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TO 

VICTOR  ooutsnf, 

PEER  OF  FRANCE,  LATE  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

ETC.,  ETC., 

THIS  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  REID 

IS  DEDICATED; 

NOT  ONLY, 

IN  TOKEN  OF  THE  EDITOR'S  ADMIRATION 

OF 

THE  FIRST  PHILOSOPHER  OF  FRANCE, 

BUT, 

AS  A  TRIBUTE,  DUE  APPROPRIATELY  AND  PRE-EMINENTLY 

TO 

THE  STATESMAN, 

THROUGH  WHOM 

SCOTLAND  HAS  BEEN  AGAIN  UNITED  INTELLECTUALLY 

TO  HER  OLD  POLITICAL  ALLY, 

AND 

THE  AUTHOR'S  WRITINGS, 

(THE  BEST  RESULT  OF  SCOTTISH  SPECUI^TION,) 

MADE  THE  BASIS  OF  ACADEMICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHILOSOPUl 

THROUGHOUT  THE  CFJJTRAL  NATION  OF  EUROPE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Navembet*  1846.— The  present  issue  (ending  witli  page  914)  cou- 
tdns  the  whole  Works  of  llcid,  hitherto  pubhshcd,  with  many  of  hia 
writings,  printed  or  collected  fur  the  iirs^t  time*  The  text  has  been 
eollatod^  revised,  and  correeted ;  useful  distinctions  ami  supplements 
inserted ;  the  leading  words  and  propositions  marked  out ;  the  allu- 
sions indicated;  the  qtiotations  filled  up.  It  contains  also  the  Foot- 
Notes  of  the  Editor  on  the  texts  of  llcid  and  Stewart,  and  a  large 
proportion  (in  length)  of  the  Editor^s  Supplementary  Dissertations, 
There  remain  the  sequel  of  these  Dissertations,  the  General  Pre- 
face, and  the  Indices  ■ — all  of  which  are  either  prepared,  or  their 
materials  collected,  These  (Deo  volente)  will  be  comprised  in  a  con- 
cluding issue,  and  title-pages  for  tu>o  Tohimes  then  given.  The 
Notes  and  Dissertations  have  insensibly  increased  to  a  size  and 
importance  far  beyond  what  was  ever  anticipated;  but  the  book 
having  been  always  destined  primarily  for  academical  use,  the  price 
of  the  whole  will  not  exceed  thirty  shillings.  Being  stereotypedj 
what  additions  may  bo  made  to  any  subsequent  edition,  will  be  pub- 
lished also  apart. 

It  is  proper  to  state : — that  the  Foot-notes  were  written,  as  the 
texts  passed  through  the  press,  in  1837  and  1838;  that  the  Supple- 
mentary Dissertations,  to  tbe  end  of  D*,  were  written  and  stereotyped 
in  1841  and  1842  j  tbe  rest  being  added  recently. 


[October  1863. — In  the  present  edition  the  errata  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  corrected  on  the  stereotype  plates;  the  Indices  ha?© 
been  added;  and  the  sequel  of  the  Dissertatians  has  been,  so  far  m 
possible,  completed  from  Sir  W<  Hamilton's  MSS,  For  an  account 
of  wliat  has  hcon  done  in  this  last  respect,  tl»c  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Toi^tscript  at  the  end  of  tbe  Supplementary  Dissertations  j 
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MEMORANDA   FOR    PREFACE 


[Fnom  the  Advertkem^tit  pr«6i6d  to  iMM  workj  it  appeiLm  tliat  Sir  WiIliaiD 
Hamiltoii'i  ooDtHbutions  as  Editor  were  inlezided  bo  tDcludd^  in  addition  to  tbti 
FtH>t- Notes  ind  Supple  men  feur  Diaftertatbart,  i^  General  Prefece  to  the  wbcOe-  Thk 
Preface  was  n^vet  writteo,  and  ita  plan  can  only  be  conjectufed  from  a  few  meino- 
nuida  tnarkcd  a&  intended  lor  it,  «Qd  aoma  fni^mctita  apparently  deaigucd  tu  be 
IncorpomtiKi  witb  it.    The  priDcipol  of  thjM  ht^ta  been  printed  belim.— Ed.] 


IQfOe  Scottish  Philmoph^  in  Oaieral] 

Reatilti  rif  Li>cke*8  pfailoaopb^ — C<ii- 
UdBj  Ac,  see  CmiHin  in  Vachernt,  [Conns 
de  181P-20,  parties,  Le^on  t.*]  Berkeley, 
Hume  —  adopted  at  fil^t  by  Scotti^b 
8chu<4;  Reida  reaction. 

Hume*a  Bcepticbm  prooseda  in  two 
momentjL 

I*,  In  shewing  thjit  tho  notions  of 
Ckufffl  uid  EflTi^t,  Emh«tAfic«  t&d  Accident, 
wbieb  be  wishes  io  mike  merely  stibjee- 
ti?o,  bay©  no  <??n!ifiM  De«e«eitj;  (under 
and  ifleT  this^  but  not  developed,  that 
©Ten  if  tbe  neceaaity  be  not  a  bantard 
one — fW>ni  cawtotn— it  h  at  belt  only  a 
lectins  ft  to  nthjrttiipt  ono,  and  witbmut 
objeetive  validity.) 

2",  In  shewing  tlmt  tbe  mind  is  not  coq- 
tfCiiataa  ol  any  rraf  existcince  in  perception  ; 
ttlit  ila  repratatllilUlS  an^  no  ^arantee 
for mytlifiig  reftreeentetl  {Mentim.} 

Now  Kant  nnd  Reid  bi>th  combated 
Hutn<i>  Kant  applied  himswH  to  tbe 
efttwd  nexus;  Heid  to  the  idealism. 

Sbvw  bow  both  were  equally  intent  on 
«bew{Q|  Ihilt  ^titsality  Is  a  real  neces* 
pity  oi  mind*  ThongU  both  Wy  tuhjtctipet 
Kant  m»r«  articulihte, 

Hi^w,  in  r«fiifd  to  ide«llmn,  Kant  con- 
firm fd  Hiime,g|TUigbiaminifi09,whereaii 
lieidV  di*ctrio«,  tbodi^  confused  and 
Tacillatin^,  waa  a  red  refntation. 

|TI}eee  memofiuida  bare  been  partly 
worked  out  in  a  paper  printed  in  the 
Ap^ietidix  to  the  LcHMrts  on  MetaphiftkSf 
tot  i,^  p.  392  »q,  Anoth^  anpect  of  the 
Scottiah  PhiloBOpby^in  relation  to  that  of 
Ginnany,  ia  indieated  in  the  following 
fngment,  which  is  apparently  related  to 
tba  referenco  above,  pv  793,— £d.] 


•  Bm  hIa  M.  Cmuf ti'«  own  ^mmn  f»f  I 
Ime^ttm,  ht^m  1— Kn 


It  waa  Jaeobi  who  6mt  in  Qennanj  at- 
tneked  the  mediate  and  demonstrailtig 
pbiloaopbyoftbo  Leibnitiana,  and  abewed 
the  nece^ity  of  immedtate  knowledge^ 
Thjft  he  took  frotn  Reid.— See  Pranckep 
pL  227  ffiq.  Schulze^  another  great  pro- 
moter of  this. "Ibid.,  p.  230. 

[The  purport  of  thifi  tnemorandutn  ta 
explained  by  the  following  eixtrotrta, 
translated  frc^m  Fr<ancke'»  work^  Das 
Belbfitetacndi^cr  nnd  relne  Leben  dee 
Gc^fneblji,  als  dea  Geii^tefi  umpruenglicben 
Urtlieils,  ii.s,w.     Leipzig,  1^38  :  — 

''  The  union  of  the  Kngliab  and  French 
empiric  jam  with  the  German  logical  ra- 
tionalism produced  that  mnKim  of  the 
philosophy  of  reflection,  which  tnaintatua 
that  nothing  can  be  admitted  as  truth 
which  cftnnot  be  proved ,  or  logically  de- 
duced, from  the  perceptiona  of  sense ;  ft 
position  which  leads,  as  a  natural  oenee^ 
qucnce.  to  the  scepticj«in  ©f  Hume*  On 
the  other  band,  lleid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald, 
adTocaiing  the  hitlterto  obscured  eletnenl 
of  Feeling,  maintained  ibat  the  buiaiiii 
mind  poeseeaee  immediitelj  In  eotudooS' 
nose  pnnd|des  of  knoirlodgt  todcpeodfiitt 
of  eitperi^oe ;  ind  a  more  evmom  t^ 
tempi  WW  made  bj  RicJiaiti  FHoe  to 
■hew  that  the  Ond«nlftndingiOr  Familty  of 
Theitgfat,  tm  diitingulsbed  from  the  dedue- 
tiAre  faculty;  is  eescntiaUy  diff^erent  from 
the  faculty  of  senM,  and  Is  a  eourcc  of 
special  rfpresentations  distinct  from  those 
ol  tb«  wemm.  Yet,  on  the  whok,  ell 
tbeee  wijt«r»,  as  ^fgardH  the  sdcnt^ 
vindiea^on  of  tbdr  teaching,  were  com- 
pelled to  plaoe  tbe  foundation  of  the 
immedtate  cQgnitloo  of  the  )a^bae  tmtha 
of  reason  in  a  C&mmom  Brnxm  i  ind  lh# 
assumpUoii  of  Ibk  prottndcd  aoorffie  oe- 
cicaaei jly  inrolved  raaploloa  imd  diNiH 
as  r^garda  the  tmlh  of  the  fiognitkw 
derived  fhim  it*    And  so  alto  Ja«ciHi,  \f 
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we  except  the  negative,  polemical  side  of 
his  teaching,  wherein  he  certainly  accom- 
pUished  much,  has  advanced  little  or 
nothing  beyond  his  English  predecessors 
in  laying  a  firm  scientific  fouudation  for 
his  own  view;  though  he  was  the  first 
among  ourselves  who,  in  the  controversy 
with  the  disciples  of  Wolf  and  other  cog- 
nate schools,  by  the  employment  of  the 
ieTma  feeling  And  belief,  directed  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the 
importance  of  immediate  cognition  and 
its  consciousness.     .... 

"Although  Jacobi*s  system,  on  account 
of  its  vaciUiating  language,  and  still  moce 
on  account  of  its  intuitive  narrowness  and 
subjective  character,  was  not  fitted  to  bene- 
fit philosophy  immediately,  it  had,  not- 
withstanding, a  foundation  of  truth,  which 
could  not  long  fiul  of  producing  its  effect 
Many  soon  became  clearly  convinced  that 
the  Kantian  philosophy  also  was  liable  to 
the  charge  of  onesidedness,  and  fiuled  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  entire  man : 
they  acknowledged  that  Jacobi,  notwith- 
standing the  enthusiastic  vehemence  of  his 
decisioms,  had  seized  and  brought  to  light 
a  principle  of  our  mental  life  hitherto 
marvellously  overlooked,  the  discovery  of 
which  would  henceforth  fill  up  a  great 
void  in  the  culture  of  the  age,  and  the 
recognition  of  which  was  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  and  progress  of  philoso- 
phy. Even  men  who  could  not  directly 
be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Jacobi,  the  clearest  and  most  cautious 
thinkers,  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  between  mediate  and  im- 
mediate knowledge,  and  between  the 
mediate  and  immediate  consciousness  of 
it ;  and  although  they  would  not  concede 
to  Feeling  an  independent  significance, 
and  were  unable  to  assign  to  it  a  sure 
psychological  position,  they  at  least  saw 
clearly,  and  proved  conclu^jively,  that  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  this  Feeling  must 
be  a  necessary  condition  of  knowledge 
antecedent  to  all  determinate  conceptions 
and  reasonings.  Among  these  men  may 
be  especially  mentioned  the  so-called 
sceptic,  (who  in  his  later  writings  is  a 
natural  realist,)  Q.  E.  Schulze,*  Bouter- 
wek,t  and  Qerlackt 

''Sohulse,  indeed,  regards  the  Feelings  as 
the  most  ob«cure  and  variable  phaHe  of  the 


*  Piych.  Anthropol.  ed.  2,  |  161,  pp.  259,  260 : 
Bncyol.  der  phllot.  Wistoiuch.  ||  S9, 115;  Kritik 
der  thcor.  Philos.  I  p.  702-720;  Ueber  die 
mSDAChL  ErkenntniM,  |  4(^50.  pp.  159-174. 

t  Lehrb.  der  phllofl.  WioHeiuich.  Apod.  p. 
16.80. 

J  Lehrb.  d^r  phllon  Wljweiwch.  \.  §48,  p.  48. 


mental  life :  he  holds  them  to  be  incapable 
of  establishing  or  proclaiming  anything  ob- 
jective, and  hence  to  be  useless  as  princi- 
ples for  the  demonstration  of  truth ;  but 
he  repeatedly  asserts  the  existence  in  the 
human  consciousness  of  certain  funda- 
mental assumptions,  of  which,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  we  are  unable  arbi- 
trarily to  divest  ourselves,  and  which  have 
a  place  in  all  natural  science  and  in  moral 
and  religious  convictions.  It  is  true  that 
Schulze  did  not  penetrate  to  a  complete 
insight  into  the  nature  of  demonstrative 
knowledge  and  transcendental  idealism; 
and  hence,  from  the  position  of  his  natural 
objective  realism,  he  is  unable  to  discover 
that  our  ideal  convictions  can  attain  to  an 
equal  certainty  with  the  natural  conviction 
of  knowledge  based  on  intuition.  Bouter- 
wek,  adhering  more  closely  to  Jacobi's 
doctrine,  speaks  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  originid  feeling  of  truth  as  the  first 
witness  of  certainty  in  all  human  oonvio- 
tion ;  but,  like  Jacobi,  he  seems  to  believe 
in  a  perceptive  power  of  the  internal 
sense,  by  which  even  demonstrative  phi- 
losophiod  cognitions  may  be  realised  in 

consciousness Fries  is  the 

first  who,  by  opening  a  new  path  of 
anthropologico-critical  inquiry,  has  com- 
pletely and  fully  succeeded  in  oigani- 
cally  uniting  the  immediate  products  of 
Jacobi's  philosophy  with  the  results  of  the 
Kantian  criticism,  and  thus  in  exhibiting 
in  a  clear  and  scientific  light,  from  the 
laws  of  the  theory  of  man's  mental  life, 
the  relation  of  Knowledge  to  Belief,  of  the 
natural  and  ideal  aspect  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  important  relation  between  the 
feeling  and  the  conception  of  the  truth.  He 
is  the  first  philosopher  in  whose  system 
Feeling  has  won  an  independent  and  firmly 
established  position  among  the  philoto- 
phical  convictions  of  the  reason."  * — Ed.] 

Merits  of  the  Scottish  School. 

Their  proclaiming  it  as  a  rule,  1**,  That 
the  province  of  a  preliminary  or  general 
Logic  (Neology) — the  ultimate  laws,  &c., 
of  the  human  mind  —  should  be  sought 
out  and  established ;  2°,  That  once  recog- 
nised and  given,  they  should  be  accept- 
ed to  govern  philosophy,  as  all  other 
I  sciences. 

I      With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Scottish 

I  philosophers  are  not   original.      It  is  a 

perennis  philosophia,  gravitated  towards 


•  On  the  relation  of  the  system  of  Fries  to 
that  of  Rcid,  see  below,  Note  A,  p.  7»8,  No.  95 ; 
«ud  tl»e  references  there  given.— Eo. 
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even  by  iho^  whd  r«irolted  agamst  it. 
(Seo  Note  A. )  Tbe  merit  of  the  Scotti^li 
jichoul  vi  QtLt>  only  itt  degree t — tlial  it  ii 
more  o^HMbteui,  more  c»tb««lic,  and  em- 
hodkm  tbi»  permmm  j^i^tt^i^ia  more 
jmrely,  [Its  writers^  litywever,]  are  them- 
^'Ives  peciGiLut  iii  detmLs,  and  Iiuvq  not 
aliArayfl  ftjUowed  out  tlie  fipirit  of  tbeir 
own  doctriue& 

[Witti  record  to  tho  s^oond,]  Dr  Retd 
md  Mr  St«watt  not  only  donounc^  m 
ftbtturd  th»  Attempt  to  demooAtnLte  that 
I  the  original  data  of  Con^eioiisijfas  are  for 
u«  tbe  rule  of  what  u^c  ougLt  to  believe, 
that  Uf  the  criUiria  uf  a  relative— hum aa^^ 
eubjeetiT*?  trutlij  but  interdict  a*  unpbi- 
luftopblc^  all  <iiiei»tioi]  is  r^^rd  to  tbeir 
valtditj,  MA  tbe  vehicle*  of  an  iibtiolute 
ur  objeclive  truth. 

M,  Joiiffroj,*  of  coune,  eoinc^dee  with 
the  Seotti^b  phlloAophen  in  regard  to 
the  foiraer;  oiitt  as  to  tbe  latter^  he 
lOi^ntiiiuH,  wtth  Kiiot^  that  the  doubt  ia 
legitimate,  and,  though  he  odmiCfi  it  to  be 
insoluble,  ho  tiunka  it  ought  to  be  enter- 
tainod,  Nor^  on  tho  ground  on  which 
they  and  be  comidor  the  queaHoi],  am  I 
dlapoftod  to  dif^^nt  from  hk  condnalon. 
But  on  ttmt  on  which  1  have  now  placed 
it)  L  cannot  but  view  the  inquiry  aa  in- 
competent. Fct  wh&t  Is  the  quofltion  in 
plaiii  terma  I  Simply, — Whether  what  our 
nature  uotnpela  ua  to  believe  u  true  and 
real,  be  tmo  and  roal^  or  only  a  con^iatent 
iUaaion  V  Now  this  question  cajinot  b^ 
philogo|iUical]y  entertiUDed^  for  two  rea- 
Boiis.  1°,  Because  there  exists  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  Yeracity  of 
our  natun?,  which  eiiber  precludes  or 
perempttirily  repels  a  gnituitous  Hupposi- 
tion  of  it4  mendacity.  2°,  Beoau&e  we 
have  no  mean  out  of  Consciousness  of 
testing  Const] iouaneaiw  If  its  data  are 
^nnd  ooocordanb,  they  muet  be  presumed 
tmatwortby;  if  repugnant,  they  are  al- 
ready proved  unworthy  of  credit.  Un- 
LesSf  therefore,  the  mutunj  coUatioii  of 
the  primary  data  of  O  >iisciousnei»  be 
bold  such  an  inquiry,  it  is,  I  thinks  mani^ 
feiUy  LncompetenL  It  ia  only  in  tbe  case 
of  oue  iir  more  of  these  original  facta 
being  n^jeetod  as  false,  that  the  question 
oan  emerge  in  regurd  to  tbe  trutii  of  tbe 
others.  But.  in  reality,  on  tbia  bypotbeaiB, 
tho  prohlt^m  U  already  decided ;  their 
chnrnoter  tt>r  truth  ia  gone ;  and  all  aub- 
eequent  Oilivaaaing^  of  their  probability  ia 
profitl««  ifMooklion. 

Kant  itirtad,  Uke  the  phUoaophera  in 
geneml,  with  the  non-ao^tanoe  of  Iha 


'  CEnvTw  <t«  ftnlft,  Fr^fjicit,  p  i^laixvH^Ezi. 


deliveiunGO  of  Consciouane8s^  —  that  we 
are  Immediately  cognisaiit  of  extended 
objecte.  This  first  step  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  his  philosophy.  The  external 
world,  aa  known,  was,  therefore,  only  a 
phie^nomenun  ^jf  the  internal ;  and  our 
knowledge  to  general  only  of  aelfi  the 
objective  only  subjective ;  land  truth  only 
the  harmony  of  thought  with  thought,  not 
of  thought  with  thin^i  reality  only  a 
necessary  illnaion. 

It  waa  quite  in  order,  that  Kant  should 
canvaaa  the  vet&city  of  all  our  primary 
beUefr,  having  founded  his  pbili.)sopby  on 
the  presumed  falsehood  of  one  l  sod  an  in* 
quiry  followed  out  with  such  consiateucy 
and  talent,  could  not,  from  euch  a  com- 
mencementj,  terminate  in  a  diffei'ent 
result*' 

Fichte  evolved  this  explicit  idealism^ — 
NihUiam.  f 

Following  the  phantom  of  the  Absolute, 
SeheLlingrejecte>dthe  law  of  ContrftdictioDi 
as  Hegel  that  of  Excluded  Middle;^  with 
the  result  that^  aa  acknowledged  by  the 
former^  the  worlds  of  common  tense  and 
of  pMlofiopby  are  reciprocally  the  conveiae 
of  eat^h  other.  Did  the  author  not  aee 
that  thia  is  a  rtdueiio  (td  fxJbturdmm  of  phi- 
losophy Itself  1  For^  e;e  A|rpoC4eit^  philo- 
sophy^  the  detection  of  the  Uluaion  of  our 
nature,  shewa  the  absurdity  of  nature; 
but  its  instruments  are  only  thoee  of  tlua 
illusive  nature.  VVIiy^  then,  ia  it  not  an 
illusion  itself  7 

The  phUoHOphy  which  reliea  on  tho  data 
of  ConscLouaneaa  may  not  fulfil  the  condi-, 
tions  of  what  men  conceit  that  a  philo- 
sophy should  be ;  it  makes  no  pi^tenaion 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  absutute— the 
unconditioned — but  it  is  the  only  philo- 
sophy which  is  eoneeded  to  man  below; 
and  if  we  neglect  it,  we  must  either  re- 
uuuQoe  philosophy  or  pursue  an  ifffiufa- 
iuti4  wbieh  will  only  lead  us  into  quag- 
mires. § 

[Di^ftcU  ntfiht  S&>itkh  SchooL] 

Soottiili  school  too  exoluAve — intoleiv 
ant^  not  in  spirit  and  intdiiCioa,  for  R^d 


■  Reprinted  ffoia  Lfetyrtt  *n  MrtaphynU*,  vol, 
L  p.  SHU  From  the  reffcrencer  |j«low,  p.  TlA  i^ 
tL  *,  il  appHt*  ibnt  tiiU  qUHStiuD  wu  liiteiulod 
ta be  dtscnned  In  ih^  PrufACft,— ESv 

f  gen  htliiw,  p.  IftO,  n.  *,  Had  7^  Ih— En. 

I  ;Btte  l^tvim  vH  Liiffic^  vul  I  p.  M.~£n, 

I  la  tM   Mil.    fulluw  ft!rcT«IK«B  te  thm  two 

•0/^  of  lll«  Abialule.    All  th«M>  t^ri^mi^^f^t  nm 
ilvsa  In  mi,  Dimmi/mt,  pi^  SSd-Ml  — Kei> 
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and  Stewart  were  liberal — but  from  not 
taking  high  enough  ground,  and  studying 
opinions  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  hx>m 
a  sufficiently  lofty  point  of  view. 

On  the  nature  and  domain  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind. 

Reid  and  Stewart  do  not  lay  it  out  pro- 
perly, though  their  practice  is  better  Uian 
their  precept.  They  do  not  take  notice 
of  Uie  difference  between  mental  and  phy- 
sical inquiry — that  the  latter  is  mere  induc- 
tive daasification,  the  former  more  specula- 
tiTe,  secerning  necessary  from  contingent. 
But  an  element  of  thought  being  found 
necessary f  there  remains  a  further  proceas 
— ^to  ascertain  whether  it  be,  1",  by  nature 
or  by  education ;  2°,  ultimately  or  deriva- 
tively  necessary ;  8^,  positiTe  or  negative. 
.  .  .  .  A  law  of  nature  is  only  got  by 
general  induction ;  a  law  of  mind  is  ^t  by 
experiment — whether  we  can  not  tktnk  it; 
&  g.  cause  in  objective  and  subjective  phi- 
losophy. The  progress  of  the  two  sdenoes 
not  parallel — error  of  Stewart  (Essays,  p. 
xiii.*) 

An  experimental  analysis,  but  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  is  competent  to  physical  and 
mental  science,  besides  the  observation 
common  to  both.  To  mental,  the  trying 
what  parts  of  a  concrete  thought  or  cog- 
nition can  be  thought  away,  what  cannot^ 

[Further  developments  supplementary  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Scottish  school,  cu  re- 
presented by  Reid  and  Stewart.] 

[A.  On  the  Principle  of  Common  Sense.] 

I  would,  with  LeibnitB,t  distinguish 
truths  or  cognitions  into  those  of  Fact,  or 
of  Perception,  (external  and  internal),  and 
those  of  Reason.  The  truths  or  cognitions 
of  both  classes  rest  on  an  ultimate  and 
common  ground  of  a  primary  and  inexpli- 
cable belief.  This  ground  may  be  called 
by  the  names  of  Common  Sense,  of  Fun- 
damental or  TransceniientcU  Consciousness, 

•  ColL  Worka,  voL  v.  p.  13.  "  The  order 
established  in  the  intellectaal  world  seems  to  be 
regalAted  by  laws  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
which  we  trace  among  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  system;  and  in  ail  our  philosophical 
inquiries,  (to  whatever  sul^ect  they  may  relate.) 
the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  aiT^cted 
by  the  same  tendency  to  a  premature  generalisa- 
tion." On  this  passage,  there  is  the  following 
marginal  note  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  copy :  **  Shew 
how  this  analogy  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the 
mottffeHenUUueUt  being  neceuitie*  of  thought,  are 
among  the  first  established.  Existence,  the  last 
in  the  order  of  inductioQ,  is  the  first  in  the  order 
of ."—Ed. 

t  Nouveaux  Ewais,  L  iv.  ch.  3.— En. 


of  Feeling  of  Truth  or  Knowledge,  of  Na- 
tural or  Instinctive  Belief.  This,  in  itself, 
is  simply  a  fStust,  simply  an  experience,  and 
is  purely  subjective  and  purely  negative. 
It  supports  the  validity  of  a  proposition, 
only  on  the  fiict  that  I  find  tliat  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  hold  it  for  true,  to 
suppose  it  therefore  not  true — without 
denying,  in  the  one  case,  the  veracity  of 
consciousness ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  pos- 
sibility of  thought;  [without  presuming] 
that  I  am  necessitated  to  hold  the  falsis 
for  the  true,  the  unreal  for  the  real,  and 
therefore  that  my  intelligent  nature  is 
radically  mendacious.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  gratuitously  presumed ;  therefore  the 
proposition  must  be  admitted.  But  to 
apply  it  to  the  two  classes  of  truths. 

I.  Truths  of  Fact  or  of  Perception  (Ex- 
ternal and  Internal.) 

Am  I  asked,  for  example,  how  I  know 
that  the  series  of  phtonomena  called  the 
external  world  or  the  non-ego  exists — 
I  answer,  that  I  know  it  by  external  Per- 
ception. But  if  further  asked,  how  I 
know  that  this  Perception  is  not  an  il- 
lusion —  that  what  I  perceive  as  the  ex- 
ternal world,  is  not  merely  a  particular 
order  of  phamomena  pertaining  to  the  in- 
ternal— that  what  I  am  conscious  of  as 
something  different  from  me,  is  not  merely 
self  representing  a  not-self  —  I  can  onlv 
answer,  that  I  know  this  solely  inasmuch 
as  I  find  that  I  cannot  but  feel,  hold,  or 
believe  that  what  I  perceive  as  not-self,  is 
really  presented  in  consciousness  as  not- 
self.  I  can,  indeed,  in  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  every  other  truth  of  Fact,  imagine  the 
possibility  of  the  converse— imagine  that 
what  is  given  as  a  mode  of  not-self,  may 
be  in  reality  only  a  mode  of  self.  But  U^ 
only  in  imagining  that  my  primary  con- 
sciousness deceives  me;  which  is  not  to 
be  supposed  without  a  ground.  Now,  the 
conviction  here  cannot  in  propriety  be 
called  Reason,  because  the  truth  avouched 
by  it  is  one  only  of  Fact,  and  because  the 
conviction  avouching  it  is  itself  only  ma- 
nifested as  a  Fact  It  may,  however,  bo 
well  denominated  Common  Sense,  Funda- 
mental or  Transcendental  Consciousness. 
Other  examples  may  be  taken  from  Me- 
mory and  its  reality.  Personal  Identity.'ftc 

II.  Truths  of  Reason. 

Agam,  if  I  am  asked,  how  I  know  that 
every  change  must  have  its  cause,  that 
every  quality  must  have  its  substance, 
that  there  is  no  mean  between  two  contra! 
dictories,  &c.,  I  answer,  that  I  know  it  by 
Reason,  i^vs — Reason  or  povs  being  a  name 
for  the  mind  considered  as  the  source,  or  as 
the  complement,  of  first  principles,  axioms, 
native  notions,  icoiral  or  ^vaiical  frroiar! 
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But  if  fiiFthet-  i^gkijcl,  buw  I  knuw  thai  Rea- 
son ift  nut  iHumTO — that  tLi^,  or  thnt  fin&t  j 
principle  may  not  he  faliu) — I  cau  oiilj  on-  i 
iwer,  Ihut  1  know  it  to  be  true,  floluly  iniLB-  I 
mw^  oe  1  am  coup-cioua  that  I  catuiot  but  ' 
feel,  hold,  bttUeve  it  to  be  true,  Beein^^  tbiit 
I  ^unot  even  realitte  in  inumriuatJun  the  i 
poesdbillty  of  the  converse.    Now,  this  imi 
ground  of  couTitition,  m  tbe  couacinut  im- 
pot«iic«  of  coDoi?ivjng  the  convereej  is  not, 
I  tbmk^  no  properly  stjled  Besuponj  wbieh 
b  ZDore  of  a  poBitire  ch»nj(?terp  as  ComiDOii 
Ben^   Ftin<!nroeutal   CoD»clouBiies«f  fto. 
This  h  slii'wn    in   the  quotationa  from 
Lo4.'ko  fiTki]  ]'n  t'      Note  A,  Tc^Jimoiuea, 
Noa.  5L  " 

{Tlie  ^  .     '  if  tbe^e  reinarkB  od  tbe 

Ptinciplt;  oi  t  tJiJuni  S<!n«cj»  hma  been 
aJreikfty  print*  il,  in  mi  Hbbrevmt«<3  form, 
in  Kot«  A,  p,  4*fi.  Thii  present  fra^iiit?tit, 
which  hah  th«  a-ppeannce  O'f  bmng  on 
earlier  ^ketoh  of  tbo  saiDe  note,  haB  been 
inserted  in  tbia  phice,  «ia  euntainiug  a 
aotiieivhat  fuller  statement  of  an  import- 
act  difitinction,  wbiuh  Iri  perbapa  liable  to 
be  oTerlookod  in  the  brief  form  in  which 
it  wiyi  previijunlj  publiahed.  Thoii^h  not 
Apparently  designed  for  tbiii  Prefacf?,  it  ifi 
eufficiently  ectgnate  iu  matter  to  tbo  pre- 
Oddiug  fragments,  to  bo  entitled  to  a  place 
witb  them.  The  following  fragmesitj^ which 
ifi  marked  **  Prefoee,^'  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
oontJnuAtion  of  the  Btono  lubjecl,  being  a 
Htep  towanla  that  further  axiidj-sk  of  m& 
Trutlitt  of  Iteajiion^  ia  relation  to  the  Phi- 
Eoeophy  of  tho  CvtDditioned,  which  tbo 
Author  regaidod  aa  hia  peouiiar  addition 
to  the  philosophy  of  hia  predecesaora.  Thia 
analyam  will  be  found  furtber  pursued 
in  Notes  H  aud  T,  and  especially  in  the 
Pbilo«ophical  Appendix  to  tbo  Dist*u9xifm$. 
—  EdJ 

[B,   Stages  m   ike   method    ^f   Menial 

Tbrtc  d^'i^oa  or  etagcsa  in  the  method 
of  menUd  iiciuijee. 

r»  Whett  the  mind  b  treati'd  aa  matter, 
and  tbo  taiitQ  Bo^oniDJi  observation  and 
indootion  applied. 

2°,  When  the  quality  of  NeoeBdty  is  in- 
veflttgntodf  and  tbe  cnipincal  aj3d  necen- 
^ry  elemeuta  tliuA  diacriminat^d  (Hertr 
Keid  ia  hooonrably  diatinguiabed  evt*n 
from  Stewart,  not  to  «ay  Brown  and  other 
Britiab  pbiloaojihens, ) 

3",  VVheu  tbe  nc-cewity  ia  diatingnlabed 
iuto  two  chia^ea^tlDe  one  biding  founded 
on  a  power  nr  poti-ncy,  tbe  other  upon  an 
i  mpo  ton  ce  of  m  m<L  E  enoe  the  Pbilotiophy 
ot  the  Condi  tiou^d. 


["Trrfifwafiirti  to  the  mrrit§  of  the  ^tthh 
Philmophys  end  of  Rttd  m  iu  ^unrfpr  J 

1. — PuHET. — Manuel  de  Pbiloeophie  par 
AugiiHte  Houri  Matthiiip^traduit  de  TAlle- 
miitid  Aur  la  troiiiieme  Edition,  par  M.  H* 
Porett  l*ro  fosse  lu-  auppl^ant  ^  la  Facultfi 
dee  Lettroa,  et  Profeaiicnr  de  Phllosophie 
au  CoU^  KolUn.     PaiU,  1S37; 

Preface  dn  Ti-aducteur.  — '  II  aufflt  d'a- 
Yoirune  iddo  de  I'dtat  dea  £tudes  en  France 
poor  reconnaitre  que  la  phdoiiophie  dcoa- 
aaise  j  eat  aujonrd'hui  ualumliH^  Koua 
la  voyona  defrayer  h  (lou  pr^  aenle  Ten- 
aeignem^it  de  noa  ooll^gea;  aa  langiie 
et  aoa  doetrmoa  ont  paes^  dime}  la  pin- 
pwi  dea  ouvragoa  el^meritairea  qui  ao 
publient  Hur  lea  mati^ree  pbiloi»opbic^uea| 
&T  Tut^tbode  e^vdie  ei  t^lreou«p«cto  a 
aatkfatt  iea  plua  diffidJes  et  nn^urd  lea 
pine  d^fianta,  et  en  mSme  temfia  s^ou 
profond  respect  pour  tea  crojtinci^f)  mo- 
ral ea  et  reUgieuses  lui  a  eoucilio  ceux 
qui  reeonnaiaaent  U  n'rit^  «urtont  h  sm 
fruita.  Lea  penseurs  pr4.^v<tyauta  qui  bo 
douuoreut  tant  do  sotns  fKOir  rintroduire 
parml  noua  oni  eu  k  ae  f^hvit^sr  du  auco^ 
de  leur  eibrta.  La  aeule  appfrltlon  do 
eette  pbiliMopble  si  pen  f^iueuae  aufiS^t 
pour  mettre  &  t^rre  le  ipensualiame ;  una 
doctrine  artifieielle  dut  i'^'anouir  devant 
k  simple  ex}H)eiti<au  dt^a  faita  \  l^  «ena  in< 
time  fut  ri^tabli  dana  aa  pt^njgnUve ;  lea 
dl6m«itita  Or  priQri  de  rititelligL^nce,  ai  ridi* 
iruloment  honnia  par  Lockt^  et  aon  ^colv^ 
reutr^rent  dana  la  acicnce  doiit  on  nvtuii 
pretendu  lea  bannjrj  et  y  reprirent  leur 
place  legitime,  Cette  capdoe  de  re«tauni^ 
iion  philoaopbique  devoit  aroir  aea  con^- 
quencea  i  dee  queitiona  anoupiee,  maia 
nou  paa  mortea,  ae  fdveillferent;  lea  limitea 
arbiftraireinent  poe^  &  la  connaiaaanoe 
dieparurant ;  la  pbiloaopbie  retrouva  aon 
domain  e,  at  de  nouveau  It^s  ea|irita  «'iffibr^ 
Cerent  de  le  conqu^ir.  Ed  g^ni^ral,  lo 
bieofait  dea  doctrineB  deoaauiaea  import^ea 
en  France,  g'a  €t6  d'a^ancblr  lea  iutelli' 
genoea  de  tout  tu^ju^  d'^^ole  et  de  lea 
remettfo  en  pH&enoe  dn  la  rdalit^.  Nul 
doule  que  ce  na  fut  li  riodiapenaable  con-* 
dition  de  tout  progr^  nlt^rteur,  et  cetta 
condition  indtapen^ble«  t^lloa  Tout  remplia 
dana  toute  aon  ^tendtic.  Aujourd'hui 
mSme  qu*ellea  unt  port6  oea  promiera 
fruiia,  lea  bona  effeta  de  oes  di^etrinea  ne 
aont  paa,  noua  le  crojona,  pria  d«  e'l^miaer, 
et  noua  regard  eiiona  comma  un  ^obe«li  la 
proepi5rit6  de«  iHudea  pbiloBophii|ueii  tout 
ce  qui  teudrait  h  en  contrarier  rinlluoneti/ 

2.— GAU?ilKii.— Critique  de  hi  Philoao* 
pble  de  Tbou^sia  licid*  Padjti  1340. 

1\  112. — *  l*emaiidca  h  ee  philoiif>pbo 
unc  diatribtitlou  mdthoitlque  dco  maU5i  iiiiu 
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qu*il  a  recueillis,  une  adroite  induction 
qui  des  phiSnom^nes  nous  conduise  k  un 
petit  nombre  de  causes,  vous  ne  trou- 
verez  ni  cette  classification,  ni  cette  ana- 
lyse. Ce  n'^tait  pourtant  pas  la  t&che  la 
plus  malais^;  et  le  d^pit  de  lui  voir 
n^liger  ce  facile  travail  est  ce  qui  nous  a 
mis  la  plume  h  la  main.  Mais  ces  mat^ri- 
auz  innombi-ables,  ces  milliers  de  pb^- 
nom6nes  si  patiemment  d^crits,  &ut-il  les 
oublierl  N^est-ce  pas  Reid  qui  nous  a 
montr6  &  ne  plus  confondre  les  percep- 
tions des  diff^^rents  sens,  et  en  particulier, 
celles  de  la  vue  et  du  toucher }  Malgr^ 
quelques  contradictions,  n'est-ce  pas  chez 
lui  seul  qu'on  peut  recontrer  une  th^rie 
raisonnable  de  la  perception  t  Oii  trouver 
une  plus  savante  exposition  de  la  m^moire 
et  des  merveilles  si  varices  qui  pr^nte 
la  suite  de  nos  conceptions?  Ses  essais 
Bur  Tabstraction,  le  jugement,  et  le  rai- 
sonnement  sont  encore  plus  lumineux  et 
plus  instructifs  que  les  mdmes  chapitres 
dans  Tadmirable  Logique  de  Port- Royal, 
et  les  savants  solitaires  ont  partag^  la 
faute  de  regarder  ces  operations  de 
Tesprit  comme  les  actes  d'autant  de 
faculty  distinctes.  Enfin,  avec  quel  pro- 
fit et  quel  int^rdt  ne  lit-on  pas  les  cha- 
pitres sur  le  goClt  intellectuel,  sur  les  affec- 
tions si  vari^  qui  se  partagent  notre  4me, 
sur  le  sens  du  devoir  et  sur  la  morale? 
Avec  tons  ses  d^fauts,  I'ouvrage  de  Reid 
offrira  longtemps  encore  la  lecture  la  plus 
instructive  pour  Tesprit,  la  plus  d^licieuse 
pour  le  coBur,  et  la  plus  profitable  pour  la 
philosophie.' 

P.  118 '  En  prince  des  constructions 

fantastiques  de  I'AUemagne,  j'aime  mieux 
les  mat^riaux  ^pars  de  TEcosse.  Thomas 
Reid  est  Touvrier  laborieux,  qui  a  p^ui- 
blement  extrait  lea  blocs  de  la  carridro, 
qui  a  tailie  les  m&ts  et  les  charpentes :  vi- 
enne  I'architecte,  il  en  construira  des  villes 
et  des  flottes.  L'AUemaud  est  Tentrepre- 
ueur  audacieux  qui  dans  la  h&te  de  b&tir  se 
contente  de  terre  et  de  paille.' 

8. — R^usAT. — Essais  do  Philosophic, 
Paris  1842,  t.  I  p.  250.-—'  La  philosophie 
de  Reid  nous  paralt  un  des  plus  beaux  r6- 
Bultats  de  la  mdthode  psychologique.  Plus 
approfondie,  mieux  ordonnde,  elle  peut  de- 
venir  plus  syst<$matique  et  plus  compl6te ; 
elle  peut  donucr  k  T  observation  une  forme 
plus  rationnelle.  Sans  doute  elle  n'est  pas 
tout  la  v6nt6  philosophique ;  mais  dans 
son  ensemble  elle  est  vraie,  et  nous  croyons 
qu'elle  doit  dtre  considdrde  par  les  ^oles 
modemes  comme  la  philosophie  dl^men- 
taire  de  Tesprit  humain.' 

4.  —  Thdrot. — Introduction  h  Tlfitude 
de  la  Philosophie,  Discours  Prdlimiuaire, 
tL  p.  LXiv.   Speaking  of  Reid*B  Essays— 


'  L' Erudition  choisie  et  vari^  qu'il  a  su  y 
r6pandre,  I'amour  sincere  de  la  vdritd  qui 
s'y  montre  partout,  et  la  dignitd  calme  de 
rexpression  en  rendent  la  lecture  extrdme- 
ment  attachante.' 

5. — Cousin.— [Cours  d'Histoire  de  la 
Philosophie  Morale  au  dix-huiti^me  Sidcle, 
seconde  partie,  publide  par  MM.  Dan  ton 
et  Vacherot,  Paris,  1840],  p.  241  sq.* 

*  There  is  a  final  merit  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scottish  philosopher,  which  it  is 
impossible  too  highly  to  extol.  He  has 
done  better  than  ruin  the  hypotheses 
which  had  shaken  all  the  bases  of  human 
belief;  in  fixing  with  precision  the  limits 
of  science,  he  has  destroyed  for  ever  the 
spirit  itself  which  had  inspired  them.  The 
philosophy  which  Reid  combated  had  not 
understood  that  there  were  facts  inexpli- 
cable,  facts  which  carry  with  them  their 
own  light ;  and  had  therefore  gone,  in 
quest  of  a  principle  of  explanation,  into  a 
foreign  sphere.  It  is  thus  that  to  explain 
the  phsenomena  of  perception,  of  mem- 
ory, of  imagination,  recourse  was  had  to 
images  from  the  external  world ;  the  phsB- 
nomena  of  the  soul  were  represented  as 
the  effects  of  sensible  impressions,  them- 
selves resulting  from  a  contact  between 
the  mind  and  the  body.  Reid  has  laid 
down  the  true  criterium,  in  virtue  of  which 
we  can  always  recognise  the  point  at  which 
an  attempt  at  explanation  ought  to  stop, 
when  he  says : — Facts  timpU  and  primi- 
tive are  inexplicable.  It  is  thus  that  he 
has  cut  short  those  hypotheses,  those  pre- 
sumptuous theories,  which  history  has 
consigned  for  over  to  the  romances  of 
Metaphysic. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  it  remains  for  me 
to  consider,  whether  the  remedy  be  not 
excessive,  and  whether  the  philosophy  of 
Reid,  in  ruining  the  metaphysical  hypo- 
theses, has  not  proscribed  the  metaphysi- 
cal spirit  itself.  But  before  entering 
upon  the  question,  it  is  requisite  to  pre- 
mise, that  even  if  this  be  done  by  Reid, 
still  there  is  nothing  in  the  proceedmg 
at  which  criticism  ought  to  take  offence. 
His  mission  was  to  proclaim  the  applica- 
tion of  the  experimental  method  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  hypotheses  which  had  issued 
from  the  Cartesian  school ;  this  mission  he 
has  completely  fulfilled,  for  he  has  purged 
philosophy,  one  after  another,  of  the 
theory  of  ideas,  of  the  desolating  scepticism 


*  This  passage  ia  given  In  a  translation  found 
among  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  luipcre.  The  other 
testimonies  have  boon  added  from  his  extracts 
and  references.— Ed. 
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of  HuuiOj  of  the  iiltiuli^m  of  Berk^luj^  of 
lite  deiDODatro4;ioDB  of  De^caHes  ;  be  iuis 
IhtMi  made  n  labtda  ra^o.  Were  it  then 
the  ^i,  ibat  the  abuse  of  the  metaphysliml 
spirit,  and  the  EspoctacJe  qf  the  ab«rratiouB 
into  which  Ihia  ApLrit  hii«  betmjed  th{» 
humiui  Qjiud,  had  carried  Beid  tu  pro- 
DOimce  itfi  buimhintfijt  from  scJeiic?e,  for 
thifl  we  ought  nu  more  6flrioiu<ly  la  re- 
proAoh  hioit  thiud  wo  should  candemti 
BoiCOEi  for  bia  prose riptiou  of  the  8jll«g- 
lismj  of  wbicb  the  Seh^olai^ji  hud  made  ao 
dagroot  au  abuse.  My  intention,  tbere^ 
foE«,  in  ioucblrig  an  thia  delicate  pomtp  ih, 
far  leea  U>  ev]uc«  tbe  too  eia[tiricai  abar- 
aeber  of  the  philo^phy  of  Heid«  than  Ut 
relieve  a  gr^at  and  uoble  ^oieuoe  from 
tbe  unjust  cod  tempt  to  whieb  it  bua  been 
expoe^  from  tbe  philoiiopbera  both  of  the 
aebool  of  Biicou  and  of  tbe  Sooltish  aehcKjL 
'But  let  uit  first  see^  how  far  lieida 
^eglect  of  Metaphyiiic  baa  ezteaded — Ac- 
oordicg  to  him,  to  explain  a  fbct  ia  to 
i^arry  it  up  iuto  a  fact  more  simple ;  so 
tbat  the  expLauatory  pnneiple  is  of  the 
aame  nature  as  the  tact  oxplajued,  nor,  m 
OUT  expIapatioQ  of  facta^  u  it  ever  ueca^- 
mij  for  ua  to  traiuieeud  experieuea  I 
admit  tbe  trutb  of  this  definition  for  a 
certain  number  of  tbe  sciences  nhieb 
ought  not  to  tranagress  the  bounds  of  ob^ 
iier nation  :  thus  in  Fbysie^t,  in  Natural  Urn- 
tory,  in  Psycbolu^j  dveQ,  the  explanatioii 
of  thu  fact  oau  t^it?4»es»  tio  other  cbarac^ttfr, 
can  propose  no  other  uied.  But  I  believe 
tbti  human  tnind  goeg  fartber  ;  the  4?x- 
plauntioti  wlikb  ootisiiiU  m  the  conuectiug 
one  (wst  to  another  more  simple  iiue$  not 
auffice  for  it,  nor  doea  U  even  recogntie 
thk  aa  ft  veritttbie  eatplaOAtion.  To  ex- 
plain,  to  eipboate,  in  the  atriot  propriifty 
of  lunguagej  ia  to  i educe  tbat  wbich  iV  to 
that  wbich  oii^/ht  to  bt,  in  other  wurd^^ 
to  connect  4  fact  to  a  principle^  Reidp 
tberefori*^  in  the  view  he  tELkea  of  the 
explanation  of  imU,  luta  baniabed  from 
aoieiiee  the  roaeorch  of  prinuipltM,  of  the 
9ioes«ai'y  i»wsea  and  ineaaona  of  things,— 
iSf  praeiaely,  metopb  yaical  ^pt?^  ulation. 
'On  the  other  haodf  to  diHtioguitth 
pbiloBopby  fiKim  tbe  acieticet  wbicti  liav  e 
niitore  for  their  object,  be  defines  it — fAr 
icience  of  tJte  humam  tttind;  he  thus  eon- 
aiders  plnlotiopby  aa  a  science  tto  le«a 
apoeial  tban  tbe  others,  wbich  is  only  dli^ 
otimiiiatad  from  thern  by  the  natuiv  of 
its  O^fflct*  and  wbicli,  moreover^  han  with 
tbia  lb#  mine  method  aud  the  Siune  end. 
Tbft  mm^  method  t  for,  tike  the  natural 
Boiipuoee,  it  obEterve*;  only  tbe  facts  which 
it  ob«M.rves  are  imuiateriMi.  Tbe  e-iuie 
ond:  fur  it  p>f^>po^e!t  tb*»  dNu<ivoty  of  lawa, 
hko  the  aciouces  of  uuture  ^  ibo  only  dif- 


fcronce  1} iug  in  the  Oiiture  of  these  bwa 
Aa  ti:)  tbat  genei-fd  and  aynthetic  aqienee, 
which  applies  i  tee  If  to  all,  and  to  which 
no  matter  comes  QmiH«,  Vibicb  ia  distin- 
guiahed  from,  otber  Bcicncea,,  ui>t  by  the 
ebaniut^ii^r  of  its  oltject  hut  by  the  olevat^d 
point  of  view  from  which  it  coritemplHtiM 
the  universe  of  tbing»,  which  sty  lea  ittMulf 
pbilosophy  of  Nature,  pbUoiopby  of  Mind, 
pbilos^opby  of  HiBtory,  accoinjiDg  to  ihe 
limitation  of  tbe  object  which  fur  the 
moment  it  conaidei's, — of  i^ucb  a  science 
Re  id  does  not  appear  to  havti  even  siiii^ 
pected  tbe  esLiatence. 

'  In  Biie»  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
Re  id  jaa  portia^iD  of  the  Baconitm  metbod| 
which  he  baa  ext«^nded  from  the  scienuea 
of  nature  to  the  acitjuce  of  niind^  HoWj 
aa  ia  well  knowu,  Bacon  bad  a  proud  con* 
tempt  of  Metapbywic,  and  namoit  it  only  to 
deride  it,  or  to  shew  tbat  in  retaining  the 
word,  be  rejects  the  thing.  Accordingly, 
in  hia  cia^ai£c«tioii  of  tbe  science?,  he 
reducea  Metapbysia  to  tbe  mere  scienee 
of  the  immutable  and  universal  f*L)rma  of 
nature,  th]|it  ia  to  aay,  Uy  a  transcendental 
pbyaios;  while  subsequently, In  bis  Novum 
Organum,  there  b  no  mentloD  of  it  at  alb 
Reid,  who  inherited  from  Bacon  hia 
method,  inherited  likewise  from  him  bis 
contexDpt  of  Metapbyaicj  and,  with  Beid, 
tbe  whole  Soottisn  school 

'  Onoe  more  I  rapeat,  tbe  reaction  of 
the  experimeatal  pbilosopby,  so  much  and 
so  long  oppresfisd  by  speculation,  is  excuii* 
able  in  Reid  as  in  Baoon,  becauac  on  their 
part  it  was  natui^l  and  atmost  neeepsary  ; 
but  ill  the  present  day,  when  tiiia  philoso^ 
phy  baa  everywbi^re  triumphed  over  the 
obstaolesi  wbich  the  spirit  of  aysteiu,  the 
prejudices  and  the  authority  of  tbe  past, 
bud  accumulatod  In  it«  ji^tb* — in  the  pi«- 
ecnt  day,  when  this  pbilosophj  in  its  turn 
opproHiea  Metapbysio,  and  would,  if  it 
eotild,  eitclude  it  from  tbe  domain  of 
Bcieoee,  it  niay  not  be  unirn|iortant  brteff 
to  shew,  that  Metapbj^ic  also  has  its 
titles,  and  ita  legitimate*  place  in  the  cycle 
of  bumnn  knowk^tlgc, 

*  In  tbe  firat  pUee.  it  ia  a  very  aiieienl 
science  ;  utider  defiuitioai  the  moat  di- 
vorK^  it  hoe  alwaya  appeared  as  the 
s<;ieij ce  of  pv I Utf iple«.  Until  tbe  e ightcc nth 
eel^tury,  it  has  ni'vur  for  a  moment  quit- 
ted tbe  pbilo^pluu  «ta^c,  Aud  on  that 
stage  brut  nerer  ceu^^il  to  occupy  the  moat 
diaiiuguiiibed  part  Tbe  rti&^on  of  tbia 
preeminence  waa  very  aimfile ;  for  to 
MetapbysLc  waa  i;uii filled  ilie  task  cd  re* 
soWitifc  the  most  eateustve,  arduomi,  and 
important  problems:  Metaphyaic  ilmn 
apoko  of  God  and  \m  attributos,  of  the 
iiniventt^  cousidei-ed  m  ita  toulity  and  its 
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laws,  of  the  human  soul  and  of  its  destiny: 
Metaphysic  alone  shewed  to  each  faculty 
the  end  in  view  for  its  activity,  to  the  im- 
agination the  ideal  of  the  beautiful,  to  the 
will  the  ideal  of  the  good,  to  the  intelli- 
gence the  ideal  of  the  true.  Since  the 
empirism  of  the  last  century,  dominant 
in  France  and  England,  has  relegated 
Metaphysic  to  the  region  of  chimseras, 
science  rarely  agitates  those  mighty  pro- 
blems, and  if  perchance  it  moots  them,  it 
does  so  with  a  timidity  and  weakness 
which  make  us  regret  uhat  powerful  im- 
pulse of  the  metaphysical  genius  which 
alone  is  competent  to  handle  and  resolve 
these  formidable  questions.  Why  then 
has  it  been  repudiated  by  science  1  Is  it 
only  proper  to  generate  magnificent  ro- 
mances 1  Is  it  that  Metaphysic  is.  without 
a  basis  1 

'  To  judge  of  it  by  the  objections  of  its 
adversaries  and  by  the  unreflective  en- 
thusiasm of  its  partisans,  to  judge  of  it 
especially  by  the  strange  forms  in  which 
imagination  has  been  pleased  to  clothe  it, 
it  would  seem  that  Metaphysic  is  a  philo- 
sophy mysterious  and  almost  superhuman, 
which  descends  from  another  world,  and 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
positive  and  natural  methods  of  science. 
There  is  nothing  more  false.  Metaphysic, 
like  the  other  sciences,  has  its  roots  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind.  If  the  sciences  of 
feet  repose  in  observation,  if  the  abstract 
sciences  are  founded  upon  reasoning,  Me- 
taphysic has  for  its  basis  the  conceptions 
of  reason,  as  well  pure  as  in  combination 
with  the  data  of  experience.  I  say  the 
conceptions  of  reason,  which  I  distinguish, 
and  which  every  observer  of  the  acts  of 
intelligence  may  distinguish,  from  the  &n- 
tastic  or  arbitrary  creations  of  imagination. 
When  on  occasion  of  an  existence  finite, 
contingent,  relative,  individuul,  attested 
by  experience,  I  conceive  the  infinite,  the 
necessary,  the  absolute,  the  universal ; 
when  rising  from  the  phacnomena  which 
the  universe  presents  to  my  observation, 
I  contemplate  the  great  laws  of  this  uni- 
verse, those  laws  which  constitute  the 
hnrmony  of  its  movements,  the  order  and 
the  beauty  of  its  plan  ;  when  retiring 
within  the  limits  of  my  proper  nature,  I 
connect  the  phenomena,  so  various  and 
so  mutable,  in  which  it  is  manifested,  to 
a  principle,  simple,  identical,  and  immut- 
able in  essence, — I  neither  imagine,  nor 
dream,  nor  fabricate;  I  conceive.  My 
conception  is  an  act  of  my  mind,  necessary 
and  legitimate  as  the  very  simplest  percep- 
tion. No  intelligent  being  has  a  right 
to  contest  the  authority  of  any  faculty 
whatever  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  lament- 


able to  see  the  highest  and  divinest  of  its 
functions  treated  with  contempt* 

6.— JouFFROY.— (Euvres  Completes  de 
Thomas  Reid,  Paris,  1836. 

Preface,  pp.  cc.  ccL — *  S'il  ept  un  service 
et  uu  service  dminent  que  les  ^cossais  aient 
rendu  k  la  philosophic,  c'est  aasur^ment 
d'avoir  ^tabli  une  fois  pour  toutes  dans  les 
eeprits,  et  de  mauidre  k  ce  qu'elle  ne  puisse 
plus  en  sortir,  I'id^e  qu'il  y  a  une  science 
d'observation,  une  science  de  faits,  &  la 
maniere  dont  I'entendent  les  physiciens, 
qui  a  I'esprit  humain  pour  objet  et  le  sens 
intime  pour  instrument,  et  dont  le  r^- 
sultat  doit  dtre  la  determination  des  lois 
de  I'eeprit,  comme  celui  des  sciences 
physiques  doit  6tre  la  determination  des 
lois  de  la  mati^re.  Les  philosophes  6co8- 
sais  ont-ils  eu  les  premiers  cette  id6et 
Non,  sans  doute,  si  par  avoir  une  id^ 
on  entend  simplement  en  ^mettre  d'au- 
tree  qui  la  contiennent;  k  le  prendre 
ainsi  plusieurs  philosophes  I'avaient  eue 
avant  eux,  et,  pour  ne  citer  que  les 
plus  cdl^bres,  on  la  trouve  dans  Locke  et 
dans  Descartes.  Mais  si  par  inventor  une 
idde  on  entend  non  pas  seulement  en 
concevoir  le  germe,  mais  la  saisir  en  elle- 
mdme  dans  toute  sa  vdritd  et  son  ^ten- 
due,  mais  en  voir  la  portde  et  les  conse- 
quences, mais  y  croire,  mais  la  pratiquer, 
mais  la  prdcher,  mais  la  mettre  dans  une 
telle  lumi^re  qu'elle  pdndtre  dans  tous  les 
esprits  et  qu'elle  soit  ddsormais  acquise 
d'une  maniere  definitive  k  I'intelligence 
humaine,  on  pent  dire  avec  v^rite  que, 
I'id^e  dont  il  s'agit,  les  ^cossais  I'ont  eue 
les  premiers  et  qu'ils  en  sont  les  vdritables 
inventeurs.  * 

P.  cciv.-ccvi. —  *  C'est  lit  en  effet  le  vrai 
titre,  le  titre  dminent  des  philosophes  dcoe- 
sais  h.  I'estime  de  la  postdritd  et  le  principal 
serA'ice  quails  aient  rendu  k  la  philosophic. 
C'est  un  fait  qu'avant  eux,  ni  I'idde  de 
cette  science  ainsi  nettemeut  ddmdlde,  nl 
Tidde  de  la  mdthode  vraie  h  y  appliquor, 
ni  I'exemple  d'une  application  rigoureuse 
de  cette  mdthode,  n'existaient;  c^en  est 
un  autre  que  depuis  eux  tout  cela  existe 
et  que  c'est  k  eux  qu'on  le  doit.  Qu*ila 
soient  trop  restds  dans  les  limites  de  cette 
science,  et,  feute  d'en  etre  assez  sortis, 
qu'ils  n'en  aient  pas  vu  toute  la  portde,  ni 
I'enscmble  des  liens  qui,  en  y  rattachant 
toutes  les  sciences  philosophiques,  en 
forment  le  point  de  ddpart  et  la  racine  de 
la  moitid  des  connaiasances  humaines,  cela 
est  vrai,  et  nous  I'avons  montr6;  que  les 
vues  historiques  qui  les  ont  conduits  k 
I'idde  de  cette  science  manquent  souvent 
d'6tendue  et  de  justesso,  et  que  dans  la 
determination  de  la  mdthode,  des  limites 
et  des  conditions  de  la  science  mdme,  ils 
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u  abet  i>a3  i^ji^uui^  ui  bien  vu,  ui  msmz 
Tu,  c*e9t  c«  qui  cat  ^moore  vnu  »t  ce  quo 

joura  oot-il  q^ie  rhaniieur  do  ravoir  etc^i^o 
e«t  k  eux^  ol  quo,  quand  rhietoii^  vcin^im 
marquei*  I'Spoque  oik  !a  scienoe  de  Iv'^prlt 
humain  &  Tdriubkmeai  ^  ooucuo  telle 
<)u'eDe  doit  rstritf  elle  aem  foroee  d'mdi- 
tiuer  e«lle  oA  lee  phllo«o{jbe«  ^co^saiB  out 

'  Une  SMonde  tddo  qui  rcate  gmv^ 
duia  reaprit  quand  oi}  n  hi  lo£i  phUo&ripIjo^ 
^^a^iBsak,  at  doiLt  DD  peut  din?,  comute  do 
Id  pf0{?^denie»  qit^ila  Vuiit  miee  au  moode, 
qtMiqtie  pluaieur9  philoaopbi^^,  et  Locke 
&n  demior  liea»  Ven^ent  mdii^utfe,  c*«it 
que  In  cormajfiHiLUce  de  UDfrpnt  bumaiD  eb 
dp  M54  loia  c«t  la  condition  de  &i)lutioii  de 
]i^  ptiipirt  doft  que^tiona  dout  la  pbilo- 
sopbie  &'t>ccui>0,  do  tiiani^re  que  pour  WF- 
poiidre  ccis  queiftionA  il  f^ut  aTAnt  knit 
Hcqu^rir  o«tte  oonttftkaaQoe,  et  qu'ellea  ne 
peUTent  Jtre  t^eoluee  qu^a  pftr  bjpoUi^ 
tatit  qif  on  ne  la  poe^iMe  paa.  Nous  ftvoDi 
montrd  que  c/atta  id^e  n'Jtait  que  le  germe 
d*iiiie  id^  plus  grajide  que  lc«  ]^O0iuda 
n*ODt  sfttde  qu'b  moiti^y  L  fl^ToIr  que  toutea 
Itis  BcienceA  pliiloaopbiquea  d^pcEideiit  de 
k  psjfchokigiet  pM^e  qua  tj:»ute3  tee  quoa- 
tioDA  qu^ell^  ngiicDt  viennent  ae  rdsoudre 
dftng  In  connHjjsaance  des  pb^ooiD^nea  spi- 
HttjelA^  6i  que  c'est  lit  le  eamot^ro  oom- 
tnuti  qui  tm'it  toutea  era  BciencGB  enfcre 
ell^  qui  «n  constltue  ruiiit£^  ot  lew  dia- 
tiDgue  dea  so!enor«  pbydquoaw  Koub 
avoiM  Bjoul^  que  si  \m  Beouate  ft'dtiueDt 
Uevfa  jusqiA  eette  id&e,  ii  la  gloire  d'a- 
Toir  foudj^  b  science  de  re»prit  bumiun 
i1b  »u«ii?nl  ijout^  oeKe  d'avoir  fix^  I'id^ 
de  k  pbUoaopbie  ei  d  avoir  t^rganmd  ctctt^ 
moitie  de  In  ooniuiBsaiiee  humAine.  Ifiam 
m  oett«  conception  est  r»t^  impuf«t« 
d«na  Imir  esprit,  il  u>u  eet  pus  mollis  ttu 
qu*elle  «'y  e«t  Buffi*aiomeRt  d^Tslop^ 
pour  imprirtirr  h  la  philogopbie  ^^wasaiao 
line  dtr&ction  odgintLUi  ot  qui  «»t  lelon 
nana  odie-lK  m^me  q>io  la  pbilu<>ophie  doit 
fl^TTO.  SubordoQiier  tou  to  recbercbe  pbi- 
loiopbique  h  la  ffs^cbolof^ie,  sur  oe  iitnd^- 
znont  qtio  ioute  queation  pbilcMopbique  a 
ea  enlntion  dans  qtielqu«a  lois  de  U  nature 
BptHtu4^Ue,  eomittt  toula  queatien  pbysiquc^ 
a  bi  aieune  dms  qudquea  loU  de  la  na* 
ture  phjsiquef  vojlE  en  r^alitl  oe  que  laa 


[  EoonuifiU  ont  Mit  et  le  principe  qui  platie 
i  E9ur  tciiiW  leiir  pbilfn^tTpbie^  qui  ranimp, 
qui  In  dirige,  et  dont  nn  reete  p6Ti6ir6 
qtmud  on  Tn  6tiidi6o»  La  infethiKle  pbi- 
lu^cipbiqiie  de»  l^coaaiua  n'eat  autre  cbos^ 
qu'une  cona^|uetice  de  oe  prinoipfl;  ot 
non-^ulemeiit  ill  ont  prouve  la  T^rit^  de 
cti  principe  puur  un  grand  nonibre  de 
quaatiouA  pbilo^phiques  et  pour  lea  ptua 
importAntc^j  mais  ik  I'Dnt  constamment 
pratiqu^.* 

Pp.  ccFiL,  ccviii. — *  Avant  et  depui*  leu 
^offiMiia  nueun  nutre  rfst&ine  n'offre  cette 
construction  de  la  science;  elle  leur  app&r* 
tient  en  propro,  et  c'est  1&  lo  deeond  service 
qu'ik  ont  rendu  Ik  \r  pbilo^jtophie,  lU  ont 
^d^  k  science  de  re«prit  bumaini  o'est  lo 
premiGr ;  aprfea  on  nvoir  63 tf  Tidde,  ili  ont 
fait  de  cette  sden^  lo  point  de  d(5pnrt  de  k 
philoflc>pyG  et  aont  Tenus  cbercber  dun^  sea 
donn^ca  la  solution  aoionti%uc  de  taute 
qiiestioUj  c'eet  lik  lo  second* 

'  Uue  troiailme  id^  qui  ^*^K  mj^iija 
importante  ni  moina  [iropre  ftUE  KcoMaia 
que  les  pr^c^entes,  c'mt  riiflmiktbn 
complete  dea  roclierchoB  f^iHoaopbiquea 
et  dea  recbercbea  pbjiiquet,  fotid^G  aur 
c&  principe  que  1^  unea  et  les  autrea  ont 
^gaJoment  pent  objet  la  conuaissance  d'oiio 
partie  defl  ^cuTres  de  Dteu,  et  qu'il  n'j 
^  paa  degx  mani^riiia  de  connaltre  les 
muvrea  de  Dieu^  lunid  une  aeule^  qui  ft'ap- 
pllque  A  k  Bolutiou  dea  queationa  pbilo- 
Eopniques  conimo  h  <ici\h  de^  quc^Uona 
pbyaiquea,* 

K  ocxiii— •  En  pronvant  eette  aimilt- 
tudo,  ik  difinipeat  k  snperatatieu^  ub- 
wuritiS  qui  cntoiire  lea  recb«rcbe«  pbiloao* 
pbique« ;  ila  lea  ratn^ent  anx  almpjes  con* 
ditlon«,  i  I  a  simple  nature,  4  k  simple 
m^tbode  de  toutea  lot  re<^herchea  scienldfi- 
quos;  Os  montrent  lerreor  oonatante  das 
pbHoBopbes  qui  out  m^Sconnm octto  vMii; 
ik  eipliqucnt  par  eette  orreur  k  deitlii^ 
mkheureuftcd^cearecbercbQS;  tkiaaramil 
ainai  ks  eeprita  que  oette  dealie^  6lo|s^ 
n&it  de  a*ea  ooonper,  et  ki  nffMlknt  A  » 
pbHooopbio  efi  k  mettant  daos  una  woh 
□ouvelle  et  cevicndiLzit  ^^proiivc^e*  dami  k 
grande  voie  qu  iudiquent  lee  lok  do  Ten- 
tendement^  qu'out  Boivie  toutea  loa  ioi> 
eucea,  et  juir  kqueUe  resprit  bniiiftio  ^t 
mrehA  h  iouim  ks  rMfM  qui  font  n  puii^ 
vnoeet  ea  gloire/ 
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Tit»  life  of  which  I  am  now  to  preaeot  Uy 
tbe  Royal  Society  a  short  act^dunt,  althoupsh 
it  fixe«  mt  era  in  th«  hislorjr  of  moileni 
philosophy,  vfOR  iincommotily  harren  of 
tboi^e  inddenta  whicli  fum^h  timt4>ria]s  for 
bM>gnhphy— etrcnuoiListy  devoted  to  truths 
to  irlrtue,  and  to  the  best  iDtcresls  of  niim- 
Idnd^  btit  spent  m  the  obscurity  of  b  Learned 
retirement,  remote  from  the  purmiits  of 
amhitioii,  iMid  with  little  solicitude  about 
iitemry  fume*  After  the  agitation,  Uowevef , 
of  th«  political  conTiilBions  which  Europe 
llfti  witueaeed  for  a  course  of  yean,  the 
umplo  record  of  Buch  a  life  may  dotire  id 
internet  even  from  its  uniformity  ;  and, 
when  oontmsted  with  the  evciita  of  the 
pUiillg  aocne,  tnay  tend  the  thoughtji  to 
womm  ▼tevi  of  humsin  tiatum  on  which  it  b 
not  ungntefui  to  r^poee, 

Tboinas  Reid,  D.D,,  late  Profeeior  of 
Monkl  Philosophy  in  tho  University  of  Glas- 
gow, wan  bom,  on  the  26th  of  April  I7IO, 
At  Stmichan,  in  Kineardineiiliire,  a  conntry 
pariiih,  situated  about  twenty  mUfs  from 
Aberdeonp  on  the  tiorth  side  of  the  Gram- 
pian  moiiiitain&, 

HIa  father,  the  Rev,  Lewk  Reid,  was 
miniaFter  of  this  pariah  for  fifty  yeara.  Ho 
waa  a  clerfl^man,  according  to  hii  »oti*s 
account  of  him,  reepected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  bla  |>iaty;  prudjeoee,  and  bMWVO' 
lance ;  inheriting  tmm  hia  anceatofa  (mott 
of  whora^  fnjra  the  time  of  the  Prote«tant 
e.4tahlislimeni,  Iwl  t>een  minislera  of  ihe 
Cliurch  of  Scotland)  that  jmrily  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners  which  be(»me  lua  atalion ; 


and  a  loveof  letters^  winch,  withoutattmct- 
inj5  the  notice  of  the  world,  amused  hi^ 
leisure  and  di«mfied  kia  retirement 

For  Aome  generationa  before  hia  time,  a 
propensity  to  literature,  and  to  the  teamed 
professionB — a  propcnwty  wiiieh,  when  it 
hA»  once  become  characteriatieal  of  a  race, 
]&  peculiajriy  apt  to  le  propajy;ated  by  the 
influence  of  early  nflsoclntionM  nod  habits- 
may  bo  traced  In  several  individuals  amotiji^ 
his  kindred.  One  of  his  aneestorv,  Janica 
Reid,  was  the  llr»t  miniater  of  Baitchory- 
Teman  after  the  Reformation,  and  trana- 
mitted  to  four  sons  a  predilection  for  thow 
^ttndioua  ImbltH  whicli  ft*mied  his  own  bap- 
pine^aa-  He  wiu!  bimiitlf  a  younger  son  of 
Mr  Reid  of  Pitfoddehi,  a  gpntieman  of  a  very 
ancient  and  respectable  family  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen. 

Jamcfl  Reid  was  succet'ded  as  minister  of 
B&nchory  by  his  son  Robert.  Another 
son,  Thomaa,  rose  to  TOn^idcrable  distinc- 
tion, both  a»  a  philosopher  and  a  |»of?t ;  and 
seems  to  Iwuve  wanted  neither  ability  nor 
inclination  to  turn  his  attuinments  to  the 
be^  adTantage,  After  travetlini^  over 
Europe,  and  maintain  in  n^^  aa  was  tbe  eu«- 
toni  of  hia  ajce,  public  diBputations  tn  isevs- 
ml  universitiee.  bt  eolltctod  int^  n  volume 
the  theeea  and  diaaartfttioM  which  had  been 
the  snbjeets  of  his  literary  eontcal*^  and 
also  published  some  Latin  poema,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  collection  entitled, 
**  ihiiiiai  Pii'fiiaruJjt  Stfil0r*ifn,"  On  bis 
petum  to  hiiij  native  country,  he  fixed  hia 
ratildencc  in  London^  where  he  wa»  a|i- 
point«d  seeretftfy  in  the  tireek  and  Latin 
tAn£u<^  ^  Ktni  James  I*  of  Ens  and;* 
and  lived  in  hablta  dt  iotimaey  with  some 


*  w  tmt  En«tiili  vf  I  ■  ttp,  fttflfljt  with  I  heitimmi 
fslnck  Voung,  lf«ntlM<<d  mlo  L*llfi.— H. 
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of  the  moflt  distiuguished  characters  of  tluU  I 
period.  Little  more,  I  beliere,  is  known  . 
of  Thomas  Reid^s  history,  excepting  that  ! 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen  a  curious  collection  of  books  and  ! 
manuscripts,  with  a  fund  for  establishing  a 
salary  to  a  libranan. 

Alexander  Reid,  the  third  son,  was  physi- 
dan  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  published 
several  books  on  surgery  and  medicine, 
rhe  fortune  he  acquired  in  the  course  of 
his  practice  uas  considerable,  and  enabled 
him  (beside  many  legacies  to  his  relations 
and  friends)  to  leave  various  lasting  and 
honourable  memorials,  both  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  of  his  attachment  to  letters. 

A  fourth  son,  whoAe  name  was  Adam, 
translated  into  English  Buchanan*s  His- 
tory of  Scotland.  Of  this  translation, 
ivhich  was  never  published,  there  is  a 
manuscript  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

A  grandson  of  Robert,  the  eldest  of  these 
sons,  was  the  third  minister  of  Banchor}' 
after  the  Reformation,  and  was  great- 
grandfather of  Thomas  Reid,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.* 

The  particulars  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
stated  on  the  authority  of  some  sliort 
memorandums  written  by  Dr  Reid  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  a  8u;:;gc8tion  of  his  friend,  Dr  Gregory, 
he  had  resolved  to  amuse  himself  witli  col- 
lecting such  facts  as  his  papers  or  memory 
cfmld  supply,  with  respect  to  his  life,  and 
the  progress  of  his  studies ;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, before  he  had  fairly  entered  on  tlie 
subject,  his  design  y^tm  interrupted  by  hi» 
last  illnej'-<.  If  he  had  lived  to  complete 
it,  r  might  have  entertained  hopes  of  pre- 
senting U)  the  public  some  details  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  his  opinions  and 
speculations  on  those  important  subjects  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  talents — the  most 
Interesting  of  all  articles  in  the  biography 
of  a  philosopher,  and  of  which  it  is  to  be 
lameute«l  tliat  so  few  authentic  records  are 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  letters.  All 
the  information,  however,  which  I  have 
derivc<l  from  these  notes,  is  exhausted  in 
the  foregriing  j>ages ;  and  I  must  content 
myself,  ij  the  continuation  of  my  narrative^ 
with  those  indirect  aids  which  tradition, 
and  the  recollection  of  a  few  old  acquaint- 
ance, afford ;  added  to  what  I  myself  Iiave 
learned  from  Dr  Reid's  conversation,  or  col- 
lected from  a  careful  perusal  of  his  writings. 

His  mother,  Margaret  Gregory,  was  a 
daughter  of  David  Csregory,  K$>q.  of  Kin- 
nairdie,  in  lianfTshin;,  elder  brother  of 
James  Gregory,  the  inventor  of  the  reflect- 
ing telescope,  and  the  antagonist  of  II uy- 
ghens.  She  was  oneof  twenty-nine  children ; 

'    Note  A. 


the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  DaTid 
Gregory,  Savilian  Professor  o[  Astrmomy 
at  Oxford,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Two  of  her  younger  brotheiB 
were  at  the  same  time  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics— the  one  at  St  Andrew*s,  the  other 
at  Edinburgh— and  were  the  fint  persons 
who  taught  the  Nei»toniaa  philosophy  in 
our  northern  universities,  llie  hereditary 
worth  and  genius  which  have  so  long  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  still  distinguish,  the 
descendants  of  this  memorable  Caimily,  are 
well  known  to  all  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  Scottish  biography ;  but  it  is 
not  known  so  generally,  that,  throog^i  the 
female  line,  the  same  characteristical  endow- 
ments have  been  conspicuous  in  yarioas 
instances ;  and  that  to  the  other  monuments 
which  illustrate  the  race  of  the  Gregories, 
is  to  be  added  the  Fhilotophy  of  Reid, 

With  respect  to  the  earlier  part  of  Dr 
Reid*s  life,  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  amounts  to  this : — That,  after  two 
years  spent  at  the  parish  school  of  Kincar- 
dine, he  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
had  the  advantage  of  prosecuting  his  clase- 
ical  studies  under  an  able  and  diligent 
teacher ;  that,  about  the  age  of  twdve  or 
thirteen,  he  yfVJi  entered  as  a  student  in 
Marischal  College  ;  and  that  his  master  in 
philosophy  for  three  years  ^-wa  Dr  Cxeorge 
Tumbull,  who  afterwards  attracted  some 
degree  of  notice  as  an  author ;  particularly 
by  a  book  entitled,  ^'  Principles  of  Mond 
Philosophy  ;**  and  by  a  voluminous  treatise 
(long  ago  forgotten)  on  ''  Ancient  Paint- 
ing.*** The  sessions  of  the  College  were, 
at  that  time,  very  short,  and  tlie  educa- 
tion (according  to  Dr  Reid*s  ottn  acooont) 
slight  and  superficial. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  information 
which  I  have  received,  that  he  gave  any 
early  indications  of  future  eminence.  His 
industry,  however,  and  modesty,  were  con- 
spicuous from  hb  childhood ;  and  it  was 
foretold  of  him,  by  the  parish  schoolmaster, 
who  initiated  him  in  the  first  principles  o. 
learning,  "  That  he  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  man  of  good  and  well-wearing  parts  ;**  a 
prediction  which  touched,  not  unhappily, 
on  that  capacity  of  '^  patient  thought** 
which  so  peculiarly  characterised  his  philo- 
sophical genius. 

His  residence  at  the  L'^niversity  was  pro- 
longed beyond  the  usual  term,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  appointment  to  the  office  Oi 
librarian,  which  had  been  endowed  by  one 
of  his  ancestors  about  a  century  before. 
The  situation  was  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
passion  for  study,  and  united  the  charms 
of  a  learned  society  with  the  quiet  of  an 
academical  retreat. 

•   Vot«  B. 
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Dtirbg  this  pericNl,  he  formf?d  on  mtlmiM^y 
wUli  Jolm  Stewart,  of  Upwards  Prufcsiar  of 
M&tbem&de«  in  Murisehal  College,  iLud 
^itiihof  of  **  A  Commentary  on  Ncwtoii*» 
QUAdntttfc  of  Curved."  }1\m  prodilectiou 
for  tnatheiniitical  purBuits  wi^b  coiifiniicd 
Aud  fit  rengthcncfl  by  thU  connect]  oi  i ,  I  Iwi ve 
oHen  heani  liim  mention  it  with  much 
pleasurei  while  he  retoUceted  the  iiititmr 
With  whidi  they  both  prosecuted  the&e  (tLb* 
dilating  Btudies,  and  the  MghU  which  they 
impftrted  mutu&Uy  to  each  other^  in  their 
fiFBt  perusal  of  the  **  Pn ««/»«,'*  at  a  time 
wheii  a  knowledge  of  tlie  NeHionian  dis- 
ea¥erieA  waA  only  to  be  aequirud  in  the 
wiitlngB  of  t}ieir  illufitrioua  author. 

In  17^0,  Dr  Beid  resigned  hia  oOice  of 
librarian,  and  aceompauied  Mr  Stewart  on 
im  excursion  to  England.  They  visited 
together  London j  Oxford,  and  Cainbri<^, 
and  were  introduced  to  the  nequamtanoe  of 
many  penonac^the  ftr^t  liu-niry  emmence. 
Hifl  relttiion  to  Dr  Davirl  Gregory  prt^curcd 
him  a  ready  access  ia  Martin  Folkes^  wht^se 
house  coneentraied  the  rootit  interi^tbg 
objects  which  the  rsetropolia  had  to  offer  to 
biB  euriosity.  At  Cambridge  hi»  saw  Dr 
Bentleyj  who  delighted  him  with  hk  learn- 
ing, and  amused  hira  with  hb  vanity ;  and 
enjoyed  repeatedly  the  eouver&ation  of  the 
blmd  nuathemaiician,  Saunderson — a  pheno. 
menon  in  the  biatory  of  the  hmnan  mind  to 
whifh  he  has  referred  more  than  once  in 
hia  philosophical  §peculattona^ 

With  the  learned  and  amiable  man  who 
wia  his  com^>anloii  in  this  joumeyj  he  mam* 
ilhed  an  uiiltiterniptfd  fHen*labtp  ^U  1766, 
when  Mr  Stewart  died  of  a  malignant  fefer 
His  death  vas  aeeompajiicd  t^ith  chrcuui- 
Btance«  deeply  afflicting  to  Dr  Rt^id  s  setisi- 
bjlity ;  U»e  «am&  diforder  proving  ^tal  to 
\m  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  were 
buried  witli  him  in  one  grave. 

In  1737,  Dr  Reid  waa  preiented,  by  the 
Kizig*»  College  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  Living  of 
New-Maeliar^  in  Ihe  ssmm  comity  ;  but  the 
dreumsfcanees  in  which  he  entered  on  \m 
prefenDemt  were  far  froni  an^piciouj^  The 
intemperate  seal  of  one  uf  hi»  pr&dccefiK>r», 
and  an  averalon  to  the  kw  of  patn^nage,  h^id 
ao  mflamed  the  uiinde  of  his  piLriiihioriera 
a^ainft  liJm,  that,  in  the  Brat  di4M?harge  of 
his  clerical  fqnetiuiiis  he  had  RtA  only  to  en* 
counter  the  most  violent  oppoftitlon,  btit  waa 
eacpowd  to  perscmal  danger*  His  iinxi  earied 
atleiition,  bowevefj  to  the  duti^  t*f  his 
oScc,  111.        :*  ■    ■        I  ranee  of  hb 

teroij  wts  h  is  huinanity> 

soon  ovl:,..,  ,.  ,..,  ii,^_  ^..^judioce;  and, 
noi  many  yiiarR  afl«fwmfdi^  wh«n  ha  waa 
Oklli'd  tMjik  different  uimikm^  the  mane  per* 
flona  who  bad  inlfcrwi  ihemsetvi-ji  to  be  so 
far  mialod  iS  to  take  a  »liJirv  In  the  out  rages 
i^nct  bim,  followed  hini,  iui  hi«  d^jmrturei 
vilh  tlltlr  blesBlfigfc  ami  team. 


Dr  ReSd^a  popularity  at  Xew*Maehar  (as 
I  am  Lnformed  by  the  respectable  olorgv- 
nuui*  who  now  helds  that  linng)  incr^i^M^ 
greatly  after  his  marriage,  in  1|40,  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  unele^  Dr  Georige 
Reid,  physician  in  I^ndon,  The  aeconi- 
modating  manncru  of  this  ejtcellent  womaii^ 
and  her  good  oflicea  among  the  sick  and 
neceaaitous,  are  itill  lemembered  with  gm- 
titudc,  and  so  endeared  the  family  to  the 
neighbourhood,  that  its  removal  w^^aa  rc- 
gurded  as  a  general  misfortune.  Tlie  simple 
and  aifecting  langoage  in  which  eome  old 
men  expr(?;»ed  thtfrnselrefi  on  this  aDbject, 
in  conversing  with  the  preeent  minister, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  1—^^  We  fonght 
agmsiii  Dr  Reid  when  he  cajnC;^  and  would 
have  fought ybr  him  when  he  went  awny/* 

In  some  notes  relative  to  the  earlier  part 
of  hia  history,  which  have  been  kindly  com- 
municated to  Tzie  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Davidaon, 
ministor  of  Rajnej  it  is  mentioned,  as  a 
prorT  of  hm  uneommoci  modeflly  and  dilB- 
rlence^  that^  long  after  he  became  miniiter  of 
New-Machar,  be  was  accuirtetned,  from  a 
distrust  in  his  own  powers,  to  ] breach  the 
sermons  of  Dr  TjUotson  and  of  Dr  Evan&  . 
I  Lave  beard,  also,  through  other  chaniiels, 
that  be  bad  neglected  the  pmctice  of  eom* 
po^tioii  to  a  tnore  tlioii  ordinary  degree  in 
the  earlier  part  of  hk  f^tudi<.>s.  'Tlxe  fact  is 
curiooSi  when  contrasted  with  that  eaaoi 
perfipicuity,  and  purity  of  style,  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  From  some  informs^ 
don^  however,  which  has  been  lately  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  one  of  his  nean-st  rekiioJLS, 
I  have  resson  to  believe  that  the  number 
of  original  db^conrseti  which  be  wrote  while 
a  countrv  clerinTnan,  was  not  inootuiider* 
abJe.       ' 

TliC  satisfaction  of  Ws  own  mind  vrm 
probably,  at  this  period,  a  more  powcr^ 
incentive  to  bis  philosophical  researches, 
than  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bistrtict  the 
world  ajian  author.  But,  whatever  his  views 
were,  one  thing  la  certain,  that,  during  his 
rceidcnce  at  N  ew.M&char,  tlic  g^reater  "|iart 
of  ilia  time  was  sjient  in  the  most  intoiif* 
study ;  more  particularly  in  a  csireful  exami- 
nnliou  of  the  laws  of  external  f^erceptiuD^ 
and  fjf  the  otbtr  priueiplcg  which  form  tlie 
ground w^irk  of  huniau  knowledge*  iiia 
chief  relaxations  were  gardening  and  Imtany, 
to  both  of  which  purenits  he  retained  his 
attaduficni  even  in  old  age> 

A  Mp«r  which  he  publiiihed  In  the  Phi- 
lo<tophicalTrangftctlouaof  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  for  the  year  1748^  affords  some 
liglit  with  respect  to  the  pntgrcfia  of  bis 
t|j«c%)latlonfi  aliout  this  j^riod.  It  is  eu- 
tilledf  **  An  Essay  ou  Q.uantity,  CMrcajrioned 
by  reading  a  Treatise  in  which  Simple  and 
Compotind  Ratioa  are  annlled  to  Mriue  and 

»Th«t  R**  WiiiiApi  siFvniCf} 
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Merit  ;**  and  shews  plainly,  by  its  contents, 
that,  although  ho  had  not  yet  entizety  re- 
linquished the  favourite  researches  o^  his 
youth,  he  was  beginning  to  direct  his  thoughts 
to  other  objects* 

The  treatise  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  was  manifestly  the  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir~ 
tite  ;•*  by  Dr  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow.  Ac- 
cording to  this  very  ingenious  writer,  the 
moment  of  public  good  produced  by  an  indi- 
vidual, depending  partly  on  his  beneoolence, 
and  partly  on  his  aM/iVy,  the  relation  between 
these  different  moral  ideas  may  be  expressed 
in  the  technical  form  of  algebraists,  by  say- 
ing that  the  first  is  in  the  compound  pro- 
portion of  the  two  others.  Hence,  Dr 
Hutcheson  infers,  that  "  ike  benevolence  of 
an  agent  (which  in  this  system  is  synony- 
mous with  his  moral  merit)  is  proportional 
to  a  fraction,  having  the  moment  of  good 
for  the  numerator,  and  the  ability  of  the 
agent  for  the  denominator. "  Various  other 
examples  of  a  similar  nature  occur  in  the 
same  work ;  and  are  stated  with  a  gravity 
not  altogether  worthy  of  the  author.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  intended  merely  as 
illuitra  lions  of  his  general  reasonings,  not  as 
media  of  investigation  for  the  discovery  of 
new  conclusions  ;  but  they  appeared  to  Dr 
Reid  to  be  an  iimovation  which  it  was  of 
importance  to  resist,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency it  might  have  (by  confounding  the 
evidence  of  different  branches  of  science)  to 
retard  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  very 
high  reputation  which  Dr  Hutcheson  then 
possessed  in  the  universities  of  Scotland, 
added  to  the  recent  attempts  of  Pitcaim  and 
Cheyne  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to 
medicine,  would  bestow,  it  is  likely,  an  in- 
terest on  Dr  Reid*s  Essay  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  possess  at  present.  Many  of 
the  observations,  however,  which  it  contains, 
arc  acute  and  original ;  and  all  of  them  are 
expressed  with  that  clearness  and  precision 
so  conspicuous  in  his  subsequent  composi- 
tions. The  circumstance  which  renders  a 
subject  susceptil)le  of  mathematical  consider- 
ation, Lb  accurately  stated  ;  and  the  proper 
province  of  that  science  defined  in  such  a 
manner  as  sufficiently  to  expose  the  absur- 
dity of  those  abuses  of  its  technical  phrase- 
ology which  were  at  that  time  prevalent. 
From  some  passages  in  it,  there  is,  I  think, 
ground  for  concluding  that  the  author*s 
reading  had  not  been  very  extensive  pre- 
vious to  thb  period.  The  enumeration,  in 
particular,  which  he  lias  given  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  proper  quanlitpf  affords  a  proof 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  re- 
fined yet  sound  disquisitions  concerning  the 
nature  of  number  and  of  proportion,  which 
liad  appeared,  almost  a  century  before,  in 
the  "  AJathemuiical  T^ectures"  of  Dr  Bur- 


row ;  nor  with  the  remarks  on  the  same 
subject  introduced  by  Dr  Clarice  in  one  of 
his  controversial  letters  addressed  to 
Leibnitz. 

In  the  same  paper,  Dr  Reid  takes  occa- 
sion to  ofler  some  reflections  on  the  dispute 
between  the  Newtonians  and  Leibnitzians, 
concerning  the  measure  of  forces.  The 
fundamental  idea  on  which  these  reflections 
proceed,  is  just  and  important ;  and  it 
leads  to  the  correction  of  an  error  com- 
mitted very  generally  by  the  partisans  of 
both  opinions— that  of  mistaking  a  question 
concerning  the  comparative  advantages  of 
two  definitions  for  a  difference  of  statement 
with  respect  to  a  physical /act.  It  must.  I 
think,  be  acknowled^,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  whole  merits  of  the  ooutroversy 
are  not  here  exhausted ;  and  that  the  hon- 
our of  placing  this  very  subtle  and  abstruse 
question  in  a  point  of  view  calculated  to 
reconcile  completely  the  contending  parties, 
was  reserved  for  M.  D'Alembert.  To  have 
fallen  short  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  inquiries  of  that  eminent  man,  on  a 
subject  so  congenial  to  his  favourite  habits 
of  study,  will  iiot  reflect  any  discredit  on  the 
powers  of  Dr  Reid^s  mind,  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  celebrated  discussion. 

In  1752,  the  professors  of  Kin^s  Col- 
lege elected  Dr  Reid  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, in  testimony  of  the  high  opinion  they 
liad  formed  of  his  learning  and  abilities. 
Of  the  particular  plan  which  he  followed 
in  his  academical  lectures,  while  he  held 
this  office,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  account;  but  the  depart- 
ment of  science  which  was  assigned  to  him 
by  the  general  system  of  education  in  that 
university,  was  abundantly  extensive ;  com- 
prehending Mathematics  and  Physics  as 
well  as  Logic  and  Ethics.  A  similar  system 
was  pursued  formerly  in  the  other  univer- 
sities of  Scotland ;  the  same  professor  then 
conducting  his  pupil  through  all  those 
branches  of  knowlcnlgo  which  are  now  ap- 
propriated to  different  teachers.  And  where 
he  liappened  fortunately  to  possess  those 
various  accomplishments  whicli  distin- 
guished Dr  Reid  in  so  remarkable  a  degree, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  unity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  method  of  which  such 
academical  courses  admitted,  must  neces- 
sarily have  i»ossessed  important  advantages 
over  that  more  minute  subdivision  of  liter- 
ary labour  which  has  since  been  introduced. 
But,  as  public  establisluuents  ought  to  adapt 
themselves  to  what  Lb  ordinary,  rather  than 
to  what  is  possible,  it  Lb  not  surprising  that 
expcTienco  should  have  gradually  suggested 
an  arrangement  more  suitable  to  the  narrow 
limits  which  commonly  circumscribe  human 
genius. 

Soon  after  l>r  Reid*s  removal  to  Alwr- 
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deen,  he  projected  (m  eonjuncflbTi  with  his 
frieiid  Dt  Johw  Gregory)  b  literary  society, 
which  9uba)iii«4  for  many  yeiirs,  iw>d  which 
Beems  to  have  luwl  the  liapiHtNat  effecU  in 
awiU^eniiLg  and  rliriH>iing  that  spirit  of  pUiln- 
flOpliiciJ  retiearcli  whiuh  ha^  ^liia^  rcHi^cted 
80  much  luAtre  on  the  north  uf  ScotL&nd. 
The  me^tingH  of  this  society  wero  hold 
weekly ;  liod  alTorded  the  izii?mbei!B  (beaide 
the  odrHntAgjes  to  he  deKved  from  n  iDutual 
^IDIiaunitmttoti  uf  their  ^iitinieuis  on  ttte 
Mmtnoii  objects  of  ih^it  [nir^uii)  an  oppor- 
tunity oi  fiubjectitig  their  mtetided  puhUca- 
ia0na  to  the  test  of  friendly  criticism.  The 
Duiuber  t>f  volimhle  works  which  fMued^ 
ncArlj  kbotitthe  H«i,mo  time,  from  indlvtduiilii 
connected  with  this  iDstitution-^nion;  piU'- 
ttcul&rly  llie  writing  of  RjL'id,  OFcgoryj 
C&mphell,  Beattte^  and  Gerard^ fnniish  the 
best  pajiegyrie  on  the  enlightened  \iewa  of 
thoee  under  whodt  direct  Ion  it  WAi!  originally 
formed. 

Among  tliese  works,  the  moat  ongioal 
and  profound  waa  unquestionably  tho  *-  In- 
quiry into  the  liumau  Blind/*  puhlUiJied  by 
Df  Held  in  17G4.  Tin?  jdan  appt-arw  to  have 
beeci  a^neeived,  and  the  subject  deeply  medi- 
tated, b}  the  author  lr>ug  befii>re ;  but  it  i« 
doubt fnl  whether  hia  modoaty  would  have 
^ver  ^tenititted  him  to  present  to  the  world 
the  fruita  of  lus  solitary  studiea^  without  the 
encouragement  which  he  received  from  the 
gcnerul  ac^juiefioenee  of  liia  associates  in  the 
most  important  conclufiions  to  which  he  had 
been  led. 

From  a  passage  in  the  dedication,  it  would 
seem  that  the  apeenlatiouB  which  termi- 
nated In  these  conclufiions^  had  conimeneed 
aft  early  aa  the  year  I  J^9  ;  at  which  [>eriod 
the  publication  of  Mr  Hume'a  '*  Treatiae  of 
Human  Nature,'*  induced  him,  for  the  6rst 
time^  (aa  he  himeelf  inCbnns  ua,)  ^*  to  call 
in  question  the  princtplea  eommon(^  rtroeived 
with  regard  to  the  human  uudemt&ndiug/* 
In  hia  ^^Emmys  on  the  Intellectual  Powera,*' 
he  acknowledges  tlmt,  in  hk  youtli,  he  had, 
witJiont  examhuitioii,  luhuitttxl  the  ^ita- 
hliahcd  opiuion»i  on  which  Mr  Huuie*a  aya- 
tem  of  Bcepticifim  was  raised :  and  thai  It 
waa  the  euuEetjucuce^  which  tliette  opnuonfl 
tteetUi'^l  to  Involve,  which  roused  hm  auapl- 
elona  ooneemLng  their  truth.  ^*  If  i  may 
ftm/amHf"  aajs  he^  ^'  to  apeak  my  own  cmn- 
tfamiltli  lm»jeaheilB'redth£dtietrifw0 idfm 
mSttefy  M  to  embtaoe  the  whtjile  of  Bprkt.^. 
ky^tgntiOli^on^  with  It ;  lill,  ftud in j; other 
eoninqaeikOM  to  follow  from  it,  whif^h  j^vc 
mo  more  unctldnoa  tlian  thr  wiint  of  a  urn- 
terial  world,  it  «Mn*  into  my  minil,  more 
tluin  forty  yeart  u-^   .  the  question, 

What  iTviileiic*  ha  4aetrine^  tlmt 

all  tliu  iihjecta  of  tkti  ^M„.^M.d^'^  ana  id&m  m 
my  ow  1}  ni hid  f  Fx«aa  tl^  tiam  In  tlw  pr»- 
anut,  i  Itave  baen  eandMly  mai  lfn|«fl£|r<^ 
aa  1  think,  nA'cking  for  th«  erUtouoo  of  uita 


lirinerple ;  but  ean  find  none,  excepting  ^o 
authority  of  phUoeopher^** 

In  following  the  train  of  Dr  Beid'a  re- 
searchea^  this  Last  extract  nierita  attcutiou, 
Ma  it  containa  an  e:iphcit  avowal,  on  bis 
own  part,  that,  at  one  f>eriod  of  his  life^  he 
had  been  Ledf  by  Berkeley  ^a  reaaonings,,  to 
ahnndou  the  belief  of  the  e^iistence  of  ma^/rr. 
Tlie  avowal  doea  honour  to  hia  candour, 
and  the  ^t  rcfloote  no  diBcredit  on  his  «^i;a^ 
city*  Tlie  truth  ia,  that  this  article  of  the 
Eorkleian  system,  however  raintraiT  to  the 
coEJclosions  of  a  sounder  philosophy,,  was 
t^ie  error  of  no  common  mind,  Ckt^naidertHl 
in  crtntrast  with  that  theory  of  malerialiam 
tvhich  the  excellent  author  was  anaioua  to 
supplant,  it  posae^ised  important  advantages, 
not  only  in  ltd  teitdericyt  hut  in  its  acienltfic 
consistency  ;  and  it  aJl'urtled  a  proof,  whei^ 
ever  it  met  with  a  favourable  raoeption,  of 
an  miderstanding  superior  to  thoM  casual 
aseueiationa  which,  in  the  apprehenslnna  of 
most  men,  blend  iudiAsolubly  the  pbenn- 
msna  of  tliiought  with  the  objects  of  external 
perception.  It  is  recorded  as  a  saying  uf 
M.  Tuigotj  (whose  philosophical  opinions  iu 
aome  Important  points  approached  very 
neai^ly  to  theae  of  Dr  Reid,')  dtat  "  ho 
who  had  Dover  doubted  of  the  ex^iatenoe  of 
nmtler,  might  be  asiurod  ho  had  no  turn  for 
mc'iaphyfei^  disqukltionB,'* 

As  the  rufutaliDti  of  Mr  Hume'e  sceptical 
thetvry  was  the  great  and  professed  object  of 
JJr  jieid's  '*  Iiiquirji** he waa anxious, before 
taking  the  field  as  a  ^^outfoveraial  writer,  to 
jgruard  againat  the  danger  of  misapprehend- 
ing or  uitsrepresenting  the  meaning  of  hts 
adversary,  by  submitting  his  reasonings  to 
Mr  Huine*s'  private  examination*  With 
thifl  view,  he  availcil  bim-**lf  of  the  guod 
oflice«^  of  Dr  Blair*  with  whsim  both  he  and 
Mr  liume  had  long  lived  in  liabitH  of  fricnd- 
libtp.  The  communioLtions  which  he  at 
first  tmn^mitted^  coosistetl  only  of  detached 
parte  of  the  work  ;  and  app<^r  evidently, 
from  a  correspondence  which  I  have  per- 
used, to  have  conveyed  a  very  im{;)erfect 
Idea  of  his  general  system.  lu  one  uf  Mr 
Hume's  letters  to  Dr  RbJr^  he  betraya  aoiuo 
«»nt  of  his  usual  good  butuour,  in  lookiiij^ 
fnrwartl  to  his  n«w  antagonlsk  "  I  wish,*^ 
says  h»,  *'  thai  tlia  poisonB  would  eonhne 
thsmaelvea  lo  ^tir  old  ooonpation  of  worry- 
ing 000  ftnolber,  and  l«ftve  philoBopbers  to 
ariptue  with  temper,  moderation,  and  goiwl 
nianntirfl/*  After  Mr  Hume,  howeverjliad 
r^ad  tho  manuscript,  he  addrea^  himietf 
directly  to  tlie  Author,  in  fcenna  no  candid 
and  liberal,  tliat  it  would  be  unjust  to  hb 
memory  to  withhold  from  the  public  to 
pleasing  a  memorial  of  lib  character : — 

*'  By   Dr  Blair's  means   1   have  beim 

•  in.  In  jMrltnttiir,  ttir  ftHitrle  "  fa|«tctiw*  Vn 
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favoured  with  the  peniBal  of  your  perform- 
ance, which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
and  attention.  It  is  certainly  very  rare 
that  a  piece  so  deeply  philosophical  is  wrote 
with  so  much  spirit,  and  affords  so  much 
entertainment  to  the  reader ;  though  I  must 
still  regret  the  disadvanta!;es  under  which  I 
read  it,  as  I  never  had  the  whole  perform- 
ance at  once  before  me,  and  could  not  be 
able  fully  to  compare  one  part  with  another. 
To  this  reason,  chiefly,  I  ascribe  some 
obscurities,  which,  in  spite  of  your  short 
analysis  or  abstract,  still  seem  to  hang  over 
your  system ;  for  I  must  do  you  the  jus- 
tice to  own  that,  when  I  enter  into  your 
ideas,  no  man  appears  to  express  himself 
with  greater  perspicuity  than  you  do— a 
talent  which,  above  all  others,  is  requisite 
in  that  species  of  literature  which  you  have 
cultivated.  There  are  some  objections 
which  I  would  willingly  propose  to  the  chap- 
ter, *  Of  Sight,*  did  I  not  suspect  that  they 
proceed  from  my  not  sufficiently  under- 
standing it ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  suspicion,  as  Dr  Blair  telb  me  that 
the  former  objections  I  made  had  been 
derived  chiefly  from  that  cause.  I  shall, 
therefore,  forbear  till  the  whole  can  be 
before  me,  and  shall  not  at  present  propose 
any  farther  difficulties  to  your  reasonings. 
I  shall  only  say  that,  if  you  have  been  able 
to  clear  up  these  abstruse  and  important 
subjects,  instead  of  being  mortified,  I  shall 
be  so  vain  as  to  pretend  to  a  share  of  the 
praise  ;  and  shall  think  that  my  errors,  by 
having  at  least  some  coherence,  had  led  you 
to  maJce  a  more  strict  review  of  my  prin- 
ciples, which  were  the  conamon  ones,  and  to 
perceive  their  futility. 

"  As  I  was  desirous  to  be  of  some  use  to 
yon,  I  kept  a  watchful  eye  all  along  over 
your  style  ;  but  it  is  really  so  correct,  and 
so  good  English,  that  I  found  not  anything 
worth  the  remarking.  There  is  only  one 
passage  in  this  chapter,  where  you  make 
use  of  the  phrase  hinder  to  do,  instead  of 
hinder  fjom  doing,  which  is  the  English 
one ;  but  I  could  not  find  the  passage  when 
I  sought  for  it.  You  may  judge  how  un- 
exceptionable the  whole  appeared  to  mo, 
when  I  could  remark  so  small  a  blemish. 
I  beg  my  compliments  to  my  friendly  adver- 
saries, Dr  Campbell  and  Dr  Gerard ;  and 
also  to  Dr  Gregory,  whom  I  suspect  to  be 
of  the  same  disposition,  though  he  has  not 
openly  declared  himself  such.** 

Of  the  particular  doctrines  contained  in 
Dr  Reid*8  "  Inquiry,**  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  here  to  attempt  any  abstract ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  his  speculations  (conducted, 
as  they  were,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  inductive  philosophizing)  afford  a 
subject  for  the  same  species  of  rapid  out- 
line which  is  so  useful  in  facilitating  the 
Ptudy  of   a  merely  hypothetical    theory. 


Their  great  object  was  to  record  and  to 
classify  the  phenomena  which  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind  present  to  those  who 
reflect  carefully  on  the  subjects  of  their 
consciousness ;  and  of  such  a  history,  it  is 
manifest  that  no  abridgement  could  be 
oflered  with  advantage.  Some  reflections 
on  the  peculiar  plan  adopted  bv  the  author, 
and  on  the  general  scope  of  his  researches 
in  this  department  of  science,  will  after- 
wards find  a  more  convenient  place,  when  I 
shall  have  finished  my  account  of  his  subse- 
quent publications. 

The  idea  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  on  a  plan  analagous  to  that 
which  had  been  so  successfully  adopted  in 
physics  by  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon,  if 
not  first  conceived  by  Dr  Reid,  was,  at  least, 
first  carried  successfully  into  execution  in 
his  writings.  An  attempt  had,  long  before, 
been  announced  by  Mr  Ilume,  in  uie  title- 
page  of  his  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature," 
to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of 
reasoning  into  moral  subjects;  and  some 
admirable  remarks  are  made  in  the  intro- 
duction to  that  work,  on  the  errors  into 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  spirit  of  hypothesis ;  and  yet  it  is 
now  very  generally  admitted,  that  the  whole 
of  his  own  system  rests  on  a  principle  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence  but  the  audiority 
of  philosophers ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in 
no  part  of  it  has  he  aimed  to  investigate,  by 
a  systematical  analysis,  those  general  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution  whicii  can  alone 
aflbrd  a  synthetical  explanation  of  its  com- 
plicated phenomena. 

I  have  often  been  disposed  to  think  that  Mr 
Hume*s  inattention  to  those  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing which  it  was  his  professed  intention 
to  exemplify,  was  owing,  in  part,  to  some 
indistinctness  in  his  notions  concerning  their 
import.  „  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  liis  studies,  he  had  paid  much 
attention  to  the  models  of  investigation  ex- 
hibited in  the  writings  of  Newton  and  of 
his  successors  ;  aud  that  he  was  by  no 
means  aware  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of 
Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  nor  of  the  influence 
which  his  writings  have  liad  on  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  physical  discovery,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  cold  and  qualified 
encomium  which  is  bestowed  on  his  genius 
in  one  of  the  most  ehiboratc  passages  of 
the  "  History  of  England." 

In  these  respects,  Dr  Rcid  possessed 
important  advantages ;  familiarized,  from 
his  early  years,  to  those  experimental 
inquiries  which,  in  the  course  of  the  two 
last  centuries,  have  exalted  natural  philo- 
sophy to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
determined  strongly,  by  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  genius,  to  ccmnect  every  stt'p  in  the 
progress  of  discovery  with  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.     The  influence  of  the  general 
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niaj  be  traced  la  almost  evefy  page  of  his 
wriikigs ;  and,  inde^,  tbe  circumstance  by 
whicK  ihvuQ  ar?  so  mtnmgly  nnd  charuetef  > 
isticiilly  dislinguiflhed,  is,  tlmt  tlicy  cxlilbit 
the  firat  systematical  attempt  to  exemplify , 
itt  the  study  of  hunuui  natiin*^  the  sHine 
plAn  of  inFefltlg^tloti  which  conducted 
Newton  to  the  pfoperti€«  of  light,  and  to 
the  taw  of  graYit&tion*  It  is  from  a  steady 
adherence  to  this  pUn^  and  not  from  the 
Buperiority  of  hi^  inventiTe  powiera,  tlint  he 
chmns  to  hinisetf  uny  merit  as  a  philosopher ; 
mnd  ba  teoms  ev^n  wiiling  (with  a  modesty 
approaehin;^  (o  a  hmii)  to  nt^ndon  the 
praisfs  of  wnat  is  commonly  elided  tfeniftit^ 
to  the  authors  of  the  syi*ten^  whiclt  he  woa 
anxious  to  refnte,  **  It  h  ^eniuflj'*  he  ob- 
serves In  one  piiaaag«,  **  and  not  the  wjint 
of  it,  tlmt  adultertktea  philosophy,  and  filhi 
it  with  error  and  false  theoryi  A  creative 
imagination  distlainB  the  mea^  offices*  of 
diggmg  for  a  foondation,  of  retijovtng  mh- 
bisb,  and  carry Injc^  matcriiil^  ?  leaving  these 
Bcr^e  employtnetite  to  the  drudges  in 
»ciencej  it  pktis  a  dfsigUj  and  raises  a  fa- 
brie^  Invention  supplies  niatenala  where 
they  are  wanting^  and  fancy  adds  colon n rig 
and  every  befitting  oroamenU  The  work 
pleases  the  eye,  and  wants  nothing  but 
solidity  and  a  good  foundation.  It  seems 
even  to  vie  with  the  works  of  nature,  till 
some  iocceedtng  lyrcldtect  bbwa  it  into 
ruinSf  and  huiJ<&  as  goodly  a  fiilric  of  \m 
own  in  its  pla««,** 

"  Success  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind/*  he 
obecrres  farther,  "  it  is  not  in  human  power 
to  comtnand ;  but  perliap^  it  is  possible,  by 
caution  and  humility,  to  avoid  erfor  and 
deluiion.  The  lubyrinth  tnay  be  too  intri- 
cate, and  the  thrt^nd  too  Bnc^  to  be  tra>eed 
through  all  its  wiEKlixi4»s ;  but,  if  we  slop 
where  we  can  tinoe  it  no  farther,  and  secupc 
the  grouiid  we  liavft  gaiudd,  there  is  no  ha^o 
done ;  a  quicks  eja  nuay  ill  txma  tnce  it 
farther.** 

The  uiuuianiliif  kngnage  witli  wMeh 
Dt  RM  todeavours  to  remove  the  preju- 
dioM  ll»lllll%  enc1t<^d  Uy  a  new  attempt  to 
fihilo0Q|ihl2e  nn  so  unpromising,  and  bithi.^rto 
so  ungrateful  a  subject,  reeall^  to  otir  tkiioU 
teetion  tho6^  paasages  in  which  Lord  BfUH^ 
-—tilled  as  his  own  injagins^ticm  waa  with  thf^ 
futtu^  f^randeur  of  the  fabric  founded  by 
hia  hand— bespeaks  the  indulgence  of  his 
nailera^  fur  an  enterpHie  apparently  so 
hti{w1e«»  and  prcwumptuoum  TIjc  aj*ology 
lie  ijfr«r9  for  luniiiM^lf,  when  eompared  with 
till*  luMght  t4>  which  the  fltructureof  physical 
knowle*lgp  has  since  attaini?i1,  may  pe'rha|}a 
have  Bome  eflVet  in  attracting  a  more  gene- 
mi  ftttention  %o  purauits  still  more  ini- 
iiMT<tiiMy  interestini;;  to  mankind ;  and,  at 
ttOjntep  it  furms  the  best  conunent  on  the 
|irQ]4ial)e  Huggcstions  in  which  I>r  Retd 


occadonally  mdulgesbimaelf  concerning  the 
future  progress  of  mortd  spectdatiou  i — 

^'^St  homines  per  tanta  annorutn  spatia 
viam  veram  invi^nii^ndi  et  cojendi  sclentias 
tenuiasent)  nee  l^imen  ulterius  progredi  po- 
tnissenti  audax  procul  dubio  et  temeraria 
foret  opinio,  posse  rem  in  uUerius  provehi^ 
Quod  si  in  via  ipsa  erratum  t^h,  at  que  honoj- 
□uni  o(>era  In  ii»eonaumpta  in  quibus  minime 
oportebat,  eequitur  ex  co,  non  In  rebua 
i]m£*  dtfficultatem  orlri,  qum  potestatis  no^ 
tree  non  sunt ;  sod  in  intolleclu  humiino,  ej  us- 
que usti  et  applicatione,  quie  res  remedium 
ct  medicinaui  suscipit.^^* — ''^  De  nobis  ipsis 
ailemus:  de  re  autem  quse  agitur;^  pctimus ; 
Ut  homines  earn  non  opjnionera,  sed  opus 
esse  cogitent ;  bc  pro  eerto  habeant,  non 
seetfl^  noR  alieujus^  aut  placUI,  aed  titilitatia 
et  ainplitudinb  humanie  fuurlainenta  motirl. 
Procterea,  ut  bene  fipercnt ;  neque  Instau* 
rationem  ntiatrani  ut  quiddatn  infinitum  et 
ultra  mortaJe  dngant,  et  animo  eoneipiant ; 
quum  re  vera  sit  infiniti  erroria  finis  et  ter- 
minus legitimufl,**+ 

The  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of 
speculative  men,  by  the  publication  of  Dr 
Reid's  **  Inquirj',**  was  fully  as  great  au  could 
he  eK])ectett  fjmm  the  nature  of  hiH  under- 
taking. H  was  a  work  neither  addressed 
to  the  multitude^  nor  level  to  their  compre* 
hension ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  it 
canvassed  opiniona  sanet toned  by  the  highest 
autlioHties,  ^ns  ill  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  learned.  A  few,  howtfver, 
habituated,  like  the  author,  to  the  analytical 
researehea  of  the  Newtonian  school,' soon 
perceheil  the  extent  of  his  viewR,  and  re- 
coja^ified  m  hb  pages  the  genuine  spirit  and 
lau gunge  of  inductt'pe  mvestigntion.  Among 
the  mcmbeia  of  this  University,  Mr  Feqpi' 
son  was  the  first  to  applaud  Dr  Reld^s 
sueoees;  warmly  reco  mm  ending  to  hL«i  pu« 
pUs  a  steady  prfieecution  of  the  same  plan, 
as  the  only  effectual  nit^thod  of  aaeertaining 
the  general  pmiciplt-s  »( the  human  fjnime : 
and  illiuitratingj  happily,  by  his  o^n  pro- 
found and  eloquent  di^quiittioms  the  appti* 
call  on  of  Rtich  studies  to  the  conduct  of  the 
undcrstiLndhig  and  to  the  great  concerns  of 
life.  I  recollect,  Um^  when  f  httended  (aboat 
the  year  1771)  the  lectures  of  the  kte  Mr 
RuBftell,  to  have  heard  high  citeomitmiA  fla 
the  philosophy  of  Roidj  in  the  courw?  of 
those  eomprifhenxlve  di«enssion&  oonceeninp 
the  objccid  ajjd  tbe  rules  of  e\T«:rimcutal 
science,  with  i*hicU  he  i*o  agrecuhly  divcn»t- 
hod  the  \iu  rticular  doctrines  t  nf  phy  sic*  K  or 
must  I  onui  this,  npiHirtunity  of  paying  a 
tribute  t«i  the  tnt-^mory  of  my  old  friend,  Mr 
Stevenson,  then  rrofssifor  of  Logie  ;  whot!^^ 
candid  mindi  at  the  a^  of  sevetity,  g^ive  a 
welcome  r«o«ptlon  to  a  system  iiubveraivr 
of  the  theoiiof  which  ho  had  tauglit  for 
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forty  yeftra ;  and  whose  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  prompted  him, 
when  his  career  was  almost  finished,  to 
undertake  tho  laborious  task  of  new-model- 
ling that  useful  compilation  of  elementary 
instruction  to  which  a  singular  diffidence 
of  his  own  powers  limited  his  literary  exer- 
tions. 

It  is  with  no  common  feelings  of  respect 
and  of  gratitude,  that  I  now  recall  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  I  owe  my  ftrst  attach- 
ment to  these  studies,  and  the  happiness 
of  a  liberal  occupation  superior  to  the  moro 
aspiring  aims  of  a  servile  ambition. 

From  the  University  of  (Jiasgow,  Dr 
Reid*s  "  Inquiry'*  received  a  still  more 
substantial  testimony  of  approbation  ;  ttie 
author  Imving  been  invited,  in  1763,  by 
that  learned  body,  to  the  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  then  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Smith.  The  preferment 
was,  m  many  respects,  advantageous  ; 
affording  an  income  consideiably  greater 
tlmn  he  enjoyed  at  Aberdeen ;  and  cuabling 
him  to  concentrate  to  his  favourite  objects, 
that  attention  which  had  been  hitherto  dis- 
tracted by  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  his 
academical  engagements.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  reluctance,  that  he  consented 
to  tear  himself  from  a  Bi>ot  where  he  had 
80  long  been  fastening  his  r(»ots;  and, 
much  as  he  loved  the  society  in  which  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  I  am 
doubtful  if,  in  his  mind,  it  conii)ensate<l  the 
sacrifice  of  earlier  habits  and  connections. 

Abstracting  from  the  charm  of  local 
attachment,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  at 
the  time  when  Dr  Heid  was  adopted  as  one 
of  its  members,  presented  strong  attrac- 
tions to  reconcile  him  to  his  change  of 
situation.  Robert  Simson,  the  great  re- 
storer of  ancient  geometry,  was  still  alive  ; 
and,  although  far  advance<i  in  years,  pre- 
served uiihnpaired  his  ardour  in  study,  his 
relish  for  social  relaxation,  and  his  amusing 
singularities  of  humour.  Dr  Moor  com- 
bined, with  a  gaiety  and  a  levity  foreign  to 
this  climate,  the  profound  attauiments  of  a 
scholar  and  of  a  mathematician.  In  Dr 
Black,  to  whose  fortunate  genius  a  new 
world  of  M'ience  had  just  opened,  Reid 
acknowledged  an  instructor  and  a  guide; 
and  met  a  simplicity  (if  manners  congenial 
to  his  own.  The  Wilsons  (Ijoth  father  and 
son)  were  formed  to  attach  his  heart  by  the 
shnilarity  of  their  scientific  pursuits,  and 
an  entire  sympathy  with  his  views  ant^  sen- 
timents. Nor  was  he  less  delighted  with 
the  good-humoured  o]>position  ^^hich  his 
opinions  nerer  faile<i  to  encounter  in  the 
acuteness  of  .Millar — then  in  tho  vigour  of 
youthful  genius,  and  warm  from  tlie  lessons  i 
of  a  different  school.  Dr  Leechman,  the  I 
friend  and  biographer  of  Ilutcheson,  was  j 
the  of)ici:il  head  of  the  Colkge  ;  and  added  { 


the  weight  of  a  venerable  name  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  community  which  he  had  once 
adorned  in  a  more  active  station.  * 

Animated  by  the  zeal  of  such  associates, 
and  by  the  busy  scenes  which  his  new  resi- 
dence presented  in  every  department  of 
useful  industr}',  Dr  Reid  entered  on  his 
functions  at  Glasgow  with  an  ardour  not 
common  at  the  period  of  life  which  he  had 
now  attained.  His  researches  c<mcemiiig 
the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of 
morals,  which  had  occupied  but  an  incon- 
siderable s}iace  in  the  wide  circle  of  science 
allotted  to  him  by  his  former  office,  were 
extended  and  methodized  in  a  course  which 
ent))l(»ved  five  hours  every  week,  during  six  , 
months  of  the  year ;  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  and  the  prevailing 
to[)ics  of  conversation  around  him,  occa- 
sionally turned  his  thoughts  to  commercial 
politics,  and  produced  some  ingenious  essays 
on  diflcrent  questions  connected  with  trade, 
which  were  comnmnicated  to  a  private 
society  of  his  academical  friends ;  his  early 
])assion  for  the  mathematical  sciences  whs 
revived  by  tlie  conve  sation  of  Simson, 
Moor,  and  the  Wilsons ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  ho  attended  the  lectures  of  Black, 
with  a  juvenile  curiosity  and  enthusiasm. 

As  the  substance  of  Dr  Reid*s  lectures  at 
Glasgow  (at  least  of  that  part  of  them 
which  was  most  important  and  original) 
has  been  since  given  to  the  public  in  a  more 
improved  form,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
cnlart^c  on  the  plan  which  he  followed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe,  that,  beside  his  s|>e- 
culations  on  the  intellectual  and  active 
powers  of  man,  and  a  system  of  practi- 
cal ethics,  his  course  comprehended  some 
general  views  with  respect  to  natural  juris- 
prudence, and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
politics.  A  few  lectures  on  rhetoric,  whieli 
were  read,  at  a  se])arate  hour,  to  a  more 
advanced  class  of  students,  formed  a  volim- 
tary  addition  to  the  appropriate  functions 
of  his  office,  to  which  it  is  probable  he 
was  prompted,  rather  by  a  wish  to  supply 
what  was  then  a  deficiency  in  the  established 
course  of  education,  than  by  any  predilec- 
tion for  a  branch  of  stu<Iy  so  foreign  to  his 
ordinary  pursuits. 

The  merits  of  Dr  Reid  as  a  public  teacher 
were  derive<i  diiefly  from  that  rich  fund  of 
original  and  instructive  philosophy  which  is 
to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and  from  his 
unwearied  assiduity  in  inculcating  principles 
which  he  conceived  to  be  of  essential  import- 
ance to  human  liappiiicss.  In  hi^  elocution 
and  mode  of  instruction,  there  was  nothing 
peculiarly  attractive.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
indulged  himself  in  the  warmth  of  extem- 
pore discourse ;   nor  was  Iiis  manner  of 
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re&diiig  ymictilated  to  increase  the  efTtwt  of 
VfhAi  be  h&d  eommilted  to  wrUlti<L;.  Suclij 
however,  was  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
of  his  style,  such  the  gmvity  imd  authority 
of  his  chamcti^Ff  tttid  sueh  th6  geueml  in- 
terest of  hl8  yoitJig  lumrf  r3  Jii  the  doctriucti 
which  be  tuiLght,  that,  hy  the  uuiuerous 
ftudieiieea  to  whie:b  hia  instruct Lot>a  were 
addressed  J  he  vev^  benrd  anifortnU'  with  the 
inoBt  silent  and  respectful  atteutlrm.  On 
tills  Hubjeee,  I  epenic  from  pi?rwiiial  kiiciw- 
Mj^  I  having  hiid  the  gnorl  fortune^  during 
a  eonaidembte  piirt  of  winter  177^;^  to  he 
ane  of  bis  pupiln. 

It  doe&  not  app«&r  to  me,  from  wh&t  I 
ain  DOW  able  to  recollect  of  the  order  which 
he  obserred  in  treating  the  different  pjifts 
of  hU  Bnhject,  that  he  bad  tiud  mueb  stt*5iB 
on  By»teniat*ca!  armn^euient.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  availe^I  himuelf  of  whatevi^r 
matemU  hb  private  iri4Uiric<i  u^brdt-d,  fnr 
his  academical  eompositLone,  without  ^i^iinmj^ 
attJhje  m^rit  of  cofiihininji;  them  iiito^i  if/ifVi", 
by  %  eompreheni^ivr'  and  reguliir  d^Hi^u — ^ti 
undertjikin^  to  which,  if  1  luu  not  iuiataUeii, 
the  cHtahlished  fomia  of  bb  nniTcrsity, 
oou»c^*mtcd  by  long  cnstom,  wovild  hure 
pr&ui-irtod  some  ob«tacle«.  One  thing  k 
eertuiii,  that  neither  he  nor  his  immediate 
pf«deo^aor  ever  published  any  general  ttra^ 
Mpeetwt  of  their  rct^jjcctive  'plana,  neir  nny 
head*  or  mttiinrn  to  aaai^t  their  iciu dental  in 
irtcingthe  Inunsof  thou*jbt  which  eugget^ted 
their  YiwioiiH  tr*n*ittfini. 

The  irifereftt,  huweverj  excited  by  giich 
detaik  a«  theeo  evett  If  it  wm*  in  my  fow^r 
to  render  them  more  full  and  sntif^faeiory^ 
tntwt  ne*cs8iiriJy  be  temporary  and  IcR'al ; 
and  I,  therefore,  hasterv  to  ohflervationa  of 
a  more  generjd  iintm-e^  on  rhe  distingtikhing 
charaetei-i»t)e!»  of  Dr  Rtid*s  philosopbleal 
genius*  iiud  cm  the  spirit  and  flcope  of  those 
reeearehca  which  ho  liaA  lieqticatbed  to 
pfistarity  concerning  the  phenunietm  and 
fawft  of  itie  human  mind.  In  mentiuuing 
his  ftrut  [>erfonnance  on  thiji  subject,  I  hn ve 
already  luiticipated  a  few  rcniart^ti  which 
arti  iM|ua1ly  applicable  to  biix  subsequent 
puhl  teat  ions  ;  but  tbo  hinta  thoD  suggested 
Witre  too  slight  to  plrtcx^  in  Pfi  strmig  a 
light  ae  I  Cf'uld  wi»!i  thi<  px*idiarttLfs  of 
that  mode  of  iuvc^tigation  which  it  wia  the 
gf^imi  object  of  his  writings  to  rceoimnend 
and  to  oi^einpllfy.  Ui»  own  an^iiety  to 
neglvct  nuihiiig  tlmt  mif^bt  contribute  to  its 
Itabcr  illuLstrntififi  induced  hiiUH,  white  his 
heaKh  nod  futiultifH  wete  y«t  euttre,  U\ 
witbilraw  frunv  hi»  public  labours,  and  to 
devote  hiniiaclr,  with  an  imdivided  attention, 
I A  lAmk  of  mort;  exienflaire  and  permanent 
nity*  It  wm  in  the  year  1 781  tliat  be 
earrit^  thtB  de^ii^i  into  execution,  at  a 
[Hfriod  of  life  (for  he  was  then  upwards  of 
m^Kitty)  when  the  infLrmiticii  of  age  migbt 
l»f  *ti)i[iit*^4.nl  to  account  suflicWiitty  for  hif* 


retreat  ;  but  when,  in  lact^  neither  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  nor  of  hie  hudy  seemed 
to  have  stilTered  any  injury  from  time^  Tlio 
works  which  he  published  not  ninny  yeara 
after wanlis,  atford  a  iufiicient  proof  of  tlie 
assiduity  witli  which  he  bad  availed  hlmaelf 
of  his  literary  leisure — his  *'  Eauays  on  th*^ 
Intellectual  Poweni  of  M&n^*  appearing  in 
17^3^,  and  those  on  the  ^'  Active  Pt»wers^* 

ill  nuH. 

Aa  the^e  two  jwrformanees  are,  both  of 
them,  purt»i  of  one  great  work,  to  which  hi» 
**  lutiuiry  into  the  Hutnuo  Mind**  niity  be 
regaxded  a«  the  lutrodaction,  I  have  re- 
Bervt^  fur  thiN  ]dace  whatever  critical  retie  > 
tioDa  I  have  lo  offer  on  his  merit^a  as  an 
author;  oonceiv  n^  that  tbey  wonld  be  more 
likely  to  prtHhice  ttcirintetidcd  L-Jfect,  wbcu 
presented  ut  once  in  a  connected  forfu,  than 
if  intcr*i]^hepsfcfd,  according  to  a  clironolumncjil 
order,  with  the  detaib  tif  a  biographkcztl 
uarra.uvc. 


SECTION   II. 

oa<iaa\*ATioNS  ux  the  s^pirii'  and  xovu  or 

flR  HKIO'^  l'HlL.O«OrHY. 

I  MAT'E  ulready  ohwrved  that  the  dia- 
tingniMhingfejj^tureof  Dr  RHd's  philosophy, 
is  the  systematical  stendior-sj*  wiih  which 
he  has  iidbered  in  his  idj*  i  hut  plan 

of  investigation  which  i-  I  iu  the 

"  Novum  Ofgauon,"  and  \-„,^  r,  j..«.-,  bt^en  so 
luippily  exenipliticd  in  phyntes  by  8ir  Iaaju3 
Newton  and  bis*  tuUuwcra.  To  rceommend 
thb  pbu>  ttB  the  only  effect uxd  method  ttf 
en  Urging  uur  knowledf^c  of  nature,  was  the 
favour it47  aim  of  all  hia  studies,  atid  a  topie 
on  which  he  thought  be  Ci»u]d  nut  enlarge 

too  tnueb,  in  couveraiDg  or  ct  : —  ^'-n^ 

with  his  younger  friends.'     In-  Jl,' 

Gregory,  which  1  havepertis^^i,       ,  i- 

larly  coDgratijlates  Idm  upoti  bis  ac<|uaint- 
ancc  with  Lord  Baoan*8  works;  ndding, 
"  I  am  very  apt  to  n^casure  a  mau*B  under- 
standing by  tiie  opini'ti  be  cntertAUia  of 
that  am  1 1  or." 

h  were  (K'Thaps  to  be  wished  lliat  he  bad 
laken  a  little  more  pains  to  illuatrate  ilie 
fundamental  rule<i  of  that  l&gic  the  value 
of  which  he  CAtimated  so  bif^hly :  mnre 
espociiiiUy,  to   poiitt  out  the  r-  n-! 

with  which  it  ii  applicable  to  c  -f 

nmtd.  .Many  iiuport^uit  liinMi,  in  k  in],  o/n- 
nectcd  wkh  tiiia  subject,  may  be  cotfcetcd 
from  differt'nt  partH  of  bis  writjogs  ;  hut  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  m>l9  ttUfde 
discusftion  of  it,  in  aprelijrvuiary'SisertttintD, 
might  have  thrown  light  on'  ibc  seflp«  of 
inat^y  of  bis  rct^archcR^  nod  obvintivt  Homo 
of  the  moet  plsu^ibW  objociionf'  i^bieb  bav« 
been  ntatcd  to  his  conchifiioii!i. 
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It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  at  pre- 
sent to  attempt  to  supply  a  desideratum  of 
80  great  a  magnitude — an  undertaking 
which,  I  trust,  will  find  a  more  convenient 
place,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  those 
spcculationd  with  respect  to  the  intellectual 
powers  which  I  have  already  submitted  to 
the  public.  The  detached  remarks  which 
follow,  are  offered  merely  as  a  supplement 
to  what  I  have  stated  concerning  the  nature 
and  object  of  this  branch  of  study,  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.** 

The  influence  of  Bacon*s  genius  on  the 
subsequent  progress  of  physical  discovery, 
has  been  seldom  fairly  appreciated — by  some 
writers  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  by 
others  considered  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
reformation  in  science  which  has  since  taken 
place.  Of  these  two  extremes,  the  latter 
certainly  is  the  least  wide  of  the  truth ;  for, 
in  the  whole  history  of  letters,  no  other 
individual  can  be  mentioned,  whoso  exer- 
tions have  had  so  indisputable  an  effect  in 
forwarding  the  intellectual  progress  of  man- 
kind. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that,  before  the  era  when  Bacon 
appeared,  various  philosophers  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  had  struck  into  the  right 
path ;  and  it  may  perhaps  bo  doubted 
whether  any  one  important  rulewth  respect 
to  the  true  method  of  investigation  be  con- 
tained in  his  works,  of  which  no  hint  can 
be  traced  in  those  of  his  predecessors.  His 
great  merit  lay  in  concentrating  their  feeble 
and  scattered  lights ;  fixing  the  attention 
of  philosophers  on  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  true  and  of  false  science,  by 
a  felicity  of  illustration  peculiar  to  himself, 
seconded  by  the  commanding  powers  of  a 
bold  and  figurative  eloquence.  The  method 
of  investigation  which  he  recommended  liad 
been  previously  followed  in  every  instance 
in  which  any  solid  discovery  had  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  but  it 
had  been  followed  accidentally  and  without 
any  regular,  preconceived  design ;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  him  to  reduce  to  rule  and 
method  what  others  had  effected,  either 
fortuitously,  or  from  some  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  truth.  It  is  justly  observed 
by  Dr  Reid,  that  "  the  man  who  first  dis- 
covered that  cold  fri'ezcs  water,  and  that 
heat  turns  it  into  vapour,  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  principle  by  which  Newton 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the 
properties  of  light.  His  *  Reguku  Philo- 
sopnandi*  are  maxims  of  commonscnse,  and 
arc  practised  every  day  in  common  life; 
and  he  who  philosophizes  by  otiier  rules, 
either  conoeming  the  material  system  or 
concerning  the  mind,  mistakes  his  aim.** 

These  remarks  arc  not  intended  to  detract 
from  the  just  glory  of  Bacon  ;  for  they 
apply  to  all  those,  without  exception,  who 


have  systematized  the  principles  of  any  of 
the  arts.  Indeed,  they  apply  less  forcibly 
to  him  tlum  to  any  other  phUosopher  whoBO 
studies  have  been  directed  to  objects  analo- 
gous to  his ;  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no 
art  of  which  the  rues  have  been  reduced 
successfully  into  a  didactic  form,  when  the 
art  itself  was  as  much  in  infancy  as  expe- 
rimental philosophy  was  when  Bacon  wrote. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  utility 
was  small  of  thus  attempting  to  systematize 
the  accidental  processes  of  unenlightened 
ingenuity,  and  to  give  to  the  noblest  exer^ 
tions  of  human  reason,  the  same  advan- 
tages of  scientific  method  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  insure  the  success 
of  genius  in  pursuits  of  inferior  importance. 
The  very  philosophical  motto  which  Rey- 
nolds has  so  happily  prefixed  to^  his 
^'  Academical  Discourses,**  admits,  on  this 
occasion,  of  a  still  more  appropriate  appli- 
cation : — "  Omnia  fere  qua;  prtcceptis  oon- 
tinentur  ab  ingcniosis  hominibus  fiunt ;  sed 
casu  quodam  magis  quam  scicntia.  Idcoque 
doctrina  et  animadversio  adhibenda  est,  ut 
ea  quie  intcrdum  sine  ratione  nobis  occnr- 
runt,  semper  in  nostra  protestate  siut ;  et 
quoties  res  postuluverit,  a  nobis  ex  pnepa- 
rato  adiiibeantur.** 

But,  although  a  few  superior  minds  seem 
to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  predisposed 
for  that  revolution  in  science  which  Bacon 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  accomplish, 
the  case  was  very  difierent  with  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  were  then  most  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  talents.  His 
views  were  plainly  too  advanced  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived ;  and,  that  he  was  sen- 
sible of  this  himself,  appears  from  those 
remarkable  passages  in  which  he  styles 
himself  "  the  servant  of  posterity,'*  and 
"  bequeaths  his  fame  to  future  times.*' 
Hobbes,  who,  in  his  early  youth,  had 
enjoyed  his  friendsliip,  speaks,  a  consider- 
able time  after  Bacon's  death,  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  in  terms  of  contempt ; 
influenced,  probably,  not  a  little  by  the 
tendency  he  perceived  in  the  inductive 
method  of  inquiry,  to  undermine  the  found- 
ations of  that  fabric  of  scepticism  which  it 
was  the  great  object  of  his  labours  to  rear. 
Nay,  even  during  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  it  has  been  less  from  Bacon's  own 
speculations,  than  from  the  examples  of 
sound  investigation  exhibited  by  a  few  emi- 
nent men,  who  professed  to  follow  him  as 
their  guide,  that  the  practical  spirit  of  his 
writings  has  been  caught  by  the  multitude 
of  physical  experimentalists  over  Europe  ; 
truth  and  gAod  sense  descending  gradually, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  by  the  force  of 
imitation  and  of  early  habit,  from  the 
higher  orders  of  intellect  to  the  lower.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  more  rs])c- 
cially,  the  circulation  of  Bacon's  philoso- 
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phical  works  has  been  surprudngly  slow. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Des  Cartes  himself 
ever  perused  them  ;*  and,  aa  late  as  the 
year  1759>  if  we  may  credit  Montucla,  they 
were  very  little  known  in  France.  The 
introductory  discourse  prefixed  by  D^Alem- 
bert  to  the  "  Encyclopedie/*  first  recom- 
mended them,  in  that  country,  to  general 
attention. 

The  change  which  has  taken  pUce,  dur- 
ing the  two  last  centuries,  in  the  plan  of 
physical  research,  and  the  success  which 
has  so  remarkably  attended  it,  could  not 
fiul  to  suggest  an  idea,  that  sometliing 
analogous  might  probably  be  accomplished 
at  a  future  period,  with  respect  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  intellectual  world.  And, 
accordingly,  various  hints  of  this  kind  may 
be  traced  in  different  authors,  since  the 
era  of  Newton's  discoveries.  A  memorable 
instance  occurs  in  the  prediction  with  which 
that  great  man  concludes  his  "  Optics  f ' — 
''  That,  if  natural  phUosophy,  in  all  its 
parts,  bv  pursuing  the  inductive  method, 
■hall  at  length  be  perfected,  the  bounds  of 
moral  philosophy  will  also  be  enlarged.** 
Similar  remarks  may  be  found  in  other 
publications;  particularly  in  Mr  Hume*s 
**  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  where  the 
•object  is  enlarged  on  with  much  ingenuity. 
As  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Dr 
Reid  was  the  first  who  conceived  justly  and 
clearly  the  analogy  between  these  two  dif- 
ferent branches  of  human  knowledge ;  de- 
fining, with  precision,  the  distinct  provinces 
of  observation  and  reflection,-!*  ^  furnish- 
ing the  data  of  all  our  reasonings  concerning 
matter  and  mind;  and  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  separation  between  the 
phenomena  which  they  respectively  exhibit, 
while  we  adhere  to  the  same  mode  of  philo- 
sophizing in  investigating  the  laws  of  both. 
That  so  many  philosophers  should  have 
thus  missed  their  aim,  in  prosecuting  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  will  appear  the 
less  surprising  when  we  consider  in  huw 
QijUQy  difficulties,    peculiar  to   i  self,   thi» 


•  ThU  ii  a  mistake,  which  it  li  the  more  requisite 
to  correct,  because  Mr  Stewart's  authority  In  hUturU 
cat  points  is.  in  consequence  of  his  habitual  accuracy, 
daenredly  high.  It  Is  repeated,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
in  more  articulate  terms,  in  the**  Dissertation  on  the 
Proffre*t  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy.**  Des  Cartes, 
in  three  or  four  passages  of  his  **  Letters."  makes 
hoDOunrtile  mention  of  liacon  and  his  method ;  his 
works  he  «eema  not  only  to  have  perused  but  studied. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  De«  Car. 
lea  was  acouainted  with  the  writinn  of  his  great 
prtdcoeasnr  In  the  early  part  of  his  life;  and  his  own 
views  in  philoaophy  were  probably  not  a(R^cted  by 
this  influence.  Mr  Stewan,  likewise,  greatly  under. 
ffvtcs  the  influence  of  the  Baconian  writings  in  gene, 
ral,  previous  to  the  recommendation  of  D'Alem. 
bert  On  this  sutqect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
vakialsle  paper  by  Professor  Napier  nn  the  *'  Scofie 
and  Influence  cf  the  Baconian  Philosophy,**  in  the 
TlMfaaactionaof  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh H . 

f  See  a  note  on  Reid*s  sixth  **  Essay  on  the  Intel. 
ItcOMl  Pamtn,"  chap.  I.,  and  of  tbeoriginal  edition, 
p.ftl7^H 


science  is  involved.  It  is  sufiicient  at 
present  to  mention  those  which  arise  from 
the  metaphorical  origin  of  all  the  words 
which  express  the  intellectual  phenomena ; 
from  the  subtle  and  fugitive  nature  of  the 
objects  of  our  reasonings ;  from  the  habits 
of  mattention  we  acquire,  in  early  life,  to  the 
subiects  of  our  consciousness ;  and  from  the 
prejudices  which  early  impressions  and  asso- 
ciations create  to  warp  our  opinions.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that,  in  the 
science  of  mmd,  (so  imperfectly  are  its  logi- 
cal rules  as  yet  understood  !)  we  have  not 
the  same  checks  on  the  abuses  of  our  rea- 
soning powers  which  serve  to  guard  us 
acainst  error  in  our  other  researches.  In 
physics,  a  speculative  mistake  is  abandoned 
when  contradicted  by  facts  which  strike 
the  senses.  In  mathematics,  an  absurd  or 
inconsistent  conclusion  is  admitted  as  a 
demonstrative  proof  of  a  faulty  hypothesis. 
But,  in  those  inquiries  which  relate  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  the  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  to  which  we  are  led  by 
almost  all  the  systems  hitherto  proposed, 
instead  of  suggesting  corrections  and  im- 
provements on  these  s^'stems,  have  too 
frequently  had  the  effect  of  producing 
scepticism  with  respect  to  all  of  them  alike. 
IJow  melancholy  Ls  the  confession  of 
Hume  ! — "  The  intense  view  of  these 
manifold  contradictions  and  imperfections 
in  human  reason,  has  so  wrought  ui)on  me, 
and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to 
reject  all  beUef  and  reasoning,  and  can 
look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  prob- 
able or  likely  than  another.** 

Under  these  discouragements  to  thb 
branch  of  study,  it  afibrds  us  some  comfort 
to  reflect  on  the  great  number  of  important 
facts  with  respect  to  the  mind,  which  are 
scattered  in  the  writings  of  philosophers. 
As  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  here  lies 
within  our  own  breast,  a  considerable  mix- 
ture of  truth  may  be  expected  even  in  those 
systems  which  are  most  erroneous;  not 
only  because  a  number  of  men  can  scarcely 
be  long  imposed  on  by  a  hypothesis  which 
is  perfectly  groundless,  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  their  own  consciousness,  but  because 
it  is  generally  by  an  alliance  with  truth, 
and  with  the  original  principles  of  human 
nature,  that  prejudices  and  associations 
produce  their  effects.  Perhaps  it  may  even 
be  affirmed,  that  our  progress  in  this  re- 
search depends  less  on  the  degree  of  our 
industry  and  invention,  than  on  our  sa^i- 
city  and  good  sense  in  separating  old  dis- 
coveries &om  the  eppors  which  have  bet  n 
blended  with  them;  and  on  that  candid 
and  dispassionate  temper  that  m  ly  prevent 
us  from  being  led  astray  by  th^  love  of 
novelty,  or  the  affectaton  of  singulirity. 
In  this  ref p jct,  the  science  of  mm  1  pos- 
a  very  important  alvantago  over 
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\.f/>'i.  ax.'J  of  tJ.'r  kf^jkir-  of  *?.•.  viir.-  parUh 
>.*'.  Iiv«-  ifj — thoui'h  'i.-.r*:.  vy..  ii  »*■  ar*:  -*. 

frar*- !<-»«•  ai;  /J'>t  V;  t-.rMl.'tli*^   tj.i.r.:;,  -Airh  r^-i.- 

OKji  *-y^,  h<:  rr:a;.  •j'".-':;'.':  l-.-  in  inauv  r*;- 

li«r  jf/ij«'/=y'i'  ofi  0*:  ii,u-t  ]j»rar  •^^m'r  restrji- 
L;ar.'-«;  Ui  i\f:  tnjlh.  an'l  ruuHt  f:v«rrj  I:av#j  a 
'•on«'J'j'-niJil<-  fr.ittufcr  of  tnjth  in  Ti.'-ru."' 

'ih'r«!4r r'orjx.i'J'.-rsition'* 'i«:rn'iri-tra?«.* the  f-s- 
M  ntia!  iifij*«,raric--  in  thin  branch  of  stii«iy, 
of  foniiiij^',  at  thfr  cornrnencfni<:nt  of  our 
in'|Miri<rH,  jii"!  notioiih  of  th*;  criteria  of  true 
an'l  falv:  h*:\i'iifvr.  ar;d  of  tli«; ruUs  of  {*hi]oM>. 
ffhi'-al  invf'Kti;;ati'in.  'J'}j<ry  f!<;mon?'tmt<.%  at 
til"  ••armr  tiific  that  an  atu-ntion  to  th'.*  riih.'s 
of  \iUiUr>^iph'i7,iiii!.  aM  th'-y  an?  «'xr;niplifirrfl  in 
til':  jjhyirft)  r'-'-<-arf'h<.f>  of  N'.-wton  an<i  !»ih  fol- 
iowiTH,  allhoij;.^h  th<;  U;ht  of  all  prtrimrations 
for  an  <:xaniinationof  t|i(:rn<rntal  phenomtrna, 
Ih  hut  one  of  th<-  ftt'ifH  n<:(.-<-hhary  to  injure 
our  Huvt't-H**.  On  an  acciirat';  (r<;nii>ariM*n  of 
tlif  two  *»iihj«fM.M,  it  nii;?ht  prohuhly  appear, 
that,  after  thin  i*r<-liniinary  Ht<rj>  haH  U^-n 
Kain(f«l,  tin*  ni<»Ht  anliioijH  part  of  tho  pnx*ch.s 
Ml  ill  reniiiinH.  Otm  thin^  iNm.-rtain,  tliat  it 
IH  not  from  any  lU'fi'Ct  in  tin-  jMiworof  ratio- 
'-inaliiMi  or  (|<-4|iif;tion,  that  onr  MiKTuhLtive 
*:rn»rM  «'hii-My  arinc-^u  fnt-t  of  whi«h  wc 
liavi*  n  ih-fihivf!  j^nxif  in  tlu;  facility  with 
wliii'h  nioht  HtinicntM  may.  Im*  tawi^ht  thr 
niathcniaticnl  and  phyHical  HricnrifM,  when 
rfiMi|>an'(l  uith  thi*  iliflicnity  of  li-adin!;  thc*ir 
inin'lH  to  the  truth,  on  fpioHtionH  of  niorulH 
anil  (MiIiiifH. 

Thi'  lo^iiMl  riih;H  whifli  hiy  thn  foun<lation 
of  Noiind  untl  UMffnl  conrhiHionN  confMirninfr 
thf  lawfl  of  fiiiH  internal  worM,  altliiniKh 
not  iiU<i(;«'lhcr  ov(<rhNikf<l  hy  Lonl  Hacon, 
wiTf  pliiinly  not  the*  prinrifHil  ohjfct  of  liin 
work  ;  Miiil'what  h"  hnM  written  on  the;  nnl)- 
jiT(,<'onHiNlii  chiefly  of  i|ittnchLHlliintH(Irop)Hfd 
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t;.'?.:':^  .:'  !:t-.i-  ki^:»>ij*,  ■■  .-tii  fcrai  a 

::  ^--^T  jir^:^.  :r.:  i:.;-ri*;  I-l:  -<.rfi  a  riew 
-i*-r<- J ;•-*».  kf^er  ail  the 
.--•■i*  r:  :y  Bacon  and 
j^L  i:^  ::.*  I'Tc^ect  im- 
ir  j«w  r:i-_rb  i*  vaaiins  to 
f-r-r:  ir^i  :_  v?^  «^pl«>  f*n 
^1  z-^:-  »i.U-h  reiiUr»  to 
:>.-  r.-^-.rr-a.  .r;.rrw.  •_>:  :i:-e  isconH'k-r- 
&  .v  jr  •iiTrs'.-  L::trn:  rikir  !-<Bari«  a  just 
■i-rLir.'.'i'::  r.  ■.:  ir.r  xiK'.h-^  Ik-  W  pursued  in 
■?T-:i;k;;.j  ::.-.  riirnial  p':.*E"ii.«»x  no  c»lber 
rv»i*::.o:  >  c^i^r&ssrj"  ;han  this.  That  the 
■T'jro.--  . :  trr»-r  ar  i  :-Li<-  ju  'jxatrnt,  co  pe- 
c-llarly  e  LCtt^t'r.i.  iii  c*.<ii:^^^e3ce  of  the 
ir-s.-'ij::  a  •-.?  :  i^*.*.  wiih  ^tudzes  in  which 
'j'lT  }jK'!!'.  ir/.ere^Li  art  ininii^iLazelr  and  deeply 
co:ictr:j^-i.  have  nc'i  cr  y*t  U*n  inTe&tif^aXed 
«i:'i  «;T:ch  acc-jnc^  :»$  to  affund  effectoal 
ai'i  :■•  ih^  <-2  i-.-ir..  In  hi*  a:x»-npts  to  coun- 
iK-raCi  iLt-ir  ii.riu-  ::oe.  Out  of  these  sourceii 
aii'ii'r— thai  ^•hiv^h  ari-H.^  frvim  the  imper- 
ff  cti'Tisof  lanzua-'-? — furcirhes  an  exception 
to  thv  iiencrai  rt- niark.  It  aitnkctedy  fortn- 
nut<:Iy.  ilie  particular  notice  of  Locke,  who«e 
observation!}  uiih  rt^spect  to  it,  compoae, 
porhapc.  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  phi]o- 
ifophical  writiji'^:  and,  since  the  time  of 
C'oi  id  iliac,  the  .-"iihJL-ct  has  l<eon  still  more 
d(.'f.-i*ly  analvzeJ  by  othen>.  Even  on  this 
article,  mucli  yet  renuilus  to  be  done ;  bat 
<?nouL'h  liaA  U'en  already  accompUshed  to 
j  II  Ttif \  the  proiound  spburLsni  in  which  Bacon 
point«,'<l  it  out  to  the  attention  of  his  follow- 
ers : — "  Crcdunt  homines  rationem  soam 
verbis  imficrare ;  sed  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vim 
Kuain  buper  rationem  retonjueaiit.*** 

Into  tlie^e  logical  discussions  concerning 
the  meanii  of  advancing  the  philosophy  en 
human  nature,  Dr  Kcid  has  seldom  entered; 
and  fctill  more  rarely  has  he  indulged  him- 
Mrlf  in-  tracing  the 'numerous  relations  by 
which  this  i)hUof«ophy  is  connected  with  the 
practical  business  of  life.  But  he  has  done 
what  was  still  more  essential  at  the  time  he 
wn^te :  he  has  exemplified,  with  the  liappiest 
HucccHK,  that  mctho<I  of  investigation  by 
which  alone  any  solid  progress  can  be  made ; 
dirwtin^  his  inquiries  to  a  subject  which 
forms  a  ncceswiry  ground  workfor  the  bibours 
of  his  Kuccef«)sorH>-an  analysis  of  the  various 
]K)wcrH  and  principles  belonging  to  our  con- 
stitution. Of  the  importance  of  this  under- 
taking, it  is  sufficient  to  obBer^e,  that  it 
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nUaidft  eoRiewhat,  id  though  ]  cuufees  but 
tiling]f?cU^tf  in  tin*  sum?  rtUtioii  Ui  Ihu  dtl- 
ferent  bmjiches  iif  iriU^nectiiiJiL]  and  moml 
ffcit.^[iccT  (such  ah  ^rmnuiikT^  rUetotiCi  logic, 
C'thiuB^  imtural  tlieuLog^',  and  |!H.ili+i€^^)  in 
whicii  the  itfj^lomv  of  the  htiman  h^niy 
Htiyids  t<i  the  di0i?reut  brunches  of  phyitlo- 
kigy  mid  pathology.  An^d,  tw  ii  cour^  of 
nwidiad  education  uatimilyp  or  miher  iie- 
OMnrily,  be^mB  with  ft  f^itneml  survey  of 
iniin*9  anuunl  fniiiie,  so  I  ap pre] tend  thut 
tht?  [troper,  or  rnther  thv  i^tn^ential  pvrepam- 
tioji  for  those  studies  which  re^rd  imr 
liobler  isoneenrnj  is  an  oxamiimtioii  of  the 
prtnciplea  wbtch  helonje;  to  mxa  as  an  Intel- 
Lierent,  active,  mcitdf  luid  moral  being.  Nor 
dftea  thij  imjH>rtaneo  of  sach  au  ana^j^k  iref!i.t 
it  ei&cTlft  an  intiuence  ever  ail  tho^c 
and  arta  which  are  cdiniccttd  with 
material  world ;  and  the  philui^uphy  of 
Baenn  itiielf,  while  it  points  vmt  the  road  to 
ph>isiciil  trittli,  IS  )»tit  a  branch  uf  the  philo- 
nophy  of  the  hnmnn  nuirifL 

Tlje  Eubalauee  of  these  reinarka  ia  admir* 
abljf  iitpreaaed  by  Mr  Hume!  in  the  f  il|rii^> 
iog  pMBgo— aUo^anecs  being  nmilv  for  a 
hw  triAing  pecidiarltica  of  evpreaaion,  bor- 
mwfid  from  the  theories  which  we«j  pte- 
v&lent  at  the  time  when  he  wrote : — ^**  'Ti» 
evident  that  all  th^c^  «eienc«8  hav^e  n  relation ^ 
KTeater  or  leae,  to  hunuui  nature ;  and  titstt, 
lioweyer  w*ide  any  of  them  may  seem  to  i^ti 
fpom  it,  they  Mill  r^^nna  back  by  one  pass- 
age or  another,  Cveti  mathemattes^  natural 
philaoophj,  antf  natiirni  rt^hginn*  are  in  some 
meftmre  dependiMit  en  the  scicnee  of  man  ; 
■tiie«  they  lie  under  the  eogniiaiiee  of  men, 
ud  are  judged  of  by  their  powera  nod  facn]- 
lie*.  It  IB  inipofuible  til  tetl  what  changes 
and  improvementa  we  might  make  in  ihe*e 
v^ucm,  were  we  tfaonnighly  aeqimint^ 
with  the  extODl  and  force  fi^  human  under- 
Stftnditig,  and  «iuld  e:xpMn  the  n&ttiTe  of 
the  ideaa  we  employ^  and  of  th«  operations 
we  perform  in  our  resoeonuij^ 

**  If,  therefore,  the  ackxioefi  of  mathe- 
nrnticji,  natural  ptiUcwophj,  and  natural 
n?%ion,  have  such  a  depemknee  on  the 
knowledge  of  umOf  witai  may  W  p^TWM^t^ 
in  the  other  BfTieiioes,  Wboae  eonncM^t  ion  with 
hitnuui  nalnro  i^  more  eloBe  and  intimute  ? 
T\w  »c)Te  end  uf  logits  ia  to  explikin  tlio  prin- 
eipl^  and  operattonfl  of  our  rcsB^KUing 
faculty  j  and  the  nature  of  our  iciefta  j  morala 
and  eritickm  regard  our  U»tv9  and  eenti- 
ment«  •  aud  j*olitJew  *!i>iisifler  men  ma  nnito<l 
in  Boeiety  and  de{>eiident  on  each  rvrhor.  In 
thifto  four  ficlcncea  of  logic,  morak,  chti- 
dnaj  and  politioa,  ia  comprvhouded  akooet 
tvurjlhing  which  it  can  any  w»y  jmpoifl  aa 
to  ti^  aiequainted  with,  *)t  whicD  ma  tend 
milier  to  tlie  improvemeni  or  offumtitl  of 
llie  biixnao  mini* 

**  Hm%  then,  ia  the  only  «}t^idiuit  from 
«y«h  w»  ean  hope  for  aaeeev  inmirphilo* 


Hopliical  feceftiwh«e^£  to  kare  the  t^iuu^^ 
lingei'iu^  meihcKl^  wbicli  we  hikV'e  hithi^rtu 
followed ;  and,  iiistead  of  taUtig,  now  and 
then,  A  eoifCie  or  village  on  the  frontier,  to 
march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  eeutre 
of  the^  ficienees — to  humiLu  nature  itself; 
which  being  onee  masters  of,  we  nm.y  every* 
where  el**e  hope  for  an  eaay  victory.  From 
this  atutiionT  we  nu&y  extend  our  curkjucshts 
overall  rho>*e  scictiet^  which  mort^lutimalelj 
conceni  tinman  life,  and  umy  afterwanja 
proceed  at  leiiiure  to  discover  more  fully 
tliosk!  rthk'h  are  the  objects  of  pure  cnrioeity. 
There  m  no  queatiun  of  importance  wboae 
deciaion  is  not  comprised  iti  the  acienoe  of 
man. ;  and  there  h  none  whkh  can  be  de- 
cided with  any  certainty  before  we  become 
licquainteil  with  that  fecience/* 

To  pre  [Tare  the  way  for  the  accomplish - 
PieiU  of  the  desij^n  »&  iVkrcibly  rei?ommendcd 
in  the  foregoing  quot&tioo — by  exemplifying, 
in  an  analytsi^  of  our  tuost  iiuportant  inteU 
lectual  and  active  principles,  the  only  melhod 
of  ea^rrying  It  fluece«f(uly  into  execntion-^ 
was  tho  great  object  of  Dr  Ketd  in  all  hi^ 
various  f'hiiosuphical  publications.  In  ex- 
aminlug  these  principles,  he  had  chiedy  in 
view  a  vindication  of  thoaefandunental  kwa 
of  belief  which  form  the  grtHindwork  of 
human  kno  wh^lgCt  agfdnst  the  attadia  made 
on  their  authority  in  aome  modem  syatema 
of  Kcepticism  ;  leaving  to  hia  ancce^ors  the 
more  agreeable  task  of  J^>plyiug  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind  to  its  pfnedcal  uses.  On 
the  analjfm  and  cl&snfication  of  our  powers, 
which  he  ha*  proposed,  much  room  for  tm- 
pruvemont  must  have  been  left  in  bo  va^t 
ttii  undertaking;  but  imjierfections  of  thia 
kind  do  not  neei^ssarily  affiH-t  the  justneaft 
of  hii  conclu«ion»,  even  where  they  may 
suggeat  to  future  inquires  the  adv&ntagea 
of  a  ilnipler  arraLngement,  and  a  more  de* 
finite  phra^ieology.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that,  in  couaequeoee  of  tho  plan  he  hanfoU 
lowedf  the  mJjMAkee  which  mtiy  km  detected 
m  partieiiJar  |iart»  of  his  works  invply  no 
■ucb  weakneia  in  the  fabric  he  has  reared 
as  might  have  been  justly  oppr*.-hei  ded,  had 
tifl  Tiis^.iir^i  n  connectetl  system  fmiiiik'd 
ml  gratuiioun  bypilbepis^y  or  on  arbitrary 
ilefinitioiis.  The  detections^  on  tlie  eon- 
imry,  of  hie  oci^onal  errorsf,  may  be  ea- 
peote«l,  from  the  invariable  eonsbtency  and 
bafmony  of  truih,  to  throw  new  hjrhlA  on 
thoae  parts  of  hia  work  wheve  hifl  int|uirie« 
have  been  more  vuceesafol  i  as  the  ci^rrec- 
tion  of  a  |iarticnlar  jxuatat«mt<nt  in  an 
authentic  history  ia  often  fonnd^  by  ooui- 
pleLing  an  impvrfectt  link,  or  reconciling  a 
aoeming  eontfadictioni  to  dispel  the  doubts 
whieli  baag  over  the  moat  faithful  and 
ftccunite  Muk  of  tUo  narti^vo. 

In  Dr  fi^li  flfst  ftrfatnaiiea^  h*  eon> 
fined  himB^oAtMy  to  tho  fivotnaHi,  tad 
tho  prindpko  of  our  zLalura  noeaaaarily 
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connected  with  them  ;  reserving  the  further 
pix>8ecution  of  thcsubject  for  afuture  period. 
At  tliat  time,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  a  more  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  mind  was  an  enterprise  too 
CTcat  for  one  individual.  "  The  powers,*' 
he  observes,  "  of  memory,  of  imagination, 
of  taste,  of  reasoning,  of  moral  perception, 
the  will,  the  passions,  the  affections,  and  all 
the  active  powers  of  the  soul,  present  a 
boundless  field  of  philosophical  disquisition, 
which  the  author  of  this  '  Inquiry*  is  far 
from  thinking  himself  able  to  explore  with 
accuracy.  Many  authors  of  ingenuity, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  made  incursions 
into  this  vast  territory,  and  have  commu- 
nicated useful  observations ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  those  who  have  pro- 
tended to  give  us  a  map  of  the  whole,  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  a  very  inaccurate 
and  incomplete  survey.  If  Galileo  had 
attempted  a  comi»lete  system  of  natural 
philo8oi)hy,  he  had  probably  done  little 
service  to  mankind  ;  but,  by  confining  him- 
self to  what  was  withui  his  comprehension, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  know- 
ledge, which  rises  by  degrees,  and  does 
honour  to  the  human  undcrnttuuling.  New- 
ton, building  upon  this  foundation,  and  in 
like  manner,  confining  his  inquiries  to  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  the  properties  of 
light,  performed  wonders.  If  he  had  at- 
tempted a  great  deal  more,  he  had  done  a 
great  deal  less,  and  perhaps  nothing  at  all. 
Ambitious  of  folio  wing  such  great  examples, 
with  unequal  stciis,  alas!  and  unequal  force, 
we  have  attempted  an  inquiry  into  one  little 
corner  only  of  the  human  mind  ;  that  cor- 
ner which  seems  to  be  most  exposed  to 
vulgar  observation,  and  to  be  most  easily 
comprehended ;  and  yet,  if  we  liave  deli- 
neated it  justly,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  accounts  heretofore  given  of  it 
were  very  Utme,  and  wide  of  tlie  truth." 

From  these  observations,  when  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  the 
author  lived  to  execute,  there  is  some 
ground  for  supposing,  that,  in  the  progress 
of  his  researches,  he  became  more  and  moi-e 
sensible  of  the  mutual  connection  and  de- 
pendence whicli  exists  among  the  conclu- 
sions we  form  concerning  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  Imman  nature  ;  even  concerning 
those  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view, 
to  Iiave  the  most  remote  relation  to  each 
other  :  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  world, 
that,  in  this  respect,  he  was  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  views  so  far  l>eyond  the  limits  of 
his  original  design.  His  examination,  in- 
deed, of  the  powers  of  external  perception, 
and  of  the  questions  immediately  connected 
nith  them,  bears  marks  of  a  still  more 
minuto  diligence  and  accuracy  than  api)ear 
in  some  of  his  speculations  concerning  the 
other  parts  of  our  frame ;  and  what  he  has 


written  on  the  former  subject,  in  his  ''  In- 
quiry into  the  Human  Mmd,**  is  evidently 
more  highly  finished,  both  in  matter  and 
form,  tlian  the  volumes  which  he  uubliahed 
in  his  more  advanced  years.  The  ^ae, 
however,  of  these  is  inestimable  to  futore 
adventurers  in  the  same  arduous  under- 
taking ;  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  aids 
they  furnish  as  a  rough  draught  of  the  field 
to  bo  examined,  but  by  the  example  they 
exhibit  of  a  method  of  investigation  on  audi 
subjects,  hitherto  very  imperfectly  uxider- 
stood  by  philosophers.  It  is  by  the  origin- 
ality of  this  method,  so  systematically  pur- 
sued in  all  his  researches,  still  more  than 
by  the  importance  of  his  particular  conclu- 
sions, that  he  stands  so  conspicuously  dia- 
tinguislied  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
prosecuted  analytically  the  study  of  man. 

I  have  heard  it  sometimes  mentioned,  m 
a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  writers  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
knowledge  have,  in  general,  aimed  at  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  was  possible  to  ao- 
complish ;  extending  their  researches  to 
all  the  different  piirts  of  our  constitution, 
while  a  long  life  might  be  well  employed  in 
examining  and  describing  the  phenomena 
connected  with  any  one  particular  faculty. 
I)r  Ueid,  in  a  passage  already  quoted  from 
hb  "  Inquiry,"  might  have  been  supposed 
to  give  some  countenance  to  this  opmion, 
if  his  own  subsequent  bibours  did  not  so 
strongly  sanctiim  the  practice  in  question. 
The  truth,  I  apprehend,  i^  that  such  de- 
tached researches  concerning  the  human 
mind  can  seldom  be  attempted  with  mooh 
hope  of  success ;  and  that  those  who  have 
recommended  them,  have  not  attended  suf- 
ficiently to  the  circumstances  which  so  xe- 
markably  distinguish  this  study  from  that 
which  has  for  its  object  the  philosophy  of 
the  material  world.  A  few  remuks  in 
illustration  of  this  proposition  seem  to  me 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Dt  Reid*s  undertaking ;  and 
they  will  be  found  to  apply  with  still  greatsr 
force  to  the  labours  of  such  as  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  anslysiB  in 
explaining  the  varieties  of  human  genius 
and  character,  or  in  developing  the  latent 
capacities  of  the  youthful  mind. 

One  consideration  of  a  more  general 
nature  is,  in  the  first  place,  worthy  of 
notice ;  that,  in  the  infano'  of  every  scienee, 
the  grand  and  fundamental  desuieratum  is 
a  bold  and  comprehensive  outline ;  some- 
what for  the  same  reason  that,  in  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  an  extensive  country,  forests 
must  be  cleared  and  wildernesses  reclaimed, 
befoie  the  limits  of  private  property  are 
fixed  with  accuracy  ;  and  long  before  the 
period  when  the  divisions  and  subdivisians 
of  separate  possessions  give  rise  to  the  de- 
t'lils  of  a  curious  and  rcfiued  husbandry. 
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The  qpeoulatioiiB  of  Lord  BacGii  embnced 
all  the  objects  of  liumati  koowled)^  Those 
uf  Kewton  and  Dcijple  wevQ  caDtiQcd  to  ^hy* 
aicfi  ;  but  included  an  iLstoni£faing  ruige  of 
ihemjiteml  uiilvtirBrC.  The  labours  ol  their 
nicoessai^  ui  oar  own  tmi^  bjtv^  been 
emptoved  with  no  Jew  xeal  id  purvuiDg 
ihotse  tuore  particiilar,  but  equ&lljr  abBtrase 
investigmtiouB,  In  which  they  wv.m  unable 
t9  engagei  for  want  of  a  i»officient  &tock 
bo til  of  ^tfi  and  of  gcnetal  prhiciples ;  and 
lA'hich  did  not  perbaps  intoi^at  their  curio - 
Bity  in  an^  conmderiLble  degree. 

If  these  oh^midoiu  wte  allowed  to  bold 
to  »  certain  extent  with  re^vpeci  to  all  tbe 
ituienct^,  liiQy  Apply  in  ^  more  pcculmr 
iimnner  to  the  suhjectA  tneMcd  of  in  Dr 
Rcid'a  writmgs^subjectH  which  Are  all 
bd  iotimately  conDocled,  Limt  it  may  he 
doubUHJ  if  it  be  jKisaiblo  to  mvestigate  auy 
one  eoinpleiely,  without  bodio  i^encml  ac- 
^iiiBiDtajiee,  at  leoBt^  with  the  rt^t.  Ev&n 
the  tboory  of  the  undeitjUtidLug  tnay  re- 
eeive  important  lights  froai  iLti  exatnluatioii 
of  ihii  ftctire  and  the  tiioral  poWi'rs ;  the 
siftto  of  which,  in  the  mm4  of  every  indivi- 
dtnU,  will  be  found  to  have  a  povrerful  u]- 
fliienoe  on  lija  inteilectual  chttAbCter  ;-^ 
while,  on  the  other  haud^  on  &cctuml«  aJiftly- 
au  of  tbe  ficulties  of  tbe  undenUndlng, 
would  probftbly  go  ^  to  obviato  the  Boop- 
llcal  dilfieultiea  which  have  been  started 
i>t>iiceniing  the  orij^in  of  our  moral  ideao, 
It  appears  to  me,  thererore,  that^  whatever 
he  the  departmeot  of  mcotai  science  tliat 
we  propose  more  particuWly  to  euStiirate, 
it  h  tiee««6ary  to  bejtiii  with  a  aurvey  of 
huDian  nature  in  all  ttti  varkiua  part£  ; 
study  in^  the&e  p^ufts,  however,  not  so  much 
on  tlieir  own  account,  as  with  a  reference 
to  tbe  implications  of  which  our  conduslons 
mm  toieeptible  to  our  favourile  purpofi^ 
Tb*  nsearches  of  Dr  Reid,  when  conidd- 
«f«d  carefuhj'  in  the  reiati*jn  which  they  bear 
to  eoeh  oilier^  afford  numberlraid  iliustra^ 
lions  of  the  truth  of  tMi  vemaflc  Urn  lead- 
ing deaign  waa  eridently  to  orertkrow  the 
modera  iystem  of  sceptli^m ;  and,  ai  erery 
sueemlTe  ttep  of  bis  progreaa,  now  and 
unoapectod  lights  break  in  on  hb  fdudik- 
n^nial  pnncipie& 

It  is,  bowerer,  chiefly  in  their  praetlcal 
application  to  the  conduct  id  the  under- 
standing, and  tbe  culture  of  the  heart,  that 
iucb  partial  views  are  likely  to  be  danger- 
ous ;  for  here,  they  tend  not  only  to  n)ide«td 
our  theoretical  eonduaiiina,  but  to  counter* 
AfOt  our  tniproT«ciicat  ud  bappineaL  Of 
ihti  I  Rin  so  l^lly  ooQvineed,  that  the  moat 
iutlty  theories  of  human  nature,  provided 
innfy  tbey  cmbrae«  the  whole  uf  it^  appear 
to  me  leaa  rnkehkurom  in  their  probable 
^Ifecla  than  tboM  nuvreaocunle  and  micro- 
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oonatitutiou.  It  k  t^a^y  to  coumre  that, 
where  the  jjitteDtiori  la  wholly  cngroased 
with  the  intcIk'Ctual  puwerS|  the  moral  prin- 
ciples will  be  in  danger  of  running  to  waste ; 
and  Lt  is  no  Icm  certaioj  on  tlie  other  band, 
thatj  by  con&nhig  our  cjlto  to  the  moral 
cone^titution  alonc^  we  may  sixflar  the  under- 
stanrling  to  remain  under  the  inHueoeo  of 
unliappy  prejudices,  add  destitute  of  those 
jufct  and  enlightened  views  without  which 
tho  worthiest  dispositions  are  of  htUe  use, 
either  to  onnseWes  or  to  aocioty.  A  ti  exclu- 
ttive  attention  to  any  one  of  tlie  subordinate 
purta  of  our  fratuc — to  the  culture  of  taste, 
for  eitamplC}  or  of  the  argumentative  (wo  wers, 
or  even  to  the  refmemcLit  of  our  moral  &en- 
timetitfl  and  fcelings^^must  be  attended  with 
A  hazard  proportionally  greater^ 

**  In  forming  the  humam  character,'^  enya 
Bacon,  inajMii^sagewbich  Lord  Botingbroko 
lias  pronoun ced  to  he  one  of  tbe  Sliest  and 
^loepeet  in  Im  w  ritingu^ "  we  must  not  proceed 
aa  a  statuary  does  in  forming  a  utatue,  who 
work»  sometimes  on  the  face,  iwmetime»  ou 
the  limbs,  sometimas  on  tlie  folds  of  the 
drapery  ;  but  we  mufit  proceed  (and  it  is  in 
our  power  to  proceed)  as  Naturo  does  in 
forming  a  flower,  or  any  olbtr  of  her  pro- 
ductions :  fihe  throws  out  altogether,  and 
at  onceip  the  whole  system  of  beings  and 
the  rudiments  of  £tU  the  paH&  HudimtTt/a 
poFiium  omnium  ^imul  porti  et  produdi,^^ 

Of  this  pasBagCj  so  strongly  marked  \rilli 
Bacon *^  ca|>aeioua  Intellecl,  and  so  richly 
adorned  with  liis  "philosophical  fancy,"  1 
will  not  weaken  ih©  impression  by  any 
comment ;  and,  indeed,  to  tho«o  who  dtt 
not  intuitively  perceive  Ita  ondenee,  no 
com  men  t  would  be  useful. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  sjud  of  Dr  Reid*s 
ipecuhitioiis,  1  have  con5ned  myself  fo  such 
general  views  of  the  scope  of  bis  n?searchee, 
and  of  his  mode  of  philefifiphi^tng,  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  faeilitalo  the  perusal  of  hia 
works  to  ihm^  render?  who  have  not  been 
much  oonYencnt  with  the«e  abstract  disqui- 
jdtiana,  A  llight  rev  le  iv  of  some  of  the  more 
ire  pprtant  aadf undaii>en  tal  objectioDS  w  h  ieh 
have  been  ptopoaed  to  his  doctrines,  may, 
1  hope,  be  naeflil  aa  a  fiutho-  prepatfttion 
for  the  Bame  course  of  £tndy. 

Of  those  objeeliijuA,  the'  four  following; 
appear  to  me  to  be  ehiefty  entiUed  to  atten- 
tion :_ 

1,  That  he  baa  assumed  gratuitously,  in 
all  his  reasoning*,  tliitt  thvory  concern  tug 
tho  human  soul  which  the  scheme  of 
tnaterlalii^m  calls  in  question. 

2.  Tluit  hb  rifWB  tend  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  pliiJoHOpbioal  cuHoaity,  by  stat- 
ing aa  ultimate  acta,   pbenomeDa  which 
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may  be  moWed  into  principles  more  simple 
and  generaL 

8.  That,  by  an  mmecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  original  or  instinctive  principles,  he 
has  brought  the  science  of  mind  into  a  state 
more  perplexed  and  unsatisiiactory  than 
that  in  which  it  was  left  by  Locke  and  his 
successors. 

4.  That  his  pliilosophy,  by  sanctioning 
an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  learned 
to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  is  imfavour- 
able  to  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  lends 
additional  stability  to  popular  errors. 

1.  With  respect  to  Dr  Reid's  supposed 
assumption  of  a  doubtful  h^-pothesis  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  thinking  and 
sentient  principle,  it  is  almost  sufficient  for 
me  to  observe,  that  the  charge  is  directed 
against  that  very  point  of  his  philosophy  in 
which  it  is  most  completely  invulnerable. 
The  circumstance  which  peculiarly  charac- 
terises the  inductive  science  of  mind  is, 
that  it  professes  to  abstain  from  all  specu- 
lations concerning  its  nature  and  essence ; 
confining  the  attention  entirely  to  pheno- 
mena for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of 
consciousness,  and  to  the  laws  by  which 
these  phenomena  are  regulated.  In  this 
respect,  it  differs  equally,  in  its  scope, 
from  the  pneumatological  discussions  of  the 
schools,  and  from  the  no  less  visionary 
theories  so  loudly  vaunted  by  the  physio- 
logical metaphysicians  of  more  modem 
times.  Compared  with  the  first,  it  differs 
as  the  inquiries  of  the  mechanical  philoso- 
phers concerning  the  laws  of  moving  bodies 
differ  from  the  discussions  of  the  ancient 
sophists  concerning  the  existence  and  the 
nature  of  motion.  Compared  with  the 
other,  the  difference  is  analogous  to  what 
exists  between  the  conclusions  of  Newton 
concerning  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  his 
querv  concerning  the  invisible  ether  of 
which  he  supposes  it  might  possibly  be 
the  effect  The  facts  which  this  inductive 
science  aims  at  ascertaining,  rest  on  their 
own  proper  evidence ;  an  evidence  uncon- 
nected with  all  these  hypotheses,  and  which 
would  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be 
affected,  although  the  truth  of  any  one  of 
them  should  be  fully  established.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  on  account  of  its  inconsistency 
with  any  favourite  opinions  of  my  own,  that 
I  would  oppose  the  disquisitions  either  of 
schoktf  tic  pneumatology,  or  of  physiological 
metaphysics ;  but  because  I  consider  them 
as  an  idle  waste  of  time  and  genius  on  ques- 
tions where  our  conclusions  can  neither  be 
verified  nor  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  ex- 
periment or  observation.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton*s  query  concerning  the  cause  of  gravi- 
tation  was  certainly  not  inconsUtent  with 
his  own  discoveries  concerning  its  laws; 
bnt  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 


to  the  world,  if  he  had  indulged  himself  in 
the  prosecution  of  hypothetical  theories  with 
respect  to  the  former,  instead  of  directing 
his  astonishing  powers  to  an  investigation 
of  the  latter  ? 

That  the  general  spirit  of  Dr  Reid's 
philosophy  is  hostile  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  materialist,  is  indeed  a  fact.  Not, 
however,  because  his  system  rests  on  the 
contrary  hypothesis  as  a  fundamental  prin* 
ciple,  but  because  his  inquiries  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  wean  the  understand- 
mg  gradually  from  those  obstinate  associa- 
tions and  prejudices  to  which  the  common 
meclianical  theories  of  mind  owe  all  their 
plausibility.  It  is,  in  truth,  much  more 
from  such  examples  of  sound  research  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  thought,  than  from 
any  duect  metaphysical  refutation,  that  a 
change  is  to  be  expected  in  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
found together  two  classes  of  phenomena, 
so  completely  and  essentially  different.  Bat 
this  view  of  the  subject  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  argument. 

It  has  been  recommended  of  late,  by  a 
medical  author  of  great  reputation,  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  human  mind,  to 
begin  with  preparing  themselves  for  the 
task  by  the  study  of  anatomy.  I  must  con- 
fess, I  cannot  perceive  the  advantages  of 
this  order  of  investigation ;  as  the  anatomy 
of  the  body  does  not  seem  to  me  more  likely 
to  throw  light  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  than  an  analysis  of  the  mind  to  throw 
light  on  the  physiology  of  the  body.  To 
ascertain,  indeed,  the  general  laws  <^  their 
connection  from  facts  established  by  observ- 
ation or  experiment,  is  a  reasonable  and 
most  interesting  object  of  philosophical 
curiosity ;  and  in  tins  inquiry,  (which  was 
Ibng  ago  proposed  and  recommended  by 
Lord  Bacon,)  a  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion both  of  mind  and  body  is  indispensably 
requisite  ;  but  even  here,  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
ceed on  firm  ground,  the  two  cUsses  of  facts 
must  be  kept  completely  distinct ;  so  that 
neither  of  them  may  be  warped  or  distorted 
in  consequence  of  theories  suggested  by 
their  supposed  relations  or  fuoalogies.* 
Thus,  in  many  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  custom  and  habi^  there  is  ample  scope 
for  investigating  general  laws,  both  with 
respect  to  our  mental  and  our  corporeal 
frame ;  but  what  light  do  we  derive  from 
such  information  concerning  this  part  of 
our  constitution  as  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  of  Locke  ? — "  Habits  seem 
to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal 
spirits,  which,  once  set  a-going,  continue  ia 
the  same  stops  they  had  Ixwn  used  to, 
which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a 


•  "  FaemenU  of  th*  PhUotoiifaj  of  tbc  Humui 
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mfiootli  pAth.*^  In  like  m^nia^r,  tlio  laws 
which  regulate  the  connection  betiveen  tlie 
luuid  and  our  eittemal  organs,  m  the  case 
of  perception,  have  f ui-tiklivd  n  very  fertile 
ifubjeet  of  examiJiation  to  some  of  the  be^t 
of  o'jr  modern  philosophers ;  hut  how  im* 
iHittriit  dui^  the  geiijus  of  Nevi'tou  itself 
appeiu,  when  it  attempts  to  slioot  the  gulf 
which  Bep&rutes  the  Aenaible  world  and  th« 
&«ntie^al  |)Fijicip)e  !  ^'  Is  nol  the  sciTifloriuni 
of  animala,**  lie  asks  In  one  of  Im  queries, 
**  the  pboe  where  the  sentient  suh^tknce  ii 
present,  and  to  which  the  aenflible  speciefl 
of  tbingH  aT«  bnjit^^IU  tbmnj^h  the  nenrea 
and  brain,  tliat  they  niay  be  perceived  by 
the  mind  present  in  that  place  ?^' 

It  ought  to  be  romemherud,alfiOj  that  this 
hn|uiry,  with  re^ipect  to  the  laws  reguUting 
the  connection  l>etween  our  bodily  orguniz* 
ation,  and  the  phenomena  Ruhjectcd  to  our 
own  con!«;iijusncss,  ia  but  one  particulzir 
department  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  ; 
and  that  there  atill  remains  a  wide,  and, 
tndeedy  buundless  rej^ion,  where  all  our  ^^la 
Dumt  be  obtained  jfroni  our  o^n  mental 
opemtioiuu  I  n  ejc&nuning,  for  instance,  the 
powefa  of  judpnent  and  reaaoning,  let  any 
person  of  sound  underatanding,  after  perus- 
ing the  obaervationfl  of  Bacon  on  the  differ- 
ent olusea  of  our  prejudices,  or  those  of 
Locke  OD  the &bnee  of  words,  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  speciiUtions  of  eonw  of  our  oou- 
temporary  theonsts,  and  be  will  at  onoe 
percave  the  dintinction  between  the  two 
modea  of  investigation  ivhich  I  wish  at  pre- 
sent to  contrast  "  Reasoning,"  says  one 
of  the  mQ«t  ingenious  and  original  of  tbese, 
"  ifl  that  operaUoD  of  the  temorium  by 
which  we  excite  two  or  nmny  trihea  of  ideaj^ 
and  then  re-excite  the  ideaa  in  whieti  tJiey 
differ  or  correspond.  If  we  determine  thi» 
difference,  it  is  called  Judj^cnt ;  if  we  in 
vain  ©ndcflvour  to  determine  it,  it  is  called 
Daobti&f<;  if  we  re-e\cite  the  ideas  in  which 
tbej  differ,  it  is  called  l^istinguiithing ;  if 
wer^-^xcite  thoee  in  which  theyVyrrewpondt 
Hm  called  Comparing/'*  In  wJmt  aeeept- 
attou  th«  word  idea  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  foregoing  pasaagc,  may  be  learned  from 
tJie  foilo wing  definition  of  the  same  author : 
^-^^  The  word  ide^  baft  various  meaninga  m 
tbe  writers  of  metaphysic  :  it  is  here  uaed 
simply  for  those  notions  of  external  things 
which  our  organs  of  sense  bring  us  ac- 
^uahited  with  originally  i  and  la  defined  a 
contrMtton,  or  motion,  or  eonfiguAtion,  of 
th«  llbtM  whioh  ooostkate  the  immediate 
orgviof  MaML**t  MrHtime,wbowaHles8 
of  a  phftidogitt  tlyui  Dr  Darwin,  baa  made 
ume  of  a  languat^e  by  no  means  bo  theoretial 
anil  arbitrary,  but  still  widely  removed  from 
tlie  simpUcity  and  ptvdaioi]  eaaentuilly  tteces- 
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sary  in  studies  where  everything  depends 
on  tl^e  cautious  u»e  of  terms.  *^  Belief,** 
according  to  hini^  is  "  a  lively  idea  related 
to  or  asaociilted  with  a  present  impression  { 
Memory  is  the  faculty  by  whicii  we  repeat 
our  impressions,  so  as  that  they  retain  a 
considerable  degree  of  their  first  vivadty,, 
afid  are  aomewliat  intermediate  betwixt  an 
idea  and  an  impression/' 

Aeoording  to  tlve  views  of  Dr  Bdd,  tbe 
terms  which  express  the  simple  powers  of 
the  mind,  are  considered  as  unsusceptible 
of  deiluition  or  explanation  ;  tbe  words, 
Feeiing,  for  ojtamplc.  Knowledge,  Will, 
Doubt,  Belief^  being,  in  this  respect,  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  words.  Green  or 
Scnrlet,  Sweet  or  Bitter.  To  the  names  of 
these  mental  operations,  all  men  annex 
some  notions,  more  or  less  distinct;  and 
the  only  way  of  conveying  to  them  notions 
more  correct,  is  by  teaching  them  to  ex- 
ercise tbetr  own  powers  of  retleetion.  The 
definitions  quoted  from  Hume  and  Darwin, 
even  if  they  were  more  unexceptionable  in 
point  of  phraseology,  would,  for  these  rea- 
sons, be  unptiiloeophical,  as  attempts  to 
simplify  what  is  incapable  of  analysts  ;  but, 
as  they  are  Actually  stated,  they  not  only 
envelope  truth  in  mystery,  but  lay  a  found- 
ation, at  the  very  outseC  for  an  erroneous 
theory.  It  is  worth  while  to  add,  that,  of 
tbe  two  theories  in  question,  thatof  Darwin, 
hov  inferior  soever,  in  the  estimation  of 
competent  judges,  as  a  pbilosopbical  work, 
is  by  far  the  bent  cslcuhitiE'd  to  impose  on 
a  very  wide  circle  of  rtadera,  by  the  mix- 
ture it  ejfhibits  of  crude  and  visionary  me- 
Uphysics,  with  those  important  iacts  and 
conclusions  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  talents  and  experience  of  such  a  writer, 
in  the  present  advanced  state  of  medical 
and  physiologieal  sdenoe.  The  questions 
which  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  a  few, 
prepared  for  such  discusaioEis  by  habits  of 
philosophicnJ  study,  are  thus  submitted  to 
the  consideration,  not  only  of  the  cultivated 
and  enlightened  minds  which  adorn  the 
medical  profestioc,  bat  of  the  half-informed 
multitude  who  follow  the  medical  trade  i 
Dor  is  It  to  be  doubted,  that  many  of  these 
will  give  the  author  credit,  u^n  subjects  of 
whif£  tbey  feel  tbcmseWea  incompetent  to 
judj(5ej  for  the  same  ability  which  be  dis- 
play .  within  their  own  professional  sphere* 
The  hypothetical  principles  assumed  by 
Hume  are  intelligible  to  those  only  who  are 
familiarixcd  to  tbe  language  of  the  schools  ^ 
and  his  ingenuity  and  ekgance^  emptivatiug 
as  they  are  to  men  of  taste  and  rennement, 
ponces  slight  attractions  to  the  majority 
of  such  an  are  most  lil^ely  to  be  misted  by 
bis  conclusions. 

After  all,   I  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
physlfilogiaU  tbeorios  concerning  the  mind* 
,  which   have  mads  so  much  noise  of  ble, 
cS 
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will  produce  a  very  lasting  impression. 
The  splendour  of  Dr  Darwin*8  accomplish- 
moBts  could  not  fail  to  bestow  a  temposary 
importance  on  whatever  opinions  were  sanc- 
tioned by  his  name ;  as  the  chemical  dis- 
coveries which  liave  immortalized  that  of 
Priestley,  have,  for  a  while,  recalled  from 
oblivion  the  reveries  of  Hartley.  But,  ab- 
stracting from  these  accidental  instances, 
in  which  human  reason  seems  to  have  held 
a  retrograde  course,  there  has  certainly  been, 
since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  a  continual, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
proach to  the  inductive  plan  of  studying 
human  nature.  We  may  trace  this  in  the 
writings  even  of  those  who  profess  to  con- 
sider thoitght  merely  as  an  agitation  of  the 
brain—m  the  writings  more  particularly 
of  Hume  and  of  Helvetius ;  both  of  whom, 
although  they  may  have  occasionally  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  an  unguarded  man- 
ner concerning  the  nature  of  mind,  have, 
in  their  most  useful  and  practical  disquisi- 
tions, been  prevented,  by  their  own  good 
sense,  from  blending  any  theory  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  of  the  intellectual  phe- 
nomena with  the  history  of  facts,  or  the 
investigation  of  general  laws.  The  authors 
who  form  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions 
to  this  gradual  progress,  consist  chiefly  of 
men  whose  errors  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  by  the  prejudices  connected  with  their 
circumscribed  habits  of  observation  and 
inquiry:  of  physiologists,  accustomed  to 
attend  to  that  part  alone  of  the  human 
frame  which  the  knife  of  the  anatomist 
can  lay  open ;  or  of  chemists,  who  enter  on 
the  analysis  of  thought,  fresh  from  the 
decompositions  of  the  laboratory — carrying 
into  the  theory  of  mind  itself  (what  Bacon 
expressively  calls)  ''  the  smoke  and  tarnish 
of  the  furnace."  Of  the  value  of  such  pur- 
suits, none  can  think  more  highly  than 
myself ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe, 
tliat  the  most  distinguished  pre-eminence 
in  them  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a  capa- 
city of  collected  and  abstracted  reflection, 
or  an  understanding  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  early  association,  and  the  illusions 
of  popular  language.  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  Cicero,  when  no  ascribes  to  those  who 
possess  these  advantages,  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigour  of  intellect : — ''  Magni  est 
ingenii  revocare  mentem  a  sensibusy  et  cogifa^ 
tionem  a  consuettidine  abducere,**  1  would 
onlv  claim  for  them  the  merit  of  patient 
and  cautious  research ;  and  >^ould  exact 
from  their  antagonists  the  same  qualifica- 
tions.* 

In  ofTering  these  remarks,  I  have  no 
wish  to  exalt  any  one  branch  of  useful 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  another,  but 
to  combat  prejudices  equally  fatal  to  the 
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progress  of  them  all.  With  the  same  yieir, 
I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  prevailing, 
but  very  mistaken  idea,  that  the  formation 
of  a  hypothetical  system  is  a  stronger  proof 
of  inventive  genius  than  the  patient  in- 
vestigation of  Nature  in  the  way  of  induc- 
tion. To  form  a  system,  appears  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  understanding,  a 
species  of  creation;  to  ascend  slowly  to 
general  conclusions,  from  the  observation 
and  comparison  of  particular  facts,  is  tc 
comment  servilely  on  the  works  of  another. 

Ko  opinion,  surely,  can  be  more  ground- 
less. To  fix  on  a  few  principles,  or  even 
on  a  single  principle,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
theory ;  and,  by  an  artful  statement  of  sup- 
posed facts,  aided  by  a  dexterous  use  ol 
language,  to  give  a  plausible  explanation, 
by  means  of  it,  of  an  immense  number  of 
phenomena,  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
men  whose  talents  have  been  a  little  exer- 
cised among  the  subtilties  of  the  schools  : 
whereas,  to  follow  Nature  through  all  her 
varieties  with  a  quick  yet  an  exact  eye — 
to  record  faithfully  what  she  exhibits,  and 
to  record  nothing  more — to  trace,  amidst 
the  diversity  of  her  operations,  the  simple 
and  comprehensive  laws  by  which  they  are 
regulated,  and  sometimes  to  guess  at  the 
beneficent  purposes  to  which  they  are  sub- 
servient— may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be 
the  highest  cflbrt  of  a  created  intelligence. 
And,  accordingly,  the  number  of  ingenioas 
theorists  has,  in  every  age,  been  great; 
that  of  sound  philosophers  has  been  won- 
derfully small ; — or,  rather,  they  are  only 
beginning  now  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their 
way,  in  consequence  of  the  combined  lights 
furnished  by  their  predecessors. 

Des  Cartes  aimed  at  a  complete  system 
of  physics,  deduced  d,  prion  from  the  abstract 
suggestions  of  his  own  reason  ;  Newton  as- 
pired no  higher  than  at  a  faithful  "  inter- 
pretation of  Nature,**  in  a  few  of  the  more 
general  laws  which  she  presents  to  our  no- 
tice :  and  yet  the  intellectual  power  displayed 
in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  former 
vanishes  into  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  we  may  trace  in  a  single  page  of  the 
latter.  On  this  occasion,  a  remark  of  I^ord 
Bacon  appears  singularly  apposite — that 
*'  Alexander  and  Cocsar,  though  they  acted 
without  the  aid  of  magic  or  prodigy,  per- 
formed exploits  that  are  truly  greater  than 
what  fable  reports  of  King  Arthur  or  Ama- 
dis  dc  Gaul.*' 

I  shall  only  add  farther  on  this  head, 
that  the  last  observation  holds  more  strictly 
with  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  than  any  other  branch  of  science ; 
for  there  is  no  subject  whatever  on  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  form  theories  calculated  to 
impose  on  the  multitude ;  and  none  where 
the  discovery  of  truth  is  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties.     One  great  cause  of  this 
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Is,  tbc  4ii*Jc>gicflI  or  tUeorctical  terms  em* 
plojtsd  in  ordinary'  language  to  e%prc9B  erery 
ihing  relatLDg  either  to  t^ur  inteileetual  or 
active  powers ;  iu  cooi^r^uence  of  wMch, 
specious  expbnAtiona  of  the  most  mystori' 
oiw  phenomena  mny  be  given  to  snperficijil 
mqnircT^ ;  while^  at  tke  &amc  tune^  the  hi- 
bonr  of  just  inrestigation  is  inefC4ifieci  to  an 
inimleiiJAble  degree, 

2.  To  allege  tliat,  m  this  drcumAcription 
of  the  field  of  onr  inquiries  cuQCermng  the 
mind,  there  h  anj  tendency  to  repnsi  a 
reasomible  and  phitoi^plucnl  cuHodtj,  is  a 
cliar^  no  lesa  ttiifounded  tliaii  the  ionner ; 
iniLEimueh  as  even'  pliynieal  ini|iiiry  conecm- 
ing  (he  materiiit  tnorld  m  clrcumaeribed  by 
UmitB  preeisely  analogouR.  In  all  onr  in- 
ve«tig«tioEiB^  whatever  their  snbjeet  may  be^ 
the  business  of  philoBophy  is  confined  to  a 
reference  of  p^nicul^ir  facts  to  other  facts 
mi»ra  general ;  and  our  most  suceesfiftil  re- 
searches mu^t  at  leuf^^th  terminate  in  some 
law  of  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  eaj> 
bo  given*  lo  its  appheation  to  Dr  Ijeid^a 
writingBy  this  objection  ho^f  I  think^  been 
more  pointedly  directed  against  his  rensoD- 
ings  concerning  the  process  of  nature  In 
perception ;  a  part  of  hin  writings  which 
(as  it  m  of  fimdomental  iTn{>ortat)ee  in  his 
geneimi  system)  he  has  kboured  with  pecu* 
liar  cafe.  The  resuh  ia,  indeed^  by  no  means 
Battering  to  the  [iridc  of  tho^  tht-oristg  who 
profefis  to  ex plaio  everything;  for  it  amounts 
to  an  acknowledgment  that;)  after  all  the 
tij^ta  which  anatomy  and  phy^iobgy  Bupply, 
the  information  we  obtain  by  mcatis  of  our 
senses^  coneeining  the  exiitenee  and  the 
qualities  of  matter^  is  no  less  incompreben- 
Bible  to  our  factilties  than  it  appears  to  the 
most  illiterate  peasant ;  and  that  all  we 
have  eainedj  is  a  more  precise  and  coropleto 
acquaintanoe  vkiih  some  particulars  in  our 
animal  economy—  highly  interesting,  indeed, 
when  regarded  m  their  proper  Ught,  as  ae- 
oesstotui  to  our  physical  knowledge^  but, 
cimsidered  in  connection  witli  the  phlJoscw 
phy  of  the  mind,  aifording  only  a  more 
accurate  statement  ^f  the  astonishing  pbe- 
uoniena  whirh  we  would  vainly  endeavour 
to  explain.  Th  is  Umgnage  has  been  charged, 
but  most  unjustly  and  Ignotuitly,  with  *n|/f* 
iiciMm ;  for  tlie  same  chajfe  may  be  brtmght^ 
with  eqtml  fiumeai,  against  all  the  most  im- 
portant disw«ile»  in  the  scieiices.  It  was, 
in  truth,  the  very  objection  urgied  against 
K^wtfliDi  "Hhen  his  ndverf^aries  contended, 
tluift  ffnviijf  wa«  to  be  ranked  with  the  ocevH 
fmalitigf  of  the  schoolmen,  till  its  mechanical 
mam  shoulil  he  aasigQcd  ;  and  the  answer 
given  lo  tbis  objection,  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton>  eomimentator,  Mr  Mndaurin,  may  be 
lite  Ally  applied,  in  the  in^tjiuice  before  uhl 
to  the  inductive  pbilusophy  of  the  human 
nihud : — 

**  Tlie  opponenta  of  Ke«  lon|  finding  no- 


thing to  ohj  ect  to  liis  obee  nrations  and  reason- 
ings, pretended  to  5iid  a  rcsemblanee  between 
bis  doctrines  and  the  exploded  tenets  of  the 
BcholasUe  philosophy.  They  triumphed 
mightily  in  treating  gravLty  aa  an  occult 
qtiality,  because  he  did  not  pretend  to  de- 
duce this  principle  fully  from  its  caui^.    * 

«  .  .  I  know  not  that  ever  it  was  made 
an  objection  to  the  eireulation  of  the  blood, 
that  there  is  no  small  difficQlty  in  account- 
ing for  it  mechanical^*  They,  too,  who 
first  extended  ffiavity  to  airi  vapour,  aud  to 
alt  bodies  round  the  earth,  bad  their  praise  i 
though  the  cause  of  gravity  was  as  obeeure 
as  before  ;  or  raiker  appt  tired  more  mt^stt^-. 
fcfions,  after  they  had  ehevm  that  there 
was  no  body  found  near  the  carthj.  exempt 
from  gravity,  that  might  be  supposed  to  be 
its  cauHC.  Why,  then,  were  bis  admimble 
discnverles,  by  which  this  principle  was  ex- 
tended over  the  nniveiBe,  so  ill  relished 
by  some  philosophers  P  Tha  tmth  is,  he 
had,  with  great  evidence,  oyerthro^-n  the 
boasted  schemes  by  wlilcb  they  pretended 
to  unravel  all  the  mysteries  of  nature;  and 
the  philosophy  lie  introdnoed  in  place  of 
them,  carrying  with  it  a  sincere  confession 
of  our  being  far  from  a  complete  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  it^  could  not  please  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  imagine  themselves 
possessed  of  the  eternal  reasons  and  primary 
causes  of  all  things. 

**It  was,  however,  no  new  thing  that 
this  philosophy  should  meet  with  opposittoii. 
All  the  useful  discoverieo*  that  were  made  in 
former  times,  and  particularly  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  to  etmggle  with  the 
prejudices  ©f  those  who  had  accustomed 
tliemselvea,  not  so  mtieh  as  to  think  but  in 
a  certain  syitematic  way;  who  cotdd  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  abandon  their  favourite 
schemes,  while  they  were  able  to  imagine 
the  least  pretext  for  continuing  the  dispute* 
Every  art  and  talent  wan  dkpbyed  to  sup- 
port their  falling  canoe;  no  aid  seemed 
foreign  to  them  ttiat  could  in  an/  manner 
amioy  their  adversary  ;  and  such  often  was 
their  obfituaacy,  that  truth  was  iltk  to  make 
little  progress^  tiU  they  were  succeeded  by 
younger  persons,  who  had  not  so  strongly 
imbil:^  their  prejodices*" 

These  excellent  observations  are  not  Ibe 
less  applicable  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration^  that  the  part  of  Dr  Hetd'^e 
writinga  wliich  suggested  the  quotation, 
leads  only  to  the  correction  cf  an  inveterate 
prejudice,  not  to  any  new  general  conelu- 
sioti*  It  is  probable,  indeed^  (now  that  the 
ideal  theory  has,  m  a  great  measure,  dis- 
a|i]]earFd  from  our  late  metaphysical  eys- 
tenifl,)  tlmt  those  who  have  a  pleasure  in 
detractaig  from  the  merits  of  their  prcde- 
ceiwfirs,  may  be  di^Kned  t4>  repre^enl  it  us 
ati  idle  waste  of  labour  and  bgenulty  to  have 
entered  into  a  leriona  refutation  of  a  hipo* 
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them  at  onee  grmtiiitoas  and  ineonoeiTable. 
A  different  judgmcDt,  however,  wUl  be 
tonoed  bj  loeh  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
eztensiTe  influence  which,  from  the  ear- 
liest accounts  of  science,  this  single  preju- 
dice has  had  in  vitiating  aiinost  every 
branch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  recollect  the  names 
ai  the  illnstrious  men  by  whom,  in  more 
modem  times,  it  has  been  adopted  as  an 
incontrovertible  principle.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  mention  those  of  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Locke,  CHarke,  and  Newton.  To  the  two 
first  of  these,  it  has  sen'e<J  as  the  basis  of 
their  sceptical  conclusions,  which  seem,  in- 
deed, to  follow  from  it  as  necessary  conse- 
quences ;  whUe  the  others  repeatedly  refer 
to  it  in  their  rensonings,  as  one  of  those 
facts  concerning  the  mind  of  which  it 
would  be  equally  superfluous  to  attempt  a 
proof  or  a  refutation. 

I  havt.  enlarged  on  this  part  of  Dr 
Reid*s  writings  the  more  fully,  as  ho  was 
himself  disposed,  on  all  occasions,  to  rest 
npon  it  his  chief  merit  as  an  author.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr  Gregorv, 
dated  20th  August  1790 :~ 

"  It  would  be  want  of  candour  not  to 
own  that  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in 
what  yon  are  pleased  to  call  mff  Fhiloso- 
phy  ;  but  I  think  it  lies  chiefly  in  having 
called  in  question  the  common  theory  of 
Ifieat,  or  Imaget  qfthingi  in  fhe  mind  being 
the  only  objects  of  thought;  a  theory 
founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  so  uni- 
Tersally  received  as  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  structure  of  language.  Yet,  were  I  to 
give  you  a  detail  of  what  led  mc  to  call  in 
question  this  theor}*,  after  I  had  long  held 
it  as  self-evident  and  unquestionable,  you 
would  think,  as  I  do,  that  there  was  much 
of  chance  in  the  matter.  The  discovery 
was  the  birth  of  time,  not  of  genius  ;  and 
Berkeley  and  Hume  did  more  to  bring  it 
to  light  than  the  man  that  hit  upon  it.  I 
think  there  is  hardly  anything  tluit  can  be 
called  mine  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
which  docs  not  follow  with  case  from  the 
detection  of  this  prejudice. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  beg  of  you  most  ear- 
nestly, to  make  no  contrast  in  my  favour 
to  the  disparagement  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  same  pursuit.  I  can  truly  say  of 
them,  and  shall  always  avow,  what  you  are 
pleased  to  say  of  me,  that,  but  fur  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from  their  writ- 
ings, I  never  could  have  wrote  or  thought 
what  I  have  done.** 

3.  Somewhat  connected  with  the  last 
objection,  are  the  censures  which  have  been 
so  frequently  bestowed  on  Dr  Reid,  for  an 
unnecessary  and  unsystematical  multiplica- 
tion of  origiDal  or  instinctive  principles. 

In  reply  to  these  censurm,  I  have  little 


to  add  to  what  1  have  remarked  oo  the 
same  topic,  in  the  ^  Phikjaophy  of  tli* 
Human  Hind.**  That  the  fault  which  m 
thus  ascribed  to  Dr  Reid  has  been  really 
committed  by  some  ingenious  writers  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  I  most  readily  allow  ; 
nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  assert  that  be 
has,  in  no  instance,  fitUen  into  it  himself. 
Such  instances,  however,  will  be  found,  on 
an  accurate  examination  of  liis  works,  to 
be  comparatively  few,  and  to  bear  a  very 
trifling  proportion  to  those  in  which  he  hu 
most  succ^sfully  and  decisively  displayed 
his  acuteness  in  exposing  the  premature 
and  flimsy  geoeraUzaiiuns  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

A  certain  de<p«e  of  leaning  to  that  ex- 
treme to  which  Dr  Reid  seems  to  have 
inclined,  was,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote^ 
much  safer  than  the  opposite  bias.  From 
the  earliest  ages,  the  sciences  in  general, 
and  mure  particularly  the  tnnence  of  the 
human  mind,  have  been  vitiated  by  an 
undue  love  of  simplicity ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century,  this  di^iNisition,  after 
liaving  been  long  displayed  in  subtle  theo- 
ries concerning  the  active  powers,  or  the 
principles  of  human  conduct,  hiuB  been 
directed  to  similar  refinements  with  ren>ect 
to  the  faculties  of  the  understanding,  ^ud 
the  truths  with  which  tliey  are  conversant. 
Mr  Hume  himself  has  coincided  so  far  with 
the  Hartleian  school,  as  to  represent  the 
"principle  of  union  and  cohesion  among 
our  simple  ideas  as  a  kind  of  aftractiony  of 
as  universal  application  in  the  mental 
world  as  in  the  natural  ;***  and  Dr  Hartley, 
with  a  still  more  sanguine  imagination, 
looked  forward  to  an  era  ^'  when  future 
generations  shall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences 
and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms; 
reducing  Aristotle's  ten  categories,  and 
Bishop  Wilkin*s  forty  summa  genera^  to 
the  head  of  quantity  alone,  so  as  to  make 
mathematics  and  logic,  natural  history  and 
civil  history,  natural  philosophy  and  philo- 
sophy of  ail  other  kinds,  coincide,  omni  ex 
parteJ^-^ 

It  is  needless  to  remark  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  such  premature  generalizations, 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  study  of 
particular  phenomena ;  while  the  effect  of 
Reid's  mode  of  philosophizing,  evrn  in 
those  instances  where  it  is  carried  to  an  e\- 
coss,  is  to  detain  us,  in  this  preliminary 
step,  a  little  longer  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. The  truth  is,  that,  when  the 
phenomena  are  once  ascertained,  generaliz- 
ation is  here  of  comparatively  little  value, 
and  a  task  of  far  less  difiiculty  than  to 
observe  facts  with  precision,  and  to  record 
them  with  fairness. 

•   *•  I'reAtiw  of  Humtn  Nature,'*  toI.  i.  p.  .->0. 
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Itk  mo  part  of  Dr  Reid^a  wnti&fs,  X  am 
bdiiied  io  Uimky  cciuld  more  pktiatUlc!  entl* 
cums  be  made  on  this  ground,  tbMi  in  his 
claaificatioD  of  our  active  prixicipics  a  but^ 
even  there,  the  f^Lct^  ftj^^  alwaja  pkced 
fully  ftfid  diattncCly  Ix^fore  the  reaa€fr.  Tbat 
Berefml  of  t]ie  bcnevolf^at  aflectioiis  which 
he  has  atAted  »&  ultimate  iact«  in  our  c^m- 
editulioQ,  uui^ht  be  aualyxed  Into  the  same 
general  prtacipLe  differently  mi>diHed^  ac^ 
cording  to  dreumfltancefti  there  caiif  in  my 
opifiio%  be  littlfi  ddoubt.  Thb,  however, 
(■0  I  have  ekeirhere  obanrvedt*)  not  with* 
standing  thfs  stress  which  baa  been  some* 
tttne«  laid  u|>on  it,  is  chiefly  a  qaeetion 
of  arrajipemoDt,  Whether  we  suppose 
these  aJTeetioiis  to  be  all  nltimat«  facts,  or 
MOM  of  them  to  be  reBolr&hle  into  other 
&qIb  more  geaeral,  they  are  equally  to  be 
tvgarded  as  couetitueul  parts  of  human 
nature ;  and,  upoo  eitlier  iiiippasEiLou,  we 
hare  equal  reason  to  admins  the  wbdqm 
with  which  thai  nature  is  julapted  to  the 
situatioD  in  which  It  Ia  plnced.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,  are  surety  as  tnuch  a  jiart  of  our 
frame  as  those  which  re;^ulat4*  any  of  our 
original  perceptions  ;  and,  although  they 
require^  for  their  developement,  a  certain 
disgt^ee  of  eitperience  and  obeerration  in 
the  individual,  the  uniformity  of  the  result 
■hews  that  there  ia  nothing  arhtlrary  nor 
noddental  m  their  origin.  In  this  point  of 
view,  what  can  be  more  philosophical,  as 
well  aa  beatitiful,  ttuiii  the  wortb  of  Mr 
FergtiBon,  that  *'  natuml  affection  springB 
up  in  the  Boul  of  the  mother,  as  the  mUk 
sprinf^  tn  her  breast^  to  fumi^b  nourish- 
Djeut  to  her  child  !**  ^'  The  eS'ect  b  here 
to  the  race,*'  as  the  same  author  has  excel- 
lently observed,  ^*  what  the  vital  motion  of 
the  heart  ia  to  the  iudividtml ;  loo  neces* 
aarj  to  tJke  prvsetvatiou  cf  nature's  works, 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  precarious  will  or 
intention  of  those  moet  nearly  concerned,  *'t 

The  question,  indeed,  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  dlllereut  affeetionSf  teads  to 
some  ouriouB  iraalytical  dbrjuiMieions ;  hut 
la  of  Tery  •nbordinate  importniicu  to  tho^c 
inquiries  which  rotate  to  their  kwB,  and 
uses,  and  mutual  referenceo.  In  many 
etbkml  systenv^  bowe^er^  it  seems  to  have 
been  eonaidnred  an  the  most  interestiag 
subject  of  disquintioD  which  tbia  wonder* 
ful  |*rt  of  our  frame  presenia. 

In  Dr  Ri.*id's  "  Esg^^-s  on  the  lotellec* 
tttal  Powers  of  Man,"  and  in  bi^  ''  ln(\mty 
into  Uie  Human  Mind,'*  I  reo-  ll<  it  Inik 
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that  can  justly  Incur  a  stmilar  ceusui«» 

notwithstanding  the  ridieule  which  Dr 
Priestley  lias  attempted  to  throw  on  the 
last  of  these  pcnibrmancei,  in  his  ^*  Table 
of  Reids  Instinctive  Principles.'*'  To 
examine  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  that 
table,  would  require  a  greater  latitude  of 
disquisLition  lluin  the  Limits  of  this  memoir 
allow;  andj  tfaererore,  I  shall  confine  my 
obserrations  to  a  few  instances,  wbers  ths 
precipitancy  of  the  general  critici&in  seems 
to  me  to  udimt  of  i  it  tie  dispute.  In  this 
light  I  cannot  help  consideiing  it,  when 
applied  to  those  dispositions  or  determina- 
tions of  the  mind  lo  which  Dr  Kcid  baa 
given  the  names  of  the  "  Principle  of 
Credulity,**  and  the  **  Principle  of  Ve*»- 
city^'*  How  far  thcAC  t  It  Ids  are  happily 
chosen,  i^  a  question  of  little  moment  £ 
and  on  that  point  I  am  nsady  to  make 
every  coneession.  I  contend  only  fof 
what  is  esseutially  connected  with  th« 
object  inn  which  baa  pven  wme  to  these 
renmtk& 

**That  any  rnan/'  says  Dr  Priestley^ 
"  should  imagine  that  a  peeuUar  instinctive 
principle  was  necessary  to  explain  our 
giving  credit  to  the  relations  of  otben, 
appears  to  mCt  who  have  been  used  to  see 
thinp  in  a  dllferent  light,  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  yvt  this  doctrine  ii  advanced  by 
Dr  Reidj  and  adopted  by  Dr  Beattic  Bui 
rtally,**  iie  adda,  *^  what  the  fonner  aays  in 
favour  of  it,  ii>  hsjdly  deserving  of  the 
slightest  notice. '*f  t 

The  parage  quoted  hy  Dr  Priestley,  in 
jiistifS<»Jtion  of  ibis  very  peremptory  deci- 
sion, is  as  fullows  I — "  If  credulity  were  the 
effect  of  reasoning  and  experience,  it  must 
grow  up  and  gather  strength  in  the  same 
proportion  as  reason  and  experience  do» 
But,  if  it  is  tlie  gift  of  nature,  it  will  be 
the  strouffeat  in  childhood,  and  limited  and 
restrained  hy  expenence  j  and  the  most 
superficial  view  of  human  life  shews  that 
Ibis  last  is  the  case,  and  not  the  trat'^ 

To  my  own  ludgment,  this  argnment  of 
Dr  Reid*s,  wnen  connected  with  the  ex- 
ceUcnt  itlustratbns  which  accompany  it, 
carriefi  complete  conviction  ;  aod  I  am  con* 
Bmi^  In  my  opinton  by  finding,  that  Mr 
Smith  {a  writer  inferior  to  none  in  acute- 
ne^  and  strongly  disposed,  by  the  pecuUaf 
bent  of  bis  gentua,  Ao  simtiiify,  aa  far  as 
possible,  the  pbiloeofthy  of  human  nature] 
has,  in  the  latest  «dition  of  his  ^'  Theory 
of  Moral  SentimeutS)**  acquiesced  in  this 
very  conclusion  I  urging  in  support  of  it 
the  nroe  reaaoning  which  Dr  Priestley 
alfeeu  to  estimate  so  light^.  **  There 
seems  to  be  in  young  children  an  instinetiire 
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disposition  to  believe  whatever  they  are 
told.  Nature  seems  to  have  judged  it  ne- 
cessary for  their  preservation  tnat  they 
should,  for  some  time  at  least,  put  implicit 
confidence  in  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
their  childhood,  and  of  the  earliest  and 
most  necessary  part  of  their  education,  is 
intrusted.  Their  credulity,  accordingly,  is 
excessive ;  and  it  requires  long  and  much 
experience  of  the  falsehood  of  mankind  to 
reduce  them  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  diffi- 
dence and  distrust.*'*  That  Mr  Smith's 
opinion  also  coincided  with  Dr  Reid's,  in 
what  he  has  stated  concerning  the  principle 
of  veracity,  appears  evidently  from  the 
remarks  wluch  immediately  follow  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted.  But  I  must  not  add  to 
the  length  of  this  memoir  by  unnecessary 
citations. 

Another  instinctive  principle  mentioned 
by  Reid,  is  ^^  our  belief  of  the  continuance 
of  the  present  course  of  nature."  '^  All  our 
knowledge  of  nature,"  he  observes,  "  be- 
yond our  original  perceptions,  u*  got  by 
experience,  and  consists  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  natural  signs.  The  appearance  of 
the  sign  is  followed  by  the  belief  of  the 
thing  signified.  Upon  this  principle  of  our 
constitution,  not  only  acquired  perception, 
but  also  inductive  reasoning,  and  all  rea- 
soning from  analogy,  is  grounded;  and, 
thereiore,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
shall  beg  leave  to  call  it  the  iwluctive  priri' 
ciple.  It  is  from  the  force  of  this  principle 
thnt  we  immediately  assent  to  tliat  axiom 
upon  wliich  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  is 
built,  that  effects  of  the  same  kind  must 
have  the  same  cause.  Tukc  away  the 
light  of  this  inductive  principle,  and  ex- 
perience is  as  blind  as  a  mole.  She  may 
mdeed  feel  what  is  present,  and  what  im- 
mediately touches  her,  but  she  sees  nothing 
that  is  either  before  or  behind,  upon  the 
right  hand  or  upon  the  left,  future  or 
past" 

On  this  doctrine,  likewise,  the  same 
critic  has  expressed  himself  with  much 
severity;  calling  it  "  a  mere  quibble;" 
and  adding,  ^*  every  step  that  I  take  among 
this  writer's  sophisms,  raises  my  astonish- 
ment higher  than  before."  In  tins,  how- 
ever, as  in  many  other  instances,  he  lias 
been  led  to  censure  Dr  Reid,  not  because 
he  was  able  to  see  farther  tlian  his  antago- 
nist, but  because  he  did  not  see  quite  so 
far.  Turgot,  in  an  article  inserted  in  the 
French  "  EncydopcSdie,"  and  Condorcet,  in 
a  discourse  prefixed  to  one  of  his  mathe- 
matical publications,^  have,  both  of  them, 
stated  the  fact  with  a  true  philosophical 
precision;  and,  after  douig  bo,  liave  de- 
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duccd  from  it  an  inference,  not  x^iu/  tbe 
same  in  substance  with  that  of  Dr  Rod, 
but  almost  expressed  in  the  same  fonn  of 
words. 

In  these  references,  as  well  as  in  that 
already  made  to  Mr  Smith's  "  Theory,"  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  lay  any  undue 
stress  on  authority  in  a  philosophical  aiga- 
ment  I  wish  only — by  contrasting  the 
modesty  and  caution  resulting  from  habits 
of  profound  thought,  with  tluit  theoretical 
intrepidity  which  a  blindness  to  insuper- 
able difficulties  has  a  tendency  to  inspire— 
to  invite  those  whose  prejudices  against  this 
part  of  Rcid's  system  rest  chidly  on  the 
great  names  to  which  they  conceive  it  to 
be  hostile,  to  re-examine  it  with  a  little 
more  attention,  before  they  pronounce 
finally  on  its  merits. 

The  prejudices  which  are  apt  to  occur 
against  a  mode  of  philosophizing  so  morti- 
fying to  scholastic  arrogance,  are  encour- 
aged greatly  by  that  natural  dispoeition,  to 
refer  particuUr  facts  to  general  laws,  wldcli 
is  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  arrange- 
ment ;  a  principle  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  intellectual  constitution,  but  which 
requires  the  guidance  of  a  sound  and  ex- 
perienced understanding  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  destined.  They 
are  encouraged  also,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  by  the  acknowledged  success  of 
mathematicians,  in  raising,  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  simple  data,  the  most  magnificent,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  solid  fabric  of 
science,  of  which  human  genius  can  boast. 
The  absurd  references  which  logicians  are 
accustomed  to  make  to  Euclid's  '^Elements 
of  Geometry,"  as  a  model  which  cannot  be 
too  studiously  copied,  both  in  phjrsics  and 
in  morals,  have  contributed,  in  this  as  in  a 
variety  of  other  instances,  to  mislead  phi- 
losophers from  the  study  of  facts,  into  the 
false  refinements  of  hj-pothetical  theory. 

On  these  misapplications  of  mathemati- 
cal method  to  sciences  which  rest  ulti- 
mately on  experiment  and  observation,  I 
shall  take  another  opportunity  of  offering 
some  strictures.  At  present,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
truths  about  which  pure  or  abstract  mathe- 
matics are  conversant.  As  these  trutlis 
have  all  a  noccesary  connection  with  each 
other,  (all  of  them  resting  ultimately  on 
those  definitions  or  hypotheses  which 
arc  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,)  the 
beauty  of  the  science  cannot  fail  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  the  data^ 
compared  with  the  incalculable  variety  of 
consequences  which  they  involve:  and  to 
the  simplifications  and  generalizations  of 
theory  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  perluips  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  limit  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  case  in  those  inquiries  wher« 
our  first  principles  are  not  definitiotu  but 
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/qcU  i  QUil  wneifQ  our  busmc»  is  not  to 
Irace  necf?siiafy  conntictloiia,  bul  the  laws 
which  regtUalc^  tW  cstJibliBhed  order  at  tli« 

In  Taziou*  mtiempts  ^hlch  have  been 
lately  m&dej  more  cs^cially  on  the  CoutU 
nent,  towards  a  HyEttcmuticai  exposition  of 
ttie  elements  of  phyeics,  the  effects  of  the 
mistake  I  am  now  cenauring  are  extretaely 
retnarkable^  TJig  Imppy  use  of  matliema- 
lical  principle^  exhihitinl  in  the  writings 
of  Newton  and  hi*  followers,  having  ren- 
dered an  extensive  knowledge  of  them  an 
indiapensable  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Ihe  nieehanical  philosophy,  the  early  habita 
of  thonglit  acquired  in  the  former  pursuit 
aj-e  naturally  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Hence  the  illogical  and  obficure  maimer  In 
which  it»  elementary  priodples  have  fre- 
quently been  stated;  an  attempt  being 
made  to  deduce^  from  the  emalleai  poaaible 
number  of  dtUa^  the  whole  Byfitem  of  truths 
which  it  comprehends^  The  analogy  exlat- 
ing  among  some  of  tlie  fundamental  la  we  of 
mechanic?,  bestowi;,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mnltitnde,  an  appe^ranee  of  plausibility  on 
^cfa  attempts ;  and  their  obvioua  tendency 
IvtQ  withdl^w  the  attest  ton  from  that  unity 
of  design  which  it  m  the  nobleat  employ- 
ment of  piiiloeo|>hy  to  illustrate,  by  dis- 
guising it  yndcr  the  fiembUiuce  of  an  eter- 
nal and  neec^sary  order,  similar  to  wliat 
the  mathematician  delights  to  trace  among 
the  mutual  rektious  of  quantities  and 
figures. 

These  slight  liinta  may  serve  sa  a  reply  in 
part  to  what  Dr  Prieatley  has  snggested 
v^itli  respect  to  the  consequences  likely  to 
follow,  if  the  spirit  of  Rcid'a  philosophy 
should  be  introduced  into  physics^*  One 
consiKjuencfl  would  unquestionably  be,  a 
careful  separati<m  between  the  principl;^ 
which  wo  iearti  itam  experience  alone,  and 
thrae  which  are  fairly  resolvable,  by  ma- 
thematical or  physical  rewBonlng,  into  other 
facta  atill  more  general ;  and,  ef  conr^e,  a 
eorreetion  of  that  false  logic  which,  while 
it  throws  an  air  of  mystery  over  the  plainest 
and  mcwft  undeniable  facts,  levels  the  study 
.  of  natttns,  in  |toiut  of  monyi  intcrcety  with 
tba  lawtlgatioufl  of  the  geometer  or  of  the 
algebftlil. 

It  must  not,  however^  be  wi^y^im^  that, 
in  the  present  stute  of  natural  phiioeopby, 
m  h\m  bgic  threatens  the  same  dangerous 
eflbeti  as  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
ItHiajfivlardt^'i  ■  -'!"*  'heppogtewof the 
student  at  hk  t  ;  or  It  inaj  «oii- 

founds  Inhiaiip,  n^,  th«  hatnitiny 

of  systematic  urJvr  with  tlic  eonalateiiey 
and  mutual  dependency  edacutial  to  a  seriea 
of  mathematical  UieoMsma :  but  the  fund^w 
mental  truths  of  phyaira  ar«  now  loo  weU 
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established,  and  the  cheeks  which  it  ftir- 
iiishes  against  sophiBtry  are  too  nnmerouB 
and  palpable,  to  admit  the  poasibihty  of  any 
permanent  error  in  our  dcduction<t.  lo  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  so  difficult  is  the 
acquisition  of  those  habits  of  reflection 
winch  can  alone  lead  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  istelleetual  pAf^oFn^na,  that  a  fanky 
hypothesis,  if  skilfully  fortiAed  by  the  im- 
posing^  though  illusory  strength  of  arbitrary 
deBxiition^  and  a  systematical  phraseology, 
may  maintain  Its  ground  for  a  succession 
of  agea. 

It  wiil  not,  £  trust,  be  Inferred  from 
anything  I  have  here  advanced,  that  I 
niean  to  offer  an  apology  for  those  who, 
either  in  physics  or  monds,  would  pre- 
sumptuously state  tlieir  own  opinions  with 
resj^ect  to  the  laws  of  nature,  aa  a  bar 
agsiinst  future  attempts  to  simplify  and 
generalize  them  still  farther,  To'^assert 
tliiit  none  of  the  mecbantcal  ejcplauations 
yet  given  of  gravitation  are  sattslietory, 
and  even  to  lunt  that  iiigenuiiy  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  than  in  the  search 
of  such  a  theoiy,  is  something  diflerent  from 
a  gratuitous  assumption  of  uTtimaie^M^ts  in 
physiie^  ;  nor  does  It  imply  an  obstinate  de- 
tenninatioii  to  resist  Ic^tinmt^  evidence^ 
should  some  fortunate  mquirer — contmry 
to  what  seema  probable  at  prcscitt  ~  succeed 
where  the  genius  of  Newton  has  failed.  If 
Dr  Reid  hioa  gone  farther  than  tliis  in  lu^ 
conclufiioniii  coueeming  the  princi[i'Ies  wblch 
he  call*  OTiginal  or  instinctive,  he  1ms  de- 
f lartcd  from  that  gttarded  kngnage  in  which 
he  commonly  exprcsaea  himsel^for  all  that 
it  was  of  unportanoe  for  bun  to  conclude 
was,  that  the  theories  of  his  predecessors 
were,  in  thew  instances,  excepttonable ; 
and  the  doubts  he  may  ocoasionxLliy  infiinu- 
ate,  ooDGeming  the  success  of  future  a-lvcu- 
turefs,  ao  &r  mun betraying  any  overwetn- 
ing  oonidimce  in  Ms  own  understanding, 
are  an  indirect  tribute  to  the  talents  of  those 
from  whose  failure  he  draws  an  argnmetjt 
against  the  possibility  of  their  undertatiing. 

The  same  eagerness  to  simplify  and  to 
generalize,  which  led  PricBtley  to  complain 
of  the  number  of  Beid*s  instinctive  prin- 
ciplee,  has  carried  some  later  philoaophera 
a  stqi  liirther.  ALCCording  to  them,  the 
very  word  instinct  is  unphilosophieal ;  and 
everything,  either  in  man  or  bra  to,  which 
baa  been  hitherto  referred  to  this  tnyiteri- 
oua  aourae,  may  be  eaeil  j  accounted  for  by 
exp«fience  or  imitation.  A  few  mataneoe 
in  which  this  doctrine  appears  to  have  been 
successfully  verified,  have  been  doomed 
sufficient  to  establiah  it  withnut  any  limits 
atioo. 

In  a  very  ori^nal  work,  on  whleh  I  havd 
alrt^aily  ha^id^  some  critkkm%  much  in> 
genulty  lias  been  employed  in  analyzing  the 
wonderful  efTorts  which  tht^  huiitan  infant 
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M  snaUed  M  aiafat  ftir  iti  own  ptejai  ■  jaon  f 
the  ouHiiMU  afMT  iti  insznfiaeQnB  fin  die  i 
til^t.    Hum,  is  is  4faiMr7<Hi  chat  the  /^-w.  I 
while  ftill  m  che  ntimu,  learxu  u  perfitrm  ' 
Uie  />p^nbnn  of  fwailowim^ :  and  aisi)  learna 
Co  r«siiev«  iueif,  by  &  duu<^  nf  pneoiTe. 
from  she  urk#;meaew  of  macuineii  rest: 
MxuL,  '.iierefSoref  '  if  «e  adnuc  thine  pnp<»BF-  = 
tinnfi.  J  v«  miMt  'snndmie  thac  icme  of  the 
aetionii  which  in£uiu  m  mi^prlv  supposed 
to  perflrtm 'm  «Qtuieqnenee  of  matxxieu  Qoe^al  ' 
with  birth,  are  ooiy  »  enadnoatina  of  accions  ' 
to  «hieh  they  were  ^ietermined  as  am  (•ariier  ■ 
period  of  their  heinz.     The  pwiark  is  in^^-  ' 
nifOiui,  and  i:  maj  perhaps  he  jiurt :  hxxt  ic 
<]oeii  not  prove  that  iiuriwt  ia  an  uiphDiMO-  > 
phieal  term  ;  nor  doee  it  render  the  opera-  - 
tioiM  of  the  m&nt  Utm  m^tterione  than  :hev 
fieem  to   he  on  the  eommoa  snppoeitii^c:. 
How  far  sTiever  the  aoaI;*id,  in  such  in- 
ataaeeK,  may  be  earned,  we  most  at  laet  ■ 
arrrre  at  M»n**e  fhm-^^m^nhfjm,  no  lew  wonder- 
fol  than  that  we  mean  to  explam  :  in  ouher 
worda,  we  mmit  ttiil  admit  a«  an  nltiiiiate 
fart,  the  existenee  of  an  orlcrinai  tlecermina- 
tion  to  a  partienlar  mode  of  action  flalatarv 
or  neeemary  to  the  animal ;   and  all  we 
have  aeeomplinhed  is,  to  ermnect  the  orizin 
«A  thin  iniitinct  with  an  fAriitr  period  in  the 
hfiitory  f>f  the  hnman  mir.d. 

The  same  anthor  ha*  attempted  Ui  ac- 
count, in  a  manner  Mr^mewhat  similar,  for 
tlie  different  det^eest  in  which  the  yoanz  ' 
f4  different  animalu  are  able,  at  the  moment 
of  birth,  to  exert  their  bodily  powen*.  ; 
Thna,  caivM  and  chlekenfl  are  able  to  walk  ! 
alm/int  immediately ;  while  the  human  in-  j 
fant,  even  in  the  mo<%t  faToara]>le  situations,  ' 
is  six  or  eren  tweWe  months  old  before  he 
can  Htanii  alone.  For  this  Dr  Darwin  ' 
asfiii^  two  cansea.  I.  That  the  young  of 
some  animals  come  int^«  the  world  in  a  more 
eomplete  state  than  tf  lat  of  others—  the  colt 
and  lamb,  for  example,  enjoiiin^,  in  this 
renpeet,  a  striking  a'J vantage  over  the  puppy 
and  the  rabbit.  2.  That  the  mode  of  walk- 
ing of  some  animals,  cr^ncidcs  more  per- 
fectly tfian  that  of  others,  with  the  pre%-i*ms 
tntdumn  rif  the  /m!uM  in  utero.  The  struggles 
of  all  animals,  he  observes,  in  the  womb, 
must  resemble  their  mann«;r  of  swimming, 
as  by  this  kind  of  motion  they  can  best 
change  their  attiturlf;  in  water.  But  the 
swimming  of  the  n&lf  and  of  the  chicken 
resembb's  thrir  orlinnry  movements  on  the 
grviund,  whirh  they  have  thus  learned  in 
part  Ut  execute  while  cr^ncealcd  frrmi  our 
ofisenration  ;  whereas,  the  swimming  of  the 
liuman  infant  differing  totally  frf^m  his 
manner  rrf  walking,  he  lins  no  opportunity 
of  acfpiiring  tlie  last  of  tlwrhe  arts  till  he  is 
exposed  to  our  viow.  The  thc<»ry  is  ex- 
tremely plausible,  and  dries  honour  to  the 
author's  iiagaeity ;  but  it  only  pbu%s  In  a 
new  light  that  provident  rare  which  Nature 


haa  sksn  *i€  all  her  tttttBTins  ql  Aa  BftBer 
•if  ^bar  exiasenee. 

Aniither  ossiaaee  may  eonriiwfiB  ntwanis 
a  more  ampi«  illnstzaaua  of  die  sna  aab- 
jeec.  A  kunh.  ant  many  mfnntwt  after  ift 
is  (impped.  proeeeda  to  xareh.  5jr  itm  aoar- 
iahment  in.  ciias  spot  where  alooe  is  ia  to  be 
fiMUbi :  asplyimrbodi  italmtfaft  andisacjcB  to 
their  rsspecdve  'TdScea.  The  peuanc  ob- 
aervea  the  fiicc  and  zives  the  name  of  sa- 
itimrf.  or  some  cnrrespondinz  tcmiy  to  the 
unknown  principle  fav  which  the  anznal  is 
znided.  C*ii  a  more  acenrate  exaaunatian 
rf  cxrenmetaneea.  the  phxioaopfacr  fiadi 
reafli:n  ro  encch&ie  that  it  is  by  the  aeoae 
of  ^mWiing  it  is  thws  directed  to  its  object. 
In  procf  of  this,  anions  other  enrioaa  fiMti^ 
the  foUowics  has  been  qnoced  r^-'^  On 
dissecting.''  say^  Galen,  ^a  grai  great 
with  yocnz.  I  fovznd  a  brisk  emAry*m,  and 
havinz  detached  it  from  the  ■wrH.r,  and 
snatchinz  it  away  before  it  saw  ita  daniy  I 
bronght  tt  into  a  room  where  there  wen 
manyrcsseis:  some  filled  with  wine,  odms 
with  olI,  some  with  honey,  othcis  with 
milk,  or  fr'^me  other  liqai^r  ;  and  in  oChefa 
there  were  grains  and  froita.  We  first  ob» 
ferred  the  yonnz  animal  get  open  Its  lieet 
and  walk :  then  it  sbcok  itself,  and  after- 
wards scratckci  its  side  with  one  of  its 
feet :  then  we  saw  it  smelling  to  evenr  one 
of  tho«e  things  that  were  set  in  the  room  ; 
and.  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  aD,  it 
drank  np  the  milk.***  Admitting  this  vciy 
beautiful  «tory  to  be  trae,  (and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  qaea- 
tion  its  probability.)  it  only  enables  as  to 
state  the  fact  with  a  little  more  predakm, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  ascertained, 
that  it  is  to  the  sense  of  smdlxng  the  in- 
stinctive determination  is  attach^  The 
concln«ion  of  the  peasant  is  not  here  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  philosopher.  It 
differs  only  in  this,  that  he  expresses  him- 
self in  those  general  terms  which  are  suited 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  particular  process 
by  which  Xature,  in  this  case,  aecomplishes 
her  end  ;  and,  if  he  did  otherwise,  he 
would  be  censurable  for  prejudging  a  ques- 
tion of  which  he  is  incompetent  to  form  an 
acenrate  ojiinion. 

The  application  of  these  illnstratioDS  to 
some  of  Dr  Reid*8  conclusions  concerning 
the  instinctive  principles  of  the  human 
mind,  m,  I  flatter  m\-8elf,  suflliciently  mani- 
fest. They  relate,  indeed,  to  a  subject 
which  differs,  in  various  respects,  from  that 
which  has  fallen  under  his  more  particnUr 
connideration  ;  but  the  same  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing will  be  found  to  apply  equally  to 
both. 

4.  The  criticisms  which  have  been  made 
on  what  Dr  Reid  has  written  concerning 
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th«  bit«itiv«  trathfl  which  he  distingDialiea 

b/  the  title  of  ^'  Priitdples  of  Common 
Seoae/^  would  require  a.  mor«  ample  dts- 
cttaeinn  than  I  ema  now  beetow  on  them ; 
not  th^t  the  impCKrt&noe  of  tbesie  criticLBma 
(of  such  of  them,  &t  leftst,  as  I  have  h&ppent^d 
to  nroet  with)  denmnds  tL  loti;^  or  etabonite 
refiat&tio'D,  lb  at  bec&uHe  the  subject,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  iriew  I  wish  to  take  of  it,  involves 
■ome  other  quostions  of  great  inomeDt  and 
diHettlty,  relfrliTo  to  the  fouadAtions  of 
hmnftii  knewle^ge.  Dr  Friestlejr,  the  moat 
fmnidaVIe  of  Dr  Reid>  antaeomstB}  tus 
giWDtad  la  tnucb  m  fAvc>ur  of  ^ik  d(K*triDe 
u  it  I*  worth  while  to  i^oQtend  for  on  the 

rieni  ooeukm,  '^  Hid  theipo  «Titcni," 
obierrei,  with  reaped  to  Dr  Held  and 
htM  followt^ra^  ^'ftssumed,  as  the  dementa 
of  their  CirmmooScofief  certAiti  trtttbd  which 
ore  so  phun  thiLt  no  man  could  doubt  ot 
them,  (with out  entcrijj^i;  into  the  ground  of 
onr  losoRt  to  thtm^}  their  conduct  ivould 
bavo  been  liable  to  very  Little^  objcetioti.  AU 
that  eonld  have  been  siid  would  bare  been, 
that,  without  any  neceflaity,  tbey  had  made 
an  umoiratbD  in  the  feoeived  uec  of  a  term ; 
Ibr  no  pemBon  ei^er  denied  that  there  ttrr 
■^-«videiit  tmthi,  and  that  the^^c  muttt  be 
aii«uined  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  jn>ason- 
ing*  1  never  met  with  any  person  who  did 
not  aeknowted^  this,  or  beard  of  any  argn* 
mentJitJve  treatise  that  did  not  g:o  Upon  the 
Boppomtion  of  it. **'  A fter  gneb  aQ  aekno w- 
loi^ment^  it  is  impossible  to  forbeaf  takings 
(with  DrCaropb&ll^)  "What  Is  the  great 
pssmt  whieh  Dr  Pri^rtley  would  controvert  ? 
lai^  whetbvmeb  self-evidi^nt  truths  shall 
betekoainitcd  Principles  of  Common  S^nso, 
«r  b«  dktingulfihed  by  some  other  appeUa- 
tioik  ?*'t 

Thai  the  doctrine  in  question  haft  been, 
iji  some  publia^tions,  presented  in  a  very 
exceptionable  form,  I  most  readily  aUuw  ; 
nor  would  1  be  understood  to  subsorlbe  lo 
it  bnpUcItly,  even  aa  it  appears  in  the  woria 
of  Dr  Rei4  It  la  but  an  act  of  justiee  to 
bSm,  however,  to  request  that  his  opiniicms 
may  be  judged  of  from  his  own  works  alone, 
not  £re£n  Uiofie  of  others  who  may  have 
happened  to  coincide  with  him  in  certain 
|«»«t%  or  in  certain  modes  of  expfewioa  t 
and  that^  liefore  any  ridicule  be  atliOpM 
OQ  hla  ^ooelnHions  conceruing  the  aiithortly 
of  OomiDon  Sense,  his  MiCagOniitS  would 
tales  lbs  tfouble  to  examine  in  what  i«copt< 
ation  he  has  «anpbyed  that  phmae. 

The  truths  «bieh  Dr  Held  «e«t»s,  in  ma»t 
isitftliees,  dispive4i  to  rt^ferto  the  judi^ient 
of  fhis  ttihunal,  mi^ht.  In  my  opinion^  tie 
denoininated  more  tiue^eeptLonahly,  ''  fun* 
damental   lawa   of  human   belief/*      They 
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have  been  called  by  a  ^ttry  ingenious  §^ 
feigner,  (M.  Trembley  of  Geneva,)  but 
certainly  with  a  aingular  infelicity  of  lau- 
guajfe,  Prfjttffh  trffitimrt.  Of  this  kind 
aro  the  folio  f^ing  prOftoststiofiS : — **  I  am  the 
same  person  to-day  that  I  was  yesterday  ^"^ 
"  The  material  world  has  an  existence  in- 
dependent of  that  of  percipient  beings  ;^^ 
^*  There  are  other  inteUigent  beings  in  the 
nniTerw  beside  myself;*'  **  The  fntnre 
course  of  nature  will  resemble  the  pa»t." 
Such  truths  no  man  but  a  pbil^wopber  ever 
tbinlcs  of  stating  to  himself  in  words ;  but 
all  our  eonduot  and  all  our  reasonings  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition  that  they  are  admit- 
ted. The  belief  of  them  Is  esaentlal  for  the 
presentation  of  our  animal  exlst^iee ;  and 
it  is  u^CFordiiigly  coeTaJ  mth  the  first  operiu 
t  ions  of  the  iiitcdlect. 

One  of  the  6rst  writers  who  Introduoed 
the  pbrasc  Common  Sense  into  the  teeb- 
nical  or  appropriate  lanfeuage  of  logic,  was 
Fmher  Buffier,  in  a  book  entitled,  ^'  TraiU 
iet  fremfhet  Fmi!£#***  Ii  has  »inee  been 
adapted  by  several  authors  of  note  in  this 
f^untry ;  particularly  by  Df  Reid,  Dr  Os- 
wald, and  Dr  Bcattle ;  by  all  of  whom, 
however,  I  am  afraid,  it  must  be  coufes4ed, 
i|  has  been  occasionaUy  employed  without 
.1  due  attention  to  precision.  The  last  of 
the^  writers  uses  It*  to  denote  that  power 
by  which  the  mind  perceiTcs  the  truth  of 
^my  Intuitive  proposition  \  whether  it  he  an 
axiom  of  abstract  science ;  or  a  statement 
«tf  some  fact  resting  on  the  immediate  inform* 
ation  of  cnnsciousn*^^  of  perception,,  Or 
>«f  tnemory;  or  one  of  those  fondamenta] 
laws  of  belief  which  are  implied  in  the  ap- 
plication of  our  faculties  to  the  ordinAry 
btuiness  of  life  The  same  extenmve  use 
of  the  word  may,  I  bcUeve,  be  found  m 
the  other  aolbon  Just  mentioned.  But  no 
authority  ean  juattfy  euch  ■  laxity  In  the 
emplojmcDt  of  tangusgs  in  philosophic 
dliettttioliS  %  for,  if  mathcmntieal  axioms  b« 
{m  they  arc,  niJir]ifet.tly  and  ijidisputably) 
^  class  of  propositions  ea^cntiaUy  disliikct 
jrom  the  other  kinds  of  intuitivo  tmthi 
now  described,  why  refer  them  all  indl»< 
crimtnatcly  to  the  same  principle  lA  <M3tr 
constitution  ?  If  this  phmac,  thetWore,  be 
at  all  retained,  precision  requires  that  ft 
should  be  employed  in  a  more  limited  ac- 
ceptation ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  workfl 
onder  our  connidermtion,  it  is  appropriated 
most  frequently,  though  by  no  means  uni~ 
fonnly,  to  that  class  of  intuitive  truths 
wluelt  i  hav«  alreadgr  sailed  "  fundamental 
lawv  d  biliil**t  When  thus  restrietsd, 
it  comregri  i  notbn,  tmaxnblgQotia,  &t  Istst, 
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and  definite ;  and,  consequently,  the  ques- 
tion about  its  propriety  or  impropriety 
turns  entirely  on  the  coincidence  of  this 
definition  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse.  What- 
ever objections,  therefore,  may  be  stated 
to  the  expression  as  now  defined,  will 
apply  to  it  with  additional  force,  when  used 
with  the  latitude  which  has  been  already 
censured. 

I  have  said  that  the  question  about  the 
propriety  of  the  phrase  Common  Sense  as 
employed  by  ])hilosophers,  must  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  general  practice ;  for, 
although  it  be  alloH'able,  and  even  neces- 
sary, for  a  philosopher  to  limit  tho  accepta- 
tion of  words  which  are  employed  vaguely 
in  common  discourse,  it  is  always  dangerous 
to  give  to  a  word  a  scientific  meaning 
essentially  distinct  from  that  in  which  it  is 
usually  understood.  It  has,  at  least,  the 
effect  of  misleading  those  who  do  not  enter 
deeply  into  the  subject ;  and  of  giving  a 
paradoxical  appearance  to  doctrines  which, 
if  expressed  in  more  unexceptionable  terms, 
would  be  readily  admitted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  has  actually 
happened  in  the  present  instance.  The 
phrase  Common  Sense,  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  is  nearly  s^non^nnous  with 
motfter-mt;  denoting  that  degree  of  sagacity 
(depending  partly  on  original  capacity,  and 
partly  on  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion) which  qualifies  an  individual  for  those 
simple  and  essential  occupations  which  all 
men  are  called  on  to  exercise  habitually  by 
their  common  nature.  In  this  acceptation, 
it  is  opposed  to  those  mental  acquirements 
which  are  derived  from  a  regular  education, 
and  from  the  study  of  books ;  and  refers,  not 
to  the  speculative  convictions  of  the  under- 
standing, but  to  that  prudence  and  discretion 
which  are  the  foundation  of  successful  con- 
duct. Such  is  the  idea  which  Pope  annexes 
to  the  word,  when,  speaking  of  good  sense, 
(which  means  only  a  more  than  ordinary 
sliarc  of  common  sense,)  he  calls  it — 
"  The  gift  of  Heaven, 

And,  though  no  fdcnce,  fairly  worth  the  seven." 

To  speak,  accordingly,  of  appealing  from 
the  conclusions  of  philosophy  to  conmion 
s«.'nse,  had  the  appearance,  to  title-page 
readers,  of  appealing  from  the  verdict  of  the 
learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude  ;  or  of 
attempting  to  silence  free  discussion  by  a 
reference  to  some  arbitrary  and  undefinable 
standard,  distinct  from  any  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  Idthcrto  enumerated  by  logi- 
cians. Whatever  coimt<.Miancc  may  Ik?  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  by  some  writers 
to  such  an  interpretation  of  this  doctrine,  I 
nuiy  venture  to  assert  that  none  is  alForded 
by  the  works  of  Dr  Keid.  The  standard  to 
which  he  appeals  is  neither  the  creed  of  a 
particular  sect,  nor  the  inward  light  of 


enthusiastic  presumption,  but  that  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  without  which  all  Uio 
business  of  the  world  would  immediately 
cease  ;  and  the  substance  of  his  argument 
amounts  merely  to  this,  that  those  easential 
laws  of  belief  to  which  sceptics  have 
objected,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  our  scientific  reasonings,  are  implied  in 
every  step  we  take  as  active  beings ;  and  if 
called  in  question  by  any  man  in  his  prac- 
tical concerns  would  expose  him  universally 
to  the  charge  of  insanity. 

In  stating  this  important  doctrine,  it  were 
perhaps  to  be  wished  that  the  subject  had 
been  treated  with  somewhat  more  of  ana- 
lytical accuracy ;  and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  a  phrase  should  have  been 
employed,  so  well  calculated  by  its  ambiguity 
to  furnish  a  convenient  handle  to  misre- 
presentations; but,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  liave  perused  Dr  Reid*6  writings  with 
an  intelligent  and  candid  attention,  these 
misrepresentations  must  recoil  on  their 
authors ;  while  they  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  useful  science,  wfll 
be  disposed  rather  to  lend  their  aid  in  sap- 
plying  what  is  defective  in  his  views  than 
to  reject  hastily  a  doctrine  which  aims,  by 
the  developcment  of  some  logical  principle 
overlooked  in  the  absurd  systems  which 
liavebeen  borrowed  from  the  schools,  to  vin- 
dicate the  authority  of  trutlis  intimately  and 
extensively  connected  with  human happuieaSi 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  own  speculations 
on  the  human  mind,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  explain  myself  fully  concerning  this,  as 
well  as  various  other  questions  connected 
with  the  foundations  of  philosophical  evi- . 
dence.  The  new  doctrines  and  newphiase- 
ology  on  that  subject,  which  have  lately 
become  fashionable  among  some  metaphy- 
sicians in  Germany,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
involve  it  in  additional  obscurity,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  that  this  essential  and  funda- 
mental article  of  logic  is  not  as  yet  com- 
pletely exliausted. 


In  order  to  bring  the  foregoing  i 
within  some  compass,  I  luive  found  it 
necessary  to  confine  myself  to  such  objec- 
tions as  strike  at  the  root  of  Dr  Reid's 
philosophy,  without  touching  on  any  of  his 
opinions  on  particular  topics,  however  im- 
portant. I  have  been  obliged  also  to  com- 
press what  I  have  stated  within  narrower 
limits  tlian  were  perhaps  consistent  with 
complete  perspicuity ;  and  to  reject  many 
illustrations  which  crowded  upon  me  at 
almost  every  step  of  my  progress. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to 
add,  tliat,  supposing  some  of  these  objectiomi 
to  possess  more  force  than  I  have  ascribed 
to  them  in  my  reply,  it  will  not  therefore 
follow,  that  little  advantage  is  to  be  derived 


from  A  careful  penisal  of  the  apecuktioDn 
jigouist  whieh  they  are  dirceted.  Even  they 
is^u>  dlBaent  the  most  widely  frum  Dr  Rdd*» 
oonclu^iatiB,  can  ac^rcclj^  fall  to  ftdmit,  that, 
as  a  writer,  he  exhihits  a  strikixig  euntraat 
to  the  moet  successful  of  bis  predeccssure, 
m  a  Ingiad  precision  and  amipUcity  of 
laoffUEge — his  stHteinent  of  fucts  hem*;^ 
nduier  vitbtedby  physbloguad  hjpoth«»i£, 
nor  obocured  by  scholastic  mystery.  Who- 
erer  haai?efleeted  on  the  Inftnke  iit)p<)rtAtieL% 
tn  sndi  inqumed,  of  a  skilful  visa  of  words 
aa  the  csiseBtiid  ini«trument  of  thought, 
must  be  A  ware  of  tlio  iiiHueneo  t^'hicli  hi«f 
works  are  likeliy  to  havi?  on  Clic  future  pro- 
^TTGSB  of  BcJcnce,  vere  they  to  produce  no 
other  effect  than  a  general  imitation  of  hla 
mode  of  refuoniBg,  and  of  hU  gnardeil 
phnseology. 

It  la  not,  indeed^  eveiy  reader  to  whom 
theso  inqaitiea  are  aeceaaible  ;  for  Imbita  of 
ntt-ontJon  in  gener^  and  still  more  habits 
of  attention  to  the  phanomeitfi  of  tbqughtj 
require  early  luid  careful  cultivation  ;  but 
those  who  are  capable  of  the  exortion  ^ill 
soon  recognise,  in  Dr  Reid^s  atatemcuts, 
the  faithful  histoiy  of  their  own  minds,  and 
will  find  their  laboura  amply  rewarded  by 
tbat  eatiaiaetion  which  always  accompanies 
libe  dluoTery  of  aeefiil  truth.  Tbey  may 
exp«j*t,  also,  to  be  rewarded  by  eome  intel- 
1c<?tuai  acqui.«itions  not  altogether  tieelees  in 
their  other  studies.  An  author  well  quali- 
fied to  judge,  from  his  ovm  experience,  of 
whatc!ver  conduces  to  in  vibrate  or  to  em- 
betlish  the  understanding,  has  beautifully 
r&mariced,  that  '^  by  tiimiug  the  aotil  inward 
on  itself  J  ita  forces  ai«  concent  rated,  and  aro 
fitted  tor  fitrongcr  and  boldor  flights  of 
eciencc;  and  that,  in  such  pursuits,  whether 
we  take,  or  whether  we  lose  the  game,  the 
chase  is  certainly  of  service.'**  Jn  t!»U 
respect,  the  phUosopby  of  the  mind  (ah' 
stni^ihig  entirely  from  U»at  pre-emineticc 
which  t>eIon^  to  it  in  coti*c<[Uence  of  ils 
practical  appru^tioni)  may  cbum  a  dietiu- 
guLshrd  rank  among  thoao  pe|»imtory  dis- 
eiptin«?fi  which  another  wnter,  of  no  Icbb 
eminence,  has  happily  compared  to  "  the 
crops  whidi  are  raised,  not  for  the  sale  of 
Ibe  barvestp  but  to  bo  pbughed  in  aa  adreM- 
lag  to  the  biad*  *'f 


SECTION  II L 

CON€LiJ»lOK  or  THl  JVAAKATIITK. 

TkB  three  works  to  which  tire  foregoing 
remarks  refer — together  with  lbs  Essay  on 
Quantity,  published  in  the  "  Fbilueophical 

•  t>T«fM«  lo  Ml  Biitk.*t  *•  Bmf  on  tlw  Subllnie 
and  BuunfuL" 


Tnuittctlotu  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon* 
dtyUy**  and  a  short  but  masterly  AnalyHis 
of  Aristotle^s  L^g^f^?  wblcb  forms  an  ap* 
pendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Katnca* 
'*  Sketches*' — comprehend  the  whole  of  Dr 
Reid^s  publications.*  The  interval  between 
the  dates  of  the  iBrst  and  last  of  these  amounts 
to  no  less  thao  fbrty  yeara,  although  he  bad 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty -eight  before  he 
ventured  to  appear  as  an  author. 

With  the  *"'  Eseays  on  the  Active  Powers 
of  Man,**  he  dosed  his  literary  career ;  but 
he  continued,  notwitbetanding,  to  prosecnte 
his  studies  with  uiiaboted  ardour  and  activity. 
The  more  modern  improvements  in  chemis- 
try atiracted  his  particular  notice  ;  and  he 
applied  himself,  with  his  wonted  dili^nce 
and  isuc<^«fis^  to  the  study  of  ita  new  doctrines 
and  new  nomend&tnre.  He  amused  him- 
self olso^  at  tlmee,  in  preparing,  for  a  philo- 
sopbicnl  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem  her, 
i^hort  essays  on  iiartictilar  topics  which 
happened  to  interest  his  ciirioi»ity,  and  on 
which  he  thought  he  might  derive  uaeful 
hints  from  friendly  <liscuf^ion»  The  most 
important  of  these  were — **  An  Examination 
of  Pnej9.ttey*s  DpiuJons  concerning  Matter 
and  Mind;"  ''Otsserrations  on  the  *  Utopia* 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;*'  and  '*  Pliysiologi- 
cal  Reflections  on  Muscular  ^lotion."  This 
hist  essay  appears  to  liave  been  written  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age^  and  was 
read  by  the  author  to  his  associates,  a  few 
mouths  before  his  death.  His  "  thoughts 
were  led  to  the  speculations  it  contains," 
(ft."*  ho  himself  mentions  in  the  conclusion,} 
^^  by  the  csipeHence  of  flomne  of  the  effects 
whfch  old  age  prodiieca  on  the  nmscahir 
motions.*'  **  As  they  were  occaii«>ned, 
therefore,**  he  adds,  "  by  the  infirmitiefl  of 
age,  they  will,  I  hope,  be  heard  with  the 
greater  indul^nce,'* 

Ansong  the  various  occupations  with 
which  be  thus  enlivened  hie  retirement,  the 
mathematical  pursuits  of  his  earlier  years 
held  a  distinguished  place.  He  dehglited 
to  converse  about  them  with  his  frieotls ; 
and  often  oxorcked  his  akiU  in  the  investi* 
gatlon  of  particular  problimis.  His  know- 
led;^  of  ancient  geometry  bad  not  probably 
been^  at  any  time,  veiy*  extensive  ;  but  he 
bad  cultivated  diligently  thocie  parts  of 
uiathenmtical  science  which  are  Bulj*erricnl 
lo  the  aindy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton**  worka. 
Ilu  Imd  a  predilection,  more  particularly, 
for  reBeart-faci  rv^rpiirij^g  the  aid  of  arttb- 
metica]  calculation,  in  the  practice  of  which 
b#  poBseased  uncommon  expert ness  and 
addresiL  I  think  I  liave  sometimes  oh* 
served  in  him  a  slight  and  amiable  vaniiy, 
connected  with  tbia  accompli^^hment. 


wv«  publithrd,  afttf  ItLi  i]e*tit,  in  the  "  ^Mtmkmt 
AooouAl  of  Seottana  **  li  u  lioir^  ftif  tlir  llrfl  tbnr. 
wOitA  to  bit  otlMf  irfirlci.^(l. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 


The  revival,  at  this  period,  of  Dr  Reid*s 
first  scientific  propensity,  has  often  recalled 
to  me  a  favourite  remark  of  Mr  Smith's 
— that  of  all  the  amusements  of  old  age, 
the  most  grateful  and  soothing  is  a  renewal 
of  acquaintance  with  the  favourite  studies 
and  favourite  authors  of  our  youth  ;  a  re- 
mark which,  in  his  own  case,  seemed  to  be 
more  particularly  exemplified,  while  he  was 
re-perusing,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  stu- 
dent, the  tragic  poets  of  ancient  Greece. 
I  heard  him,  at  least,  repeat  the  observa- 
tion more  than  once,  while  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  lay  open  on  his  table. 

In  the  case  of  Dr  Reid,  other  motives 
perhaps  conspired  with  the  influence  of  the 
agreeable  associations  to  which  Mr  Smith 
probably  alluded.  HLb  attention  was  always 
fixed  on  the  state  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  and  for  counteracting  the  effects  of 
time  on  these,  mathematical  studies  seem 
to  be  fitted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  They  are 
fortunately,  too,  within  the  reach  of  many 
individuals,  after  a  decay  of  memory  dis- 
qualifies them  for  inquiries  which  involve 
a  multiplicity  of  details.  Such  detached 
problems,  more  especially,  as  Dr  Reid  com- 
monly selected  for  his  consideration — ^pro- 
blems  where  all  the  data  are  brought  at  once 
under  the  eye,  and  where  a  connected  train 
of  thinking  is  not  to  be  carried  on  from 
day  to  day — will  be  found,  (as  I  have  wit- 
nessed with  pleasure  in  several  instances,) 
by  those  who  are  capable  of  such  a  recrea- 
tion, a  valuable  addition  to  the  scanty  re- 
sources of  a  life  protracted  beyond  the  or- 
dinary limit. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  an  old  age 
happy  in  some  respects  beyond  the  usual 
lot  of  humanity,  his  domestic  comfort  suf- 
fered a  deep  and  incurable  wound  by  the 
death  of  Mrs  Reid.  He  had  liad  the  mis- 
fortune, too,  of  surviving,  for  many  years, 
a  numerous  family  of  promising  children  ; 
four  of  whom  (two  sons  and  two  daughters) 
died  after  they  attained  to  maturity.  One 
daughter  only  was  left  to  him  when  he  losi 
his  wife ;  and  of  her  affectionate  good  offices 
he  could  not  always  avail  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attentions  which  her  own 
husband's  infirmities  required.  Of  this 
hidy,  who  is  still  alive,  (the  widow  of 
Patrick  Carmichaol,  M.  D.,»)  I  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  introduce  the  name,  be- 
fore I  conclude  this  narrative. 


*  A  leanied  and  worthy  physician,  who,  after  a 
long  reildencc  in  Holland,  where  he  practibcd  medU 
cine,  retired  to  Glasgow.  lie  was  a  vounger  Ron  of 
Profewor  Gerf«hom  Carmichael,  who  published, 
about  the  year  1720,  an  edition  of  Pufli^ndorff,  De 
Officio  H  fninis  et  Civis,  and  who  is  pronounced  by 
Dr  Hutchcson,  *'  by  far  the  be»t  commentator  on 
that  book.*'  [Carmichael  was  IIutcheson*s  imme. 
diate_predece8M>r  In  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  may  be  rexarded, 
on  good  grounds,  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Scottish 
school  ot  philosophy.— H.3 


A  short  extract  from  a  letter  addieaeed 
to  myself  by  Dr  Reid,  not  many  weeks 
after  his  wife*s  death,  wUl,  I  am  permuidedy 
be  acceptable  to  many,  as  an  interesting- 
relic  of  the  writer. 

^*  By  the  loss  of  my  bosom  friend,  with 
whom  I  lived  fifty-two  years,  I  am  brought 
into  a  kind  of  new  world,  at  a  time  of  liib 
when  old  habits  are  not  easily  forgot,  or  new 
ones  acquired.  But  every  world  is  God*8 
world,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  oomfoiti 
he  has  left  me.  Mrs  Carmichael  has  now 
the  care  of  two  old  deaf  men,  and  does  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  please  them;  and 
both  are  very  sensible  of  her  goodness.  I 
have  more  health  than,  at  my  time  of  life, 
I  had  any  reason  to  expect  I  walk  about; 
entertain  myself  with  reading  what  I  soon 
for^t ;  can  converse  with  one  person,  if  he 
articulate.*)  distinctly,  and  is  within  ten 
inches  of  my  left  ear ;  go  to  church,  without 
hearing  one  word  of  what  is  said.  Yon 
know  I  never  had  any  pretensions  to  viva- 
city, but  1  am  still  free  from  languor  and 
ennui, 

''  If  you  are  weary  of  this  dotafl,  impute 
it  to  the  anxiety  you  express  to  Imow  the 
state  of  my  health.  I  wish  you  may  have 
no  more  uneasiness  at  my  age, — being  yours 
most  afibctionately.** 

About  four  years  after  this  event,  he 
was  prevailed  on,  by  his  friend  andrelatioiiy 
Dr  Gregory,  to  pass  a  few  weeks,  during 
the  summer  of  1796,  at  Edinburgh.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs  Carmichael,  who 
lived  with  him  in  Dr  Gregory's  house ;  a 
situation  which  united  under  the  same  roof, 
every  advantage  of  medical  care,  of  tender 
attachment,  and  of  philosophical  inter- 
course. As  Dr  Gregory's  professional  en- 
gagements, however,  necessarily  interfered 
much  with  his  attentions  to  lus  guest,  I 
enjoyed  more  of  Dr  Reid*s  society  than 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  my  share. 
I  had  the  pleasure,  accordingly,  of  spend- 
ing some  hours  with  him  daily,  and  of 
attending  him  in  his  walking  excursions, 
which  frequently  extended  to  the  distance 
•)f  three  or  four  miles.  His  faculties  (ex- 
cepting his  memory,  which  was  considerably 
impaired)  appeared  as  vigorous  as  ever; 
and,  although  his  deafness  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  share  in  general  conversa- 
tion, he  was  still  able  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  a  friend.  Mr  Playfair  and  myself  were 
both  witnesses  of  the  acuteness  which  he 
displayed  on  one  occasion,  in  detecting  a 
mistake,  by  no  means  obvious,  in  a  manu- 
script of  his  kinsman,  David  Gregory,  on  the 
subject  of  ^*  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios.*' 
Nor  had  his  temper  suffered  from  the  hand 
of  time,  either  in  point  of  gentleness  or  of 
gaiety.  "  Instead  of  repining  at  the  en- 
joyments of  the  young,  he  delighted  in  pro- 
moting them  ;  and,  after  all  the  losses  he 


limd  miBt*med  in  his  ovm  fai»ily,  he  ciciii- 
tlniietl  to  ii'eat  children  witli  Budi  oetide* 
m^easbti  lyad  beuigiiity,  that  botue  wiy 
yont]^  niic'B  noticed  the  pi^ctili&r  kiudne&B 
<^t  lis  vyc,'**  In  iippiin?iit  f  Quudne^^  A,[id 
activiij^  of  liody,  lie  resemhled  more  a  ruiui 
of  sixty  than  erf  eighty-«eveu. 

He  rtftumed  to  Gb^gow  in  hui  umal 
hdUUt  and  sfurita  ;  &nd  continued,  for  »omc< 
wcekflj  to  devote,  as  fomicri}  j  a  r<?g^uliir  por- 
tion of  hiB  lime  to  tlic  cxercbu  botli  of  body 
■nd  of  mtnd»  It  np}>cani,  fpoin  a  letter  of 
Dr  C leghorn^*  to  l>r  GregOFy,  that  he  wna 
Btiil  M^  to  work  with  hh  own  hands  In  his 
gnrden ;  find  he  w^  found  by  Dr  Brown, 
iM?onpit?d  in  the  Bolntion  of  an  &]gehnui?a] 
{irobkni  of  conflidctuble  diffictUtyH,  in  t^hicti, 
after  tbe  Ubonr  of  a  day  or  two,  he  At  hist 
Bucceeded.  Ii  wai  in  the  conr&e  of  the 
flune  slion  intenrjk],  that  he  committei]  to 
writing  thofi^  partlcukt^  concerning  his  an- 
ceetorsj  which  I  Imve  already  mentioned. 

This  active  and  neeful  liie  wa«  now^  bow- 
6?ef,  drawLng  to  a  eonclnsion.  A  violent 
diiorder  attacked  hku  ahoat  the  end  of 
Septemhcr ;  but  doos  not  seem  to  buve 
oecftsioned  mn  cb  alarm  to  those  about  bim^ 
tdl  he  was  viaiied  by  Dr  Clcgbom,  who 
eoon  after  coramunicnted  Idsapfirehensioni^ 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Ciregory.  Among  otbcr 
symptoms,  he  mentioned  particularly  ^*  tluit 
alteration  of  voice  and  features  whJehj 
though  not  cjiaily  described,  is  so  well 
known  to  all  who  have  opportonilies  of 
seeing  life  closc.*'  Dr  Reid'tf  own  opijiion 
of  his  case  wna  probably  the  eame  with  that 
of  hifl  physician  ;  as  be  expreeaed  to  him  on 
his  first  Tisit  bia  hope  tliat  he  was  ''soon  to 
get  his  diamisaion/'  After  a  fi*?vere  stru^le, 
attended  with  repeated  strokes  of  palsy,  he 
died  on  the  7th  of  Oetotier  following.'  Dr 
Grc^iy  had  the  mela.neholy  satifJaetion  of 
Tbitmg  his  venembte  friend  on  his  death- 
bed, and  of  paying  him  this  unavailing  mark 
of  atlacbnient  before  hi?  powers  of  reeoU 
lectton  were  entirtly  gone. 

The  only  surviving  descendant  of  Dr 
Beid  is  Mm  Camiichael,  a  daughter  worthy 
in  every  respect  of  sueh  a  father— lon|f  the 
chief  comfort  ami  fctipi^ort  of  hht  iild  a^^, 
and  his  anxious  nurse  in  hU  last  moments, t 

In  point  of  bodily  constitution,  few  men 
have  been  more  indebted  to  nature  tban  Dr 
Retd.  11  i»  fiirni  was  vi^orouH  and  alblctie ; 
&nd  his  muscular  force  (tbough  be  was 
iCirojewliat  under  the  middle  size)  uneom- 
monlygftal*  advanta^  to  which  hifibabita 
of  tentpranee  and  exereise,  and  ilie  nn- 
eUinded  sftrenitj  of  hb  temper,  did  ample 

»  I  htvn  l»rr««rd  Ihii  v^ntcncv  n-nm  ■  |i>iM  iiWI 
rlfvaiitehjirai?ttraf  Ut  K<UI,  «hLch  Jipfi«m1i  a  few 

t  h«d  occMioit  ri^iifiHtf  fo  vrtif^  ibr  uulji  v(  ili« 
otPvtTitlon  ditrinf  hit  vktt  lo  blinbutg^. 
f  Note  F. 


jubtice.  Uia  countenance  waj  strongly 
express]^  0  of  deep  and  collected  thought ; 
but,  when  bri^fitened  up  by  the  face  of  a 
friendj  what  chiefly  c<iu|;ht  tlie  attention 
was  a  look  of  good- will  and  of  kindncsa*  A 
picture  of  binij  f*jr  whleli  he  eonfiented,  at 
the  parlicular  request  of  Dr  Gregory j  to  isit 
to  Mr  Raeburn^  during  bis  las^t  vit^it  to 
Edinburgh,  h  generally  and  justly  ranked 
among  the  lmppiei?t  |»erfonnanec^  of  that 
ex^celmnt  artist.  The  medallion  of  Taaakj 
also,  for  which  ho  tut  in  the  eigbty-fi^ 
year  of  hi?*  age^  presents  a  very  perfect 
resemblance; 

I  have  htile  to  add  to  what  the  foregoing 
pages  cont^u  w  ith  respect  to  his  diameter* 
Its  most  prominent  features  were,  intrepid 
and  infleidble  rectitude^  a  pure  and  devoted 
attiiiiiment  to  truth,  and  an  entire  com- 
mand (acquired  by  tbf?  unwearied  exertions 
of  a  long  me)  ovef  all  his  paiBsionst  Hence, 
in  those  parts  of  his  writings  where  ttis 
subject  forces  hinr  to  dispute  the  Cioncluaions 
of  others,  a  scrupulous  rejection  of  every 
ojtprefision  calculated  to  irritate  those  whom 
be  was  anxidtia  to  convince ;  and  a  spirit  uf 
lilietidity  and  good-humour  toi\-aKls  his 
o]>pQnentSi,  from  which  no  asperity  on  Iheir 
part  could  provoke  him  f<ir  a  moment  to 
deviate.  Tlie  progress  of  useful  knowledge, 
more  especially  in  what  relates  to  human 
nature  sjid  to  human  bfe^  he  belie vt-d  to  be 
retarded  rather  than  advanced  by  the  in- 
tern penmee  of  controversy ;  and  to  be 
secured  most  efFeetually  when  intrusted  to 
the  slow  but  irresistible  intluenoe  of  fiober 
reasoning.  That  the  argnnrientative  talenta 
of  the  disputants  might  b&  improved  by  £uch 
altercations,  he  was  willing  to  allow  ;  but, 
consldefed  in  their  cnmieetion  with  the  great 
objects  which  all  daaaea  of  writers  profess 
equally  to  have  in  view,  he  was  convinced 
*^  that  they  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
practice,  than  they  Jiave  done  service  to  the 
theory,  of  morality/  * 

t  u  private  hfe,  no  mAD  ever  maintained, 
more  eimncotly  or  more  uniformly,  the 
dignity  of  phUoiutpihy  ;  eombining  with  the 
most  amiable  modesty  and  gentleness^  the 
uobkiit  tpiiit  of  Indepen deuce.  The  only 
prefemyenta  which  ho  ever  enjoyed  be  ow^ 
to  the  unsolicited  fiivour  of  the  two  learned 
bodiea  who  succcsaively  adopted  bim  into 
their  number ;  and  the  ref^ctable  rank 
which  be  *ypported  in  society  was  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  his  omi  ai^denucal  la- 
bours. The  stndies  in  which  he  delighted 
were  little  calculated  to  draw  on  him  the 
patronage  of  the  great  i  and  he  waa  nn- 
iJtilled  in  the  art  of  courting  advancement 
by  "  fashioning  hia  doctrtnea  to  the  varying 
hour/' 

As  a  philosopher,  his  geniua  was  mora 


I'lei^e*  tw  r"p»>  "  E**y  w  iiifi.** 
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peculiarly  oharacterised  byasound,  cautious, 
distiuguishing  judgmeut,  by  a  singular 
patience  and  perseverance  of  thought,  and 
by  habits  of  the  most  fixed  and  concentrated 
attention  to  his  own  mental  operations; 
endowments  which,  although  not  the  most 
splendid  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude, 
would  seem  entitled,  from  the  history  of 
science,  to  rank  among  the  rarest  gifts  of 
the  mind. 

With  these  habits  and  powers,  he  united 
(what  does  not  always  accompany  them) 
the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist,  and  the  eye  of 
an  observer ;  and,  accordingly,  his  inform- 
ation about  everything  relating  to  physical 
science,  and  to  the  u^ul  arts,  was  exten- 
sive and  accurate.  His  memory  for  his- 
torical details  was  not  so  remarkable ;  and 
he  used  sometimes  to  regret  the  imperfect 
degree  in  which  he  possessed  this  faculty. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  underrated  his  natural  advan- 
tages ;  estimating  the  strength  of  memory, 
as  men  commonly  do,  rather  by  the  recol- 
lection of  particular  facts,  than  by  the  pos- 
session of  those  general  conclusions,  from  a 
subserviency  to  which  such  facts  derive  their 
principal  value. 

Towards  the  close  of  life,  indeed,  his 
memory  was  much  less  vigorous  than  the 
other  powers  of  his  intellect;  in  none  of 
which  could  I  ever  perceive  any  symptom 
of  decline.  His  ardour  for  knowledge,  too, 
remained  unextinguished  to  the  last ;  and, 
when  cherished  by  the  society  of  the  young 
and  inquisitive,  seemed  even  to  increase 
with  his  years.  Wliat  is  still  more  remark- 
able, he  retained,  in  extreme  old  age,  all  the 
sympathetic  tenderness  and  all  the  moral 
sensibility  of  youth  ;  the  liveliness  of  his 
emotions,  wherever  the  happiness  of  others 
was  concerned,  forming  an  affecting  con- 
trast to  liis  own  unconquerable  firmness 
under  the  severest  trials. 

Nor  was  the  sensibility  which  he  retained 
the  selfish  and  sterile  offspring  of  taste  and 
indolence.  It  was  alive  and  active,  wher- 
ever ho  could  command  the  means  of  re- 
lieving the  distresses  or  of  adding  to  the 
comforts  of  others ;  and  was  often  felt  in  its 
effects,  where  he  was  unseen  and  unknown. 
Among  the  various  proofs  of  this  which 
luive  happeoe<l  to  fall  under  my  own  know, 
ledge,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  particularly 
(upon  the  most  unquestionable  authority) 
the  secrecy  with  which  he  conveyed  his 
occasional  benefactions  to  his  former  parish- 
ioners at  New-Machar,  long  after  his  esta- 
blishment at  Glasgow.  One  donation,  in 
particular,  during  the  scarcity  of  17{{2 — 
a  donation  which,  notwitlistandiiig  aJl  liis 
precautions,  was  distinctly  traced  to  his 
beneficence — might  perhaps  have  been 
thought  disproportionate  to  his  limited  in- 
come, had  not  his  own  simple  and  moderate 


habits    multiplied   the    resources    of   hit 
humanity. 

His  opinions  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects are  to  be  found  in  his  works ;  and  that 
spirit  of  piety  which  animated  every  part 
of  his  conduct  forms  the  best  comment  on 
their  practical  tendency.  In  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  philosophical  worid,  he 
believed  that  his  talents  could  not  be  so 
usefully  employed  as  in  combating  the 
schemes  of  those  who  aimed  at  the  com* 
plcte  subversion  of  religion,  both  natmsl 
and  revealed  ;  convinced,  with  Dr  Churke, 
that,  '^  as  Christianity  presupposes  the 
truth  of  Natural  Religion,  whatever  tends 
to  discredit  the  latter  must  have  a  propor- 
tionally greater  effect  in  weakening  the 
authority  of  the  former.***  In  his  views  c^ 
both,  he  seems  to  liave  coincided  neoriy 
with  Bishop  Butler,  an  author  whom  he 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  A  veiy 
careful  abstract  of  the  treatise  entitled 
"Analogy,"  drawn  up  by  Dr  Reid,  many 
years  ago,  for  his  own  use,  still  exists 
among  his  manuscripts ;  and  the  short 
"  Dissertation  on  Virtue**  which  Butler  has 
annexed  to  that  work,  together  with  the 
"  Discourses  on  Human  Nature**  published 
in  his  volume  of  Sermons,  he  used  always 
to  recommend  as  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count tliat  has  yet  a])peared  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Morals :  nor  could  he 
conceal  his  regret,  that  the  profound  philo- 
sophy which  these  Discourses  contain 
should  of  late  have  been  so  generally  sup- 
phuited  in  England  by  the  speculations  of 
some  other  moralists,  who,  while  they  pro- 
fess to  idolize  the  memory  of  Locke, 
"  approve  little  or  nothing  in  his  writings, 
but  his  errors. **t 

Deeply  impressed,  however,  as  he  was 
with  his  own  principles,  he  possessed  the 
most  perfect  liberality  towards  all  whom  he 
believed  to  be  honestly  and  conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  With  one 
very  distinguished  character,  the  late  Lord 
Kames,  he  lived  in  the  most  cordial  and 
affectionate  friendship,  notwithstanding  the 
avowed  opposition  of  their  sentiments  on 
some  moral  questions  to  which  he  attached 
the  greatest  importance.  Both  of  them, 
however,  were  the  friends  of  virtue  and  of 
mankind ;  and  both  were  able  to  temper  the 
warmth  of  free  discussion  with  the  for- 
bearance and  good  humour  founded  on  re- 
ciprocal cHteem.  No  two  men,  certainly, 
ever  exhibited  a  more  strikmg  contrast  in 
their  conversation,  or  in  their  constitutional 
tempers : — the  one,  slow  and  cautious  in 


*  Collection  of  Papert  which  pawed  tietween  Letb. 
nits  and  Clarke.    See  Dr  Clarkc'i  Dedication. 

t  I  i)ave  adopted  here,  the  wordi  which  Dr  Claiks 
applied  to  kome  of  Mr  Locke'c  earlier  followenL 
I'hey  arc  ktili  more  applicable  to  many  writen  of  the 
prt>*i*nt  time*  See  Claike'i  Fmt  Reply  to  Lcib. 
mil. 
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hh  deeiaions,  even  <m  thme  %(*fim  winch 
lie  bad  most  ditigecttty  studied ;  reserved 
ftiid  Bik'tit  it!  promise uaus  s^ociety  ;  and  re- 
taining, after  all  hh  Literary  eminence^  tlio 
Kame  simple  and  unasi^umitig  mfttmor^  which 
he  brought  from  hia  cmmtry  residence ; 
the  oilier^  Lively,  rapid,  and  eommnnieattve; 
aeeustoEned,  Ly  hi  a  profesfiional  pureuitJ!, 
to  wieLd  with  address  the  wea.p>oi]i^  of  eon- 
Iroverfjy,  &nd  not  averse  tq  il  trial  of  l^is 
powers  on  questions  themmt  foreign  to  his 
orduunry  habits  of  inquiry.  But  these  cha- 
moterbtical  differences  while  to  their  eom- 
moti  fricndB  Ibey  knt  an  Additional  cliarin 
to  the  dbtinguiahing  merits  ef  each,  served 
only  to  enliven  their  social  intercourse,  and 
to  eetnent  their  mutual  attjiehmeiit, 

I  reeollect  few,  if  any  anecdotes  of  Dr 
Beid^  winch  appear  to  me  ealeulatt^  to 
throw  additioiml  light  on  Itis  clianictcr ; 
and  I  Bu«peet  ettonglj,  that  mnny  of  those 
which  are  Co  lie  met  with  in  hiographicftl 
puhUcati^na  &re  more  hUely  to  mislead 
thAn  to  inform^  A  triflLng  iiicideut,  it  U 
trucj  may  sometimes  paint  a  pecoliar  fea- 
ture better  tlian  the  niotit  elaborate  de^erip- 
tion  {  but  a  selection  of  tncideiits  rcftUjir 
efaaraeteristica),  preiiupposea,  in  the  ob- 
ien-er,  a  rare  cjipacUy  to  diserimiiiate  nud 
to  gensfaUze;  and  where  thb  capacity  b 
wantuif ,  a  biogrupher^  with  the  nio«t  acru- 
pulouB  attentiMti  to  the  veracity  af  his  de- 
tail-'j,  may  yet  eoiivey  a  very  tiLsc  concep* 
tioti  of  the  individual  he  would  describe. 
As,  in  the  present  instance^  my  subject 
aflbrded  no  tuateriab  for  siuch  a  choice,  I 
have  attempted^  to  the  best  of  my  abilities^ 
(inst^md  of  ri^tajling  detaclied  fragnient!i  of 
eonvcrsationi*,  or  reeorditjir  insulated  and 
Utuncnning  oceiirrcnceHj)  to  commutiieate 
to  others  the  general  tmjire^sii^ns  itbich  Dr 
Reid*a  character  has  Left:  on  my  own  mind. 
In  thb  attempt  I  am  far  from  being  coiifi* 
dent  that  I  hiivefiucceeded;hut,how  barren 
soever  1  may  have  thus  rendered  my  pafee 
in  the  eatlmatbti  of  thoH«  who  consider 
biflgnphy  twertdy  in  the  Light  of  an  amiu^in^ 
tale,  I  nave,  at  tes^t,  the  ^atbfaetirjn  to 
thii^  tbal  my  picture,  though  faint  in  the 
colouring,  does  not  present  a  distorted  t^ 
semblance  of  the  otiglnaJ. 

The  confidential  eorre^pondeuee  of  an 
individual  with  lits  friends,  aflfordi  to  the 
student  of  human  nattire,  matemli  of  fnr 
greater  autheuttctty  and  importance;  more 
particularly,  the  correspondenes  of  a  man 
lilee  Dr  Reid,  who  will  not  bft  ■nsfM^rted  by 
those  who  knew  him,  of  accommodating  his 
letters  (as  has  been  alleged  of  Cicero)  to 
the  humours  and  principled  of  those  whom 
he  addreucd.  I  am  far,  at  ths  ttma  time^ 
from  thinking  that  the  corfc^poniknee  of 
Dr  Reid  would  bo  g^'uerally  interesting; 
or  even  that  he  excelled  in  thit  species  of 
writing  1  bnt  few  men,  1  sincerely  believe, 


who  have  written  so  much,  have  left  b«- 
hind  them  such  unblenuBh^d  memo  rials  uf 
tlieir  virtue. 

At  present,  I  shall  only  transcribe  two 
letter^  wLiich  I  select  from  a  oonslderable 
number  now  lying  before  me,  as  tliey  seem 
to  accord,  more  than  the  others,  with  the 
general  design  of  tins  Memoir,  The  first 
(wLiich  in  diited  Jnnuuiy  13,  1770)  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  WiJlinm  Gregory -^ 
(now  Rector  of  St  Andrew's,  Canterbury,) 
then  an  underj^rafiiuate  in  Balhol,  College, 
O\ford.  It  relates  to  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity In  Dr  Re»d*&  physical  temperament, 
connected  with  tlie  subject  of  dreaming; 
and  is  farther  interesting  as  a  genuine  re* 
curd  of  some  particulars  in  hb  early  Iiab its, 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  0|>enitigs 
of  a  superior  mind, 

"  The  fact  wlilch  your  brother  the  Dnetor 
ileaires  to  be  informed  of,  was  as  you  men* 
tion  it.  As  far  as  1  remember  the  circum- 
stances, they  were  as  follow  i— 

**  About  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  wa«,  almost 
every  niphtj  unhappy  in  my  sleep,  from 
friglitftjl  drcanis :  sometimes  hanging  over 
a  dreadful  prcci|.iice,  and  just  ready  to  drop 
down ;  sometimes  pursued  for  my  life,  and 
stopped  by  a  %'all,  or  by  a  sudden  los«  of 
all  strength ;  Bnnietiracs  ready  to  be  de- 
voured by  a  wild  beast.  II ow  long  I  was 
plagued  with  «iuch  dreams,  I  do  nut  now 
recollecL  J  believe  it  was  for  a  year  or 
two  at  least ;  and  1  think  they  had  quite 
left  me  bi^fore  I  was  ftftecn.  I  n  those  days, 
I  was  much  Kiven  to  wliat  Mr  Addison,  in 
one  of  Liis  *'  Spec  Late  n&,'*  calls  caetle*buiLd- 
ing  X  *nd,  in  my  evening  solitary  wolk,  which 
*ai!  generall.vall  the  exercise  I  took,  my 
tLioughts^  wnulil  hurry  me  into  some  aetive 
secfits  where  I  generally  accfuitted  myself 
much  to  my  uiaii  satisfaction  i  and  in  tbe^ 
scenes  of  imagination  I  perfonneii  many  a 
nltant  exploit*  At  the  same  time,  in  my 
dreams  1  foUTid  mvMjlf  the  moel  nrtant 
MwaTd  thnt  ever  was.  Not  only  my  cour- 
age, but  my  strength  failed  me  in  every 
danger ;  and  I  often  nise  from  my  ited  in 
the  tnoming  in  such  a  panic  that  it  took 
some  time  to  get  the  better  of  it,  1  wbhed 
very  much  to  get  free  of  these  nnsaiiy 
drcama,  which  not  only  msd^  me  nnliappy 
in  (sleep,  but  often  lef^  a  disagreeaWt  mi* 
pre«sion  in  my  mind  for  som«  pMt  of  the 
following  day,  I  thought  it  w«»  worth 
trying  whether  it  was  po»sil*lc  to  recollect 
that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  that  I  was  in 
no  real  danger  I  often  went  to  sleep  with 
ray  mind  as  strongly  impressed  aa  I  could 
with  this  thought,  that  1  never  in  my  life- 
lime  wan  in  ftny  real  danger,  and  that  every 
fright  I  had  was  a  dream.  After  many 
fruit LesA  endi^avouro  to  recolteet  this  when 
the  danger  appoared  1  effected  It  at  kst) 
and  bav«  ofteuj  when  I  wis  sliding  over  a 
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precipice  into  the  abyss,  recollected  that  it 
was  all  a  dream,  and  boldly  jumped  down. 
The  effect  of  this  commonly  was,  that  I 
immediately  awoke.  But  I  awoke  calm 
and  intrepid,  which  I  thought  a  great  ac- 
quisition. After  this,  my  dreams  were 
never  very  uneasy  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I 
dreamed  not  at  all. 

*^  During  all  this  time  I  was  in  perfect 
health ;  but  whether  my  ceasing  to  dream 
was  the  effect  of  the  recollection  above 
mentioned,  or  of  any  change  in  the  habit 
of  my  body,  which  is  usual  about  that 
period  of  life,  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  it  may 
more  probably  be  imputed  to  the  Ust. 
However,  the  fact  was,  that,  for  at  least 
forty  years  after,  I  dreamed  none,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance ;  and  findings  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  that  this  is  some- 
what uncommon,  I  have  often,  as  soon  as 
I  awoke,  endeavoured  to  recollect,  without 
being  able  to  recollect,  anything  that  passed 
in  my  sleep.  For  some  years  past,  I  can 
sometimes  recollect  some  kind  of  dreaming 
thoughts,  but  so  incoherent  that  I  can 
make  nothing  of  them. 

"The  only  dbtinct  dream  I  ever  had 
since  I  was  about  sixteen,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  was  about  two  years  ago*  I 
had  got  my  head  blistered  for  a  fall.  A 
plaster,  which  was  put  upon  it  after  the 
blister,  pained  me  excessively  for  a  whole 
night.  In  the  morning  I  slept  a  little,  and 
dreamed,  very  distinctly,  that  I  had  fkllen 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Indians,  and 
was  Acal|)ed. 

"  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  as  there  is  a 
state  of  sleep,  and  a  state  wherein  we  are 
awake,  so  there  is  an  intermediate  state, 
which  partakes  of  the  other  two.  If  a 
man  peremptorily  resolves  to  rise  at  an 
early  hour  for  some  intoresting  purpose,  he 
will  of  himself  awake  at  that  hour.  A  sick- 
nurse  gets  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  hears  the  least  whisper  of 
tlie  sick  person,  and  yet  is  refreshed  by 
this  kind  of  half  sleep.  The  same  is  the 
case  of  a  nurse  who  sleeps  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.  I  have  slept  on  horseback,  but 
so  as  to  preserve  my  balance ;  and,  if  the 
horse  stumbled,  I  could  make  the  exertion 
necessary  for  saving  mo  from  a  fall,  as  if  I 
was  awake. 

"  I  hope  the  sciences  at  your  good  uni- 
versity are  not  in  this  state.  Vet,  from  so 
many  learned  men,  so  much  at  their  ease, 
one  would  expect  something  more  than  we 
hear  of." 

For  the  other  letter,  I  am  indebted  to 
one  of  Dr  Reid*s  most  intimate  friends,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  in  the  year  1784, 
on  occasion  of  the  melancholy  event  to 
which  it  alludes. 

**  I  sympathize  with  you  very  sincerely 
in  the  loes  of  a  most  amiable  wife.     I  judge 


of  your  feelings  by  the  impressioii  she  madt 
upon  my  own  heart,  on  a  very  short  ac- 
quaintance. But  all  the  blesdings  of  this 
world  are  transient  and  uncertain ;  and  it 
would  be  but  a  melancholy  scene  if  there 
were  no  prospect  of  another. 

"  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  resignation  and  fortitude  of  yoong  per- 
sons, even  of  the  weaker  sex,  in  the  viewa 
of  death,  when  their  imagination  is  fiUed 
with  all  the  gay  prospects  which  the  world 
presents  at  that  period.  I  have  been  wit- 
ness to  instances  of  this  kind,  which  I 
thought  truly  heroic,  and  I  hear  Mrs  G 
gave  a  remarkable  one. 

^<  To  see  the  soul  increase  in  vigour  and 
wisdom,  and  in  every  amiable  quality,  when 
health,  and  strength,  and  animal  roirits 
decay — when  it  is  to  be  torn  by  violence 
from  all  that  filled  the  imagination  and 
flattered  hope — is  a  spectacle  truly  grand 
and  instructive  to  the  surviving.  ToXhink 
that  the  soul  perishes  in  that  fatal  moment 
when  it  is  purified  by  this  fiery  trial,  and 
fitted  for  the  noblest  exertions  in  another 
state,  is  an  opinion  which  I  cannot  help 
looking  down  upon  with  contempt  and  dis- 
dain. 

"  In  old  people,  there  is  no  more  merit  in 
leaving  this  world  with  perfect  acquiescence 
than  in  rising  from  a  feast  after  one  is  fulL 
When  I  have  before  me  the  prospect  of  the 
infirmities,  the  distresses,  and  the  peevish- 
ness of  old  age,  and  when  I  have  already 
received  more  than  my  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  it  would  be  ridiculoos 
indeed  to  be  anxious  about  prolonging  it ; 
but,  when  I  was  four-and-twenty,  to  have 
had  no  anxiety  for  its  continuance,  would, 
I  think,  have  required  a  noble  efibrt.  Such 
efforts  in  those  that  are  called  to  make  them 
surely  shall  not  lose  their  reward.'* 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  the  limits  of 
my  plan  permit  me  to  offer  here  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  tliis  excellent  person.  In 
the  details  which  I  have  stated,  both  with 
respect  to  his  private  life  and  his  scientifie 
pursuits,  I  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  such  cir- 
cumstances as  appeared  to  me  most  likely 
to  interest  the  readers  of  his  works,  by 
illustrating  his  character  as  a  man,  and  his 
views  as  an  author.  Of  his  merits  as  an 
instructor  of  youth,  I  have  said  but  little ; 
partly  from  a  wish  to  avoid  unnecessary 
diffusoness,  but  chiefly  from  my  anxiety  to 
enlarge  on  those  still  more  important  la- 
bours of  which  he  has  bequeathed  the  fruits 
to  future  ages.  And  yet,  had  he  left  no 
such  monument  to  perpetuate  his  name, 
the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  he  dis- 
charged, during  so  long  a  period,  theobscure 
but  momentous  duties  of  his  official  station 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise  and 
good,  have  ranked  hun  in  the  first  order  of 
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pubUcee  prodeift,  qui  candidatoa  ttstrmhit,  et 
tuetur  reos,  etde  pace  belloque  oeanet ;  eed 
qui  javeutatem  exliort&tiir ;  qui^  m  t&nti 
banorum  pneceptoniiin  ioopii,  Tirtute  in* 
Bt^^it  aiiLmoB ;  qui,  a4  pecunium  luxun-' 
amque  cufsu  ruentiis  prenaat  ac  retn^it}  ei^ 
m  nihy  aliud,  certe  monitur ;  ui  piivatOi 
pabticuiu  Dii{S^otiu£u  aglt,^** 

In  cf>Dd:adit)g  thU  memoir,  I  tniflt  I 
slukU  be  p«rilon^^  if,  far  oQcej  I  give  wajr 
to  ft  peraoiml  feeU  hiTi  wbile  I  ea^piraw  tbe 
eKtiufketioQ  wltfa  which  I  now  clnse,  inaUj, 
my  attenLpts  u  ft  b  lograpber.  T  \vyse  Mfbhih 
I  hftTO  ftlreadjr  made,  were  imposed  on  me 
by  tike  irrraiBtiblo  calls  ot  duty  and  attach- 
ment ;  and^  feeble  as  they  are,  when  com.- 
par^  "tvith  the  magnitude  of  subjects  so 
ispleiidid  and  so  Y^riou.^  ibey  have  eii'^ 
crodcbed  deeply  on  that  mmftU  portion  of 
litemry  leisure  which  indbptiuHible  engage- 
ments allow  me  to  commftod.  I  cannot, 
at  tll«  wmme  ttme,  be  insensible  to  the  grati- 
fkitiOii  of  bftTtiig  endeavoured  to  aaaoetate^ 
in  waoMs  degree,  my  name  wHb  three  of  tbo 
wbicb  bare  adortied  tbk  afce — 


happy,  if,  wUbout  deviating  Intentionally 
from  truth,  I  may  have  auoceedetl,  however 
imperfect  ly.  In  my  wiah  to  |rratify  at  onee 
tbe  cnrio«ity  <»f  the  ptiblic,  and  to  soothe  the 

reool lections  of  surviviog  friendsi. But  I» 

toOf  biive  designs  and  enterpmee  of  my 
own  ;  and  tbe  execution  of  these  (wbteh, 
alas  1  bwell  in  magnitude,  as  tbe  tim«  for 
thi'lr  accomplishment  hastens  to  a  period) 
cla^inis,  at  length,  an  undivided  attention. 
Yet  I  should  not  look  buek  on  the  past 
with  regret,  if  1  cowld  indulge  ibe  hope, 
that  Que  facts  which  tt  htm  been  my  province 
to  record — by  disptaying  tbo?^  fair  rewards 
of  eKtensiTe  usefylnt^s^  and  of  penmrnent 
fume,  whicli  talents  and  industry,,  when 
worthily  dirccled,  cannot  fall  t4.>  eecuro — 
may  contribute,  in  one  single  ini^tAncc,  to 
fuster  the  pnind  and  virtuous  iudejH-ndeuee 
of  genius  *  qt,  amidst  tbe  gloom  of  poTcrty 
and  solitude,  to  gild  tlie  distant  prospect  of 
the  unfriended  scholar,  whose  taUTek  are 
now  stowly  ripeaing  In  the  imnotieed  pri- 
vacy of  bumble  life.* 


1       *  On  ReiiTt  doctrliiet  Hr  ^ewmrt  hu  m\to  mmt 
I   vaJualitp  QtMeivfttiurM  In  hu  **  Dtts^rlalion  an  Utf"  Pro- 
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Ni/TH  A*— Page  4* 

Is,  tbe  account  given  in  tbe  tovt  of  Dr 
Reid^s  anoestom,  I  have  followed  serupu- 
loualy  the  information  contained  in  hi*  own 
memoTanduma^  I  bave  some  suspiciun, 
however,  that  he  haa  cotnmitted  a  niistaifc 
with  reeipect  to  the  name  of  tbe  translator 
of  Duchanan^s  History  ;  wbich  would  ap- 
near^  from  the  M&  in  Gbusgow  ColIcfJESf  to 
Lave  been^  not  Adamn,  but  John.  At  the 
same  Ciniet  as  tliia  kst  statement  rests  on 
an  atithority  altogether  unknown^,  (betn§r 
written  in  a  hand  different  from  the  rest  of 
tbe  MS.,t)  tliertt  is  a  possibility  that  Dr 

■  If  ADcfthfT  «Kihii(in  of  i!hLi  M«tfio!r  ihmiiil  «fn 
t*  called  triT,  I  niuii  n:^u«*t  ihai  the  {irlnirf  D>ii^ 
«4lh<?Te  to  the  ptafi  wlikti   1  myvFir  h«vt  thMithc 

vdvlMMe  !o  tdnfil    ill  iric  ill'<M'.Milion  vf  my  iHJttv. 

1^  miitftkfl  «h>ch  hu  bt-n--  ^xic:  edu 

lifln   of  wy  Uif  nf    Dr  >    lunjt 

ApiMFfiUix  li  brci>K«ti  dou..  .     iili  inf- 

fidcnlt;  Account  (vr  thlfl  rmnnt  tn  ituiif  niut  hite 

f  U  ifl  m  tri>«  Cblirnrlnt  fMitfitif I  j— f*  "Die  HmtMritf 
of  PfT"'-"'  *'-'  ^tUtmn  m  tM  L«tli»  lunHw  bf 
ittjit  Mrnr«|  min^  rs^wyf  fiuchiittn, 

ATHl    '  MiiUttid  mt9  ih«Saacliih»  itincu^ 


..rsiT-rf  .On,  A\u\  xiu;  jtkjtiuij* 


R**id*s  account  may  be  correct ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  tliou^t  it  advisable^  m  a  matter 
of  m  verj'  trifling  consequence,  to  adhere  to 
it  m  preference  to  the  other. 

The  following  particulara  with  respect  to 
Thomas  Reid  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable 
Ui  some  of  my  readers.  They  are  copied 
fr<jm  Dempster,  a  contemporary  writer ; 
whose  details  eonoeming  his  oouotrymen,  it 
must,  however,  be  eonfeweed,  are  not  always 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on  : — 
^  "  Thomas  Keidus,  Aberdonensi%  pncri- 
tice  meoB  et  infantilis  olii  mb  Thoma  Catv 
gtllo  eoUega,  Lovanii  litems  in  eebebi  tipiU* 
serio  didicit,  qnas  magno  nomijte  In  Oer- 
niania  doenit,  carus  Pnnciptbufl.  Londini 
diu  in  eomitatu  humanisaimi  sc  clarissimi 
viK,  Fuloonis  G  re  villi  ^  Rcgii  Consiliarii 
hiti^'rioris  et  Anglii^  ProqmcatorlB,  cgit ; 
tnm  ad  amicitiam  Me^  eodem  Fulcont 
dtducente,  evectn%  iater  Polatinoe  admis- 

ef  Ibe  ImnirHtit  i«  1^  Deermlicr  I«r4.     Ataodni. 

kmjt  te  CAlelpfwnad^  Ma  Hittarf  ot  »h#  CJiureh  of 
Sr-'fliiid,  Jotiti  Rrttd  vii  *'  lerrttcvr  and  writff  to 
p*f r  Gfof^  Buelunin/'  Ptn  ihli  !•  wX  likdf.— H. 
•  Itaii  it  dQubtrul ;  f(iT  f^ir  tto^rt  j|)<iotiri,iii  ill* 
i!-,r<i,i,ut  bt  gyvmot  Rinit't  Ptealii^r  maktii  nDintntloa 

!  ikcd  11hiiuib«  Ht'id  with  MeidVfniMtd^  HirTlMifnM 

'i^,  tnflOirr  k'amprl  And  waMdrrlnf  trrvtcHnmHi 

*wi  A  fa»ouril*  pupil  of  "  Ut*  Frlhce  ot  LaUh  Ust* 
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BUS,  d  literis  Latinis  Regi  fuit.  Scripsit 
inulta,  nt  est  magnft  indole  et  vari&  erudi- 
tione,*'  &c.  "  Ex  aula  se,  nemine  conscio, 
nuper  proripuit,  dum  illi  omnia  festinati 
honoris  augmenta  singuli  ominarentur,  nee 
quid  deinde  egerit  aut  quo  locorum  se  con- 
tulerit  quisquam  indicare  potuit  Multi 
suspicabantur,  tanlio  auloe  affectum,  mon- 
asticse  quieti  seipsum  tradidisse,  sub  an- 
num 1618.  Rumor  postea  fuit  in  anlam 
rediise,  et  meritissimis  honoribus  redditnm, 
sed  nunquam  id  conscquetur  quod  virtus 
promerctur/* — Hist,  Ecclesiastica  Geniis 
Scotorum,  lib.  xvi.  p.  576. 

What  was  the  judgment  of  Thomas 
Reid*s  own  times  with  respect  to  his  genius, 
and  what  their  hopes  of  his  posthumous 
fame,  may  be  collected  from  an  elegy  on 
his  death  by  his  learned  countryman  [Sir] 
Robert  Aytoun.  Already,  before  the  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years,  some  apology,  alas ! 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  an  attempt  to 
rescue  his  name  from  total  oblivion. 

Aytoun*s  elegy  on  Reid  is  referred  to  in 
terms  very  flattering  both  to  its  author  and 
to  its  subject,  by  the  editor  of  the  collec- 
tion entitled,  "  Poetarum  Scotorum  Musa> 
Sacne."*  "  In  obitum  Thomse  Rheidi 
[Rhsedi]  epicedium  extat  elcgantissimum 
Roberti  Aytoni,  viri  literis  ac  dignitate 
clarissimi,  in  Delitiis  Poetarum  Scotorum, 
nbi  et  ipsius  quoque  poemata,  paucula  qui- 
dem  ilia,  sed  venusta,  sed  elegantia,  com- 
parent."t 

•  The  well-known  IVilliam  Lauder— H. 

t  I  add  the  following  brief  notices,  wtiich  I  chance 
to  have,  in  rega*-d  to  this  elegant  scholar  and  acute 
philoiopher.  From  Sir  Robert  Aytoun's  Elrfty, 
it  appears,  that,  after  finishing  his  studies  in  Scot, 
land,  Reid  proceeded  to  Frarcc.  There,  however, 
he  did  no'  tarry ;  for,  as  Soottish'philosopliersiwere 
then  in  high  academical  repute,  he  snon  received  a 
call  to  Germany  :— 

— —  *'  attraxit  Germania  phlltro 
Et  precis  et  pretii.** 

In  that  country,  he  taught  philosophy  and  humane 
letters  for  several  years  with  distinguished  reputation, 
in  the  universities  of  Leiptic  and  Rostoch. 

**  Palladis  In  caitris  multa  hie  cum  laude  merentem, 
Rt  Vict  a  de  RarlMirie  Kioliique  sophistis 
Ducentem  in*lgnes  fama  vtctrice  triumpho^ 
Lipsta  detinuit  lonyum.    (juis  credidit  illic 
8e  rite  admUsum  in  Phoetri  saeraria.  Rhsdo 
Non  pandente  fores  ?    Qui*  per  dumeta  l.yrsei 
Ausus  iter  tentare.  nisi  duce  et  aufpice  Rhcdo  ? 

Nee  tibi  fama  minor  qua  Balthica  llttora  spcctat 
RottochiutHt  paucis  istic  tiM  plurimus  annis 
Crevit  hono4,  nuHo  non  admirante  profundss 
Doctrinss  aggcstos  tot  in  uno  pectore  acervns, 
Felicemque  viani  fandi.  quocunque  liberet 
Ote  loqui,  quocunque  habit  u  produccre  partus 
Mentis,  eC  ezanimes  scriptis  animare  papyros.** 

IVhile  In  Germany,  he  wrote  the  followins  treat- 
ises, which  displav  great  philnaophical  talent:— 
••  Thoross  Rhadl,  Sroti,  De  Objecto  Metaphynice 
Dissertatio  contra  Henningum  Arnii«um.  Ros. 
tochil:  1613.'*    4ta 

«•  Thomse  Rhaedl,  ScotI,  Pervigilia  McUphysica 
^esideratiuima.    Rostoehli :  1613.^'    4to. 

I  have  likewise  teen  referred  to,  a  System  of  I^r 
bv  him,  published  at  Rostoch ;  but  in  what  year  I 
know  not.  Though  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  the 
lireccdiDg  treatises  be  1(113,  It  appears  that  ho  was 
at  Rostoch  bofore  lOll.  and  that  be  then  had  pub- 


The  only  works  of  Alexander  Reid  of 
which  I  have  heard  are  "  Chimrgical  Lec- 
tures on  Tumors  and  Ulcers,"  London^ 
1635;  and  a  "Treatise  of  the  First  Part 
of  Chirurgerie,**  London,  1638.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  physician  and  friend  of 
the  celebrated  mathematician  Thomas 
Harriot,  of  whose  interesting  history  so 
little  was  known  till  the  recent  discovery  of 
his  manuscripts  by  Mr  Zach  of  Saxe-Gotluu 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  careless  or 
capricious  orthography  formerly  so  common 
in  writing  proper  names,  occurs  in  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  whom  this  note  refers. 
Sometimes  the  family  name  is  written — 
Reid  ;  on  other  occasions,  Riede,  Read, 
Rhead,  or  Rhaid. 


Note  B Page  4. 

Dr  TumbulPs  work  on  moral  philosophy 
was  published  at  London  in  1740.  As  I 
have  only  turned  over  a  few  pages,  I  can- 
not say  anything  with  respect  to  its  merits. 
The  mottoes  on  the  title-page  are  corioiUy 
when  considered  in  connection  with  thooe 
inquiries  which  his  pupil  afterwards  prose- 
cuted with  80  nmch  success  ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  without  his  perceiving  it,  have  had 
some  effect  in  suggesting  to  him  that  plan 
of  philosophizing  which  he  so  systemati- 
cally and  so  happily  pursued  : — 

*'  If  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  parts, 


liihed  a  dissertation  against  Amisnust  to  whidi 
this  philosopher  in  that  year  replied  in  his  ••  VIndl. 
ciB  secundum  veritatem  pro  Anstotele  et  Mnlorlhua 
quibunque  phlloso|ihis  contra  I'homae  Rhedl,  SooCi, 
Dissenationem  elenchticam  de  subjecto  Bf  eCaph jsioss 
et  natura  Entis.  atsertaeab  Henningo  Arnlsao,  HaU 
berstadienM.    FrancofurtI:  1611.'*  4ta 

At  what  date  Reid  returned  to  England,  or  when 
he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary  to  King  Jame*, 
does  not  appear.  I  find,  however,  from  Smith H 
Life  of  Patrick  Young,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  translation  Into  Latin  of  James's  English 
works,  and  who  sucrerded  hm  as  Secretary,  chat 
ReM  died  in  1A24.  There  U  alto  to  be  found  In  the 
same  Ljfe  (see  **  Vliae  qunrundam  eruditisshnonm 
virorum,"  &c.)  the  fragment  ol  a  Dissertation  by 
Reid—*'  Quod  Itrglbus  et  IJcitum  et  I^ecorum  sit 
Scrihere.'*  A  condderable  number  of  Reid^  roems 
are  to  be  fourul  in  the  **  Delitise  Poittarum  Scoto. 
rum:*'  and  his  paraphrase  of  the  104th  Fnhn* 
which  Is  not  among  these,  was  published  during  hit 
life,  with  high  encomium,  by  William  Barclay  In  hli 
•*  Judicium  de  Poetico  duello  Eglisemmliy  Ths 
writings  which  he  left  were,  however,  only  oeca. 
sional  and  fugitive  pieces— only  Indications  of  what 
he  would  have  accoropIUhed  had  an  early  death  not 
frustrated  his  great  designs. 

**  Et  tu  Rhsede  Jaces  opera  Inter  manra.  minasque 
Scriptorum  ingentes,  queis  si  supremafkiisaet 
Cum  lima  porrecta  manus,  non  ulla  fUisset 
Calliopes  tnto  Sophtaeve  ilhistrior  albo 
Quam  que  Rhsedeum  prarferret  pagina  nomen. 

Nunc  ceu  rapta  tuls  superant  tantumroodo  bu>lla 
Paucula  Airtlvas  schediasmata  fiisa  per  boras, 

gualiacunque  tamen  sunt  hsec,  hcc  ipsa  revincent 
Bse  Caledonils  etlamnum  lumen  alumnls 
Kt  genium,  quo  vel  Scoti  Subtills  acumen. 
Vol  poterunt  dulces  BuchananI  sequarc  Camcmat.* 
Mr  Stewart  (p.  3)  Is  mlsinfbmMd  In  staling  thai 
Reid  pttbliahad  any  collection  of  his  DIsMrtatlona.— > 
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by  |»u]%uing  this  m^itLod,  fiJmU}  nt  length, 
hk  pcrfLM?ti?d^  the  bouack  of  tnomt  phQoeo* 
I  phy  will  ftlfio  be  cJiiargc?d*** 

Ntwiim't  Optica. 
**  AcoHiDt  Tor  moral  m  for  niAuTit  Uiinf^^'* 

Fop  the  opinion   tjf  a  very  eottipetent 
udgie,  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
Treatise    on    Ancient    Painting,"   vUe 
Hogiui:h'a  Printj  entitled  **  Beer-Lane.*' 


Nqtk  C*— Pig©  W. 

*^  Dr  Moor  c^ombined,"  &e.^rMnes 
Moor,  LIhD.,  AUtlior  of  a  very  ingenious 
fragment  on  Greak  grommarf  and  of  other 
[^ologic^l  essays.  Ho  was  ftlso  distin- 
gokhed  by  &  profound  acqujuritance  with 
Micient  geometiy.  Dr  SUuson,  an  excel- 
Ifiitt  judge  of  hia  meirits,  hoth  in  lilcratune 
ftnd  Bcienee,  bas  some  where  honoured  him 
With  the  following  encoraium  ; — "  Turn  in 
M&tbesif  turn  in  Gneels  Literia  multum  et 
feUciter  versatus." 

«  The  Wilaona,"  (both  father  and  son,) 
&.C. — ^  Alexander  Wilson,  M.D.,  and 
Patrick  WilsoD,  Esq*,  well  known  over 
Europe  by  their  *'^  Observations  on  the 
Solar   Spotftf^"   and  many    other  Taln&bk 


mice,  diagracef (tl  co 

^lie  waa  a  member'' 


Note  D*--P»g0  20* 


A  writer  of  great  talenta  (after  baring 

MpFOach^d  Dr  Reid  with  "  a  gro»  i|^o- 

tbe  university  of  i»hicb 

'\  boaats  of  the  triflinff 

axpesae  of  time  and  thought  wliieh  it  liad 
mt  himself  to  overturn  his  philosophy, 
**  Dr  Oswald  U  ple«j*d  to  pay  ifie  a  eom- 
pliment  in  aa^^ii);,  ihat  ^  1  might  employ 
myself  to  more  advantage  to  the  puVdic,  liy 
punnuing  other  branches  of  scicnt'e,  than  by 
deciding  rashly  on  a  subject  which  hi?  ^ers 
1  have  not  studied.*  In  return  io  this 
eompliment,  I  fthall  not  aRruiit  him,  by 
felling  him  bow  very  little  of  my  time  thia 
bu&inesa  baa  hitherto  taken  up.  If  he 
aUudcs  to  my  tsperimenh,  I  can  aaaure 
him  that  [  bar^  lost  no  time  at  all ;  for, 
having  been  intent  upon  sach  aa  reuuira 
tlU9  uae  of  a  burning  lena^  I  believe  I  have 
nol  loat  one  hoar  of  aunaliin«  on  this 
>  account-  And  the  public  may,  fietbape,  be 
1  Infonned,  aome  time  or  other,  of  what  I 
bave  been  doing  in  the  lun,  aa  well  as  in 
thr  *An//f/*— I  Priestl<*y'fil  "  Examination 
of  Ileid*»  Inquiry,*'  &c.,  p.  357.  See  alio 
pp,  101,  102  of  the  name  work. 


Notm  £♦— Page  27- 

The  following  strict  a  res  on  Dr  Priestley 'a 
'^  Examination,**  &^.,  are  ciipied  from  a 
very  judieious  note  hi  DrCampbell*8  '*  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric*'*  vol  L  p.  3f 

**  I  shall  oti\y  fiuhjoin  two  renutrka 

on  thi9  bookp  The  ^rst  ts^  that  the  author, 
through  the  wholes  confounds  two  things 
totally  difiti net  ^— certain  associations  ofideaa, 
utid  certain  j  udgments  Im  plying  be!  iof ^ w  h  ich, 
though  in  tQm0j  are  not  in  afi  case^  and, 
therefore  not  ti«fff*oH/,y  conne<:ted  with 
association.  And  if  so,  merely  to  accoimfi 
for  the  association  is  In  no  case  to  aeconnt 
for  the  belief  with  which  it  m  attended^ 
Nay,  admitting  hts  plea,  (p*  86,)  that,  by 
the  principle  of  association,  not  only  the 
ideaa,  but  the  eoncnmilant  belief  may  be 
accounted  forj,  even  this  docs  not  invalidate 
the  doctrine  he  impugns ;  for,  let  it  be 
obserred,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  assign  a 
cause,  whii^hj  from  the  mechanism  of  our 
nature,  has  given  rise  to  a  particular  tenel 
of  belief,  and  another  thing  to  produce  a 
reason  by  which  tlie  understanding  haa 
been  convinced.  Now,,  unless  this  be  doue 
us  to  the  principles  in  question,  tbey  must 
be  considered  aa  primafy  trutlis  tu  n»peet 
of  the  understanding,  which  never  deducfMi 
them  from  other  trulha,  and  which  b  under 
a  neoeaetty,  in  all  her  moral  reiijsonuigei^  of 
founding  upon  them*  In  fact,  to  give  any 
other  account  of  our  cotivictlon  of  them^  ia 
to  Cijufirm,  instead  of  conf utbg  the  doctrine, 
l^atj  in  all  argum^ntatioti,  they  tnuEt  be 
regarded  as  primary  truths^  or  truths  which 
reasou  never  inferi^  through  any  medium, 
from  other  truths  previously  pereeivedL 
My  second  remark  is,  that ^  though  this  e3(a- 
miner  has,  from  Dr  Reid,  given  us  a  cata- 
lo^e  uf  ^rsit  principles,  which  he  deema 
unworthy  of  the  honourable  place  aa^gned 
them,  he  has  now  here  thought  proper  to 
give  us  a  list  of  tliose  self-evident  trutha 
wliieb,  by  his  own  aeeoutit^  and  m  hh  own 
exprci*  worils,  *  must  be  assumed  as  the 
fiiuiKlatinn  of  all  our  reasoning,*  How 
much  li^ht  might  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  the  OODtlMt  I  Perbapa  we 
should  have  been  ^lillM,  ^n  the  eompan* 
Fion^  to  diseover  »ome  dintinetlve  characteTv 
in  his  genuine  a)(]oms,  which  would  have 
preserved  ws  from  the  danger  of  eonfound- 
in|  them  with  thfir  spurious  ones.  No- 
thmg  is  m^ro  evident  than  that,iu  whatever 
re^iSda  matter  of  fact,  the  mathematiGal 
axioms  will  not  answer.  These  are  purely 
littod  for  evolving:  the  abstract  rebitiona  ol 
quantity.  This  he  in  effect  owns  hlmaelf, 
(p.  3a.)  It  would  bavo  been  obliging,  thcUj 
and  would  have  jgrcatly  eontribnted  to 
shorten  tlie  con  trove  my,  if  he  had  given  u&, 
at  leaatf  a  lipeeimen  of  those  aelf*«T|deDt 
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principles  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  the 
noH  pitts  ultra  of  moral  reasoning.'* 

NotkF— Page3l. 

Dr  Reid*s  father,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid, 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  Janet,  daughter 
of  Mr  Fraser  of  Phopachy,  in  the  county 
.  of  Inverness.  A  daughter  of  this  marriage 
is  still  alive ;  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Leslie,  and  the  mother  of  the  Rev. 
James  Leslie,  ministers  of  Fordoun.  To 
the  latter  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  information  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  with  respect  to  Dr 
Reid,  previous  to  his  removal  to  Glasgow — 
Mr  Leslie^s  regard  for  the  memory  of  his 
uncle  having  prompted  him,  not  only  to 
transmit  to  me  such  particulars  as  had 
fallen  under  his  own  knowledge,  but  some 
valuable  letters  on  the  same  subject,  which 
he  procured  from  his  relations  and  friends 
in  the  north. 

For  all  the  members  of  this  most  respect- 
able family,  Dr  Reid  entertained  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  affection  and  regard. 
During  several  years  before  his  death,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs  Leslie^s  was  a  constant 
inmate  of  his  house,  and  added  much  to  the 
happiness  of  his  smiall  domestic  circle. 

Another  daughter  of  Mr  Lewis  Reid  was 
married  to  the  Reverend  John  Rose,  min- 
ister of  Udny.  She  died  in  1793. — In 
this  connection  Dr  Reid  was  no  less  fortu- 
nate than  in  the  former ;  and  to  Mr  Rose 
I  am  indebted  for  favours  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  which  I  have  already  acknow- 
ledi^  from  Mr  Leslie. 

The  widow  of  Mr  Lewis  Reid  died  in 
1 798,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age ; 
having  survived  her  step-son,  Dr  Reid, 
more  than  a  year. 

The  limits  within  which  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  my  biographical  details,  prevented 
me  from  availing  myself  of  many  interest- 
ing circumstances  which  were  communi- 
cated to  me  through  the  authentic  channels 
which  I  have  now  mentioned.  But  I  can- 
not omit  this  opportunity  of  returning  to 
my  different  correspondents,  my  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  which  I  received  from  their 
letters. 

Mr  Jardine,  also,  the  learned  Professor 
of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow— a 
gentleman  who,  for  many  years,  lived  in 
habits  of  the  most  confidential  intimacy 
with  Dr  Reid  and  his  family — is  entitled  to 
my  best  thanks  for  his  obliging  attention  to 
various  queries  which  I  took  the  liberty  to 
propose  to  him,  concerning  the  history  of 
our  common  friend.  * 

•  Th#  preceding  sheHt  wore  »oi  bpfir>re  I  ww 
farouTed  with  the  folluwing  interesting  uotict**  in  oup. 


plement  of  Mr  Stewart*!  account  of  Reldt  lAfe,  br 
Dr  Knlfht«  ProfeMor  of  Natural  Philotophy  in 
MariAChal  College,  Aberdeen  ;  and.  In  coniequenc(>. 
It  has  been  found  impoMible  to  diatrttmtettiem  in  the 
proper  places  ^H. 

P.  a  It  it  probable  that  Thomas  Rdd  bad  been 
educated  ^t  Mariichai  CoUege,  where  the  teaching  uf 
daises  commenced  Immediately  on  its  fimndatio  .  in 
IS0X  In  Wood*s  <  SfAiii  Oxun.*  (third  or  Kliss's 
edition,  I.  S94,)  is  the  following  enirv :— 

••  10^.  May  88.  Thomas  Ueid,  (Kh0dus,j  Bf.A. 
of  Aberdene  in  Scotland.  Incorpwated.  He  bad 
before  been  a  student  of  this  Univenitie,  and  pub. 
lithed  this  year  •  Paraphraiis  Psalml  civ.'  Londoti  x 
1680.  8iro.  And  about  the  same  time^  *  EpiaL  ad 
E^riscnpum  Rolfensem.'  in  8fo.** 

Both  Secretary  Reid  and  his  brother  Ale&aoder, 
the  phydcian,  seem  to  have  died  in  rather  early  life 
trova  some  expressions  in  their  wills. 

Secretary  Reid's  transcript  of  King  James  VI*k. 
"Treatise  on  the  Revelationa,**  Is  preserved  In 
Marlschal  College  Bbrary.  It  is  Interleaved,  has  the 
royal  arms  on  the  covir,  and  on  the  margins  several 
alterations  in  the  well  known  hand-writing  of  that 
monarch. 

In  his  will,  dated  19th  May  1684,  he  designa  him. 
self"  SecreUry  to  his  Majesty  for  the  Latin  Tongue* 
In  Devon's  *•  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  being  pay. 
ments  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  tnm  the  orl«^ 
nal  Records  in  the  ancient  Poll  office,'  (paUisbed 
iaJ6,)  is  the  following  entry  :— 

**  To  lliomas  Reed,  Gentleman,  the  sum  of 
£26  :  9  : 4,  In  reward  for  the  travail*  charges,  and 
expenies  of  himself  and  others,  employed  in  writing 
and  translating  the  book  of  his  Majesty's  works  out 
of  English  into  Latin,  by  his  Majesty's  special  com 
mandment,  and  for  other  his  Highness's  services.  In 
the  month  of  October  1617.**  Kc. 

Tlie  original  catalogue  of  his  library,  whidi  he  be- 
queathcd  to  Marischid  College,  **  for  the  love  I  bear 
to  the  town  of  New  Aberdeen,  and  wishing  the  new 
college  and  schools  thereof  should  flourish,"  la  still 
extant  amongst  the  town's  records.  He  had  pur. 
chased  in  his  travels  some  of  the  best  editions  of  the 
classics  and  commentators  upon  them,  which  were 
then  to  be  obtained. 

II  is  brother  Alexander,  M  D ,  (Stewart,  p.  4,)  died 
in  I/>ndon  about  1634.  In  IffW,  he  intimated  to  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  his  having  liequeathed  his 
books  and  MSS.,  and  funds  for  bursaries  to  thecoU 
lege  I  and,  in  a  letter  to  them,  (4th  Oct.  163R*)  he 
transmitted  £1 10  sterling  for  the  latter  purpose. 

From  a  paper,  dated  in  ITJ6,  in  Dr  lliomas  Reid's 
hand-writing.  it  appears  that  he  had  an  intention  of 
being  served  heir  to  hisdirert  progenitor,  Robert,  the 
brother  and  heir  of  Secretary  Reid  in  i6-^4,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  institute  a  suit  wiih  the  magistrate* 
of  Aberdeen,  about  their  management  of  the  fund 
left  by  his  ancestor  for  the  kbrarian's  salary,  which 
fund  had  been  greatly  dilapidated  by  them  since 
I6T7.  litis  was,  however,  rendered  unncoessarv  bj 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  deprived 
them  of  the  i>atronageol  that  oflBce,  and  restcned  it  to 
the  persons  in  whom  the  Secreury's  will  btA  verted 
it. 

Dr  Reid  appears  fh)m  the  Coltego  records,  to  have 
been  in  Dr  d.  Tumbull's  clans,  (as  Mr  Stewart  men. 
tions  p.  4,)  studying  under  him  three  sessions,  and 
becoming  A.  M.  in  17t6.  He  entered  college  In  1788, 
and  was  in  the  first  Greek  class  taught  by  Dt  Thomas 
Black  well,  afterwards  Principal,  and  celebrated,  at 
the  time,  for  hi*  strenuous  attempts  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  iu  the  northern  peru  of 
Scotland. 

Dr  Held  had  entered  Into  this  plan  with  enthu. 
slasm ;  for  his  pupil  and  colleague,  the  late  Professor 
Willism  Ogilvie,  us«d  to  relate  that  he  had  hcwd 
him  ri>cite  to  his  class,  demonstrations  of  Euclid  in 
the  origin.il  language. 

The  sermon  which  was  preached  bv  Mr  John  Bis. 
set,  on  the  day  of  moderating  a  call  for  Dr  Reid,  (to 
the  parish  of*^  Ncw>Machar,  near  Aberdeen.)  p.  &, 
attracted  much  attention,  and  continued  to  be  long  a 
favourite  with  the  opponents  of  patronage. 

P.  6.  Immediatelv  on  Dr  Reid's  apuolntment  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  Regents  of  King's  Collcgr,  he 
prevailed  on  his  colleagues  to  make  neat  improve. 
men(s  in  their  system  of  University  education.  Tlie 
session  was  extended  ftom  five  to  seven  months. 
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Thb  Ttilbwing  correspondenee  conmstB  of  three  cciiuiecutive  seriea. 

Thejifttj  for  which  I  hid  indebted  to  my  frkEid,  Alexander  Thcmison,  Eiq.,  of  Bau- 
chary^  extends  ffom  1764  to  I770,n»d  cofitalos  letters  by  Rciii,  during  theKtbt  mx  ^'ear* 
ftflep  hifl  remoTal  to  Glasgow,  to  Dr  Andrew  Skene^  aud  his  »on,  Dt  David  Skptiw, 
physiciana  in  Aberdeen.  This  correspondence  was  tcmt mated,  lij  the  death  of  the  father, 
in  I7fi7,  lind  of  the  son,  in  177'*  Buth  were  highly  cnuiieiit  in  their  profesaioii ; 
but  the  latter,  who  hardly  reached  the  age  of  forty,  was  one  of  the  moat  zealous  culti- 
vatont  of  the  naltiral  Bffiencea  in  Beotlaod^  and  the  valued  correspondent  of  LinnfeuA 
Penaant,  Lord  Kames,  and  other  distmguiahed  4^nten>porarios,  Tbcfle  letters  afford 
what  was  perhaps  wanliu^^  t^  Mr  Stewart's  portraiture  of  Reid-^they  shew  ufi  tho  philo. 
jiophep  in  all  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  his  cliaraeter,  and  as  he  appeiired  to  hin  frieuda 
in  the  famtliar  intercourse  of  ordinary  life. 

The  tectmd  series  comprises  tlie  letters  addresiiad  to  Lord  KameAf  as  given  in  Lord 
Woodhou&clee^s  Memotra  of  the  Life  and  Wiitinp  of  that  ingenious  philosopher.  They 
extend  from  1772  to  1782,  and  are  chietly  of  scientitic  interest. 

The  third  senea  contains  a  selection  from  Reid^s  letters  to  his  kinsman,  the  late  Dr 
Jainefl  Gref  ory,  Profewor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  m  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh* 
Dr  Gregfli^  is  known ^  not  only  as  a  dlstingyished  physician,  but  as  one  of  the  mo«t 
^legasi  sebolara  and  vigorous  thinkers  of  his  time.  He  was  indeed  a  remarkable  member 
even  of  a  family  in  which,  for  two  centurtea.  Indent  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
entailed.  To  Dr  Gregory  and  Mr  Du^ld  Stewart,  Reid  appropriately  dedicated  his  prin* 
cipal  work— rthe  "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers**  The  eorrespondenee,  which  is  of 
varied  interest,  extends  from  17&3t  i^d  v-ns  only  terminated  by  Meid's  death  in  17!JB. 

I  awe  my  best  thanks  to  John  Gregory,  Esii^j  for  the  Hattering  manner  in  nhieh  ho 
placed  these  valuable  letters  at  my  dlspoiii ;  but  my  friend  Dr  Alison  is  not  the  only 
Other  meinber  of  the  family  for  whom  kinduem  I  have  akoto  exprem  my  obligation'— H. 
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TO  pft  AJfttttMW  SKtNl. 


»"^  CiavifMt*,  Net\  \m,  1764. 

DiiiRSm, — ^I  have  been  for  a  bog  time 
wlshine  for  as  moch  leisure  m  to  write 
jou,  if  it  wa»  only  to  levivc  the  memory 
of  tlifl  many  b»ppy  boom  which  1  bavs 
ei]|oj«d  in  y^nr  eoraftttty,  when,  tete-i- 
H£»f  W»  nl  down  to  apeak  freely  of  men 
ittd  ibii^^  «I«lM«rt  reaerve  and  withont 
iDftUfBllj.  Tbo  time  slipt  away  so  smoothly, 


huQtanli)'  «rl*ai  wjit  Add«4^  on  «  hk|;her  tnit  thin  Tud 
btfit  liUfhl  orrtiuuilr  :  «i^d  the  [eacbinf  of  t|iv  etc- 
iiifi«i««r  L^ln«  Uj  lAt  Vtoi^mn*  ot  iiumutUr*  di*. 
ranil»uc<l  ^  i«titc  oTtbc  ibhaU  tHift^f  in  wmv  unitH  : 
HHi  ui  tc«euftt  nr  ihnm  i*iff  ai^mi*  wm  ti^tm  lu  ir>r 

Wii  in  tmviiUT  <4  miv  prur^vor  tnrrilnjr  thp  wJi^ik,  or 

iv>|  ItollfJir  t*M?  fitMn  f^  invtiiing  iht?  proffpum  la 


that  1  conld  often  have  wiidii^d  to  have 
elipt  its  wingB,  I  dare  not  now  be  guiHv 
of  any  sueh  aRre^ible  trrej^Urities  ;  for  I 
must  Lannch  forth  in  the  momingi  so  aa  to 
be  at  the  CoUe^  (whieh  ts  ft  wmfc  of  eight 
miniiteJ!^)  lialf  an  hour  aftef  rnvmi,  when  I 
speak  for  au  hour,  without  interruption,  to 
an  audience  of  about  a  hno dred*  At  ekven 
I  examine  fur  an  butir  upon  my  morning 
preleeUon  ;  but  my  audience  ts  little  mora 
than  a  tinrd  part  of  what  tt  whs  in  tlia 
morning.  In  a  week  or  two,  I  rouft,  for 
three  daya  m  the  week^  have  a  aeeond  pn?* 
Icetlon  at  twelve,  upon  ft  different  auUfeet, 
wher«  my  audience  wiU  be  made  up  of  thot*e 
who  hear  me  in  the  morning,  liut  do  nt4 
attend  al  eleven.  My  hearera  commonly 
attend  my  elan  two  years  at  least*  Tha 
linit  Aeaskn  they  attend  the  morning  pre- 
lection^ and  the  hour  of  examination  at 
eleven ;  the  aeeond  and  mibeeciuent  yeart 
tbey  attend  the  twa  ptrleeliouis  but  not  the 
hour  ttf  eKarn Illation.  They  |iay  f«ea  for 
the  fifffi  two  yewFv,  ainl  then  tbey  aw  Hm* 
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of  that  cIass,  and  may  attend  gratis  as  many 
years  as  they  please.  Many  attend  the 
Moral  Philosophy  class  four  or  five  years ; 
so  that  I  have  many  preachers  and  students 
of  divinity  and  law  of  considerable  stand- 
ing, before  whom  I  stand  in  awe  to  speak 
without  more  preparation  than  I  nave 
leisure  for.  I  have  a  great  inclination  to 
attend  some  of  the  professors  here — several 
of  whom  are  very  eminent  in  their  way ; 
but  I  cannot  find  leisure.  Much  time  is 
consumed  in  our  college  meetings  about 
business,  of  which  wo  have  commonly  four 
or  five  in  the  week.  We  have  a  literary 
society  once  a-week,  consisting  of  the 
Masters  and  two  or  three  more  ;  where 
each  of  the  members  has  a  discourse  once 
in  tI^9  session.  The  Professors  of  Hu- 
manity, Greek,  Logic,  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, have  as  many  hours  as  I  have,  some 
of  them  more.  All  the  other  professors, 
except  one,  teach  at  least  one  hour  a-day ; 
and  we  are  no  less  than  fourteen  in  num- 
ber. The  hours  of  the  different  professors 
are  different  so  far  as  can  be,  that  the  same 
student  may  attend  two  or  three,  or  per- 
haps more,  at  the  same  time.  Near  a  third 
part  of  our  students  are  Irish.  Thirty 
came  over  lately  in  one  ship,  besides  three 
that  went  to  Eklinburgh.  We  have  a  good 
many  English,  and  some  foreigners.  Many 
of  the  Ir^,  as  well  as  Scotch,  are  poor, 
and  come  up  late,  to  save  money ;  so  that 
we  are  not  yet  fully  conveened,  although  I 
have  been  teaching  ever  since  the  10th  of 
October.  Those  who  pretend  to  know, 
say  that  the  number  of  students  this 
year,  when  fully  conveened,  will  amount 
to  300. 

The  Masters  live  in  good  habits  with  one 
another,  and  manage  their  political  differ- 
ences with  outward  decency  and  good  man- 
ners, although  with  a  good  deal  of  intrigue 
and  secret  caballing  when  there  is  an  elec- 
tion. I  have  met  with  perfect  civility  from 
them  alL  By  this  time,  I  am  sure  you  have 
enotigh  of  the  College ;  for  you  know  as  much 
as  I  can  tell  you  of  the  fine  houses  of  the 
Masters,  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory', 
of  Robin  Fowlis'  collection  of  pictures  and 
painting  coUc^,  of  the  foundery  for  types 
and  printing  house ;  therefore,  1  will  carry 
you  home  to  my  own  house,  which  lyes 
among  the  middle  of  the  weavers,  like  the 
Back  Wynd  in  Aberdeen.  You  go  through 
a  long,  dark,  abominably  nasty  entry,  which 
leads  you  into  a  clean  little  close  You  walk 
up  stairs  to  a  neat  little  dining-room,  and 
find  as  many  other  little  rooms  as  just 
accommodate  my  family  so  scantily  that  my 
apartment  is  a  closet  of  six  feet  by  eight  or 
nine  off  the  dining-room.  To  balance  these 
little  inconveniences,  the  house  is  new  and 
free  of  buggs ;  it  has  the  best  air  and  the 
finest  prospect  in  Glasgow ;  the  privilege  of 


a  large  garden,  very  airy,  to  walk  in,  whidi 
is  not  so  nicely  kept  but  one  may  use  free- 
dom with  it  A  five  minutes*  walk  leads  us 
up  a  rocky  precipice  into  a  large  park,  partW 
planted  with  firs  and  partly  open,  which 
overlooks  the  town  and  all  the  country 
round,  and  eives  a  view  of  the  windings  m 
the  Clyde  wr  a  great  way.  The  ancient 
cathedral  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
half  of  its  height  below  you,  and  half  aboTe 
you  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  magnificent 
pile. 

When  we  came  here,  the  street  we  live 
in  (which  is  called  the  Drygate)  was  infested 
with  the  smallpox,  which  were  very  mortaL 
Two  families  in  our  neighbourhood  lost  all 
their  children,  being  three  each.  Little 
David  was  seized  with  the  infection,  and 
had  a  very  great  eruption  both  in  his  fiue 
and  over  his  whole  body,  which  you  will 
believe  would  discompose  his  mother.    . 


Although  my  salary  here  be  much  the 
same  as  at  Aberdeen,  yet,  if  the  class  does 
not  fall  off,  nor  my  health,  so  as  to  disable  me 
from  teaching,  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
live  as  easily  as  at  Aberdeen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  the  expense  of  living 
at  the  two  places.  I  have  touched  about 
£70  of  fees,  and  may  possibly  make  out  the 
hundred  this  session. 

And  now,  sir,  after  I  have  given  you  so 
full  an  account  of  my  own  state,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  how  goes  it  with  you  ?  Are 
George  and  Molly  minding  their  business  ? 
I  know  Kate  will  mind  hers.  Is  Dr  David 
littering  up  your  house  more  and  more  with 
all  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  clods  of  the  valley  ?  Or  has 
Walker,  the  botanist,  been  carrying  him 
about  to  visit  vegetable  patients,  whSe  you 
are  left  to  drudge  among  the  animal  ones  ? 
Is  your  head  steady,  or  is  it  sometimes 
[turning]  round  ?  I  have  a  thousand  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  our  [country]  people,  but 
I  ought  rather  to  put  them  to  those  who 
have  more  time  to  answer  them.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear,  by  a  letter  from  Lady 
Forbes,  of  Hatton*s  misfortune,  and  am  left 
in  doubt  whether  the  next  account  shall  be 
of  his  death  or  recover}*. 

Tlie  common  people  here  have  a  gloom 
in  their  countenance,  which  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  to  ascribe  to  their  religion  or  to  the 
air  and  climate.  There  is  certainly  more 
of  religion  among  the  common  people  in 
this  town  than  in  Aberdeen  ;  and,  although 
it  has  a  gloomy,  enthusiastical  cast,  yet  I 
think  it  makes  them  tame  and  sober.  I 
have  not  hoard  either  of  a  house  or  of  a 
head  broke,  of  a  pocket  picked,  or  of  any 
flagrant  crime,  since  I  came  here.  I  have 
not  heard  any  swearing  in  the  streets,  nor 
seen  a  man  drunk,  (excepting,  inter  nM,one 
Prof r,)  since  I  came  here.   If  this  scroll 
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tire  JQU,  impute  it  to  tJiia,  ittat  to-morrow 
U  lo  Iffi  employed  in  choostng  a  Hector^  jimt 
I  CsAO  sleep  tiU  ten  o'clock,  wbich  I  abatll 
nol  do  ag&ia  for  six  weeks ;  ftnd  believe  me 
to  be,  with  BiBCere  Trif^nd^liip  wid  regard, 
dear  Sir,  ^aura, 


II. 


TO  Da  I».lVID  fiftkV^ 

Dkah  Sir, — We  had  a  Tarin  Professor 
of  Mcilicine  here  latcl^r,  whom  1  wished  you 
acquainted  with  i  Count  Carburi  ia  hia 
name ;  au  Athenian  born,  bat  has  been 
most  of  his  time  in  ItAly.*  He  seems  to  be 
a  great  connoisseur  in  nalurat  hifttory^  and 
bas  Been  all  lh<^  be,Ht  collections  in  Europe, 
The  Emperor  and  Khifr  of  France,  as  well 
AS  many  persons  in  Jiuly,  he  says,  have 
much  more  compleat  collections  of  our 
Scotch  fossils  than  any  we  liave  in  Britain* 
I  described  to  him  our  Benunchie  [K>rpb  vry ; 
hot  he  savs  all  that  they  call  porphyry  in 
Italy,  consists  of  small  darkHcolourcd  grains, 
in  a  grey  ground,  and  has  very  much  the 
same  appi>aT^ijce  as  many  of  our  granites, 
before  it  is  polished^  He  wanted  much  to 
know  whether  we  had  any  authentic  evi- 
dence from  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else,  of 
wood  that  had  been  seen  in  the  state  of 
wood)  aud  afierw»rdfl  petrified^  He  would 
h»ve  fODO  over  to  Ireland  on  purpoHe,  if  we 
eoald liATe  eiven  hira  ^uod  to  expect  this, 
Ii«  eayi  MSI.  Ouibn  aitd  Danbentou  ai« 
both  positive  tltat  uo  audi  thing  wiy»  ever 
kiiott  u,  aud  timt  all  the  petfificd  wood  dug 
up  oil  variotis  pnrti  of  the  cftrth^of  which 
Carburi  snys  he  hni  two  waggpn-loada^  found 
b  Fkdmoiit — has  been  petrified  bcfur?  our 
^irth  put  on  its  prc^nt  forni ;  and  that 
thert»  b  no  evidt^iicc  of  any  such  petrifica- 
tion now  going  on.  I  have  a  i^trong  incTin- 
a  lion  to  attend  the  cfay^mi^  lecture  iicre 
iiei^t  wtnter  i  but  am  afr«id  I  shall  not 
have  lime  I  have  had  but  very  ittipi^rfect 
hinta  of  Dr  Blick*^  theory  of  Arc*  He  has 
a  strong  appreh«iiiion  thai  the  phlogi»tjek 
prinoipk  ^  00  far  from  adding  to  tb«  weight 
of  bodies,  b^  being  jojijed  to  tbem,  tliat  it 
dimmiflhea  it ;  uid,  on  the  coutniry,  by 
taking  the  phlogistick  from  aoj  body,  you 
make  it  heavier.  He  brii^  mAny  expert- 
moiits  to  prove  Uiisi  the  ealei  nation  of 
metals,  and  the  deoampoaitioa  of  sulphur, 
amt  will  cttsilygoeiK  to  bo  among  the  num- 
leri  Irot  he  tt  vn^modMt  and  datioM  in 
Ills  fict(iiiltiilmi%  lad  wuito  to  hi^o  them 
amply  eooA/med  before  ho  asaerts  them 
posit ively^  I  cun  told  that  Illoick'ti  th tfory 
lA  not  known  at   Edinburgh^.    Chemistry 

«  Tlhli  »•>  Count  jl|4<r£0,mH  Cwinl  Minnn.tir- 
hnn  limn  *t  Cfphaiimitt.  mnH^  rrrtn  n»l  10  \9m. 


■eems  to  be  the  only  bnmeh  of  philosophy 
thai  can  be  said  to  be  in  &  progresive  etaie 
here,  although  other  br&nches  are  iietther 
lU  taught  nor  111  studied.  An  Bkck  is  got 
into  A  good  deal  of  practice,  it  h  to  be  feared 
that  hischymieal  m^juiriea  roust  go  on  slowly 
ourl  heavily  in  time  to  come,  I  never  cuti- 
sldercd  Dollond's  telescopes  till  I  came 
here.  I  think  they  upon  a  new  tield  in  op-> 
ticks  which  may  greatly  enrich  that  part  of 
plnloaophvt  Tlie  laws  of  the  refraction  of 
light  seem  to  be  very  diftereutj  in  different 
kinds  both  ef  f  lass  and  of  native  chrystaJ.  I 
have  seen  a  prism  of  Braj;il  [Hubble,  which 
forms  two  distinct  speculum^  in  Sir  L  New- 
ton *s  experiment,  each  of  them  containiug 
all  the  primary  colours,  A  German  native 
ettrystal  seemed  to  me  to  form  fonr  or  five. 
One  composition  of  glsss  separate  the 
diflercnt  colours  much  more  tluui  another 
com  position  J  even  wtth  the  same  degree  of 
refraction.  Dollond  htis  made  a  fiirume  by 
his  telescopes,  nobody  et» having  attempted 
to  imitate  them,  and  Is  now,  I  nm  told^ 
grown  hzy\  Nor  ia  the  theory  of  them 
prosecuted  as  it  ought*  Dollond"*  micro* 
meter  is  likewise  a  Tery  fine  instrumenl^ 
althour^b  nut  built  upon  anytliiiig  new  in 
0  p  tickN.  W  e  have  one  of  them  here  fitted  lo 
a  refiectlng  teleicope  of  aliout  10  inches, 
by  which  one  may  take  the  ap|iaront  diame- 
ter of  the  sun,  or  of  any  planet,  within  a 
second  of  a  degree. 

I  find  a  variety  of  things  here  to  amuse 
me  ill  the  literary  world,  and  want  riothinp 
so  much  OS  my  old  frienda,  who*e  plaeo  1 
cannot  e?tpeot,  at  iny  tune  of  life,  to  sup- 
ply, I  think  the  cororaon  people  here  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  greatly  inferior  to 
the  common  people  witli  you.  They  are 
BcEotian  in  their  undersiandin|rai  fnuatieal 
In  their  religion,  and  clownish  in  their  dr^sa 
and  manners.  The  clergy  encoumgo  this 
fanaticism  too  much,  ana  ^nd  it  the  only 
wsy  to  popuhirity.  I  often  hear  a  gospel 
here  which  you  know  nothUig  *l>outj  for 
you  neither  'hear  it  from  the  pulpit,  nor 
will  you  find  it  in  the  bible. 

What  is  your  PbiJotopbical  Society*  do- 
ing P  Stilf  tattling  abiiut  D,  Hume?  or 
have  you  time  to  look  i n  ?  I  hope  your 
papa  Ibolds  out  in  his  ufiual  way.  I  beg  to 
be  ren]«mber«d  io  him  most  affectionately, 
and  to  all  the  rest  of  your  family.  But  I 
believe  you  do  not  like  to  be  charged  witii 
coiupUmenta,  othem^iee  I  won  hi  ilct^ire  of 
you  likewise  to  remember  me  rc^pectfuliy 
to  Sir  Archibald  Giant,  Sir  Anbur  and 
Lady  ForbcB,   and  others  of  my  counlry 


*  The  Fh.l<Mrr>hirftl  fkic^it*  fo  which  Ritf  Iwf 

Juhn    Qirfi€Tt.      It    *  *•  *i*ltifl)f   it   '  "T 

Fi  rtkfl*  **  s  |»h|il>ran  ef  «f«iiui  aiMi  1   '  '* 
li#rt  sil^M. 
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acquaintance,  when  you  have  occaaion  to 
see  them.  I  should  be  glad,  too,  to  hear 
from  you,  when  leisure,  and  opportunity,  and 
the  epistolary  humour  all  meet  together. 
My  folks  are  all  pretty  well,  and  b^  their 
eompliments  to  you  and  all  yours. — I  am, 
dear  Sir,  most  affectionately,  yours, 

Thomas  Reid. 
Glasgow,  13  July  1765, 
being  the  first  warm  day  we 
have  had  since  the  month  of 
May. 


III. 

TO  DR  DAVID  8KBNE. 

Glasgow,  20  Dec,  1765. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  commissions  have 
been  lying  by  me  some  time,  for  want  of  a 
proper  conveyance.  An  Aberdeen  carrier 
promised  to  geiII  for  them,  but  disappointed 
me ;  I  therefore  sent  the  two  thermometers 
wrapt  up  in  |>aper,  and  directed  for  you 
by  Mr.  Menzies,  merchant  in  the  Narrow 
Wynd,  who  was  to  set  out  from  hence  yes- 
terday morning.  One  has  a  circular  bore 
in  the  small  tube,  the  other  an  elliptical 
one,  and  is  on  that  account  much  fitter  for 
experiments.  As  there  is  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  quicksilver  in  the  circular  one, 
it  may  take  four  or  five  minutes  to  bring  it 
to  the  temperature  of  a  fluid  in  which  it 
is  immersed.  For  nice  experiments,  some 
of  the  elliptical  ones  are  made  by  Dr  Wil- 
son with  the  bulb  of  the  small  tube  naked. 
But  these  are  so  liable  to  accidents  that 
few  choose  them.  The  perspective  machine 
goes  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow  with  Dr  Trail, 
who  will  send  it  to  my  sisters  to  be  sent  you 
by  the  first  proper  opportunity.     .     .     . 

Mr  Watt  has  made  two  small  improve- 
ments of  the  steam-engine.  The  first  is  in 
the  iron  bars  which  support  the  fire.  These 
have  always  been  made  of  solid  iron,  and 
bum  away  so  fast  by  the  great  heat,  that  the 
expense  of  repairing  them  comes  to  be  very 
considerable.  lie  uses  hollow  square  bars 
of  plate  iron,  always  kept  full  of  water^ 
which  communicates  with  a  pretty  Urge 
reservoir,  so  that  the  bars  can  never  be 
heated  above  the  degree  of  boyling  water, 
and  may  be  kept  far  below  that  degree  of 
heat.  The  other  improvement  is  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  heat  by  the  chimney  pipe 
of  the  furnace.  It  is  evident  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  heat  of  the  fire 
passes  off  in  this  way  without  being  applied 
to  the  water  in  the  boyler.  To  prevent 
this,  he  makes  three  small  chimney  pipes 
of  iron,  which  are  made  to  pass  througli  the 
boyler.  He  is  just  now  employed  in  setting 
up  an  engine  for  the  Carron  Company  with 
tiwae  improvementft. 


Since  I  saw  C  Carbnri,  I  have  it  upon 
good  authority  that  there  are  petrifying 
springs  in  England  which  petrSfy  things 
put  into  them  in  a  short  time.  And  a 
gentleman  here  expects,  in  a  short  time,  a 
petrified  periwig  from  one  of  them. 

Dr  Black  tells  me  that  Cramer^a  fur- 
naces, both  for  essaying  and  melting,  as 
you  have  them  described  in  his  ^^Art  DocU 
masHcn^*^  are  the  best  he  knows.  His  aie 
of  this  kind,  being  made  of  pUte  iron, 
lined  with  a  coat  of  a  lute,  which  is  com- 
posed of  one-part  clay  and  three-parts  fire- 
sand,  which,  he  says,  never  cracks.  He 
has  not  examined  the  Fechol  earth,  but  con- 
jectures it  to  be  a  composition  of  the  same 
kind  with  Prussian  blue.  He  has  seen  a 
horse^s  head,  which,  by  being  long  buried  in 
a  clay  which  had  some  mixture  of  iron,  had 
in  several  places  taken  a  fine  blue  tinge,  or 
rather  was  covered  with  a  fine  blue  dust. 

I  have  attended  Dr  Black*s  lectures  hith- 
erto. His  doctrme  of  latent  heat  is  the 
onlv  thing  I  have  yet  heard  that  is  alto« 
gether  new.  And,  indeed,  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  very  important  discovery.  As  Mr 
Ogilvie  attended  him  and  took  notes,  I 
believe  he  can  give  you  a  fuller  account  of 
it  than  I  can.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  light 
to  the  phsenomena  of  heat  that  appear  in 
mixture,  solution,  and  evaporation ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  see,  it  gives  no  light  to  those  which 
appear  in  animal  heat,  inflammation,  and 
friction.  I  wish  this  discovery  may  not 
reach  any  person  who  may  be  so  ungene- 
rous as  to  make  it  public  before  the  Or 
has  time  to  publish  it  himself.  If  the  ac- 
count which  Ogilvie  can  give  you  should 
suggest  any  doubts,  I  will  be  glad  to  clear 
them,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  this  doc- 
trine reaches. — I  am  veryg&d  to  hear  that 
Dr  Hope  has  a  prospect  of  raising  the  true 
rhubarb.  I  believe  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I 
wrapped  up  a  head  of  what  I  take  to  be  the 
daucus  syhestru,  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
put  it  in  the  box  with  the  drawing  machine. 
It  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  fields  here ; 
but  I  never  saw  it  with  you.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  botanists  here. 

OurColleee  is  considerably  more  crowded 
than  it  was  uist  session.  My  chus,  indeed, 
is  much  the  same  as  last  year ;  but  all  the 
rest  are  better.  I  believe  the  number  of 
our  students,  of  one  kind  or  another,  may 
be  between  four  and  five  hundred.  But  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  is  increased  this  year 
much  more  than  we  are.  The  Moral 
Philosophy  class  there,  is  more  than  double 
ours.  The  Professor,  Ferguson,  is,  indeed, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  man  of  a  noble  spirit, 
of  very  elegant  manners,  and  has  a  veiy 
uncommon  flow  of  eloquence.  I  hear  he  is 
about  to  publish,  I  don*t  know  under  what 
title,  a  natural  history  of  man  :  exhibiting 
a  view  of  hun  in  the  savage  state,  and  in 
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the  g^^venil  aucceesite  ntntcs  of  (ii^Curagp,  } 
agnculture,  and  couiniercL'* 

Your  friend,  the  Cte.  dc  LaumguniSf 
warn  Tery  fall  ©f  you  wheiv  he  was  here,  and 
ihewed  an  anxtety  ibat  your  merit  should 
be  known.  I  am  told  that  he  ha»  wrote 
many  thlugaln  the  Memoursof  the  Academy ; 
but  I  know  Dobody  here  thnt  has  r«ad  them^ 
Our  College  Library  Lh  ten  or  twelve  years 
behind  in  the  MemoLre  of  the  Royal  Af^- 
demy ;  and  aU  thai  the  Cte.  has  wrote  must 
fall  wUhin  tluit  period.  He  eeemft  to  have 
attached  hunself  bo  entirely  to  chemutry 
as  to  liOrve  Defected  every  other  bnmdi  of 
knowledge.  Car  burl  waa  more  unircrsal ; 
he  g&ve  attention  ehlefly  to  the  progireEs  of 
manufaAttirea  and  cotumeree,  and  to  col- 
lect bookfi  and  specimens  ol  natural  or  artili* 
dal  things. 

Our  Bociety  is  not  so  harinoniona  a*  1 
w  ish »  Schemes  of  I  nt  eTt!5it  J  pushed  by  some 
and  opposed  by  othem,  are  like  to  divide  us 
into  parties,  and,  perhaps,  en^gc  ua  in 
Saw  -»u  i ts, "  VV  hen  you  see  Mr  W,  Ogil  v  le, 
please  make  my  complimenta  to  him,  I 
received  bia  letter,  and  will  write  him  wlien 
I  can  find  lebure.  I  hope  your  papa  t^ 
quite  recovered  of  his  crvld,  and  that  all  the 
rtat  of  the  family  are  in  good  health.  Pray, 
make  my  best  compliments  to  him^  Mrs 
Re'id,  Pegie, and  I,  luive all hjid  a  sciere  eold 
and  cough.  I  have  beeu  keeping  the  house 
these  two  days,  in  orde*  loget  toe  better  of 
it —I  am,  deaf  Sir, 

Yours  moflt  affect lonatoly, 
Thomas  Ram. 

Ended,  I>ec.  30. 

Wishing  you  many  happy  yt^ra. 


IV, 

TCI  DE  AlVDRKW  KKKNa. 

Deah  Sm^— T  have  been  sometime  apt 
to  impute  it  to  lazincaa,  and  sometimes  to 
hurry  of  busincsiH  that  I  have  been  so  long 
without  writing  you»  I  am  nshamed  t^ 
plead  the  hurt  of  these  excuses  when  I  con- 
sider how  many  people  there  are  of  my 
acquaiiitanf^c  that  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  than  1  have,  a<id  would  think  all  my 
bufliness  but  idleness.  Yetj  I  aaaure  you, 
I  can  rarely  find  an  hour  which  I  am  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  as  I  please.  The  most 
disagreeable  thing  in  the  tcaobin|  paii  is  to 
have  a  great  number  of  stupid  tr^  teagiies 
who  a*ti?nd  claB$cs  for  two  or  three  vearR 
to  qualify  them  for  teaching  scboon,  or 
bdnf  dissenting  icaehf^m  I  preach  to 
»  St  Francw  did  to  the  fiihes^f     I 


*  icw  tbon^  p  m,  A,lici»Vv|^  40,  K  amd  tT^  n. 
All  th*etj  vhA  «n  sapfrfccnce  pnive,  tJiai  Ibe  wmu 
ind  Ol*  re«M  mmspi  dtpoHiainw  ef  acidflr^al  pt. 

t  Not  ^t  FfiiHTli,  Hit  St  Antonr  {td  Pjidw*  }— H. 


donH  know  what  pleaaurs  he  hnd  tn  hi« 
audience  ;  but  i  should  have  nouv.  xn  mine 
If  there  was  not  in  it  a  miiLture  of  reason- 
able  creatures.  I  confess  I  think  there  is 
a  smaller  proportion  of  thc^  in  my  class 
ebia  year  than  was  the  last,  although  the 
nttmDer  of  the  whole  Is  not  less,  1  have 
long  been  of  tho  opinion,  that,  in  a  right  con- 
stituted college,  there  ought  to  be  two  Pro- 
fe^aora  for  each  class— one  for  the  dunces, 
and  another  for  those  who  have  parts. 
The  province  of  the  former  would  not  bo 
the  most  agreeabllc,  butj,  perhapfi,  it  would 
require  the  greatest  talents,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  accounted  the  post  of  honour* 
There  is  no  part  of  my  time  more  disagree- 
ably spent  than  that  which  is  spent  in 
College  meetings^  of  which  we  have  often 
five  or  Bix  in  a  week.  And  I  should  have 
been  attending  one  thiH  moment  if  a  bad 
eold  I  have  gut  Imd  not  furnished  me  with 
an  eitcuge.  These  nieetinga  are  become 
moiv  disagreeable  by  an  evil  spirit  of  party 
that  seems  to  put  us  in  a  ferment,  andj  I 
4im  afraidj  will  produce  bad  conseqtieneesi'. 

The  temper  of  our  northern  colonies 
makfis  our  mercantile  people  here  look  very 
grave.  Several  of  ihtm  are  jfoing  to  Lon- 
don about  this  matter,  to  attend  the  pr^* 
oeedinpof  Parliament.  It  is  said  that  the 
eflTecis  in  thot^ti  colonies  belonging  to  this 
town  amount  to  above  X4(K),(>00  sterling. 
The  mercantile  people  arc  for  suspending 
the  Btamp-acirand  n^resstng  the  grievanei» 
of  (he  colon L$tB,  Others  consider  their 
conduct  as  an  open  rebellion,  and  an  avowed 
claim  to  indejiendence^  which  ought  to  be 
checked  in  the  beginning.  They  say  that, 
for  all  their  boasting,  the  colonists  are  a  das- 
tardly, pusillanimoufi  race,  and  that  a  Bri- 
tbb  fleet  and  army  would  soon  reduce  th«n 
to  such  terms  as  would  secure  thdr  future 
dependence  upon  the  mother  country ;  that 
this  ui  the  most  pro|>cr  time  for  doing  so 
when  we  are  at  pvace  with  all  our  neig^- 
honrfl.  In  whh.t  Bght  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  view  this  matter,  I  don't  know^ 
but  it  seems  to  W  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant matters  that  have  come  before  thenu 
I  wif^h  often  an  evening  with  you,  such  as 
we  Imve  enjoyed  in  the  d^j9  of  former 
times,  to  fettle  the  important  afiairs  of 
Btate  and  Churclt,  ut  CoU^es  and  Corpoim- 
tions.  I  have  found  this  the  b^t  expedient 
to  enable  me  to  think  of  tlicm  without 
mekucholy  and  eltagrin.  And  I  tliink  all 
that  a  man  has  to  do  in  the  world  is  to 
keep  his  tem|icr  and  to  do  his  duty. 
Mrs  Reid  m  tolerably  well  just  now,  but  is 
often  ailing.  She  d^re«  to  be  remembered 
to  you  and  all  your  family.  <^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Y  ours  most  aflTectionately, 
Tiroiiaji  RjtiDu 
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V. 


TO  DB  DAVID  SKENX. 


Glasgowy  23  March  1766. 
Dear  Sir, — I  had  yours  of  the  14th, 
and  this  moment  that  of  Thursday  the  20, 
with  the  inclosed,  a  letter  from  your  papa 
by  Mr  Duguid,  with  your  circula^  thermo- 
meter. I  returned  the  thermometer,  re- 
paired by  Mr  Annan,  who  left  this  two  days 
a^,  but  was  to  be  a  week  at  Edinburgh  in 
his  return.  I  shall  remember  Sir  Archi- 
bald 6rant*s  commission,  but  must  take 
some  time  to  think  of  it.  What  would  you 
think  of  Alex.  Meams  in  Gordon*s  Hospi- 
tal ?  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  him, 
you  may  learn  his  qualities,  and  tell  me 
your  sentiments.  I  shall  likewise  mind  your 
elliptical  thermometer.  Mr  Stewart's*  death 
affects  me  deeply.  A  sincere  friendship, 
begun  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  continued 
to  my  time  of  life  without  any  interruption, 
cannot  but  give  you  some  pangs.  You 
know  his  worth,  yet  it  was  shaded  ever 
since  you  knew  him  by  too  great  abstraction 
from  the  world.  The  former  part  of  his  life 
was  more  amiable  and  more  social,  but  the 
whole  was  of  a  piece  in  virtue,  candour,  and 
humanity.  I  have  often  regretted  that  the 
solicitude  of  providing  for  a  numerous  family, 
and  the  Libour  of  managing  an  estate  and  a 
farm,  should  make  a  man  in  a  great  measure 
unknown,  whose  virtue,  integrity,  and  judg- 
ment ought  to  have  shone  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sphere.  His  scholars  could  not  but 
observe  and  revere  his  virtues ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  great  numbers  of  them  have 
reaped  great  improvement  by  him  in  matters 
of  higher  importance  than  mathematical 
knowledge.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as 
my  best  tutor,  though  of  the  same  age  with 
me.  If  the  giddy  part  of  my  life  was  in  any 
degree  spent  innocently  and  virtuously,  I 
owe  it  to  him  more  than  to  any  human 
creature ;  for  I  could  not  but  bo  virtuous  in 
his  company,  and  I  could  not  be  so  happy 
in  any  other.  But  I  must  leave  this  pleas- 
ing  melancholy  subject  He  is  happy ;  and 
I  shall  often  be  happy  in  the  remembrance 
of  uur  friendship ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again. 

There  i)s  no  such  thing  as  chymical  fur- 
naces made  here  for  sale.  They  are  made 
of  plate  iron ;  and  a  white-iron-man  manages 
that  material  better  than  a  blacksmith.  But 
you  must  direct  them  in  everything,  and  be 
still  over  the  work. 

I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of 


•  John  Stuart,  Profetior  of  Mathematicf  in 
MarUchal  College.  This  chair  is  in  the  prctcntation 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  on  the  va. 
cancy,  by  Stuart'a  death,  Dr  Keidwaa  appointed  one 
of  the  cxamiiiatort  of  candidate!  (or  the  office  — H. 


the  doctrine  of  latent  heat ;  but  some  hint 
I  shall  give,  trusting  entirely  to  your  honoui 
that  you  will  be  cautious  not  to  make  any 
use  of  it  that  may  endanger  the  discoverer 
being  defrauded  of  his  property. 

There  is  in  every  body  a  certain  quanti^ 
of  heat,  which  makes  a  part  of  its  form  or 
constitution,  and  which  it  never  parts  with 
without  losing  or  changing  its  fonn«  This  is 
called  the  latent  heat  of  that  body.  All  or 
most  bodies  have  three  different  forms — 
hardness,  fluidity,  and  steam  or  vapour. 
Take  water,  for  an  example,  in  its  hard  state, 
that  of  ice  :  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  Utent  heat  it  may  contain ;  but  in  its 
fluid  state  it  has  about  140"  of  latent  heat 
more  than  it  had  in  the  state  of  ice.  This 
heat  is  latent  while  the  water  is  fluid ;  it 
does  not  affect  the  thermometer,  nor  pro- 
duce any  other  effect  but  that  of  making  the 
body  fluid.  In  the  very  act  of  melting  from 
the  state  of  ice  to  that  of  water,  140**  of  heat 
is  absorbed  from  the  circumambient  bodies 
without  making  the  water  sensibly  warmer 
than  the  ice ;  and  in  the  act  of  passing  from 
the  state  of  water  to  tliat  of  ice,  140"  of  heat 
which  was  latent  in  the  water  becomes  sen- 
sible, and  must  pass  from  the  water  to  the 
ambient  bodies  before  it  can  wholly  be  con- 
verted into  ice.  As  there  is  no  intermediate 
state  between  water  and  ice,  a  very  small  part 
of  the  water  freezes  at  once ;  and  the  latent 
heat  of  that  part  being  comniunicated  to  the 
remaining  water,  the  freezing  even  in  the 
coldest  air  goes  on  piecemeal,  according  as 
the  latent  heat  goes  off  first  into  the  water 
not  yet  frozen,  and  from  that  into  the  air  or 
ambient  bodies. 

Spermaceti,  in  passing  from  a  solid  to  a 
perfectly  fluid  form,  requires  about  160* 
of  heat,  which  becomes  latent ;  bees*  wax 
about  160".  But  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  these  bodies — as  well  as 
iron  and  some  other  metab  on  the  one 
hand,  and  water  on  the  other — that  the 
former  soften  by  degrees,  so  that  there  are 
many  intermediate  degrees  of  softness  be- 
tween the  hardest  state  which  the  body 
takes  by  cold,  and  the  state  of  perfect 
fluidity ;  whereas  in  water  there  seems  to 
bo  no  intermediate  degree  between  perfect 
ice  and  perfect  water.  Accordingly,  in 
spermaceti,  bees*  wax,  and  iron,  the  latent 
heat  is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  softness  ;  but  in  water  it  is  always 
the  same.  As  water  has  about  140"  of 
kitent  heat  more  than  ice,  so  steam  has  ^ 
about  800"  of  latent  heat  more  than  water  ; 
hence,  an  ounce  of  steam,  though  it  luive 
little  more  sensible  heat  than  boyling  water, 
will  heat  the  cold  water  that  condenses  it 
almost  as  much  as  four  ounces  of  boyling 
water  would  do.  I  can  only  at  present 
give  you  an  experiment  or  two  of  the  many 
by  which  this  theor}'  is  eonffrmed.      But 
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flr%t»  it  ift  prnpcr  to  obicn'e,  thiit  eqMal 
qUftlitilie»  cif  the  eame  fluid  of  different 
tempemturoa,  being  mLsked^  t\w  tGnipem- 
ture  of  tho  mtxfid  fluid  is  always  au  aritk- 
mctiial  tneati  betvreen  the  tetnp4*nitijr(?3  of 
the  in^rrdicnts,  Tlius^  if  a  pound  of  wat^t 
oiAQ*  he  mixed  with  a  pound  of  JIMI'",  tlic 
mined  is  found  precisely  ISO^  This  hjia  been 
tried  in  an  infinite  variety  of  tsuies,  and 
found  to  hold  ius'arlably^  proper  aUow3.uee 
being  tnaiie  for  tlie  heat  cominunicated  to 
the  vbssela,  or  dmwii  from  them  io  the 
operation* 

Experiment  I.  — Two  Florence  flanks  had 
sii  onneea  of  ^mter  put  into  each.  In  one 
It  ^Tm  niade  Io  freeze  i  in  the  other  brought 
9M  near  oa  po^lhle  to  tlie  freexin|:  point 
without  freeziii^ — that  ia,  to  about  33  ^ 
Both  were  sel  to  warm  in  &  large  warm 
room.  The  unfrtiseti  water  soon  came  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  but  the  frozen 
water  took  eleven  or  twelve  hours  In  dia- 
eolTe,  and  for  Ihe  greatest  part  of  that  time 
waa  not  sensibly  heated.  A  culeuUtioti 
waa  made  U|»on  th@  suppoeition  that  Ihe 
frozen  water  liad  aa  much  heat  communi- 
cated to  it  ever)'  half  hour  as  the  unfrozen 
water  had  the  flrat  li&lf  hour.  The  result 
of  this  calculation  won,  that  the  frozen 
water  had  absorbed  I2ti'^  or  140"  of  heat  in 
meltingp  over  and  above  that  which  aSected 
the  thermometer. 

Exp,  2-— Six  ounces  of  ice  of  the  tem- 
perature of  32'  bad  ti%,  ounee*  of  borling 
water  poured  upon  it.  The  ice  melted  im- 
meduvteJv,  and  the  whole  water  waa  62 
temperatures 

Ex-p.  3L — From  MuaachenbroelCi  with  a 
little  variation.  When  the  air  ia  ten  degrees 
below  the  freeing  point,  set  a  deep,  narrow 
beei^gtasa  of  waler  to  freest,  and  hi  it  re- 
main perfeotly  &t  rest,  without  the  lea^t 
motion.  T!te  wftter  will  cool  regularly 
below  32*  without  free^ng^  even  to  22"; 
bat,  aa  ioon  aa  It  is  disturbed,  a  immber  of 
icy  epieube  are  formed ;  and  in  the  nme 
moment  the  sensible  h»t  ria^  t^  W^  md 
continues  so  till  all  i«  froxen. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  tliat  by  aettsible  heat 
is  meant  that  which  diffuses  ita&lf  to  the 
amhioni  bodies  till  all  ar^  broiighl  to  An 
equihbrium.  Of  this  tlio  thennoiiMler  i« 
tM9  measQr&  But  latent  h«ftt  adbent  to 
Urn  ho4f  wiihoul  my  leoiiiiqr  to  diftm 
Itailf  Io  other  bo<di«ai,  mikii  th«y  wn  ablo 
to  chanp  the  fo^  m  of  the  body  from  ^pour 
to  a  fluid,  or  from  a  fluid  to  k«orhardiM«-^ 
then  the  latent  heat  gticft  off  to  otho-  bod]C% 
aiid  becH:)mes  s^n^ible,  1  hope  ymi  will  nn- 
derstsmd  me,  though  I  htum  wftils  in  a  fnat 
hurry.  Y'et  I  oaonot  find  that  CuUen  or 
the  Edinburgh  ii«op(«  know  anything  of  this 
matter*  I  may  guff  yon  more  of  the  ex- 
perimofita  Bf|«r«iifd& 

TBOM^i  Run. 
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Glu^ffffm,  IBihjipnl  [1766.] 
Dkab  Syt,— There  is  like  to  be  aTaeaoeT 
m  oiie  of  themechcal  profeedoi^of  Ihlaoof- 
leco,  by  the  removal  of  Joseph  Bhick  to 
Edinburgh.  I  thought,  when  I  heard  of 
Dr  White*B  death,  that  there  waa  very  Uttla 
probabitity  of  our  hieiiig  Dr  Black  by  that 
event ;  bccnuse  the  Chymteal  Pnofe^ion  in 
Edinburgh  was  that  wliich  woii  thought 
fittest  for  Dr  Black ;  and  there  was  gtXKl 
reason  to  think  that  Cullen  would  not  givo 
up  the  Chemistry  for  the  Theory  of  Medi- 
cine—though  he  would  very  willingly  ex- 
cliange  it  for  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
But  I  was  informed  kle  yesternight,  that 
Dr  Bkck  ia  wiUinf;;  to  aeeept  of  the  I'heory 
of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  the 
Council  ore  certainly  to  present  him.  I 
am  very  dubious  whether  his  place  here 
would  be  worth  youracee|itajice;  hut  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  so  mueh  the  in  (■■rest  of 
this  <*ociety  to  have  such  a  man  in  it,  (and 
I  need  not  say  how  agreeable  it  would  bo 
to  me,)  that  I  beg  leave  to  inf'irm  you  of 
what  i  know  of  the  state  of  the  matter, 
thmt  you  may  think  of  it,  and  let  mc  know 
your  thoughts.  The  salary  of  Dr  BLiick*a 
place,  is  £^  as  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Prjictice  of  Medicine  j  and  ihepres^entittion 
is  in  the  Crown.  The  reccimmeudation  wf  the 
College  would  probiil4j^  have  grc*t  weight, 
if  mijiniuious;  but  1  think  there  is  nopro- 
babtlity  of  an  uiuLuimoug  recommendation  ; 
40  that  the  Court  interest  nuiiit  pmhab^y 
determine  it.  Dr  Black,  and  Dr  Cullen  be* 
fore  him,  hnd  £20  }  early  frointht*  C^:llleJ2:eT  for 
teaching  chemistry  ;  luid  the  Ctillege  liavc^ 
from  time  to  time,  allowed,,  1  b<<Ucve^  above 
£oOt)  for  a  taborator^.  The  chemical  clfisa 
this  session  might  bring  £541  or  JtW  of  fet«, 
tfid  th«  m«diad  t:\nfA  from  i.20  to  £:M>;  sq 
thttt  fho  whole  Aolarv  ami  feca  will  hv  between 
£14&  mid  -^KJt}.  At  the  s&me  time^  th« 
College  ean  at  any  time  withdraw  the  £20, 
iLnd  pve  that  and  the  chemi^  laboratoi^'  to 
another ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
may  1m  done  if  one  W  presseuted  of  whote 
abilities  in  chemistry  the  llkillege  k  not 
Mtlifi«d,  Dr  Bladff  of  late,  had  got  a 
greAl  dical  of  prmctiee  in  the  medical  way^ 
so  na  to  IcftTC  him  but  littlis  time  for  proso* 
euiing  hii  i^emical  discourses,  and  I  think 
yoa  might  expect  the  same  after  some  tim«; 
for  he  had  no  natural  connection  bers :  il 
waa  Ilia  merit  alone  that  brought  him  into 
il;  and  he  long  resisicd,  hi hicid  of  courting 
it ;  so  that  it  wasi  in  a  manner  farced  upon 
him.  The  other  medical  Pr^trcssor  haa 
anatomy  and  botany  for  his  provinee ;  ha 
has  a  good  anatomicaJ  daaa ;  but  b«  do«a 
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not  teach  botany  at  all,  nor  is,  as  I  appre- 
hend, qualified  to  teach  it.  All  I  have  far- 
ther to  Hay  is,  that  there  is  a  great  spirit  of 
inquiry  here  among  the  young  people.  Lite- 
rary merit  is  much  regarded ;  and  I  con- 
ceive the  opportunities  a  man  has  of  improv- 
ing himseU'  are  much  greater  than  at  Aber- 
deen. The  communication  with  Edinburgh 
iseasy.  One  goes  in  the  stage-coach  to  Edin- 
burgh before  dinner ;  has  all  the  afternoon 
there ;  and  returns  to  dinner  at  Glasgow 
next  day :  so  that,  if  you  have  any  ambition 
to  get  into  the  College  of  Eldinburgh,  (which, 
I  think,  you  ought  to  have,)  I  conceive 
Glasgow  would  be  a  good  step.  Now,  sir, 
if  you  incline  thb  place,  you  must,  without 
delay,  try  your  interest  at  Court,  and  get 
the  biest  recommendations  you  can  to  ue 
members  of  this  College.  The  Principal  and 
Mr  Clow  are  not  engaged;  they  are  the 
only  persons  to  whom  I  have  made  known, 
or  intend  to  make  known,  my  writuig  to  you. 
Lord  FindUfcter*s  interest,  I  think,  would 
have  weight  with  Trail  and  WUliamson.  I 
am  told  of  three  candidates — Dr  Stevenson, 
in  Glasgow ;  Dr  Smith  Carmichael,  a  young 
doctor,  presently  at  London ;  and  one  Dr 
Stork,  who  was  educated  here.  "Each  of 
these,  I  apprehend,  has  interest  with  some 
of  the  members,  and  depend  upon  them ;  so 
that  we  will  probably  be  divided,  and,  con- 
sequently, our  recommendation,  if  any  is 
given,  will  have  little  weight  at  Court  If, 
after  due  deliberation,  you  think  it  not  worth 
your  while  to  stir  in  this  matter  for  yourself, 
will  you  be  so  good  as  communicate  the  state 
of  the  case  to  Dr  George  Skene  ?*  He  is  the 
man— that  is,  next  to  you — I  would  be  fond 
of  for  a  colleague ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  am 
determined  more  by  the  public  good  than 
my  private. 


VII. 

TO  DR  ANDREW  8KENB. 

Dkar  Sir, — I  cannot  presontlv  lay  my 
hand  upon  the  Ust  letter  I  had  from  you, 
and  I  beg  you  will  impute  it  to  that  and  to 
my  bad  memory  if  there  was  anything  in  it 
I  ought  to  answer.  I  have  sent  by  the 
bearer,  Mr  Duguid,  merchant  in  AbeiHJeen, 
an  elliptical  thermometer  for  Dr  David, 
which  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity  of 
sending  till  now.  Mrs  Reid  was,  this  day, 
at  one  in  the  afternoon,  brought  to  bed  of  a 
daughter,  whom  we  have  named  Elizabeth, 
and  I  hope  is  in  a  good  way 

We  liave  had  great  canvassing  here  about 


•  A  third  AbcrdonUn  i<hy«ic-an  of  disti.iction,  of 
the  name  of  Skene,  but  not  a  relation,  at  Ica»t  not  a 
near  relation,  ol  the  other  two  He  was  Proleiaoi  of 
PhtlfMOphy,  Mari^rhal  i  oilegc;  an  eminent acbolar; 
and  latiier  of  the  Ute  Sullcttor.OeneraL— II. 


a  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Praetioe  of 
Physic,  to  succeed  Dr  Jo.  Black,  althoo^ 
all  that  we  do  is  to  recommend  one  to  me 
King,  who  has  the  presentation.  Dr 
Stevenson,  a  son  of  the  late  Dr  Steveneoii 
in  Edinburgh,  who  has  by  much  the  best 
practice  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
has  obtained  a  recommendation  from  the 
majority  of  the  College,  not  without  much 
interest.  The  only  objection  to  him  wa« 
his  great  practice,  which  it  was  thought 
might  tempt  him  to  neglect  regular  teach- 
ing. An<^  I  believe,  the  majority  would 
have  preferred  to  him  any  man  of  diaraeter 
who  had  not  such  a  temptation  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  his  office.  However,  the 
strongest  assurances  that  he  would  not  ne- 
glect the  class— nay,  that  he  would  think 
himself  boimd  in  honour  to  give  up  the 
Profession  if  he  could  not  keep  up  a  obsa, 
brought  in  a  majority  to  sign  a  recom- 
mendation in  his  favour;  and,  as  he  has  a 
strong  interest  at  Court,  and  no  rival,  as 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  thought  he  will  be  the 
man.  lie  declines  teachmg  the  chemistry 
class,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  College, 
and,  I  conceive,  will  be  given  to  one  of  Dr 
Black*8  schokrs.  My  class  will  be  over  in 
less  than  a  month,  and  by  that  time  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  some  respite.  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  friends  at 
Aberdeen  in  the  month  of  August,  if  not 
sooner.  We  have  had  a  thronger  Colkge 
this  year  than  ever  before.  I  had  som< 
reason  to  think  that  I  should  not  have  so 
good  a  class  as  last  year,  and  was  dis- 
appointed, for  it  was  somewhat  better.  I 
expect  a  good  one  next  winter,  if  I  live  so 
long.  The  Irish,  on  whom  we  depend 
much,  have  an  ebb  and  flow,  as  many  of 
them  come  but  one  year  in  two.  We  have 
been  remarkablv  free  from  riots  and  dis- 
orders among  the  students,  and  I  did  not 
indeed  expect  that  3M>  young  fellows  oould 
have  been  kept  quiet,  for  so  many  months, 
with  so  little  trouble.  They  commonly 
attend  so  many  cUsses  of  different  profes- 
sors, from  half-an-honr  after  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  that  they  have 
little  time  to  do  mischief. 

You'll  say  to  all  this  that  cadgers  are  aye 
speaking  of  crooksaddles.  I  think  so  they 
ought ;  besides,  I  have  nothing  else  to  say 
to  you,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  think  oif 
anything  but  my  crooksaddles  for  seven 
months  past.  When  the  session  is  over  I 
must  rub  up  my  mathematicks  against  the 
month  of  August.  There  is  one  candidate 
for  your  Pro^ssion  of  Mathematicks  to  go 
from  this  College ;  and,  if  your  College  get  a 
better  man  or  a  better  mathematician,  they 
will  be  very  lucky.  I  am  so  sensible  of  the 
honour  the  magistrates  have  done  me  in 
naming  me  to  be  one  of  the  examinatorsi 
that  I  will  not  decline  it,  though,  I  confess, 
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I  like  the  Itonour  better  Ui«i  the  dRo?* — 
I  un^  dobT  StFj 

Y<)Uni  EDoet  alfectbiuitely, 
Thomas  RmiP. 
C{a»ffoiP,  ttlh  jITo^,  1766. 
Hftlf  on  hour  9£VtT  eleven  at  lugbt. 


VI I L 

TO  DR  AM}timW  aKKNR. 

.  *  .  .  .  .  .  When  you  Kre  dis- 
posed to  buigh  you  infi^  look  into  die  in> 
oloaed  pfopoekla  fratn  n  piiVBieiati  hero  who 
liAA  been  per&i^uting  erenliody  with  an 
edition  of  CobuES  and  n^tw  with  &d  indt^x  to 
him  aa  Wge  as  tticr  buok*  Another  phjai- 
eioji  here  t»  priptiiiji^  jl  Htstorv  of  Medicine, 
and  of  all  the  arts  aud  sciences  ttWD  the 
l>eginaiog  to  the  preaeot  time^  four  toU. 
Hvo,  price  one  guiuea*  He  ia  not  thought 
nwd,  but  whimdcaL  I  luive  not  the  pro- 
p06iU»  to  mnd  you,  and  I  «^uppoee  I  have 
Bent  enough  of  this  kind*  We  authors  h^id 
rather  be  known  for  madmen  or  foolN  than 
pnss  our  Uvea  in  ob&curity.  Stt^veiiiyjira 
presentation  to  the  Profession  of  Medicine 
iiere  m  not  yol  come,  but  is  expected  as  cer-* 
tain.  The  Collego  have  appoint«d  it  L^* 
turer  in  Chemistry,  and  one  in  Materia 
M43dica,  for  nGx.t  sc-asion,  I  think  «re  might 
havo  n  college  of  medit'ine  here  if  we  had 
&n  infirmary.  1  think  our  surgeons  eclipse 
our  M,D*s.  I  do  not  hear  niuch  of  the 
laat,  If  you  except  Bhiek  and  Steren^on, 
Our  Pnifeeaor  of  Anatomy  i»  not  an  M*D., 
olherwiBe  I  would  have  excepted  him  also. 
Have  you  ever  triod  the  BOed»  of  the  tisu- 
cms  tifivtttrh  in  neplmtick  caaee  ?  It  haa 
been  much  talked  of  of  Uto.  1  n<^ver  saw 
it  in  the  north,  hut  it  h  pretty  eomnion  in 
tlie  Beldg  here. — I  am,  dear  Sir, 
K  Yuura  most  affL^ctiunatelyj 

H  Tmojla«  Bsm^ 

It 


IX, 


to  Dm  Aivpaaw  sRii^x. 


Gkngntc  Coil€gf,  £»*c,  17,  1766. 
,  «  I  live  now  m  the  Coileg^,  aud 
no  distance  to  walk  to  my  ehm  In 
dark  morning,  tuA  I  liad  before.  I  imjoy 
tills  faaei  lhuu)*h  I  »jai  not  sure  whether 
the  neccnsity  of  walking  up  and  down  a 
Bteep  hill  throe  or  fuijr  tirne^  a-dav^  was  not 
of  use.  I  have  of  Ute  hivd  a  little  of  your 
distemper,  finding;  a  |^iddinu«s  in  my  head 
when  1  Ue  down  or  ri*Mj,  or  turn  myself  in 
my  bed. 
Our  Collige  la  very  well  peopled  tlik 
Ion  I  my  public  clan  in  above  thz«e 


neoT@^  besides  tiie  private  cljisa*  Dr  Smith 
never  bad  so  nmny  in  one  jear*  There  is 
nothing  BO  uneasy  to  me  here  as  our  £ac- 
tion£  in  the  College,  whidi  seem  to  be 
rather  more  inflamed  than  la«t  eesalon. 

Will  yon  take  the  trouble  to  ajsk  of  Dr 
Daviil.,  whether  he  knows  of  a  bird  called 
a  fitankhen^*  It  is  a  water  fowl^  h?&s  than 
a  duek,  wltli  scolloped  membrunes  at  fhe 
toe%  but  not  ctoee-footed,  niid  has  a  crest 
on  the  foreheiid  of  the  same  kind  of  sub- 
stance with  aeock^i^  cnmb^  hut  white  and  Hat. 
It  has  a  very  fishy  taste,  and  ia  found  here 
in  the  lochs.  If  he  boa  none  of  this  kind, 
I  could  i^end  him  one  when  t  find  a  proper 
occaaton.  I  am,  with  eutlre  aflk^tion  and 
regard,  dear  Sir,  yonrH, 

Thomas  Raiu. 


TO  on  OArtn  8KK?fE» 

Ghjfs^w  Caiffffit.  2&fh  Feh^.  1707. 

Dbak  Bin,*— I  intend  to  send  your  stank- 
hen  along  with  the  fuximce,  which  wan 
ready  long  a|eo,  and  I  suppose  would  have 
been  sent  before  now,  hut  tliat  Dr  Irvtiit* 
wa»eotifin«?ida  long  time  by  a  mef^riro,  and 
was  like  to  lose  one  eye  by  it ;  but  is  now 
pretty  well  r^H'ovored,  and  intends  to  aeod 
jour  furnace  this  week* 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  st4imp-act,  trade^ 
which  was  languishing,  has  revived  in  this 
place,  and  there  i£  a  great  bustle  and  great 
demand  for  money.  We  are  now  reeolfed 
to  have  a  canal  from  Carron  to  this  plaee, 
if  the  Parliameiit  allows  it,  i"40,O00  waa 
subscribed  last  week  by  the  mercluuita  and 
the  Carron  Company  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
commlss^ioners  are  imukediaidiy  pM^n^  up 
to  liOodou  to  apply  for  an  act  S[  Partbt^ 
meuC  The  freight  upon  this  canal  ia  not 
to  ex,<%ed  twopence  ])er  ton  for  every  mile  ; 
the  land  carriage  is  more  tluin  ten  times  as 
much. 

Our  medieal  colleige  lias  fallen  off  greatly 
this  sesfiion,  moat  of  the  atudanta  <d  medi* 
cine  having  foUowed  Dr  Ekek  ?  howerer, 
our  two  medical  professors  and  two  lee- 
lurei^have  each  of  them  a  class,  and  Irvine 
expects  a  great  many  to  attend  him  fur 
botany  in  summer.  The  natural  and  moral 
philosephy  daseea  are  more  numeroua  tlian 
they  lia%'e  e^'er  been ;  but  I  expect  a  greal 
falling  offf  if  I  aae  anolber  aesaion.  Thu 
Le«Uirer  In  Omm^hm  general  approba- 
twfi.  He  ehleHy  fiiU«ws  J>r  Dlack  and 
Btahl  Tlier«  i^  a  book  of  Stahr%  exiled 
*i  -niree  Hundred  R?tpcri]llillt%**  wAidl  b« 
greatly  admires,  aoid  very  «llaii  ^notaa,  I 
waa  just  now  weing  your  furnace  along  with 
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Irvine ;  I  think  it  a  very  decent  piece  of 
fumitare  for  a  man  of  your  profession,  and 
that  no  limh  of  the  faculty  should  be  without 
one,  accompanied  with  a  proper  apparatus 
of  retorts,  cucurbits,  &c  For  my  part,  if 
I  could  iind  a  machine  as  proper  for  ana- 
lyzing ideas,  moral  sentiments,  and  other 
materials  belonging  to  the  fourth  kingdom, 
I  believe  I  should  find  in  my  heart  to  be> 
stow  the  money  for  it.  I  have  the  more 
use  for  a  machine  of  this  kind,  because  my 
alembick  for  performing  these  operations — 
I  mean  my  cranium — lias  been  a  little  out 
of  order  this  winter,  by  a  vertigo,  which 
has  made  my  studies  go  on  heavily,  though 
it  has  not  hitherto  interrupted  my  teaching. 
I  have  found  air  and  exercise,  and  a  clean 
stomach,  the  best  remedies ;  but  I  cannot 
command  the  two  former  as  often  as  I  could 
wish.  I  am  sensible  that  the  air  of  a 
crowded  class  is  bad,  and  often  thought  of 
carrying  my  class  to  the  common  hall ;  but 
I  was  iJraid  it  might  have  been  construed 
as  a  piece  of  ostentation.  I  hope  yon 
are  carrying  on  your  natural  history,  or 
something  else,  in  the  Club,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  world  wiser.  What  is  my  Lord 
Linnmus  doing  ?  Are  we  ever  to  expect 
his  third  volume  upon  the  fossile  kingdom 
or  not  ?  We  are  here  so  busie  reading  lec- 
tures, that  we  have  no  time  to  write.  .  .   . 


XI. 

TO  DR  DAVID  8KBNE. 

Glasgow  College^  U  SepK  1767. 
Dbar  Sir, —  It  gives  me  much  surprise, 
as  well  as  affliction,  to  hear  from  my  daughter 
Patty,  of  the  death  of  my  dear  friend,  your 
papa.  Fifteen  yearsago  it  would  have  been  no 
surprise ;  but  for  some  years  back,  I  thought 
there  was  great  probability  that  his  life  and 
usefulness  might  have  had  a  longer  period. 
I  can  never,  while  I  remember  anything, 
forget  the  many  agreeable  hours  I  have  en- 
joyed with  him  in  that  entire  confidence 
and  friendship  which  give  relish  to  life.  I 
never  had  a  friend  that  shewed  a  more 
hearty  affection,  or  a  more  uniform  dispo- 
sition to  be  obliging  and  useful  to  me  and 
to  my  family.  I  had  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  his  disinterested  concern 
to  be  useful  in  his  profession  to  those  from 
whom  he  could  expect  no  return,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  distressed,  and  his  assiduity 
tn  giving  them  his  best  assistance,  that,  if 
I  luul  had  no  personal  friendship  with  liim, 
I  could  not  but  lament  his  death  as  a  very 
great  and  general  loss  to  the  place.  It  is 
very  uncommon  to  find  a  man  that  at  any 
time  of  life,  much  more  at  his,  possessed 
the  active,  the  contemplative,  and  the  social 
disposition  at  once  in  so  great  vigour.     I 


sincerely  sympathize  with  you  ;  and  I  beg 
you  will  assure  each  of  your  brothers  and 
sisters  of  my  sympathy ;  and  that,  besides 
my  personal  regard  to  every  one  of  theniy 
I  hold  myself  to  be  under  the  strongest 
obligation  from  gratitude  and  regard  to  the 
memory  of  my  deceased  friend,  if  I  can 
ever  be  of  the  least  use  to  any  of  them. 

You  are  now,  dear  Sir,  in  the  providence 
of  Grod,  called  to  be  a  father  as  well  as  a 
brother ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  ac- 
quit yourself  in  that  character  as  you  have 
done  in  the  other.  I  need  not  say  that  Dr 
Skene*s  death  gave  very  great  affliction  to 
Mrs  Reid  and  to  all  my  family ;  they  all 
desire  that  you  and  all  your  family  may  be 
assured  of  their  respect  and  sympathy.  . . . 

Some  days  after  I  parted  from  you  at 
£klinburgh,  I  was  called  home  to  do  the 
Ust  duty  to  my  sweet  little  Bess,  whom  I 
had  left  iu  perfect  health  some  days  after 
her  innoculation.  Since  that  time  I  have 
not  been  three  miles  from  Glasgow,  but 
once  at  Hamilton  with  Mr  Beattie.  Hav- 
ing my  time  at  command,  I  was  tempted 
to  fall  to  the  tumbling  over  books,  as  we 
have  a  vast  number  here  which  I  had  not 
access  to  see  at  Aberdeen.  But  this  is  a 
mare  magnum^  wherein  one  is  tempted,  by 
hopes  of  discoveries,  to  make  a  tedious  voy- 
age, which  seldom  rewards  his  labour.  I 
have  long  ago  found  my  memory  to  be  like 
a  vessel  that  is  full ;  if  you  pour  in  more, 
you  lose  as  much  as  you  gain ;  and,  on  this 
account,  have  a  thousand  times  resolved  to 
^ive  up  all  pretence  to  wliat  is  called  learn- 
ing, being  satisfied  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  ruminate  on  the  little  I  have  laid  up, 
than  to  add  to  the  indigested  heap.  To 
pour  learning  into  a  leaky  vessel  is  indeed 
a  very  childish  and  ridiculous  imaynatioB. 
Yet,  when  a  man  has  leisure,  and  is  placed 
among  books  that  are  new  to  him,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation.  I  have 
had  little  society,  the  college  people  being 
out  of  town,  and  have  almost  lost  the 
faculty  of  speech  by  disuse.  I  blame  my- 
self for  having  corresponded  so  little  with 
my  friends  at  Aberdeen. 

I  wished  to  try  Linnsus^s  experiment, 
which  you  was  so  good  as  to  communicate 
to  me.  I  waited  for  the  heat  of  summer, 
which  never  came  till  the  first  of  Aucust, 
and  then  Usted  but^  few  da^-s.  Not  hav- 
ing any  of  the  fungus  powder  at  hand,  I  put 
a  piece  of  fresh  fungus  which  grew  on  rot- 
ten wood  in  pure  water.  In  a  day  or  two 
I  found  many  animalcules  diverting  them- 
selves in  the  iKtiter  by  diving  and  rising 
again  to  the  top.  But,  after  three  or  four 
days,  the  water  turned  muddy  and  stunk. 
And,  from  all  I  could  then  observe,  I  should 
rather  have  concluded  that  my  animalcules 
died  and  putrified,  than  that  they  were 
transformed  into  young  mushroomsw     I  sos 
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4  letter  lu  The  EdiHhmghVottrantGf  Wed- 
n&adAy  bist  cm  this  subjt^ct.  About  Iweot/ 
boofft  ago,  I  pat  some  smtitty  oats  in  twKter ; 
but  have  not  seen  an/  aniukik  In  k 
ytt.  A  tmsiy  custom  1  brnwe  uf  cbcjwbg 
tobace<»  Ima  bt'cn  the  re&aon  of  my  observ- 
ing a  spedea  CKf  as  n&Bty  little  onimAls*  Of) 
the  above  oeeaaioii^  I  s[>it  in  »  hasoii  of  saw- 
fltuit,  n'hich,  >A'h&n  it  comes  to  be  dr^nehed, 
Ijroflucea  a.  vast  number  of  animals,  three 
or  four  times  a»  Jiirg*  as  a  louse,  ati(1  not 
very  different  in  shape;  butftnneil  with  four 
(ir  five  rows  of  prickle  tike  a  hudgchog, 
which  aeem  te  serve  it  as  (bet.  Its  motiou 
is  Teiy  aluggish.  It  lies  drenched  ia  the 
foresaid  mass,  which  swarms  wi.b  these 
animahi  of  at!  ages  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
whelher  they  beeome  winged  at  hi£t  I  have 
not  diaeovered, 

Dr  Ir^-ine  was  taken  up  a  gn-^at  part  of 
thesuuimer  with  hia  botaoical  course  |  And, 
since  that  was  over,  hus  been  in  the  ojuntiy. 
I  havt;  giine  over  Sir  James  Stewart *&  great 
book  of  political  ceconomy,  ^hereio  I  thiuk 
there  m  a  gnrnt  deal  of  good  materialSi^  caxe* 
tcBnly  put  togeth^  inaiBied ;  but  I  think  it 
contain.^i  more  sonnd  principfes  concerning 
oummerce  and  poliee  than  any  book  we  have 
yet  had.  We  bad  the  ^vour  of  a  ^islt  from 
Sir  Archibald  Grant.  It  gjive  mc  much 
pleasure  to  see  him  retain  his  spirits  and 
vigor,  I  beg  when  you  see  hii 1 1  you  will  make 
my  best  oomplimeiiL<*  to  biiii.  I  beg  to  l«? 
Ten1enlbe^t^^]  to  the  Club,  wliicli  I  hope  g^es 
on  with  spirit.  I  am,  with  great  regiird, 
dear  Sir>  yours  moBl  aifectionately, 

ITnOM-ift  RfiJD, 
Be  so  good  as  to  put  the  ludosed  into 
Sandie  L^ie*s  shop. 


I 


KIL 


TO  &II  DAVm  SKSN^IC 


DtAJi  St  a,— You  wilt  eo^y  ^\ea  that 
ray  ehi^  motive  in  wntbie  yon  at  thia  time, 
is^  by  tll«  bMiclil  of  your  frank,  to  save  the 
poetue  of  the  two  Inclosed*  of  uhieh  I  glvt^ 
you  Me  trouble,  PeHups  I  would  have  dis- 
wnnbled  tlua,  if  I  bad  had  a)i>t1iing  to  my*  I 
long  to  bear  how  Limiieus*  enperiment  has 
sut^eoded  with  you^  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  found  nothm^  about  it  but  what  I  wrote 
you  before.  The  cb  ip^mista  here  nre  hunting 
for  aomething  by  wbieb  cambrick  may  hi 
stamiwd  as  it  comes  from  the  loom,  so  tliat 
the  stamps  sbaU  stand  out  all  the  tipcmtfons 
of  boyling,  bleaching,  Ac.  Tlie  only  thing 
that  is  like  to  answer, !  am  told,.iathat  solu- 
tion of  silver  which  is  used  io  dye  ivory  blnek. 
The  act  of  Parlianwnt  an«nl  otmhrick  re> 


liibas  it  to  be  stamped  in  tlie  IcHim  :  nnd,  if 
imiarent  after  hi 
Bui  the  wiftdom  of  the 


ha  stamp  ut  not  a; 
it  b  oimtraUiiid. 


nt  after  hk^bcliing, 


nation  has  not  thought  Ht  to  prescribe  tho 
material  to  be  used  for  thiit  purpoE^e ;  if  no 
sue!)  material  Is  found,  the  act  will  Le  use- 
tes^ 

I  passed  eight  days  lately  with  Lord 
Kaima  at  Blair- Drummond,  You  were 
very  honoumbly  mentioned^  My  Lord  has 
It  tnueli  at  heiirt  to  have  a  prof£>s5or  of 
praetieal  mechanickB  «iatahliahod  at  Edin- 
burgh, aud  wantft  only  a  proper  pervon. 
He  is  preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  \m 
"  Elemeiiti;**  I  have  been  labouring  at 
Barlmta  Ceif$rertt  for  three  weeks  by- 
gone I*  and  on  Monday  begin  my  own 
course.  I  do  not  expect  such  a  crop  of 
students  as  I  had  last  year;  but  the  Col- 
lege in  general  pronubes  pretty  well.  My 
eomplimen tfl  to  all  your  family  ;  and  believe 
me  to  be,  with  great  aflectioUi  dear  Sir| 
Yours, 
Thosias  RuDi 


XI 


ro  OH  UAVin  fiKKNl, 

Ubaa  SiUj — Having  this  opportunity,  I 
could  not  forbear  asking  how  yon  do,  and 
wliat  yon  are  doing*  I  know  you  are  giv- 
ing feet  to  the  lame,  and  eyes  to  the  blmd, 
and  healing  the  sick.  I  know  yon  are 
gathering  henpti  of  foealls^  vegetables,  and 
animals,  and  I  hope  among  other  foflsils  vi»u 
are  gathering  gold  and  silver;  ilm  is  all  very 
right.  I  know,  likewise,  timt  you  iiave  beeu, 
ever  suice  you  was  in  pettieoata,  most  avaH- 
ciousty  amassing  kno^  ledge.  But  is  it  all  to 
die  with  you,  and  lobe  buried  in  your  gmve  f 
Thin,  my  dear  sir,  ought  not  to  be.  You 
stM?  we  Sootcib  people  will  be  blotting  paper 
though  you  should  hold  your  hand :  tiuihtm 
git  perilura  parcer^  char. a.  Can  you  fiud 
no  time,  either  when  you  are  tatd  up  tn  tlie 
gout  J  or  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in 
good  health,  to  bequeath  Sf^me thing  to  pos^ 
terity  ?  Tit  ink  serioiisly  of  thU,  if  you  have 
not  done  so  already.  Permit  me,  wr»  to 
otter  you  another  counselt;  for  you  know  we 
mor&Lists  know  better  bow  to  give  good 
counsel!  tbnn  to  take  it.  Is  it  not  posaibtc 
for  you  to  order  things  ^  aito  t4lke  a  jauzht 
of  BIX  weeks  or  two  months  ?  I  verily  tntlievo 
there  nre  things  worth  knowing  here,  much 
more  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  ytyii  cannot  Ih- 
fully  h) formed  white  you  keep  be-north  Tay. 
We  Imve  speeulailatfi  in  medicincH,  irt  ehem- 
tstry,  in  meehairci,  in  natural  hifctr^ry,  thai 
ar«  wiirth  lieing  acquainted  with,  antl  timt 

•  1^1  i«  AFIufbei  (o  hiA  **  Aiiitr*^!  of  Aiidtotle'f  La. 
*ic/*  fchifh  hftvitthtiii  |ir«i'inr|ir  w  m  AcpfrnUji 
tfumtni  l^ifiJ  KftirtiH'i^^Mtitchei  pfibt  Hiitor>  ui 
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would  be  fond  of  your  acquaintance.  As 
to  myself,  the  immaterial  world  has  swal- 
lowed up  all  my  thoughts  since  I  came  here ; 
but  I  meet  with  few  that  have  travelled  far 
in  that  region,  and  am  often  left  to  pursue  my 
dreary  way  in  a  more  solitary  manner  than 


when  we  used  to  meet  at  the  dub.  What  is 
Linnaeus  doine  ?  When  you  have  leisore, 
indulge  me  with  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  you  have  not  forgot,  dear  Sir,  yoar 
i^ectionate  friend, 

Thomas  Rbtd. 


B— LETTERS  TO  LORD  KAMES. 


ON  THK  DOCTRINV  OP    NBCB6SITV    IN    RELA- 
TION TO  MORALS. 

Glasgow  College,  3d  Dec,  1772. 

Mv  Lord, — I  was  very  glad  to  under- 
stand, by  the  letter  you  honoured  me  with 
of  November  9,  that  you  got  safe  home, 
after  a  long  journey,  in  such  dreadful  rainy 
weather.  I  got  to  Mr  C *8  on  horse- 
back soon  after  you  left  me,  where  I  was 
in  jgood  warm  quarters. 

The  case  you  state  is  very  proper,  to  dis- 
cover how  far  we  differ  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  upon 
morals. 

A  man  in  a  mad  fit  of  passion  stabs  his 
best  friend ;  immediately  after,  he  condemns 
himself ;  and,  at  last,  is  condemned  by  a 
court  of  justice,  although  his  passion  was 
no  less  irresistible  than  if  he  had  been 
pushed  on  by  external  violence. 

My  opinion  of  the  case,  my  Lord,  is  this : 
if  the  passion  was  really  as  irresistible  as 
you  represent  it,  both  in  its  beginning  and 
progress,  the  man  is  innocent  in  the  sight 
of  God,  who  knows  that  he  was  driven  as 
by  a  whirlwind,  and  that,  the  moment  he 
was  master  of  himself,  he  abhorred  the 
action  as  much  as  a  good  man  ought  to  do. 

At  the  same  time,  he  reasonably  may 
condemn  himself,  and  be  condemned  by 
a  court  of  justice. 

He  condemns  himself,  because,  from  his 
very  constitution,  he  lias  a  conviction  that 
his  passion  was  not  irresistible.  Every 
man  has  this  conviction  as  long  as  he  be- 
lieves himself  not  to  be  really  mad,  and 
incapable  of  self-government.  Even  if  he 
is  a  fatalist  in  speculation,  that  will  not 
hinder  this  natural  conviction  when  his 
conscience  smites  him,  any  more  than  specu- 
lative scepticism  will  hinder  a  man  from 
apprehension  of  danger  when  a  cart  runs 
against  him. 

The  court  of  justice  condemns  him  for  the 
same  reason,  because  they  believe  that  his 
passion  was  not  irresistible.  But,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  man  was  really  incaixa- 
ble  of  bridling  his  passion — that  is,  that  he 
was  really  mad -then  the  court  of  justice 


ought  not  to  punish  him  as  a  criminal,  but 
to  confine  him  as  a  madman. 

What  is  madness,  my  Lord?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  such  weakness  in  the  power  of 
self-government,  or  such  strength  of  pas- 
sion, as  deprives  a  man  of  the  commaiid  of 
himselfl  The  madman  has  will  and  inten- 
tion, but  he  has  no  power  to  restnun  them. 
If  this  madness  continues  so  long  as  to  be 
capable  of  proof  from  the  tenor  of  a  man*8 
actions,  he  is  no  subject  of  criminal  law, 
because  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  If  we  sup- 
pose real  madness  to  continue  but  for  a 
moment,  it  makes  a  man  incapable  of  a 
crime,  while  it  lasts,  as  if  it  had  continued 
for  years.  But  a  momentary  madness  can 
have  no  effect  to  acquit  a  man  in  a  court 
of  justice,  because  it  cannot  be  proved.  It 
would  not  even  hinder  him  from  condemn- 
ing himself,  because  he  cannot  know  that 
he  was  mad. 

In  a  word,  if,  by  a  mad  fit  of  pasaioiiy 
your  Lordship  means  real  madness,  though 
temporary,  and  not  permanent,  the  man  is 
not  criminal  for  what  this  fit  of  madness 
produced.  A  court  of  justice  would  not 
impute  the  action  to  him,  if  this  could  be 
proved  to  be  the  case.  But  if,  by  a  mad 
fit  of  passion,  you  mean  only  a  strong  pas- 
sion, which  still  leaves  a  man  the  power  of 
self-government,  then  he  is  accountable  for 
his  conduct  to  God  and  man ;  for  every 
good  man — yea,  every  man  Uuit  would  avoid 
the  most  heinous  crimes  ~  must  at  some 
times  do  violence  to  very  strong  passions. 
But  hard  would  bo  our  case  indeed,  if  we 
were  required,  either  by  God  or  man,  to 
resist  irresistible  passions. 

You  think  that  will  and  intention  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  action  imputable,  even 
though  that  will  be  irresistibly  determined. 
I  beg  leave  to  dissent,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

L  An  in  vincibleerror  of  the  understanding, 
of  memory',  of  judgment,  or  of  reasoning,  is 
not  imputable,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  is 
invincible :  why,  then,  should  an  error  of  the 
will  be  imputable,  when  it  is  supposed  equally 
invincible  ?  God  Almighty  has  given  us 
various  powers  of  understanding  and  of  wilL 
They  are  all  equally  his  worknutnahip.  Our 
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Til 


uUr  wilts  miiy  deviiite  from  virfue.  Yon 
wiil  tdhvf  th*i  it  would  be  unjust  &ud  lyrwi* 
hicaI  to  punUh  ^  maa  for  uttavaidnhle  devU 
v^iona  from  Irutlh  Wlior^,  then,  \h  the 
)iuiti4seof  ci^ademniiig&ad  ptmishiD^litin  fur 
the  deriAtiona  of  Another  facultv^  whieh  are 
equally  uuAToidAble  ? 

You  say  we  are  not  Co  judge  of  this  mat- 
ter by  reosQUft,  bnt  by  Ihe  nmnd  sen^e. 
Will  you  fyrgive  me,  my  Lord,  to  pyt  you 
m  uund  ^  a  la^iying  of  Mr  Hobb^s,  ifrnt 
when  r€tt**m  i*  affmntt  o  m^it.  hr  WiH  be 
M^'tinti  rt^aon.  I  hope  reason  and  the 
moral  neiide  are  so  good  friends  aa  not  to 
diJTer  upon  any  point*  Bat,  to  be  seHoiis^ 
I  fcgiwii  witli  your  I^rdjihipj  that  it  l»  the 
taoml  »eitee  that  muat  judj^e  of  thia  point, 
whether  it  be  just  to  punish  a  in  an  for  doiu;^ 
what  It  ^'U  not  in  lii^  power  not  to  do. 
The  very  ideaa  or  nolions  of  jnai  and  uu~ 
juAt  mte  got  by  tJie  moral  sense ;  uis  the 
id^n  €if  blue  and  red  are  got  by  the  sense  of 
seeiuj^r^  And  as  by  the  sense  of  Beelng  we  do- 
termiitfethat  this  body  is  red^and  thfttisblue; 
■Of  by  the  moral  senee^  we  detertnin?  this 
action  to  be  j uat,  and  that  to  be un j iiBt.  li  la  by 
the  moral  Benae  Ihal  I  determiiie^  in  |«ii«fa], 
that  it  b  unjusl  to  retiMire  any  dnty  ^  a  man 
which  it  is  not  in  hi«  power  to  perform.  By 
the  iame  moral  seiLse^  in  a  particular  ease,  I 
determine  a  man  to  be  ^ilty^  U|>on  finOinii^ 
that  he  did  the  deed  voluntjinLy  and  with 
inteotieii,  without  making  any  mqairy  mlHUit 
bil  power.  Tbp  way  ijo  recoueih?  thesM?  two 
iejemia&tions  1  tatio  to  ht^  this  : — th;it,  in 
Him  list  caMf  I  take  for  granted  the  man*B 
JMWlr,  beeauae  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind dictates  J  that  wb.ti  a  Duui  did  roltin- 
larily  and  with  intention,  he  had  power  not 
til  do. 

2.  A  eect^nd  ren^oo  of  my  <li«sent  h^ 
That  Uie  gtillt  of  a  bad  action  ie  dinuniBhcd 
in  prapertion  as  it  is  mere  diffietiH  to  resisit 
tJie  motive.  Suppoie  a  mm  entnuted  with 
a  seerei,  the  betvayinf  of  vhieh  to  the  ene- 
my may  niln  aa  trmy.  If  he  dbelesee  it 
fir  a  bribe,  bowev*^  freat,  he  uj  a  viJIdn 
and  a  tmit^^r,  and  deaerrea  a  thouisand 
deathiv  But,  if  he  falls  into  the  enemy's 
handa,  and  tho  secret  be  wreeted  from  him 
by  the  rack,  our  «i?ntiinenta  are  peatly 
chaJiged;  we  do  not  charge  him  with  vil. 
lany,  but  wilh  weakness.  We  hardly  at  all 
blame  a  woman  in  sncii  a  cue,  because  we 
ooQ^oive  torture,  or  the  fear  of  presenl 
death,  to  be  a  motive  hardly  retietible  by 
the  weaker  mx* 

As  it  is^  iherefoi«,  the  imiform  jedgment 
of  mankind,,  that,  where  the  d^id  Is  the 
same,  and  the  will  and  intention  the  same^ 
the  des^ree  of  guiH  nmst  depend  upon  the 
difficulty  of  resiatintt  the  motJYp,  will  it  not 
follow,  thalv  when  Ine  motive  is  absolutely 
irrMistiblc,  the  gnih  vaiiishes  alti»geiher  ? 


S.  That  tbia  iv  the  eemmon  sense  of 
mankind,  uppears  further  intm  the  way  in 
which  we  treat  madmen.  They  have  will 
and  intention  in  what  th*^*  do  j  and,  there- 
fore, if  na  more  is  neeeMary  to  cuostttuie  a 
crime,  they  ought  to  he  found  ^ilty  of 
erime&  Yet  tso  man  conceivL'^  thai  they 
can  be  at  all  subjects  of  eriminai  liiw.  Fur 
what  reason  ?  for  this,  in  my  ti pinion,  that 
they  have  not  that  power  of  MsLlHcommand 
which  is  neeesaary  to  moke  a  man  iccomit- 
able  for  hie  eouduet. 

You  suppose,  my  I/ord,  a  physical  power 
to  forbear  an  action  even  when  it  ie  neors- 
sury.  But  tliia  I  cannot  grant.  Indeed, 
upon  the  aystem  of  free  ageney,  I  can  easily 
i^nceive  a  power  which  is  not  exerted  ;  but, 
upon  the  system  of  neceesity^  there  olu  be 
no  such  tluuf -^eTery  power  that  acts  by 
necea&iEy  must  he  pnerted. 

I  do  indeed  think,  that  A  man  may  act 
without  a  motive  ;  and  that^  when  the  mo- 
ttres  to  action  lie  all  on  one  side,  he  msy 
net  in  cimtradiction  to  them.  But  I  agree 
with  your  Lordship,  that  all  suclt  actione 
are  capricious  ;  and  I  apprt^hend  that,  if 
there  were  no  actinns  of  this  kind,  there 
could  be  no  s^ucli  thing  as  caprice.,  nor  any 
wdrd  in  hiuguage  to  signify  it :  for  why 
^lootd  every  kncuage  Imve  a  word  to  eig- 
uify  a  thing  whi<Si  never  did  nor  csn  exist  ? 

I  agree  slno  with  your  Lordnhip,  that 
there  can  be  no  merit  in  s^ueh  ao  action, 
oven  if  it  h  innocent.  But  if  it  m  viciotie, 
it  has  the  highc«t  degree  of  demerit ;  for  tt 
it  is  sinning  without  any  temptation,  and 
BCTving  the  devil  without  any  wages,  li 
ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  vir- 
tuous aetion  can  i«?ver  be  capricious ;  because 
there  is  always  a  just  and  sullicient  moti*o 
to  it.  For,  if  I  have  no  other  motive,  J 
muiit  at  least  have  this,  tJiat  ia  a  worthy 
action,  and  ia  my  duty ;  whiehj  iu  rt^ason, 
ought  tu  weigh  down  all  motives  that  ema 
Iffi  put  into  the  opposite  scale.  A  capridotts 
action  may  \m  umocent,  and  tliett  if  i* 
folly ;  or  it  may  bo  vidmis,  and  tll«u  il  li 
pure  wickedness. 

Liberty*  like  all  other  good  gifts  of  God, 
may  be  abused.  As  civil  liberty  may  be 
abused  to  licentlonsuees,  m  our  natkral 
liberty  may  be  abused  to  caprice,  folly,  and 
rico.  But  the  proper  eiierctee  of  liberty  isi, 
after  weighing  duly  the  motfrea  on  both  aides, 
to  be  determined,  not  by  the  strongcflt  mo- 
tiife,  hut  by  that  which  hns  most  authority. 

It  ia  of  great  impnirtiiiKc  in  thin  matter, 
lo  distinguifth  between  the  authority  of  mo- 
lives  and  their  force.  The  part  thai  is 
decent,  that  ia  manly,  that  U  virtuous,  that 
is  Doble^  has  slwaya  authority  upon  its  side. 
Every  man  feels  tha  antlioHty  in  his  own 
bf^st  I  and  there  are  few  men  so  wieked 
aa  not  to  yield  io  it  whsn  it  lisa  no  amtsfc^ 

lusL 
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But  pleasure,  interest,  passion,  Hloth, 
often  muster  a  great  force  on  the  other  side, 
which,  though  it  has  no  authority,  has  often 
the  greater  power;  and  a  conflict  arises 
between  these  opposite  parties.  Every 
man  is  conscious  of  this  conflict  in  his  own 
breast,  and  is  too  often  carried  down  by  the 
superior  force  of  the  party  which  he  knows 
to  have  no  authority. 

This  is  the  conflict  which  Plato  describes 
between  reason  and  appetite;  this  is  the 
conflict  which  the  New  Testament  describes 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  The  op- 
posite parties,  like  Israel  and  Amalek,  dis- 
pute the  victory  in  the  plain.  When  the 
self-determining  power,  like  Moses  upon 
the  mount,  lifts  up  its  hand  and  exerts 
itself,  then  Israel  prevails,  and  virtue  is 
triumphant ;  but  when  its  hands  hang  down 
and  its  vigour  flags,  then  Amalek  prevails. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lo^,  most  respectfully  yours, 
Tho.  Reid. 


II. 


ON    Tim    MATKRIikLISM    OP    PRIESTLEY   AND 
TUJt  EGOISM  OP  PRBNCH  PHILOSOPHERS. 


1775. 


Dr  Priestley,  in  his  last 
book,  thinks  that  the  power  of  perception, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  powers  that  arc 
termed  mental,  is  the  result  of  such  an 
organical  structure  as  that  of  the  brain. 
Consequently,  says  he,  the  whole  man 
becomes  extinct  at  death,  and  we  have  no 
hope  of  surviving  the  grave,  but  what  is 
derived  ftom  the  light  of  Revelation.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  your  Lordship^s 
opinion,  whether,  when  my  bmin  has  lost 
its  original  structure,  and  when,  some  hun- 
dred years  after,  the  same  materials  are 
again  fabricated  so  curiously  as  to  become 
an  intelligent  being,  whether,  I  say,  that 
being  will  be  mc  ;*  or,  if  two  or  three  such 
beini^s  should  bo  formed  out  of  my  brain, 
whether  they  will  all  be  m^,  and  conse- 
quently all  he  one  and  the  same  intelligent 
beinff. 

This  seems  to  me  a  great  mystery,  but 
Priestley  denies  all  mysteries.  He  thinks, 
and  rejoices  in  thinking  so,  that  plants 
have  some  degree  of  sensation.  As  to  the 
lower  animals,  they  differ  from  us  in  degree 
only,  and  not  in  kmd.  Only  thev  have  no 
promise  of  a  resurrection.  If  this  be  true, 
why  should  not  the  King*s  advocate  be 
ordered  to  prosecute  criminal  brutes,  and 


■  Our  Eiigltoh  /  being  of  an  ambiguoiu  tound,  ft 
would  be  oonveolent  in  psychology,  eould  we  occasion, 
ally  employ  mr  for  a  nominative,  as  the  French  do 
their  M0#.  But  this  not  being  the  case,  Reid  ts  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  his  letters,  grammatically  at  fault. 


you  criminal  judges  to  try  them  ?  You  are 
obliged  to  Dr  Priestley  for  teaching  yoo 
one-half  of  vour  duty,  of  which  you  knew 
nothing  before.  But  I  forgot  that  the 
finult  lies  in  the  leeisUture,  which  has  not 
given  you  Uws  for  uiis  purpose.  I  hope,  how« 
ever,  when  any  of  them  shall  be  broiu^t  to  a 
trial,  that  he  will  be  allowed  a  jury  qfhupeerg, 
I  am  not  much  surpriised  that  your 
Lordship  has  found  little  entertainment  in 
a  late  French  writer  on  human  nature.* 
From  what  I  learn,  they  are  all  become 
rank  Epicureans.  One  would  think  that 
French  politesse  might  consort  very  well 
with  disinterested  benevolence ;  but,  if  we 
believe  themselves,  it  is  all  grimace.  It  is 
flattery,  in  order  to  be  flattered;  like  that 
of  the  horse,  who  when  hisn^  itches, 
scratches  his  neighbour,  that  he  may  be 
scratched  by  him  again.  I  detest  all  m- 
tems  that  depreciate  human  nature.  If  it 
be  a  delusion,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  constitution  of  man  that  is  Tenenble 
and  worthy  of  its  author,  let  me  live  and 
die  in  that  delusion,  rather  than  have  my 
eyes  opened  to  see  my  species  in  a  hiuni- 
liating  and  disgusting  light.  Every  sood 
man  feels  his  indignation  rise  against  uose 
who  disparage  his  kindred  or  ms  cor/nffy  ,• 
why  should  it  not  rise  against  those  ^o 
disparage  his  kind  9  Were  it  not  that  we 
sometimes  see  extremes  meet,  I  shouid 
think  it  ver^  strange  to  see  atheists  and 
high-shod  divines  contending  as  it  were 
who  should  most  blacken  and  degrade  human 
nature.  Yet  I  think  the  atheist  acts  the 
more  consistent  part  of  the  two :  for  surely 
such  views  of  human  nature  tend  more  to 
promote  atheism,  than  to  promote  religion 
and  virtue 


III. 

ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  CLAY  INTO 
VBUETABLB  MOULD. 

October  1,  1776. 
The  theory  of  agriculture  is 
a  wide  and  deep  ocean,  wherein  we  soon  go 
beyond  our  depth. 

I  believe  a  lump  of  dry  clay  has  much 
the  same  degree  of  hardness,  whether  the 
weather  be  hot  or  cold.  It  seems  to  be 
more  affected  by  moisture  or  drought :  and 
to  be  harder  in  dry  weather,  and  more 
easily  broken  when  a  little  moistened.  But 
there  is  a  degree  of  wetness  in  clay  which 
makes  it  not  break  at  all  when  stmc£  or 
pressed ;  it  is  compressed  and  changes  its 
figure,  but  does  not  break. 

Clay  ground,  I  think,  ought  to  be  ploughed 

•  Helvetius,  De  I* Esprit Lord  Woodhouiblbb. 

HardW ;  this  work  being  then,  nearly  twvnty  yean 
old.    Probably  the  work,  *•  Sur  rHoume.**— H. 
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m  the  fuitliUe  state  between  wetnena  %t\4 
diTneea,  for  this  reason  i  When  too  dry, 
the  plough  cannot  enter^  of  cftnnot  n^ke 
Jiizidsome  work.  Those  clods  ore  lom 
op^  which  requln?  great  lahouF  &nd  ex- 
pense U>  breikk  tbcm^  A  ad  nnleas  they 
un  bfoken,  the  roots  of  vegetables  caLOJiDt 
enter  Into  them.  When  too  wet,  the  fur- 
row, in  being  nueefl  »pd  laid  over  by  the 
plough,  iM  veiy  much  connprceBed,  hut  not 
broken.  The  oonnpresBion  nuUces  it  much 
harder  when  it  diiee,  than  It  would  hi^ve 
been  without  that  oompresalon.  But  whi'ii 
the  ground  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry, 
the  furrow^  in  being  raised  and  laid  over 
bj  the  plough,  breaks  or  erueks  with  in- 
numerable  crevices,  which  ndinit  air  *uid 
moiatufi?,  and  the  roots  of  vegetablea. 

Clay,  when  exposed  in  smnll  parts  to 
tlie  ah'i  and  to  altornate  raois.ture  and 
drought  J  uielkiwE  inlo  mould.  Thus  a  clod 
of  cby,  which  is  so  bard  In  seed-time  tliat 
yon  may  stand  upon  it  without  breaking  it, 
will  be  fooniJ  in  autumn  of  the  colour  of 
mould,  and  ^q  aof toned,  that  when  you 
presi^  tt  with  die  foot  it  cmmblea  to  pic-ces. 
On  some  days  thtH  change  Is  produceil  in  a 
shorter  ticie,  in  tho  Bame  circumstati«ea  ; 
otiiera  are  more  refractory,  and  require 
more  time. 

If  wet  clay  ta  pnt  into  the  fire  uuoom- 
preaied,  I  am  informed  that  it  hums  to 
m^bm^  ^hic-h  make  no  bad  manure. 

But  if  tho  clay  be  wrought  and  compr^^Rsed 
when  wet,  aiid  then  dried,  and  then  put 
into  ;he  lire,  it  burns  iiito  brick,  and  with 
u  greater  degree  of  beat,  into  a  kind  of 
glra. 

These,  my  Lor<l,  are  faeta  ;  but  to  deduce 
them  from  prineiplcs  of  attrsvction  and  re- 
pukioUi  is  Ijcyond  the  reach  of  my  philu- 
eopliy  t  ojid  1  eu^^ptct  there  are  many  Ihinga 
in  ngrieultnre,  and  many  things  in  che- 
mistry^  that  cnnnot  be  reduc^  to  such 
priueipLeH  ;  though  Sir  taaac  Newton  seenm 
to  have  thought  otherwise. 

Hutnan  knowledgo  is  like  tlie  eiteps  of  a 
bidder.  The  first  step  conaiata  of  particular 
truths  discovered  hy  olnuftTation  or  expe- 
riment :  the  second  cf^llecta  Cheae  into  more 
geueral  truth«t :  the  third  into  atill  more 
general.  But  there  are  many  such  stei* 
before  w©  come  lo  the  top  4  tlmt  is,  to  the 
most  general  truths.  A  mbitioua  uf  know- 
ledge^ and  unconsjeioufl  of  our  vwn  weak- 
Hiep,  we  would  fain  jump  at  tmea  from  the 
Inweet  utep  to  the  highest ;  but  the  comte^ 
qucnce  of  this  i»,  that  w«  tumble  down, 
and  iind  that  nur  tpbgttr  must  be  begun 
BTi^'w.  U  lU't  this  a  (food  pictun-  «.f  a  phi- 
h^^(^]ihcr,  ifiy  Lord  ?  I  think  t^o  trdy  {  and 
I  r^bould  be  ¥ain  of  it,  if  I  wvrc  not  afraid 
tlmi  1  Imvtf  jftoton  it  from  I^nrd  l\aeon. 
J  ai'i,  *\c 


ON  TMI  OlEMaaATtOM  OF  VLAKTB  At«D 

No  date^^but  tuppt)§^d  1775. 
Mv  LoKO, — I  have  some  compunction  for 
having  been  so  tardy  in  answering  the  letter 
which  your  Lordship  dM  me  the  honour  to 
write  me  of  the  (ith  Xovcmber,  espedally 
OS  it  Buggeste  two  very  ciiriouB  subjeda  (» 
corr^iondence.  But,  indeed,  my  vacant 
time  has  been  ao  much  6Med  up  with  trilled 
of  College  buamesij,  and  with  the  fre4|uent 
calk  of  a  more  numerous  elaia^  of  studentu 
than  I  ever  had  before,  that  there  was  m* 
room  for  anything  that  could  admit  of 
deUiy- 

\'on  have  cxpreoed  with  peat  elegance 
and  strength  the  conjecture  I  hinted  with 
regard  lo  the  generation  of  ptante^. 

I  am  indeed  apt  to  conjecture,  that  both 
piattta  and  animals  are  at  first  organi2ed 
atoms,  having  all  the  parts  of  the  animal 
or  plant^  hut  so  slender,  and  fotJtd  up  in 
such  a  manner,  a  a  to  be  reduced  to  a  par- 
ticle far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  and 
perhape  as  small  as  the  constituent  parts 
of  water.*  The  earthi  the  water,  and  the 
&ir  may,  for  anything  I  know,  be  full  of 
such  organized  atoms.  Tliey  may  l>e  no 
more  liable  to  hurt  or  injury,  than  tlie  ctin- 
itttuent  elementary  parta  of  water  or  air. 
They  may  serve  the  purpo&ea  of  common 
matter  until  they  are  brought  into  ttutt 
situation  which  nature  baa  provided  for 
thvl r  n n fol din g  themscl vea.  When  broogh I 
into  their  proper  matrla  or  womb^  perhiipa 
aft  or  some  previous  preparations,  Aey  are 
commonly  siiiTOunded  wiih  some  fluid 
matter,  in  which  they  unfald  and  stretch 
themfielrea  out  to  a'  length  and  breadtli 
perhaps  some  ihtm^Dd  Itmen  greater  thun 
they  nod  when  folded  up  in  the  atom* 
They  would  now  be  viBil>le  to  the  naked 
eye,  were  it  not  tliat  their  limbs  and  venela 
are  «o  slender  that  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guialved  from  the  fiuid  in  which  they  Hi>at. 
All  is  equiilly  transparent,  and  therefore 
neither  figure  nor  colour  can  be  discerned^ 
although  the  object  ha*  a  coiifdderable  bulk, 
Tho  foitua  now  baa  a  Hutd  circulatmg  in  h« 
veuets  ;  all  the  animal  funciiona  go  on ;  it 
is  nourialjed  and  grows ;  and  some  parta, 
ficftt  the  h«art,  tl:eii  the  head,  theu  the 
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8{>ine,  by  getting  some  colour,  become 
visible. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  from  the  time 
that  the  heart  first  appears  in  the  pellucid 
Uquor,  until  the  time  of  birth,  the  animal 
grows  gradually  and  insensibly,  as  it  does 
after  birth.  But,  before  it  is  visible,  it  must 
have  uicreased  in  size  many  thousand  times 
in  a  few  days.  This  does  not  look  like 
growtli  by  nourishment,  but  like  a  sudden 
uufolding  of  parts,  which  before  were 
wrapped  up  in  a  small  atom. 

I  go  along  with  your  Lordship  cordially, 
till  you  come  to  the  first  formation  of  an 
organized  body.  But  there  I  hesitate. 
"  May  there,"  say  you,  "  not  be  particles 
of  a  certain  kind  endowed  with  a  power  to 
form  in  conjunction  an  organized  body  ?** 
Would  your  Lordship  allow  that  certain 
letters  might  be  endowed  with  the  power 
of  forming  tliemsclves  into  an  '^  Iliad'*  or 
''  iEneid,**  or  even  into  a  sensible  discourse 
in  prose  ?*  I  confess  our  faculties  carry 
us  but  a  very  little  way  in  determining 
what  id  possible  and  what  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  modest.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  a  work 
as  the  *'  Iliad,"  and  much  more  an  animal 
or  vegetable  body,  must  have  been  made  by 
express  design  and  counsel  employed  for 
that  end.  And  an  author  whom  I  very 
much  respect,  has  taught  me,  '^  That  we 
form  this  conclusion,  not  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  but  by  mere  perception  and  feel- 
ing. ' '  t  A  nd  I  think  that  conclusions  fonned 
in  this  manner,  are  of  all  others  most  tu 
be  trusted.  It  seems  to  me  as  easy  to  con- 
trive a  machine  that  should  compose  a 
variety  of  epic  poems  and  tragedies,  as  to 
contrive  laws  of  motion,  by  which  uuthink- 
ing  particles  of  matter  should  coaleM:e  into 
a  variety  of  organized  bodi<>fl. 

"  But,*'  says  your  Lordship,  "  certainly 
the  Almighty  hais  made  none  of  his  works 
so  imperfect  as  to  stand  in  need  of  peri>e- 
tual  miracles.*'  Can  we,  my  Lord,  shew, 
by  any  good  reason,  that  the  Almighty 
finished  his  work  at  a  stroke,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  sbioe  an  unactive  spectator  ? 
Can  we  prove  that  this  method  is  the  best ; 
or  that  it  is  possible  that  the  universe  should 
be  well  governed  in  this  way  ?  I  fear  we 
cannot. 

And,  if  his  continued  operation  be  neces- 
sary or  proper,  it  is  no  miracle,  while  it 
is  uniform,  and  according  to  fixed  laws. 
Though  we  should  suppose  the  gravitation 
of  matter  to  be  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Deity,  it  would  be  no  miracle,  while  it 
is  constant  and  uniform  ;  but  if  in  that  case 
it  should  cease  for  a  moment,  only  by  his 


•  'JliU  illuttration  ii  boirowrd  from  Cicero.  ;**  De 
Natura  IVoruin,"  I.  ii  c  37.)— H 

t  Lord  Kim(««  himielt:  **  KMavR  on  Murality** 
«iC.,  Chapter  '•  On  the  Idea  of  Powci." 


withholding  his  hand,  this  would  be  a  mi- 
racle. 

That  an  animal  or  vegetable  body  is  » 
work  of  art,  and  requires  a  skilful  workman, 
I  think  we  may  conclude,  without  going 
beyond  our  sphere.  But  when  we  wouM 
determine  how  it  b  formed,  we  hare  no 
liala;  and  our  most  rational  conjectures  are 
only  reveries,  and  probably  wide  of  the 
mark.  We  travel  back  to  the  fir»t  origin 
of  things  on  the  wings  of  fancy.  We  would 
discover  Nature  in  puris  naturaiibu*^  and 
trace  her  first  operations  and  gradual  pro- 
gress. But,  akis  !  we  soon  find  oureelveii 
unequal  to  the  task :  and  perhaps  this  is 
an  entertainment  reserved  for  us  in  a  future 
state. 

As  to  what  you  say  about  earth  or  soil ; 
there  seenus,  indeed,  to  be  a  repulsion  of  the 
parts,  when  it  is  enriched  by  the  air,  or  by 
manure.  And,  in  consequence  of  this,  it 
swells  and  occupies  more  space.  Bu^  I 
conceive,  it  gets  an  additional  quantity  of 
matter,  from  the  moisture  and  air  which  it 
imbibes,  and  thereby  increases  both  in  bulk 
and  weight.  I  liave  been  told  that  a  dung- 
hill nuule  up  of  earth,  dung,  and  lime, 
trenched  over  two  or  three  times,  at  proper 
intervals,  and  then  led  out,  will  be  found 
to  make  more  cart-loads  than  it  received : 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  true.  If  the  earth 
taken  out  of  a  pit  does  not  fill  it  again,  I 
am  apt  to  think  there  must  have  b^  va- 
cuities in  the  earth  at  first,  perhaps  nuule 
by  the  roots  of  plants  that  have  decayed, 
by  moles,  insects,  or  other  causes. — I  am, 
my  Lord,  &c. 

Tiio.  Rbid. 


V. 

ON    THK   LAWS  OP   MOTION. — NBWT0N*8 
AXIOMS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

GUisgow  CoUegfy  May  19,  1780. 

My  Lord, — In  order  to  understand  the 
preUminary  part  of  Newton's  Pr'uieipuiy  it 
is  necessary  to  attend  to  his  general  design, 
both  in  his  axioms  and  definitions. 

Ftrjit,  As  to  his  axioms  :  he  sets  down  the 
three  Uws  of  motion  as  axioms.  But  he 
does  not  mean  by  this,  that  they  are  to  be 
held  as  self-evident  truths ;  nor  does  he  in- 
tend to  prove  them  in  what  he  says  upon 
them.  They  are  inca])able  of  demonstra- 
tion, being  matters  of  fact,  which  universally 
obtain  in  the  material  world,  and  which  had 
before  been  observed  by  philosoi  liers,  and 
verified  by  thousands  of  exiierhnents  by 
Galileo,  by  Wren,  Wallis,  Huygens,  and 
Mariotte,  to  whom  he  refers  for  the  proof 
of  them.  Therefore,  that  he  might  not 
actum  agere,  he  lays  them  down  as  established 
trutlis,  saying  some  things  upon  them  by 
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w%y  of  UloKtrtttioii,  and  dedudDf  ■om«  gvne* 
rd  oorollmrtes  frmn  ikem^ 

Tluit  this  wna  his  Tiew,  he  expr««iJy  nys 
ia  the  iehoUnni  folio wtng  the  aittams  r 
iioeteniu  prtnctpia  ireididija  \\ffithfmntieit 
rtMpie^  H  mukipltei  Cii^riejUia  tmi_^rmata, 
f/u  The  yery  tame  method  he  faUowi  in 
hiB  optic&T  Iflbving  (iunrn  as  iLxioins  what  had 
before  bc!>en  diaDovcred  in  that  ficir^nee' 

The  axioma,  or  e^tabluilLpd  ]jrinpipl«^  in 
the  Prini^ipia,  are  three  ;— >l'f,  Kverv  body 
perse vc?rc£  in  its  preftcJit  Gtatc%  whether  <if 
tnotion  or  reat,  until  it  m  m»de  to  etiaiige 
that  slate  by  some  for^Ns  m9pret:ist^  upon  it. 
2d,  The  diauij^  of  motion  produeed  is  &l- 
WAje  proporttotiiil  to  the  foree  unpreaaed, 
aud  l»  the  direction  of  that  fr»rce.  B^^  All 
ftCtioQ  iif  bodies  upon  each  other  is  iuuttia.! 
or  redproc-al,  and  iti  cciutrary  directicmi»  ^ 
that  in,  if  tlic  body  M  produces  auy  motion 
or  cluLnge  of  motion  in  B  ;  by  tlie  reaction 
of  Bf  An  equal  chau|^  of  motiou,  but  m  & 
coutiary  direction ,  will  be  produced  in  A, 
Thra  holda  in  lUl  a^^ion  of  bodies  oq  »eadi 
oTher,  whether  by  a  t*rj*oke,  by  p««euf«,  by 
^ttmctiou,  or  by  r^^iubion- 

Perlmps,  you  will  say  these  principles 
ought  Dot  to  be  taken  for  ^ntiMi,  but  to 
be  proved.  True,  my  Lord,  they  ought  to 
l>e  proved  by  a  very  eopioui^  induct iou  of 
eiperimeutfi  ;  aud^  if  tbey  at^  uot  pt^vedi^ 
thi^  whole  fly  stem  of  the  i^nrnHpta  falU  to 
the  ground  j  for  it  is  all  buUt  upju  them. 
Bui  Sir  Isaac  though!  they  were  already 
-pnmdi  mad  reStam  jou  to  the  aatbors  by 
«!»om.  lie  sever  intended  to  prove  them, 
but  to  build  upon  them,  aa  matliemattcians 
do  upon  the  Eiemsmit  uf  Eudid. 

Secamll^t  Aa  to  the  dcB[iitioii«.  They 
are  inteinh^d  to  give  accuracy  and  precision 
to  the  temia  he  usetj,  in  FeaMiuui|^  from  the 
Li wa  of  motion.  The  defiiniionsareaccuni- 
modated  to  the  Laws  of  motion,  and  fitted  i*o 
as  to  express  with  precislou  all  rejU»oriin;p; 

Cunded  upon  the  Vwb  of  motion,  Aiid^ 
_  this  retaaon,  even  the  definhioni»  will 
appear  obscure,  if  one  haa  not  a  duftinet 
oooeepibn  of  the  biws  of  motion  always  be- 
fore his  eye. 

Taking  for  granted  the  laws  of  motion, 
ihitnlMPt,  be  gives  the  name  of  v*t  imii^^  or 
wk  lH#rii»,  lo  lliat  pnipcrty  of  bod  tea, 
whtm^t  Aie^Pditig  to  ibe  lir«t  and  Bceood 
Immt  of  iDOlloo,  they  perwvero  in  lh«r 
ilitc^  ftstd  ranst  any  change*  olther  from 
fMl  i&  tnotkiQ,  or  from  motion  to  nat^ 
vr  ttma  one  degree  or  dlrsotion  of  motion 
lo  anothei'. 

ThJ^  rim  intUa  U  exerelsed  in  every  eaae 
wherein  oiiu  body  10  uunJc  lo  change  its 
Stats  hy  the  action  of  another  body;  and 
the  exertion  of  it  may,  in  difTerertt  fetipeeta, 
be  tritUecl  both  refliatauee  and  iiu]>eiua, 

"Hie  reluctance  which  the  tio^ly  A  has  to 
cliange  ita  state,  which  can  bs  overeome 


only  by  a  force  proportioned  to  that  reluct- 
ane«,  is  reabtance.  The  reaction  of  th<* 
body  A  upon  B,  which,  according  to  til 
thiAl  law  of  motion,  ia  equal  to  the  action  ot 
B  upctn  A,  and  in  a  contmry  din^ction,  la 
itjipetufi. 

Thus,  in  every  cliange  made  hn  the  state 
of  one  body  by  another,,  there  is  mutual 
reeiatanee  and  mutual  impetus.  I'be  one 
never  exif  ta  without  the  otlien  A  body  at 
rest  not  only  re^istis,  botgivca  an  impetus  to 
the  body  that  utrikoa  it.  And  a  body  in 
motion  coming  aiiaingt  n  bmiy  at  rest,  not 
only  gives  an  imT}etuii  tu  the  body  that  wan 
at  re»t,  but  resists  that  change  of  its  own 
motion  which  ia  produced  by  the  stroke, 
E^eh  gives  an  impetuE  to  the  other,  and 
exerts  a  resistance  to  the  impoluB  it  receives 
from  the  other. 

Thia  is  the  notion  which  Newion  afli^es 
to  the  words — impetus  and  reustance  ;  uid, 
T  think,  it  cnrreeponds  perfectly  with  the 
iMrd  law  of  motion,  but  may  appear  dark  if 
ihaE  is  not  kept  tu  view. 

But,  heeause  this  notion  of  resistanoe  and 
imp.^tua  dilfen  somewhat  froHi  lite  vulgar 
apfdicaibn  of  those  words,  tu  order  to  point 
oiit  the  difference,  he  contrasts  it  with  the 
vulgar  mcaninrr  in  the  wtirds  which  your 
Lordjship     ([iiitceB  ; —  Vuipus      rtfutfHtiam 

ted  mt^ut  H  f  wt^it  ttt  vufgh  cmtetfduniiitr't 
TCi^pfCtu  t&io  dwlinguifnitir^  ricqtt^  stttipft 
tur  £  guirsettHt  qua  tmiifi*  tanqnam  quit*$ctnliA 
Mpfctmntmr^  Us  oonaidera  both  resistaooe 
and  hnpetus  as  belonging  to  every  body.  In 
every  case  in  which  it  is  made  to  change  its 
state,  whellier  from  rest  to  motion,  or  from 
motion  to  rest  It  resists  the  change  of  its 
own  state,  and,  by  Its  reaction,  gives  an 
impetus  to  the  body  thitt  acts  upon  il-  The 
vulgar,  having  no  notion,  or  no  distinct 
notion,  of  this  ruction  established  by  the 
third  law  of  motion,  suit  their  language  to 
their  cuticcptions.  He  suits  his  to  tlie  Uws 
of  motion. 

A  post,  you  say,  resists,  but  has  no  im- 
petus. I'hift  ill  true  in  the  vulgar  sense  of 
the  word.  But,  in  order  to  shew  you  that 
his  s^nse  dllfer^  some  what  f^om  the  TnltgAr, 
lie  would  say,  thai  the  pcwt  has  Impetus  id 
hia  seuscw  And  by  this  he  means  only,  that 
the  poat  itopst  or  changes  the  motion  of  ths 
1n^  thit  Itriki*  ll  \  aod,  in  producing  (hia 
ehttnige^  eKsrfia  %  §&tm  equal  to  that  with 
Wluch  it  waa  Blruellt  iNtt  In  a  contrary 
diMetion.  This  Sa  *  moivary  conseiinence 
of  tlie  third  law  of  motion.  The  ^itlgar 
both  speak  and  judge  of  motiou  and  nwl  in 
a  body,  by  Ita  situation  with  rtipeol  in  aomv 
other  body,  which,  pe^iapa,  tem  ft^vMm^ 
they  conceive  to  be  at  re^  This  nudees 
Newton  say,  ^^  That  tnotton  and  rest  aa 

i  commonly  conceived,  are  distinguished  by 
relation  ;  nor  ars  thciee  bodies  always  really 
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at  rt'st  which  are  commonly  conceived  to 
be  at  rest" 

Rest,  when  we  speak  of  bodies,  is  opposed, 
not  to  self-motion  only,  but  to  aJl  cliange  of 
place.  Absolute,  or  real  rest,  is  opposed  to 
real  motion ;  and  relative  rest — tliat  is,  rest 
with  relation  to  such  a  body  that  is  supposed 
at  rest,  is  opposed  to  relative  motion  with 
respect  to  the  same  body.  But  a  body  may 
be  relatively  at  rest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
really  in  motion.  Thus,  a  house  rests  upon 
its  foundation  for  ages  ;  but  this  rest  is 
relative  with  respect  to  the  earth.  For  it 
has  gone  round  the  earth*s  axis  every  day, 
and  rouiid  the  sun  every  year. 

The  distinction  your  Lordship  makes  be- 
tween moving  and  being  moved,  belongs  not 
to  physics,  but  to  metaphysics,  hi  physics, 
you  may  use  the  active  or  the  jmssivc  verb 
as  you  like  l)cst.  The  reason  is,  that  in 
physics  we  seek  not  the  efficient  causes  of 
phenomena,  but  only  the  rules  or  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated.  We  know,  that 
a  body  once  put  in  motion,  continues  to 
move,  or,  if  you  please,  to  be  moved,  until 
Nome  force  is  applied  to  stop  or  retard  it. 
But,  whether  this  phenomenon  is  pro<luced 
by  some  real  activity  in  the  body  itself,  or 
by  the  efficiency  of  some  external  cause ; 
or  whetlier  it  requires  no  efficiency  at  all  to 
continue  in  the  state  inti)  which  it  is  put.  Is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  determine;  and  is  a 
question  that  belongs  not  to  physics,  but  to 
metaphysics. 

Some  divines  and  philosophers  liave 
maintained,  that  the  preservation  of  a 
created  being  in  existence,  is  a  continued 
act  of  crcatioti ;  and  tliat  annihilation  is 
ncithiii;;  but  tiie  suspending  tliat  exertion  of 
the  Creator  by  which  the  being  wjis  upheld 
in  existence. 

Analogous  to  this,  I  think,  is  the  opinion, 
that  the  continuance  of  motion  in  a  body 
requires  a  continued  exertion  of  that  active 
force  which  put  it  into  the  state  of  motion. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  contrary  of  both 
these  opinions,  and  disposed  to  think  that 
continuance  of  existence,  and  continuance 
of  motion  in  a  body,  requires  no  active 
cause ;  and  tliat  it  is  only  a  change  of  state, 
and  not  a  continuance  of  the  present  state, 
that  requires  active  power.  But,  I  suspect, 
both  questions  are  rather  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  faculties.  However,  they 
belong  not  to  the  province  of  physics,  but 
to  tluit  of  nietai>liynios. 

I  wish  I  may  be  iiitelHgible,  and  tliat  I 
do  not  oppress  your  Lordship  with  the  gar- 
rulity of  old  acre.  I  find  myself,  indeed, 
growing  old,  and  have  no  right  to  plead  ex- 
emption from  the  iufirniities  of  that  stage  of 
life.  For  that  reason,  I  have  made  choice 
of  an  assistant  in  my  office.  Vesterday,  the 
c*»llesre,  at  my  desire,  made  choice  of  Mr 
A n'liihitld  Arthur,  preacher,  tobnuyaKsiHt-  ' 


ant  and  successor.*  I  think  I  have  done 
good  service  to  tlie  college  by  this,  and  pro- 
cured some  leisure  to  myself,  though  with  » 
reduction  of  my  finances.  May  your  Lord* 
ship  live  long  and  happy. — Yours, 

Tho.  Rbid. 


VL 

ON    CONJECTUKBS    AND    HVPOTHKSB8   IN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY  CAU8B     WHAT     IN      RKLATION 

TO     PHYSICS. — DIFFBRKNT    PROVINCB8    OP 
PHYSICAL  AND  OP  MBTAPHYSICAL  6CIBNCB. 

\Glh  December  1789. 
Mv  Lord, — 1.  I  am  now  to  answer  the 
letter  you  honoured  me  with  of  7th  No- 
vember. And,  first,  I  disclaim  what  you 
seem  to  impute  to  me— to  wit,  *'  the  valuing 
m^-self  upon  my  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
gravity.**  To  confess  ignorance  when  one 
is  conscious  of  it,  I  take  to  be  a  sign,  not 
of  pride,  but  of  humility,  and  of  that  can- 
dour which  becomes  a  philosopher ;  and  so 
I  meant  it. 

2.  Your  Lordship  tliinks,  "  That  nevef 
to  trust  to  hypotheses  and  conjectures  about 
the  works  of  God,  and  being  i)ersuaded  that 
they  arc  more  like  to  be  lalse  than  true,  is 
a  discouraging  doctrine,  and  damps  the 
spirit  of  inquirj',*'  &c  Mow,  my  Lord,  1 
have,  ever  since  I  was  acquainted  with 
Bacon  and  Newton,  thought  tlmt  tliis  doc- 
trine is  the  very  key  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  touchstone  by  which  everything 
that  is  legitimate  and  solid  in  that  science, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  spurious 
and  hollow ;  and  I  can  hardly  think,  that 
we  can  differ  in  so  capital  a  point,  if  we 
understood  each  other*s  meaning. 

3.  I  would  discourage  no  man  from  con- 
jecturing, only  I  wish  him  not  to  take  hu 
conjectures  for  knowledge,  or  to  expect  that 
others  should  do  so.  Conjecturing  may  be 
a  useful  step  even  in  natural  philosophy. 
Thus,  attending  to  such  a  phenomenon,  I 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  owing  to  sudi  a 
cause.  This  may  lead  me  to  make  the  ex- 
periments or  observations  pn>per  for  dis- 
covering whether  that  is  really  the  cause  or 
not :  and  if  I  can  discover,  either  that  it 
is  or  is  not,  my  knowledge  is  improved; 
and  my  conjecture  yrtis  a  step  to  tliat  im- 


•  Mr  Arthur,  s  man  of  leafning,  abiliUei,  and 
worth,  filltil  the  Chair  of  Moial  Philoophy  in  the 
Univcr»tty  of  Glasgow  for  flttceii  years,  wiih  a  rtfio. 
taiion  which  did  not  diuppoint  the  honrt  of  his 
ret|)cctai-k>  prcdrccMor.  A  vohime  of  **  l>iKOune> 
on  Theological  and  Liierarjr  Suhjecti,**  whirh  give  a 
very  favuuralilc  idea  of  his  t.ilents,  the  J  ftiMti  of 
his  Likte,  and  the  reciiiude  nf  his  moral  and  religious 

Srmciplos,  has  been  |ml>li*hed,  since  his  death,  by 
*iofet'Or  Ktchardson  ot  the  same  ooil8go--a  gentle, 
man  distinguished  in  the  literary  world*  and  who  has 
done  hoiKiur  to  the  mcmoiy  oi  hie  friend*  by  an  inter, 
esting  sketch  of  hu  lite  and  chatactcr,  »ul>J«»inrd  Ut 
these  discourses  —  I^an  \N  rNiOHofM^  llk. 
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ftrovenicnt,  But^  while  I  te^i  m  my  cori- 
jeeltire,  my  judgment  retnaiiiB  in  BneperiRe, 
Mil  aU  I  can  Etky  ia,  it  mnj'  bo  90j  iLud  it 
tMjr  be  otberwEse. 

4.  A  cuu'^e  that  is  conjfKtmtQd  ought  to 
b^  Bueh,  thitt,  if  it  renllj  does  exist,  it  will 
produce  the  effect.  If  it  have  not  tbi^ 
i|iiAtity,  it  Imrdly  deaerven  the  nanie  <if  a 
egajwturc,  StippcMajng  it  to  have  thi« 
qit^tr,  the  qoestion  reniaina— Whether 
doe«  il  exiat  or  not  ?  And  this,  l3em$;  n 
question  of  fact,  is  to  lie  trit'd  by  [Hisitin^ 
evidence.  Thus,  Des  Cjirtea  eonjeeturcd^ 
tbat  the  fihineta  are  carried  ruimd  the  sun 
in  ft  vorttiX  of  Bubtile  matter*  The  cause 
ibero  ]!&s«iigf)ed  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
efiiect.  It  may,  therefore,  he  entitled  to 
the  nuDQe  of  n  conjecture.  But  where  hi 
the  evidence  of  the  exietence  of  t^nch  a  vor^ 
tex  ?  If  there  lie  ni)  evidence  k*T  it,  even 
though  there  were  nntje  a^inst  ii,  it  IB  a 
conjcctnre  only,  and  ought  to  have  no 
odmiitanee  bito  ehat^te  uatumi  philosophy. 

a.  AU  inv^stigution  of  wlmt  we  call  the 
c&uses  of  liutnrul  phenomena  tntny  be  lied  need 
to  ihia  syilugi»m — If  f^uch  a  Ciju^e  exi^^tj^j  it 
will  produce  Buch  a  phenomenon  t  hut  th^it 
enoee  does  eidat :  Therefore,  &c.  The  first 
propoaJtion  U  merely  hypothcticah  And  a 
man  m  hi^  closet,  without  eonj«iiltin|;  natujVj 
may  make  a  thou'^and  Rieh  propofiitiona, 
aiid  connect  theni  into  a  system  ;  but  thb 
IB  only  a  ^y^tem  of  liypotheees^^  conjee turcAj 
or  theories ;  and  there  cannot  be  one  con* 
dushin  in  uatLtml  philosophy  drawn  from  it, 
tmtii  he  cx^nMuLt^  miture,  and  disco vcfs 
whether  the  cans^  he  has  conjectnred 
do  really  exist.  As  fat  m  he  can  she  a^  thjkt 
they  dnj  he  maliea  a  n  Jtl  pntgress  in  the 
kni^wled^e  of  ijiUurej  anil  nut  n  Mep  further, 
i  hofK"  in  all  ihia  yimr  Lortfi-liip  will  a;,^ree 
with  n^e.  But  k  remains  to  be  considered 
bow  the  second  proposidon  of  the  aylhigliim 
m  to  be  proved — to  wic^  that  sTich  a  cau^ 
do»  really  exist.  Will  nothinf^  satisfy 
here  hut  demonstration  ? 

tk  I  am  eo  far  from  thinking  so,  my  Lord, 
that  I  am  persuaded  we  never  can  have 
demonstration  iti  this  ca;^',  AU  that  we 
ktiowof  thenmterint  worlil,  miistbejEtronnded 
ou  the  imX  im  ouy  r>f  otir  m.^  i  iwse,  Our  Eeiuoa 
testify  partit'ulur  fneta  rudy  :  from  thetia  we 
collect,  by  iurloetioo,  getieml  facta,  which 
wo  call  law*  of  nature,  or  natural  ciusta. 
Thua,  asetndlnj*  by  a  just  tmd  mutionti  m- 
ductiot^  frill II  what  k  leM  to  what  is  more 
Beneral,  we  diN^over,  M  fftr  at  wo  are  ftl4e, 
natunirl  catist^,  or  inwa  of  nature.  'Vhm  in 
thw  ttualytie^il  imrt  of  natural  phllo&tjphy. 
Tlte  synthetical  part  takea  for  j^ranted,  ita 
principles,  the  milM*  diacoverttd  by  Induc- 
tion, and  from  theiw  explaiiia  or  at^counl* 
for  the  phenihmenn  which  re«uH  frum  them. 
TlitH  Aiialyf^lt^  and  avnthe^i^  nmkf  up  the 
wittde  til  wry  of  nut  u  ml  philos*iphy.     Tlu' 


pmctJ cal  part  consists  in  apply iti);  the  lawii 
of  nature  to  produce  eflWis  Ufieful  in  life. 

7»  Frotn  thi»  view  of  natural  philocM^phy^ 
which  I  have  learned  from  Newton,  your 
Lordship  will  peieelve  that  no  man  who 
uiidcrsUmds  it  will  pretend  to  demon* 
Btmte  any  of  itsprinriples.  Nay,  the  moiiit 
certain  and  heat  established  of  Ihem  may, 
for  an^lhlng  we  know,  admit  of  eJtceptiouB- 
For  instance,  there  is  no  prineiple  in  sialn- 
ral  philosophy  better  establiiihtHl  tlian  the 
u II i vernal  gravitation  of  matter  IJut,  rati 
this  be  demonstrated  ?  By  no  mean^. 
What  h  tlie  evidence  of  it,  then  ?  It  Is 
collected  by  laduction,  partly  from  our 
d^ly  experience,  and  from  the  experience 
of  all  nations,  in  all  ageSt  in  all  places  of 
earth,  sea,,  and  air,  which  we  ran  reach  ; 
and  [lartly  from  the  observations  and  e3(}>e* 
rtmenta  of  philosophers,  which  shew  that 
oven  air  and  fmoke,  and  eveiy  body  upon 
which  e^perimeut^  have  been  mode,  gravis 
tate  precisely  in  prupoitloti  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  i  that  the  luea  and  earth  gravitate 
toward$i  the  moon,  and  the  moon  toiA-ards 
them  ;  that  the  planet!}  and  cometa  ^^ran- 
Uito  towards  the  sun,  and  towards*  one 
another,  and  \\w  sim  t^i wards  them.  This 
is  the  sum  of  evideQce  i  and  it  is  as  differ- 
eiiit  from  demonstration*  on  the  one  hand, 
as  from  conjecture  on  the  other,,  Jt  is  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  which  we  have,  thnt 
fire  Til.  ill  hurnand  water  drown,  tlmt  bread  will 
nourish  and  arsenic  poison,  which^  I  think, 
would  not  properly  be  called  conjecture. 

a  It  ii,  proper  here  to  eitplain  what  is 
meant  by  the  canae  of  a  phenomenon,  when 
that  word  ib  used  in  natural  philoaophy. 
The  Hord  eaufie  ia  so  ambif^ioufi.,  that  I  fear 
nmny  mit^tnke  its  invmninp;,  and  take  it  tti 
menu  the  ctiicietit  canine,  ^vhich  1  think  it 
never  does  in  this  science. 

U.  By  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  nothing 
is  meant  but  the  law  of  nature,  of  whivli 
that  phenomenon  is  an  instance^  or  a  neces- 
sary eonsequeiie&  The  cause  of  a  body^a 
falling  tti  the  ground  is  it*  gravity.  But 
gravity  i^  not  an  t^Hicient  cause,  but  a  gene- 
ral law,  that  obtains  in  nature,  of  which 
law  tlie  fall  r>f  this  body  is  a  particular  in- 
stniice.  The  eanao  why  a  hc^^  projeded 
mi^ve^  In  a  fiafabola,  ^  that  tins  motioti  ia 
the  ne«eii«ary  ^onsequciice  of  the  nroje^tllo 
fofw  ftnd  pavtty  united.  But  these  are 
nf>t  dHoicnt  cnuees ;  they  are  only  laws  uf 
nature.  In  niituml  phtlotophy,  tht^refore, 
we  s^'ck  only  the  general  laws,  aeeonJing  lo 
which  natura  wiirk?^,  and  these  we  eall  the 
caused  of  what  i**  duno  nccordinp  to  them. 
Tltit  such  lawH  cannot  be  the  efficient  caiiMi 
c*f  jMi}  Ihiiv^.  Tliey  arc  only  ibe  fuk  aecort?* 
111^  to  ^vbid)  Uic  dtleit;nt  cnuM?  nperaifiR. 

MK  A  iiatursi]  pluh«Mtpher  may  pearrh 
jjiflt+r  tli«*  rnuMT  of  N  law  mi  n.^ture ;  btil 
Ifttn  jutui.H  m*  iv*>fr  thnn  Mfarehttig  f^r  a 
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more  general  law,  which  mdudes  that  par- 
ticular law,  and  perliaps  many  others  under 
it.  This  was  all  that  Newton  aimed  at  by 
his  ether.  He  thought  it  possible,  that,  if 
there  was  such  an  ether,  the  gravitation  of 
bodies,  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  many  other  laws  of  nature, 
might  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
elasticity  and  repelling  force  of  the  ether. 
But,  supposing  this  ether  to  exist,  its  elas- 
ticity and  repelling  force  must  be  considered 
as  a  law  of  nature  ;  and  the  efficient  cause 
of  this  elasticity  would  still  have  been  latent 
11.  Efficient  causes,  properly  so  calle<l, 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. Its  business  is,  from  partieuhir 
facts  in  the  material  world,  to  collect,  by 
just  induction,  the  laws  that  are  general, 
and  from  these  the  more  ^neral,  as  far  as 
we  can  go.  And  when  this  is  done,  natural 
philosopliy  has  no  more  to  do.  It  exhibits 
to  our  view  the  grand  machine  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  analysed,  as  it  were,  and  taken 
to  pieces,  with  the  connexions  and  depend- 
encies of  its  several  parts,  and  the  laws  of 
its  several  movements.  It  l)elong8  to 
another  branch  of  philosophy  to  consider 
whether  this  machine  is  the  work  of  chance 
or  of  design,  and  whether  of  good  or  of  bad 
design  ;  whether  there  is  not  an  intelligent 
first  Mover  who  contrived  the  whole,  and 
gives  motion  to  the  whole,  according  to  the 
mws  which  the  natural  philosopher  has  dis- 
covered, or,  perhaps,  according  to  laws 
still  more  general,  of  which  we  can  only 
discover  some  branches;  and  whether  he 
does  these  things  by  his  own  hand,  so  to 
speak,  or  employs  subordinate  efficient 
causes  to  execute  his  purposes.  These  are 
very  noble  and  important  inquiries,  but  they 
do  not  belong  to  natural  philosophy ;  nor 
can  we  proceed  in  them  in  the  way  ojf  ex- 
periment and  induction,  the  only  instru- 
ments the  natural  philosopher  uses  in  his 
researches. 

12.  Whether  you  call  this  branch  of 
philosophy  Natural  Theology  or  Meta- 
physics, I  care  not ;  but  I  think  it  ought 
not  to  l>e  confounded  with  Natural  Philo- 
sophy; and  neither  of  them  with  Mathe- 
nmtics.  Let  the  mathematician  demon- 
strate the  relation  of  abstract  quantity ;  the 
natural  philosopher  investigate  the  la^^-s  of 
the  nmterial  system  by  induction ;  and  the 
metaphysician,  tlio  final  causes,  and  the 
efficient  causes  of  what  we  see  and  what 
natural  philosophy  discovers  in  the  world 
we  live  in. 

13.  As  to  final  causes,  they  stare  us  in 
the  face  wherever  we  cast  our  eyes.  I  can 
no  more  doubt  whether  the  eye  was  niade 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  and  the  ear  of 
hearing,  tlian  I  can  doubt  of  a  mathenia- 
tioni  axiom ;  yet  the  evidence  in  neither 
matltoniatical  demonstration,  nor  \>  it  in- 


duction. In  a  word,  final  causes,  good  final 
causes,  are  seen  plainly  everywhere :  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  earth ;  in  the  constitU' 
tion  of  ever\'  animal,  and  in  our  own  consti- 
tution of  body  and  of  mind ;  and  they  are 
most  worthy  of  observation,  and  have  a 
charm  in  them  that  delights  the  soul. 

14.  As  to  Efficient  Causes,  I  am  afraid 
our  faculties  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way,  , 
and  almost  only  to  general  conclusions.  I 
hold  it  to  be  self-evident,  that  every  pro- 
duction, and  every  cliange  in  nature,  must 
have  an  efficient  cause  that  has  powei 
to  produce  the  effect ;  and  that  an  effect 
which  has  the  most  manifest  marks  of  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  and  goodness,  must  have 
an  intelligent,  wise,  and  good  efficient  cause. 
From  these,  and  some  such  self-evident 
trutlis,  we  may  discover  the  principles  of 
natural  theology,  and  that  the  Deity  is  the 
first  efficient  cause  of  all  nature.  But  how 
far  he  oi)erates  in  nature  immediately,  or 
how  far  by  the  ministry  of  subordinate  effi- 
cient causes,  to  which  he  has  given  power 
adequate  to  the  task  committed  to  them,  I 
am  afraid  our  reason  is  not  able  to  discover, 
and  we  can  do  little  else  than  conjecture. 
We  are  led  by  nature  to  believe  ourselves 
to  be  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  volun- 
tary actions  ;  and,  from  analog^',  we  judge 
the  same  of  other  intelligent  beings.  But 
with  regard  to  the  works  of  nature,  I  can- 
not recollect  a  single  instance  wherein  I  can 
say,  with  any  degree  of  assurance,  that  such 

a  thing  is  the  efficient  cause  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon of  nature. 

15.  Malebranche,  and  many  of  the  Car- 
tesians, a8cril)ed  all  to  the  immediate  oper- 
ation of  the  Deity,  except  the  determinations 
of  the  will  of  free  agents.  Leibnitz,  and  all 
his  followers,  maintain,  that  God  finished 
his  work  at  the  creation,  having  endowed 
every  creature  and  every  individual  particle 
of  matter,  with  such  internal  powers  as 
necessarily  produce  all  its  actions,  motions, 
and  changes,  to  the  end  of  time.  OUieis 
have  held,  that  various  intelligent  beings, 
appointed  by  the  Deity  to  their  several 
departments,  are  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
various  operations  of  nature.  Others,  that 
there  are  beings  endowed  with  power  with- 
out intelligence,  which  are  the  efficient 
(^uses  in  naturc*s  operations  ;  and  they 
liave  given  them  the  name  of  Plastic 
Powers,  or  Plastic  Natures.  A  late  author 
of  your  Lordship*s  acquaintance,*  has  given  ' 
it  as  ancient  metaphysics,  Tluit  every  body 
in  the  universe  is  compounded  of  two  sub- 
stances united— to  wit,  an  immaterial  mind 
or  soul,  which,  in  the  inanimate  creation, 
has  the  power  of  motion  without  thought ; 
and  of  inert  matter  as  the  other  part.  The 
celcbrHted    Dr  Priestley  nmintains,    that 
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i}ialt£!rj  pniperly  orgjuiiu^ed^  lias  nat  otHy  the 
pciwer  of  TOotlonT  bat  of  thought  and  kiteU 
ligeacu  ;  loid  tliat  a  man  La  only  a.  piecm  uf 
lUAtt^r  properly  organized, 

J  6,  Of  aX\  these  ^^teoiB  about  the  effi- 
ctetit  causes  of  the  pheivotraeaa  of  nature, 
thetQ  b  not  one  that,  in  my  opinion^  can  be 
either  proved  or  refuted  from  the  prindplea 
of  iwtural  philoaopliy.  They  belong  to 
metaphysical  and  atfpft  riot  natttr&l  pliilo- 
vvphyj  whether  they  be  true  or  false.  Some 
of  them,  1  thmk,  may  be  refuted  upon  ineca- 
physical  piii:iC)pl^  ;  but^  tm  to  the  otheri»,  I 
can  neither  eee  *iuch  evirleiice  for  them  ot 
againfit  them  as  deterrnine*  my  belief. 
iTiey  seem  to  me  to  he  conjecturea  ouly 
about  mattera  where  we  have  not  evideuec  ; 
and,  therefore^  I  must  eunfeea  my  ignor- 
aac«t 

17,  As  to  tlie  point  i^hieh  |;ave  occasion 
to  Ibb  tong  detail^  Whether  there  is  reason 
tn  think  that  matter  gravitates  by  iin  in* 
herent  power,  and  is  the  efficient  cauM!  of 
its  own  gravitation^  [  m.y,  lirst,  This  is  a 
metaphysical  qucsttiitriH,  which  concerns  not 
Dftttiral  phl!(jt«Jpliv>  and  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  refuted  by  any  principle  in  that 
aGien«&  Natural  phUf«*iphy  infurma  uisi, 
that  marker  ^mvitates  Jicf^rrditi;?  tti  a  certain 
law  ;  and  it  flays  no  nune*  Whether  mat- 
ter be  active  or  pas^ii^e  in  p*avitation,  can* 
not  be  determined  by  any  experiment  I  eau 
think  of,  I  f  it  should  be  sai  d  that  we  on^ht 
t0  «oil«lyde  it  to  Im*  active,  lietiiiiBe  we  per* 
emvn  Di^  e3Ltern:tl  caoise  of  it3  gravitation, 
thifl  iligttiiient,  1  fear,wiU  go  tw  far.  Be- 
sides it  is  very  weak,  araouniing  only  to 
thia  s  1  do  not  |*ereeive  such  a  thing,  tliere» 
fjre  it  d©e»  not  e*i*?, 

I8i  t  never  ctjuld  «iee  good  reason  to 
believe  that  matter  liH&any  active  power  at 
a,lL  And,  indeed^  if  it  were  evident  that  It 
ba«  «n^,t  think  there  could  be  no  good  reason 
is^gned  for  n^>t  allowing  it  ntherit.  Your 
Lurdahip  speaks  of  the  power  of  resisting 
mution,  and  Bomo  others,  as  acknowledged 
active  powers  inberetit  in  matter.  As  to 
the  resistance  to  motion^  and  the  continn- 
sjice  in  mot  inn  j  1  never  oo^Ul  satisfy  my- 
tteJf  w  lift  her  th»fte  are  uot  the  neeesisary 
c«iiiseniiimce«i  of  nmttf»r  being  iTij^gtive,  If 
tliey  iiitfily  uctivity^  that  may  lie  in  mmie 
oUii'r  i*siuw. 

19,  I  uiu  not  able  to  form  ariy  dintitiet 
(!i*ince]ition  of  nctive  pou  er  but  such  ma  1  Bnd 
in  rnvf^it  I  can  ouly  mutftt  my  active 
power  by  will,  which  Kuppqaaa  tlHinght  It 
wsnifltotne,  that,  if  I  waa  n^d  ctm»ciouB  of 
astirity  in  myself,  lenuld  never,  from  things 
I  s9e»bont  me,  have  had  i1«m  cnnttption  or 
id«a  of  ftciivf  jiower.  1  wee  a  aueee«mion  of 
chftBge^  but  I  »e«  not  thv  power,  that  i% 
ihcc&cieut  cause  of  tUeni ;  hut^  having  got 
the  notion  of  active  pomiT,  frt»m  the  con- 
aciousneea  of  my  own  activity,  and  finding 


it  ft  Aret  prineiploi  tliat  every  production 
requires  active  power,  I  can  reason  about 
an  active  power  of  that  kind  I  am  acquainted 
with — that  is,  such  as  supposes  thought  and 
ehoiee,  and  is  exerted  by  wilt  Hut,  if  there 
isanything  in  an  nnihinkln^  inaninjaie  being 
that  can  be  called  active  jjower,  I  know  not 
wkiit  it  IK,  and  eatmot  reiuion  about  it. 

20.  If  you  conceive  that  the  activity  of 
ttiatter  b  directed  by  thought  and  will  in 
matter,  every  particle  of  matter  must  know 
the  situatiou  and  distance  of  every  other 
particle  within  the  planetary  system  ;  but 
this,  I  am  apt  to  thiuk,  i^  not  your  Lord- 
bhip^^  opinion. 

21.  1  must  therefore  conelndcj  that  this 
active  pitwer  is  guided  in  «Jl  its  operations 
by  8ori^e  intelligient  Being,  who  knows  both 
the  law  of  gravitaUon,  and  the  distance  and 
t^ittiation  of  every  particle  of  matter  with 
regard  to  every  other  particle,  in  all  the 
changes  tliat  happen  in  the  material  world. 
I  con  only  conceive  two  ways  in  vthich  thin 
particle  of  matter  can  be  guided,  in  all  the 
exertions  of  its  acttvo  power,  by  an  intelli' 
gent  Beinif.  Either  it  was  formed,  in  ita 
creation,  upon  a  foreknowledge  of  all  th? 
^iituntion*  it  shall  ever  he  in  with  respect  to 
other  fiartieles,  and  had  audi  an  internal 
dtrueture  given  it,  as  necessarily  produces, 
In  succession,  ail  tlie  motlouj^  and  tend- 
encies to  motion,  it  shall  ever  esert-  Thin 
wDuid  make  every  particle  of  matter  a  roa- 
chine  or  automaton,  and  every  particle  of  a 
different  fitrueture  from  every  other  jiartlole 
in  the  universe,  ThiN  ii^  indeed  the  opinion 
of  Leibnitz  i  but  I  am  not  prejudiced  against 
it  U|ion  thataeeouni ;  I  only  wished  to  know 
whether  your  LnrdsViip  adopted  it  or  not. 
Antithcr  'wiiy,  and  the  only  other  way,  in 
which  I  can  conceive  the  active  power  of  a 
particle  of  matter^  guided  by  an  intelligent 
Being,  is  by  a  continual  inHyence  exerted 
aceo tiding  to  ita  situation  and  the  situation 
of  other  partieleft^  1  u  tliiu  naiw?,  the  partick 
wftuld  be  jjuided  ««  &  horse  U  by  his  rider  5 
and  1  think  it  would  be  impro|ier  to  ascribe 
to  it  the  power  of  gravitation.  It  his  only 
the  power  of  obeymg  it*  guide.  Whether 
your  Lordnhip  chooses  the  first  or  the  last 
iti  this  altemativot  I  shDubJ  be  |<^lad  to 
know  ;  or  whether  you  can  think  of  a  third 
way  tietter  than  either. 

S2.  1  will  not  add  to  the  length  of  so 
immoderately  long  a  letter  by  critictBing 
ujion  the  passa^^  you  quote  f^m  Newton, 
T  have  a  great  regard  for  his  judgment ;  but 
where  he  differs  from  tan,  I  think  hitn 
wmng. 

The  idea  of  natural  phitooophy  I  have 
given  in  this  letter,  I  think  1  hftd  from  him. 
If  in  scholia  and  queiMS  begivoiA  Tmofe  to 
his  ihon^'ht'^,  and  wtmnolSmm  antna  the 
regions  t)  I  tmtural  iheotofvyftod  mtte^hyakw, 
this  I  think  is  vtvy  atlowmble,  and  is  n^t  to 
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be  conndered  a  part  of  his  physics,  which 
are  contained  in  his  propositions  and  corol- 
laries. Even  his  queries  and  conjectures 
are  valuable  ;  but  I  think  he  never  intended 
that  they  should  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Tho.  Rbid. 


VII. 

LAWS  OP  MOTION — PRKSSURB  OF  FLUIDS. 

January  25,  1781. 

Mr  Lord, — To  what  cause  is  it  owing 
tluit  I  diffor  so  much  from  your  Lordship 
in  Fliysicfl,  when  we  differ  so  little  in  Meta- 
physics ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
{>henomenon.  Whether  is  it  owing  to  our 
laving  different  Cimceptions  to  the  same 
words  ? — or,  as  I  rather  think  it  is,  to 
your  being  dissatisfied  with  the  three  gene- 
ral laws  of  motion  ?  Without  them  I  know 
not  indeed  how  to  reason  in  physics.  Ar- 
chimedes rc:t»4)ned  from  them  both  in  me- 
chanics and  hydrostatics.  Galileo,  Huy- 
gens.  Wren,  Wallis,  Mariotte,  and  many 
others,  reasoned  from  thcin,  without  ob- 
serving that  they  did  so. 

I  have  not  iudeed  any  scruples  about  tho 
principles  of  hydrostatics.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
definition  of  a  fluid,  the  three  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  Uw  of  gravitation ;  and,  therefore, 
I  cannot  assent  to  your  Lordsliip*s  reason- 
ing, either  about  the  pressure  of  fluids,  or 
about  the  suspension  uf  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer. 

As  to  the  first,  the  experiments  which  shew 
that  fluids  do,  in  fact,  press  widequaque, 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  well  known  to  your 
Lordship,  that  1  apprehend  it  is  not  the  fact 
you  question,  but  the  cause.  You  think 
that  gravity  is  not  the  cause.  Why  ?  IJe- 
cause  gravity  gives  to  every  part  of  the  fluid 
a  tendency  downwards  only ;  and  what  is 
true  of  every  part,  is  true  of  the  whole : 
therefore,  the  whole  has  no  other  tendency 
but  downward.  This  ar^ment  is  specious, 
but  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it  If  the  parts  did 
not  act  upon  one  another,  and  counteract 
one  another,  the  argument  would  be  good ; 
but  the  parts  are  so  connected,  that  one 
cannot  go  down  but  another  must  go  up, 
an<l,  therefore,  that  very  gravity  which 
presses  down  one  part  presses  up  another : 
so  that  every  part  is  pressed  down  by  its 
own  gravity,  and  pressed  up,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  gravity  of  other  parts ;  and 
the  contrary  pressures  being  equal,  it  re- 
mains at  rest 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  baUnce 
equilibrating  by  equal  weights  in  l)oth  scales. 
I  say  each  arm  of  tho  balance  is  c<iually 
pressed  upwards  and  downwanis  at  thr  nnnic 


time,  and  from  that  cause  is  at  rest ;  although 
the  tendency  of  the  weights,  in  each  of  the 
scales,  is  downwards  only.  I  prove  it  a  potm 
teriori ;  because  the  arm  of  a  balance  being 
moveable  by  the  least  force,  if  it  was  pressed 
in  one  direction  only,  it  would  move  in  that 
direction :  but  it  does  not  move.  I  prove 
it  a  priori ;  because  the  necessary  effect  of 
pressing  one  arm  do^^Ti,  is  the  pressing  the 
other  up  with  the  same  force :  therefore, 
each  arm  is  pressed  down  by  the  weight  in 
its  own  scale,  and  equally  pressed  up  by  the 
weight  in  the  other  scale ;  and,  being  preased 
with  equal  force  in  contrary  directions,  it 
remains  at  rest  Your  Lordship  will  easily 
apply  this  reasoning  to  a  fluid,  every  part  ii 
which  is  as  moveable  as  the  biUance  is  abont 
lis  fulcrum ;  and  no  one  part  can  move,  but 
an  equal  part  must  be  moved  in  a  oontnuy 
direction.  And  I  think  it  is  impossible  we 
should  differ  in  this,  but  in  words. 

Next,  as  to  the  barometer.  You  say  the 
mercury  is  kept  up  by  the  expansive  power 
of  the  air :  but  you  say  further,  that  it  is 
not  kept  up  by  the  weight  of  the  air.  I 
agree  to  the  first,  but  not  to  the  last.  The 
expansive  power  of  the  air  is  owring  to  its 
being  compressed  ;  and  it  is  compreoed  by 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere. 
Its  expansive  force  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
force  that  presses  and  condenses  it;  and 
that  force  is  the  weight  of  the  air  above  it, 
to  the  top  qf  the  atmosphere^Bo  that  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  air  is  the  oauga  proximn, 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  the  causa 
remota  of  the  sxutpension  of  the  mercui^*. 
Your  Lordship  knows  the  maxim,  Causa 
cau8<B  est  cauaa  causati,  Tho  barometer, 
therefore,  while  it  measures  the  expansive 
force  of  the  air  which  presses  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  at  tho  same  time 
measures  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  the  cause  of  that  expansive  force, 
and  exactly  equal  to  it.  If  the  aur  was  not 
pressed  by  the  incumbent  weight,  it  would 
expand  in  boundless  space,  until  it  had  no 
more  expansive  force. 

As  to  the  observation  in  the  poetscripty 
it  is  true,  that  the  gravity  of  the  air,  while 
it  rests  upon  an  unyielding  bottom,  wiD  give 
no  motion  to  it ;  but  the  mercury  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  yields  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air  upon  it,  until  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  is  baUmccd  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air. 

What  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  call  the 
Opus  Magnum,  goes  on,  but  more  slowly 
than  I  wish — I  am,  most  respectfully,  my 
Lord,  yours, 

Tho.  Rbid. 
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~JHi  THIE  ACCmtftliATKD  BfOrmS  OP  FALLIKil 

BOPIES. 

aias^m  Coikge,  Mw.  II,  IJB^A. 

Mv  hoTkiiy—Myhwe  lli&t  your  I^rdafilp 
m  in  no  woine  at^te  of  health  thmi  wfa^o  I 
lefit  you,  Ani)  that  the  rest  of  the  good  family 
mre  w«U,  b  confli-med  by  your  ixiutiQUuig 
yaa^  favounte  specuLaCiouH.  I  ppoTniged  io 
call  upon  you  in  the  luornmg  hti^orv  1  isxmc 
away,  I  seDC  in  Samael  to  s*}^  if  you  was 
awake  :  he  reported  tbot  you  was  sleeping 
sound  ;  and  1  could  tiol  find  It  in  my  heart 
to  difltujrh  your  repose. 

When  we  say,  that,  in  failing  bodies,  the 
^nce  gtme  through  is  a&  the  square  of  Uie 
velocity,  it  must  be  carefully  oiiserved  timt 
the  velocity  meant  in  this  propcK^itiartj  in  the 
Last  Telocity,  which  the  body  mK|uir€^  only 
tiifl  last  monicut  of  ila  (&U  :  but  tljij  apac» 
misant  ia  the  whole  epai^  gone  through, 
foom  the  beginninf  of  its  fall  to  the  end. 

As  tbii  IS  the  meaning  of  the  propoeitiou, 
your  Lordship  will  easity  pensive,  that  the 
vdocity  of  the  last  in<inieut  must  indeed 
OOrreepond  to  the  biisicq  gone  tlirouj^h  in 
l^adt  moment,  but  cannot  correspond  to  the 
i|ao0  gone  through  io  any  preceding nioment, 
whli  a  lees  velodty;  mudy  eoosequeutly.  can- 
nol  oorKapond  to  the  wholt;  spiwie  gone 
tiirongh  in  the  last  and  all  pn.'ireding  mo-* 
mesnta  taken  together.  You  say  very  justly, 
that^  whether  the  tnotion  be'  e^iuable  vr 
accelemled,  tlio  s^pace  gone  through  in  any 
instant  of  time  i-orrefipondB  to  ihe  velocity 
in  that  instant.  But  it  docs  not  follow  froin 
this,  that,  in  aeeeterated  motion,  the  apace 
^one  thtongh  in  many  sncceedioi*  instants 
win  oorrespund  to  the  velocity  of  the  last 
instant 

If  any  writer  in  physics  has  pretended  to 
demonstrate  inatheniaticaUy  this  propoei' 
tion-  that  a  body  falling  bygmvity  m  v^^w, 
goea  tlimugli  a  space  whii^  is  as  the  WlUaf^ 
of  ita  last  velocity ;  be  must  be  ont!  who 
writefl  without  distinct  Qonoeptions^  of  wbit^h 
kind  we  have  not  a  few. 

The  proposition  ifi  not  mathematical,  but 
phyaicaL  It  adrnit«  not  of  demonstrattOD, 
as  your  Ijordsiiip  justly  obsetvea,  but  of 
pr«of  by  experiment,  or  n^floning  grounded 
on  e^p«^riment*  There  is,  however^  ft  mft- 
ihematlcai  proposition,  wluch  pooslblj  an 


inaccurate  writer  might  confound  with  the 
last  mentioned.  Jt  iti  this— that  a  body 
unifonnly  aecelemted  from  a  state  of  rest, 
wiU  go  through  a  space  which  m  as  the 
aquare  of  the  lasit  velocity,  *  This  is  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  and  has  been  malhema- 
ticaily  demonstrated  i  and  it  may  be  mode 
a  step  m  the  proof  of  the  physical  proposi- 
tion. But  the  proof  must  be  completed  by 
shewing,  that,  in  Iket,  bodies  descending  by 
gravitation  are  miiformly  accelerated*  This 
IS  BomeiimeB  shevm  hy  a  machine  in  vente^l 
by  S^Graveeande,  to  measure  the  velocities 
of  falling  bodies;  sometimes  it  is  proved 
by  the  experiments  upon  pendulums ;  and 
sometimes  we  deduce  it  by  reasoning  from 
the  second  law  of  motion^  which  we  think 
LB  grounded  on  universal  experience.  So 
that  the  proof  of  the  phyai<^l  proposition 
always  rests  ultimately  upon  experience,  and 
not  sokly  n^ion  matUematicat  demonstra- 
tiOtk— I  am,  my  Lord,  respectfully  yours, 
Tuo.  RKin. 


EJETaACT  OP  A  LnTaft  TO  IfRS  OK L^ 34 MO ^0^ 
AFTER  THE  OSATtt  OF  HER  UUSBANO, 
LORD  KAMES^  Iftf  I7S2. 

J  accept^  dear  madam^  the  present  yon 
sent  me,*  as  a  testimooy  of  youf  regard, 

and  as  a  precious  relic  of  a  man  whose 
talents  I  odmircKl  and  whof^e  virtues  I 
honoured ;  a  man  who  honoured  me  with 
a  share  of  hia  conversation,  and  of  hii  eor» 
respondence,  winch  is  my  pride,  and  which 
gave -me  tho  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
his  real  worth* 

I  have  lost  iu  him  one  of  the  greatest 
eontforlsof  my  life;  but  his  remembrance 
will  always  be  dear  to  me,  and  demand  my 
best  wishes  and  prayers  for  those  whom  he 
has  left  behind  him. 

When  time  has  abated  your  just  grief 
for  ihe  loss  of  such  a  husband,  the  roool- 
Icction  of  his  eminent  talents,  and  of  his 
pubUe  ^od  domestic  virtues,  will  pour  balm 
mto  the  wound.  Friends  are  not  lost  who 
leave  such  a  chamber  behind  them,  and 
such  an  example  to  those  wlio  come  alter 
them. 


«  AfofifBtitbDa* 


^M 
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C— LETTERS  TO  DR  JAMES  GREGORY. 


lifasgou  Cvl/ege,  April  "J,  1703. 

Dear  Sir, — By  favour  of  Mr  Patrick 
Wilsuu,  our  Assistant  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, I  send  you  two  more  numbers  of  ray 
lucubrations.*  I  am  not  sure  when  I  can 
send  more,  as  I  am  not  sure  whether  my 
scribe  may  soon  leave  the  College. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
continue  to  iavour  me  with  your  observa- 
tions, though  1  have  put  off  examining  those 
you  have  sent  mitil  the  MSS.  be  returned, 
which  I  expect  about  the  end  of  this  month, 
along  with  Dug.  Stewart *8  observations.  I 
have  also  sent  the  Genealogy  of  the  Gre- 

f  tries,  which  your  brother  left  with  me : 
suspected  that  it  was  more  particular  than 
the  copy  I  had,  but  1  find  they  agree  per- 
fectly. 

You  will  please  deliver  it  to  him,  with 
my  compliments.  The  few  days  he  was 
here  he  payed  his  respects  to  all  the  Pro- 
fessors and  all  his  acquaintance,  and  they 
are  all  very  much  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance. If  it  please  God  to  spare  his  hfe,  I 
hope  he  will  do  honour  to  his  Aima  Maier^ 
and  to  his  friends.t 

I  know  not  upon  what  authority  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  news-writen  have 
given  contradictory  accounts  of  Dr  Hun- 
ter's settlement8.:t  There  is  nothing  cer- 
tainly known  here.  I  know  that,  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  he  made  a  settlement  very 
favourable  to  this  College.  But  whether 
this  b  altered,  or  in  what  respect,  I  believe 
nobody  here  knows.  But  we  shaU  probably 
know  soon.  He  was  surely  a  man  Uiat  did 
great  honour  to  his  country,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  his  publick  spirit,  which  I  take  to 
have  been  great,  will  have  disposed  him  to 
leave  his  books,  medals,  and  other  literary 
furniture— which  he  had  collected  at  vast 
expense,  and  with  great  industry — in  such 
a  way  as  that  it  may  be  useful  to  the  pub- 
lick. 

I  bog  you  to  make  my  best  respects  to 
Mrs  Gregory,  and  to  all  your  family ;  and 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
Tho.  Rrid. 

•  Hi«  "  FMays  on  he  Intellectual  Pnweni  **— H 
f  I  his  w<t>  the  Kc%.  William  Gngory,  A.  M.  of 
BiUliol  College,  Oxford,  alterwards  Hector  of  n 
Mary's,  Bentham.  and  one  of  the  Preachen  of  Can. 
tertniry  Cathedral.  He  h«d  studied  at  Glasgow  prcb. 
vioiiily  to  ei'tcring  at  Oxford.— H« 

I  The  celebrated  l)r  Wm.  Hunter.  He  bequeathed 
hit  anatoinicaljireparationt,  lilvrary,  and  collection 
of  medal*,  to  the  Unlverfltr  of  Olavgow,  and  a  aum 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  niuieum.— H. 


II. 


Glasgow  CoiUge,  June  8,  1783. 

Dbar  Sir, 

I  cannot  get 
more  copied  of  my  papers  till  next  winter, 
and  indeed  have  not  much  more  ready. 
i  his  parcel  goes  to  page  658.  I  believe 
what  you  have  got  before  may  be  one^ialf 
or  more  of  all  1  intend.  The  materials  of 
what  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  copyer  are 
partly  discourses  read  in  our  Literary  So- 
ciety, partly  notes  of  my  Lectiues. 

Your  judgment  of  what  yon  have  seen 
flatters  me  very  much,  and  adds  greatly  to 
my  own  opinion  of  it,  thon^  authors  sel- 
dom are  dieficient  in  a  good  opinion  of  their 
own  works. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  my  obligatioiis 
to  you  for  the  pains  you  liave  taken,  and  pro- 
pose to  take  again  uponit  I  have  carefully 
uud  up  the  observations  you  sent  me,  to  be 
considered  when  the  copy  they  refer  to  is 
returned,  and  1  hope  for  the  continuation  of 
them.  The  analogy  between  memory  and 
prescience  is,  I  beheve,  a  notion  of  my  own. 
But  I  shall  be  open  to  oonviedon  on  this 
and  every  thing  else  we  may  differ  about. 

I  have  often  thought  of  what  yoa  propose 
—to  give  the  History  of  the  Ideal  System ; 
and  what  I  have  to  say  against  it,  by  itself, 
and  I  am  far  from  being  positive  that  it 
stands  in  the  most  proper  place.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  easier  to  judge  of  this  wlien  the 
work  is  concluded.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
put  it  in  separate  chapters,  whose  titles  may 
direct  those  who  have  no  taste  for  it  to  pass 
over  them.  But  I  hope  to  have  your  opi- 
nion upon  this  point  at  more  length  when 
we  meet  I  observe  that  Boyle  and  others, 
who,  at  the  Reformation  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, gave  new  light,  found  it  necessary  to 
contrast  their  discoveries  with  the  Aristo- 
telian notions  which  then  prevailed.  We 
could  now  wish  their  works  pureed  of  the 
controversial  part ;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  pro- 
per and  necessary  at  Uie  time  they  wrote, 
when  men*s  minds  were  fall  of  the  old  sys* 
tems,  and  prepossessed  in  its  favour.  What 
I  take  to  be  the  genuine  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  is  in  so  low  a  state,  and  has 
so  many  enemies,  that,  I  apprehend  those 
who  would  make  any  improvement  in  it 
must,  for  some  time  at  least,  build  with  one 
hand,  and  hold  a  weapon  with  the  other. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  and 
will  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  acquaint  me 
when  you  have  fixed  your  time,  that  I  may 
l»e  sure  to  be  at  home.     I  beg  you  wiU 
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m;  besi  <Kim|)luneTiU  to  Mre  Gregory , 
whom  I  should  be  liAppy  lo  aee  ftloug  with 
you  ill  irtHxl  beftlth,  and  to  Mf  D.  Cjonlun, 
if  h^  is  still  ivitb  yoii^  and  io  jlIL  your  fa- 
mily ;;  And  ATii^  dear  atr, 

Your»  most  afTectboatcly, 


in. 

n  KAiiSm, — I  send  you  now  the  r^mumrler 
of  what  J  propoae  to  print  with  respect  to 
the  iDtelWcluiLL  Powers  of  the  Miml.  It 
iii«y,  perhApSt  be  a  ycftr  before  wkiit  relates 
to  tJ]^  Active  Powers  be  ready,  and,  there- 
fore, I  tbiftk  the  forr«erraij;ht  be  puhliftbed 
by  itself^  as  it  is  very  uiieerUiui  whether  I 
ah&ll  live  to  pMblish  the  l&tter. 

I  have  enclosed,  in  the  Bret  of  the  three 
poperB  now  sent,  the  contentfi  of  the  whril^j 
whid^  you  wan  so  food  as  to  write  out  na 
far  OS  tt  WAS  caiTiod  last  year  1  thuiU  the 
tltkinay  he^  EssajftenihtJntfflectual  Fowen 
^^^  Human  Mindf  It  will  cttsity  divido 
into  eight  essays,  aa  you  wi\[  fle«  by  the 
eon  tents  ;  but  with  regard  to  this^  as  well 
as  whether  the  two  parts  niay  be  published 
gyreteiyy  I  wbh  to  have  your  ndvtce  and 
Ml  Slll»n's^^%. )  Since  you  have  been  so 
Modasto  take  acoticem  m  it,  I  apprehend 
uanlieBccond  Part^-I  mean  what  relates  to 
tlie  Active  powers — ^will  not  be  near  so  large 
A0  the  first,  I  wiah  to  liave  the  manuscript, 
with  your  remarks  and  Blr  Stimrt's^  (.^vr,) 
alfout'the  end  of  April,  if  you  can.  Dr 
Rove  at  Chiswirk — who,  you  know,  has  all 
alotijr  had  a  |)rincipal  eonecrn  in  Th^ 
Atottth^ff  //^'i^irta^^hasniademe  a  very  kind 
offer,  that,  if  I  pleaee  to  send  the  MSS»  to 
hitn,  be  will  both  give  me  hh  remarks,  and 
tiTcit  witli  a  bookseller  About  the  sale  of  it. 
I  think  this  is  an  offer  that  I  ought  not  to  re- 
fine i  and  I  can  have  a  good  occaaiou  of 
Bending  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May,  hv  hb  son,  who  is  at  this  college. 
£  long'  to  iiear  bow  Mrs  Orcp-irv  haa  stoo*l 
UlkaftTtre  winter^  and  beg  my  luo^t  humble 
fmpeet«  to  her,  aud  to  the  Rev^  Mr  Wil- 
liam, when  yoQ  write  him. 

I  send  yon  on  the  other  page  an  ane<;dote 
respe<^g  Sir  1,  Newton,*  which  I  do  not 
remember  whether  T  ever  happened  to  men- 
tion to  you  in  conversntion^  If  his  defieeiit 
be  not  dearly  as^certaiiied,  (as  I  think  it  ta 
m^t  iu  the  books  I  havif  seen,)  might  it  not 
b«  worth  while  for  the  antifjnarian  branch 
of  yciur  R,  Society,  to  inctnire  if  they 
QUI  find  irvidenee  to  cijnBrm  the  aeeount 
which  h«  ia  SAtd  to  have  given  of  himself, 
Shot-iff  CroM  WAA  very  ■ealoiia  about  it, 

■  Kee  Bro«if«'i  "  Ut^of  Newton,'  sa4.  MM, 
Hciifi  Iriw  10  Sir  Hotnion,  «t  lb»  ewl  of  hli  Cor- 


when  death  put  tt  at^p  to  hii  lnqttiricA»~l 
am,  dear  Sir,  yours  moel  respectfully, 

Tno.  Reid. 

When  I  lived  in  Old  Aberdeen,  above 
twenty  yeani  ago^  I  happened  to  be  con- 
verniug  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  with  a  gen< 
tlenuLu  uf  thi*t  country,  who  had  been  lately 
at  Edinbur^^h.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  often  In  enmpany  with  Mr  Hepburn 
of  Keith;,  with  whom  I  hud  the  honour  of 
aoine  ik^r|uumtaucL\  Ho  baid  ibat^  speaking 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr  Hepburn  men- 
tioned «n  Aoeedote,  which  he  had  from  Mr 
James  Gregory,  Frofeaaor  of  Mathematiea 
at  Edinburgh,  which  was  to  this  purpose  i-^ 
Mr  Gregory  being  at  Loudon  for  some  time 
alter  he  resigned  the  TnathemAtical  chair, 
WEui  often  with  Sir  I,  Newton»  One  day 
Sir  Isaac  said  to  hira,  *'  Gregory,  I  believe 
you  doii*t  know  that  I  am  coniit.«etcd  with 
Scotland.'*  ''  ^^y\  how.  Sir  IiyiAe  ?*'  said 
Gregory*  Sir  Isaac  said — "  He  was  told, 
that  his  grandfather  was  a  gentlemAU  of 
East  Lothian  ;  that  he  came  to  London  with 
King  James  at  hia  aocenioD  to  the  Crowu 
of  England,  and  there  spent  bis  fortune,  as 
moiiy  more  did  at  that  time,  by  which  bk 
sou  (Sir  Isoac^ft  father)  was  reduced  to  mean 
ciroumstancea.'*  To  this  Gregory  bluntly 
replted_-'^  NewtOD,  a  gentleman  in  East 
Lothian  ?h—I  never  board  of  a  gentleman  of 
East  Loth  inn  of  that  nftme/*  Upon  this 
Sir  I^aacsaid,  that,  being  very  young  when 
hia  father  died,  he  bad  it  only  by  tradition, 
and  it  might  ho  a  mi&t&kei  and  imme- 
diately turned  the  oonTetsation  to  another 
subject, 

I  confer  I  fliiflpected  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  my  author  Itad  given  some  colour-^ 
ijig  to  this  story  ;  and,  therefonr,  I  ne%-er 
mentioned  it  for  a  good  many  years. 

After  I  removiMl  to  Chisgow,  I  came  to 
ho  very  intimatfly  aeqiminted  w^lh  Mr 
Cross,  the  Sheriff  of  Laneriek,  and  one  day 
At  his  own  bouse  mentioned  this  »tory  with- 
out naniitig  my  authorH,  of  whom  I  e\ pressed 
sotne  difRdence*  The  Sheriff  immediately 
took  it  up  as  a  matter  worth  being  inquired 
into.  He  said  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mr  Hephum  of  Keith,  (who  was  then 
alive,)  Atid  that  he  would  writ«  him,  to 
know  whether  he  ever  beatd  Mr  Gregory 
say  that  he  had  sueli  a  eonverfiation  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton«  He  said,  he  knew  that 
Mr  Keilh,  the  Amb«»a4or,  was  aIao  inti- 
mAte  with  Mr  Gi^gcny,  and  that  he  would 
write  him  to  tibt  SAme  puqiose*  Some  time 
after,  Mr  Crms  told  me,  tliat  he  bad 
answers  from  both  the  geotliimen  above* 
mentioned,  and  (hat  both  renientbered  to 
have  heard  Mr  Gregory  metition  Ibe  eon- 
vcrsatbn  between  him  uiid  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton to  the  purpose  above  narrated :  And  aI 
the  Hune  time  aeknowte^ged  thAt  tbey  bAd 


^ 
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in:ule  no  farther  imiairy  about   the  imit- 
ler. 

Mr  Cross,  however,  continued  in  the 
inquiry ;  and,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
told  me,  that  all  he  had  learned  was,  that 
there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  baronet*s  family 
of  the  name  of  Newton  in  West-Lothian, 
or  Mid-Lothian,  (I  have  forgot  which ;) 
that  there  is  a  tradition  in  that  family  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  wrote  a  letter  to  the  old 
knight  that  was,  (I  think  Sir  John  New- 
ton  of  Newton  was  his  name,)  desiring 
to  know  what  children,  and  particularly  what 
sons  he  had  ;  their  age,  and  what  profes- 
sions they  intended.  That  the  old  baronet 
never  deigned  to  return  an  answer  to  this 
letter,  which  his  family  was  sorry  for,  as 
they  thought  Sir  Isaac  might  have  intended 
to  do  something  for  them. 


IV. 

Dbar  Sir, — Happening  to  have  gone  into 
the  country  a  little  way,  y«)ur  letter  of  6th 
June  did  not  reach  me  in  time  to  write  you 
before  you  set  out  upon  your  journey,  which 
I  wish  to  be  attended  with  much  happiness 
to  the  parties,  and  comfort  to  their  fnends.* 

I  was  so  stupid  at  first  as  to  misunder- 
stand the  direction  you  gave  me  how  to 
write  yon.  Now  I  sec  it  is  plain  enough, 
and  I  hope  liave  taken  it  right.  I  send  you 
the  enclosed  to  Dr  Rose,  as  you  desire. 

I  have  by  me  our  friend  D.  Stewart's 
"  Discourse  on  the  Ideas  of  Cause  and 
Effect,**  &c. ;  and  I  have  this  day  sent  him 
my  remarks  upon  it.  I  am  happy  to  find 
his  sentiments  on  that  subject  agree  so 
much  with  my  own.  I  think  it  well  wrote, 
and  hope  it  will  be  very  uRcful. 

Dr  Rose  will  shew  you  the  letter  I  wrote 
to  him  along  with  the  MSS.,  and  one  from 
Mr  Bell+  to  me,  which  I  enclosed  in  it : 
these  contain  all  the  information  I  have  to 
give,  and  all  the  instructions  I  thought 
necessary.  I  expect  an  answer  from  one 
quarter,  at  least,  before  the  work  be  cold  from 
the  press.  But  the  only  answer  that  shall 
ever  have  any  reply  from  me  must  be  one 
who  keeps  good  temper,  and  who  observes 
good  manners,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  next 
one  who,  in  my  opinion,  gives  new  light  to 
the  subject 

I  wish  you  happy  success  in  your  own 
affairs,  and  a  safe  return.  If  nothmg  hap- 
pens of  which  you  wish  to  acquaint  me 
sooner,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on 
your  return  ;  being,  dear  sir, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Tho.  Rkid. 

ni'ifff/ow  Coll.  1784. 

•  This  alludM  to  the  marriage  of  Dr  Gregory*! 
eldert  tUter  to  the  Hev.  ArchilMld  Aliion.^H. 
t  'I1ic  publisher  ~il. 


[  The  letter  quoted  above  by  Mr  Stewart^ 
(p.  34)  <'  to  one  of  Dr  RevPt  moH  iniimaie 
friends,*^  was  aidresaed  toDrJamet  Gregory 
on  the  death  of  hii  Jir»t  wife,  and  shouU 
properly  here  find  its  place. — H.  ] 


OV  THK  M£ANINU  OP  NOTION. 

Glasgow  Colfege,  December  31,  1784. 

Dbar  Sir, — I  had  the  favour  of  yours  by 
Mr  Tower,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  his 
return  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of 
this  season. 

^  I  believe  you  and  I  cannot  differ  about 
right  or  wrong  notionsy  but  in  words. 

The  notions  we  have  of  real  existenoea, 
may  with  good  reason  be  said  to  be  right  oi 
wrong,  true  or  false ;  but  I  think  everv 
notion  of  this  kind  has  a  standard  to  which 
I  believe  my  notion  to  agree ;  and  as  that 
belief  is  true  or  false,  so  my  notion  of  the 
thing  is  true  or  false.  For  instance,  if  my 
notion  of  the  Devil  includes  horns  and  cloven 
feet,  I  nmst  believe  these  to  be  attributes 
of  the  Devil,  otherwise  they  would  not  b< 
included  in  my  notion  of  him.  If  this  be> 
lief  be  wrong,  1  have  a  wrong  notion  of  him ; 
and,  as  soon  as  I  am  convinced  that  this 
belief  is  wrong,  I  leave  out  these  attributet 
in  my  notion  of  Iiim. 

I  may  have  an  abstract  notion  of  a  being 
with  horns  and  cloven  feet,  without  apply- 
ing it  to  any  individual — then  it  is  a  simple 
apprehension,  and  neither  true  nor  fidse ; 
but  it  cannot  be  my  notion  of  any  indivi- 
dual that  exists,  unless  I  believe  that  being 
to  have  these  attributes.  I  am  therefore 
still  apt  to  think  that  true  and  fiUse  can  only 
with  propriety  be  applied  to  notions  which 
include  some  belief;  but  whether  my  re- 
mark on  your  use  of  the  word  notion  be  just 
or  not,  I  cannot  presently  say :  you  will 
judge  for  yourself. 

I  thought  to  have  seen  D.  Stewart  here 
about  this  time.  When  you  see  him,  please 
acquaint  him  that  I  have  made  my  remarks 
upon  the  performance  he  left  with  me.  I 
am  extremely  obliged  to  you  and  him  for 
correcting  the  sheets  of  my  performance. 
You  leave  me  very  little  to  do. 

By  the  slowness  of  printing,  I  conjeoture 
that  the  book  cannot  be  published  next 
spring,  and  can  only  be  ready  for  the  Bprtng 
17^6.  I  desired  long  ago  to  know  of  Mr 
Bell  whether  he  proposed  to  publish  it  in 
one  vol.  or  two ;  but  I  have  not  bad  an 
answer.  I  suspect  it  will  be  too  thick  for 
one  vol.  and  too  thin  for  two.  Perliaps  if 
the  publication  is  delayed  to  178(*,  1  might 
have  my  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers 
ready,  of  which  Mr  Bell  shall  have  the  first 
offer;   and   I    apprehend  that,  with  this 
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addttioni  tlien»  nmy  be  two  alzeabEe  4toa  in 
the  whule.'-'l  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  uifeotionalely, 

Tho.  Rbii^, 

VI. 

Dbar  3ik,~I  Rend  yon  endcsed  what  I 

■pTO^iOBe  lUi  the  title- page  of  my  t^saays^  with 

&«   epistle,    whichj   1  hope*,   you   and  51  r 

Stewart  ^Ul  plea%  to  &Uow  mo  to  pn.*^\  to 

them. 

Wlicthor  your  name  ahould  go  ^tstj  on 
ftt^count  of  your  doctor's  degrtee^  or  Mr 
Stewart*s»  on  account  of  his  semoritj  as  * 
prufesBor,  I  lenvo  you  to  adjust  bet  ween 
yoiitHeh  <*B,  • 

As  to  the  title-pagv,  you  aiid  he  may 
alter  what  yoa  think  fit^f  and  dehver  it  to 
Mr  I^U  without  farihe?  communication 
with  nw,  a«  he  intends  immediAtdy  to  ad^ 
verti»e  the  liook» 

If  you  find  aDytliing  in  the  epistle  that 
you  wotihl  hare  alter^  or  corrected,  you 
may  pl^aese  write  me ;  but  you  need  not 
fiend  liack  the  copy,  as  I  liare  aoopy  by  me. 

I  know  not  how  to  express  my  obti^- 
tlons  to  yuu  aud  Mr  Stewart  for  tfae  aid 
you  have  giveu  me.'— >1  am^  dear  Sir^  your 
fnnst  obliged  servant, 

Tho.  Rsid, 

Gl<isff(nc  Coiii'f/g, 

You  will  give  Ihe  epiBtle  to  the  printers 
when  it  U  waoted,  I  ecnd  with  thiB  the 
iast  part  of  the  51S. 


VIL 

ItR^NfNGS  or  C4tPSl^M0TlVE — I, AW  ur 
Junf  U,  \Wk 

Dkaa  Sir,— I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  your  friendly  consultation  about  ray 
health*  For  two  days  past,  I  l»?e  had 
ahnost  nothmg  of  my  ailment,  whkh  I 
iflcrihe  to  aome  exercise  1  have  taken,  and 
to  m  comfortable  wsLnnuem  in  the  air,  I 
rt-iolve  to  try  some  abort  excursions,  which 
I  c&n  make  either  on  foot  or  in  a  chai^. 
If  that  do  not  produce  the  elfe<;t,  I  ahall 
fail  to  your  preseription^H,  which  1  think 
very  rational  1  very  pTt>bably  may  be  at 
home  when  you  propose  lo  be  m  Glasgow, 

•  fn  (he  MS.  dtrlkitinn  or  itie  «*  l£taTt  on  the 
latellm^ual  rowit*,'  t)r  Ontitrf't  nutut  ctjUik 
bettare  nmt  of  Mt  £tewnrt  t1ii§  urtifw  wm,  inobiblr 
hf  Dt  Ore^rr  twtateit^  ttvft^nt  Thrtv  oTv^Biia 
«<jln«  vtTtjil  iini*rijvi?mi"iiPi  in  lite  ilylv  iif  the  <{edlca. 
tion,  M  It  tUiiiiU  fpiiMNHi,  which,  it  ii  tiktlr*  irere 
ti.tiihhiiL'.l  ir»  Dt  firrffKip  Qi  MrSlcwiirt. — H. 

iM  vii,  ^'^  Kmavi  on  the  UtMiKtniA 
J  Hum*ii   Mirtdp^'of,  **  t'Mayt  on  thtL" 

I  I'.iwrf*  of  Man,"    'Il«  titlCT  wu  nre. 


Your  speculation  to  demonstnte,  mathe- 
matically,  the  diflercnce  between  the  rela* 
tion  of  motive  and  action^  and  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect^*  is,  indeed,  so  new  to  mCi 
that  i  esm  not  easily  forms  judi^iont  about  it. 
I  shall  otfer  some  of  my  ihourrlus  on  theatib- 
jeot  of  iho&e  two  relations.  Whether  tiiey  bo 
favourable  to  your  specuhLtlon,  or  nnfavour- 
ablo,  I  eatuiot  immediately  determine. 

The  word  ^attie^  b  very  amhigttnua  in  all 
languages.  1  have  wrote  a  chapter  hitely 
uf>on  the  causes  of  this  ambiguity^  The 
words  pTWeff  ag^niy  t£rcf^  lujtve  a  like  am- 
biguity ;  eneh  different  meaning  of  the  JTr^t 
mentioned  word  leading  to  a  currraponding 
meaning  of  tlie  three  last  A  reason,,  an 
end,  an  instrument,  and  even  a  motive,  ia 
often  called  a  cause.  Y'on  certainly  exclude 
the  last  from  what  you  call  a  cause. 
Whether  you  exclude  all  the  oth«r  meanings 
nhich  I  think  improper  meaninga^  I  sjn  not 
so  rturC' 

In  the  strict  and  proper  senset  I  take  an 
efficient  caui=)«  to  be  a  Wing  who  had  power 
to  produce  the  effect,  and  exerted  that  power 
for  that  purpose. 

Active  power  Is  a  quality  which  can  only 
be  in  a  ftubstance  that  really  exists,  and  la 
endowed  with  that  power.  Power  to  pro* 
duce  an  effect,  supposes  power  not  to  pro- 
duce it ;  Qtherwiw  it  i^  not  power  hut  neoe^ 
siiy,  whidi  ia  incompatible  with  power 
taken  in  a  itiiot  Bense.  The  exertion  of  that 
power,  k  wency,  or  efficiency.  That  every 
event  muatliave  a  cause  in  tlila  proper  senae^ 
I  take  to  be  a^'^vident 

I  should  have  noticed  that  1  am  not  able 
toforui  a  conception  how  power,  in  the  strict 
sense^  can  be  exerted  without  will ;  nor  can 
there  be  will  without  some  degree  of  nnder- 
standing*  Tlierefore^  nothing  can  be  an 
elRcicnt  cause,  in  the  proper  sense,  hnt  an 
intelligent  being- 

I  believe  we  get  the  first  conception  of 
power,  in  the  proper  »eiiae,  from  the  con- 
acifraanew  of  our  own  exertions ;  and,  as  all 
our  power  la  exerted  by  will,  we  cannot  form 
a  conception  how  power  can  be  exerted  with- 
out will  Henee  the  only  notion  we  can 
form  of  Almighty  power  In  the  Deity,  is  that 


•  llili  pcfcff  lo  Df  ar^^fir/ilnfenljtui  ••  EHjronfhe 
OiQi<Tetic(»bf>tw«*ii  thcHLlAtioiior  MDiivr  and  Aetlofir 
iLTid  tiiAt  of  C  BUK  ■nd  EflliH  111  I^Hiyiici ;  on  pitMiol 
nnd  aiith«iti»ti4^l  pfii>ci|<l44"  'lh\%  'rtvl^t,  nliitti 
Wt«  puLilUhnl  tn  ITI^.  hkd  \yt^a,  \wwi>iiixi\f  cofiifliU* 
nicited  lo  rirloui  jpliikjttifihurA^}  rFirrvrii,  ai  d  In  |«^r. 
ticu>iir  to  ffVfry  N«c«i4)Un«ti  «l  iht  Author^*  »t. 
qtiiiEniiAnpff*  with  the  AHurtncf^  iJmr^  if  ftnjr  mt^t 
coyl'il  tw  poinffd  mil  In  %h^  T«iitm<ng— which,  la 
miiihci^iiticiil,  CDUJ4  be  rvam^nftl  m%h  the  utniiHt 
rigour^~thv  objecilmi   ihoui4  «ithfT    be   cjnmpietfij 

N«:ti«it«riHni  bowvt'f ,  bUoklhI  hvk  nbjcctiotki  to  l^e 
putotiifeMEd  ^  and  th«c«  wiih  Dr  Crf^Di;*!  aniwcn,  inr 
to  tK  ffHind  ifi  the  »ritj«t]iitsi  to  the  riMj.  JJf  ft*4di 
wu  Atonnf  lilt  arft  to  wticna  Ut  Circfni^  «&m. 
rntia^c^itcd  ttiii  work  ^  Jind  to  Vh  Rc^.  irheii  ifvt^ 
Ibhnt,  tht  ■*  fhliiifotibscal  tn^l  Llf«V7  Ei&s^i  * 
w«#  inKrribed— H. 
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he  can  do  whatever  he  wills  A  power  to  do 
what  he  does  not  will,  is  words  without  a 
meaning* 

Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  anything ; 
it  can  only  be  an  instrument  in  the  hiands  of 
a  real  cause.  Thus,  when  a  body  has  a  cer- 
tain force  given  it  by  impulse,  it  may  com- 
municate that  force  to  another  body,  and 
that  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  But,  when  we 
trace  back  this  motion  to  its  origin,  it  must 
nave  been  given,  not  by  matter,  but  by  some 
being  which  had  in  itnulf  the  power  of  be- 
ginning motion— that  is,  by  a  proper  efficient 
cause  of  motion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  constant 
conjunction  between  a  proper  cause  and  the 
effect ;  for,  though  the  effect  cannot  be, 
without  power  to  produce  it,  yet  that  power 
may  be,  without  being  exerted,  and  power 
which  is  not  exerted  produces  no  effect. 

You  will  see,  by  what  is  said  above, 
what  I  tiike  to  be  the  strict  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  cause,  and  the  related 
words,  power,  a/ent,  ^c.  In  this  sense  we 
use  it  in  reasoning  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  this  sense  we 
ought  to  use  it  in  the  question  about  liberty 
and  necessity,  and,  I  think,  in  all  metaphy- 
sical reasoning  about  causes  and  effects; 
for  when,  in  metaphysical  reasoning,  we  de- 
part from  this  sense,  the  word  is  so  vague 
that  there  can  be  no  clear  reasoning  about 
it 

Suppose,  now,  that  you  take  the  word 
cause  in  this  strict  sense ;  its  relation  to  its 
effect  is  so  self- evidently  different  from  the 
relation  of  a  motive  to  an  action,  that  1  am 
jealous  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  of 
a  truth  so  self-evident  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  demonstrate  what  i  <  self- 
evident  A  cause  is  a  being  which  has  a 
real  existence ;  a  motive  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, and,  therefore,  can  have  no  active 
power.  It  is  a  thing  conceived,  and  not  a 
thing  that  exists;  and,  therefore,  can  neither 
be  active  nor  even  passive.  To  say  that  a 
motive  really  acts,  is  as  absurd  as  to  say 
that  a  motive  drinks  my  health,  or  that  a 
motive  gives  me  a  box  on  the  ear. 

In  physics,  the  word  cause  has  another 
meaning,  which,  though  I  think  it  an  im- 
proper one,  yet  is  distinct,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  reasoned  upon.  When  a  phenome- 
non is  produced  according  to  a  certain  law 
of  nature,  we  call  the  law  of  nature  the  cause 
of  that  phenomenon ;  and  to  the  laws  of 
nature  we  accordingly  ascribe  power,  agency, 
efficiency.  The  wliolc  business  of  physics 
is  to  discover,  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  apply  them 
to  the  solution  of  the  phenomena :  this  wo 
call  discovering  the  causes  of  things.  But 
this,  however  common,  is  an  improper  sense 
of  the  word  cause, 

A  law  of  nature  can  no  more  be  an  agent 


than  can  a  motive-  It  is  a  thing  conceived, 
and  not  a  thing  tliat  exists ;  and,  therefore, 
can  neither  act,  nor  be  acted  upon.  A  law 
of  nature  is  a  purpose  or  resolution  of  the 
author  of  nature,  to  act  according  to  a  cer- 
tain rule — either  immediately  by  himself  or 
by  instruments  that  are  under  his  direction. 
There  must  be  a  real  agent  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  aitcurding  to  the  law.  A 
malefactor  is  not  hanged  by  the  Uw,  but 
according  to  the  law,  by  the  executioner. 

I  suspect  you  use  the  word  cause  in  this 
sense  for  a  law  of  nature,  according  to  which 
a  phenomenon  b  produced,  if  so,  it  should 
appear  distinctly  that  you  do  so. 

But  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  a  law  of  nature  and  the  event 
which  is  produced  according  to  it,  is  very 
different  from  the  relation  between  a  motive 
and  the  action  to  which  it  is  a  motive  ?  Is 
there  any  need  of  demonstration  for  this  ? 
or  does  it  admit  of  demonstration  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  a  supposition  upon  which 
the  two  relations  would  be  very  similar. 
The  supposition  is,  that,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
the  influence  of  motives  upon  actions  is  as 
invariable  as  is  the  effect  of  impulse  upon 
matter ;  but  to  suppose  this  is  to  suppose 
fatality  and  not  to  prove  it 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  in- 
fluence of  motives  be  fixed  by  laws  of  nature, 
so  that  they  shall  always  have  the  same 
effect  in  the  same  circumstances.  Upon 
this,  indeed,  the  question  about  liberty  and 
necessity  hangs.  But  I  have  never  seen 
any  proof  that  there  are  such  laws  of  nature, 
far  less  any  proof  that  the  strongest  motive 
always  prevails.  However  mudi  our  late 
fatalists  have  boasted  of  this  principle  as  of 
a  law  of  nature,  without  ever  telling  us  what 
they  mean  by  the  strongest  motive.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  whenever  they  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  us  any  measure  of  the 
strength  of  motives  distinct  from  their  pre- 
valence, it  will  appear,  from  experience, 
that  the  strongest  motive  does  not  always 
prevail.  If  no  other  test  or  measure  of  the 
strength  of  motives  can  be  found  but  their 
prevailing,  then  this  boasted  principle  will 
be  only  an  identical  proposition,  and  signify 
only  that  the  strongest  motive  is  the  strong- 
est motive,  and  the  motive  that  prevails  is 
the  motive  that  prevails— which  proves 
nothing. 

May  it  not  be  objected  to  your  reasoning, 
that  you  apply  the  three  laws  of  motion  to 
motives ;  but  motives  may  be  subject  to 
other  hiws  of  nature,  no  less  invariable  than 
the  laws  of  motion,  though  not  the  same. 
Different  parts  of  nature  have  different 
laws,  it  may  be  said;  and  to  apply  the  laws 
of  one  part  to  another  part,  particularly  to 
apply  the  laws  of  inert  matter  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  may  lead  into  great  falla- 
cies.   I  think,  indeed,  that  your  reasoning 
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prove*)^  thki,  beiweett  the  injtuencft  of  mo- 
tives upon  A  mmd  and  the  inBue&c^  <if 
impyW  upon  n  body,,  th^ro  m  but  a  very 
ili^ht  Aunlogy,  which  Cuta  m  m&nj  in- 
ftt&aces. 

I  have  wearied  yoti  and  myielf  with  a 

J  det^tj  1  fear,  Yittlt^  |o  the  purpo^ ;  hut 

I  wsa  IB  my  hcadt  and  mn  came  out     I  am 

Joat  setting  oiit  on  a  jaunt  to  Pataky,  with 

my  wife^fion-m^law,  and  daugUtefj  to  come 

home  at  mgh%- 

X^un  md«t  aieetionately. 


VIM. 

MKANip^o  or  causiL 

Dkah  Sin,«»1  believe  I  hare  never  bh* 

iiver^  the  letter  you  favoured  me  with  of 

I  Aug,  9,  by  Capt  Gal  tie,     Fit^t,   I  obeyed 

I  jour  comrnandtt  In  alU?Ddtng  Mrs  Siddons 

f  twice,  in  "  Dou(fljis/'and  in  "  Venice  Pre- 

lerred/'     1  believe  I  abciulj  have  had  much 

more  pEeastim  if,  on  Hcijount  of  deafuess,  I 

bad  not  Um  much  of  what  ahe  aaid^  and  hiwi 

bsBn  beHer  i^quaisted  with  the  pbiy&    But 

r  I  iNlioTe  ahe  la  reatly  an  admmible  actre^, 

Ibnd  deaarvea  the  adniiration  you  express  of 

'lier. 

You  nay,  jfoo  f«sar  we  shall  never  agree 
wkh  Tieapect  to  thd  notion  of  oauee  and 
I  am  at  a  Ion  to  know  wherein  we 
I  think  we  >fr«e  In  thlA,  that  a 
r^aude,  in  the  proper  and  strict  «enjse,  (which, 
1*1  think,  we  may  eall  the  tueta physical  aensej) 
«i||tiific9  a  beijij^  or  mmd  that  haa  power 
and  will  to  produce  the  effect.  But  there 
la  another  meaning  of  the  word  cauae,  which 
ia  BO  well  authorized  by  cnatom,  that  we 
omnot  always  avoid  ufiio|  il,  and  I  think 
we  may  call  it  the  ph>aic«3  wna©  ;  aa  when 
w©  tay  that  heat  h  the  cauae  that  tuma 
water  Into  vapour,  and  cold  the  cause  that 
freezes  it  into  ice.  A  cansSp  in  this  sense, 
meana  only  Bomething  which,  by  the  lawa 
of  nature,  the  effect  alwayn  follows.  I 
think  natural  philosophers^  when  they  pre- 
tend  to  shew  the  eau§t*  of  naliml  pb«tioin- 
naa,  alwmys  iia«  the  word  in  thk  M  mam  i 
and  the  vulgar  In  oomtnoa  dlaoiraras  v«ry 
often  do  the  same. 

The  ttAAnti  why  I  take  no  notice  of  neuter 
verba  is,  that  T  conceive  they  are  used  to 
•^ press  an  event,  without  any  ai^niflattion 
of  its  havinif  a  cauM*  or  not.  But  I  ahall 
be  vef7|lad  to  sen  yonr  apeculatitww  upon 
this  subject  when  they  are  ready, 

1  had  a  letter  froin  Dr  Prko  Ulely, 
thankinf  me  for  a  <?opy  of  iho  Eauayv't 
0f4a^  lo  be  prra*nted  to  him,  which  he 
hat  rmti,  and  odls  il  a  work  of  ih«  firiii 
vilav ;  commends  mc  paitimtlarly  for  treal- 


ing  hb  friend  Dr  Priestly  so  gently^  who, 
he  says,  had  been  linhappily  ted  to  use  me 
ill.         .,...,         . 

As  yon  are  so  kind  as  to  ask  about  my 
distemper,  I  think  ii  ia  almost  quite  gone, 
ao  as  to  give  me  no  uneasiness-  I  abstain 
from  fruit  and  malt  liquor,  and  take  a  little 
port  wine,  mornings  noon,  and  night,  not 
above  two  bottlea  in  a  week  when  alone^ 
The  more  I  waUt,  or  ride^  or  even  talk  or 
read  audibly^  I  am  the  better* 

Wheu  your  time  ia  jixed  forcomhig  here, 
I  shail  be  glad  to  know  \U-^l  am,  dear  Sir, 
Most  affectionately  youra, 
TaQ.  Earn. 


ON  CMV99  ANI»  IfmCT — M&tiVM  a?i£i  ACTION. 

DaAR  Stn^ — I  hope  your  e^aay,  along 
with  this,  win  come  to  your  hand  by  the 
carrier^  and  within  tfae  time  you  mention* 
It  would  Imve  been  sent  aooner  if  I  had  not 
had  a  discourse  to  deliver  before  our  Lite* 
rary  Society  Last  F'riday. 

You  give  me  moat  agreeable  inteUij;)enl»— 
Brst,  of  Mrs  Stewart's  being  so  far  recoveiid 
of  a  dangerous  illness,  and  then  of  my 
friend  William's  promotion,  who,  I  hopc^ 
will  wear  the  robe  mth  decency  and  dignity* 

Your  essay  I  Imve  read  several  times 
with  attention,  and  I  think  tbo  reasoning 
perfectly  conclusive  to  prove  that  the  rela^ 
tion  between  motives  and  actions  la  totally 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  physical 
causes  bear  to  their  effecta^ 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  hypotheals  you 
eombat  in  this  esaay  ia  more  unreasonable 
than  that  of  ctmsiant  coniunetioD.  Not 
because  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conceive  a 
coTtstaiit  conjunction  between  motives  and 
action!  than  an  occasional  one ;  but  be- 
cause the  first  agrees  belter  than  the  last 
with  the  hypothesis  of  rooiives  being  ph|ei- 
cal  causes  of  actions.  Between  a  phyatoal 
cauae  and  Its  effect,  the  conjunction  vmtit 
be  oonatantf  unless  in  the  case  of  a  miracle, 
or  fluapenaion  of  tlie  laws  of  nature.  W  hat 
D.  Hume  laya  of  cauaes,  m  general,  ia  vtry 
juat  wlien  applied  to  phyaica]  caus^,  that  a 
conataat  conjunction  with  the  eflect  Uasaen- 
tlal  to  auch  causes,  and  implied  in  the  verj 
conception  of  them* 

The  style  of  this  essay  is  more  aimpl« 
than  that  of  the  last,  and,  I  tliink,  on  that 
account^  more  proper  for  a  philoaophkal 
diasertaliorh 

I  am  proud  of  the  approbation  yon  tK- 
press  of  the  eacaya:*  1  have  made  aoms 


•   On  ihf  Active  P&wet  —  H 
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eorrections  and  additions,  but  such  as  I 
hope  will  not  make  it  necessary  to  write  it 
over  again.  But  I  wish,  if  I  find  health 
and  leisure,  in  summer,  to  add  some  essays 
to  go  before  that  on  liberty,  in  order  to  give 
some  farther  elucidation  to  the  principles 
of  morals,  both  theoretical  and  practical  I 
expect  your  remarks  and  D.  Stewart's  upon 
what  is  in  hand.  It  will  bo  no  inconveni- 
ence to  wait  for  them  two  or  three,  or  even 
four  months — I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  afiFectionately, 
Tho.  Reid. 


X. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  queries,* 

•  The  following  may  serve  to  explain  the  alius!  nni 
in  thei^e  letters,  and,  in  general,  the  connection  of 
Reid  with  the  family  of  Gregory  :^ 

The  Reverend  John  Gregory  of  Drumoak,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  common  ancestor  of 
two  lines,  both  greatly  distinguished  for  mathema. 
tical  and  general  ability.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  David  Anderson  of  Finzaugh.  couiin.german  of 
the  celebrated  analyst,  Alexander  Anderson,  the 
friend  and  follower  of  Vieta.  By  her,  he  bad  two 
sons,  David  and  James,  progenitors  of  the  several 
lines. 

I.  LI  vs. 

The  elder  son,  David  Gregory  of  Kinairdy,  in  tho 
county  of  Aberdeen,  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  lived 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  Holland  He  had 
the  singular  fortune  of  seeing  three  sons  Profcsi^ors  of 
Mathematics  at  the  same  time  in  three  British  uni- 
versities. 

Of  these  sons,  the  eldest,  David,  (bom  \em,  di  d 
1710,)  though  inferior  to  his  uncle  James  in  inventive 
genius,  was  one  oi  the  iPO»t  illustrious  geometers  and 

feometrical  authors  of  hit  time.  In  1083,  elected 
'rofessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Rdln. 
burgh,  he  was,  in  lf}9l,  by  the  influence  of  Newton 
nominated  Savilian  Professor  of  Attrornmyin  Ox. 
furd.  Hit  son,  David,  who  died  1707,  was  student, 
canon,  and  dc  >n  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Pro. 
fet'or  of  Modern  History  in  the  i^ame  university. 

The  second  of  these  »ons,  Jamrt^  sucreedeJ  his 
brother  David  as  l'rofe»sor  of  Mathematics  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  n-tired  in  favour  of  the  ccKbrated  Mac- 
laurin,  in  \1'&. 

liiu  third  s/>n,  Charl4't,wu  Professor  of  Mathema. 
tics  in  St  Andrews  from  I7<17  to  1*99,  when  he  resigned 
in  favour  of  hU  son,  David,  who  held  the  Chair  until 
his  di  ath  in  170  i. 

Dr  Rnd't  mother  was  a  daughter  of  David  Ore. 
gory  of  Kinairdy,  and  sister  of  the  three  Mathema- 
tical Professori. 

II.  LI^U. 

Jamet,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gregory, 
was  born  in  l({;)8,  and  died  at  the  c.trly  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  St  And. 
rew's  and  Edinburgh  ;  inventor  ofihe  Reflecting  or 
Gregorian  lilfscnpc ;  author  of  several  remarkable 
treatise's  on  optics  and  ge<imctry;  and,  altogether, 
one  of  the  most  original  mathematicians  of  his  ngc. 

His  son,  J-  met.  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  was  father  of  a  more  celebrated 
son— 

John,  who  was  l)orn  1724,  and  died  1773.  He  was 
sucresiivcly  Professor  of  Phil»M>phy  and  of  Medicine 
in  King'n  C(>lipge,  Atx  rdocn,  and  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  in  the  Univenity  of  Kdinburgh  :  author  of 
the  '•  Comparative  View  ol  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man  and  Animals, "  of  the  "  Ijccturrt  on  the  Duties 
and  Qualiflcations  of  a  Physician,**  of"  Elcmoi:t)i  of 
the  Practice  <»f  Thyilc,"  and  of  "  A  Father's  Leg  «cy 
to  his  Daughters"  His  eldest  son  (Dr  Reid's  cor. 
rctp  ndent;— 

Jamft,  wss  born  1753,  and  died  \Hil,  He  was 
Professor  of  the  llieory,  afterwards  of  the  Practice, 


I  know  not  precisely  either  the  year  of  my 
grandfather's  death  or  his  age.  But  ail 
that  I  have  heard  agrees  very  well  with  tfie 
account  you  mention.  He  served  appren- 
tice to  a  merchant  in  Rotterdam  or  Camp- 
vere,  and,  I  believe,  continued  there  till  tho 
murder  of  his  elder  brother.  After  he  came 
home,  he  prosecuted  the  murderer,  (son 
and  heir  to  Viscount  Frondritt,  as  I  have 
heard,  though  I  find  not  the  title  among  the 
extinct  or  forfeited  Peers,)  who,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  protected  by  all  the 
interest  of  tho  Duke  of  York ;  but  was  at 
hist  condemned,  but  pardoned  by  the  crown, 
and  soon  after  killed  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment. •  Your  g-grandfather  was  so  much 
younger  than  Kinairdy,  as  to  be  educated  by 
him.  Kinairdy  had  no  more  sons  professors 
than  the  three  you  mention,  who  were  all 
professors  before  he  died.  David  and  James 
were  of  the  first  marriage,  and  Charles  of 
the  second.  The  two  first  were  settled 
before  the  Revolution — David  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, immediately  succeeded  his  uncle,  and 
James  as  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St 
Andrews.  I  think  I  have  a  printed  thesis  of 
James,  published  at  St  Andrews  before  the 
Revolution,  which  is  a  compeiid  of  Newton- 
ian philosophy,  with  some  strictures  against 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  With  re^rd  to 
the  ten  categories  in  particular,  he  says 
there  neither  are  nor  can  be  more  than  two 
categories,  viz.  Data  and  Queesita.f  I  be- 
lieve he  was  the  first  professor  of  philosophy 
that  taught  the  doctrines  of  Xewton  in  a 
Scotch  university ;  for  the  Cartesian  wajs 

of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
author  of  "Conspectus  MedicinsB  Theoretics,'*  of 
**  Philosophical  and  Literary  Essays,"  and  of  varioua 
other  works,  distinguished  by  a  talent  which  promises 
still  to  be  hereditary. 

•  riie  murder  here  aMuded  to  was  committed  on 
Alexander  Gregory  of  Ketherdcel,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  the  Rev.  John  Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak  ; 
and  the  person  Indicted  for  the  crime,  was  James 
rCrichton)  Viscount  Frendraught.  The  Rooks  of 
AtlJouriiAi  (records  of  the  Scottish  Criminal  Court) 
detail  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  1604,  Alex- 
ander  Gregory,  who  held,  in  security,  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  r  reiidraught,  was  decoyed  by  Francis 
Crichton,  the  Viscount^s  uncle,  to  accompany  htm 
to  the  house  of  Bognie,  where  that  no^ileman  then 
lo<ige«l.  On  the  way  he  was  assaulted  liy  Crichton 
and  his  servant ;  and,  after  he  had  surrendered  h  a 
arms,  was  wounded  i  y  them  with  swords  and  i>istois, 
and  -I  lien  car  ricci  a  iiriKoner  to  Bognie.  Here  he  was 
watched  during  the  night,  among  others,  by  the  Via. 
count,  whose  servants,  ncxtday,  early  in  a  cold  mom. 
ing,  threw  him  acruss  a  horse,  his  wounds  undressed 
and  bleeding,  and  brought  him  to  a  l«iie  cottage, 
where  he  was  left  till  found  by  his  friends,  who  con. 
veved  him  to  Aberdeen,  where,  after  languishing  for 
a  few  days,  he  died.  Mr  Francis  and  his  servant  did 
not  compear.  'J'he  relevancy  of  the  libel  against  Lord 
Frendraught  was  impugned,  on  the  ground  that  the 
crimes  libelled  being  only  statutory,  and  the  pannel  a 
minor,  they  ought  not  to  pass  to  an  attize.  But,  though 
the  libel  was  found  relevant,  the  proof  seems  to  have 
been  defective ;  the  jury,  at  least,  found  a  verdict  of  ac 
quittal— I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Dun-, 
can  Gregory  and  James  Maidmcnt,  I'Isquires.— H. 

t  'rhi->  illuKtrates  a  statement  in  **  The  Anaiysia 
of  Arlitutles  Logic,"  ch.  ii.  sec.  9.— H. 
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the  orthodox  Mystcm  ni  thlit  liine,  And  <!«£i- 
titiued  to  be  ko  till  1715.  I  Aj«ked  htm  once 
bo IV  he  ciinii?  to  give  up  liia  pUco  at  St 
Andrcw*a  an  tbe  change  c>f  governineDt, 
anil  after wcLi'dci  to  take  t)ie  iiLithematical 
ehmrAtEdiiilturgli,  *'  Fftitli,  nephew/'  aaid 
he,  **  I  nei'cr  miodeU  jn>Utiekis  much;  but 
my  dearejst  eiiiupanions  m  the  eolU^ge  were 
going  out,  awd  I  did  not  J  ike  tlioso  that  were 
to  kap  thdr  [il&ee&;  luid  I  thought  it  better 
to  gii  out  in  good  company,  tlum  to  atay  be^ 
hidd  with  ill."'  I  believe  Kmairdy^a  muthe* 
ni&tie^l  i^ud  medical  knowledge  wis  the 
eHl^t  of  bill  oun  bt^dy  and  rending.  He 
WH»  much  employed  &a  a  physician,  not 
only  by  the  poor,  hut  by  the  nobiUty  and 
gvRtr)'^  but  he  tonk  ni>fees ;  iiud,  I  conceive, 
h'la  younger  brother  and  hb  Bonfi  bod  their 
miLthcmalicid  education  chiefly  from  him. 
He  Imd  a  barometer,  and  had  a.  correapon- 
deuce  with  Eome  foreignera^  pjiftlcularly  with 
Mariotte,  on  barometrical  obaervatioiiiii.  As 
ft  baroQieter  had  never  been  heard  of  bi  \im 
eountry  before,  he  wna  onee  iu  dauger  of 
being  brought  to  iome  trouble  by  the  Prca- 
bytiJiy  on  Aceuuat  of  it.  lu  Queeu  Aiiu'« 
w&r,  Kinairdy  euiployed  hini^lf  upon  an 
invention  for  improving  tlie  eifect  of  fire* 
ann5,  of  which  he  at  ta>^t  completed  a  model, 
and  sent  it  to  bis  son  David  at  Oxford,  that 
he  might  take  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton  about  it.  I  liavc  heard  my  mother  say 
that  be  was  so  Bangui  ne  upon  thiB  project, 
that  he  iiitended  to  make  a  eampaigii  in 
FlAudersi  hiuist.4f,  and  prepared  for  it.  But 
it  Is  Maid  that  Sir  L  Newton  persuaded  the 
aupprejistozi  of  the  invention  m  destrnctive 
of  ihe  human  specie*,  and  that  it  was  never 
brought  to  light*  I  knew  a  clockmaker  in 
Aberdeen  who  made  al(  the  parts  by  Kin* 
ftirdy's  direction  ;  but  never  eaw  them  put 
together,  and  could  give  no  account  of  the 
priiiciploia  of  it.  Ikinairdy  carried  hl» 
family  over  to  Holhmd,  about  tlio  year 
1715;  aa  I  believe,  and,  after  some  tune, 
returned  to  Aberdeen,  and  died  soon  after. 
Hia  widow  waa  alive  when  I  went  first  to 
Aberdeen  in  April  Ij^Zi  |  but  old  and  bed- 
rid. I  never  aaw^  a  ntfire  ladylike  woman  i 
1  wa»  now  and  then  Cidled  lu  to  her  ro€^, 
when  ibe  aal  np  in  her  l>ed,  and  enter* 
taiued  with  iweetmeata  and  gravA  adTioe& 
tier  daughteni,  that  aaiisted  her  often,  a« 
«eU  as  one  who  Uved  with  her,  tR^ated  her 
aa  if  fthe  bad  been  of  a  sujkcrior  rank  ;  and, 
indeed,  her  appearance  and  manner  oom> 
manded  reapo«^  I  don't  belie vu  that  she 
could  ever  descend  bo  far  from  her  diipiity 
and  magnanimity  aa  to  ucohi  And  the 
revcfwnoe  paid  her  by  all  her  deseenduntd 
to  the*  la«t  fH^riod  of  her  lift\  e«>i'niR  i»eon- 
itjitent  With  that  chn^racler.  She  and  ail 
her  cliiUlfen  were  scealous  Fpes^byterian^ 
The  fiir»t  wife^u  children  were  rather  Tories 
and  Kpin<?o«^ltanJ!i^     1  believe  she  had  much 


ado  to  kee|>  up  her  authority  with  tlicm 
while  they  were  in  the  family.  David  and 
.lames,  when  prosecuting  their  studies  at 
ICdinburghj  uBi^d  to  pass  their  vacations  at 
Kinairdy;  and  very  often  Dr  Pitcaini,  or 
gome  other  felluw-student  came  along  witli 
them  I  and,  a3  the  master  of  the  family  was 
very  much  from  home,  it  wae  not  easy  for  a 
atopmotber  to  keep  thein  to  her  rute^  0»e 
of  her  Btepdaugbters  married  a  Mr  Cntbbert, 
of  the  family  of  Caetlebill,  a  writer  in  Aber- 
deen, and  wa«  the  mother  of  David  Cutb- 
bert,  who  gaved  nnllions  U>  the  nation  in 
the  war  belbre  laat,  by  control ing  the 
accounts  of  the  eofnmissarles  in  Germany. 

Another  rlaughtcr  of  the  first  marHage, 
tnarried  a  ^Ir  Innes  of  Tilliefour.  A 
grandson  of  he  re,  Alexander  Inncs^  was  a 
p  rof  esjMjr  of  pbiloso])hy  in  t\ !  ariaehal  Co  I  lege^ 
Aberdeen,  lie  liad  a  great  turn  to  natniml 
hje^tory  and  to  mfHliciue  ;  but  died  young. 

My  mother,  Margaret  Gregory,  waa  tlie 
oldest  daughter  of  the  Beoond  tnarna^. 
Besides  Charles,  there  was  a  George  of  tbe 
i»ecoud  niarrtage,  a  merchant  in  Gampvere, 
nnd  the  father  of  David  Gr^vrv  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  of  John  Gregory  at  Campveie. 
Your  uncle,  David  Gregory,  served  an 
tipprentlceshlp  to  this  George  Gregory,  and 
tnarriod  bla  ividow  afl?r  his  death.  Cliarlea 
told  me  that  his  brother  George  feli  to  tbe 
study  of  mathematics  in  Holland,  and  wrot^s 
him  an  account  of  his  discoveries'  But 
Charles  bid  bim  mitid  hm  mercantile  affairs  * 
for  these  things  had  been  diftcoveret!  alrtady 
by  authors  he  was  unacquainted  with.  The 
only  daughter  of  tlm  second  marriage,  beaideQ 
my  mother,  t%ho  left  iasue,  waa  Anne,  the 
YOUAgeat  daughter,  grandmother  to  Jojnea 
Bart  let,  banker  in  Edinburgh. 

The  story  of  the  watch,  to  which ^  I  sup- 
pose,  yon  allude,  I  have  btnvrd  very  oflem 
By  the  descend^its  of  tlie  Urst  wife  it  was 
imputed  to  the  second  wife ;  but  the  de* 
^■endants  of  ihe  second  wife  imputed  it  to 
the  first  wifeu  The  fir^t  time  i  waa  in 
Dean  Gregory's  bouse  at  Oxford,  be  told 
it  veiy  well  to  a  large  comjwiiiy  of  Oxonians^ 
He  prefaced  it  by  «&yinf  that  bia  grands 
father  had  a  termagant  io  bk  second  wife  ; 
bnt  iurninj;  to  me  and  another  Scotch  gen- 
tleman that  was  with  msi,  he  said^  *■*  I  Iwg 
your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  I  douH  know 
but  one  of  you  may  b«  come  of  lien'*  I 
aun^wcred  thai  I  believed  I  ha^l  heard  the 
story  he  was  about  to  telU  and  lieard  il 
impttted  to  the  first  wife,  of  whom  be  was 
eome  i  but  it  was  no  matter  w  hit-b ;  I  begged 
he  would  proceed.  To  this;  he  agreed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  storj'  of  the  walcti,* 

Another  story*  somewliat  sinular,  la  told 
«if  Kinairdy.  On  eiomo  occaaion  bia  wiffti 
I  know  not  wbieb  wife,  inaisted  very  pet* 


*  WhVdi  li  iiQit  fjurffitten  In  flwfaTiiilt.  —  «. 
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eraptorily  that  he  should  correct  two  of  his 
BORH,  which,  it  seems,  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  do ;  but  the  offence  was  such,  that 
nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  wife.  He 
took  them  to  a  room  where  his  saddle  and 
bridle  hung,  and  shut  the  door.  What 
satisfaction  he  required  for  the  fault  I  know 
not;  but«  after  the  matter  was  compromised, 
he  took  the  bridle,  and  lashed  the  said  saddle 
very  unmercifully,  and  ordered  the  boys  to 
cry,  which  they  did  most  pitifully.  The 
mother  hearing  the  noise,  thought  her  boys 
would  be  killed,  and  wanted  to  interpose, 
but  the  door  was  bolted-  She  was  forced 
to  stand  behind  the  door,  and  felt  every 
stroke  more  than  either  the  saddle  or  the 
boys,  resolving  never  again  to  trust  her 
husband  with  the  rod  of  correction. 

I  have  found  the  printed  thesis  of  James 
Gregory,  above  mentioned ;  it  is  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1690.  It  would  seem  that  the 
reform  of  St  Andrew's  University,  after  the 
Revolution,  was  not  overtaken  at  that  time. 
The  students*  names  who  were  to  defend  the 
thesis  at  Salvator  College,  in  St  Andrew's,  on 
such  a  day  of  J  une,  are  all  mentioned,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-one.  Kinairdy  was  a 
Scotch  Episcopalian.  He  wrote  memoirs 
of  his  own  times,  which  my  father,  who  had 
read  them,  told  me  were  unfavourable  to 
the  Covenant — the  idol  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians at  that  time.  These  Memoirs  were 
in  your  father's  possession,  and  I  suppose 
are  in  yours.  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  that 
I  have  answered  more  than  I  was  asked, 
because  I  like  to  dwell  upon  the  subject ; 
but  you  must  not  think  nor  say  that  my 
grandmother  was  a  scold  ;  she  might  have 
strong  passions,  but  no  scold  ever  had  her 
dignity  and  magnanimity.  She  had  a 
brother,  whom  I  knew  well,  who  was  very 
like  to  her — Provost  John  Gordon.  He 
was  long  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  in 
Aberdeen ;  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  magistrates  that  ever  was  in  that 
city — I  over  am,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

Tho.  Rsin. 

Aug.  24,  1787. 


XI. 

N  TUK  ORIGIN,    PROGRESS,    ANO  THBORY  OF 
LANGUAGE. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  theory  of 
the  moods  of  verbs*  over  and  over,  and 
shall  give  you  a  few  trifling  remarks  when 
the  MS.  is  returned,  or  sooner,  if  I  see  you 
sooner.  It  is  not  yet  sent  to  Dr  Cleghom, 
but  shall  be  this  week.     In  the  meantime, 


•  R'bwquently  printed  In  "Th^  TrftnuctioDS  of 
ih.-  K-741  Society  of  Edinburgh."— H  I 


having  the  opportunity  of  my  good  friend 
Mr  John  Duguid,  I  send  you  some  reveries 
on  the  invention  and  progress  of  language. 

The  art  of  communicating  our  sentiments 
by  articulate  sounds,i8  certainly,  of  all  human 
arts,  the  most  ingenious,  and  that  which 
has  required  most  of  thought,  of  abstraction, 
and  nice  metaphysical  discrimination.  This 
has  led  our  friend  L.  M.*  to  think  that  it 
must  have  been,  at  first,  the  work  of  philo- 
sophers. I  rather  consider  it  as  a  huge  and 
complicated  machine,  which  was  very  im- 
perfect at  first,  but  gradually  received  im- 
provements from  the  judgment  and  invention 
of  all  who  used  it  in  the  course  of  many 
ages. 

It  is  a  machine  which  every  man  mu9t 
use,  and  which  he  finds  of  such  utility  and 
importance,  that,  if  he  has  any  genius,  he 
lias  sufficient  inducement  to  employ  it  in 
making  language  more  subservient  to  his 
purpose. 

In  the  natural  talents  of  genius  and  in- 
vention, there  is  no  less  diflereuce  among 
(lavages  than  among  philosophers.  One 
savage,  in  the  use  of  natural  signs,  will  shew 
great  superiority  to  others  in  convoying  his 
sentiments  distinctly  and  intelligibly ;  and 
the  same  su{)eriority  he  will  shew  in  the  use 
of  a  rude  language  of  articulate  sounds^ 
sometimes  by  giving  a  more  easy  or  more 
agreeable  sound  to  words  that  are  in  use ; 
sometimes  by  distinguishing,  by  some  in- 
flection or  inversion,  words  or  phrases  that 
were  before  ambiguous ;  sometimes  by  a 
new  metaphorical  meaning ;  and  sometimes 
by  new  words  or  new  derivations,  where 
they  were  wanted. 

So  fond  are  ingenious  men  to  invent  such 
improvements  in  language,  and  so  prone  the 
multitude  to  adopt  them,  when  they  please 
the  public  taste,  that  all  languages  are  per- 
petually changing,  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful simile  of  Horace—  lJt9*lrafolii9  proms 
mutantur  in  annos,  <^c  In  a  rude  language 
it  is  easy  to  make  improvements;  and  changes 
that  are  found  useful  and  important,  though 
invented  by  one  man,  will  soon  be  adopted 
by  the  multitude. 

Thus  the  inventions  of  thousands  of  in- 
genious men,  in  a  succession  of  ages,  all 
employed  upon  this  one  machine,  bring  it 
by  insensible  degrees  to  its  perfection ;  as 
knowledge  grows,  language  grows  along 
with  it,  till  it  arrive  at  that  stately  form 
which  we  contemplate  with  admiration. 

The  steam  engine  was  invented  not  much 
more  than  a  century  ago ;  but  it  has  re- 
ceived so  many  and  so  great  improvements 
in  that  short  period,  tluU,  if  the  inventor 
were  to  arise  from  the  dead,  and  view  it  in 
its  improved  state,  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  discern  his  own  share  of  the  invention, 

•   Lord  Monboddt.— H. 
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ngUAge  \fi  likem  tree,  which,  frooi  ftsm&ll 
Bwdf  gniih^  lEUperceptibl y,  till  the  fowls  of 
tike  air  lodge  in  its  bra^nchcs,  &iid  the  bc»sts 
of  the  e&nh  rest  uiider  its  shmdofr.  The 
BPed  nf  langiul|£e  b  the  natural  ^ign^  of  aur 
fhoughta,  nliich  nature  haa  taught  all  men 
to  use,  and  all  meti  to  undeFfilD.nd*  But  U^ 
growth  Lathe  e fleet  of  the  united  ener|^  of 
all  who  do  or  ever  did  ofe  iL  One  Dmn 
puafaea  out  a  branch,  another  a  leaf^  one 
smcMithfi  a  rough  part,  anotiier  lops  off  an 
excrescence.  Gi^mniariAUB  have,  frithout 
doubt,  contribnted  much  to  its  regularity 
and  beauty ;  and  philosophem,  hy  JincreAEiiig 
our  knowledge^  have  added  many  s  fair 
branch  to  it ;  hut  it  would  have  been  a  tree 
wiihont  the  aid  of  either^ 

The  rudest  tribes  af  men  soon  find  lan- 
guage to  express  thuir  confined  wAnt«  and 
desires ;  and  the  natunil  love  of  analog;}' 
mil  pfiduce  much  analogy  even  in  the  lan- 
guage of  savages.  We  see  that  children  of 
two  or  three  years  old,  having  got  a  few 
plunib,  itithout  being  taught,  form  new 
unea  ftnalngioLlliy,  and  often,  in  the  pursuit 
vi  uulogy^  break  through  the  rules  of 
Knuunar* 

A  nia.n  bom  deof ,  who  haA  no  opportunity 
fiif  converging  with  other  deaf  men,  has  to 
invents  liLUf^ua^c  forhimsetfj  along  with  the 
additional  labour  of  tca^hiug  others  to  un^ 
derBtand  it  Ooe  who  has  had  access  to 
know  to  what  degree  of  perrefrCion  some 
desJ  nitfo  have  carried  their  art  erf  comniu- 
nioLting  their  thoughts,  will  not  think  it 
incredible  that  a  nation  flourishing  in  arts 
and  sciences  should,  in  a  course  of  ages,  by 
thi^ir  united  efforts,  bring  langtiAg]e  to  all 
the  fMirfcction  it  has  ever  attained. 

In  speech,  the  true  natural  miit  la  a  sen- 
tence,* No  man  intends  less  when  he 
speaks  ^  what  is  less  Uian  a  compleat  sen- 
Icnce  is  not  speech,  but  a  part  or  ports  of 
speech ;  to  divid«  a  Benteuee  lato  parts 
r«-i|iiires  gnftter  abstimctioD  than  to  divide 
the  unit  into  IfactioDa  of  ft  unit*  It  Ja, 
th«r«!for«»  extremely  probable  that  men  e\* 
preyed  sentonoea  by  ot^e  complex  sound  or 
word,  before  they  thought  of  dividing  them 
Into  parts,  signtfied  by  different  word*.  Otte 
word  signified^  ^90  m9  hnd  i  ftnnlbcT;^  $^k* 
bread  i  another.  Ml  A^fo^  ;  anoiher}  kmk§ 
h^fofi.  As  ftll  these  atHleneea  have  toioe* 
thing  common  in  their  meanina,  the  natu- 
nJ  We  of  analogy  would  lead  to  some^ 
thing  eommon  in  the  word  by  which  they 
were  e^pte*B*?d|  and  in  the  progreaa  of 
langwige,  that  which  wa»  common  in  Uic 
«NiDd  of  yi  thc^e  sunteneea  nUght  be  sepfl* 
Hied  frftOi  thnt  which  wna  proper  to  each  ; 
and,  being  thus  separated,  it  beeoiaei  that 
pan  of  apeeeb  which  we  caH  a  sttbetantiTo 


TUia  li  an  I 
sattiKii  in  I 


lartaal  trulili«  Ihr  ignorince  of 


notin^  sfgnifyicig  l/rt^d^  wbieb  aubataottva 
will  be  fit  to  tnake  a  part  of  many  ottier 
aentenee^ 

Thua  the  object,  or  aeeucati%'ey  may  be^, 
as  it  were,  cut  out  of  Uie  i^enteuco,  so  sa  lo 
form  a  word  by  itself^  though  or^ioally  it 
was  only  a  part  of  a  word. 

Another  aet  of  sentences — su«h  at^  /  l^fH^ 
Murth't^  Vftu  hue  Mttt^j  John  I<hv*  MaHititi 
<— might  lead  men  to  aeparate  what  Is  com* 
tnoQ  in  the  word  by  which  ench  of  LUis>e 
three  sentences  is  e^tpi^cased,  from  ti^hal  ia 
proper  to  each,  and  by  tlmt  nieana  to  have 
A  word  for  the  verb  love. 

To  shew  how  all  tlie  parts  of  apeeeb  may 
be  cut  out  of  words  thai  (signify  whole  lien- 
tences,  by  aeparating  that  pait  of  ibesoulul 
which  is  comniou  to  many  sentence^  from 
tlmt  which  is  proper  to  caeli,  would  be  morti 
tedious  than  difl^cult^  and  may  easily  ita 
oonoeived.  By  dividing  Lhe  sound,  tlie 
menM  ahetraction  is  made  easy,  even  u* 
rude  men,  who,  withoot  mme  aid  of  thia 
kindf  would  find  it  abive  their  reach.  Such 
division  facilitates  greatly  the  use  of  lau- 
gnage^  and,  therefore,  when  once  begun, 
will  go  on* 

1'hat  the  parta  of  speech  should  be  con- 
ceived before  speech  was  in  une^  Jind  tliat 
speech  should  at  first  be  formed  by  putting 
togetber  parts  of  speech,  which  before  liafl 
got  name^  seems  to  me  altogether  incred- 
ible ;  no  lem  incredible  than  if  it  should  be 
said  that  before  men  had  tho  conceptioit  of 
a  bodjp  they  hrht  farmed  the  conception  of 
matter,  then  the  couecption  of  ftJtm,  and, 
putting  these  two  together,  they  gel  Ilia 
ooneeptii'^n  of  body,  which  ii  made  np  of 
matter  and  form. 

Perhaps,  in  the  language  of  some  savages, 
all  the  pirta  of  speech  have  not  yet  been 
aepamted  into  diSerent  word&,  Charlevoix 
hi  given  a  very  full  account  of  some  of  the 
Canadian  htnguage^  I  quote  him  froni, 
tnetnory,  having  read  bis  history  of  Canada, 
I  think,  about  forty  yea r«ag<i;  butj  as  it 
first  led  me  into  thik  speculation,  I  remeni* 
her  it  the  better. 

He  says.* of  one  of  their  languagea;  (I 
think  that  of  the  Hnrons,)  that  in  each  of 
their  vtlUgeft  there  is  a  public  orator  chosen, 
wba  makes  it  the  «  bote  study  of  hia  liTif  Ut 
spe^the  laiiguage  "iib  propriety  and  force  i 
that  the  people  are  very  nice  mdges  of  the 
defects  and  excelieucies  of  their  otatori  j 
BO  that  there  are  very  few  of  ibero  that  oati 
perfectly  please  the  public  ear ;  that  thitir 
Verb4  hikve  as  toany  roooda  and  lenses  aa 
the  Greek  verba  have,  and,  betidea  this, 
that  tlie  accusative  or  object  alwaya  mahea 
a  part  of  the  verb.  Thus,  one  verb  tiifn*' 
^j  to  tirink  iPirw*,-^  another,  to  drink  waitr  i 
one,  to  kill  a  *rWA#r ;  another,  lo  kUi  all  mtf- 
m^ ,  so  that  the  verb  very  often  9%-premm 
lhi»  whole  sentenct<. 
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I  believe,  in  all  languages  of  nations 
which  we  account  civilized,  the  several  parts 
of  speech  have  been  separated  from  one  an- 
other, and  are  often  expressed  by  words 
proper  to  them.  But  in  all  of  them,  and  in 
some  more  than  in  others,  several  parts  of 
speech  are  often  combined  in  one  word,  not 
from  necessity,  but  for  the  sake  of  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Thus,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  verbs,  be- 
sides the  radical  signification  of  the  verb, 
its  voice,  mood,  tense,  person,  and  number 
are  all  expressed  in  one  word.  In  nouns, 
lH>th  substantive  and  adjective,  we  have  the 
noun,  together  with  its  case,  number,  and 
gender,  in  one  word.  Nor  is  this  owing  to 
a  want  of  words  in  those  languages  to  ex- 
press separately  those  accidents  Of  verbs  and 
nouns.  It  seems  rather  to  be  a  matter  of 
choice,  to  give  greater  beauty  and  strength 
to  the  lan^age.  By  this  expedient,  much 
may  be  said  in  few  words— and  these,  lofty 
and  sonorous  words,  with  a  beautiful  variety 
and  harmony  of  termination,  and  |freat 
power  of  inversion ;  which  are  qualities  of 
great  importance  in  poetry  and  eloquence. 

In  language,  as  in  many  other  things, 
necessity,  convenience,  and  long  practice, 
have,  without  the  rules  of  art,  produced 
artifices,  which  the  artist  or  the  philosopher 
has  reason  to  admire,  which,  sitting  in  his 
chair,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
invent,  and  which,  now  that  they  are  in- 
vented, he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  reduce 
to  principles  of  art. 

I  believe  the  principles  of  the  art  of  lan- 
guage are  to  be  found  in  a  just  anAl}'8is  of 
the  various  species  of  sentences.  Aristotle 
and  the  logicians  have  analysed  one  species — 
to  wit,  the  proportion.  To  enumerate  and 
analyse  the  other  species,  must,  I  think,  be 
the  foundation  of  a  just  theory  of  language. 
—I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 
Tho.  Rxin. 

Aug.  20,  1787. 


XII. 

[178&] 
Dear  Sib, — I  received  yours  of  Feb.  19, 
and  last  evening  received,  by  the  fly,  the 
very  acceptable  present  of  tho  new  edition 
of  your  fatlier*s  works,  for  which  I  heartily 
thank  you.  I  have  read  the  Life,  which  I 
think  well  wrote.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  author*  of  it  for  the  notice  he  has  taken 
of  me;  but  I  wish  lie  had  spared  sonic 
epithets,  which  I  couhl  not  read  to  myself 
without  a  bluHh  ;  I  Iiave  exceptions  to 
some  things  in  tho  narrative,  but  they 
relate  to  unim])ortant  circumstances.  Tho 
quotation  from  ''  Whiston's  Memoirs**  de- 
lighted me,  and  does  honour  to  Scotland.i* 

•   Lord  Woodhoutelee.— H. 

t  It  U  or  the  following  puipott :— Speaking  of  Dr 


Perhaps  it  might  have  been  added,  that 
James,  the  brother  of  David,  was  at  that 
time  teaching  the  same  doctrine,  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  in  another  Scotch 
university.  I  have  by  me  a  thesis  he 
published  in  1690,  which  is  a  compend  of 
the  conclusions  of  Newton*s  **  Principia.'* 
I  have  always  heard,  by  tradition,  that  D. 
Gregory,  the  astronomer,  was  chosen  to  be 
preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Queen 
Ann's  son ;  but  whether  his  entering  upon 
that  office  was  prevented  by  his  death,  or 
by  the  death  of  the  young  prince,  I  know 
not  I  have  also  heard  that  the  Profession 
of  Modem  History  in  Oxford  was  erected  in 
favour  of  his  son,  David,  when  he  came 
home  from  his  travels.* 

I  am  happy  in  the  account  you  give  me 
of  our  friend,  William.  I  hope  he  will 
continue  the  race  of  the  Gregories,  if  you 
do  not — which,  however,  I  do  not  yet  de- 
spair of.  Our  University  has  sent  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  fiftvour  of  the 
African  slaves.  I  hope  yours  will  not  be 
the  last  in  this  humane  design ;  and  that 
the  Clergy  of  Scotland  will  likewise  join  in 
it.  I  comfort  my  grey  hairs  with  the  thoughts 
that  the  world  is  growing  better,  having  long 
resolved  to  resist  tho  common  sentiment  of 
old  age,  that  it  is  always  growing  worse. 
I  am  grown  so  deaf  that  I  can  only  converse 
with  one  person,  and  that  when  ho  speaks 
into  my  left  ear ;  but  I  hope  to  resist  that 
depression  of  spirits  which  commonly  at- 
tends that  disorder.  I  can  see  people  con- 
versing together  without  any  uneasiness ; 
the  only  difficulty  is,  when  a  laugh  is  raised, 
whether  to  langh  at  one  does  not  know  what, 

David  nrrgory,  when  Profes<nr  of  Mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  U  hikton  nys— •*  He  had  already  caused 
lereral  of  hi*  ichulHr*  to  keep  acta,  as  we  call  theni, 
upon  several  braochen  nf  the  Newtonian  philoaophy, 
while  we  at  Cambridire,  p<»or  wretches !  were  ignoml. 
niouily  studving  the  fictitictu  hypotlicnef  of  the  Carte- 
%\»Xi.**—lVki»ton*»  Memoir**  p.  Ja!..— There  ia  in  this, 
however,  no  Just  ground  of  panegyric  on  Scotland. 
In  the  intrusive  system  of  the  English  universitiea, 
where  the  tutor  has  illegallv  superseded  the  professor, 
all  change  from  one  set  of  docirlnes  to  a  better,  must 
be  the  tardy  and  painful  work  of  time  and  neoesrity. 
The  evolutions  of  a  university  are  vn>nipt  and  easy 
where  each  department  ol  its  cyclopsdia  is  separately 
tauKht  by  an  able  proiescor;  when  as  a  university 
which  abandons  instruction,  in  all  branches,  to  any 
iniiividu.-U  of  a  host  of  tutors— the  minority  of  whom 
assume  thf  office  ol  instructor  for  tiieirown  convew 
nience,  though  without  the  ability  adequate  to  dis. 
charge  its  dtiCiea— such  a  university  must  be  content, 
not  only  always  to  teach  little,  and  that  little  ill,  but 
to  continue  often  for  a  long  time  to  teach  what 
IS  elsewhere  obsolete  or  exploded.  Accordingly,  in 
Newton *s  own  university,  the  Cartesian  theories  con. 
tinued  to  be  taught  as  the  orthodox  doctrine,  after  the 
Newtonian  physics  had,  in  other  univeisities,  supe^ 
scded  the  Cat  teslan .  A  nd  why  f  Simply  because,  in 
Camliri'lge,  Instruction  was  carried  on  by  tutors ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  Cambridge  tutors,  educated  in  the 
old  »ysti»m,  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  qualify  them, 
selves  to  tH-come  instructors  in  the  new.— H. 

•  David  Gregory,  the  son.  was.certainly>lr«f  Pro. 
feasor  in  the  chair  of  Modem  Hiitory  and  Languages^ 
founded  by  George  I.— H. 
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4if  to  he  gmve  when  otli^  people  l»ugh*  I 
tain  vetj  gkd  lo  bear  that  Dug.  Stewurt 
lectures  in  physlckB  au  acc^ptabiv,  but  tvLsli 
bis  beftlth  he  not  afiected  hy  his  beinf:;  over* 
WTOUgbL — I  am,  d«ar  ^tTi  very  aflection- 

^^      fttelj  yottrs, 

^B  Ttio.  Rkui. 

■      pk 

"      opj 


XI I L 


OS  csirav. 


*  I  am  mueh 

pli^seil  ^tl]  die  tntct  )-ou  sent  nie  on 
ti»ur\%*  I  tUink  thif  reasonui^  unantiwer- 
ablei  ^nd  hare  loug  boon  of  the  aulhor^s 
opinion,  (tiougli  I  suspt^el  that  the  i£(?TiC'ra) 
princtple^  tlmt  bar^Aiaa  ou|^ht  to  hs  left  to 
th«  judgment  of  the  purtit^^i,  muy  ^uiit  uf 
aome  oxeepiinus^  when  thi.^  buyers  art'  ibf 
nurny,  the  piior^  ^^iid  ike  fsiniple^— the  fit  Llcirrf 
few,  rich,  ami  cuunitig;  th«  former  mav 
need  the  aid  of  the  nisigi^trate  to  prevent 
their  being  opjirt^^ed  by  the  latter-  it 
seemB  to  be  upm  ibis  pniieiple  that  par- 
iage,  fneiglitf  the  hti^  of  ehatriMind  coaelica, 
and  the  price  gf  bri^d,  are  regulHted  in  nio^tt 
great  towns.  But  with  regard  to  the  loan 
of  rooney  in  a  corumen?ial  etate^  the  <?Kcej«- 
tioD  am  have  no  plaeu  — tlie  borrowers  ami 
jender«  are  upon  an  ^qtial  footiti]»r,  mh\  each 
may  be  lefl  lo  t&keeftre  of  his  own  iniere«t. 
Nor  do  t  i*ee  an^  good  r«a«on  for  the  inter* 
p<«itign  of  bw  in  bftf;fama  about  the  \o^n 
of  tnoiiey  more  than  in  bftrgalna  of  any 
other  kbd.  1  am  least  pk»sed  with  the 
tOth  letter,  wherein  hn  accounts  for  tbe 
utfaiTiy  of  osury*  In  one  of  the  papers  you 
meutton,  {whtcb  I  givtj  you  iibetty  to  me 
aS'you  pleaise,)  I  have  attempted  an  account 
of  that  phenotni?non,  which  EmttH^cia  m«  mor^ 
than  hb  aetoutit  does. — I  am,  dear  Str, 
Youtifl  meat  affeetionately, 

TllLN   Uj£lth 

\  Qth  Srpi.  178a 


~CAi;a^— MtVfiri-At  cAt'*.M— la^vsop  katubi 

Mv  DRAaSja,-On  Monday  evening  I 
reodi^ed  yotir  l*ooli,f  with  the  letter  in* 
closed,  Tbe  Lotik  1  whaU  perw*e  it  leisure 
Kvith  the  eye  of  a  critkk ;  but,  us  il  ia  proper 
to  B^tiaint  you  soon  o(  my  Imvjng  received 
it  mhf  1  shall  now  arkswcr  your  letter, 
HMmfb  perhaps  in  too  muoJt  haato.    Your 

I#  *•  f^ttffti  On  VtunJ"bf  Ut  4mwmf  Umlllmm^ 
libiSBld   to  QVBnfi  Wlban.   F»q ,  flTt  ntntvfn 

t  Im  •*  FlHkKoplUcai  *nd  I  i»pi»rr  £*■*¥•/*  w 
wMtm  thrit  tatroiluettenp  vhich  «■■  i 


inteution  of  inserihing  the  book,  if  published, 
to  me,  I  aecouul  a  very  great  honour  doae 
roc  I  and,  if  you  do  not  alter  your  mind, 
wotikl  not  be  so  self-ilenytni^j  as  to  dccHoe 
it  i  but,  OR  a  real  friend,  I  think  yon  ought 
to  iu^fihe  it  to  S4jme  man  tn  power  tliat 
may  be  of  use  to  you,  though  1  hate  dedi- 
cations fitufTed  with  ilattei-y  to  gfe**^  men. 
Yet  I  know  no  reason  why  ji  man  of  your 
time  of  life  may  not  court  the  notify  of  a. 
great  msn  by  a  dedicnttoti,  aa  welt  aa  by  a 
visit*  Wh«n  I  inftcnbed  a  book  to  yoo^ 
my  situation  was  vety  different.  I  was  past 
all  hti[ivn  and  fear»  with  regard  to  thia 
world  ;  and,  indeed^  had  Lord  Kaini«s  boeu 
alive,  intended  to  have  addrt^^ie^l  it  to  liim. 
When  he  was  dead^  thero  wun  not  a  man 
of  his  eminence  thnt  I  had  ifo  much  ao* 
f]imintance  with  as  to  justify  !iueh  an  addrosa. 
I  therefore  senoualy  wi  h  you  to  spend  a 
second  thought  upon  this  s^ubject ;  and  riot 
to  suffer  your  frtendship,  of  which  I  need 
no  new  proof,  to  leu^t  you  to  do  an  impru- 
deut  things  and  what  the  world  would  tbink 
snch,  or  even  perliafig  construe  sb  a  t^^m^ 
tempt  put  nf»on  \om  great  friends.  • 

Ah  to  the  two  points  wherein  you  and  1 
di£!'i.'r,  after  ^haC  you  have  said  of  them  in 
thin  letteri  I  am  really  uneertaiii  whetlier 
wc  diilWr  about  things  or  only  about  word& 
You  deny  that  of  every  change  there  must 
ha  an  eQictcnt  cauisej  in  my  eetise — that  is, 
iin  inlelligeiU  agent,  who  hy  his  ]iowi3r  and 
will  eftWtud  the  eliange.  But  I  tUir^k  you 
gnLntihac^  uben  the  ehange*iii  not  effected 
by  such  an  agent,  -it  must  have  a  phy&ical 
eaoBe — that  ia,  it  inast  be  the  neeessarjr 
consequence  of  the  nature  and  prodotti  si»te 
of  things  umntelligent  and  inaetrve. 

I  admit  that,  fbt  anythuig  I  know  to  tha 
contrary,  there  may  bo  sucli  a  nnturc  and 
state  of  things  whieh  have  no  pro^wr  ac- 
tivity^ ai  that  certain  events  or  ehanges 
must  neoeseatily  follow^  1  adsnit  that,  iu 
such  a  caac^  that  whi^  is  uiaDtdent  may 
be  called  the  pliyekal  eause,  afid  whot  is 
noeenanlv  conaequent^  may  be  eaUed  the 
«ll«ot  of  thai  cause. 

I  nkewi«e  admit,  laws  of  natnre  may  be 
catk^  (as  I  hey  d^mmonly  are  called)  phy*' 
alcal  causes — in  a  i«oae  indeed  somewhat 
dlfliirent  frotn  tho  lomiei— hecuuse  lawn  of 
nature  eHcct  nothing  Mt  iftfar  as  they  aiv 
put  to  execution,  citiDfir  by  eonie  agent,  or 
hy  some  physiea]  maam ;  they  bemg,  how- 
evi'T,  our  ne  pi$iM  uiituiti  natoml  phik«ophy, 
which  professes  to  fehew  us  the  causes  of 
natural  things,  and  being,  both  in  andt-ia 
and  modem  times,  callod  cavti'*^  they  have 
by  prescription  ae«[uired  a  right  to  ihsl 
name, 

1  think  abo,  and  I  believe  you  ajjree  with 

«  It.  la  nt#4l<HH  I A  i«;  IhAt  I>r  nnffTT  dM  vvtt 
iTOtnpJy  wild  ilifci  fnuArut  sdtiee  1  h#  **  l?:>ib«,^** 
AIV  iM^ii»l>4  to  Hrid.-li. 
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me,  that  every  physical  cause  must  be  the 
work  of  some  agent  or  efficient  cause.  Thus, 
that  a  body  put  in  motion  continues  to  move 
till  it  be  stopped,  b  an  eifect  which,  for  what 
I  know,  may  be  owing  to  an  inherent  pro- 
perty in  matter ;  if  this  bo  so,  this  pro- 
perty of  matter  is  the  physical  cause  of  the 
continuance  of  the  motion ;  but  the  ultimate 
efficient  cause  is  the  Being  who  gave  this 
property  to  matter. 

If  we  suppose  this  continuance  of  motion 
to  be  an  arbitrary  appointment  of  the 
Deity,  and  call  that  appointment  a  law  of 
nature  and  a  physical  cause  ;  such  a  law  of 
nature  requires  a  Being  who  has  not  only 
enacted  the  law,  but  provided  the  means  of 
its  being  executed,  either  by  some  physical 
cause,  or  by  some  agent  acting  by  his  order. 
If  we  agree  in  these  things,  I  see  not 
wherein  we  differ,  but  in  woi^s. 

I  agree  with  you  that  to  confound  the 
notion  of  agent  or  efficient  cause  with  that 
of  physical  cause,  has  been  a  common  error 
of  philosophers,  from  the  days  of  Plato  to 
our  own.  I  could  wish  that  the  same  gene- 
ral name  of  cause  had  not  been  given  to 
both,  as  if  they  were  two  species  belonging 
to  the  same  genus.  They  differ  toto  yenere. 
For  a  physical  cause  is  not  an  agent.  It 
does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon,  and  is  as 
passive  as  its  effect.  You  accordingly  give 
them  different  generical  names,  calling  the 
one  the  agenty  and  not  the  cause — the  other 
the  cause y  but  not  the  agent. 

I  approve  of  your  view  in  this ;  but  think 
it  too  bold  an  innovation  in  language.  In 
all  writing,  preaching,  and  speaking,  men 
have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  call  the 
Deity  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  that  to 
maintain  that  he  is  no  cause  at  all,  would 
be  too  shocking.  To  say  that  the  world 
exists  without  a  cause,  would  be  accounted 
Atheism,  in  spite  of  all  explications  that 
could  be  given  of  it.  Agency,  efficiency, 
operation,  are  so  conjoyned  in  our  concep- 
tions with  a  cause,  that  an  age  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  disjoyn  them. 

The  words  agent  and  action  are  not  less 
ambiij^ouB  tlmn  cause  and  causation  ;  they 
are  applied,  by  the  most  accurate  thinkers 
and  speakers,  to  what  you  call  physical 
causes.  So  we  say,  one  body  acts  upon 
another,  by  a  stroke,  by  pressure,  by  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion ;  and  in  vain  would  one 
attempt  to  abolish  this  language.  We  must 
bear  with  the  imperfections  of  language  in 
some  degree ;  we  are  not  able  to  make  it 
so  philosophical  as  we  wish. 

To  remedy  the  ambiguity  of  cause  and 
agent  as  far  as  possible,  without  too  bold 
an  innovation,  I  say  that  each  of  these 
words  has  two  meanings— a  lax  and  popular 
meaning,  and  a  philosophical.  In  the  po- 
pular meaning,  both  are  applied  to  what  you 
call  a  physical  cause.    In  the  strict  or  philo- 


sophical meaning,  both  are  applied  ondy  to 
what  you  call  an  agent — I,  an  efficient 
cause.  I  choose  to  distinguish  the  philoso- 
phical meaning  of  cause^  by  calling  it  an 
efficient  cause;  and  to  distinguish  the 
philosophical  meaning  of  agent,  by  calling 
it  an  agent  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense. 

You  distinguish  the  philosophical  mean- 
ing of  these  two  ambiguous  words  from  the 
popular,  by  appropriating  one  to  the  philo- 
sophical meaning,  and  the  other  to  the 
popular.  Is  not  this  the  difference  between 
you  and  me  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  philosophical 
meaning  of  those  two  words,  and  of  the 
others  that  depend  upon  them,  must  have 
been  the  first,  and  the  popular  meaning  a 
corruption  of  the  philosophical,  introduced 
by  time,  but  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  struc- 
ture of  all  languages,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  eradicate  it ;  for  nothing  external  to  us 
could  introduce  into  the  human  mind  the 
general  notion  of  priority  and  constant  con- 
junction, but  nothing  farther. 

Power  and  activity  are  first  conceived 
from  being  conscious  of  them  in  ourselves. 
Conceiving  of  other  beings  from  what  we 
know  of  ourselves,  we  first  ascribe  to  them 
such  powers  as  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves. Experience,  at  least,  informs  us 
that  the  things  about  us  have  not  the  same 
powers  that  we  have;  but  language  was 
formed  on  a  contrary  supposition  before 
this  discovery  was  made,  and  we  must  give 
a  new,  and  perhaps  a  very  indistinct,  mean- 
ing to  words  which  before  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  one. 

As  to  the  other  difference  you  mention 
between  you  and  me,  I  have  quite  forgot  it. 
But  I  think  one  can  hardly  be  too  cautious 
of  denying  the  bona  fides  of  an  antagonist 
in  a  philosophical  dispute.  It  is  so  bitter  a 
pill,  that  it  cannot  be  swallowed  without 
being  very  well  gilded  and  aromatized.  I 
cannot  but  agree  with  you  that  assent  or 
belief  is  not  a  voluntary  act.  Neither  is 
seeing  when  the  eyes  are  open.  One  may 
voluntarily  shut  his  bodily  eyes,  and  perhaps 
the  eye  of  his  understanding.  I  confe»s 
this  is  mala  fidot.  But  as  light  may  be  so 
offensive  that  the  bodily  eye  is  shut  involun- 
tarily, may  not  something  similar  happen  to 
the  eye  of  the  understanding,  when  brought 
to  a  light  too  offensive  to  some  favourite 
prejudice  or  passion,  to  be  endured  ?* 

As  soon  as  I  have  done  with  your  book,  I 
shall  execute  your  commission  to  Mr  Ar- 
thur.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Tho.  Rxio. 

Thursday,  July  30,  1789. 


•  ThU  pauage  ('*  But  I  think*— ••  be  endured  f*) 
U  quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  Dr  Gregory^  Evaji, 
p.  316.— H. 
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XV. 

AMiarrOTMLic  sfbcies  of  CAUi^— onicm  Qt 

SOTIO'SB  Ot  CAUSE  ASI>  POWRR^WHAT  KS- 
tlNTLAL  TO  TMS  KAf  eras  OF  CAVNi^-— DtJt* 
TTNCrrON  OF  FKVSlCAt-AND  HKTAPHY5ICAL 
CAUSED 

BemAtki  on  ihw  Inlrodutiiotu* 

U  I  hutnbly  thitik  roll  ure  tcM  AeYer^ 
agninHC  AriMotle  und  Plato,  esp^ially  the 
forniep.'f  Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was 
profier  to  pull  him  down  from  the  high  seat 
he  held  I  bot  now  he  ta  auflReieatly  humhleil, 
uid  I  would  not  have  him  trampletl  upon. 
I  confeflfl  thai  ha  diistiuetion  of  catiscs  into 
four  kinds  m  not  a  division  of  Apenn  v  into  iu 
«p«a'«ff,  but  of  an  ambi^oun  word  into  its 
drfferent  meanings,  and  that  this  h  the  cubg 
with  tnany  of  his  division.^.  But,  iu^the  in* 
fancy  of  philosophy,  this  niighf  to  be  corrected 
without  sevority.  It  wil-^  more  inexcusable 
in  many  philosophers  and  diWnea  of  the 
aeholaattck  ages  to  handle  every  nubjeet  in 
one  methods  namely,  hy  Bhewln^  its  four 
causes-^Kflficierit,  >taterial,  F^rnialj  and 
FinaU  A  very  Jearn<sl  divine,  whtweeonipend 
was  the  teitt'book  la  th«  eehool  where  t  was 
t»ught,  treating  of  the  creation,  when  he 
ecmie*  to  the  tunterial  eau3«,  pronounoes  it 
to  be  nihiL  If  Aristotle  iiad  treated  of  hia 
mtiteHa  prima  tn  this  method,  he  must  have 
made  the  niaterliil  c^iu^^c  to  be  the  thing  it- 
lelf,  and  all  the  three  other  cau!$ea  ta  be 
nihil ;  for  it  had  no  form,  no  ef^^ient,  eon- 
Bequentty  no  end.  But  the  absurdity  of 
inakinir  everytlunf*  lo  have  four  causes,  can- 
not, 1  believe,  be  imputed  to  Ai4stotle> 

2.  You  challenge  him  with  a  violation  of 
pfopriety  in  the  Greek  lai>g«agc,t  I  nm  di^- 
p4jsed  to  fake  it  npon  the  authority  of  Aris- 
COtb,  a»  anmn  who  underhtood  Greek  better 
ttuui  ftny  modem,  that  the  word  mwiw  was 
lOIIMtimea  uted  U>  ttgnlfy  the  form,  some- 
tiUMi  t&e  matter  of  a  thing.  If  these  were 
not  popular  meanings  of  the  word,  might 
they  not  he  philntwphiail,  and  perhaps  to  be 
fotind  only  in  the  writings  of  pbiloBOpher*, 
which  are  now  lost  ?  But  I  cannot  think 
that  Arifttot Je  wotild  have  gi*^cn  these  meati- 
lugp  without  authority ;  and  I  think  it  buld 
in  any  modern  to  impute  this  to  him, 

3,  Vou  are  likcwii*e  severe  upon  tllI^ « j| «,  || 
May  it  not  be  Aaid  that  it  is  very  like  the  Bi/p. 
po  ^4  fmti  rtptf  ftfiha  nffi>^  wh  leh ,  in  pag^  xr  ii. , 
you  make  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 

4,  Yott  »eem  to  thiuk  (end  of  pafe  %%l) 
tlu&t  there  are  ditlercut  ktudsnreBtia«i^  eaeh 

■  "  IhtmdiiCflAn  fcu  tfie  ^Umj/'  v«.  prmftd  In 
I    rttir  *♦&-■«,•  Ihtiwiutftlmi,  a  i>Lfa_tf 


havtng  something  spedBck  in  iL»  relation  to 
tfaecfcct. 

I  know  not  what  the  klnda  are  which  you 
have  in  your  eye,  and  therefore  epeidc  m 
the  dark  upon  this  poiut.  I  meati  ouely  to 
put  yon  upon  your  guard  that  they  be 
reaily  jfp^rt'*  of  the  satne  genuify  that  you 
may  not  full  under  the  censure  yoti  ha%'e 
passed  upon  ArUtotle. 

You  wUl  forgive  my  offering  this  caution » 
because  I  iipprehend  that  there  is  one  ori- 
giual  notion  of  c  ittxe  grounded  in  human 
nature,  and  that  this  is  the  notion  ou  whieh 
the  maxim  is  grounded — tliat  every  chanjiEe 
or  event  mu-it  have  a  caufte.  This  maxini  is 
eo  univeiaally  held,  and  foreea  itself  upon 
the  judgment  so  strongly,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  a  fti^t  principle,  or  what  ymi  call  a 
Law  of  hunmn  thought.  And  I  think  the 
only  dlHtinct  and  true  meaning  of  this  maxim 
is,  that  there  must  be  something  that  liad 
power  to  produce  tlie  event,  and  did  pro- 
duee  it.  Wo  are  early  eiiinscious  of  some 
power  in  ourselves  to  produce  some  events ; 
and  our  nature  leads  us  to  think  that  every 
cTent  \fi  produced  by  a  power  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  ourselves— that  is,  by  wjJl 
and  exertion  t  when  a  weight  fulb  and  hurii? 
a  child,  lie  m  angry  with  it— he  attributes 
power  and  wili  to  everytluug  that  seems  to 
act.  Language  Is  fonued  upon  tlieee  early 
sentimentA,  and  attribtite»  action  and  power 
to  thing?*  that  are  afterwards  discovered  tu 
have  neither  #ill  nor  power.  By  this 
means,  the  notion  of  action  and  causation  is 
gradually  cJmnged  ;  what  was  ^sential  to  it 
at  lirat  ia  left  out,  while  the  name  remains : 
and  the  term  cau^e  is  applied  to  things  which 
we  believe  to  be  inanimate  and  paaaive* 

I  conceive  that,  from  the  original  notioti 
or  sentiment  above  d^cribed,  all  the  dif- 
ferent notions  if  t^misf  have  been  deri'red, 
by  some  kind  of  analogy,  or  iJcrhnpaalmse ; 
aud  I  know  not  but  the  n  i{  Z  may  contpre^ 
hend  them  a* I,  as  well  as  any  other  general 
name»  As  they  are  so  heterogeneous. 

A  law  plea  is  the  emt^e  of  a  litigatioik 
The  motive  that  induces  a  grtat  body  of  men 
to  act  in  eoneert,  m  the  cause  of  a  revolti- 
tion  in  (kfihticka,  A  law  of  nature  is  tli« 
Cflttftv*  of  a  phenomenon  in  physickit,  or, 
pcrlmpi,  thecnutf'  is  another  phenomenon 
which  always  goes  before  it.  The  mature  of 
the  uuivrrftc  hia  Im^n  by  some  i  bought  to 
be  neec5Bity,  by  Ayihvt%  chant^e,  by  others* 
poweHal  Intelligenl  being. 

I  think  it  b  a  go«id  divinion  in  Aristotle, 
that  the  same  word  may  be  applied  to  dif- 
fi?rent  things  in  three  way  a — uni  vocally « 
analogically,  and  equiroetilly.  Uni vocally, 
when  the  things  are  *pc.i£M  of  ttie  tmtw 
ftrffttx !  analnE^ically,  when  the  things*  tire 
rt'lat*xl  by  ^me  similitude  or  analfigy ;  efpii- 
vocally,  when  they  have  no  relation  hat  q 
eomntun  name.     When  a  ward  in  analogic 
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cally  applied  to  different  things,  as,  I  be- 
lieve, the  word  cause  is,  there  must  be  an 
original  meaning  from  which  the  things 
related  to  it  have  borrowed  the  name ;  and 
it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  origi- 
nal notion  loses  the  name  by  disuse,  while 
the  relatives  monopolize  it ;  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish words,  deliberate,  sutpcnse,  project, 
and  many  others. 

Tlio  vulgar,  in  their  notion  even  of  the 
physical  cause  of  a  phsenomenon,  include 
some  conception  of  efficiency  or  productive 
influence.  So  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
did.  Itaque  non  tio  causa  inteUigi  debet, 
ut  quod  cuique  antecedat,  id  ei  causa  sit,  sed 
quad  ejfficienter  antet'ediK — Cicero. 

Modem  philosophers  know  that  we  have 
no  ground  to  ascribe  efficiency  to  natural 
caiuics,  or  even  necessary  connection  with 
the  effect.  But  we  still  call  them  causes, 
including  nothing  under  the  name  but  pri- 
ority and  constant  conjunction.  Thus  the 
giving  the  name  of  causation  to  the  relation 
of  connected  events  in  physicks,  is,  in  mo- 
dern philosophers,  a  kind  of  abuse  of  the 
name,  because  wo  know  that  the  thing 
most  essential  to  causation  in  its  proper 
meaning — ^to  wit,  efficiency — is  wanting. 
Yet  this  does  not  hinder  our  notion  of  a 
physical  cause  from  being  distinct  and  de- 
terminate, though,  I  think,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  of  the  same  ge/tus  with  an  effi- 
cient cause  or  agent.  Even  tlie  great  Bacon 
seems  to  have  thought  that  there  is  a  /alens 
processus,  as  he  calls  it,  by  which  natural 
causes  really  produce  their  effects;  and 
that,  in  the  progress  of  philosophy,  this 
mi^ht  bo  discovered.  But  Newton,  more 
enhghtened  on  this  point,  has  taught  us  to 
acquiesce  in  a  law  of  nature,  according  to 
which  the  effect  is  produced,  as  the  utmost 
that  natural  philosophy  can  reach,  leaving 
wliat  can  be  known  of  the  agent  or  efficient 
cause  to  metaphysicks  or  natural  theology. 
This  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  Nowton ;  for  I  know  of  none 
that  went  before  him  in  it.  It  has  new- 
modelled  our  notion  of  physical  causes,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  carried  it  farther  from 
what  I  take  to  be  the  original  notion  of 
cause  or  aeent. 

If  you  have  found,  as  you  seem  to  say, 
(page  xxiL,)  that  the  different  relations  of 
things,  which  we  call  cause  and  effect,  differ 
only  as  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  have 
found  the  general  notion  which  comprehends 
them  all  under  it— this,  indeed,  is  more 
than  I  am  able  to  do.  Supposing  it  to  be 
done,  I  should  think  that  the  genus,  being 
an  abstract  notion,  would  be  capable  of  a 
just  definition.  Yet  I  do  not  And  fault 
with  your  declining  to  set  out  by  giving 
the  definition ;  for  I  conceive  you  may, 
with  ^^reat  propriety,  pave  the  way  to  it  by 
a  preliminary  induction. 


XVI. 

ON   CAUSB — 0BJBCT8  OP   GBOMBTRV — P'iWBK 
AGKNC^',  6iC 

[Xodaie.] 
My  Dkar  Sir, — I  must  thank  you,  in 
the  first  place,  fur  your  attention  to  my  in- 
terest in  vrriting  to  Dr  Rose  what  you  in- 
formed me  of  in  your  answer  to  my  last. 

I  received  your  three  volumes*  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  with  the  letter  and  plan  of 
the  ICssay. 


Volume  First, 

In  the  induction  made  to  prove  that  men 
have  a  notion  of  the  reUtion  of  cauKe  and 
effect,  this  case  ought  to  be  particuhurly  in  the 
view  of  the  author,  (as  I  take  it  to  be  the 
case  that  really  exists)— to  wit,  that  cause 
and  effect,  from  the  im|)erfection  of  langu- 
age, signifie  many  different  rchUions,  and 
yet,  by  those  who  write  and  think  dis- 
tinctly, will  be  used  without  ambiguity; 
thu  things  of  which  they  are  predicated  ex- 
plaining sufficiently  what  relation  is  meant. 
This  is  the  case  of  many  words  that  have 
various  meanings  really  different,  though, 
perhaps,  somewhat  similar  or  analogous.  1 1 
is  remarkably  the  case  of  prepositions.  Yet 
such  words  as  prepositions  are  used  with- 
out ambiguity  by  those  who  think  distinctly. 
How  many  relations  are  expressed  by  thu 
preposition  o/?— and  yet,  when  it  is  put  be- 
tween two  words,  we  are  never  at  a  loss 
for  its  meaning.  In  Aristotle^s  days,  a  cause 
meant  four  things— to  wit,  the  Efficient, 
the  Form,  the  Matter,  and  the  End.  Yet, 
when  it  was  used  by  a  good  writer,  it  was 
easy  to  see  in  which  of  these  senses  it  was 
meant  With  us  the  word  cause  has  lost 
some  of  theso'-four  meanings,  and  has  got 
others  to  supply  their  plac€»,  and,  perhaps, 
has  not,  in  one  language,  all  the  nieaniugs 
which  it  has  in  another.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
it  may  be  said,  that  all  men  have  many  no- 
tions of  cause  and  effect,  and  some  men 
more  than  others;  the  same  observation 
may,  I  think,  be  applied  to  the  words  Power, 
Agent,  and  Activity. 

To  give  you  a  hint  of  my  notion  of  the 
word  cause,  I  think  it  has  one  strict  and 
philosophical  meanuig  which  is  a  single  re- 
lation, and  it  has  a  lax  and  popular  meaning 
which  includes  many  relations.  The  popu- 
lar meaning  I  thiiuc  I  can  express  by  a 
definition.    Causa  est  id,  quo  posito  ponUur 


•  The  MS.  of  the  Essay  itself,  llie  EMay  wu 
pr  habi?  considerably  modified  before  publication ; 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  attempt  the  task  ofdtsooTer. 
Ing  how  far,  and  to  xrhat  pages  of  the  published  book, 
the  following  remarks  i^^j.— H. 
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E^iB^iux^  qtm  iiuMut<i  ioUUnr,  TUis^  you 
will  ea«itjs«e,  lUcLudoifimtiy  rebtLona,  aud, 
I  b«Ilev^  included  aU  tluit  in  any  lang  aiige  arc 
espfeaeed  bjrcaii;i3e,  tfaoygli  jn  some  Ian  gttagi^ 
Mme  ol  the  rdAiiaos  luuludLil  uad^^r  the 
dfiftnition  may  not  be  called  c;au:^esT  <*h  i^^- 
coutit,  ^H.^r]iiip3,  of  their  having  f^orne  other 
word  appropf  Luted  to  fiij^iiLfy  siieh  iM^lntiann* 

In  the  ^rtet  philosophical  sense,  I  tokea 
diose  to  bd  that  wtneh  has  the  relation  to 
tb#  elTect  which  I  have  to  my  vidantory  iind 
de)ibefftt4S  actions  ;  for  I  t&k^  thb  notioti  of 
ft  eftttia  to  be  derived  from  the  ]}owL^r  I  fe(?l 
m  D^aelf  to  produce  certain  eK'ci^ts,  In 
thw  iense,  we  say  that  the  Deity  b  the 
&ime  of  the  univei?ie. 

I  think  there  b  some  ambiguity  ui  your 
use  of  the  words  The  noiion  itf  a  cam^. 
Through  u  <^niiiderab]e  part  of  VoU  L  it 
RMftiiA  barely  a  conception  of  the  mcatiiiig 
of  tb»word  fiauAt*  then  suddenly  it  metinf) 
some  opinton  or  judgment  alxiut  the  word 
^auM^  or  tlie  thing  meant  by  that  word. 
The  la^  must  be  the  m^&mng  wlien  you 
s[M^  of  tbo  notion  of  a  cause  being  true  or 
fjkbe,  being  condtnnneil  or  jOBtlfied.  The 
b«re  conception  of  a  ^ause,  without  any 
opinion  about  i^  can  neither  be  trtic  nor 
fyeO'  It  ii^  true  thM  notion  oft«n  signifies 
opinion ;  but  when^  in  a  train  of  di^courhe, 
It  hsi  been  put  for  siinple  conception;,  und 
then  immediately  for  opinion ^  the  reader 
!■  apt  to  overlook  the  ch»n|^  of  $i^iificat]on^ 
or  to  think  that  the  author  riKitniJ  to  iuipnte 
truth  or  falsehood  to  a  bare  conceptionj, 
without  opinion. 

The  same  thmg  I  obs^rrve  when  you 
speak  of  the  notion  of  power,  vol.  11.  p.  19. 

Piige  40,  Ite.— Wimt  is  said  about  the 
non-oxifttence  of  the  objects  of  geometry,  I 
tbiitk,  Li  s-atlit-r  too  strongly  eiipfei;«.eiir  I 
grant  tlmt  they  an^  things  fsoned^ved  without 
rt'gTivrd  to  their  existence  ;  but  they  are  psas- 
tfible  moiliti^cationa  of  things  whii;^  wi^  dayly 
peroelve  by  onr  sen^ofl.  We  perceive  len  glh, 
breadth,  and  thickness :  thew  attributes  do 
really  exist.  The  objecta  of  cc  jinctry  are 
modiftcnCion^of  one  or  more  of  thcspj  aceu- 
mtely  conceived  and  defined. 

Nor  do  1 1  hink  it  can  besaad^  without  ijreiit 
exeeptionit,  rlmt  the  notions  of  (he  ohjcets 
of  geometry  arc  nvit  eoinmon  anions  man- 
kind. The  notions  of  u  fitraijy;ht  and  a  curve 
line,  of  an  nn^le^  of  a  plahi  surfflce,  mid 
otbeim^are  cfjniiiion ;  though^  jH.?rhrt^«*,  in  the 
minds  of  ihe  vuljfar»  not  s^j  accurately  dt»* 
lined  aa  in  thf)«e  nf  gconH^ters*  The  more 
complex  i^eitnietricnl  raneeptiiins  of  eycloida 
and  other  eurv«ij  arc  only  arttJicial  com- 
positions of  more  simple  notions  which  are 
common  to  the  niljinr.  Ht-nuc,  a  man  of 
ordinary  capacity  fltiflH  no  iliUhnilij  in  under- 
■  andinf^  the  detoitiims  of  Euclid,  AH  tlie 
diflleulty  Ika  in  forming  the  habit  by  «hich 


the  name,  and  an  accurate  conception  of  itii 
meaning,  are  so  aaftoehited^  that  the  one 
readily  suggests  the  other.  To  fonn  this 
habit  rerjuiroa  time,  and  in  some  periiiina 
mneh  ntore  than  in  others. 

Page  G8.— Yon  may  use  freedom  with 
AriatotleT  been  use  he  woii^t  feel  it.  But  [ 
would  not  have  jou  Isngli  at  the  re^ttorer  of 
ancient  inetaphyfticks'  iii  pubiiek  while  he 
is  altse.  Why  hurt  a  nuin  who  ifi  not 
hurting  you  ? 

Pa;^  70.— I  thought  the  tsnimaf  imphime 
biptA  was  Plato's  dennittan,  and  I  think  I 
quoted  it  af^  \m  ;  but  y^m  may  examine,  I 
think  it  is  Dlog.  Laerttus  that  says  so  *  but 
1  AM  not  eure,  nor  have  I  the  book  here,  j* 

What  yon  nay  of  definitions  in  natural 
hiatory,  chemistry,  and  medicine^  may  per- 
haps bo  taken  by  some  persona  ae  a  disap' 
probation  of  de^nitions  in  thooe  sd.encei. 
Would  it  not  be  proper  to  guard  agalniSt 
this  midconfdmction  P  I  think  them  very 
uiteful  to  the  present  age,  and  that  they 
may  be  stUi  more  useful  to  future  ages, 
though  you  observe,  very  justly^  that  we  can* 
not  reason  &om  them  as  we  do  from  matlie* 
matieal  dohnitions.  The  nioi>i  comnwii 
words  may  flow  with  the:  flux  of  time,  and 
have  their  meaning  contraetedj.  enlarged,  or 
altered*  DeBnitio.i  seems  to  be  the  only 
mean  of  fixing  them  to  one  meanings  or,  at 
least,  of  shewing  what  wa«  the  meaning  when 
that  defimtituT  vmX  auihoritv. 


After  what  I  have  already  aatd,  you  wiU 
not  be  surprized  to  Bud  me  one  of  ihcee 
who  think  that  the  notion«  of  Power  and  of 
A;|eney  or  Activity,  Imve  a  share  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Cause  and  Elff  et,  I  take  all  the 
three  words  to  huvo  a  bx  and  popntar 
meaning,  in  which  they  are  nearly  related  ; 
and  a  strict  and  pljilofrf^phtcal  meaning,  in 
which  also  tlicy  have  the  same  affinity. 

In  the  strict  sense,  I  agree  wttli  you 
t*]-^I  priwcr  and  agency  are  attributes  of 
mind  oncly ;  and  1  think  tliatmind  onelycan 
Ijc  a  cause  in  the  strict  ftense.  This  power, 
indt'ed,  may  be  where  it  hi  not  exerttAl,  and 
so  may  In?  without  agency  or  causation ;  hut 
there  can  be  no  agency  or  causation  with* 
out  power  to  act,  and  Co  produce  the  eflect. 

As  far  as  I  ean  judge^  to  everything  we 
call  a  caufie  wu  aMmbfl  power  to  produee 
the  eiSeet.  In  intelligmit  causes,  the  power 
may  be  without  l»e  ng  eiEerted ;  h)  I  have 
power  t4>  run,  when  I  sit  still  or  walk.  Bnt 
in  inonlnmte  causes,  we  eonceive  no  power 
but  wlial  ia  exerted ;  and,  thereft>re,  men- 
«i4rv  the  power  of  Uie  cause  by  the  effeet 
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which  it  actually  produces.  The  power  of 
an  acid  to  diasolve  irou  is  measured  by 
what  it  actually  dissolves. 

We  get  the  notion  of  active  power,  as 
well  as  of  cause  and  effect,  as  I  think,  from 
what  we  feel  in  ourselves.  We  feel  in  our- 
selves a  power  ttto  move  our  limbs,  and  to 
produce  certain  effects  when  we  choose. 
Hence,  we  get  the  notion  of  power,  agency, 
and  causation,  in  the  strict  and  philosophical 
sense  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  our  first  notion 
of  these  three  things. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  curious  problem  in 
human  nature,  how,  in  the  progress  of 
life,  we  come  by  the  lax  notion  of  power, 
agency,  cause,  and  effect,  and  to  ascribe 
them  to  things  that  have  no  will  nor  intel- 
ligence. I  am  apt  to  think,  with  the  Abb^ 
lUynal,  "  that  savages,**  (I  add  children 
as  in  the  same  predicament,)  ''  wherever 
they  see  motion  which  they  cannot  account 
for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul.**  Hence 
they  ascribe  active  power  and  causation  to 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rivers,  fountains,  sea, 
air,  and  earth ;  these  are  'conceived  to  be 
causes  in  the  strict  sense.  In  this  period 
of  society,  language  is  formed,  its  funda- 
mental rules  and  forms  established.  Ac- 
tive verbs  are  applied  onely  to  things  that 
are  believed  to  have  power  and  activity  in 
the  proper  sense.  Every  part  of  nature 
which  moves,  without  our  seeing  any  exter- 
nal cause  of  its  motion,  is  conceived  to  be  a 
cause  in  the  strict  sense,  and,  therefore,  is 
called  so*  At  length,  the  more  acute  and 
speculative  few  discover  that  some  of  those 
things  which  the  vulgar  believe  to  be  ani- 
mateid  like  themselves,  are  inanimate,  and 
have  neither  will  nor  understanding.  These 
discoveries  grow  and  spread  slowly  in  a 
course  of  ages.  In  this  slow  progress,  what 
use  must  the  wise  men  make  of  their  dis- 
coveries ?  Will  they  affirm  that  the  sun 
does  not  shine  nor  give  heat,  that  the 
sea  never  rages,  nor  do  the  winds  blow,  nor 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass  and  com  ?  If 
any  bold  spirit  should  maintain  such  para- 
doxes, he  would  probably  repent  his  teme- 
rity. The  wiser  part  will  speak  the  com- 
mon language,  and  suit  it  to  their  new  no- 
tions as  well  as  they  can ;  just  as  philoso- 
phers say  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  and  the  moon  changes.  The 
philosopher  must  put  a  meaning  upon  vul- 
gar language  that  suits  his  peculiar  tenets 
as  well  as  he  can.  And,  even  if  all  men 
should  l>ecome  philosophers,  their  language 
would  still  retain  strong  marks  of  the  opi- 
nions that  prevailed  when  it  was  first  made. 
If  we  allow  that  active  verbs  were  made  to 
express  action,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  all  the  languages  we 
know  were  made  by  men  who  ^lievcd 
almost  every  part  of  nature  to  be  active, 
and  to  have  inherent  power. 


Fulume  Third. 

The  philological  discussion  is  new  to  me ; 
and  it  would  require  more  time  in  my  slow 
way  to  make  up  my  mind  about  it,  than 
you  allow  me.  •  But  the  general  principle — 
that  every  distinction  which  is  found  in  the 
structure  of  a  common  language,  is  a  real 
distinction,  and  is  perceivable  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind — this  I  hold  for  cer- 
tain, and  have  made  frequent  use  of  it-  I 
wish  it  were  more  used  than  it  has  been  ; 
for  I  believe  the  whole  system  of  metaphy- 
sicks,  or  the  far  greater  part,  may  be  brought 
out  of  it ;  and,  next  to  accurate  reflexion 
upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  I 
know  nothing  that  can  give  so  much  light 
to  the  human  £Eu:ultie8  as  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  structure  of  language. 

From  this  principle,  you  prove  to  my 
satisfaction  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
between  the  relation  which  a  living  agent 
has  to  his  action,  and  the  relation  between 
an  inaninoate  and  the  effect  of  which  it  is 
the  cause,  mean,  or  instrument. 

But  I  know  no  language  in  which  the 
word  cause  is  confined  to  inanimate  things, 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  frequently 
applied  to  them  than  to  things  that  have 
life  and  intelligence. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  said, 
in  a  plain,  literal  sense,  that  I  am  the  cause 
of  my  own  actions,  or  that  the  Deity  is  the 
cause  of  the  universe — if  I  were  convinced 
that  my  actions,  or  the  production  of  the 
universe,  are  not  effects,  or  that  there  must 
be  a  cause  of  these  effects  distinct  from  the 
agent,  I  should  in  this  caae  agree  to  your 
reasoning. 

The  rule  of  Latin  syntax  from  which  you 
reason,  seems,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  all 
causes  are  inanimate  things,  like  means 
and  instruments;  but  I  desiderate  better 
authority.  I  am  not  sure  but  power  and 
agency  are  as  often  ascribed  to  inanimate 
thmgs  as  causation.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
powers  of  gravity,  magnetism,  mechanical 
powers,  and  a  hundred  more.  Yet  there  ia 
a  kind  of  power  and  agency  which  you 
acknowledge  to  belong  only  to  mind. 

your  system,  if  I  comprehend  it,  (which, 
indeed,  I  am  dubious  about,)  seems  to  go 
upon  the  supposition  that  power  and  agency 
belong  onely  to  mind,  and  that  in  language 
causation  never  belongs  to  mind.  If  this 
be  so,  you  and  I  may,  after  all,  differ  only 
about  the  meaning  of  words.  What  you 
call  an  agent,  and  a  being  that  has  power, 
that  I  call  a  cause  with  regard  to  every  ex- 
ertion of  his  power. 

That  which  alone  you  call  a  cause,  I 
think  is  no  cause  at  all  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  I  acknowledge  it  is  so  in  the 
lax  and  popular  sensew 
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In  tlie&e  rem&rkA  I  thought  frtendahi[} 
obliged  me  tu  Uy  aalde  all  regard  to  friend* 
Khip,  ftiid  even  to  Ltidulge  a  spirit  of  severtij 
llmt  aeems  (>p[>oBite  to  it.  I  hope  you  will 
moke  iillow]Lace  for  tUis.  For^  in  reality, 
1  have  mi^h  an  opinion  of  yanr  judgtuent 
and  taBte^  th;it  I  cannot  bolp  &ut$peeting  my 
own  whert:  they  diHer. 


XVIL 

A$v   AMDiaurrv    op    hvmh — mxatcingg    of 

WILL  A>'0  VOLITJON— POWKIA, 

AfoUve^Seci  I, 

27-     [Page  21,    puybhed    work.]— It 

doefl  tiot  Mppoiir  to  nic,  thiLt  ilia  long  pus* 
aa|^  *|uoteJ  from  Mr  Hume's  reeontnling 
project,  is  ao  full  of  ambiguous  exprcesionfl 
And  liypothtitica]  doetrino,  as  it  is  said  to 
be  I  thougb  1  Ihlnk  it  m  very  cleArlv  sliewn 
to  be  fulL  of  weak  reaaoning.  I  think  he 
does  not  confound  a  conttani  ton ju naif m 
with  a  nectrjiiKir^  eonHfctiQit^  but  plaialy  dis* 
tinguishes  them  ;  afBrming,  that  the  fiti^t  is 
all  the  nekiiiiu  which^  upollaGCUfatcr<^fl(^c- 
tion^  we  are  nbl**  to  perceive  between  mnse 
&nd  effect ;  but  thut  mankindj  by  Bonie  ppe- 
judicc,  are  led  to  ihiuk  that  eaiisc  and  efl'ect 
have  moreover  a  neceaeary  oouiiection? 
when  at  the  eame  time  tbey  acknowledge 
orielyaeonstant  conjunction  between  motive 
and  action  ;  m  far  I  see  no  obscurity  or 
am  biguit j%  The  words  conj/o  n  /  n/iy^*  n  ctim 
and  ttci'titmrp  cunnrction^  I  think,  are  llae 
best  that  can  be  used  to  express  the  meaolng 
of  eaebj  and  the  diflerence  between  iheni. 
At  the  Bume  time,  to  suppu^,  without 
aafitgning  any  restson  for  I  he  puppoaitionj 
that  the  constant  eoiijunction  of  ramat  and 
effect  leadi4  men  to  bflit-ve  a  necessary  eon- 
neetion  lietween  thtm,  but  that  the  con- 
alant  eoojuiietion  betiveenmu^Tirand  actwn 
hats  no  such  elfeet,appcarf$  to  me  very  weak 
and  utiphiloMiphlea) ;  and  tbis  account  of 
the  phenomenon  of  men's  puUuig  a  difler- 
ence  between  the  relation  of  motive  and 
aetiont  and  the  relation  of  cuuse  and  effect, 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  deecrve  the  epithet 
you  give  itj  of  vrr^  inp^Humj, 

The  last  part  of  ihe  (quotation,  beginning 
with — ■*"  Let  any  mit  thHnm  a  ctfutu  tmfhotU 
c«mjfr^k4ndini^ra.e,^*  I  UiiuJt  ba£  a  dtstinel 


•  Th#  vb«i1t  lentenrp  Li  ai  i.-l!nw.i— It  U  frnm 
tMie  di^nr  a  t'si  i»r ,  «■  1 1  f  ,  .^  p ,  rn  uf 

eft  Llii*  puiflfiP,  vfvuUi  I*  riKh(»  did  Hunw  iimn(ii 
fiecUtifi,  and  fiat  motrt;  ■  r<vim«  of  i<i«c«i^H  m 


meaning ;  but  that  meaniug  la  so  imperti- 
nent to  his  pnrpoaet  and  ao  contrary  to  hia 
principles,  that  I  eannot  help  thinking  that 
he  meant  to  nay  the  very  contrary  of  what 
he  «iya ;  and  tlmt  the  word  iHfAo«f  lias  slipt 
into  tlie  sentence  by  an  oversight  of  the 
author  or  printer.  For,  does  not  lie  him* 
self  detine  a  cauge  without  comprehending, 
as  a  part  of  the  deHnttion,  a  necessary  eou- 
nection  Ijelween  the  can^  and  the  effect  f 
Uii^^  he  not  maintain  that  we  liave  no  idea 
of  necessary  eonneetion  f  He  certainly 
meant  to  Bay,  that  he  would  give  up  the 
whole  controverRy,  if  any  one  eould  ehew 
tliiut  we  have  such  an  idea,  and  not  to  say 
that  he  would  give  up  tlic  controversy,  if 
any  one  coald  gi\e  a  detinition  of  cause 
Without  comprehending  that  idea.  Were 
1  to  comment  u[hiii  this  passage  in  tbe 
Bentleian  style,  ]  would  say  dele  ieif/i€>H/, 
fneo  periciilo.  After  all,  how  he  should 
think  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  have,  without 
reason,  joyned  the  idea  of  necessary  con- 
nection to  tliat  of  constant  conjunction,  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eliect,  when  maa- 
ki>id  have  no  such  idea^  I  cannot  account 
ibr. 


Of  Ihe  Ntyiroa  of  It^trvrngrtL 


C6,  5cc« — 1  am  not  pleased  with  the  thre« 
different  meanings  you  put  nf>on  the  word 
ViJUion,  nor  do  i  think  it  ambiguous.  $Viii 
is  indeed  an  ambignous  vord,  being  some- 
Limes  put  for  the  faculty  of  willing  ;  some- 
times for  the  act  of  that  faculty,  beBidea 
other  meanings.  But  volition  always  aig- 
nifies  the  act  of  willing,  and  nothing  elscL 
Willingneas^  1  think,  is  opposed  to  unwiU 
Itngnetas  or  averwon.  A  man  is  wilhng  to 
do  what  be  has  no  averaion  to  dij»  or  what 
he  haa  aonte  desire  to  do,  though  perhapa 
he  haa  not  tbe  opportunity ;  and  1  think 
this  is  never  calkd  volition. 

Choice  OF  prefenoioe,  in  the  proper  sense, 
is  mi  act  of  the  understanding ;  but  some- 
times it  ts  improperly  put  for  volition,  or 
the  determination  of  the  will  In  ihings  where 
tiere  is  no  judgment  wf  preference  ;  thue, 
a  mai4  who  owes  me  a  sliilling,  la}s  down 
three  or  four  equally  gof>d^  and  bids  mo  take 
which  1  choose.  I  take  one  without  any 
judgment  or  belief  tlmt  there  Is  any  ground 
uf  preference — this  is  merely  an  act  uf  will 
that  ill  a  volition. 

An  effort  greater  or  lesa,  t  think,  alwaya 
aceompanieti  v edit  ion,  hut  is  nut  called  vo- 
til  ton.  Tli^ve  may  he  a  determination  of 
will  iG  do  something  to-morrow  or  next 
week.  This,  though  it  be  properly  an  act 
nili^ng  or  ItnnwIpdKc.  tun  <ur  biiMli  tdlilL  It  li  hVf « 
th^  |j«t  of  ih*  ■ccv'*''*  ix^t  to  4iiipr9r«  the  mvflikexiwm 
ptiWKmirtHHi  ojT  mr^iitr,  Init  loitMir  Ukal  Uli  t|l«>- 
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of  will,  is  not  called  volition,  because  it  has 
a  proper  name  of  its  own— we  call  it  a  reso- 
lution or  purpose  ;  and  here  the  effort  is 
suspended  till  the  purpose  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. 

I  apprehend  that,  in  dreaming,  the  effort 
accompanies  volition,  as  well  as  when  we 
are  awake ;  but  in  most  persons  the  effort 
in  dreaming  produces  little  or  no  motion 
in  the  body,  as  is  the  case  in  palsy.  When 
a  hound  dreams,  we  see  a  feeble  attempt  to 
move  his  limbs  and  to  bark,  as  if  he  had  the 
palsy.  And  a  man  dreaming  that  ho  cries 
desperately  for  help,  is  often  heard  to  make 
a  feeble  attempt  to  cry. 


Power, 

16,  &c— I  humbly  think  that  my  power 
to  ride  or  to  walk,  and  the  king*s  power  to 
call  or  to  dissolve  a  parliament,  are  different 
kinds,  or  rather  different  meanings  of  the 
word  power.  In  the  former  meaning,  every- 
thing depending  upon  my  will  is  in  my 
power,  and  consequently  my  will  itself ;  for, 
if  I  had  not  power  to  will,  I  could  have  no 
power  to  do  what  depends  upon  my  will. 
In  the  second  meaning,  power  signifies  a 
right  by  the  law  or  by  the  constitution, 
according  to  that  maxim  of  law.  Nihil  pos- 
sum quod  jure  rum  possum. 

In  another  law  sense,  we  say ~  It  is  part 
of  the  kiiig*B  prerogative  that  he  can  do  no 
wrong.  The  meaning  of  tUs  is  not  that  he 
has  no  l^al  right  to  do  wrong,  for  this  may 
be  said  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  but 
it  means  that  he  cannot  be  accused  or  tried 
for  any  wrong  before  any  criminal  judica- 
ture. It  is  his  prerogative,  that  he  cannot 
be  called  to  account  for  any  wrong. 

71,  &c. — The  doctrine  delivered  from  page 
71  to  76,  I  suspect  very  much  not  to  be 
just.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  surely  important, 
and  would  make  many  difficulties  instantly 
to  vanish,  which  the  bulk  of  philosophers 
have  laboured  in  vain  to  resolve,  and  the 
wiser  part  have  reckoned  to  be  insolvable. 
It  is  so  new  and  so  contrary  to  all  that 
philosophers  have  taught  and  believed  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  that  it  ought  to  be 
proposed  and  supported  with  great  modesty; 
but,  indeed,  I  cannot  yet  assent  to  it 

I  have,  for  instance,  the  power  of  moving 
my  liand ;  all  the  activity  I  am  conscious 
of  exerting,  is  volition  and  effort  to  move 
the  hand ;  the  motion  must  begin  some- 
where. Suppose  it  begins  at  the  nerves, 
and  that  its  being  continued  till  the  hand 
be  moved,  is  all  mechanism.<  The  first 
motion,  however,  cannot  be  mechanism. 
It  follows  immediately  upon  my  volition  and 
effort. 

Nor  do  I  know  how  my  volition  and 
effort  to  move  my  hand,  produces  a  certain 


motion  in  the  nerves.  I  am  conscious  that 
in  this  there  is  something  which  I  do  not 
comprehend,  though  I  believe  He  that  made 
me  comprehends  it  perfectly.  If  I  be  struck 
with  a  palsy,  that  volition  and  effort  which 
t)efore  moved  my  hand,  is  now  unable  to  do 
it  Is  this  owing  to  an  inability  to  produce 
the  first  motion  ?  or  is  it  owing  to  some  de- 
rangement of  the  machine  of  the  body  ?  I 
know  not.  Nay,  I  am  uncertain  whether  I 
be  truly  and  properly  the  agent  in  the  fiist 
motion ;  for  I  can  suppose,  that,  whenever 
I  will  to  move  my  hand,  the  Deity,  or  some 
other  agent,  produces  the  first  motion  in  my 
body — which  was  the  opinion  of  Male- 
branche.  This  hypothesis  agrees  with  all  that 
I  am  conscious  of  in  the  matter.  I  am  like 
a  child  turning  the  handle  of  a  hand  organ 
—  the  turning  of  the  handle  answers  to  my 
volition  and  effort  The  music  immediately 
follows ;  but  how  it  follows,  the  child  knows 
not.  Were  two  or  three  ingenious  children 
to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  who  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  such  a  machine  before, 
perhaps  one  who  had  seen  strange  effects  of 
mechanism,  might  conjecture  that  the 
handle,  by  means  of  machinery,  produced 
the  music :  another,  like  Malebranche, 
might  conjecture  that  a  musician,  concealed 
in  the  machine,  always  played  when  the 
handle  was  turned. 

We  know  as  little  how  our  intellectual 
operations  are  performed  as  how  we  move 
our  own  body.  I  remember  many  things 
past ;  but  how  I  remember  them  I  know 
not  Some  have  attempted  to  account  for 
memory  by  a  repository  of  ideas,  or  by  traces 
left  in  the  brain  of  the  ideas  we  had  before. 
Such  accounts  would  appear  ridiculous  at 
first  sight,  if  we  knew  how  the  operation  of 
memory  is  performed.  But,  as  we  are 
totally  ignorant  how  we  remember,  such 
weak  hypotheses  have  been  embraced  by 
sensible  men. 

In  these,  and  in  innumerable  cases  that 
might  be  mentioned,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  thing  to  know  that  such  a  thing  is,  and 
another  to  know  how  it  is. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  been  led  into  the 
mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake,  by  what  you 
say  about  definition  in  the  note,  p.  76*  An 
operation,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  per- 
fectly simple,  cannot  be  defined — this  is 
true.  Nor  can  it  be  explained  by  words  to 
a  man  who  had  not  the  conception  of  it  be- 
fore ;  for  words  can  give  us  no  new  simple 
conceptions,  but  such  only  as  we  had  before, 
and  had  annexed  to  such  words. 

Thus,  if  a  man  bom  blind  asks  me  what 
a  scarlet  colour  is,  the  question,  I  think,  is 
not  impertinent,  or  nugatory,  or  absurd;  but 
I  can  only  answer  him,  that,  though  I  know 
perfectly  what  a  scarlet  colour  is,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  him  a  distinct  conception  of 
it  unless  he  saw.     But,  if  he  asks  me  how 
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mj  ralitioii  anil  eflTort  moves  mj  liMjd]  T 
not  oa^ly  cannot  satiufy  tihuj  but  mn  Ptni- 
ecious  that  I  axii  ignorant  fn  vself.  We  br;  th 
know  that  there  m  a  coi:;M.tckUt  conjunct  inn 
betweiin  tliG  volition  and  the  routioti,  when 
I  am  in  liealrth,  hot  how  they  are  connected 
I  know  not^  but  shouhl  think  myself  much 
wiser  Ihaij  I  am,  if  I  did  know.  For  any- 
l\iirtg  I  knuWj  ^nome  other  being  may  move 
my  hand  an  often  as  I  will  to  move  it  The 
volHiott^  I  Am  conficioua,  ia  my  act ;  but  I 
O.HI  not  Ciin»cious  tliat  the  motion  ia  ao.  I 
onely  tc&ru  from  experience  that  it  always  fol- 
hw^  the  volitioji,  wlien  1  am  in  isuund  health. 


F,  ^1  &c. — The  difltincCion  between  the 
tivo  kinds  of  ftctive  verbs  here  inarked*  (vp- 
pears  no  ]em  clearly  when  they  are  n^ed  in 
tile  posdvQ  TO  ice,  Ta  Af»  knamnt  '^  ^  *^- 
HffOftf,  Ske^^  Imply  nothing  done  to  the  thrtigs 
known  or  beUevcdL  But  ta  he  it*mtw^isfi^  fo 
(*€  hcfii  d^  Lniplitfs  something  done  to  the 
wounded  or  heu.led,  A  gcholnstick  phihuo- 
pher  would  say  thiU  /o  be  wountttJ^  belongs 
to  the  category  of  |iiii%&)ot) ;  hut  fo  ht  knoUfu 
bclongii  la  none  of  the  categories  -  being  only 
nu  f.:rh'mai  denamifiaiiaH,  Indeed,  however 
granimanan^t  mii^ht  confound  those  tvi'o 
kinds  of  active  verbfl,  the  schobi^tick  pliUo-^ 
Ki^pher^  very  properly  distinguished  the  acts 
eitpn!S£>ed  hy  them*  They  called  the  acts 
eitpress^ed  by  the  fint  kind  immanent  ttd*^ 
and  those  exprei%cd  by  the  f*ecotid  kind, 
iri^jmiti}3€  fieft.  IniTniincnt  actb  of  ttiind  are 
such  as  produce  nn  ehauge  in  the  object 
Such  areallftclJiof  iiUilor*tan<K%%  and  even 
•luic  that  may  be  cafied  voluutary— »uch  a£i 
atbL-ntiun^  delibeTationi  pur^wse. 


Aciiuv^-^Stct.  2. 

P,  43, — If  tuy  memoiy  dfie*.  not.  deceive 
niOi  Charh'VoiXf  in  hi»  bi^tor)  of  Canada, 
■ij^  thatfin  the  Huron  lajiguH^c.or  in  some 
language  of  that  country,  thi^re  lb  }»ut  one 
woA  for  bcith  tbcfCKCs  oftliehuHtaii  HpeeleAt 
whMi  word  has  two  genders,  not  a  maaeu- 
IliM  and  feniiEUiie~for  there  is  no  such  dis- 
tinctkm  of  genders  in  the  language^  hut  a 
a  noble  and  an  ignoble  gender  :  the  ignoble 
gender  aignifiea  not  a  woman,  thoii|;h  we 
iuiproperly  trumdate  it  so.  It  signtlics  a 
coward,  or  a  gt>od^fftr-nothLng  crt%'\ture  nf 
either  sex.  A  woman  of  distinguished 
talenia  that  n^reaiij  rt^jMwl,  m  always  of  the 
niihle  gt^nder.  I  kfiuw  »ot  whether  it  be 
o^itif;  to  aotncthing  of  i\m  kind  in  the 
Oaelic  kngaaR^^  tloit  a  Highlaoder,  who 
haitgotonely  aUctIc  luiiketi  Englit<h,  mi  wli^tly 


rake«  the  feminine  gender  to  himself,  and, 
m  place  of  saying  /  md  m^  saya^  htr  ufffi  nt  ff 
did  HAL         .         *         -^         .         «         . 

As  to  the  uiaihtfuiatical  reasoning  on 
mfAim\  Section  2,  to  prove  tluit  (he  ndation 
of  motive  and  agent  is  very  di Cerent  from 
that  of  a  pfaysicaj  caiue  to  its  effect,  I  think 
it  jmst  and  conclusive  ;  and  that  It  isa  good 
argument  4id  hfumiufm,  against  tlie  Eicheme 
of  Keee^sity  lield  by  Hume,  Priestley ,  and 
other  tnodem  advocates  for  Neocf^ity^  who 
plainly  make  these  tv>o  relations  the  ^nie. 
Mr  Ilimie  holds  it  for  a  uia^dm  no  Iti?^  ap< 
pUcable  to  iuteliigeni  beings  and  their  itc- 
tions^  than  tOn  phydcal  caosea  and  Iheir 
effects,  tbnt  the  cau^e  ia  to  be  measured  by 
the  eflVct,  And  from  thb  maxim  he  infen^, 
or  makes  mi  Epicurean  to  infer^  that  ve 
have  reaaon  lo  aeerilie  to  the  Deity  just  an 
much  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness^  as 
appears  in  tho  conadtution  of  things,  ami 
no  mtjre. 

The  rt^a^ninglnthe  |japcr*on  activity,  to 
Rhcw  tliat  the  relation  bet  weeii  an  agcnc  aritl 
faisaetion  is,  in  the  st  ructure  of  language,  dis* 
linguished  from  the  relation  between  a  caugidh 
and  its  effect,  is^  I  thiTik,  perfectly  just  wheif 
cause  is  taken  in  a  certain  sense  ;  but  I  am 
not  so  clear  tliat  the  word  CdUft  is  never, 
eiLcept  metapboricallY  or  figufatively,  lalien 
in  any  other  t^ense.  Yon  will  see  my  ^nti> 
nients  about  that  word  in  two  chapters  of  my 
'*  F^ssay  on  the  Liberty  of  Moral  Agents/* 
now  in  your  luuidii*  If  I  had  j^^n  your 
papers  before  I  wrote  those  two  chapters, 
j>erhaps  I  would  Itave  been  more  explicit, 
However,  they  will  eave  you  and  me  the 
troubk  of  repeating  here  what  is  there  said. 

1  thhik,  alter  at^  the  dlfferenee  Itetw  een 
you  atid  ine  la  merely  about  tho  ii£«  of  a. 
word  ^  and  that  it  amounts  to  this—  whether 
tlie  word  rauiv^  aud  the  corre^iondiug  worda 
bi  other  languages,  baa,  or  has  not^  from  the 
iH'i^inning,  feeu  used  lo  express,  without  a 
fiifurCv  a  being  that  produces  the  effect  by 
hiA  will  iind  power, 

I  rspx"  not  how  mankind  could  ever  hav4« 
aequireil  tho  crmception  of  a  cause,  or  t^f 
any  relation^  beyimd  a  mere  conjunction  in 
time  aud  place  between  il  and  its  elTeci^  if 
they  were  not  eonsciouii  of  active  estertiifUa 
in  themptclvea,  by  which  ettectJi  arc  pro- 
diti^ed.  This  seenu  to  nie  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  idea  or  conception  of  produeiiou. 

In  the  grammar  ml«,  muta,  modtLt  H 
tMjtfrumentvmt  Ate*  the  word  ea«»*  U  tak*"n 
in  a  limited  aenac,  whtcli  iu  c^pbiiitrd  by 
the  words  conjoyned  wirb  iL  Nor  ilo  J  wii 
tliat  any  part  of  lite  nile  wotiiil  be  h'Si  if 
the  wt>iT|  eattmi  bad  been  aUo;*ellier  lelt  our. 
Is  not  everything  whidi  you  would  call  a 
cause  a  nieati  or  an  IdHirument  ?  May  tu't 
everything  to  wlkicb  Ibe  rule  applied  te 
calliAl  a  nu-an  or  an  Instrument  ?  But  surely 
toany  thini;*  are    called   ettHsrg   diac   aro 
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neither  means  nor  instruments,  and  to  which 
the  rule  does  not  apply. 

You  know  that  Aristotle,  who  surely 
understood  Greek,  makes  four  kinds  of 
causes — the  efficient,  the  matter,  the  form, 
and  the  end.  I  think  the  grammar  rule 
applies  to  none  of  these ;  for  they  are  not 
in  Latin  expressed  by  an  oblative  without 
a  preposition. 

That  nothing  can  happen  without  a  cause, 
is  a  maxim  found  in  Plato,  in  Cicero,  and,  I 
believe,  never  brought  into  doubt  till  the 
time  of  D.  Ilumc.  If  this  be  not  under- 
stood of  an  efficient  cause,  it  is  not  true  of 
any  other  kind  of  cause ;  nor  can  any  reason 
be  given  why  it  should  have  been  universally 
received  as  an  axiom.  All  other  causes 
suppose  an  efficient  cause  ;  but  it  supposes 
no  other ;  and,  therefore,  in  every  enumer- 
ation of  causes,  it  is  made  the  first ;  and 
the  word  cause,  without  any  addition,  is  put 
to  signifv  an  efficient  cause  ;  as  in  that  of 
Cicero,  (which  I  quote  only  from  memory,) 
'*  Itaque  non  est  catiaa  quod  cuique  ante' 
adit,  sed  quod  cuique  efficicnter  ante' 
eeditr 


XVIII. 

ON  THB  TERMS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY, 
AND  NECESSARIAN— ON  DETERMINATION 
BY  STRONGEST  MOTIVE— REPROACH  OP 
MALA  FIDES— CONSCIOUSNESS  OF    LIBERTY 

ARGUMBNTUM  PIGRUM,&C. IN  A  PAPER 

ENTITLED— 

Remarks,* 

Page  2. — "  Philosophical  Necessity.^* — 
This,  I  think,  is  an  epithet  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity  by  Dr  Priestley  only  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  tliat  he  deserves  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  it  The  vulgar  have,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  liad  the  conception 
of  it  as  well  OS  philosophers.  Whether  they 
ground  it  upon  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
or  the  decrees  of  fate,  or  of  the  gods,  or 
upon  the  influence  of  motives,  it  is  necessity 
still.  I  have  often  found  the  illiterate  vul- 
gar have  recourse  to  it  to  exculpate  their 
own  faults,  or  those  of  their  friends,  when 
no  otlier  excuse  could  be  found.  It  lurks 
in  their  minds  as  a  last  shift  to  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  guilt,  or  to  soften  their  indignation 
against  those  whom  they  love.-f  But  it  is  not 
admitted  on  other  occasions.  Dr  Priestley 
by  this  epithet  no  doubt  wished  it  to  pass 
for  a  profound  discovery  of  philosophy ;  but 


•  On  the  ««  EcMjr  **   SomepagM  corrotpond  to  the 
publUhed  work,  othen  do  not.    llie  <*  KMay '  was, 
Uierefbre,  probably  printed  but  in  proof— H. 
f    Thui  Agamemnon  :—*£>«  ytix  mnit  ilfu* 
*AXA«  Zivf  Htki  Mm{«  utti  iitft^nt  '^ivvvf.— H. 


I  know  no  claim  it  has  to  be  called  philoso- 
phical. 

In  other  places,  you  use  another  of  Dr 
Priestley's  words — the  Necessarians,  1  see 
no  reason  for  adding  this  word  to  our  lan- 
guage, when  Fata  lists  might  do  as  well. 
Sometimes  I  think  you  call  them  the  Phil  - 
sophers  indefinitely.  I  don't  like  this 
neither.  Fatalism  was  never  so  general 
among  philosophers,  nor  so  peculiar  to  them, 
as  to  justify  it. 

P.  27 — In  my  "  Essay  on  Liberty"  I 
have  censured  the  defenders  of  Necessity  for 
grounding  one  of  their  chief  arguments  upon 
this  as  a  self-evident  axiom.  That  the  strong- 
est  motive  always  tle/crmines  the  agenty  while 
no  one  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  offered 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  strongest 
motive,  or  given  any  test  by  which  we  may 
know  which  of  two  contrary  motives  is  the 
strongest ;  without  which  the  axiom  is  an 
identical  proposition,  or  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  I  liave  offered  two  tests  of  the  strength 
of  motives — according  as  they  operate  upon 
the  will  immediately,  or  upon  the  under- 
standing— and  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
maxim  is  not  true  according  to  either. 

P.  72. — The  want  of  sincerity  or  bona 
fides,  in  a  large  body  of  men,  respected  and 
respectable,  is  a  very  tender  place,  and  can- 
not be  touched  with  too  much  delicacy. 
Though  you  were  sure  of  being  able  to  de- 
monstrate it,  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  insult,  which  even  demonstration  cannot 
justify.  Your  not  making  the  conclusion 
general,  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  extensive 
information,  will  not  satisfy,  because  it  seems 
to  extend  the  conclusion  as  far  as  your 
observation  has  extended,  and  because  the 
reasons  on  which  you  ground  your  con- 
clusion seem  to  extend  it  to  all  fatalists 
who  caS  draw  a  conclusion  from  premises. 
If  David  Hume,  or  any  other  person,  has 
charged  those  who  profess  to  believe  men  to 
be  free  agents  with  insincerity,  I  think  he 
did  wrong,  and  that  I  should  do  wrong  in 
following  the  example. 

But,  setting  apiirt  the  consideration  of 
bienscancej  I  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your 
conclusion.  If  human  reason  were  perfect, 
I  think  you  would  be  better  founded  ;  but 
we  are  such  imperfect  creatures,  that  I  fear 
we  are  not  exempted  from  the  possibility  of 
swallowing  contradictions.  Could  you  not 
prove  with  equal  strength  that  all  bad  men 
are  infidels  ?  Yet  I  believe  this  not  to  be 
true. 

In  page  76,  you  speak  of  our  having  a 
consdousness  of  independent  activity.  I 
think  this  cannot  be  said  with  strict  pro- 
priety. It  is  only  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind  that  we  are  conscious  of.  Ac- 
tivity is  not  an  operation  of  mind ;  it  is  a 
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power  to  AeL     We  ute  cotis<^kitia  of   our 
roliticines  bot  not  of  the  cause  i>f  tliom. 

I  think,  indeed,  tlmt  we  hare  on  early 
uid  &  naturaJ  connctlon  thi^t  we  bave  power 
to  wiU  IhJs  or  that ;  tlijit  tliia  eouviction 
precedes  the  exerctBe  of  roadoniag  ;  thut  it 
IS  implored  in  all  our  deliberfttionfi^  pUTpoa^ 
pnniiifle%  and  voluntnryACtiofiB:  and  I  hATe 
used  thb  as  an  argument  for  Liiberty.  But 
I  think  tbfa  oodiTietlon  Is  not  {properly  (sailed 
oonsdoiisnea^ 

I  truly  think  that  a  latalkt  who  aet«d 
ftgreeahly  to  hk  hellet  would  iit  sliLl,  Ukea 
paawng^r  in  a  ahip^  and  suffer  tumsell  to  be 
carrkd  on  by  iho  tide  of  fate ;  and  that, 
wlien  bo  deUI»tiiBli%  nm1v«%  fvomitMi  uf 
chuaea,  he  adi  iDQOQifittently  nitb  lite  h^ 
Uct  But  egeh  h$^ocinHte]iei«%  I  kmh  af« 
lo  be  found  iu  life ;  and,  If  men  be  CTer  «N1> 
vmood  of  t  hem,  it  must  be  by«o«tllisg  W^ildiB 
and  fl<^  afgtimentEk,  which  fudnni  dt^ 
0^n«  |»fW0ordid  ;  for  the  force  of  prcjudiee, 
jo^rtied  with  tW  of  provoe«tlo%  will  tdiul 
toe  door  afainst  all  eonviellan, 

I  hmnbly^  think,  therefore^  thnt  it  will  be 

pmdent  and  beoomii^  to  express  teas  oon- 

fidenioe  in  your  matheoiatiQj  reasouingB, 

L  Iboiigb  I  r«dly  beltevo  tfac^m  to  be  just  upon 

^fbe  bypotbesis  you  combat.     FatalbtH  will 

Ibiok  dint,  when  you  put  the  i««ue  of  the 

eontroverfiy  eolely  upon   the  expemucnts, 

jpoo  l^eiLt  (hem  hko  ehildrea*     No  fatjiluit 

will  eontend  with  you  upon  that  footing, 

nor  take  it  well  to  be  eballen^tl  to  do  bo  ; 

and  i  thmk  you  have  a  good  plea  wiili  any 

piau  who  dlaputefi  llio  streu^  of  your  ma- 

I  ^ematJoU    rca^ning,   to  prove  Vhat  the 

lt«lation   between  motives  and  actions   19 

r  altog^s^ther  of  a  different  kind,  and  subject  to 

diibreat  lawi  fr^ni  that  betweoi  phyaieal 

muea  and  thdr  efTeete. 


9K  VI^LGiJI  NO-nOH  OP  KlClBaAJtV  CQNSIC- 
Tloff — ENADrmaTBTICT  OF  HCTXa — HKm*S 
KIFtTTATlON  OF  IDXAS— RBin^R  Vm.  OF  THS 
WOaO  OUSE  ^miRTlA,  rASMVlTTT,  STATB, 
OF  ItlNn— J^JfD  atfTftSRY  OBHKaVATlONS  OS 
Til  ft  fiVf-'SS^lTA  RUM  CO  ST  «&  V  Kit*  V^  I N  A 
PAl'Ka  S^fTlTLJEO 

iinmarki  On  th§  E»ittjf. 

Pag0  23^ — ^I  am  apt  to  think  even  the 
[tulgp  have  tbo  notion  of  neeeaaary  eon* 
a,  and  that  they  percsive  It  in  arith* 
'  and  mathamatlGsal  aitioro^,  though 
J  do  not  spwmbkta  about  it ;  nor  do  they 
fi«r«eive  it  lM«tw«mi  pbysioiil  cAOws  and 
their  effceU^  fJoea  not  ««vei^  tnan  erf  coni- 
Ition  8en*e  imr%mrc  the  ridieakmmev  of 


•    Ai  ]4ih']:«k]i>^1..^i|. 


thai  complaint  to  the  godn,  which  one  of 
the  beroca  of  the  *'  Dundfld'*  makes— 

"■  A  mi  ata  1  hdw  rouriccTV'T 
Ah  I  irh^,  yegnii,  ibcmU  IwoachI  twDnuJi^  Ibur  ?** 

But  ia  it  not  remarkable  that  Mr  Hume, 
after  taking  ao  much  pains  to  prove  that  Wi^ 
have  no  idea  of  necessary  connection,  should 
impute  to  the  bnlk  of  mankind  the  opinion 
of  a  neocfiaory  connection  between  phj^doftl 
causes  and  their  cflfcct»  ?  Can  they  hiTO 
this  opinion  without  an  idn  of  neeemary 
oonnection  ? 

3S*— ^The  paaeage  here  quoted  from  Mr 
Hume  is,  indeed^  so  extraordinary,  that  E 
suopeot  an  error  m  printing^  and  that  th» 
word  wUhQui  baa  been  put  in  a^inst  hta 
intemtion,  though  I  &nd  it  in  my  copy  of  his 
CHays,  an  well  a&  In  your  quotation.  For 
how  could  a  man  who  deuiev  that  we  haTO 
any  idea  of  neoeanry  connection,  defy  any 
one  to  define  a  canse  without  comprehending 
neoettary  oonnection  ?  ITe  might,  conaist* 
ently  with  himself,  have  defied  any  one  to 
define  a  eanse,  comprehending  in  the  defi- 
nition neoeemry  connection  ;  and  at  Ihe 
same  time  to  shew  dktinctly  the  origin  of 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  definition.  How 
could  he  pledge  himself  to  gtre  up  the  coiu- 
troversy  on  the  condition  m  getting  aneh  a 
definition,  when,  aa  you  observe,  he  had 
giTon  two  such  definitions  himedf?  Jf 
there  be  no  error  of  the  press,  we  must 
say,  Aiiip^ndo  bonus  dormiial  Humiur,* 

M  and  35. -^  You  obs^ve  justly  and  prti- 
nently,  that  ^^he  intelligible  and  conei^tcnt 
use  of  a  word  shews  thnt  the  speaker  liod 
some  thought,  notion,  or  idea,  correspond, 
ing  to  it*^  Idea  h  hem  put  for  the  mcaa- 
ing  of  a  word,  which  can  neithCT  be  true  nor 
false,  because  it  Imptics  neither  afirmatloit 
nor  nogatkin.  But  in  the  syne  paragnph 
it  to  supposed  that  this  idea  may  be  im- 
pn^peTj  groundless^  and  to  be  given  up^ 
This  an  onely  be  applied  to  idta^  takoi 
in  another  sense — to  wit,  when  it  impliss 
some  affirmation  or  negation.  I  know  lliii 
ambiguity  may  be  found  in  Locke  and  Hume  | 
hut  1  think  it  ought  to  be  avoided 

36L — ^*  Or  the  philesophW  doctrine  of 
ideas.**  If,  an  hundred  yean  after  this,  th« 
philoeopbioal  doctrine  of  ideas  bo  as  little 
r^pfdcd  a«  th«  Vortices  trf  Des  Cartes  are 
at  thk  day,  thev  may  then  be  coupled  in 
the  manner  you  here  do.  But  at  prceent, 
tliough  I  am  proud  of  yonr  opinion,  that 
that  doettine  must  be  given  up,  C  tlmik  it 
is  ojtpnMed  In  a  way  too  asraming  with 
fegard  to  the  publick. 

40.-1  know  of  no  phUcMkjpher  who  makcis 
the  word  caui0  ejitend  solely  to  tlie  gtvlng 
of  cidstenec. 

44.  Dr  Rcid  agrees  with  the  author  cif 
the  Enaiy,  thai  the  woid  cauM  ought  to  lie 

«   «t*9»t)teitf4gt':v.~lt 
u2 
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used  in  the  most  common  sense.*  But 
one  sense  may  be  the  most  common  in 
one  science,  and  another  in  others.  He 
thinks  that,  in  theolog}'  and  in  metaphysicks, 
the  most  common  sense  is  that  of  agent  or 
efficient  cause ;  and  for  this  he  thinks  ho 
has  the  authority  of  Dcs  Cartes,  Locke, 
Dr  Clarke,  Bishop  Butler,  and  many  others. 
In  physicks,  and  in  all  its  branches,  medi- 
cine, chymistry,  agriculture,  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  &c.,  he  thinks  the  most  common 
meaning  of  cause  is  Hume*s  notion  of  it — 
to  wit,  something  which  goes  before  the 
effect,  and  is  conjoyned  with  it  in  the  course  of 
nature.  As  this  notion  is  vague  and  popular, 
philosophers,  when  they  would  sp^ik  more 
precisely  of  a  cause  in  nhysicks,  mean  by 
It  some  law  of  nature,  of  which  the  phaeno- 
menon  called  the  effect  is  a  necessary 
consequence.  Therefore,  in  writings  of 
the  former  kind,  he  would  think  himself 
warranted  to  use  the  word  cause,  without 
addition  in  the  first  of  these  senses ;  and,  if 
he  had  occasion  to  use  it  in  the  last  sense, 
he  would  call  it  phy.v'-al  cause.  In  writings 
of  the  last  kind,  he  thinks  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  used  without  addition  in  the  last 
sense ;  and  if,  in  such  writings,  it  bo  used 
in  the  first  sense,  he  would  have  it  called 
the  ejfficient  cause.  But  the  additions  of 
efficient  and  physicalj  he  does  [not]  conceive 
as  denoting  two  species  of  the  same  genua, 


«  This  U  in  reference  to  what  Dr  Gregory  sayt  of 
the  meaning  aUached  by  Reid  hlmtelf  to  the  word 
cauie.  The  p:iuiige  la  as  follows :— **  As  little  could 
he  (Hume)  have  in  view  the  meaning  expressed  in 
the  third  query.  In  which  meaning  l5r  Keid  (I  own 
I  think  with  too  little  regard  to  the  common  uae  and 
application  of  the  word  cause)  hath  employed  it  in 
arguing  this  question ;  (*  Essays  on  the  Actire 
Poweis,'  ptusim  ^)  as  where  he  says*  after  admitting 
that  everything  rauit  have  a  cause,  that,  in  the  case 
of  voluntary  actions,  It  is  not  the  motive,  but  the 
person,  that  is  the  cause  of  them.  I'his  meaning  of 
the  term  cause— to  wit,  a  being  having  power  (and 
optional  or  discretionary  powei)  to  produce  or  not  to 
produce  a  certain  change-is  not  only  evidently  dif. 
ferent  from  Mr  Huinc^s,  but  completely  repugnant  to 
his  whole  system.  We  may  therefore  set  it  aside 
too." 

It  is  necessary  to  quote  the  qn  pries  to  which  refer, 
cnce  is  made  in  the  preceding  passage.  They  are 
these  ;—*«  It  might  reasonably  be  askc3—(1°)  Is  the 
word  cause  employed  in  that  general  Iburfold  sense 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  applied  equally  to  the 
essence  or  form  of  a  being,  to  the  matter  of  it,  to  the 
efB.-ient  or  agent,  and  to  the  motive,  or  purpiose,  or 
linal  cause?  Or  (Ti9)  is  it  employed  in  Its  more 
common  and  limited  acceptation,  as  generally  used  in 
physics,  and.  Indeed,  in  praular  discoune,  as  when  we 
say,  *  Heat  Is  the  cause  or  expansion.*  excluding  all 
the  other  mraninRS  of  it,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
agent  f  Or  (.1  )  i«  it  employed  in  that  more  limited 
sense  in  which  it  hath  been  defined  and  used  by 
several  philonoiihers.  to  denoto  exclusively  the  agent. 
In  contradiitinction  to  the  physical  cau*ie  f  Or  (t*-) 
Is  it  used  to  express  the  vague  notl<m  insinuated  by 
Aristotle  s  r*  il  iu,  comprehending  all  theoe  already 
mentioned,  and  man  v  more  ?  For  example— what  the 
parts  are  to  the  whdle,  what  a  right  angle  m  a  tru 
angle  Is  to  the  proportimi  between  the  squares  of  the 
aides  of  It,  what  the  alisence  of  a  pilot  is  to  a  ship, 
wreck,  what  the  seed  is  to  a  plant,  what  a  father  Is 
to  his  son.  what  the  removal  of  an  oppo«ing  cause  is 
to  any  event  or  effect,  ke,  {(.c**— H. 


but  as  distinguishing  two  different  meanings 
of  the  same  ambiguous  word. 

You  have  good  reason  to  dispute  the 
maxim  about  causes,  as  laid  down  by  Mr 
Hume,  in  whatever  sense  he  takes  the  word 
cause.  It  is  a  maxim  in  natural  theology, 
universally  admitted,  that  ever^lhing  tliat 
beffins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause,  meaning 
an  efficient  cause ;  and  from  this  maxim  we 
easUy  deduce  the  existance  of  a  Being  who 
neither  had  a  cause  nor  a  beginning  of  ex- 
istance, but  exists  necessarily.  Physicks, 
in  all  ita  branches,  is  conversant  about  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  their  physical 
causes ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  as 
a  maxim  that  every  phenomenon  of  nature 
has  a  physical  cause.  But  the  actions  of 
men,  or  of  other  rational  beings,  are  not 
phenomena  of  nature,  nor  do  they  come 
within  the  sphere  of  physicks.  As  little  is 
a  beginning  of  existance  a  phenomenon  of 
nature. 

Page  154 — "  Expressly  excluding  from 
the  meaning  of  the  phrasCy''*  ^  c,  to  the  end  of 
the  paragraph.  *  My  remark  upon  this  para- 
graph I  think  more  important  than  any 
other  I  have  made  on  the  Elssay ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  beg  your  attention  to  it. 

Inertia  of  mind  seems  to  be  a  very  pro- 
per name  for  a  quality  which,  upon  every 
system  of  Necessity,  must  belong  to  the 
mind.  It  is  likewise  very  proper  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  that  term  when  applied  to 
the  mind. 

But  when  you  "  expressly  exclude  from 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  circimistance 
of  mind  remaining  or  persevering  in  any 
state  into  which  it  once  gets,**  I  wish  you 
to  consider  very  seriously  whether  this  con- 
cession be  not  more  generous  than  just ;  and, 
if  it  be  not  just,  whether  by  making  it,  you 
♦  The  whole  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows :— 
*'  I  have  occasion  often  to  consider  the  supposed  want 
of  any  such  attribute  of  mind  [via.,  Power]  as  this  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  thedoctrineof  necessity. 
And,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  the  opposition  to 
what  has  been  often  termed  Activity  and  Force  qf 
Mind,  I  call  It  the  Inertta  qf  Mmd\  limiting,  how. 
ever,  the  signification  of  the  phra>e,  to  denote  merely 
the  incapacity  of  acting  optionally  or  discretlonally 
without  motivei,  or  In  opposition  to  all  motives,  or 
in  any  other  way  but  Just  according  to  the  motives 
applied,  and  expressly  excluding  from  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  the  circumatance  of  mind  rem  lining  or 
persevering  In  any  »tato  into  which  it  once  geu,  as 
body  does  In  a  state,  either  ot  reat  or  of  uniform 
progrcMlvc  rectilinear  motion,  into  which  it  Is  once 
put  Suchpermanencyofstate  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  with 
respect  to  any  of  its  operations.  Sensation  of  overy 
kind— memory,  imagination,  judgment,  emotion,  or 
passion,  volition,  and  involuntary  eflbrt— all  appear 
to  be  transient  conditions,  or  attributes  of  mind; 
which,  of  their  own  nature,  independently  of  any 
came  applied,  pass  away  or  eome  to  an  end.  And 
this  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  moat  general  circuro. 
stances  of  distinction  between  meresia  eor  condition, 
whicn  is  prcdicable  ot  mind  as  well  as  body,  (af ,  for 
example,  madness,  idiot  ism,  vivacity,  dulness.  pecu. 
liar  genius,  wisdom,  knowledge*  virtue,  vice,)  and 
those  things  which  are  termed  acta  or  operations  of 
mirtd  or  thoughc.**— H. 
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do  not  much  weaken  tb«  f(»ree  of  a  g'^^t 
part  of  your  autiGei^ueiit  re^aoDlng* 

The  justice  of  Che  conces^ioq  is  not  evi- 
dent to  tiie«  To  be  mrretif  pmsive,  and  to 
remaim  m  the  ^tafe  ipl0  which  U  is  put j  seem 
to  signify  tbe  same  thln^  i  as,  on  the  other 
baud,  to  b^  actw^f  and  to  Anctf  pote€r  ta 
rhanfft  ifjt  umn  ^inte^  have  the  aanie  meaning. 
If  ibe  mind  be  passiTe  0Tie1y,an  ltschang?efl 
are  phenomena  at  nature^  mA  therefore  be* 
long  to  the  science  of  phybleb^  and  require 
a  physical  cause^  no  I«S4  tlmn  does  the 
change  uf  dtreetioD  or  of  velocity  in  a  moving 
body. 

Of  all  tbiiDgs  that  belong  to  the  mmd,  ita 
netfi  and  operations  are  the  onely  thingB 
which  have  any  aualogy  to  motion  in  a  body* 
The  garoe  analogy  there  b  betwee^n  the 
oeauDg  of  any  act  or  operation  and  tho 
ceasing  of  motion^  If,  tberefare,  from  mere 
Inactivity,  the  body,  once  put  in  the  state  of 
motion,  continnes  or  perseveres  in  that 
Btato,  why  should  not  a  mi  rid  j  which  i» 
equaUy  inactive^  being  once  t  ul  in  the  state 
of  action  oroperation,  continue  iu  that  state  ? 

You  say,  *^  Such  permanency  of  state 
do^  not  appear  to  he  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  in  any  of  ita  of*erations.**  I  grant 
Ibis.  But  the  question  \s  uut,  *'  WJmt  really 
IB  ita  constitution  ?"  but  "  Wlmt  would  be 
its  constitution  if  it  were  a»  inert  and  iu- 
active  as  body  ia  ?**  To  admit  thU  want  at 
permaneucy  is  to  admit  that  the  mind  is 
active  in  bouio  degr«»e,  which  b  coutrary  to 
the  HUppoeJtion. 

The  reaeoo  why  maduesa*  idiottam,  *iC», 
are  called  states  of  mind,  while  its  acta  and 
e>peratiiLuiisarcnotj*  ia  because  mankimilmvc 
uwmya  conceived  the  mind  to  be  passive  in 
the  &rmer  and  a^stive  in  the  laten  But  on 
the  system  of  Necessity,  thiB  diattuetiuu  hiu» 
no  place.  Both  ate  ef^u^dty  statea,  opely 
tbe  fit«e  are  not  so  frequontly  chauf^  aa 
the  last. 

If  the  ooncesnion  be  jtiat  and  tson^i  stent 
with  necessity,  it  uiuat  be  gtanted,  what- 
ever he  Its  con^equeiieed  ;  but  I  apprehend 
the  consequences  will  deeply  afF*?e  t  you  r  e»«iiy . 

For,  first,  it  contradicts  wlmt  you  liave 
ftaid,  page  336,  tuid,  perliapj*.  in  several 
other  plaoQ%  that,  *'  according  to  Mr 
Hume's  doctrine,  a  living  person,  m  lehitlon 
to  motives  and  actions,  is  prreUeig  in  the 
situation  of  an  inanimate  body  in  rehhtion  to 
projection  and  gtavltv."  If  an  iuauimate 
Jmdy  had  not  the  quality  of  persevering  in 
*  I  atati?  of  motion,  the  I'ffcct  of  projection 

■^gtufrity  u|Kin  it  would  be  very  different 
^  wliat  it  is  with  tlmt  quality. 
»ondlyj  by  i\\m  concei^n^  your  reaaon- 

f  f^m  Uie  kwa  of  UKitioa  and  their  eor* 
much  weakened  «  for  those  laws 

a  Hie  Icrm  Siatf  nu.  mott  tt^vsAmllj  ni  Utr  ircart, 

'    dio  aEI  RindlfieBtioni«0rfaiiMi«iid^llHie«lJ|.— H. 


and  eorollariea  are  founded  ou  Ihe  supposi- 
tion that  hodiea  pen^^vero  in  the  state  uf 
motion  oa  velJl  as  of  rest  \  and,  therefonf", 
are  not  pruperly  applied  to  a  being  whieb 
has  not  that  quality.  Indeed,  perseverance 
in  its  state  is  so  essential  to  Inertia,  thai  it 
will  be  thonght  nn justifiable  to  apjdy  that 
name  to  whal  you  acknowledge  does  not 
persevere  in  its  state.  And  you  will, 
perhapa^  bo  clmrged  with  giving  an  InvU 
dloua  epithet  to  the  mind,  which,  by 
your  own  acknowledgment,  U  not  due,  and 
then  reasoning  from  that  epithi.>t  aa  if  it 
were  due. 

2*26.^1  n  the  style  of  phy  sicks,  to  carry  a 
letter  in  the  direct imi  A  B,  and  to  carry  a 
letter  from  A  to  the  poiut  B,  are  different 
things.  Any  line  naraUil  to  A  B,  ia  aaad 
to  be  in  the  direction  A  B,  ibough  it  ean^ 
not  !^  to  the  puint  B. 

The  case,  therefore^  here  pvtt,  is,  that  the 
porter  ia  offered  a  iiuinca  a-mile  to  carry  a 
lettvr  from  A  to  the  p*jint  B,  an-l  half-a- 
guiuea  a-mile  to  carry  a  letter,  at  the  same 
time^  from  A  to  the  point  C^  And  both 
TDotivea  mxist  nece&snrely  operate  neeordlng 
to  their  atrength.  I  tmely  think  it  impou- 
sible  to  say  bow  the  porter  would  tket  upon 
these  aupposition?^  He  wouid  be  in  an  jn- 
GXtrirable  puzzle  Wtween  contrary  actions 
and  contrary  willfi. 

One  ahould  think  that  the  two  motives 
monticiEkcd,  wou!J  c^mjoyu  their furce  in  the 
dingoniiL  Ont^  by  going  in  the  diagonal, 
he  lo-HCB  both  the  ^iueaa  and  the  half- 
guineas  ;  til  la  ia  implied  in  the  offer,  and  is 
a  motive  not  to  go  in  tlie  di^tgonal,  aa  atron^ 
as  the  two  motivea  for  g^Jing  in  it»  By  tlie 
force  of  the  two  motives,  he  mnst  uii^  to  go 
in  the  diagonal  i  by  the  force  of  the  tbird^ 
iie  must  «pi//  not  to  go  in  the  dbtgonaU 

You  pretend  to  demonstmte  that  he 
must  go  hi  the  diagi^nal  «"iUing^ly»  I  think 
it  may  be  demunstTated,  with  equal  force, 
Cliat  tie  1nll^t  will  not  to  go  in  the  diagnnaL 
t  pereetvc^  iif*  error  iu  cither  demonslcationi 
and,  if  liuth  demonstrntion^  be  good,  wlial 
must  be  the  couclusiou  ?  The  eonelusion 
must  be,  tliat  the  auppiK^iiiinii  on  levhich  both 
demonstrations  are  grouiiied  untut  be  false ^ 
I  mean  the  suppoaitioii  ilmt  motives  are  the 
physical  caastis  of  uctiotiH ;  fur  it  k  ponsiblc, 
and  often  lutppens,  that,  from  a  falie  sup- 
poaition,  two  contradictory  comduaiona  uiay 
be  drawn  ;  but,  from  a  true  snpjvrt^itioii,  it 
it  impo^ible. 

I  think  it  were  t»etier  to  omit  the  enso 
stat4>d  towafd  the  end  ofthia  page,*  becau*e 
I  think  it  Imrdly  iicsniblo  to  conceive  two 
motivea,  whieli,  Iwjiig  oonjoyned,  ahali  have 
an  analogy  to  a  proiectile  and  ceTitripc^tal 
foree  eonjiiyued  ;  and  j*our  concebslon,  that 

*   jtiU  h4i  bftf)  4oflc.— H. 
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the  effect  of  a  motive  is  not  permanent, 
odds  to  the  difficulty.  A  projectile  force 
requires  a  cause  to  begin  it,  but  it  requires 
no  continuance  of  the  cause— it  continues 
by  the  inertia  of  matter.  A  centripetal  force 
is  the  effect  of  a  cause  acting  constantly ; 
and  the  effect  of  that  cause  must  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  time  it  acts.  Diminish 
the  time,  in  infinitum^  and  the  effect  of  a 
centripetal  force  is  diminished,  in  infinitum ; 
so  that,  in  any  one  instant  of  time,  it  bears 
no  proportion  to  a  projectile  force;  and, 
what  makes  the  effect  of  a  centripetal,  in  a 
given  time,  to  be  capable  of  comparison  with 
a  projectile,  force,  is,  that  the  effects  of  the 
centripetal  force,  during  every  instant  of  the 
time,  arc  accumulated  by  the  inertia  of  mat- 
ter, and  all,  as  it  were,  brought  into  one 
sum.  Now,  how  can  vou  conceive  two 
motives,  which  have  a  difference  and  a  re- 
lation to  each  other,  corresponding  to  the 
difference  and  the  relation  of  these  two  kinds 
of  force  ?  Both  kinds  of  force  suppose  the 
permanency  of  motion  once  acquired,  and, 
I  think,  cannot  be  distinctly  conceived,  or 
their  effects  ascertained,  without  that  sup- 
position. 

337* — Upon  the  scheme  of  Necessity, 
considered  in  this  section,  it  must  be  main- 
tained, that  there  is  some  unknown  cause 
or  causes  of  human  actions,  besides  motives, 
which  sometimes  oppose  motives  with  greater 
force,  sometimes  ]>roduce  actions  without 
motives ;  and,  as  there  are  no  causes  but 
physical  causes,  all  actions  must  be  neces- 
wvry,  whether  produced  by  motives  or  by 
other  physical  causes.  This  scheme  of 
Necessity  appears,  indeed,  to  me  more 
tenable  than  that  of  Hume  and  Priestley ; 
and  I  wonder  that  Mr  Hume,  who  thought 
that  he  had  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  we 
liave  no  conception  of  any  cause  but  a  physi- 
cal cause,  did  nut  rest  the  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity upon  that  principle  solely.  Unknown 
causes  would  have  afforded  him  a  retreat  in 
all  attacks  upon  his  system.  Tliat  motives  are 
the  sole  causes  of  action,  is  onely  an  outwork 
in  the  system  of  Necessity,  and  maybe  given 
up,  while  it  is  maintained  that  every  action 
must  have  a  physical  cause ;  for  physical 
causes  of  all  human  actions,  whether  they 
be  known  or  unknown,  are  equally  inconsist- 
ent with  liberty. 

342. — A  physical  cause,  from  its  nature, 
must  be  constant  in  its  efft»cts,  when  it  exists, 
and  is  applied  to  its  proper  object  But  of  un- 
known causes,  the  existence  and  the  applica- 
tion may  depend  upon  a  concurrence  of  acci- 
dents, which  is  not  subject  to  calculation,  or 
even  to  rational  conjecture.  So  that,  I 
apprehend,  the  existance  of  such  causes  can 
never  be  demonstrated  to  be  contrary  to 
matter  of  fact.  Unknown  causes,  like  oc- 
cult qualities,  suit  every  occasion,  and  can 
never  be  contradicted  by  phaMiomeua  ;  for, 


as  wo  cannot,  a  priori^  determine  what  shall 
be  the  effects  of  causes  absolutely  unknown ; 
so  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  of  any  effect 
whatsoever,  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by 
some  unknown  physical  cause  or  causes. 

The  defects  of  this  system  of  Necessity,  I 
think,  are  these  two : — first,  it  is  a  mere 
arbitrary  h^'pothesis,  brought  to  prop  a  weak 
side  in  the  hypothesis  of  Necessity ;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  grounded  on  the  supposition 
that  every  event  must  liave  a  physical  cause, 
a  supposition  which  demonstrably  termin- 
ates in  an  infinite  series  of  physi(»l  causes, 
every  one  of  which  is  the  effect  of  a  physical 
cause. 

If  the  doctrine  opposed  in  this  16th  sec- 
tion be  as  it  is  expressed,  page  338— tliat, 
though  the  connection  of  motive  and  action 
is  but  occasional,  the  volitions  and  actions 
of  men  are  absolutely  produced  by  motives 
as  physical  causes— this  doctrine  I  tike  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  unworthy 
of  confutation.  It  maintains  that  men  are 
absolutely  determined  by  motives,  and  yet 
onely  occasionally  determined  by  motives— 
which,  if  I  understand  it  right,  is  a  contra- 
diction. 

351.  The  case  supposed  in  this  page  seems 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  page  226 ;  tho 
some  reasoning  is  applied  to  both  Should 
not  tho  conclusion  be  the  same  in  both  ? 

431. — Is  there  not  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
reasoning  in  this  and  the  next  page  ?  I  take 
X  and  Y  to  represent  equal  motives  to  action, 
and  y  a  motive  to  inaction,  which  equally 
opposes  both.  If  this  be  so,  the  ipotives  to 
the  opposite  action  stand  thus  :  X — V  +  Z 
on  one  side,  and  Y — V  on  the  other.  Then 
there  will  be  a  preponderancy  on  the  side 
of  X  as  long  as  X  and  its  eiiiial  Y  is  greater 
than  V  ;  and  if  X  be  withdrawn  on  one 
side,  and  Y  on  the  other,  we  shall  have 
— V  +  Z  opposed  to  — V.  In  this  case,  if  Z 
be  equal  to  V,  the  motives  to  act  and  not 
to  act  on  the  side  of  Z  will  be  equal ;  if  Z 
be  less  thaii  V,  the  strongest  motive  will  bo 
for  inaction  ;  and  if  Z  bs  greater  than  V, 
there  will  be  a  preponderatbg  motive  to  act 
on  the  side  of  Z 

As  to  the  style  in  general,  the  only  fault 
I  find  is,  that  it  abounds  too  much  in  long 
and  conq)lex  sentences,  which  have  so  many 
clauses,  and  so  much  meaning,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  it  all  from  tho  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  rea<ler*s  un- 
derstanding should  have  gentle  exerciHo,  but 
not  liard  lalK>ur,  to  comprehend  the  author's 
meaning.  I  dislike  a  style  that  is  cut  down 
into  what  the  ancients  called  commas  of  a 
line  or  half  a  line.  This,  like  water  fulling 
drop  by  drop,  disposes  one  to  sleep.  But  1 
think  you  rather  go  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme. Your  friend.  Lord  Bacon,  says, 
"  A  Jiuent  and  luxuriant  sjtccch  becomot 
you.'fi  ioell^  hut  not  a,/i\^^     1  l»elieve  he  h:i'l 
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m  \m  view  h  rhGtoric&l  apoech,  and  doC  Ihe 
/*B*  fl  trmpfraium  fficendi  ffffiuSf  iwlilch, 
iti  Cicera'a  judgment,  best  auLts  ptuloaophy* 

ON     A    KQVKl    t*SB  OP    THE    >V'OBD    MOTIVB— 
CAL'SAUTV  OF  UUTIVB^  &C* 

DzAa  Sjr  -^I  received  Hr  Cromblo^m 
Kanj*  on  Friday  the  lllh,  at  niglit,  and 
llttve  read  it  tttictj  though  interrupted  by 
the  rettuival  of  my  fajnily  to  the  coUege. 
If  this  h^  Mr  Ci%>iubb*$  first  tssay  In  cou- 
troversty^  I  thuik  he  shewB  do  mean  tident, 
and  tnay  iii  time  become  in  able  clianipion. 

He  baa  done  me  particular  honour  in 
direirting  bo  gml  ft  part  of  the  book  ogainBt 
me  i  yel,  though  I  read  the  work  i^-itbout 
prejudice,  m/  opinion  b  not  chiuigcd  in  any 
point  of  (^e  eoiiti^versv. 

He  has  etrongtheneduis  defciteivo  armour 
by  extenditig  t£e  meuiiug  of  the  word  m&- 
iive.  I  undcfBtood  a  motive,  when  applied 
to  a  hiimati  beinf ,  to  be  that  for  the  j4ke  of 
whachf  he  acis,  and,  therefore,  that  what  he 
never  waa  ocuLH^ious  of^  can  no  more  be  a 
motive  to  detomiine  hbt  will,  than  it  ean  he 
an  argument  to  convince  his  judgment. 

Now,  I  teDrn  that  any  circumstance 
ajflidnjr  from  luibit,  or  some  mei'hjLiiit^a]  in- 
stinctive cause,  may  be  a  motive,  though  it 
never  ent^^rcil  Into  the  thought  of  the  o^ent. 

Fr^m  tills  reinforoement  of  motives,  of 
wbidi  we  arc  unoonsdoua,  every  volition 
toay  he  aupplied  with  a  motive,  and  even  a 
predominnnt  one,  when  It  is  wanted* 

Yet  this  addition  to  his  defensive  force 
take?  just  n»  mueli  from  hb  ofl^eneivo. 

The  chief  arj^ument  for  Neecaiiy  uiied 
by  l\  Hume  nnd  T^jrd  Ivames  is,  thut,  tf^m 
«3tperijmce,  it  iip|tear8  tliat  men  are  alwiya 
determined  by  the  «tror»j?»^t  motive*  Tjiia 
arigument  admitB  nf  much  omtteUi»hmcnt  by 
aUnjeand  pt€'Pi»iir>t  tndui'ti«)*i, 

•  in  CrnmH*',  tlw  iirtUkiiowi.  Auih«<T  of  ttiff 
**  OrmnukuTn,"  "'-^  .^i  "t  *t-i*  ..  ..ri .  ■  i»fi|,|>p,|  j,„ 
"  f-:4uyint]  ph  1  .11,  171^1, 

in  t»lit[rM  iJr  <  led  wUli 

niut^i    j^Tn,',.f.s .i        U  im 

t*'  >■  !h^t  Kvi.   •  ilu.asU  ^i>i\i     Thetv 

111'  i^MrL^I,   "    I  J- Iter*    tmm  D*  Jiiiur* 

ih  '  ,',►^)f\  in  lM^',^-rnrtn»  ft-AN  on  the 


:r» 


l-f 

'"■".     i ' is;Ji  tliTir  i'iAriif4* 

i 'ill 111    U«  tfV  l-4tCfu]l^  till*. 


After  these  two  authors  had  enhanoted 
their  eloquence  u|ion  it,  Mr  Crembie  adda 
hiSj  from  page  27  to  3£l.  Now,  if  nmtiTee 
we  are  unconseious  of  be  the  cause  of  many 
actions,  it  will  be  impoaiible  to  prove  from 
eicperianee,  that  they  are  all  caused  by  mo- 
tives For  no  ejtperiment  <^n  be  made 
upon  motivea  we  are  unconicioua  of.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  oU  our  actions  are  fotmd 
by  experiance  to  proceed  horn  motives 
known  or  felt,  there  ia  no  work  left  for  the 
unknown,  nor  any  evidence  of  their  exist- 
aiiee.  I  apprchond,  therefore,  Mr  Crombie 
must  eUhe;  keep  by  ihe  old  meaiiing  of 
tfUfdre^  or  give  up  this  argument  for  Necee- 
stty  taken  from  citpoEiaueeL 

13 ut  he  by s tliemoill  «lfeai» aa  Br  PHestTe j 
hkewiee  has  done,  npofQ  aiiother  argumeut. 
H  Is,  that  a  volition  not  determined  by  mo- 
tives, is  an  uncau&4h:l  etfect,  and  therefore 
an  almurdity,  a  eontmiliction^andthegreateat 
of  nil  absurdities. 

I  ttiitik,  iudeefJ^  it  ia  in  vain  to  reaH^n  upem 
the  (tubject  of  Neeessity  pm  or  ctmf  till  thiit 
point  be  determined  {  for,  on  tlie  one  dde,  to 
what  purpose  b[it1  to  dlsproye  by  argument 
a  proposition  that  u  abeurd  ?  On  the  other 
aide,  demonEtratinn  itgelf  cannot  prove  thai 
to  be  true  vvliieh  Is.  absurd. 

If  thiabt;  really  tilt  abt^urdlty^  Liberty  must 
bo  given  up.  And  if  tbe  appearance  of 
absurdity  be  owing;  to  fslee  colouring,  I  thmk 
overj-  argument  tliU  autlior  haa  used^  when 
weighed  in  tbe  balanc^e  of  reason,  will  be 
found  tight, 

I  would,  therefyre^  think  tt  a  pradeut 
fiaving  of  time  and  bbour^  that  control  ertiata 
on  both  mdea  ahould  lay  a;side  every  other 
weapon,  till  tbe  force  of  this  be  fairly  tried. 
Mr  Crouibie  triumphs  in  it  almost  in  every 
page  ;  and  I  think  Dr  Priestley  urged  it  as 
an  apolugy  for  neglecting  your  e^^y,  that 
you  pretended  to  demonstrate  aji  absurdity* 
It  muatt  indeed,  be  granted,  ttkat  even 
tlie  Deity  cannot  give  a  power  to  man, 
which  Involves  an  absurdity.  But  tf  tltia 
ah»urdity  vanish,  when  seen  in  a  just  light, 
thi'M  it  will  be  time  to  e^ amine  the  fact, 
whctber  sucb  a  power  is  given  to  man  or  not 

Is  a  voliliou,  uniktt?niiined  by  motivea^ 
an  uncau&ed  effod^  and  therefore  an  ab- 
surdity and  a  oontradtction  ? 

I  grant  that  on  uncaused  effect  is  a  ^n- 
tradiction  in  terms ;  tot  an  eflfcet  m  some- 
thing efreeti^,  and  what  ia  elfeeti^  implioa 
on  effideiit,  as  an  aetioii  iinpUe^  an  agent. 
To  »ay  an  ^Jfeei  muut  h&w  a  causte,  is 
rvoliy  an  ideniical  proptj>BitiiJUf  which  earriea 
no  information  but  of  the  uitiouing  of  a  word. 
To  say  iliat  an  rt^fil_tiiAt  is,  a  thing  which 
began  to  exiflt-^muat  have  a  eauve,  is  not  ati 
id^tieal  proposition,  and  mt^ht  bnve  been 
aa  easily  «aid.  I  know  [liu]  reaM>n  why 
Mr  Crombie  should  htifk  by  thi*»  imprw- 
prlcty*  aftt-ril  was  ct*ji*urvd  in  DrFfitifetVy. 
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but  that  impropriety  in  the  UBe  of  terms 
is  an  expedient  either  to  cover  an  absurdity 
where  it  really  is,  or  to  make  that  appear 
absurd  which  is  not  so  in  reality. 

I  grant,  then,  that  an  effect  uncaused  is 
a  contradiction,  and  that  an  event  uncaused 
is  an  absurdity.  The  question  that  remains 
is  whether  a  volition,  undetermined  by  mo- 
tives, is  an  event  uncaused.  This  I  deny. 
The  cause  of  the  volition  is  the  man  that 
wUled  it.  This  Mr  Crombie  grants  in 
several  places  of  his  Essay — that  the  man  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  his  volitions.  Is  it 
not  strange,  then,  that,  almost  in  every  page, 
he  should  affirm  that  a  volition,  undeter- 
mined bv  motives,  is  an  effect  uncaused  ? 
Is  an  efficient  cause  no  cause  ?  or  are  two 
causes  necessary  to  every  event  ?  *  Motives. 
he  thinks,  are  not  the  efficient  but  the  physi- 
cal cause  of  volitions,  as  gravity  is  of  the 
descent  of  a  stone.  Then,  fair  dealing 
would  have  made  him  qualify  the  absurdity, 
and,  say  that  it  is  al»urd  that  a  volition 
should  be  without  a  physical  cause ;  but  to 
have  pleaded  the  absurdity  thus  qualified, 
would  have  been  a  manifest  petitio  principii, 

I  can  see  nothing  in  a  physical  cause  but 
a  constant  conjunction  with  the  effect.  Mr 
Crombie  calls  it  a  necessary  connection; 
but  this  no  man  sees  in  physical  causes ; 
and,  if  every  event  must  have  a  physical 
cause,  then  every  event  must  liave  been 
repeated  in  conjunction  with  its  cause  from 
eternity,  for  it  could  have  no  constant  con- 
junction when  first  produced. 

The  most  shocking  consequences  of  the 
system  of  necessity  are  avowed  by  this  au- 
thor without  shame.  Moral  evil  is  nothmg 
but  as  it  tends  to  produce  natural  evil.  A 
man  truely  enlightened,  ought  to  liave  no 
remorse  for  the  blackest  crimes.  I  think 
he  might  have  added  that  the  viUain  has 
reason  to  glory  in  his  crimes,  as  he  suffers 
for  them  without  his  fault,  and  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Among  the  arts  of  this  author, 
the  following  are  often  put  in  practice  : — 
1.  To  supply  the  defect  of  argument  by 
abuse.  2.  What  he  thinks  a  consequence 
of  the  system  of  Liberty  he  imputes  to  his 
adversaries  as  their  opinion,  though  they 
deny  it.  3.  What  is  urgcMl  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Necessity,  ho  considers  as  imputuig 
an  opinion  to  those  who  hold  Necessity,  and 
thinks  it  answer  that  they  hold  no  such 
opinion.  4.  What  is  said  to  invalidate  an 
argument  for  Necessity,  he  considers  as  an 


•  ThiiU  no  removal  of  the  diOlcuItjr.  It  the  mats 
determined  to  volition,  and  to  a  certain  kind  {>f  voli. 
tlon,  or  if  he  not  ?  If  the  former,  necettitation  is 
not  avoided ;  if  the  latter,  the  admitted  abturdity 
cmergea.  The  •cbcmca  of  Liberty  and  of  Nece<4ity  ai  e 
contradictory  ol  each  other:  they  contequently  ex. 
elude  any  Intermediate  theory ;  and  one  or  other 
muat  be  true.  Yet  the  pouibiiity  of  neither  can  be 
conceived  ;  for  each  equally  involves  what  it  incom. 
pri'hcnsible,  if  not  what  u  absurd.    But  of  thU  again. 


argument  against  Necessity  ;  and  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  shew  that  it  dues  not  answer  a 
purpose  for  which  it  never  was  intended,  as 
if  what  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  argument 
for  Necessity  must  be  a  oonclusiveargument 
against  Necessity.  I  believe,  however,  he 
may  claim  the  merit  of  adding  the  word 
Libertarian  to  the  English  language,  as 
Priestley  added  that  of  Necessarian. — 
Yours, 

Tho.  Reid.» 


XXI. 

[The  following  Letter  to  Br  Gregory  is 
quoted  by  Mr  Stewart  in  hi»  **•  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and 
Moral  Science,^*  The  date  is  not  given  ; 
and  the  original  is  not  now  extant  among 
the  leturs  cf  Reid  in  the  hands  of  Dr 
Gregory^  s  family, -^H,  ] 

The  merit  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
my  philosophy,  lies,  I  think,  chiefly,  in  hav- 
ing called  in  question  the  common  theory 
of  ideas,  or  images  of  things  in  the  min^ 
being  the  only  objects  of  thought ;  a  theoi^ 
founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  so  uni- 
versally received  as  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  structure  of  the  hmguage.  Yet,  were  I 
to  give  you  a  detail  of  what  led  me  to  call 
in  question  this  theory,  after  I  had  long  held 
it  as  self-evident  and  unquestionable,  you 
would  think,  as  I  do,  that  there  was  much 
of  chance  in  the  matter.  The  discovery 
was  the  birth  of  time,  not  of  genius ;  and 
Berkeley  and  Hume  did  more  to  bring  it  to 
light  than  the  man  that  hit  upon  it.  I 
think  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be 
called  mine  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from  the 
detection  of  this  prejudice.  I  must,  there- 
fore, beg  of  you  most  earnestly  to  make  no 
contrast  in  my  favour  to  the  disparagement 
of  my  predecessors  in  the  same  pursuits.  I 
can  truly  say  of  them,  and  snail  alwa^'s 
avow,  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  of  mo, 
that,  but  for  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  their  writings,  I  never  could  have 
wrote  or  thought  what  I  have  done. 

•  Betides  the  precedinR  papers  on  the  question  of 
Uherty  and  Nereasity,  there  are  extent,  Rcmarkt 
at  considerable  length  by  Reid,  on  three  sets  of  Okifc. 
tiant  made  by  a  distinguished  naturalphilosopher  to 
Dr  Gregory's  Essay,  in  the  years  178S,  ITm,  and 
ITOa  I'heae  Kemarks,  though  of  much  Interest, 
have  been  omitted :  for  they  could  not  adequately  be 
understood  apart  ttom  the  relative  OtOectiuns ;  and 
these  it  was  deemed  Improper  to  publisli  posthu. 
mously,  after  their  author  had  exprcMly  reftised  to 
allow  them  to  be  printed  during  his  lift.^There  are 
also  omlttfd,  as  of  minor  Importance,  two  other 
papers  on  the  same  question ;  the  one  containing, 
•*  Remarks  on  the  Objections  to  Dr  Gregory's  Essay," 
which  were  printed  m  the  appendix  to  that  Essay ; 
thcothi-r,**  Remarks"  on  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  lUus. 
t  rations  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  In  Answer  to  Dr 
Gregory."  published  in  17U&.— 11. 


LETTEUS  TO  THE  REV.  A,  ALISON  &  PROFESSOR  ROBISON.     QQ 


D.— LETTER  TO  THE  REV-  ARCHIBALD  ALISON, 


Tlie  roUowmg  letter  ww  ad4feat«d,  bj  Dr  Reid,  to  tb«  Rev.  Arebiljald  Aliacm, 
(LL,B.,  PfebeodAry  of  Siirum,  Ae,,)  on  receiving  a  copy  of  bis  "^^  EaaayH  on  the  Kivtur* 
au*I  Principles  of  Taste** — tk  work  of  gre»t  ingenuHy  aod  elfganco,  and  tbe  firat  syBteniMie 
altt-'mpt  CO  expliiin  the  emotiona  of  sublimity  and  beauty  on  tbo  prtnctples  of  luaeociatiou^ 
[i  woM  origtnaUy  pablUhed  in  I7IW*  H  ^  perhape,  oeedleffl  to  retnmd  the  reader  tbut 
J^Ir  Alison  waa  brotber-in^law  of  Dr  Givgory.^H. 


<m  TBI  piiiLosoPiiv  or  taate. 

DiJin  Sm, — 1  received  your  very  oblig- 
ing letter  of  Jan.  10,  with  two  copi»  of  your 
book^  about  the  middle  of  last  we<?k,  I  ex- 
pected a  meetui^  of  FaouU^,  to  which  I  might 
present  the  book,  and  return  you  the  thanks 
of  the  socit^ty  along  with  my  ow  n  ;  hut  wo 
liave  had  no  meeting;  since  I  rf^eeti^ed  it. 
In  the  uieiiiitinie,  I  have  read  it  with  avidity 
ai)d  with  much  pleasure  4  and  cannot  Ion  tot 
forb^  to  return  you  my  eordml  thanks  tor 
tbia  mark  of  your  regard,  and  for  tbe  hand- 
Mime  complimcut  you  tuake  me  in  the  book. 

f  tbltik  yuor  principles  are  jii«t,  and  thai 
you  have  sufhdcntly  justifitrtl  tbcm  by  a 
great  variet}'  of  iHustratioui^,  at  which  many 
ap[Near  new  to  m^,  aticl  inipurtant  in  them* 
selves  J  aa  well  vji  |M?rtmen|  to  tbo  purpose 
for  which  Ibey  arts  adduced- 

Tbat  your  doctriue  concerning^  the  Huh- 
lime  and  beautiful  hi  objects  of  sense  cniu- 
cides,  in  a  i^n^at  degree^  with  that  of  the 
Flatonte  seliool,  and  ^ith  Shaftesbury  and 
Akenside  among  tbe  modems,  I  tbuik  may 
justly  be  said,  I'hey  believed  intellec- 
tual beauties  to  be  the  high^t  onler^  com- 
pKPeA  with  ^hjjch  the  terrestrial  hardly  de- 
■ifVie  llxe  name.  Tliey  taught  beauty  and 
food  to  ho  one  at^d  tbe  same  thing.  But 
both  Plato  and  those  two,  hiH  aduiirew, 
handle  the  lybjecl  of  beauty  nither  with 
the  enthuAi^m  of  pods  or  loverst  than  wttb 
the  cool  temper  of  philosophers,  And  it  is 
difhcult  to  dctermitio  whai  allo«raiiCfl  is  to 
l>e  nmdc,  in  wliat  tb^  !»▼«  aud,  for  tbe 
byjperbolicaL  langua^of  «ntbttstaam. 

Tbe  other  two  you  mention,  Dr  Untcbe- 


son  and  Mr  Spence^,  though  both  admireit 
of  PLatoT  do  not  appear  to  me  either  to  hsTe 
perceived  this  dottrine  iu  him,  or  to  haTa 
discovered  it  themselrefc  Tlw  first  placee 
beauty  in  uniformity  and  variety,  which, 
when  they  are  perceived,  immediately  affi-ct 
that  internal  sense  which  he  cvdls  tbe  sense 
of  beauty*  The  other  makes  colour,  form^ 
expression,  and  grace  to  he  the  four  ingre- 
dients of  beauty  in  the  female  part  of  our 
species,  without  being  a«nre  that  the  beauty 
of  ciolour,  fonUj  and  graee  !»  tiothing  but 
expreisioD,  aa  well  as  what  he  calls  by  that 
name. 

On  the§e  pounds,  I  am  proud  to  tliink 
that  I  hrst,  iu  clear  and  exphctt  terms,  and 
in  the  cool  blood  of  a  philosopher,  main- 
tained tbat  all  the  beauty  and  fiubliuyty  ef 
objects  of  sense  is  derived  from  the  e^prea* 
£tion  they  exhibit  of  things  intellectuaU  whlcJi 
alone  have  original  beauty.  Out  m  ibis  1 
tway  deceive  myielf,  and  cannot  ebwm  to  be 
held  an  impartial  judge. 

Though  I  donH  e^pcet  to  live  to  see  the 
second  part  of  your  work,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  advising  you  to  pro«ecute  it ;  being 
per^tiflded  that  criticism  is  reducihle  to  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  wbioh  may  he  more 
fully  unfolded  thiitt  they  have  been,  and 
which  will  alway»  l>e  found  friendly  to  llie 
best  interests  of  luankind,  as  well  as  lo 
manly  and  rational  entertainment. 

him  Held  desires  to  present  ber  best  r»- 
spects  to  Mra  Alison,  to  wbieh  I  beg  you 
to  add  mine,  and  to  believe  me  tn  bo  yuur 
mueb  obliged  and  ^ithful  servant, 

Tho.  R«iii. 

3d  Fth.  179a. 


K.-LE*n^EIl  TO  PROFESSOE  ROBISON. 


Ttim  lias  been  given  above,  (p«  63,)  a  letter  by  Br  Beid,  in  1761,  reeording  a 
reuwrkmble  eonvenation  lietweeu  Sir  Isaac  Newton  littd  professor  Jamea  Gregory, 
relative  to  Sir  Isase's  descent  froui  thn  family  of  Ncwtou  of  Newton,  in  the  etmnty 
of  East  L^itbian,  S<uric  year»  thereafter,  Mr  Barron,  a  relation  of  Sir  Isaae,  seems 
%f\  have  instituted  inc|uiric«  in  regard  Ki  tlie  Scuttisli  genealo|^  nf  the  philos^tpheri  In  eon. 


Of) 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR  REID. 


Buquciicc  of  wliidi,  the  lato  Professor  Robison  of  Edinburgh,  aware,  probably,  of  the 
letter  to  Dr  Gregory,  was  induced  to  apply  to  Dr  Reid  for  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  conversation  in  question.  The  following  is  Reid's  answer,  as  published  in  Sir 
David  Brcw8tor*s  "  Life  of  Sir  Isoiic  Newton." — H. 


Dbar  Sir, — I  am  verv  glad  to  learn,  by 
yours  of  April  4,  tlwt  a  Mr  Barron,  a  near 
relation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  anxious  to 
inquire  into  the  descent  of  that  great  man, 
as  the  family  cannot  trace  it  farther,  with 
any  certainty,  than  his  grandfather.  I  there- 
fore, as  you  (lesire,  send  you  a  precise  ac- 
count of  all  I  know ;  and  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity,  before  T  die,  of  putting 
this  information  in  hands  that  will  make  the 
proper  use  of  it,  if  it  sliall  be  found  of  any 
use. 

Several  years  before  T  left  Aberdeen, 
(which  I  did  in  1764,)  Mr  Douglas  of  Fechol, 
the  father  of  Sylvester  Douglas,  now  a  bar- 
rister at  London,  told  me,  that,  having  been 
lately  nt  Edinburgh,  ho  was  often  in  com- 
pany of  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  gentleman 
with  whom  I  hod  some  acquaintance,  by  his 
lodging  a  night  at  my  house  at  New  Machar, 
wluMi  lie  was  in  the  rebel  army  in  1745. 
That  Mr  Hepburn  told  him,  that  he  hod 
heard  Mr  James  Gregory,  Profossor  of 
Mathematics,  Edinburgh,  say,  that,  being 
one  <l:iy  in  familiar  conversiition  with  Sir 
Iwuie  Newttm  at  London,  Sir  l£:aac  said— 
"  CSn^gory,  I  believe  yon  dim't  know  that 
I  ama  Scotchman."—"  Pray,  how  Ls  that  ?" 
said  C»n\c;ory.  Sir  Isaac  said,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  grandfather  (or  great-gr.nnl- 
father)  was  a  gentleman  of  East  (or  West) 
Lotbian ;  that  ho  went  to  London  with 
King  James  I.  at  hirt  aeces-sion  to  the  crown 
of  England ;  and  that  he  attended  the  court, 
in  expectation,  as  many  others  did,  until 
he  spent  his  fortune,  by  whieli  means  Iiis 
family  was  ri'iluced  to  low  circunwtanees. 
At  tlio  time  this  was  told  me,  Mr  (Jregory 
waK  dead,  otherwise  I  should  have  bad  bis 
own  testimony  ;  for  he  was  my  motlier*8 
bnither.  I  like>vise  thought  at  that  time, 
that  it  had  been  certainly  known  that  Sir 
Is:uie  had  Ikvu  deseentle*l  from  an  old 
l'jii;li.sli  family,  as  I  tliink  is  s:ii(l  in  his 
f/i»;i'  before  the  Academy  of  Seienccs  at 
Paris;  and  therefore  I  never  mentioned 
what  1  had  lieanl  for  many  years,  believing 
that  tliert?  must  1k' some  mistake  in  it. 

S4>nie  years  after  I  eanie  to  (ilasg«>w, 
I  mentioned,  (I  UHeve  for  the  lirst  tune.) 
what  I  had  heanl  to  bave  Imvii  s;iid  by  Mr 
Hepburn,  to  Mr  Cross  late  sheriff  of  this 
county,  whom  you  will  remcnil)er.  Mr 
Cross  was  moviMl  by  this  ai*eount,  antl  m- 
mediately  wiid — **  I  know  Mr  Hepburn  very 
well,  and  I  know  he  was  intimate  with  Mr 
(in>;;ory«  I  t«hall  h  rite  him  this  sime  ni.;lit,  ! 
to  know  whether  he  hear»l  Mr  Cirei:»»rv  .-<iy 
si»  or  ii.il."     AftiT  <enic  r'tleciioh.  In  n  ]\v\ 


— '<  I  know  that  Mr  Keith)  the  ambassador^ 
was  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr 
Gregory,  and,  as  he  is  at  present  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  shall  likewise  wTite  to  him  this 
ni|At." 

The  next  time  I  waited  on  Mr  Cross, 
ho  told  me  that  he  had  wrot*  both  to  Mr 
Hepburn  and  Mr  Keith,  and  had  an 
answer  from  both ;  and  that  both  of  them 
testified  that  they  had  several  tunes  Iieard 
Mr  James  Gregory  say,  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton told  him  wluit  is  above  expressed,  but 
tlmt  neither  tliey  nor  Mr  Gregory,  as  far 
as  they  knew,  ever  made  any  farther  inquiry 
into  the  matter.  This  appeared  very  strange 
both  to  Mr  Cross  and  me ;  and  he  said  he 
would  reproach  them  for  their  iudifTerence, 
and  would  make  uiquiry  as  soon  as  he  was 
able. 

Ho  lived  but  a  short  thno  after  this ;  and, 
in  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him 
upon  the  subject,  he  said,  tliat  all  he  had 
yet  learned  was,  tbat  there  was  a  Sir  John 
Newton  of  Newton  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Lothian,  (but  I  have  forgot  whicli,)  some 
of  whose  children  were  yet  alive  ;  that  they 
reported  tliat  their  father,  Sir  John,  had  a 
letter  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  desiring  to 
know  the  state  of  his  family ;  what  children 
he  had,  particularly  wluit  sons ;  and  in  what 
way  they  were.  The  old  knight  never  re- 
tununl  an  answer  to  this  letter,  thinking, 
l>robably,  that  Sir  Isaac  was  some  upstart, 
who  wanted  to  claim  a  relation  to  his  wor- 
shipful house.  This  omission  the  children 
regrette«l,  conceiving  that  Sir  Isaac  might 
hav(>  had  a  view  of  doing  something  for  their 
lH»neni. 

A/ter  this,  I  mentioned  occasionally  in 
convei*«ition  what  I  knew,  hoping  that  these 
facts  ntight  lead  to  some  more  certain  dis- 
covery ;  but  I  found  mure  coldness  about 
the  matter  than  I  thought  it  deserved.  I 
wnite  an  accimnt  of  it  to  Dr  (iregory,  your 
colleague,  that  ho  might  im{tart  it  to  any 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  who  he 
judgetl  might  have  Imd  the  curiosity  to  trace 
the  matter  farther. 

In  the  year  17^7?  niy  colleague,  3Ir 
Patrick  Wilsiui,  l*rofessor  of  Astronomy, 
having  been  in  London,  told  me,  on  his 
ri'turn,  that  he  had  met  accidentally  with  a 
James  Ilutton,  Es(j.  of  Pimlico,  Westmin- 
ster, a  near  relation  of  Sir  Isiuic  Newton, 
to  whom  he  mentioned  what  he  had  heard 
from  me  with  n'S|>ect  to  Sir  Isaac*s  descent, 
and  that  I  wished  much  to  know  somethins: 
decisive  on  the  subji.et.  Mr  Hutton  said, 
if  I  ple.ised  to  write  to  him,  he  would  give 
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mv  nU  th«  inrormAtion  h&  could  gire^  I 
wrote  him*  aeeordingly,  mnil  bad  %  Vfirj 
polite  atisw^r^  dated  at  Bath,  S&th  Deoem- 
ber  ITSTf  which  is  now  b€'roi*e  me.  Hg 
say9>  **  I  shall  be  glad,  whi^n  I  return  to 
Loi^don,  if  I  can  find,  in  aom«  old  Qoto^  of 
mj  mother,  an  J  thing  that  nmj  fix  the  c€f  > 
tamty  of  Sir  I^aac^a  de&ceot.  If  he  spoke 
«o  to  Mr  James  Gregory,  it  it  most  cer- 
tain he  spoke  truth.  But  Sir  Isaae  a 
grandfather,  oot  his  great-grandfather, 
iDUflt  be  the  pemon  who  eame  from  Seot- 
Uud  with  King  James  1.  If  I  find  any 
thing  to  the  purpos«j  t  will  tak«  care  it 
shall  reach  you." 

Thia  Ia  aJl  I  kitow  of  the  matter ;  and 
fur  the  facts  aborc  meutioned,  I  pledge 
my  verAdty.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 


dear  Sb  ,for  the  kind  expressions  of  your 
ajfeciion  and  esteecoj  which,  T  a^suro  you, 
are  mutual  on  ray  part;  and  I  sini-^rely 
synipatbi^e  with  you  on  your  afificting 
stale  f»f  health,  which  makes  you  eonsider 
yourself  as  out  of  the  world j  and  despair 
of  seeing  me  any  more* 

I  hare  been  long  out  of  the  world  by 
deafness  and  extreme  old  age.  1  hopcj 
however,  if  wo  should  not  meet  again  in 
this  world,  that  we  shali  meet  and  renew 
f  our  acquaiiitauee  in  another.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  dear 
Sir,  yours  affectionately,  , 

Tno.  Ram 

Olotsfow  CoUtgt, 
1S&  April  1793. 


P,— LETTER  TO  BAVID  HUME. 

Tilt?  fuUowing  is  in  ai^awer  to  tho  letter  of  Hume,  giren  by  Mr  Stewart  in  liis  Ac- 
count of  Held,  (tufrrOfp.  7,  stj.)  It  is  recently  published,  ft-om  tho  Hume  papert, 
by  Mr  Burton,  in  his  very  able  life  of  the  philosopher  j  and,  though  out  of  ebrono* 
logteal  ordcFj  fby  the  reprinting  of  a  leaf,)  it  is  here  inserted — H, 


IK  nitf  EnitNca  TO  nis  own  iwqutRT, 

I^H(OIl  TO  ITS  PUBLIC ATIOH^ 

l^th  Hiifch  1703. 

SiRr— On  Monday  hi$t,  Mr  John  Far- 
ifuhar  brought  me  your  letter  of  February 
25th,  enclosed  in  one  from  Dr  Blair.  I 
thought  myself  very  happy  in  having 
tJie  means  of  obtaioiag  at  second  hand, 
through  the  friendship  of  I>r  Blair,  your 
opinion  of  my  performance :  and  yon  have 
been  pleas€!d  to  communicate  it  directly 
in  so  polite  and  Mendlj  a  manner,  jls 
merit*  ^r^at  acknowleagmenfs  on  my 
part*  Your  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over 
my  stjli*,  with  a  view  to  be  of  u^e  to 
me,  is  an  instance  of  candour  aod  genc- 
TOBity  to  an  antagonist,  which  would  affect 
mc  very  sensibly,  aJ though  I  had  no  p«fr- 
Simal  concert}  in  it,  and  1  a  ball  always  he 
proud  to  ^how  so  amiaLk*  an  eicample. 
Yi*m'  judgmoot  of  the  style,  indeed;  gtvo« 
me  great  eonsohitiou,  tks  I  was  vfiry  diffi^ 
d*nt  of  myself  in  regard  to  English^  and 
have  b««n  indebted  to  Drs  Campbell  and 
L^erifd  for    many  corroeUoiu  of   that 

In  attempting  to  throw  some  n«w  light 


*  Kanr  miLkoji  n  stmllAriu-LtiawIviTgTnQiiti,  **'Bf 
■  ^  I  .     .     '  iFU«d  out  of  ntf 

I'd  itM  elanrben) 
»[1^  '   ,       •El«araiiliMH|iiatit 

phllaaitvl^r^   t%^f  uuiat  tuia  au4  Kaat^  mpdJoteJ  j 
or  ImEni^'Ul.itH)-,  all  our  «t].t<ipr^i)f!iit  i^hllOJiopI};  if 


Upon  those  abstrnse  subjects,  I  wish  to 
pre^rve  the  due  mean  betwiit  confidence 
and  despair.  But  whether  I  have  any 
succetjs  in  this  attempt  or  not,  I  shall 
always  avow  myself  your  disciple  in  me- 
taphysics.    I   have   learned  more   from 

j  your  writings  in  this  kind,  than  from  all 
others  put  together.  Your  system  appears 
to  me  not  only  coherent  in  all  its  parts, 
but  likewiftO  justly  deduced  from  princi- 
ples commonly  received  among  philoso- 
phers J  principtes  which  I  never  thought 
of  calling  in  question,  until  the  conclu- 

>  aions  you  draw  from  them  in  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature  made  me  suspect  them. 
If  these  principles  are  solid^  your  system 
must  stand ;  and  whether  ibey  are  or  not| 
can  better  he  judged  after  you  havo 
brought  to  light  the  whole  system  that 
grows  out  of  them,  than  when  th*  greater 
part  of  it  was  wrapped  up  in  elonda  and 
darkness.  I  agree  with  you,  therefore, 
that  if  this  s^-stem  shall  ever  bo  do- 
moUsbcd,  you  have  a  just  elaim  to  a  great 
share  of  the  praise,  both  boeause  you  have 
mad«  it  a  distinct  and  dc*termincd  mark 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  have  furaiiahed  pro« 
per  artillery  for  the  purpoav." 

evolved  I  acid  tbd  dtKrHnr^  >Hf  K.uit  an/i  Riid  ar* 
liBtli  avo winUr  reeotl*  frou  ■  '  ■  t  inf  mmp* 

HdiSB  of  Haiitif— both  fttt «  f <  «r  phllu- 

eopb?  Amp^  fotindjitiriti^  ^hkb  li« 

had  fo  IliOTOujftit?  «wbT«rtua.— ii. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR  REID. 


When  you  bare  seen  the  whole  of  my 
performance,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  very 
great  favour  to  have  your  opinion  upon 
ity  from  which  I  make  no  doubt  of  re- 
ceiving light,  whether  I  receive  correc- 
tion or  no.  Your  friendly  adversaries 
Drs  Campbell  and  Gerard,  as  well  as  Dr 
Gregory,  return  their  compliments  to  you 
respectfully.  A  little  philosophical  so- 
dety  here,  of  which  all  the  three  are 
members,  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  its 
entertainment.     Tour  company  would. 


although  we  are  all  good  Christians,  be 
more  acceptable  than  that  of  St  Athana- 
sius ;  and  since  we  cannot  have  you  upon 
the  bench,  you  are  brought  oftener  Uiau 
any  other  man  to  the  bar,  accused  and 
defended  with  great  zeal,  but  without 
bitterness.  If  you  write  no  more  in 
morals,  politics,  or  metaphysics,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects. 
I  am,  respectfully.  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 
humble  servant, 

Thomas  Reio. 


The  following  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  correspondence  with  Kames. 
Kames's  objection  to  Dr  Adam  Smith's  theory  of  Sympathv  as  the  sole  foundation  of 
our  moral  judgments,  which  appeared  in  the  third  edition  of  the  **  Essays  on 
Morality,"  were,  previously  to  publication,  communicated  to  Dr  Reid,  who  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  on  the  subject : — 

«*  I  have  always  thought  Dr  S 's  system  of  sympathy  wrong.   It  is  indeed  only 

a  refinement  of  the  selfish  system ;  and  I  think  your  arguments  against  it  are  solid. 
But  you  have  smitten  with  a  friendly  hand,  which  does  not  br^Jc  the  head ;  and 
your  compliment  to  the  author  I  highly  approve  of."— /Vom  Letter  of  30f  A  October 
177a 

In  this  judgment  of  Smith,  Reid  and  Kant  are  at  one.  The  latter  condemns  the 
Ethic  of  Sympathy  as  a  Eudsemonism,  or  rather  Hedonism. — U. 


In  Button's  Bfathematical  Dictionary,  1795,  in  the  article,  David  Gregory^ 
there  are  given,  "  Some  farther  particulars  of  the  families  of  Gregory  and  Ander- 
son, communicated  by  Dr  Thomas  Reid,"  &c.,  probablv  written  in  the  year  of 
publication,  or  the  preceding.  As  these  notices  contain  notning  of  any  moment  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  correq[K>ndence,  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary 
to  reprint  them. — H. 


AN 

INQUIRY 

INTO 

THE  HUMAN  MIND, 

ON  THK  PRINCIPLieS  OF 

COMMON  SENSE. 

By  T  H  O  M  A  S   R  E  I  D,  D  D , 

PROPBRSOR  OP  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THK  UNIVERSITY  OF  ULASOOW. 
**  ihe  inH»ir«Uoa  of  the  Almighty  gtvcth  th«B  undcntamliDg."— Jof. 


0>  This  Inquiry  was  first  published  in  1764,  when  Dr  Rcid  was  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy, in  King^s  College,  Aberdeen.  Three  sabsequent  editions  were  printed  during  the 
author's  lifetime — in  17^5,  1769,  and  1785.  The  text  of  the  present  impression  b 
taken  from  the  last  authentic  edition  ~ the  fourth,  or  that  of  1785,  which  professes  to  be 
"  corrected;"  collated,  however,  with  the  first,  and  any  variations  of  importance 
noticed.— H. 


DEDICATION. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOUllABLE 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  FINDLATER  AND  SEAFIELD,* 

CIIANCKLLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OLD  ABKUDEKN. 


My  Lord, — Though  I  apprehend  tliat 
there  are  things  new  and  of  some  import- 
ance, in  the  following  Inquiry,  it  is  not 
without  timidity  that  I  have  consented  to 
the  publication  of  it.  The  subject  has  boon 
canvassed  by  men  of  very  great  penetration 
and  genius :  for  who  does  not  acknowledge 
Dcs  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume,  to  be  such  ?  A  view  of  the 
human  understanding,  so  different  from  that 
which  they  have  cxliibited,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  condemned  by  many,  without  examin- 
ation, as  proceeding  from  temerity  and 
vanity. 

But  I  hope  the  candid  and  discerning  Few, 
who  arc  capable  of  attending  to  the  opera- 
tions  of  their  own  minds,  wUl  weigh  delibe- 
rately what  is  hero  advanced,  before  thev 
pass  sentence  upon  it.  To  such  I  apiM.'al, 
as  the  only  competent  judges.  If  tliey  dis- 
approve, I  am  probably  in  the  wrong,  and 
shall  be  ready  to  change  my  opinion  ni)oii 
conviction.  If  thoy  approve,  the  Many  will 
at  last  yield  to  their  authority,  as  they  aluiiys 
do. 

However  contrary  my  nutions  ate  to  those 
of  the  writers  I  have  mentione<l,  their  sih.'- 
culations  liave  been  of  great  use  to  me,  and 
seem  even  to  point  out  the  road  which  I 
have  taken  :  and  your  Lordship  knows,  tluit 
the  merit  of  useful  discoveries  is  sometimes 
not  more  justly  due  to  those  tlmt  have  hit 
upon  them,  than  to  others  that  have  ripened 
them,  and  brought  them  to  the  birth. 

I  acknowledge,  my  Lord,  tliat  I  never 
thought  of  calling  in  question  the  principles 
commonly  received  with  regard  to  the  hu- 
man understanding,  until  the  "  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature**  was  published  in  the  year 
1 7«i9.  The  ingenious  author  of  that  treatise 
upon  the  principles  of  T^ocko— who  was  no 

•  Intheflnt  edition.  "Jamct  Lonl  DekkfoonT— 
'  «•  father  iK'iiig  »till  alire— H. 


sceptic — hath  built  a  system  of  scepticism, 
which  leaves  no  ground  to  believe  any  one 
thing  rather  than  its  contrary.  His  reason- 
ing appeared  to  me  to  be  just ;  there  was 
therefore,  a  necessity  to  call  in  question  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  or  to 
admit  the  conclusion* 

But  can  any  ingenuous  mind  admit  this 
sceptical  system  without  reluctance?  I 
truly  could  not,  my  Lord ;  for  I  am  per- 
suaded«  tlmt  absolute  scepticism  is  not  more 
destructive  of  the  faith  of  a  Chnstinn  tluin 
of  the  science  of  a  philosopher,  and  of  the 
prudence  of  a  man  of  common  understand- 
ing. I  am  i)ersuadeil,  that  the  unjust  iivc 
byfaithf  as  well  as  the  jus! ;  that,  if  all 
belief  could  be  laid  aside,  piety,  ])atriotism, 
friendship,  parental  affection,  and  private 
virtue,  would  ap))car  as  ridiculous  as  knight- 
errantry  ;  and  that  the  pursuits  of  pleasure, 
of  ambition,  and  of  avarice,  must  bo 
grounded  upon  belief,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  honourable  or  virtuous. 

The  day-labourer  toils  at  his  work,  in  the 
belief  that  he  shall  receive  his  wnges  at 
night ;  and,  if  he  hatl  not  this  belief,  ho 
would  not  toil.  We  may  venture  to  say, 
that  even  the  author  of  this  sceptical 
system    wrote    it    in    the    belief    tliat   it 


•  <'  Thiidnrtrino  of  Tdcat, **(»>-»  Dr'Rcid,  in  a  nab. 
ccqurnt  work.)  **  I  once  bt-lieved  so  firmly.  a«  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  Ilvrkvley's  syrtem  in  conwquenoe 
of  it:  till,  fliHliiig  other  coiiiequciicct  to  follow  from 
it,  which  gave  me  more  uneaaincts  than  the  want  of 
a  material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind,  more  than 
forty  yran  af{0,  to  put  thcqucttion,  What  cridcnce 
have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  tiiv  o'jects  of  my 
knowledge  arc  iilcas  in  my  own  mintl?*'— £'«i<im  tm 
the  ItUelttxiuMl  Povfrs,  £$$.  II.  ck.  x.  p.  U\2. 

I  n  like  manner,  Kant  informs  us.  that  it  was  by 
Hume's  scrptical  inferencos,  in  regard  to  the  cau*«l 
nexus,  that  he  also  *'  was  first  roust^l  from  hia  dug. 
iiiatic  alumbcr.**    Set  the  **  Prolegomena,'*  p.  13.— 

*t  Sec  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  Tolumo,  in  illustra. 
tion  of  the  prlnciiilu,  that  the  root  ot  Knowledge  la 
Belief- H. 
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OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


sliould  be  read  and  regarded.  I  hope  lie 
wrote  it  in  the  belief  also  that  it  would  be 
iiaeful  to  mankind;  and,  perhaps,  it  may 
prove  80  at  last  For  I  conceive  the  scep- 
tical writers  to  be  a  set  of  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  pick  holes  in  the  fabric  of 
knowledge  wherever  it  is  weak  and  faulty ; 
and,  when  these  places  are  properly  repaired, 
the  whole  building  becomes  more  firm  and 
solid  than  it  was  formerly. 

For  my  own  satisfaction,  I  entered  into 
a  serious  examination  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  sceptical  s^'stem  is  built;  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  it 
leans  with  its  whole  weight  upon  a  hypo- 
thesis, which  is  ancient  indeed,  and  hath 
been  very  generally  received  by  phUoso- 
phers,  but  of  which  I  could  find  no  solid 
proof.  The  hypothesis  I  mean,  is,  That 
nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the 
mind  which  perceives  it :  Tliat  we  do  not 
really  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but 
only  certain  images  and  pictures  of  them 
imprinted  upon  the  mind,  which  are  called 
impressiotu  and  ideas. 

If  this  be  true,  supposing  certain  im- 
pressions and  ideas  to  exist  in  my  mind,*  I 
cannot,  from  their  existence,  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  else :  my  impressions  and 
ideas  are  the  only  existences  of  which  I  can 
have  any  knowledge  or  conception;  and 
they  are  such  fleeting  and  transitory  beings, 
that  they  can  have  no  existence  at  all,  any 
longer  than  I  am  conscious  of  them.  So 
that,  upon  this  hypothesis,  the  whole  uni- 
verse about  me,  bodies  and  spirits,  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  earth,  friends  and  rela- 
tions, all  things  without  exception,  which 
I  imagined  to  have  a  permanent  existence, 
whether  I  thought  of  them  or  not,  vanish 
at  once ; 

'*  A  nd,  like  the  baMteM  fabric  of  a  Tision, 
Leave  not  a  track  behind.** 

I  thought  it  unreasonable,  my  Lord,  upon 
the  authority  of  philosophers,  to  admit  a 
hypothesis  which,  in  my  opinion,  overturns 
all  philosophy,  all  religion  and  virtue,  and 
all  common  sensef— and,  finding  that  all  the 
systems  concerning  the  human  understand- 
ing which  I  was  acquainted  with,  were  built 
upon  this  h^jpothesis,  I  resolved  to  inquire 
into  this  subject  anew,  without  regard  to  any 
hypothesis. 

What  I  now  humbly  present  to  your 
Lordship,  is  the  fruit  of  this  inquiry,  so  far 
only  as  it  regards  the  five  senses  :  in  which 
I  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having 

•  In  flrtt  edition,  "  to  exist  preaently  in  my 
mind.'*  I  may  here,  once  for  all,  notice  that  pre. 
$enliy,  (in  Ita  original  and  proper  aenae,  and  as  It  ia 
frequently  employed  by  Retd.)  for  now  or  at  pretent, 
baa  waxed  obsolete  in  £ngliab.  For  abore  a  century 
an  I  a  half,  it  U  onlv  to  be  found  in  good  Kngliiih 
iRhtera  in  the  ■eccudary  meaning  of  m  a  littietcMe 
—witkout  ite/M.-'H. 

f  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  Tolumc,  In  defence 
and  liluxtraiioii  of  Uieterui  Commvn  sefue.'-kl. 


given  great  attentiun  to  the  operations  of  my 
own  mind,  and  of  having  expressed,  with  all 
the  perspicuity  I  was  able,  what  I  conceive 
every  man,  who  gives  the  same  attention, 
will  feel  and  perceive.  The  productions  of 
imagination  require  a  genius  which  soars 
above  the  common  rank  ;  but  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  are  commonly  buried  deep, 
and  may  be  reached  by  those  drudges  who 
can  dig  with  labour  and  patience,  though 
they  have  not  wings  to  fly.  The  experi- 
ments that  were  to  be  made  in  this  investi- 
gation suited  me,  as  they  required  no  other 
expense  but  that  of  time  and  attention, 
which  I  could  bestow.  The  leisure  of  an 
academical  life,  disengaged  from  the  pur- 
suits of  interest  and  ambition  ;  the  duty  of 
my  profession,  which  obliged  me  to  give 
prelections  on  these  subjects  to  the  youth  ; 
and  an  early  inclination  to  speculations  of 
this  kind,  have  enabled  me,  as  I  flatter  my- 
self, to  give  a  more  minute  attention  to  the 
subject  of  this  inquir}',  than  has  been  given 
before. 

My  thoughts  upon  this  subject  were,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  put  together  iu  an- 
other form,  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  and 
afterwards  were  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  private  ])liilosophical  society,*  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  A 
great  part  of  this  Inquiry  was  honoured 
even  by  your  Lordship^s  perusal.  And 
the  encouragement  which  ^'ou,  my  Lord, 
and  others,  whose  friendship  is  my  boast, 
and  whose  judgment  I  reverence,  were 
pleased  to  eive  me,  counterbalance  my  timi- 
dity and  diffidence,  and  determined  me  to 
offer  it  to  the  public. 

If  it  appears  to  your  Lordship  to  justify 
the  common  sense  and  reason  of  mankind, 
against  the  sceptical  subtiltite  which,  in 
this  age,  have  endeavoured  to  put  tliem  out 
of  countenance — if  it  appears  to  throw  any 
new  light  upon  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of 
the  divine  workmanship — your  Lordship's 
respect  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  your 
attention  to  everything  which  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  them,  as  well  as  to  ever>'- 
thing  else  that  contributes  to  tlie  felicity  of 
your  country,  leave  me  no  room  to  d9ubt 
of  your  fiivourable  acceptance  of  this  essay, 
as  the  fruit  of  my  industry  in  a  profession-t* 
wherein  I  was^  accoimtable  to  your  Lord- 
ship ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  great  esteem 
and  respect  wherewith  I  have  the  honour 
to  be. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 

And  most  devoted  Ser^-ant. 

Tho.  Rkid.§ 

•  See  above,  p  4i,b.— H. 

t  Keid,  here  and  rifewhere,  uses  prq/Sr>«i;on  for  chair 
or  pr«ife$9or$kip.'^\\, 
t  **  Am-— flnt  edition  — H. 

S  In  flnt  edition  this  rleitiration  is  dated—- *  Kin^^a 
I  College,  Nov.  U.  ITeri."- M. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

IHTmODUCTIO?*. 

Sectvm  f « 

TO  a  IMKHIT*1*C1  OF  THE  SODJ«CT,  Atm  THM 
UMJkHS  QW  fHOSBCUTlNe  tt* 

Tlf£  fabric  of  the  bninaEi  mind  ia  cnnoua 
jitid  wonderful^  or  neli  as  tkat  of  the  human 
b  jd/»  The  faculties  of  the  oqq  ii-re  with  no 
leas  wtfidoiii  adapts  to  thevr  seveml  enda 
ihan  the  prgiLnn  of  the  other.  Nay,  it  b 
reiuioDable  to  think,  that,  us  the  mind  in  n 
niibief  work  and  of  »  higher  order  tiian  the 
body,  eveo  more  of  the  ^viadoni  arid  «kill  o. 
the  divine  Architect  hath  bt^n  employ^  In 
'\t»  structures  It  is/  therefore,  ft  subject 
highly  worthy  of  inquiry  on  its*:  wn  account, 
but  atill  roopo  worthy  otk  ueeuiiul  of  the 
extensive  jnflaeiice  which  the  knowledge  of 
It  hftth  orer  every  other  h»iteh  of  Bcienee. 
In  Ihe  arts  »tid  ^iences  which  have  least 
connection  with  the  mind,  it*  factilliaa  are 
the  engioes  which  we  inust  employ  j  and 
the  better  we  un4enrt&nd  their  n&tttre  and 
Ofte,  their  defects  wid  disorders,  the  more 
■kilfoHy  we  ahall  upply  them,  and  with  the 
greater  hucccm^  But  in  the  noblest  iirts, 
the  mind  is  also  the  fmbject*  upon  which 
we  operate.  The  painter,  the  poet,  the  actor, 
the  orator^  th«  moralist,  and  the  atsleflmaii^ 
attempt  to  operate  upon  the  mind  in  differ* 
ent  wavs,  and  for  diffepcnt  ends  i  and  they 
snceeed  according  as  they  touch  properly 
tba  sfringa  of  the  huroan  frame.     Nor  can 

•  In  phllrwifihirjir  i»iiiUAi«^  it  were  lo  ls»  vtilMvl 
*hpt  thr  ^nni  wiUtJ/et  «hoiiUI  b»  TVfCFTid  for  I  ho  tuA* 
}*■'  "^  '  fi^tht-  mistrwia  im  fwi  ^  m^A  l\w  tcim 
i'  '  ly^  2i.i[>htd  t..  ii  *  r«ii^/#r#  qf  opfr^t/am 

—  .rr"  'fit^m      U  (hivlw  rtnt  dfonr^  thr 

|[.,.<P  ,4<>M>.<.LoJUor  tttitjectiff  ATtA  fifif^rlirr.  Ml  pJli^ 
jnmplijri  u  cnnfoitiKici},      Vtnt  if  the  nnpioym^ut  of  I 
Suljoct  Ibr  Ubircl   li  to  Lw  dqjtTFtlHp  ihv  rtn\i\oy^    \ 
BhdI  of  (H«>t<ri   for  t^irprve  or  &n*^  i9.u»f.  (In  the  i 
fpMidl  &^d  Eit^tiit^  kii^iuiMii*)  U  ro  btUMOlutdf 
eSfi4ltiit«!i  At  A  rrtviii  Jinil  Vnwtkenal  fiontui^nn  o|  | 


their vcTeim!  artieverfltAnd  on  a  soUd  found- 
ation, or  rise  to  the  dignity  of  £cieuce,  until 
tljey  Rpe  built  on  the  priociples  of  the  human 
canstiiution^ 

Wi^  men  now  agree,  or  ought  to  Agreot 
in  thisj,  that  there  is  hut  one  wny  to  the 
kaew|«3ge  of  iiature*s  worki — the  Way  of 
obteerration  and  experiment.  By  onr  con- 
stitutioD,  we  iiave  a  atrong  propensity  to 
trace  particuUtr  facts  and  obfMmrmtioiia  to 
genera)  rules,  and  to  apply  wich  genenJ 
rulea  to  account  for  other  efflit^  or  to  direct 
ua  In  Ihe  production  of  them.  T\m  proce- 
dure of  the  underatanding  is  familiar  Co 
every  human  crraiturc  in  the  common  ftffatra 
of  life,  Sind  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  any 
real  discovery  in  philoaophy  can  be  nmde. 

The  ii^an  who  first  diaoovered  that  ct»Id 
freezes  'water,  and  that  heat  luras  it  intn 
vapour,  proceeded  on  theaune  feoerftlpriih 
cipJea,  and  in  the  same  method  by  which 
Newton  diBCovered  the  law  of  gravitation 
and  the  properties  of  hght.  His  rry**/a^ 
ohiiosophandi  are  maidms  of  oommon  senso, 
and  are  pructifed  every  d*y  in  comnirn 
life  J  uad  ho  who  phiJofitipbiEes  by  ether 
rules,  either  eonceroing  thfl  nrnterial  sys- 
tem or  coDceruing  the  mind,  mistakes  \m 
aim. 

Conjecturee  and  theories*  tat  th«  ercft- 
turea  of  men,  and  wUi  always  l>e  foniid  very 
unlike  the  creotur««  of  Gt>i  If  we  wmM 
know  the  works  of  Ciod,  we  must  consult 
ihemBelveH  with  aitention  iind  humilit), 
without  daring  to  add  anything  of  por^ 
to  what  they  declare.  A  just  interpretation 
of  nature  is  the  only  sound  aud  orthodoit 
philosophy  :  wliatevcr  we  add  of  our  own* 
i^  a|KKrr^phal,  and  of  no  authority. 

All  our  ourioua  thooriea  of  the  formation 
of  the  ^Qsrth,  of  the  generation  of  animal*, 
r»f  the  origin  of  natural  and  moral  evU,  ao 
far  as  they  go  beyond  a  jttSt  mducUfiO  frcm 

C^r^icmtTf  u  eofivcr  ubto.  ■iid«l«>fiirk«fl  unfkvow  ^ 
at4v  mcptfltMMi  Herein  thrrv  t«  «  «loub1*  ifiiNdru* 
rM.>f.    But  of  ihli  afftln^U, 
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facts,  are  vanity  and  folly,  no  less  than  the 
Vortices  of  Des  Cartes,*  or  the  Archieus 
of  Paracelsus.  Perhaps  tlte  philosophy  of 
]the  mind  hath  been  no  less  adulteratefi  by 
theories,  than  that  of  the  material  system. 
The  theory  of  Ideas  is  indeed  very  ancient, 
and  hath  been  very  universally  received ; 
but,  as  neitlier  of  these  titles  can  ^ive  it 
authenticity,  they  ought  not  to  screen  it  from 
a  free  and  candid  examination  ;  especially  in 
this  age,  when  it  hath  produced  a  system  of 
scepticism  that  seems  to  triumph  over  all 
science,  and  even  over  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  body,  is  owing 
PS       to  anatomical  dissection  and  observation, 
and  it  must  he  by  an  anatomy  of  the  mind 
that  we  can  discover  its  powers  and  prin- 
ciples. 

S  ctlon  IL 

THK   IMPKDIMKNTS  TO  OUR  KNUWLKDGK  OP 
THE  MIND. 


But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
kind  of  anatomy  is  much  more  diiiicult  than 
the  other;  and,  therefore,  it  needs  not 
seem  strange  that  mankind  have  made 
less  progress  in  it.  To  attend  accurately 
to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  make 
them  an  object  of  thought,  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter even  to  the  contemplative,  and  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind  b  next  to  impossible. 

An  anatomist  who  hath  happy  opportu- 
nities, may  have  access  to  examine  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  with  equal  accuracy, 
1>odies  of  all  different  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions ;  so  that  what  is  defective,  ob- 
scure, or  preternatural  in  one,  may  be 
discerned  clearly  and  in  its  most  perfect 
state  in  another.  But  the  anatomist  of  the 
mind  cannot  have  the  same  advantage.  It 
is  his  own  mind  only  that  he  can  examine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  distinct- 
ness. This  is  the  only  subject  he  can  look 
into.  He  may,  from  outward  signs,  collect 
the  operations  of  other  minds;  but  these 
signs  are  for  the  most  part  ambiguous,  and 
must  be  interpreted  by  what  he  perceives 
within  himself. 

;  So  that,  if  a  philosopher  could  delineate 
ito  us,  distinctly  and  mothodicnlly,  nil  the 
jopenitions  of  the  thinking  principle  withhi 
(him,  which  no  man  wju*  ever  able  to  do, 
this  would  bo  only  the  anatomy  of  one  par- 
ticular subject ;  which  would  be  both  defi- 
cient and  erroneous,  if  applied  to  human 
nature  in  general.     For  a  little  reflection 


•  No  one  deemed  more  liKhily  of  hU  hypotheses 
th«n  l)et  Cartes  hltnseir  He  CJilletl  them  "  philoMiph. 
icil  romnnces  :**  and  thus  «nticl|iiited  Father  Daniel, 
who  af  ain  antirl}Mted  Voltaire,  In  the  sayiiifr— 7'Atf 
PkUoM^pky  ^fDe$  Carte*  is  the  Homance  ofSaiure. 


may  satisfy  us,  that  the  difference  of  minds 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  beings 
which  we  consider  as  of  the  same  species. 

Of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  we 
possess,  there  are  some  which  nature  seems 
both  to  have  planted  and  reared,  so  as  to 
have  left  nothing  to  human  industry.  Such 
are  the  powers  which  we  liave  in  common 
with  the  brutes,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuance  of  the  kind.  There  are  other 
powers,  of  which  nature  hath  only  planted 
the  seeds  in  our  minds,  but  liath  left  the 
rearing  of  them  to  human  culture.  It  is  by 
the  pro{)er  culture  of  these  that  we  are  cap- 
able of  all  those  improvements  in  intellec- 
tuals, in  taste,  and  in  morals,  which  exalt 
and  dignify  human  nature ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  neglect  or  ]>crversion  of 
them  makes  its  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

The  two-legged  animal  that  eats  of  na- 
ture's dauities,  what  his  taste  or  appetite 
craves,  and  satisfies  hb  thirst  at  the  crystal 
fountain,  who  propagates  his  kind  as  occa- 
sion and  lust  prompt,  repels  injuries,  and 
takes  alternate  labour  and  repose,  is,  like  a 
tree  in  the  forest,  purely  of  nature's  growth. 
But  this  same  savage  hath  within  him  the 
seeds  of  the  logician,  the  man  of  taste  and 
breeding,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  man 
of  virtue,  and  the  saint ;  which  seeds,  though 
planted  in  his  mind  by  nature,  yet,  through 
want  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie  for 
ever  buried,  and  bo  hardly  perceivable  by 
himself  or  by  others. 

The  lowest  degree  of  social  life  will  bring 
to  light  some  ot  those  principles  which  lay 
hid  in  the  savage  state  ;  and,  according  to 
his  training,  and  com{)any,  and  manner  of 
life,  some  of  them,  either  by  their  native 
vigour,  or  by  the  force  of  culture,  will  thrive 
and  grow  up  to  great  perfection,  others  will 
be  Htraugely  perverted  from  their  natural 
form,  and  others  checked,  or  jierliaps  quite 
eradicated. 

This  makes  human  nature  so  various  and 
multiform  in  the  individuals  that  partake  of 
it,  that,  in  point  of  morals  and  intellectual 
endowments,  it  fills  up  all  tliat  gap  which 
we  conceive  to  be  between  brutes  and  devils 
below,  and  the  celestial  orders  above ;  and 
such  a  prodigious  diversity  of  minds  must 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  discover  the 
connnon  principles  of  the  species. 

The  langunge  of  philosophers,  with  re- 
gard to  the  original  facultit's  of  the  mind, 
is  so  adapted  to  the  prevailing  system,  that 
it  cannot  fit  any  other ;  like  a  coat  that  fits 
the  man  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  shews 
him  to  advantage,  which  yet  will  sit  very 
awkward  upon  one  of  a  different  make, 
although  perhaps  as  handsome  and  as  well 
proportioned.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
any  innovation  in  our  philosophy  concern- 
ing the  mind  and  its  operations,  without 
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miiig  new  ircirdfl  Bud  phrmaes,  or  giving  a 
ctlflTerent  Tneu.tjing  to  tliosK?  that  are  rei^ivcd 
*-a  libortv  vvhkliy  even  when  ueces&ttrj% 
crcAlea  prejudice  aiid  mbcon-ntructioiii  tknd 
«hich  must  wmit  itie  B^tiction  of  llnie  to 
Mtitbome  it ;  for  innovrntions  in  bngunge, 
Uke  those  in  religion  and  government,  ure 
Alwrn^v  suspected  and  disliked  by  the  inaiiy, 
liU  une  hath  made  them  £Amiti&f,  and  pre- 
script )*>{)  h£^th  given  them  a  title. 

li  ihe  original  perceptions  and  notions  of 
the  mind  vhXTe  to  make  their  appeanmee 
single  and  unmixed,  iia  we  fir%^t  r^reived 
tKem  from  the  lianil  of  nAtnre,  one  Aectin* 
tomed  to  reflection  wouM  hav^  ]^^«^  diltionit y 
ia  tmcing  them  ;  but  Ixffore  we  Are  CA}ia- 
hle  nf  reHection^  they  are  so  mixed,  com- 
|X)unded,  and  deeoiii  pounded,  hy  h&bita, 
a;9o^tinnis  and  atistmctiansj  1 1  mi  it  ia 
halt]  in  kntiw  what  they  were  originally. 
The  mind  may,  ii(  tbUi  respect,  be  cumpared 
ti»  an  ajwthecary  or  a  ehemiat,  whose  mat^^ 
riaJs  Indt-Np-d  are  furaiijbed  by  nature  ;  bntj 
for  the  piir|iO!?e^  i>f  hhn  art^  be  mixes,  com- 
pounds, dissolves,  evaporat^^  and  aublimes 
th«m,  till  they  put  oa  a  quite  diifflrent 
^pear»nc« ;  »o  that  it  h  very  difficult  to 
know  what  th«y  wet^  at  ftr«t^  anil  mncb 
more  to  bring  them  back  to  their  original 
and  natural  form.  And  thb  i^ork  of  the 
mind  la  not  earned  on  by  delibt^rate  acU  of 
matUK  reaaon^  which  wc  might  jreeollect, 
bat  by  meann  of  inistincta,  h^ite;,  moda^ 
tvon%  and  other  prineiplea,  whbb  operate 
before  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  m 
thMt  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  tlie  mind 
to  t^tum  upon  im  own  footsteps,  &ad  trace 
kiek  thos«  operations  which  Im^  f^  employed 
il  since  it  Ural  began  to  think  and  to  at^L 

Coold  we  obtu,in  a  distinct  and  full  his^ 
tcirv  fit  all  ihat  Imth  past  in  the  mind  of  a 
child f  frtmi  the  beginning  of  life  and  ficn na- 
tion i^  till  it  grownup  to  the  u>e  of  rt^won — 
how  its  infant  faeuiiies  begait  t«  work,  and 
huw  they  brought  forth  Mm,  rkltoed  all  the 
various  notions,  opinions,  mm  Mntimeiits 
bich  we  find  in  ourwlvci  Tfihen  we  e+mie 
be  capable  of  reflection -^tbia  would  be 
m  treaeuro  of  natural  history,  wliiph  would 
proba>bly  give  nir»re  light  into  the  bntnan 
faculties,  than  all  thp  «y sterna  of  phUoso^ 
]jher»  about  th^m  since  the  hegintiitig  of 
ili«3  world.  But  it  it  in  *alti  to  wish  for 
what  nature  haa  not  put  witliin  the  rraeh 
of  our  power,  Reftection,  the  only  instru- 
mi*iit  by  whieh  we  laui  dineem  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  con;e«  too  Iftte  to  observe  the 
progreiB  of  njiturv,  in  r»>i*ing  them  fW>m 
tlicir  infiyMf  lo  perfi  t'tlfii. 

It  nniat  UMfeforc  rn-Quifc  great  cauii^^n^ 

p   wnA  gftmi  application  of  mind,  for  m  nuin 

that  u  grown  up  in  aU  the  pr^judieei  of 

«d»eatba.    CsAliion,     and    philosophv,    ta 

f  VltmTtl   hb  notions  and  opinions^  till   h« 

I  And  out  the  simple  and  oHgitial  prineiplc* 


d'  his  eoustitution,  of  whieh  no  aeeouiit    I 

can  be  given  b«t  the  will  of  our  Makcr^  f 
Tiiis  may  be  truly  called  an  on  d^.vu  of  the 
human  facuUies  ^  and,  till  thia  is  performed, 
it  is  in  vain  we  expeL't  any  just  s^s/^Jem  gf  J 
the  niind^tlial  h,  au  enumeration  of  the 
origimd  powers  and  laws  of  our  constitntioji, 
and  an  expUcntion  from  them  cif  the  variuua 
phoenomena  of  hum&n  nature* 

Success  in  an  inquiry  of  this  Itind,  it  Is 
not  in  hum&n  power  to  eommnnd  ;  but,  per- 
haps;, it  is  possible,  by  cauticm  and  bnmility, 
to  avoid  error  and  delunon.  The  bbyrinth 
may  be  too  intricate^  and  the  thread  too 
Bnet  to  be  traeed  tji rough  nil  its  windings ; 
but,  if  wo  stop  wiiere  we  can  trace  it  no 
farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we  have 
gained,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  a  quicker 
eye  may  in  time  trace  it  farther* 
I  It  is  geniu%  and  not  the  want  of  It^  that  v 
adnlteratea  philo».iphy,  and  511s  it  with 
error  and  false  theory*  A  creative  imagi- 
nation dkdalne  the  riteon  ofHces  of  digging 
fur  a  ruundation,  uF  removing  rubliisb^  and 
eaiT^'ing  materl&k  ;  leaving  tbeiie  servile 
cmplojiiients  to  tbe  drudges  In  f^cience,  it 
plans  a  design,  and  raises  a  fabric.  Invent 
tion  supplies  materiab  where  thej  are 
wiLTittng,  and  faney  adds  eolniiring  and 
every  befitting  omataent.  The  w'ork 
pleiises  the  eye,  and  wunts  nothing  but 
solidity  and  a  good  foundation.  It  seems 
even  to  vie  with  the  works  of  nature,  till 
some  saeecedin^  architect  blows  it  into 
mbbtBh,  and  builds  as  goodly  a  fabric  of 
his  own  in  ite  pkce*  Happily  for  the  pre* 
lient  agt%  ^tho  costle-bulldeiB  employ  thera- 
sehifi  more  m  romance  than  in  phUosopby- 
I'imt  ia  undoubtedly  their  province,  and 
in  those  regions  tlie  offspring  of  fancy  m 
legitimate,  but  in -philosophy  it  is  all  spu^ 
rkoa.* 

Siii'^m  in. 

tun  I'Kma^T  t^Avt  or  this  fakt  or  pmilo- 

^rUV— UP    DBS    CAtiTBS,     MALSVaa^CHB, 

That  our  philoMtiphy  eoneeming  the  mind 
and  its  faculties  is  htit  in  a  very  low  statc^ 
may  be  reasonably  conjectured  even  liy 
those  who  nsver  b&ve  narrowly  exaniine<l 
it*  Are  there  any  prineipleaj  with  regard 
to  the  mind,  settled  with  that  perspicwity 
and  evidence  which  aitends  the  principles 
of  meelwnie!^  astronomy,  and  optica  ? 
These  are  really  seienees  built  upon  laws  of 
nature  whifih  univcrMilly  obtain.     What  is 


•    Thenntr  iiFConip«»<bi1iiT  H  err** 

Mumvand  Kai  ■       *  rK|uir(><1j  howrTpf,  fer 

nwn*tjplmieiai>,  ncii  k««iTr>««iiiinon  tbtri  fivt  %hm 
p»f4,  fhBV^  lit  4  tftihrviil  kind  ;  ir  may,  in  f*rt.  i'* 
4m\4ti  wmhm  Momn  or  Afu^c^ilr  pouwuctl  ihia 
farulij  in  gNwIct  Tlfcn^r  —  H. 
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discovered  in  tbeiii  Is  no  longer  matter  of 
dispute  :  future  ages  may  add  to  it  |  but, 
till  the  course  of  miture  be  changed,  what  is 
already  established  can  never  be  overturned. 
But  when  we  turn  our  attention  inward,  and 
consider  the  phtenomena  of  human  thoughts, 
opinions,  and  perceptions,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  them  to  the  general  laws  and  the  first 
principles  of  our  constitution,  we  are  imme- 
diately involved  in  darkness  and  perplexity ; 
and,  if  common  sense,  or  the  principles  of 
education, "happen  not  to  be  stubborn,  it  is 
odds  but  we  end  in  absolute  scepticism. 

Des  Cartes,  finding  nothing  established  in 
this  part  of  phUosophy,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  it  deep,  resolved  not  to  believe 
his  own  existence  till  he  should  be  able  to 
ffive  a  good  reason  for  it.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  that  took  up  such  a  resolu- 
tion ;  but,  if  he  could  indeed  have  effected 
his  purpose,  and  really  become  diffident  of 
his  existence,  hb  case  would  have  been 
deplorable,  and  without  any  remedy  from 
reason  or  philosophy.  A  man  that  dis- 
believes his  own  existence,  is  surely  as  unfit 
to  be  reasoned  with  as  a  man  that  believes 
he  is  made  of  glass.  There  may  be  dis- 
orders in  the  human  frame  that  may  pro- 
duce such  extravagancies,  but  they  will  never 
be  cured  by  reasoning.  Des  Cartes,  in- 
deed, would  make  us  believe  that  he  got  out 
of  this  delirium  by  this  logical  argument, 
CogiiOf  ergo  turn  ;  but  it  is  evident  he  was 
in  his  senses  all  the  time,  and  never  seri- 
ously doubted  of  his  existence  ;  for  he  takes 
it  for  granted  in  this  argument,  and  proves 
nothing  at  alL  I  am  thinking,  says  he — 
therefore,  I  am.  And  is  it  not  as  good  rea- 
soning to  say,  I  am  sleeping — therefore,  I 
am  ?  or,  I  am  doing  nothing— therefore,  I 
am  ?  If  a  body  moves,,  it  must  exist,  no 
doubt ;  but,  if  it  is  at  rest,  it  must  exist 
likewise.* 

Perhaps  Des  Cartes  meant  not  to  assume 
his  own  existence  in  this  enthymcme,  but 
the  existence  of  thought ;  and  to  infer  from 
Jiat  the  existence  of  a  mind,  or  subject  of 
'thought.     But  why  did  he  not  prove  the 
existence  of  his  thought  ?     Consciousness, 
,    it  may  be  said,  vouches  that.     But  who 
!    if  voucher  for  consciousness?      Can  any 
i    man  prove  that  his  consciousness  may  not 
I    deceive  him  ?     No  man  can  ;  nor  can  we 
I    give  a  better  reason  for  trusting  to  it,  than 
-    that  every  man,  while  his  mind  is  sound,  w 
I   determined,  by  the  constitution  of  his  na- 
I   ture,  to  give  implicit  belief  to  it,  and  to 
y^       I  Uugh  at  or  pity  the  man  who  doubts  its 
testimony.     And  is  not  every  man,  in  his 
wits,  as  much  determined  to  take  his  exist- 
ence upon  trust  as  his  consciousness  ? 

«  The  nature  of  the  Cartertan  Douin  and  its  lolu. 
tion  !■  here  miuipprchended— htiw,  will  be  thewn  in 
t  note  upon  the  cichth  chapter  of  the  second  **  i£aajy 
Ml  ihe  InieHeclual  Powen."— II. 


The  other  proposition  assumed  in  this 
argument,  That  thought  caunot  be  without 
a  mind  or  subject,  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection  :  not  that  it  wants  evidence,  but 
that  its  evidence  is  no  clearer,  ner  more 
immediate,  than  that  of  the  proposition  to 
be  proved  by  it.  And,  taking  all  thesie  pro- 
positions together — I  think  ;  I  am  con- 
scious; Everything  that  thinks,  exists;  I 
exist — would  not  ever}'  sober  man  form  tho 
same  opinion  of  the  roau  who  seriously 
doubted  any  one  of  thein  ?  And  if  he  was 
his  friend,  would  he  not  hope  for  his  cure 
from  phasic  and  good  regimen,  rather  than 
from  metaphysic  and  logic  ? 

But  supposing  it  proved,  that  my  thought 
and  my  consciousness  must  have  a  sul  ject, 
and  consequently  that  I  exist,  how  do  I 
know  that  all  that  train  and  succession  of 
thoughts  which  I  remember  belong  to  one 
subject,  and  that  the  1  *  of  this  moment  is 
the  very  individual  I  of  yesterday  and  of 
times  past  ? 

Des  Cartes  did  not  think  proper  to  start 
thb  doubt ;  but  Locke  has  done  it ;  and,  in 
order  to  resolve  it,  gravely  determines  that 
personal  identity  consists  in  consciousness^ 
that  is,  if  you  are  conscious  that  you  did 
such  a  thing  a  twelvemonth  ago,  this  con- 
sciousness makes  you  to  be  the  very  person 
that  did  it.  Now,  consciousness  of  what  is 
past  can  signify  nothing  else  but  the  re- 
membrance that  I  did  it ;  so  that  Locke's 
principle  must  be,  That  identity  consists  in 
remembrance;  and,  consequently,  a  man 
must  lose  his  personal  identity  with  regard 
to  everj'thing  he  forgeU*. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  whereby 
our  philosophy  concerning  the  mind  appears 
t  >  be  very  fruitful  in  creating  doubts,  but 
very  unhappy  in  resolving  them. 

Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke, 
tiave  a!l  employed  their  genius  and  skill  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  material  world : 
and  with  very  bad  success.  Poor  untaught 
mortals  believe  undoubtedly  that  there  Lb  a 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  an  earth,  which  we 
inhabit ;  countr}*,  friends,  and  relatione, 
which  we  enjoy  ;  land,  houses,  and  move- 
ables, which  we  possess.  But  philosophers, 
pitying  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  resolve 
to  have  no  fuith  but  what  is  founded  upon 
reason,  t    They  apply  to  philosophy  to  fur- 

•  In  Enirlith,  we  cannot  say  the  /.  and  the  Not.I 
to  happily  a«  the  Fr>  nch  le  Bioi,  and  le  Son.  kloi.  or 
even  the  Gor mans  das  Ick »  and  das  Kickt.  Ich .  '1  he 
ambiKUity  ariking  frcini  the  Identity  of  sound  between 
Ute  1  mnitke  eye^  woukl  of  ittelf  preclude  the  ordinary 
rmptoyment  ot  the  fonncr  i  he  Ego  and  the  Son- 
Jigo  are  the  best  term*  we  can  are ;  and.  as  the  ex. 
presslons  are  icientific.  It  is pcrhapa no  loss  that  their 
technical  precision  Is  guardi-d  by  their  non-vcmacul. 
arlty.-.H. 

t  Reason  Is  here  employed,  by  Reld,  not  as  a 
synnnynie  for  Common  Sense,  (»«wr»  locus  princU 
ploruui.)  and  as  he  him>elf  more  correctly  emplo>s 
It  In  his  lattr  works,  but  im  equlvalciit  to  Reason. 
Ing,  (  8i«»«ia,  diacur-ua  mmlahs.)    bev  Note  A.— H. 
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mah  them  with  re^ji^^Qa  for  tlie  betlef  of 
ihode  thuu^  ^tii«rh  »ll  mankind  bave  be- 
EflTed,  without  being  ablt^  to  give  ftoy  rea- 
man  for  iL  And  surely  one  would  expect, 
ih&tj  in  niattera  of  such  Importance,  the 
proof  would  not  be  dtfKeult  i  btit  H  b  tbe 
iuo$t  difhcult  tliiti^  ill  the  wprtd<  Fur  the-se 
three  grt^t  meiit  vfhh  ilie  tx^t  go<}d  wiljj, 
tiave  not  been  able,  from  all  the  treasures 
pf  philo«ophv,  lo  draw  one  argument  that 
IH  fit  to  coiiv-iace  a  man  that  am  nsaaon,  of 
the  existence  of  atiy  one  thing  without  hlto. 
Admired  Pbiloflophj !  d&nghter  of  light  ! 
parent  of  wisdom  and  knovriedge  !  if  thou 
art  she,  suretj  thou  Itust  not  yet  ajfiseri 
upon  the  human  mlod^  nor  hlcs#«d  us  ftith 
mote  of  thy  ray«  tkian  are  sufficient  to  ^ed 
a  darknea«  vbible  U|Hin  the  hunmn  facul- 
(icat  and  to  disturb  that  repose  and  sceurity 
ivluch  happier  mortnls  enjoy,  who  never 
approached  thine  ulur^  nor  felt  tlune  in* 
Auence  J  But  if,  indeed,  thou  host  not 
power  to  dispel  those  elouds  and  phantoms 
which  thou  hast  discovered  or  created,  ivith- 
dr%v  this  |>enunou£  and  mnligoant  ray ;  I 
deifiise  Phdoeophy,  and  renounce  its  gold* 
anee^let  my  soul  dwcU  with  Common 
Sense.* 


AmLOQY  ruR  t uosB  puu,iOfioriiMa& 

But,  instead  of  deapiaing  the  dawn  of  Uglily 
w«  emght  rather  to  hope  for  itft  increase ; 
ibateiid  of  btatning  the  pliUoeophera  I  have 
menlioaed  for  the  defects  tmd  blemishes  of 
tiicir  syBtem,  we  ought  rather  to  honour 
their  memories,  as  the  Brat  diseoverera  of  a 
region  in  philosophy  fortnerty  imknowa  j 
Alidf  however  lame  and  im perfect  the  ays- 
Um  may  be,  they  have  opened  the  way  to 
future  di*eoverie«,  and  are  justly  eiitiU<^  to 
ft  great  diare  In  the  merit  of  tbem.  They 
have  removed  as  infinite  deal  tif  dust  and 
rubbiiih,  eoDeeted  la  the  afw  of  aebobatio 
iephiitry,  which  had  obatmcted  the  way. 
They  have  put  ua  in  the  right  roa4^tli«t 
of  experience  and  accurate  relectigiu  T bey 
Bave  taught  u»  to  avoid  the  snares  of  am- 
hjguou4  and  lll-deHued  word%  and  have 
ipoken  and  thought  upon  thia  mbjeot  with 
a  dlAtinctnesi  and  per^picoity  formcriy  im* 
llnown.  They  have  made  many  openings 
that  may  lead  to  the  diaoovery  ef  truths 
which  ihey  did  not  nmch,  or  to  the  deti-^ 
lion  of  erroiu  iu  which  they  wore  involun- 
tatily  entangled. 

It  may  be  ot>serv«d,  that  chfi  difeetl  And 
btenii»hcs  in  the  received  phiksopliy  eou- 
ceming  the  mind,  which  have  most  t^poHsd 


it  lo  the  eon  tempt  and  ridicule  of  a&n^itile 
meti,  liave  cliieHy  been  owing  to  thia^tli^ 
the  votaries  of  thia  Philoaophy,  from  a  na* 
turml  prejudice  in  her  favour,  have  eudea* 
voured  tu  extend  her  juriadiction  beyond  ita 
just  Umlta,  and  to  call  to  her  bar  the  dictatea 
of  Commnn  Sense*  But  these  dedioe  thk 
jurisdiction  ;  they  diadain  the  trial  of  rea^ 
Boning,  and  disown  i^  authority!  ^^J 
neither  daim  its  aid,  nor  dread  iti  attacks. 

In  this  unequiJ  contest  bctwi^ct  Common 
Sense  and  PhUoeophyi  the  latter  will  d1  ways 
come  off  both  with  dishonour  and  lose  %  noi 
con  iihe  ever  thrive  tUl  this  rivatsbip  14 
dniptj  theee  eucroacbmenis  given  up,  and 
a  cordial  friendship  restored  i  for,  in  reality^ 
Common  Sense  holds  nothing  of  Philoao- 
phy,  tjor  needs  her  aid.  But,  on  the  other 
handi  Philosophy  (if  I  may  be  peniiitted  Ui 
change  the  metaphor)  \\m  no  other  root  but 
the  pVincipIca  of  Common  Sense  ;  it  grows  t 
out  of  them,  and  dmua  lla  nourisfamenl  fro  in 
them.  Severed  from  tJib  root,  its  honoum 
wither,  its  sap  is  dried  up,  it  dies  and  rot& 

The  philosophers  of  the  last  sge,  whom  I 
have  raeotioaed^  did  nut  attend  to  the  pre- 
serving this  union  and  subordination  so 
carefully  aj^  the  honour  and  interest  ef  phi- 
losophy rt^i(ulred  :  hut  those  of  the  present 
have  waged  open  war  with  Common  Sense, 
and  hope  to  make  a  complete  conquest  of  it 
by  the  tubtilties  of  Philosophy — an  attempt 
nn  less  audaciouH  and  vain  than  that  of  the 
giants  to  dethrone  almighty  Jove. 


OF  BIS  Hop  BaniCKi,s%' — ths  "  taKATISI  OP 
urMA^  NAT  una*' — a  no  or  scsmctsx. 

The  present  age  J  t  apprehend,  has  not  pro- 
duced two  more  acute  or  more  praetiaed  in 
this  part  of  philiwophy,  than  the  Biahop  of 
Ctuyne,  and  tlie  author  of  the  "  Treatise  of 
Hunian  Nature.*'  Th@  fust  was  no  friend 
tQ  sceptkism,  but  had  that  warm  ooticvm 
for  relfiotn  and  moral  principles  whieh  be^ 
came  his  orders  yet  the  result  ui  hb  inquiry 
was  a  serious  convtction  tliat  there  b  no 
such  thing  as  a  material  world— notlung  in 
nature  but  spirits  and  idcae  ;  and  that  the 
belief  of  material  mbsianees,  and  of  abstraet 
ideaBi  are  the  chief  ^uset  of  all  our  errors 
IQ  philoeophy,  and  of  alt  inhtWUty  and  heresy 
In  reli^iuru  His  argume ute  arc  founded 
upon  the  principles  which  were  formerly 
bid  down  by  Dea  Cartes,  Malabrtliih^  MM 
L-icke^  and  which  have  besn  Ttt^  f^HnllT 
reeeived. 

And  the  opinion  of  the  abhmt  judges 
lieems  to  be,  that  thty  neither  have  bpett, 
nor  cmn  be  confuted  ^  and  that  he  hath 
pffoved  by  unanswerable  srguments  what  tts 
mnn  in  his  ienssa  can  boUeve. 
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OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


The  second  proceeds  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, but  carries  tliein  to  their  full  length  ; 
Mid,  as  the  Bishop  undid  the  whole  material 
world,  this  author,  upon  the  same  grounds, 
undoes  the  world  of  spirits,  and  leaves  no- 
tliiiig  in  nature  but  idfas  and  impressions, 
without  any  subject  on  which  they  may  be 
impressed. 

it  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  strain  of  humour 
in  thb  author,  to  set  out  in  his  introduction 
by  promising,  w  iih  a  grave  face,  no  less  than 
a  complete  system  of  the  sciences,  upon  a 
foundation  entirely  new — to  wit,  tliat  of  hu- 
man nature — when  the  intention  of  the 
whole  work  is  to  shew,  that  there  is  neither 
human  nmurc  nur  science  in  the  world.  It 
nuiy  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  complain 
of  this  conduct  in  an  author  who  neither 
believes  his  own  existence  nor  that  of  his 
reader;  and  therefore  could  not  mean  to 
disappoint  him,  or  to  laugh  at  his  credulity. 
Yet  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Treatise  of  Human  Nature"  is  so  scep- 
tical as  to  plead  this  apology.  I  le  believed, 
against  his  principles,  that  he  should  be 
r^,  and  tliat  he  should  retain  his  personal 
identity,  till  he  reaped  the  honour  and  repu- 
tation justly  due  to  his  metaphysical  acumen* 
Indeed,  he  ingeniously  acknowledges,  that 
it  was  ouly  in  solitude  and  retireaient  tliat 
he  could  yield  any  assent  to  his  own  philo- 
sophy ;  society,  like  day-light,  dispelled  the 
darkness  and  fogs  of  scepticism,  and  nuidc 
him  yield  to  the  dominion  of  common  sense. 
Nor  did  I  ever  hear  him  charged  with  doing 
anything,  even  in  solitude,  that  argued 
such  a  degree  of  scepticism  as  his  principles 
maintain.  Surety  if  his  friends  apprehended 
this,  thoy  wuuld  have  the  charity  never  to 
leave  him  alone. 

Pyrrho  the  Elean,  the  father  of  this  phi- 
Io8(»phy,  seems  to  have  carried  it  to  greater 
|)erfection  than  any  of  his  successors :  for, 
if  we  may  believe  Antigonus  the  Carystian, 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  his  life  cor- 
responded to  his  doctrine.  And,  therefore, 
if  a  cart  run  agxiinst  him,  or  a  dog  attached 
him,  or  if  he  camo  upon  a  precipice,  he 
would  not  stir  a  foot  to  avoid  the  danger, 
giving  no  credit  to  his  senses.  But  his  at- 
tendants, who,  happily  for  him,  were  not  so 
great  sceptics,  took  care  to  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way ;  so  that  ho  lived  till  he  was 
ninety  years  of  age.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
but  this  author*8  friends  would  have  been 
equally  careful  to  keep  him  from  harm,  if 
ever  his  principles  had  taken  too  strong  a 
hold  of  him. 

It  is  probable  the  '  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature"'  was  not  written  in  company  ;  yet 
it  iHintains  mniiifcHt  indications  that  the 
author  every  now  and  then  relapsed  into 
the  faith  of  the  vulgar,  and  could  hardly, 
for  half  a  dozen  pages,  keep  up  the  8cc«i. 
tical  character. 


In  like  manner,  the  great  Pyrrho  him- 
self forgot  his  principles  on  some  occasions ; 
and  is  said  once  to  have  been  in  such  a 
passion  with  his  cook,  who  probably  had  not 
roasted  his  dinner  to  his  mind,  tliat  with 
the  spit  in  his  hand,  and  the  meat  upon  it, 
he  pursued  him  even  into  the  market- 
place. • 

It  is  abold  philosophy  that  rejects,  without 
ceremony,  principles  which  irreslsitibly  go-       ' 
vem  the  belief  and  the  conduct  of  all  man- 
kind in  the  common  c<mcems  of  life ;  and  ;  r^ - 
to  which  the  philosopher  himself  must  yield, !  " 
after  he  imagines  he  hath  confuted  them,  i 
Such  principles  are  older,  and  of  more  au- ; 
thority,  than  PhiloFophy:  she  rests  upon 
them  as  her  basis,  not  they  upon  her.     If 
she  could  overturn  them,  she  must  be  buried 
in  their  ruins  ;  but  all  the  engines  of  philo- 
sophical subtilty  are  too  weak  for  this  ])ur- 
pose  ;  and  the  attempt  is  no  less  ridiculous 
than  if  a  mechanic  should  contrive  an  ax'm 
in  peritrochio  to  remove  the  earth  out  of 
its  place ;  or  if  a  mathematician  should  pre- 
tend to  demonstrate  that  things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  arc  not  equal  to  one  an- 
other. 

Zenoi*  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  motion  ;^  Ilobbes,  that  there 
was  no  difi'erence  between  risht  and  wrong ; 
and  this  author,  tliat  no  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  our  senses,  to  our  memory,  or  even  to 
demonstration.  Such  ])hilo8ophy  is*  justly 
ridiculous,  even  to  those  who  cannot  detect 
the  fallacy  of  it.  It  can  have  no  other  tend- 
ency, than  to  shew  the  acuteness  of  the 
sophist,  at  the  expense  of  disgracing  reason 
and  human  nature,  and  maiking  mankind 
Yahoos. 


ScciioH  VI, 

OF  THE  "  TREATISK  OP  HUMAN  NATURE.'* 

There  are  other  prejudices  against  this 
system  of  human  nature,  which,  even  upon 
a  general  view,  may  make  one  diffident  of 
it. 

Des  Cartes,  Hobbes,  and  this  author, 
liavo  each  of  them  given  us  a  system  of 
human  nature ;  an  undei-takiiig  too  vast  for 
any  one  man,  how  great  soever  his  genius 
and  abilities  may  be.  There  must  surely 
be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  many  parts  of 
human  nature  never  camo  under  their 
observation;  and  that  others  Imvo  been 
stretched  and  dibtorted,  to  fill  up  blanks, 
and  complete   the   nystem.      Christopher ' 


•  I  aertiu',  L  ix.  Srg  (B.~ff. 

t  Zi'no  of  aira  There  are  fifteen  Zcnnc  known 
In  the  hittnry  of  PhiloiK'iihy ;  of  thetc,  Laertius  sig. 
naliict  eight.— H. 

t  I  hc/aJ/aeif  of  Zeno*«  expoattkNi  of  the  contra, 
dict'on*  knvolved  in  our  notion  oi  motion,  hai  not 
yet  been  tfrfrcirrf.— >R 
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ColumbuaT  or  SebMtian  Cnbot^  might  fthnoat 
M  r««0oiuibly  have  undertAkco  to  give  ua  a 
'  eomplt^  map  of  Anierica. 

T&Qfe  ia  a  certain  oHanicter  and  fitjle  in 
Nfflturt'B  worksj  which  h  never  attained 
ill  Iho  most  perfect  iinitftlion  of  them. 
TLis  BC«m»  to  be  wanting  in  the  sj-etems  of 
human  nature  I  Imve  meintbiied,  and  par- 
ticularly iu  the  k^.  Otie  mvty  see  a  pup- 
pc?t  make  varkiy  ^t  motions  and  geatkido^ 
tiona,  which  strike  much  at  Bret  view  ;  bttt 
whf^n  it  m  accurately  observed,  and  taken 
to  piecesj  our  ailmiration  ceatee  i  we  com* 
piehejid  tiie  whole  art  of  the  maki^r  How 
ufjlike  b  it  to  that  which  it  rcpreHenta  ! 
What  a  poor  piece  of  work  compared  with 
the  body  of  a  man,  ivho^e  gtruelure  the 
mt^re  we  know,  the  mt^re  wondera  we  dis- 
cover in  it,  and  the  more  sensible  we  are  of 
our  ignorance  J  Is  the  mechaniMD  of  tlie 
mind  80  eaaily  comprehended,  when  tliat  t^f 
the  body  la  eo  difficiitl  ?  Yet,  by  this  «y6- 
tetD^  thrae  laws  of  assaeiationi  joined  to  a 
few  original  feelings,  explain  tlie  wht»le 
BWchanism  of  sense,  ima^natioti^  memory^ 
belief^  and  of  all  the  actions  and  passions  of 
the  miud.  Is  thia  the  man  that  Nature 
niade  ?  I  stis|3HBct  it  is  not  so  easy  to  look 
I  behind  the  scenes  in  Nature^s  work.  This 
]  lb  a  puppetj^  surely,  contrived  by  too  bold  an 
apprentice  of  Nature,  to  nnmic  her  work. 
It  shews  tolerably  by  candle  light  i  but^ 
brought  into  clear  day,  and  taken  to  pieces, 
it  will  nppear  to  be  a  rnan  made  with  mor- 
tar and  a  trowel.  The  more  we  know  of 
other  parts  of  nature,  the  more  we  tike  and 
appruve  them.  The  little  I  know  of  the 
planetary  system  ^  of  the  «arth  which  we 
Inbabit ;  of  noiuerals,  vegetables,  and  aui* 
mala  ;  of  my  own  body ;  and  of  the  laws 
whicbohtain  in  these  parta  of  nature^  opens 
to  my  mind  ;;nind  and  beautiful  scenes,  and 
contributes  equally  to  my  happineaa  and 
power.  But,  when  1  look  within j  and  con- 
sider the  mitid  itself^  which  mokes  me 
capahle  of  ail  these  prospects  and  enjoy- 
ments^if  It  is,  indeed,  what  the  *'  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature**  makes  it^I  Hnd  I  have 
been  only  in  an  enchanted  castle,  imposed 
upon  by  spectres  aod  apparition^v  I  Unsh 
inwardly  to  think  how  I  Imve  been  deluded ; 
I  am  ailiained  of  my  frame,  and  can  hardly 
forbear  expostulsting  with  my  di^tJny.  Is 
thjpi  Ihy  pastime,  0  Kature,  to  put  auch 
tricltjs  upon  a  silly  creature,  and  then  to  take 
nff  the  mask,  and  shew  him  how  lie  hath 
been  befooled  ?  If  this  is  the  philosoph>  of 
buman  nature^  my  soul  enter  tbou  not  mto 
her  Stfoieli  I  It  U  leurely  the  f<>rhJdden 
tree  of  knc»w!«ige ;  1  no  sLioner  taste  of  it, 
than  I  perceive  myself  nakcdj  and  stript  of 
ail  things — ycs»  even  of  my  very  self  I 
tee  tnyeclf,  and  the  whole  frame  of  nature, 
ehfifik  into  fleeting  ideaSj  which,  like  Epi* 
eHMtii^s  aioms*  dat)C!«  about  tn  emptinew. 


THi  arvTiir  of  ill  tmbsb  AUTBoas  is  th% 

&A1U,  AND  LEADS  TO  BC&rTIi:tSU. 

But  what  if  these  profound  disquisitions 
into  tlie  ^r»t  prinetples  of  human  nature, 
do  naturally  and  neceoarily  plunge  a  man 
into  this  abyss  of  scepticism  ?  May  we  not 
reasonably  judge  so  from  wbal  hath  hap- 
[tened  P  Dcs  Cartes  no  sooner  beigan  to 
dit  in  this  miiie,  than  scepticism  was  ready 
to  break  in  upon  him.  Ite  did  what  he 
could  to  shut  it  out,  MalehraDcfae  and 
Locke,,  who  dug  deeper,  found  the  difRcuIty 
of  keeping  out  this  enemy  still  to  Increase ; 
but  they  laboured  honestly  in  the  design* 
Then  Berkeley^  who  earned  on  the  work, 
despairing  of  securing  all,  bethought  him^ 
self  of  ail  expedient  :<^By  giving  up  tlie 
material  world,  which  he  thought  might 
be  spared  without  toss,  and  eren  with  ad* 
vantage,  be  hoped,  by  an  impregnable  par^ 
tition,  to  seeure  the  world  of  spirits  Bat, 
alaa !  the  ^*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature"^ 
wantonly  sapped  the  foundation  of  this 
partition^  aud  drowned  all  in  one  universal 
deluge. 

These  facts,  which  are  undeniable,  do,  i 
indeed,  give  reason  to  apprehend  that  D«s 
Cartes'  system  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, whicli  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  ih&idsai 
i^jrf«w,  and  which,  with  some  improvements 
made  by  later  wrttera^  is  now  generally 
received,  hath  some  original  defect ;  tliat 
this  scepticism  is  inlaid  in  it,  and  reared 
along  with  it  4  and,  therefore^  that  we  must 
lay  it  open  to  the  ifoundation,  and  eaanune 
the  materials,  before  we  can  eape^to  raise 
any  solid  and  useful  bbrio  of  knowledge  on  , 
this  subject,  y^ 


WK  Ot^^HT  KOT  TO  HUFIIB  OF  A  naTTia. 

But  is  this  to  be  despaired  of^  because 
De«  Cartes  and  bin  follower*  have  failed  ? 
By  no  tD«am&.  Thi«  pUBiItanimity  would  be 
injurloia  to  euvKlvea  and  mjuHous  to  truth, 
Uwfyl  dincovmefi  are  sometimes  mdeed 
the  effect  of  superior  genius,  but  more  fr&- 
i|uently  they  are  the  birth  of  time  and  of 
arcidente^  A  traveller  of  good  judgmetit  may 
mistake  lus  way,  and  be  tmawarea  led  into 
a  wrouiE  iraek  ;  andj  while  the  road  is  fair 
before  hirii,  he  may  go  on  withotit  suspicion 
and  be  followed  by  others  1  but,  when  it 
ends  in  a  coal-pit,  it  requires  no  gticot  judjj- 
mcnt  to  know  that  he  hath  gone  wrongs 
nor  perliaps  to  find  out  what  misled  him. 

Tn  the  Tueantime,  the  unprosperous  etste 
of  this  part  of  philosophy  liath  produced  ati 
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effect,  somewhat  discouraging  indeed  to 
any  attempt  of  this  nature,  but  an  effect 
which  might  be  expected,  and  which  time 
only  and  better  success  can  remedy.  Sen- 
sible men,  who  never  will  be  sceptics  in 
matters  of  common  life,  are  apt  to  treat 
with  sovereign  contempt  everything  that 
liath  been  said,  or  is  to  be  said,  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  metaphysic,  say  they :  who 
minds  it  ?  Let  scholastic  sophisters  en- 
tangle themselves  in  their  own  cobwebs ;  I 
am  resolved  to  take  my  own  exbtcnce,  and 
the  existence  of  other  things,  upon  trust ; 
and  to  believe  that  snow  is  cold,  and 
honey  sweet,  whatever  they  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  He  must  either  be  afool, 
or  want  to  make  a  fopT  of  Inie,  that  would 
r^son  me  out  of  my  reason  and  senses. 

I  confess  I  know  not  what  a  sceptic  can 
answer  to  this,  nor  by  what  pood  argument 
he  can  plead  even  for  a  heanng ;  for  either 
his  reasoning  is  sophistry,  and  so  deserves 
contempt ;  or  there  is  no  truth  in  human 
faculties — and  then  why  should  we  reason  ? 

If,  therefore,  a  man  findhimself  intansled 
in  these  metaphysical  toils,  and  can  find  no 
other  way  to  escape,  let  him  bravely  cut 
the  knot  which  he  cannot  loose,  curse  me- 
taphysic, and  dissuade  every  man  from 
meddling  with  it ;  for,  if  I  have  been  led 
into  bogs  and  quagmires  by  following  an 
ignit  fatuust  what  can  I  do  bettor  than  to 
warn  others  to  beware  of  it  ?  If  philoso- 
phy contradicts  herself,  befools  her  votaries, 
and  deprives  them  of  every  object  worthy 
to  be  pursued  or  enjoyed,  let  her  be  sent 
back  to  the  infernal  regions  from  which  she 
must  have  had  her  original. 

But  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  this  fair 
Udy  is  of  the  party  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
she  may  have  been  misrepresented  ?  Have 
not  men  of  genius  in  former  ages  often 
made  their  own  dreams  to  pass  for  her 
oracles  ?  Ought  she  then  to  be  condemned 
without  any  further  hearing  ?  This  would 
be  unreasonable.  I  have  found  her  in  all 
other  matters  an  agreeable  coitipanion,  a 
iaithful  counsellor,  a  friend  to  common 
sense,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
l*his  justly  entitles  her  to  my  correspond- 
ence and  confidence,  till  I  find  infallible 
proofs  of  her  infidelity. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OP  SMELLING. 

Seciion  /. 

THK    ORDER    OP    PROCEEDING— OP     THE 
MEDIUM  AND  ORGAN  OP  SMELL. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  unravel  the  operations 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  to  reduoe 


them  to  their  first  principles,  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  succeed  in  the  attempt,  but 
by  beginning  with  the  simplest,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  very  cautious  steps  to  the  more       y 
complex.     The  five  external  senses  may,  !    r 
for  this  reason,  claim  to  be  first  considered  I 
in    an  aualybis    of  the  human  faculties.  \ 
And  the  same  reason  ought  to  determine 
us  to  make  a  choice  even  among  the  senses, 
and  to  give  the  precedence,  not  to  the 
noblest  or  most  useful,  but  to  the  simplest, 
and  that  whose  objects  are  least  in  danger 
of  being  mistaken  for  other  things. 

In  this  view,  an  analysis  of  our  gensag      >■■ 
tions  may  be  carried  on,  perhaps  witn  most 
ease  and  distinctness,  by  taking  them  in 
this  order:    Smelling,   Tasting,  Hearing, 
Touch,  and,  last  of  ail.  Seeing. 

Natural  philosophy  informs  us,  that  all 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  probably 
all  or  most  other  bodies,  while  exposed  to 
the  air,  are  continually  sending  forth  efflu- 
via of  vast  subtilty,  not  only  in  their  state 
of  life  and  growth,  but  in  the  states  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction.  These  volatile 
particles  do  probably  repel  each  other,  and 
so  scatter  themselves  in  the  air,  until  they 
meet  with  other  bodies  to  which  they  have 
some  chemical  affinity,  and  with  which  they 
unite,  and  form  new  concretes.  All  the 
smell  of  plants,  and  of  other  bodies,  is  caused 
by  these  volatile  parts,  and  issmelled  wher- 
ever they  are  scattered  in  the  air :  and  the 
acuteness  of  smell  in  some  animals^  shews 
us,  that  these  effluvia  spread  far,  and  must 
be  inconceivably  subtile. 

Whether,  as  some  chemists  conceive, 
every  species  of  bodies  hath  a  spiritus  rector, 
a  kind  of  soul,  which  causes  the  smell  and 
all  the  specific  virtues  of  that  body,  and 
which,  being  extremely  volatile,  flies  about 
in  the  air  in  quest  of  a  pn>pcr  receptacle,  I 
do  not  inquire.  This,  like  most  other 
theories,  is  perhaps  rather  the  product  uf 
imagination  than  of  just  induction.  But 
that  all  bodies  are  smelted  by  means  of 
effluvia*  which  they  emit,  and  which  are 
drawn  into  the  nostrils  along  with  the  air, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  So  that  there 
is  manifest  appearance  of  design  in  pUcing 
the  organ  of  smell  in  the  inside  of  that  canal, 
through  which  the  air  is  continually  passing 
in  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Anatomy  informs  us,  tliat  the  mfrmhrana 
pituitaria,  and  the  olfactory  nerves,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  villous  parts  of  this 
membrane,  are  Uie  oncans  destined  by  the 


•  It  Is  wrong  to  Mjr  that  **a  body  t't  tmeiM  by 
mfant(if4:fflM9M.*'  NuihinR  It  imelt  but  the  tflluvia 
thenisc'lvca.  I'hey  conttitiite  tlie  totnl  objitt  oi  ptf 
oeption  in  nneil ;  and  In  all  ihewnMV  the  only  object 
perceived.  U  that  In  immediate  contact  with  the  or. 
tan.  'lliere  it,  in  reality,  no  nediun  In  any  lenae ; 
and,  as  UmocritiM  long  ago  ibrcwdly  obMivid,  ab 
tbc  wmca  art  oolv  modStatlons  sT  IomII— H. 
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wisdom  of  haIuiw  to  tyn  s^stiie ;  «o  tbftt 
wbeo  ft  bod  J'  etnits  no  efflavia,  or  when  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  oosf^,  ur  when  the 
pituitary  membmne  or  olfjLCtory  nerves  are 
rcndert^'d  tin  fit  to  perfonn  tliGir  office^  it  cmt^ 
nut  be  »melied. 

Yet^  notwithtta&ding  thU,  it  is  erident 
that  fieiihi^r  tbe  orgim  of  jsmeU,  Qor  tlie 
tnediuni,  nor  any  lootioiui  we  can  concolve 
excited  m  the  membraoe  above  mentioned^ 
or  »n  the  nerve  or  animal  epirit**,  do  m  the 
kaisi  reaemlde  the  sensatioo  of  smeUlng; 
nor  eouLd  that  BcnaaiioQ  of  itself  ever  h&ye 
led  us  to  think  of  nArrea,  ammal  spirits,  or 
effluvia^ 


Ssetion  IL 

THl  SXNSATrON  CONSSIDZHKD  ABSTRACTLY. 

HsTini^  premised  these  tilings  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  medlmn  and  organ  of  this  sense, 
let  OS  now  attend  ctnioBj  to  what  the  mind 
is  conscious  of  when  we  smell  a  rase  or  a 
Hly;  and,  mticm  our  language  aflbrds  no 
other  tiamc  tot  thia  sensatbn,  we  shall  call 
it  a  *meti  or  oe/^iir,  carefully  excluding  from 
the  meaning  of  thooe  tiames  everything  but 
the  aen»tLou  itself^  at  lea^  till  ^e  have  ex* 
amined  lU 

Suppose  a  person  who  neTer  had  this 
tense  before,  to  receive  it  all  at  once,  and 
to  sraell  a  rose — can  he  perceive  any  simJ- 
Utude  OF  agreement  between  the  smell  and 
the  rote  ?  or  indeed  between  it  and  any 
other  object  whatsoevef  ?  Certainty  he  am- 
not^  He  linds  himself  ajfeeted  in  a  n  w 
way,  he  knows  not  *hy  or  fTom  what  cause. 
Like  a  mnn  that  fecb  gome  {Kiin  or  ple^tsure 
formerly  unknown  to  hinij  he  i«*  conaciotis 
that  he  is  not  the  cause  of  it  liimself ;  but 
tinaot,  fn>m  the  nature  of  the  thing,  deter- 
touit  wh^lKpr  it  ia  (^used  by  body  or  spirit^ 
b^  something  near,  or  by  something  at  a 
distance*  It  has  no  ^imliitade  to  anything 
eke,  so  as  to  admit  c»f  a  cempartson  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  can  concltide  nothing  from  it, 
nnletSr  perbapt,  that  there  mutt  be  tome 
unknown  cause  of  it* 

It  is  evidently  ridiculous  to  aseribe  to  it 
^gure,  eolour,  eatenslozif  or  any  other 
qual  ity  of  bodies.  H  o  cannot  give  it  a  place, 
any  more  than  he  can  give  a  pU^  to  mel- 
ancholy or  joy  :  nor  can  he  oonoeive  it  to 
have  an^  exiat«ne«,  but  when  it  m  smelled. 
So  that  It  appean  to  be  a  simple  and  original 
alTection  or  feeling  of  tho  mind,  altogether 
Inexplicable  and  unaccountable.  It  ts^  in* 
deed,  hnpomiblc  that  it  can  be  in  any  bidy  ; 
it  is  a  sensation,  and  a  senation  can  ouly 
^  in  a  sentient  thing. 

Th©  various  odours  b*v«  each  thoir  dif* 
fercnt  degrees  of  strength  or  weakness. 
Most  of  them  are  agreeable  nr  disagree< 


abJe ;  and  frequently  thaae  tbut  ftte  tgree- 
able  when  weak^  are  disagreeable   when 

stronger*  When  we  compare  dUffereot 
smella  together,  we  can  perceive  very  few 
re^mblances  or  contrarietiea,  or,  indeed, 
relatioufl  of  any  kind  between  them*  They 
are  all  so  simple  in  themselves,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  that  it  ia  hardty 
possible  to  divide  them  Into  gentry  and 
np^cict.  Most  of  the  names  we  give  them 
are  particular  ;  as  the  smell  of  a  rott^  of  a 
j§Mam^H€y  and  the  like.  Yet  there  are 
tome  general  names — as  swetly  iHttkinpf 
nttt^ty,  putrid^  attidPtraufj  arom&tiG.  Some 
of  them  teem  to  refresh  and  animate  the 
mindj  others  to  deader  and  depreaa  it- 


Seetion  SJL 

SKMATfO^  AND  nKMEMBnANCB,  KATUaAL 

FaiNctfi.aB  Qt  fiaLJ IP- 
SO ^r  we  have  considered  this  sensation 
abstractly.  Let  us  neat  compare  it  with 
other  tbiijgs  to  whicli  it  be»9  tome  relation. 
And  fLmt  I  shall  compare  this  tensatkui 
with  the  Temembtance^  and  the  imagination 
of  it. 

I  ean  think  of  the  smeU  of  a  rote  when  I    ) 
do  not  smell  it ;  and  it  is  poestble  that  when  i 
I  think  of  it^  tliem  is  neither  rtxae  nor  ftmeft 
anj'whero  cxibting.     But  when  I  ttmell  it,  , 
I  am  necessarily  detcnimted  to  believe  that 
the  sensation  r^iy  exkAa.  JThia  is  cotyiQgn  , 
to  all  EePBationsi  that,  M<tiy  cannoLc^^ifl* 
bufln  be&^  p*™^*^rp^^^  cannot  To 

pftrffftivfA  bn]^  |||^  raroll  tnP**  ^  1  could  us 
easily  donht  of  my  own  cxtstenpef  as  of  the  i 
existence  of  my  sensations.  Cflvi^n  those 
profound  philosopheni  who  have  endeavoured 
to  disprove  tliejr  own  e^tistence,  have  yel 
left  their  sensations  to  stand  upon  iheir' 
own  bottom,  stript  of  a  subject,  rather  than^ 
call  in  question  the  reality  of  their  exiatencf^  ) 

Here,  then,  a  sensation,  a  smell  for  in- 
stance, may  t>e  printed  to  the  mind  three 
di0erent  ways  i  it  may  be  smelled,  it  may 
be  remembered,  it  may  be  imagined  or 
thought  ot  In  the  first  case^  it  is  nee^^  . 
sarily  accompanied  with  a  be^lief  of  its  pre-* 
sent  existence ;  in  the  second,  it  is  neccs'^^ 
sarily  accompsniiMl  with  a  belief  of  its  paat 
existence  ;  and  in  the  last,  it  is  not  accom* 
panted  with  i>elief  at  all,*  hut  i-.  what  the  \ 
logicians  call  a  *mi^  ^H^^iti^MsmnM 

Why  sensation  should  ^mpel  our  belief 
of  tho  present  exititcncc  of  tlis  thmg,  me-^ 
mory  a  belief  of  its  iMu*t    cxiMtence,   and 


«  Tliii  ki  not  itnirtlr  corffft,  Tht  iliw|f^*nba 
ef  mnuti)cc(  U  uA;«4ni1il'jr  irociDnpAmHi  with  A  b*nif 
of  tl)«'  tx  k«tflice  ckT  tlipmeTir^l  r?  pr«Kii  t«  Hnii ,    ]{ t-ul 

Mid  taJtm  tie  lemuivt  of  ttm  poHitbtliiir  of  ■  tm^)f%  fiv» 
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imagination  no  belief  at  all,  I  believe  no 
philosopher  can  give  a  shadow  of  reason, 
but  that  such  is  the  nature  of  these  opera- 
tions :  they  are  all  simple  and  original,  and 
therefore  inexplieable  acts  of  the  mind. 

Suppose  that  once,  and  only  onoe,  I 
smelled  a  tuberose  in  a  certain  room,  where 
it  grew  in  a  pot,  and  gave  a  very  grateful 
perfume.  Next  day  I  relate  what  I  saw 
and  smelled.  When  I  attend  as  carefully 
as  I  can  to  what  passes  in  my  mind  in  this 
case,  it  appears  evident  that  the  very  thing 
I  saw  yesterday,  and  the  fragrance  I  smelled, 
are  now  the  immediate  objects  of  my  mind, 
when  I  remember  it.  Further,  I  can 
imagine  this  pot  and  flower  transported  to 
the  room  where  I  now  sit,  and  yielding  the 
same  perfume.  Here  likewise  it  appears, 
that  the  individual  thing  which  I  saw  and 
smelled,  is  the  object  of  my  imagination.* 

Philosophers  indeed  tell  me  tliut  the 
immediate  obiect  of  my  memory'  and  ima- 
gination* in  this  case,  is  not  the  past  sensa- 
tion, but  an  idea  of  it,  an  image,  phantasm, 
or  species, i'  of  the  odour  I  smelled :  that 
this  idea  now  exists  in  my  mind,  or  in  my 
sensorium ;  and  the  mind,  contemplating 
this  present  idea,  finds  it  a  representation 
of  what  is  past,  or  of  what  may  exist ;  and 
accordingly  calls  it  memory,  or  imagination. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ideal  philosophy ; 
which  we  sliall  not  now  examine,  tliat  we 
may  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  present 
investigation.  Upon  the  strictest  atten- 
tion, memory  appears  to  me  to  have  tilings 
that  are  past,  and  not  present  ideas,  for  its 
object.  We  shall  afterwards  examine  thiu 
system  of  ideas,  and  endeavour  to  make  it 
appear,  that  no  solid  proof  has  ever  been 
advanced  of  the  existence  of  ideas;  that 
tliey  are  a  mere  fiction  and  hypotliesis,  con- 
trived to  solve  the  phienoniena  of  the  hu- 
man understanding ;  that  they  do  not  at  all 
answer  this  end  ;  and  tliat  tliis  hypothesis 
of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind,  or 
in  the  sensorium,  w  the  parent  of  those 
many  paradoxes  so  shocking  to  common 
sense,  and  of  that  scciiticism  which  disgrace 
our  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  have 
brought  upon  it  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
of  sensible  men. 

In  the  meantime,  I  beg  leave  to  tliink, 
with  the  vulgar,  that,  when  I  remember  the 
smell  of  the  tuberose,  that  very  sensation 
which  I  had  yustenlay,  and  which  has  now 

•  F..r  an  rxpositinn  of  Keid'f  error  In  rrganl  to 
the^immfdiatf  objec'  of  Memory  and  Imaginatiun,  lec 
Note  Bat  the  end  of  the  volume— H. 

t  It  will  be  oi«eivcd,  that  Held  undentandu  by 
Idra,  Imnirft  Hhantatm,  Specif*,  ^c,a\vfny a  nter. 
Iium  fMi'd  num  rirally  different  both  from  the  Ohji-ct 
existing  and  fioin  the  Subject  knowing.  He  had  formed 
no  roncr|ition  of  a  doctrine  in  which  a  representative 
ot'ji^t  it  allowed,  but  only  ai  a  modification  of  the 
nind  itaelf.  Oa  the  evil  consequences  ot  ihii  error, 
both  on  tiis  own  philosophy  and  un  bis  rnticism  of 
other  oitiiiioiM,  see  Note  C  at  the  ind  of  the  volume. 
— H. 


no  more  any  existence,  is  the  inmiediato 
object  of  my  memory  ;  and  when  I  imagine 
it  present,  the  sensation  itself,  and  not  any 
idea  of  it,is  the  object  of  my  imagination.  But, 
though  the  object  of  my  sensation,  memory, 
and  imagination,  be  in  this  case  the  same, 
yet  these  acts  or  operations  of  the  mind  are 
as  different,  and  as  easily  distinguishable, 
as  smell,  taste,  and  sound.  I  am  conscious 
of  a  difference  in  kind  between  sensation 
and  memory,  and  between  both  and  imag- 
ination. I  find  this  also,  that  the  sensation 
compels  my  belief  of  tlie  present  existence 
of  the  smell,  and  memory  my  belief  of  its 
past  existence.  There  is  a  smell,  is  the 
immediate  testimony  of  sense ;  there  was  a 
smell,  is  the  immediate  testimony  of  mem- 
ory. If  you  ask  me,  why  1  believe  that  the 
smell  exists,  I  can  give  no  other  reason, 
nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  give  any  other, 
than  that  I  smell  it  If  you  ask,  why  I 
believe  that  it  existed  yesterday,  I  can  give 
no  other  reason  but  tlmt  I  remember  it. 

Sensation  and  memory,  therefore,  are 
simple,  original,  and  perfectly  distinct  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  both  of  them  are 
original  principles  of  belief.  Imagination 
is  distinct  from  both,  but  is  no  principle  of 
belief.  Sensation  implies  the  present  exist- 
ence of  its  object,  memory  its  past  existence, 
but  imagination  views  its  object  naked,  and 
without  any  belief  of  its  existence  or  non- 
existence, and  is  therefore  what  the  schools 
call  Simple  Apprehension* 


SecAon  I V, 

JUDGMENT  AND  BELIXP   IN  80MK  CJlSES  TKK- 
CEDB  SIMPLE  APPREHENSION. 

But  here,  again,  the  ideal  83rstem  comes 
in  our  way:  it  teaches  us  tluit  the  first 
operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  is 
simple  apprehension— that  is,  the  iMire 
conception  of  a  thing  without  any  belief 
about  it  :  and  that,  after  we  have  got 
simple  apprehensions,  by  comparing  them 
together,  we  perceive  agreements  or  dis- 
agreements between  them ;  and  that  this 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas,  is  all  that  we  call  belief,  judgment, 
or  knowledge.  Now,  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  all  fiction,  without  any  foundation  in 
nature ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that 
sensation  must  go  before  memory  and  hn- 
agination ;  and  hence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  apprehension,  acompanied  with  belief 
and  knowle.lge,  muf^t  go  before  simple  ap- 
])i'chension,  at  least  in  the  matters  we  are 
now  speaking  of.     So  that  hero,  instead  of 

•  Simple  Apprfkevifon,  In  the  language  of  the 
SchooU,  has  no  relerence  to  any  exclusion  of  belief 
It  was  merely  given  to  the  nmcet  tioii  ot  simple,  in 
contrast  to  Uic  cognition  of  coinpk^,  terms.— H. 
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Mving  tli^t  the  belief  or  knowl^lge  b  got 
by  puitiiig  togetlier  a&d  compftricg  lb« 
«imple  Apprt^heiL^ioiie,  wie  ougbt  ntberto  ny 
rth&t  thi^  fiimpte  appreh^iston  is  performea 
fhy  resolving  and  {imil)^ing  &  nfttanJ  and 
irigiiiAt  )tid<;Tn€nt.  And  it  U  with  ^e 
pemlioiid  of  the  miiidf  tn  tttb  ense,  ms 
rilli  BAtuml  bodies,  wliidi  arc,  iudeed, 
unided  of  simple  ]3rinci(iles  or  elc- 
nii^  Nfttatc  does  uol  exbibit  thrse  ele- 
nta  flejftiate,  to  be  compounded  ly  us ; 
be  enhibits  thsm  mi^ed  and  comp4>tmdpd 
n  caiterC'to  bodiesL,  and  it  m  onlr  bj  art  and 
cbciQiiciU  &D&tj^iBtbBt  ifaey  can.  be  sepamted^ 


Seeiitm  F* 

TWO    T«WOKtt»  O?  THB    I^ATt'Htt   OF   BJaiSF 
HATH  fiMBH  fiAtO* 

Bnt  what  b  this  belief  or  knowledge 
whkdi  aecompaiiie^  eeu«atiun  iw»d  memory  ? 
Every  tnan  ktiowsj  nhut  it  ift,  but  no  man 
eaa  ddute  it.  Dew*  any  man  pretend 
to  deBne  eenssation,  or  to  defUie  coti* 
ackm^aeaa  ?  It  ifl  happy,  indeed,  that 
no  man  doei,  Aiid  if  no  pbikiBO|d^  had 
endeavouird  to  di'Une  and  explain  belief, 
some  p^umdoxes  m  pbDosopby,  more  in- 
credible thati  ever  were  brought  forth  by 
the  most  abji^t  sti|)er»tittou  or  the  most 
^ntic  enthusiastn,  liad  never  seen  the  light, 
Orthbi  kind  stifely  ia  thut  modern  discovery 
of  the  ideal  philosiiphy,  th.it  fiensation,  me-, 
moijt  belief  and  imaginAtton^  when  they 
Ikftvv  tb«  mne  object,  are  only  different 
d^reen  of  strength  i^nd  >irafity  in  the 
idea.*  Buppose  the  idea  to  be  liiat  of  a 
future  itate  after  dca-th  :  one  nmn  belie  vei 
It  flrmly-^thia  mouis  no  more  than  th&t  be 
litth  a  strong  and  lively  Idea  of  it ;  aiiotber 
1l«kher  tiolievea  nor  dbbelieve» — that  i,4,  lie 
liaa  ft  w*  Ilk  and  faint  idea,  Suppo**?,  no*,  a 
third  person  believes  firndy  that  there  ht  uq 
waidh,  thing,  I  am  at  a  lo!^  to  know  whi^Chi^r 
hit  ideft  be  fikint  or  Uycly ;  if  it  is  Cidjit, 
ItliQll  there  ma^  be  a  hrtn  belief  «bere  the 
idiA  ii  &liit ;  if  the  idea  is  lively,  then  the 
Mief  of  A  future  state  and  the  b^^lief  of  no 
^Ibttm  state  miist  be  one  aztd  the  same.  The 
itii&e  argoineatB  that  are  used  %q  prove  thai 
Iwisf  i^f^  onlya  atroogei-  Idea  of  tht 
oljcet  than  simple  apprehension,  mij^t  as 
well  be  Osed  to  prove  that  lore  implks  only 
m  stronger  idea  of  the  objeei  than  Indlffer* 
eiH9t«  A  nd  tlicn  wliat  shall  we  nay  of 
hltf«d|  Tthich  miiHt  ufjofi  ilib  hyp|Otbesij»  bo 
m  dtgpee  of  love, .-  .  f  indifferencse  ? 

If  it  illoilld  be  ^  I  bvc  tU^tv  h 

•omethiiif  more  i: _.  ._c^_to  wit,  na 

alTeetion  of  the  mmd^may  it  not  be  uud 


*  lie  nt^t  l&  tiiime.^iU 


with  equal  reasoA,  Uiat  m  Wlief  tliers  {§ 
Bomethiiig  more  flmn  an  idf^ — .to  wit^  an 
Besimt  or  perstmsion  of  the  i^iind  ?      ^  —    i 

But  pemaps  it  tnay  bo  thi>u|^bt  ai  ridicti- 
loua  to  argue  against  this  e^iraiijj^e  tJptnioii, 
as  lo  tnaintain  rl.  Indeed >  d'  a  matifihuuld 
nuLintain  tlutt  a  etrcle,  a  square,  and  h 
triangle  diller  only  in  nmgnitodi'^  and  not 
in  figurO|  I  hetkrve  he  would  Und  nobody 
diapoeed  either  lo  believe  him  or  to  &rgn9 
agtiinst  hkn  i  and  y^t  I  do  nut  think  it  le^ 
shocking  to  common  wn^^  to  nmiiitsuti  ihni 
■en&ation,  memoi^',  and  imap^tnatiDcj  dilfer 
only  in  de^^ree,  and  not  in  kfnil,  1  know 
it  18  nid,  that,  In  a  delirium,  or  in  dratmingi 
men  are  apt  to  mi^ake  one  for  the  otlMT. 
But  does  it  follow  from  thin^  that  men  who 
are  neither  dreaming  nor  in  a  delirinut 
cannot  di^siingiiish  them  ?  But  how  dOBt 
a  man  know  tli&t  he  is  nnt  io  a  delirinni  ? 
I  cannot  tell :  neither  can  1  toU  bow  a  man 
knows  that  he  exists  Dot,  if  any  man  iieri- 
ou«ily  doubta  whether  he  i^  in  a  delirimn,  I 
think  it  highly  probable  tlutt  he  is^  aiJd  that 
it  is  time  to  seek  for  a  cure,  wbicb  1  am 
peniuadcd  he  wij!  not  fnad  m  the  whole 
ftyntom  of  logic. 

1  mentioned  before  Locke's  notion  ef 
belief  or  knowledge  ;  he  holds  that  it  oon- 
at&ts  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
di»agreement  of  ide««  ;  and  this  he  values 
himself  upon  as  a  very  important  discovery. 

We  ahaU  have  occiUH^iun  afterwards  to 
eK,amine  more  partictdiLrl}'  tbia  grand  ptiO' 
etple  of  Locke'»  phdc^sophy,  jmd  tu  ah«w 
that  it  is  one  of  the  main  pili»rB  of  niodifm 
seepticiem,  although  he  had  no  intention  to 
make  that  uae  of  it.  At  pret.er^t  let  us  only 
consider  how  it  Agrees  witli  the  inataikoci 
of  belief  now  mider  conaideiation  i  and 
whether  it  gives  any  li^t  to  them.  I  lio* 
Iteve  that  t&  sentttaon  I  have  eidsla  t  Mitd 
tljat  the  sensation  I  vemembsr  doea  not 
now  cxbt,  but  did  esiil  yesterday.  Her«| 
a€'4?ording  to  Locke's  system,  I  eompare  the 
idea  of  a  sensation  with  the  ideas  of  pMt 
Atid  present  exiBleDee :  at  on«  time  I  pef^ 
eeive  that  this  idea  sgr^ea  with  lliat  of  pf»^ 
sent  existenee,  but  dissg^eei  with  that  cuf 
past  exa»tenee  i  but,  at  another  cimei  it 
apeii  fvlth  the  idna  of  past  e:tj«tcneei  snd 
diSMfiew  with  that  of  preeeni  e^dsteucc^ 
Tl^  ibMi  td«M  stoni  to  be  vcfy  ofiri^ 
eHMM  in  tbtir  ■fn«maate  nad  dBttgwii- 
menla.  Bdnda,  I  cannot^  Ibt  my  hsart, 
oonossve  what  to  mttmt  by  citber.  I  may 
a  sensation  exisli,  and  J  think  (  underbiand 
elemrty  what  i  m«an.  But  jou  »ant  to 
make  the  thing  dearer^  and  fur  th^it  end 
ttU  me,  tlml  there  b* au apvemiir  ' 
the  Ids*  ol  thai  »en4aiion  and  t 
extel^mc*.  To  nicak  fn*ly,  Ihi-  _  .  .,  , 
to  me  no  Unht,  bni  d^rkncHii  i  can  eon« 
^tve  tm  otherwise  of  it,  than  as  an  odd  and 
obeeute  cireumlfrention*    I  eondttdCt  tltcn, 
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that  tlie  belief  which  accompanies  sensation 
and  memory,  is  a  simple  act  of  the  mind, 
which  cannot  be  defined.  It  is,  in  this 
respect,  like  seeing  and  hearing,  which  can 
never  be  so  defined  as  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  not  these  faculties ;  and  to 
such  as  have  them,  no  definition  can  make 
these  operations  more  clear  tlian  they  arc 
already.  In  like  manner,  every  man  that 
has  any  belief — and  he  must  be  a  curiosity 
that  has  none— knows  perfectly  what  belief 
is,  but  can  never  define  or  explain  it.  I 
conclude,  also,  that  sensation,  memory,  and 
imagination,  even  where  they  have  the 
same  object,  are  o|)erations  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  perfectly  distinguishable 
by  those  who  are  sound  and  sober.  A  man 
that  is  in  danger  of  confounding  them,  it* 
indeed  to  be  pitied ;  but  whatever  relief  he 
may  find  from  another  art,  he  can  find  none 
from  logic  or  metaphysic  I  conclude  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  no  less  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution,  to  believe  the  present  existence 
of  our  sensations,  and  to  believe  the  past 
exbtence  of  what  we  remember,  tlian  it  is 
to  believe  that  twice  two  make  four.  The 
evidence  of  sense,  the  evidence  of  memory, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  necessary  relations 
of  things,  are  all  distinct  and  original  kinds 
of  evidence,  equally  grounded  on  our  consti- 
tntiou  :  none  of  them  depends  upon,  or  can 
be  resolved  into  another.  To  reatton  against 
any  of  these  kinds  of  evidence,  is  alwurd  ; 
nay,  to  reason  for  them  Ls  alsurd.  They 
are  first  principles ;  and  such  fall  not  with- 
in the  province  of  reason,*  but  of  common 


Section  VI, 

AfOLOOV  FOR  MCTAPIIYSKAL  ABSURDITIES — 
SENSATION  WITHOUT  A    8KNTIKNT,  A  CON- 

8BQUBNCB    OP    THK   THEORY    OF    IDEAS 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  8TRANUE  OPINION. 

Having  considered  the  relation  which  the 
sensation  of  smelling  bears  to  the  remem- 
brance and  imagination  of  it,  I  proceed  to 
consider  what  relation  it  bears  to  a  mind, 
or  sentient  principle.  It  is  certain,  no  man 
can  conceive  or  believe  smelling  to  exist 
of  itself,  without  a  mind,  or  something  that 
has  the  power  of  smelling,  of  which  it  is 
called  a  sensation,  an  operation,  or  feeling. 
Yet,  if  any  man  should  demand  a  proof, 
that  sensation  cannot  be  without  a  mind  or 
sentient  being,  I  confess  that  I  can  give 
none ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  prove  it,  beenis 
to  me  almost  as  absurd  as  to  deny  it. 

This  might  have  been  said  without  any 
apology  before  the  *•  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature**  appeared  in  the  world.     For  till 


•  Jkv  Note  t  at  p.  no,  b  — H. 


that  time,  no  man,  as  far  as  I  know, 
ever  tliought  either  of  calling  in  question 
that  principle,  or  of  giving  a  reason  for  his 
belief  of  it.  Whether  thinking  beings  were 
of  an  ethereal  or  igneous  nature,  whether 
material  or  immaterial,  was  variously  dis- 
puted ;  but  tlut  thuiking  is  an  operation  of 
some  kind  of  being  or  other,  was  always 
taken  for  granted,  as  a  principle  that  could 
not  possibly  admit  of  doubt 

However,  since  the  author  above  men- 
tioned, who  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
acute  metaph\'sicians  that  this  or  any  age 
hath  produced,  hath  treated  it  as  a  vulgar 
prejudice,  and  maintained  that  the  mmd 
IS  only  a  succession  of  ideas  and  impres- 
sions without  any  subject ;  his  opinion, 
however  contrary  to  the  common  appre- 
hensions of  manlund,  deserves  respect.  I 
beg  therefore,  once  for  all,  that  no  ofience 
may  be  taken  at  charging  this  or  other 
metaphysical  notions  with  absurdity,  or 
with  being  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  No  disparagement  is  meant 
to  the  understandings  of  the  authors  or 
nmintainers  of  such  opinions.  Indeed,  they 
commonly  proceed,  not  from  defect  of  under- 
standing, but  from  an  excess  of  refinement 
the  reasoning  that  leads  to  them  often 
gives  new  light  to  the  subject,  and  shews 
real  genius  and  deep  penetration  in  the 
author;  and  the  premises  do  more  than 
atone  for  the  conclusion. 

If  there  are  certain  principles,  as  I  think 
there  are,  which  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  leads  us  to  believe,  and  which  we 
are  under  a  necessity  to  take  for  granted 
in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  witliout 
being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  them — theso 
are  what  we  call  the  principles  of  common 
sense ;  and  what  is  manifestly  contrary  to 
them,  is  what  we  call  absurd. 

Indeed,  if  it  is  true,  and  to  be  received 
as  a  principle  of  philosophy,  that  sensation 
and  thought  may  be  without  a  thinking 
being,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  discovery  that  this  or  any 
other  age  hath  produced.  The  received 
doctrine  of  ideas  is  the  principle  from  which 
it  is  deduced,  and  of  which  indeed  it  seems 
to  be  a  just  and  natural  consequence.  And 
it  is  probable,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
so  late  a  discovery,  but  that  it  is  so  shock- 
ing and  repugnant  to  the  common  appre- 
hensions of  mankind,  that  it  required  an 
uncommon  degree  of  philosophical  intre- 
pidity to  uslier  it  into  the  world.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  ideal  system, 
that  ever^'  object  of  thought  must  be  an 
impression  or  an  idea — that  is,  a  faint  copy 
of  some  preceding  impression.  This  is  a 
principle  no  commonly  received,  that  the 
author  above  mentioned,  although  his  whole 
system  is  built  upon  it,  never  oflRan  the 
least  proof  of  it.     It  is  upon  thii  prindple, 
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ft»  s  fixed  poiDl,  thM.%  he  erecta  hb  meUt- 
[jli^VKicai  etigiiiefi,  to  overitirii  hCi^Vfrti  uud 
earilij  body  and  epiHu  And,  md&ed,  in 
my  spprL^bcnsian^  it  is  altogether  attifficteul 
for  (he  pur|K3«e.  Fur^  If  iiubremiODa  mod 
idesta  &re  die  only  objects  of  tlioug^ht,  tfaen 
beavcQ  and  ciurllii  and  body  and  spiHt^ 
and  e?orylhiDg  you  please,  muHt  signify 
oaly  iniprefisiaus  and  tdeaa^  or  they  umst 
be  words  without  any  msauing-  It  oeem^, 
therefore,,  that  tluE  notion,  however  atrange, 
is  eloaely  oonneeted  with  the  received  doe- 
tiine  of  ideas,  and  we  must  eitheradmit  the 
conelusioDj  or  c»U  in  question  the  premises^ 

Ideaa  seem  to  have  something  in  theLr 
nature  unfrteadty  to  other  e^tistenci^  They 
were  first  introduced  into  philosophy^  in 
the  hnmble  clmmcter  of  images  or  repre- 
sentatives of  things ;  and  in  iHb  cbarftct^r 
they  aeemed  not  ou]y  to  be  inofreniave,  but 
to  serve  admirabty  wtill  for  explalniug  the 
ypentiona  of  thf)  htimmi  underfeLuidJug. 
But^  since  men  bogun  to  reaeoD  dearly  ami 
dbtiucily  about  thii^m,  theybaveby  di^vefl 
flupplanted  tlieir  cutiatiCuente,  md  under- 
mined the  existence  of  ereryihiDg  but 
themselves.  Firftt^  Ihey  disotfded  ul  e«- 
condary  qnalittea  of  bodies  ;  j^nd  it  wa» 
found  out  by  their  uitfanfi,  that  ire  k  not 
hot,  nor  snow  eoM,  ^at  buiit^y  Bweet ;  aiid, 
ku  a  word,  that  heat  atid  (xdd^  i^iuiid,  colour;, 
taate,  and  emell,  an.^  yotfaini^  but  ideas  or 
tmpresfiaiona.  Bishop  Berkeley  advanced 
them  a  step  bigherj  and  found  out,  by  juiit 
reaaouing  from  the  iimo  piinciple^^  that 
ext^u^iou,  eolidity,  spAee,  Agate,  aud  body^ 
are  ideaa^  and  tliat  there  is  uothing  in  nature 
but  id£a»  and  spirits*  But  the  triumph  of 
idefti  waa  cunri»leted  by  the  '^Trewtiie  of 
HimiMi  Nature.'/'  which  diativda  ifirits 
aleo^  and  leaves  ideas  and  imprenioni  *m  the 
wle  exiffteneei  in  the  univone.  Wliat  jf,  at 
but,  Iwvitig  nothuig  e\w  to  coiit^'nd  with« 
Ihey  sliould  fall  foul  of  one  anoiherf  and 
leftve  no  existence  in  nature  at  all  ?  Thb 
would  tuie^y  bring  philosophy  into  dattgi^r  ; 
for  vhat  should  we  have  kft  to  talk  or  to 
dispute  about  ? 

Mowev«r,  hitherto  theae  pliiloeopheia 
acknowledge  the  eiuaten(»  of  utipreasious 
and  ideas ;  tbej  a^kDowledgo  otirlMii  Iftws 
o!  attoetlon,  or  niks  of  pracedf jseti  aomd- 
iug  to  which,  ideiis  and  Imprinaieriis  rmg^ 
ihemaelvei  in  vjmoua  furuisv  nud  flucoe«d 
one  aucitber :  but  that  thny  should  belotif 
to  a  mind,  aa  its  proper  goods  aud  eluiittcbk, 
tbia  they  bav«  found  to  be  a  vulgar  error. 
These  ideas  ar«  a»  free  and  iatkptffidenc  am 
the  birds  of  the  air,  or  a«  Kfimnm\  atoina 
whttn  tbey  pursufHl  theb  jtmm^y  b  the 
vait  inanOi  Bluill  wer  eonccive  them  like 
ibe  filmaof  thitii^  in  thn  Ffiu:ut™iu  s}-Bt«m? 

llvlia  nodi*  >i  nut-  puttit 
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IHivit  cum  ^Kiiujit— Llw». 


Op  do  they  mtber  pe»«lnble  Aristotle's  in* 
telligible  »peeiaa>,  after  thoy  ure  shot  forth 
from  thsr  objtet,  and  tiefore  they  have  jet 
struck  U|Hin  the  pftii&ivo  inteUect  ?  But  why 
ihoutd  we  seek  to  oomparb  them  with  any- 
Ihingj  since  there  is  notlitug  in  nature  but 
themselves  ?  They  make  the  whole  furni' 
tare  of  the  uui verse ;  starting  into  ejiistenc«, 
or  out  of  it,  without  any  cau«ie ;  combining 
into  parcels,  which  the  vulgar  call  mirufi  ; 
and  sucetieding  one  another  by  fixed  Iftwi, 
without  ttiXiCj  plftce,  or  author  of  thoae  lawib 

Vet,  after  allj  these  self-^xktent  and  tn* 
dependent  ideas  look  pitifully  naked  and 
destitute,  when  left  thus  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse^ and  seem,  upon^the  whole,  to  be  in  m 
woise  condition  than  tbey  were  before.  Des 
Cartes,  Matebnuiehe,  and  Locke ,  aa  ihey 
made  much  use  of  ideas,  treated  them  hand- 
somely ^  and  provided  tliem  in  decent  aeooni- 
modntion;  lodging  them  either  in  the  pineal 
gland,  or  in  the  pure  intellect,  or  eveu  in 
the  divine  luind.  They  moreover  clothed 
tliem  with  a  commission^  and  made  them 
representatives  of  thin^,  which  gave  them 
c«ime  dignity  and  character*  But  the  "Trea- 
tise of  Human  Katnre,*'  though  no  less 
indebted  to  thetn,  seems  to  have  made  but 
a  bad  return,  by  li^towing  upon  them  this 
independent  existence;  since  thereby  they 
are  turned  out  of  house  and  home^  and  set 
adrift  in  the  world,  without  friend  or  con- 
nection, without  a  rag  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness ;  iLod  who  knows  but  the  ha  bole  aj^tem 
of  ideas  may  perish  by  tlie  indiscreet  2^ 
of  thi'ir  friends  to  exalt  them  ? 

However  this  ruay  be,  it  is  certainly  a 
most  amazing  dii^eovery  that  thought  and 
ideas  may  be  without  any  thiuLiug  being 
— a  discovery  big  with  ooDsequence«  which 
cannot  easily  be  traced  by  thgse  deluded 
mortAls  who  think  and  reason  in  th«  coin^ 
iijou  track.  We  wepe  always  apt  to  ima- 
giue,  that  thought  lupposed  a  thlukeT,  and 
love  a  lover,  and  treason  a  traitor;  hut 
ttiii^,  it  seems,  was  all  a  mistake  ;  and  it  ia 
foutid  out,  that  there  may  be  treason  with- 
out a  traitor,  and  love  without  a  lover,  bw?i 
without  a  legislator,  and  punishment  w^tli- 
out  a  sufferer,  suoeesuon  without  time,  and 
motion  without  anyihmi;  moved^  or  apace 
in  which  it  msty  move :  or  H,  in  theao  cases, 
itiess  ars  the  lover,  the  sufferer^  the  traitor, 
it  wme  to  be  wish^  thai  the  author  of  this 
disoovary  had  farther  eundascendod  to  ac- 
quaint us  whether  Ideas  ean  cottverae  to^ 
g^jiher,  and  b«  under  obligations  of  duty  or 
gfWfcitnde  to  «tch  other;  whether  they  sail 
mslG«  pramlm  And  cuter  inu>  leagues  «ad 
eofT«Daiit%  «lld  fblAl  or  break  th^m,  nad  b« 
pmUbod  ton  th«  tiiMeh.  If  one  set  of 
idsu  makm  a  eoT«iuintj  another  breaks  It, 
and  a  third  is  puttisbed  for  it,  there  is  m* 
son  to  think  that  ju&tioe  is  nunaloral  viritt* 
ill  this  ■yKtenn 
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It  seemed  very  natural  to  think,  tliat  the 
"  Treatise  of  Human  Nature**  required  an 
author,  and  a  very  ingenious  one  too ;  but 
now  we  ieam  that  it  is  only  a  set  of  ideas 
which  came  together  and  arranged  them- 
selves by  certain  associations  and  attractions. 

After  all,  this  curious  system  appears  not 
to  be  fitted  to  the  present  state  of  human 
nature.  How  far  it  may  suit  some  choice 
spirits,  who  are  refined  from  the  dregs  of 
common  sense,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, I  think,  that  oven  these  can  enter 
into  this  system  only  in  their  most  specula- 
tive hours,  when  they  soar  so  high  in  pur- 
suit  of  those  self-existent  ideas  as  to  lose 
sight  of  all  other  things.  But  when  they 
condescend  to  mingle  again  with  the  human 
race,  and  to  converse  with  a  friend,  a  com- 
panion, or  a  fellow-citizen,  the  ideal  system 
vanishes ;  common  sense,  like  an  irresist- 
ible torrent,  carries  them  along;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  their  reasoning  and  philosophy, 
they  believe  their  own  existence,  and  the 
existence  of  other  things. 

Indeed,  it  is  happy  they  do  so ;  for,  if 
they  should  carry  their  closet  belief  into 
the  world,  the  rest  of  mankind  would  con* 
sider  them  as  diseased,  and  send  them  to 
an  infirmary.  Therefore,  as  Plato  required 
certain  previous  qualifications  of  those  who 
entered  his  school,  I  think  it  would  bo  pru- 
dent for  the  doctors  of  this  ideal  philosophy 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  refuse  admittance  to 
every  man  who  is  so  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  belief  in 
solitude  and  in  company,  or  that  his  prin- 
ciples ought  to  have  any  influence  upon  his 
practice ;  for  this  philosophy  is  like  a  hob- 
by-horse, which  a  man  in  bad  health  may 
ride  in  his  closet,  without  hurting  his  repu- 
tation ;  but,  if  he  should  take  him  abrtuid 
with  him  to  church,  or  to  the  exclian^e,  or 
to  the  pUy-house,  his  heir  would  imme- 
diately call  a  jury,  and  seize  his  estate. 


Section  VII, 

THE  CONCRPTION  AND  BELIEF  OP  A  SENTIENT 
BEING  OR  MIND  IS  ftUUGESTED  BY  OUR 
CONSTITUTION— THE  NOTION  OP  RELA- 
TIONS NOT  ALWAYS  <iOT  BY  COMPARING 
THE  RELATED  IDEAS. 

Leaving  this  philosophy,  therefore,  to 
those  who  have  occasion  for  it,  and  can 
use  it  discreetly  as  a  chamber  exercise,  we 
may  still  inquire  how  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  even  the  adepts  themselves,  except  in 
some  solitary  moments,  have  got  so  strong 
and  irrcsiutible  a  l)elief,  that  tliought  must 
have  a  subject,  and  be  the  act  of  some 
thinking  being ;  how  every  man  believes 
himself  to  be  something  distinct  from  his 
ideas  and   impressions— something  which 


continues  the  same  identical  self  when  all 
his  ideas  and  impressions  are  changed.  It 
is  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
opinion  in  history  ;  for  all  languages 
have  it  interwoven  m  their  original  con- 
struction. All  nations  have  always  believed 
it.  The  constitution  of  all  laws  and 
governments,  as  well  as  the  common  trans- 
actions of  life,  suppose  it. 

It  is  no  less  impossible  for  any  man  to 
recollect  when  he  himself  came  by  this 
notion ;  for,  as  far  back  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, we  were  already  in  possession  of  it, 
and  as  fully  persuaded  of  our  own  existence, 
and  the  existence  of  other  things,  as  that 
one  and  one  make  two.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  this  opinion  preceded  ail  reason- 
ing, and  experience,  and  instruction ;  and 
this  is  the  more  probable,  because  we  could 
not  get  it  by  any  of  these  means.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  to  be  an  undeniable  fact,  that, 
from  thought  or  sensation,  all  mankind, 
constantly  and  invariably,  from  the  first 
dawning  of  reflection,  do  infer  a  power  or 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  a  permanent  being 
or  mind  to  which  that  faculty  belongs ;  and 
that  we  as  invariably  ascribe  all  the  various 
kinds  of  sensation  and  thought  we  are  con- 
scious of,  to  one  individual  mind  or  self. 

But  by  what  rules  of  logic  we  make  these 
inferences,  it  is  impossible  to  shew ;  nay, 
it  is  impossible  to  shew  how  our  sensations 
and  thoughts  can  ^ive  us  the  very  notion 
and  conception  either  of  a  mind  or  of  a 
faculty.  The  faculty  of  smelling  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  actual  sensa- 
tion of  smelling  ;  for  the  faculty  may 
remain  when  we  have  no  sem<ation.  And 
the  mind  is  no  less  different  from  the 
faculty ;  for  it  continues  the  same  indivi- 
dual  being  when  that  faculty  is  lost.  Yet 
this  sensation  suggests  to  us  both  a  faculty 
and  a  mind ;  and  not  only  suggests  the 
notion  of  them,  but  creates  a  belief  of  their 
existence ;  although  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, by  reason,  any  tie  or  connccti<m 
between  one  and  the  other. 

What  shall  wc  say,  then  ?  Either  those 
inferences  which  we  draw  from  our  sensa- 
tions— namely,  the  existence  of  a  mind, 
and  of  powers  or  faculties  bclongiiig  to  it — 
are  prejudices  of  philosophy  or  education, 
mere  fictions  of  the  mind,  which  a  wise 
man  should  throw  off  as  he  does  the  belief 
of  fairies ;  or  they  are  judgments  of  nature — 
judgments  not  gdt  by  comparing  ideas,  and 
))erceiving  agreements  and  disagreements, 
but  inimeduitely  inspired  by  our  constitu- 
tion. 

If  this  last  is  the  case,  as  I  apprehend  it 
is,  it  will  be  impossible  to  shake  off  those 
opinions,  and  we  must  yield  to  them  at 
last,  though  wu  struggle  hard  to  get  rid  of 
them.  And  if  we  could,  by  a  determined 
obstinacy,  shake  off  the  principles  of  our 
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nature,  this  is  not  to  act  the  philosopher, 
but  the  fool  or  the  madman.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  those  who  think  that  these  are 
not  natural  principles,  to  shew,  in  the  first 
place,  how  we  can  otherwise  get  the  notion 
of  a  mind  and  its  facuhied;  and  then  to 
shew  hutv  we  come  to  deceive  ourselves 
into  the  opinion  that  sensation  cannot  be 
without  a  sentient  being^. 

It  is  the  received  doctrine  of  philosophers, 
that  our  notions  of  relations  can  only  be 
got  by  comparing  the  related  ideas:  but, 
in  the  present  case,  there  seems  to  be 
an  instance  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  by 
having  first  the  notions  of  mind  and  sensa- 
tion, and  then  comparing  them  together, 
that  we  perceive  the  one  to  have  the  rela- 
tion of  a  subject  or  substratum,  and  the 
other  that  of  an  act  or  operation :  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  related  things— to  wit, 
sensation— 'Suggests  to  us  both  the  correlate 
and  the  relation. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  the  word  sug- 
pesHony  because  I  know  not  one  more  pro- 
per, to  express  a  power  of  the  mind,  which 
seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  philosophers,  and  to  which  we  owe 
many  of  our  simple  notions  which  are 
neither  impressions  nor  ideas,  as  well 
as  many  original  principles  of  belief. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate,  by  an 
example,  what  I  understand  by  this  word. 
We  all  know,  that  a  certain  kind  of  sound 
suggests  immediately  to  the  mind,  a  coach 
passing  in  the  street;  and  not  only  pro- 
duces the  imagination,  but  the  belief,  that 
a  coach  is  passing.  Yet  there  is  hei*e  no 
comparing  of  ideas,  no  perception  of  agree- 
ments or  disagreements,  to  produce  this 
belief:  nor  is  there  the  least  similitude  be- 
tween the  sound  we  hear  and  the  coach  we 
imagine  and  believe  to  be  passing.* 


•  ••  The  word  su/r/rrsf*  (»ny«  Mr  Stewart,  in  r.  fei- 
ence  to  the  preceding  paiMge)  *'  ic  much  used  by 
Berkeley,  in  ihii  appiopriate  and  technical  M»nse, 
not  only  in  his  *  Theory  <f  Vwion,'  hut  in  hi«  «  Prln- 
ciplei  of  Human  Knowledge/ and  in  hit  *  Minute 
Fhiloaopher.'  It  expresses,  indeed,  the  cardinal 
principle  on  which  hit  *  1  heory  of  Vision'  hinge«, 
and  it  now  go  incorporated  with  some  of  our  t>e«t 
metaphysical  ftpectilationn,  that  one  cannot  ea«ily 
conceive  how  the  use  of  it  was  so  long  di»{>cnsed 
with.  Locke  uses  the  word  excite  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  it  ser-ms  to  imply  an  hyputhe»is  con- 
cerning the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  by  no 
means  exprt-set  the  tact  in  question,  with  the  same 
force  and  precision. 

*'  i  t  is  remarkable,  that  Dr  Reid  should  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  apologise  for  introducing 
into  philosophy  a  word  so  familiar  to  every  person 
cunversant  with  Berkeley's  works.  *  1  beg  leave 
to  make  u>e  of  the  wo  d  suggrttion,  because,* 
Ac         .....  . 

••  So  far  I>r  Reid's  ui'e  of  the  word  coincides  ex- 
actly with  that  of  Bi  rkciey ;  i>ut  the  former  will  be 
found  to  annex  to  it  a  meaning  more  extensive  than 
the  latter,  by  e  nplnymg  it  to  comprehend,  not  only 
those  In/rma  ions  which  are  the  result  of  experience 
and  habit ;  but  another  clau  of  intimations,  (quite 
overlooked  by  Berkeley,)  those  which  reult  from 
the  original  frame  of  the  human  roind."— i)^«f«rla. 


It  is  true  that  this  suggestion  is  not 
natural  and  original ;  it  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience and  habit.  But  I  think  it  appears, 
from  what  hath  been  said,  that  thei-e  are 
natural  suggestions :  particularly,  that  sens- 
ation suggests  the  notion  of  present  exist* 
ence,  and  the  belief  that  what  we  perceive 
or  feel  docs  now  exist ;  that  memory  sug- 
gests tlie  notion  of  past  existence,  and  the 
belief  that  what  we  remember  did  exist  in 
time  past ;  and  that  our  sensations  and 
thoughts  do  also  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
mind,  and  the  belief  of  its  existence,  and  of 
its  relation  to  our  thoughts.  By  a  like 
natural  principle  it  b,  that  a  beginning  of 
existence,  or  any  change  in  nature,  sug- 
gests to  us  the  notion  of  a  cause,  and  com- 
pels our  belief  of  its  existence.  And,  in 
like  manner,  as  shall  be  shewn  when  we 
come  to  the  sense  of  touch,  certain  sensa- 
tions of  touch,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  suggest  to  us  extensiou,  solidity, 
and  motion,  which  are  nowise  like  lo 
sensations,  although  they  have  been  hither- 
to confounded  with  tliem.* 


tion  on  the  History  qf  Metapkysieal  and  EtkictU 
Science.    P,  167.    Siecond  edition 

Mr  Stewart  might  have  adduced,  perhaps,  a  higher 
and,  cer.aiiily,  a  more  proximae  authority,  in  fa. 
vour,  not  merely  of  the  term  in  general,  but  of 
Reui's  restricted  employment  of  it,  as  an  intimaiion 
ot  what  he  and  others  have  designated  the  Commoa 
Sen^e  of  mankind.  The  following  sentence  of  Tf  r. 
tulliaii  contains  a  singular  anticip4i  ion,  lioth  of  the 
philosophy  and  of  the  philosophical  phraseology  ol 
our  author.  >peaking  of  the  univernal  belief  of 
the  soul's  immortality  :— **  Natura  pleraque  sugger. 
untur,  quasi  de  publico  sensu  quo  animam  Deus  di. 
taredignatus  est.'*— Ds  AMMa,  c.  2. 

Some  strictures  on  Reid's  employment  of  the  term 
suggestion  may  be  seen  in  the  **  Versuche*  of  Teteiu, 
I.,  p.  &06.  sqq.— H. 

•  This  last  statement  is  not  historically  correct. 
But,  waving  thi>,  there  may  be  adduced,  in  illustra- 
tion  of  the  two  la»t  paragraphs,  the  following 
remarkable  passage  from  St  Augustine:— **  *t>. 
Recte  fortassc  exis'tmas.  Sed  respondo  obtecro, 
utrura  omne  quod  per  vi>-um  cognoscimus,  videa- 
mua.  Bv.  Ita  credo,  au.  i'rcdis  ctiam  omne  quuU 
videndo  cognoscimus,  per  viAum  noa  cognc»scereP 
tv.  Et  hic  credo,  av.  Cur  ergo  plerumque  fumuin 
S(>lum  videndo,  itiiicm  subter  latere  cognoscimus  quciu 
noil  videinu>?  kv  Verom  dicis.  Kt  Jam  non  puto 
1108  videre  quicquid  |>cr  visum  cognoscimus:  possu. 
mus  cnim,  ut  docuinti,  ahu  videndoahudcognoscere 
qui  d  visus  uon  attigcrit.  au  Quid,  illud  quod  per 
visum  sentimus,possumusne  non  videre?  bv.  NuIIo 
mndo.  AV-  AHud  ejit  ergo  setitire,  altud  cojTioscere, 
■  V.  Omnino  al<u<i,  nam  setitimus  fUmum  quern  vide- 
mus,  et  ex  eo  igtiem  quein  nutt  videmns,  subene  cog- 
noscimus. Ai .  Bene  inteihgia  Sed  vi<ieirertecnm 
hoc  accidit,  corpus  nostrum,  id  est  oculos,  n.hil  pati 
ex  igne,  sed  ex  fumo  qucm  solum  vident.  Etenim 
videre  senliie,  et  sentire  pati  esse,  lam  supra  con- 
sensimus.  kt.  'I'eneo,  ft  ast«ntior.  an.  Cum  ergo 
per  passionem  corporis  non  Utetaliquid  aniniam,  non 
continuosensus  vocatur  unus  de  quinque  memoratis, 
sed  cum  ipsa  passio  noii  latet :  namque  ille  ignis  iion 
visus,  nee  audit  us,  nee  olfactus,  ncc  gustatus,  nee 
tact  us  a  nobiri,  non  tamen  latet  animam  fumo  vuo 
Et  cum  hoc  non  latere  non  voceiur  sen^us^  quia  ex 
igne  corpus  nihil  est  pawum,  vocatur  lamen  cognitio 
her  senium,  quia  ex  passione  corporis  quamvis  aha, 
id  est  ex  altenus  rei  vislone,  conjectatum  est  atque 
compertum.  fv.  Intelligo,  et  optime  video  i»iud 
congiuere  ac  favere  illi  deHnitioni  tutt,  quain  ut 
mcam  mihl  defendendam  dedisti :  nam  ita  meminl 
e*se  abR  te  sensum  deflnitura.  cum  anim«n  nui>  latet 
(jiiud  pdt  II  ur  corpUA.   Jtaque  illud  quodfumus  9ids»r, 
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Stcliun  VJJI. 

THKRB  Ifl  A  QUALITY  OR  VIRTIK  IN  BUDIK8, 
WHICH  WX  CALL  THBIR  8MBLL — HOW 
THIS  18  CONNKCTED  IN  THE  IMAGINATION 
WITH  THE  8BNBAT10N. 

Wc  have  considered  smell  as  signifying 
a  sensation,  feeling,  or  impression  upon  the 
mind ;  and  in  this  sense,  it  can  only  be  in 
a  mind,  or  sentient  being :  but  it  is  evident 
that  mankind  give  the  name  of  smeii  much 
more  frequently  to  something  which  they 
conceive  to  be  external,  and  to  be  a  quality 
of  body  :  they  understand  soineihing  by  it 
which  does  not  at  all  infer  a  mind;  and 
have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  air  perfumed  with  aromatic  odours  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  in  some  uninhab- 
ited island,  where  the  human  foot  never 
trod.  Every  sensible  day-labourer  hath  as 
clear  a  notion  of  this,  and  as  full  a  convic- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  it,  as  he  hath  of 
his  own  existence ;  and  can  no  more  doubt 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

Suppose  that  such  a  man  meets  with  a 
modem  philosopher,  and  wants  to  be  in- 
formed what  smell  in  plants  is.  The  phi- 
losopher tells  him,  that  there  is  no  smell  in 
plants,  nor  in  anything  but  in  the  mind ; 
that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  smell  but 
in  a  mind;  and  that  all  this  hath  been 
demonstrated  by  modem  philosohy.  The 
plain  man  will,  no  doubt,  be  apt  to  think 
him  mcrr^  :  but,  if  he  finds  that  he  is 
serious,  his  next  conclusion  will  be  that  he 
is  mad;   or  that  philosophy,  like  magic, 

Suts  men  into  a  new  world,  and  gives  them 
ifferent  faculties  from  common  men.  And 
thus  philosophy  and  common  sense  are  set 
at  variance.  But  who  is  to  blame  for  it  ? 
In  my  opinion  the  philosopher  is  to  blame. 
For  if  he  means  by  smell,  what  the  rest  of 
mankind  most  commonly  mean,  he  is  cer- 
tainly mad.  But  if  he  puts  a  different 
meaning  upon  the  word,  without  observing 
it  himself,  or  giving  warning  to  others, 
he  abuses  language  and  disgraces  philo- 
sophy, without  doing  any  service  to  truth  : 
as  if  a  man  should  exchange  the  meaning 
of  the  words  daughter  and  cow,  and  then 
endeavour  to  prove  to  his  plain  neighbour, 
that  his  cow  is  his  daughter,  and  his 
daughter  his  cow. 

I  believe  there  is  not  much  more  wisdom 
in  many  of  those  paradoxes  of  the  ideal 
philosophy,  which  to  plain  sensible  men 
appear  to  be  palpable  absurdities,  but  with 
the  adepts  pass  for  profound  discoveries.    I 


ttntrnm  vocamiM  ;  piuH  aunt  tnim  eum  ocuH  Ptdendo 
^  MtnT  eorporit  partm  el  corpora ,-  ignem  aulem  ex 
VIM  iti>t7  corjNW  tot  piuntm^mtamwi*  eognituo  ,hmitt 
oeimtmmon  vonMniM.— L)k  Qua^titatk  ani««,  c. 
xilv.  4  44.— H. 


resolve,  for  my  own  part,  ahvayn  to  pay  a 
great  regard  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  not  to  depart  from  them  without 
absolute  necessity :  and,  therefore,  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  there  is  really  something 
in  the  rose  or  lily,  which  is  by  the  vulgar 
called  smell,  and  which  continues  to  exist 
when  it  is  not  smelted :  and  shall  proceed 
to  inquire  what  this  is ;  how  we  come  by 
the  notion  of  it;  and  what  relation  this 
quality  or  virtue  of  smell  hath  to  the  sens- 
ation which  we  have  been  obliged  to  call 
by  the  same  name,  for  want  of  another. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose,  as  before,  a 
person  beginning  to  exercise  the  sense  of 
smelling ;  a  little  experience  will  discover 
to  him,  that  the  nose  is  the  organ  of  this 
sense,  and  that  the  air,  or  something  in  the 
air,  is  a  medium  of  it  And  finding,  by 
farther  experience,  that,  when  a  rose  is  near, 
he  has  a  certain  sensation,  when  it  is 
removed,  the  sensation  is  gone,  ho  finds  a 
connection  in  nature  betwixt  the  rose  and 
and  this  sensation.  The  rose  is  considered 
as  a  cause,  occasion,  or  antecedent  of  the 
sensation ;  the  sensation  as  an  effect  or 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  rose; 
they  are  associated  in  the  mind,  and  con- 
stantly found  conjoined  in  the  imagination. 

But  here  it  deserves  our  notice,  that, 
although  the  sensation  may  seem  more 
closely  related  to  the  mind  its  subject,  or 
to  the  nose  its  organ,  yet  neither  of  these 
connections  operate  so  powerfully  upon  the 
imagination  as  its  connection  with  the  rose 
its  concomitant.  The  reason  of  this  seems 
to  be.  that  its  connection  with  the  mind  is 
more  general,  and  noway  distinguisheth  it 
from  other  smells,  or  even  from  tastes, 
sounds,  and  other  kinds  of  sensations.  The 
relation  it  hath  to  the  organ  is  likewise 
general,  and  doth  not  distuiguish  it  from 
other  smells;  but  the  connection  it  hath 
with  the  rose  is  special  and  constant ;  by 
which  means  they  become  almost  insepar- 
able in  the  imasination,  in  like  manner  as 
thunder  and  lightnmg,  freezing  and  cold^ 


Secihn  IX. 

THAT  THXRX  18  A  PRINCIPLB  IN  HUMAN 
NATURB,  FROM  WHICH  THE  NOTION  OP 
THIS,  AS  WELL  AS  ALL  OTHER  NATURAL 
VIRTUES  OR  CAUSES,  IS  DERIVBD. 

In  order  to  iUustrate  further  how  we 
come  to  conceive  a  quality  or  virtue  in  the 
rose  which  we  call  tmeli  and  what  this 
smell  is,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
mind  begins  very  early  to  thirst  after  prin- 
ciples which  may  direct  it  in  the  exertion 
of  its  powers.  The  smdl  of  a  rose  is  a 
certain  affection  or  feeling  of  tlie  mind; 
and,  as  it  is  not  constant,  but  comes  and 
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foQiA,  we  wunt  to  knnw  when  And  where  w« 
nvkf  eiipect  it  ^  an  J  nre  uneasy  till  «*e  find 
F^oinetliing  wIup!),,  bf  in;[r  preaent;,  brings  thid 
f«cliug  along  with  it,  and,  bemg  ?emoTcd, 
r^movtei  iW  This,  when  found,  we  call  the 
oaine  of  It  i  not  in  a  strict  ^nd  phllo^ophioal 
aeniet  rm  if  the  feeling  were  rcfi^lly  eftectetl 
€»r  produeed  bv  that  cause,  but  ui  ft  popular 
•ense  ;  fof  llie  mmd  h  sutiNfted  if  there  m 
A  i?o[|5lAnt  coiijunetion  bttween  them  ;  and 
mi<?h  ejiuse*  are  in  realky  uothiug  ebc  but 
LaWB  of  nature,  llavtne  found  the  icnell 
thtif  ponBtiutt'y  conjoined  with  thermse,  the 
mind  is  at  rest,  without  inquiring  whether 
thU  conjunetion  ii*  owing  toarenl  efficiency 
Of  not ;  that  beinjj  a  jdiijosophical  infjuiry, 
which  dfvcfl  nnt  en  nee  m  hmujvn  life.  But 
every  dificoTery  of  &uch  a  constant  conjune* 
tion  h  of  real  importanee  in  life,  and  makes 
ft  itrong  improi&ion  upon  the  mind. 

So  arSently  do  we  deaire  to  find  everything 
thot  happeuB  witttin  our  observation  thus 
entiuectCMl  with  something  e\ae  aa  ita  cau^u?  or 
occasion,  Ihat  we  af«  apt  to  faticy  connec- 
tions upon  the  slightest  gTounda  ;  and  this 
weakness  is  most  remarkable  iti  the  ignnr* 
ant,  who  know  teaat  of  the  real  connections 
eMabltshed  tn  nature.  A  man  mct-ts  with 
ail  unlucky  accident  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
year,  and,  knowing  nn  o  her  cau»e  of  his 
ntlfifortune,  he  Is  apt  to  conceive  something 
unlucky  in  tlmt  day  of  the  cfitcndar ;  and, 
if  he  finds  the  same  connection  hold  a  second 
time,  ia  strongly  confirmed  in  Km  supeniti- 
tion,  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  white 
ox  was  brought  into  this  country,  of  ko 
eflormona  a  eiee  that  people  came  many 
niilea  to  pee  him.  There  happened,  Rome 
mouths  after,  an  uncommon  fatality  among 
women  in  child -bearing.  Two  such  uncom- 
mon evejits,  following  one  another,  gave  a 
sttspicion  of  their  connection^  and  occasioned 
H  eomn)on  opinion  among  the  country* 
people  that  the  white  ox  was  the  cause  of 
this  fatality. 

However  silly  and  ridiculous  this  optnkin 
««a,  it  sprung  from  the  aatne  root  in  human 
nature  on  which  alt  natural  philoHophy 
gruwB—- namely,  an  eager  dedre  to  ^nd  out 
connections  in  thingsT  and  a  natural,  ori- 

ginalj  atid  unaeeouutabk  pro|»enaity  to  be- 
era  that  the  oonneclkma  which  we  have 
ohierred  in  time  paat  will  continue  in  time 
to  comi*.  Omens,  portenta,  go<jii  and  bad 
luck,  palmistry,  abtrolojEQ ,  all  the  nujner* 
4UB  taim  of  diTinatiozi  and  of  tnierpretiqe 
drsani^  iUsa  hypotheses  and  systcniSp  and 
Inis  pnnciples  tn  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
arw  all  built  upon  the  luinie  foundation  in 
the  human  eouattlution,  and  arc  diatin- 
gulihcd  only  according  as  we  conclude 
rashly  from  too  few  ifistances,  or  cautioosly 
frnm  a  sufficieut  induction. 

4s  It  18  experience  only  that  discovers 
thets  eonjisetbns  between  natural  causes 


fuid  their  effects  x  without  tnquirhig  further, 
we  attribute  to  the  eau^  eomo  vague  and 
indistinct  notion  of  power  or  virtue  to  pro- 
duce the  elfeet*  And,  in  many  caaes,  the 
jmrpofte*  of  life  do  not  make  it  n^eaaary  to 
give  diiitinct  names  to  the  cauae  and  the 
cffecL  AV"  hence  it  hapjienfl,  that,  being 
closely  cr>nuected  in  the  ima^inntion,  al- 
though very  unlike  to  each  other,  one  luune 
^er\e6  for  both  ;  and,  in  common  discourse, 
la  niOftt  frequently  applied  to  ttiat  which,  of 
the  two>  ia  most  ibe  ubjei?t  of  our  attention^ 
This  occasions  an  ambiguity  in  many  words, 
which,  having  the  ^ame  causes  in  all  lan- 
guages, is  common  to  all,  and  is  apt  to  be 
oierhM^ed  even  by  philosophers^  Some 
inatauces  will  seire  both  to  ilfostrate  and 
confirm  what  we  have  said. 

Mapn^lum  ftignlfiea  both  the  tendency  ef 
the  iron  towardti  the  magnet,  and  the  power 
of  the  magnet  to  produce  that  tendency ; 
and,  if  it  was  asked,  whether  it  is  a  quality 
of  the  iron  or  of  the  magnet,  one  would  pcr- 
hapi^  be  puzzled  at  first ;  but  a  tittle  at  ten* 
tion  would  dsfioovcr,  that  we  conceive  a 
power  or  virtue  in  the  magnet  as  the  cauae, 
and  a  motion  in  the  iron  as  the  effect ;  and, 
although  thc^  are  things  C|Utte  unlike,  they 
are  so  united  iu  the  imagination,  tliat  we 
give  the  common  nam©  of  maffnetiim  to 
botlii  The  ^me  thing  may  be  said  of  ffm^ 
inMlion,  which  eometimcs  sigmfies  tlie  tend- 
ency of  bodies  towarda  the  earth,  sometimes 
the  attractive  power  of  the  earthy  which  we 
conceive  as  the  cause  of  tliat  tendency^  We 
may  observe  the  same  amfai^ity  in  some  of 
Sir  !^ac  Ncwton*a  dcfiuitiong;  and  that 
even  in  words  of  his  own  making.  In  three 
of  hb  definitions,  he  explains  very  dislinctly 
what  he  underatands  by  the  ahgaiutt  quan-^ 
tity,  what  by  the  Qccchrative  quantity,  and 
what  by  the  manee  quantity,  of  a  centri- 
petal force.  In  the  first  of  tbeie  three 
definitions,  centripetal  force  is  put  for  the 
cause,  wliich  we  conceive  to  be  some  power 
or  virtue  in  the  cenirc  or  central  body ;  io 
tlie  two  last,  the  same  word  ia  put  for  the 
elfeet  of  this  cause,  in  producing  velocity, 
or  in  producing  motion  towaj^  that 
centre. 

Mm!  «gm£cs  a  senimtion,  and  rr./i  & 
contrary  ime;  hut  h^i  Lkcwiae  ^igni^es  a 
quality  or  stale  of  bodies,  which  hath  no 
contrary,  but  different  degrcce.  When  a 
man  feels  the  same  water  hot  to  one  liand 
and  cold  to  the  otlier,  tliia  ^ves  him  noca- 
tion  to  distinguish  between  the  feeling  and 
the  boat  of  the  bod^v ;  and,  although  lie 
knows  that  the  t^n nations  are  contraiyj  he 
docfl  not  imagiuH  that  the  body  cao  Imve 
contrary  qualities  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  he  finds  a  different  taste  In  the  same 
body  in  sickness  and  la  health,  he  is  easily 
convinced,  that  the  quality  in  the  bodv 
called  Idj/e  is  the  same  as  before,  although 
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tb«  aeiMfttaoiM  be  Im  frr«i  U  mre  perhaps 
oppomtcu 

The  ▼nl]^  are  eofDmonlj  duurged  by 
pfailMMtpben,  with  the  akwarditT  of  imagin- 
ing the  imeU  in  the  roee  to  be  something 
like  to  the  flenaation  of  amelling ;  bat  I 
think  af)jastl>  ;  for  thej  neither  give  the 
tame  epitheta  to  both,  nor  do  they  naoon 
in  the  same  manner  from  them.  What  is 
nnell  in  the  rose  ?  It  ia  a  quality  or  rir- 
toe  of  the  rose,  or  of  something  proceeding 
from  it,  which  we  pereeive  by  the  sense  of 
smelling ;  and  this  b  all  we  know  of  the 
matter.  Bat  what  is  smelling  ?  It  is  an 
act  of  the  mind,  bat  b  never  imagined  to 
be  aqoaiity  of  the  mind.  Again,  the  sens- 
ation of  smelling  b  conceived  to  infer  neces- 
sarily a  mind  or  sentient  being ;  bat  smell 
in  the  rose  infers  no  such  thing.  We  say, 
thb  body  smelb  sweet,  that  stinks ;  bat  we 
do  not  say,  thb  mind  smelb  sweet  and  that 
stinks.  Therefore,  smell  in  the  rose,  and 
the  sensation  which  it  caoses,  are  not  con- 
ceived, even  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  things  of 
the  same  kind,  ahhoagh  they  have  thosame 
name. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  we  may  learn 
that  the  smell  of  a  rose  signifies  two 
things :  Firgt,  a  sensation,  which  can  have 
no  exbtence  but  when  it  b  perceived,  and 
can  only  be  in  a  sentient  being  or  mind ; 
Seeondlyy  it  signifies  some  power,  quality, 
or  virtue,  in  the  rose,  or^P  eflluvb  proceed- 
ing from  it,  which  hath  a  permanent  exist- 
ence, independent  of  the  mind,  and  which, 
by  the  constitution  of  nature,  produces 
the  sAnsation  in  us.  By  the  original  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  we  are  both  led  to 
believe  that  there  b  a  permanent  ci^jise  of 
the  sensation,  and  prompted  to  seek  after 
it ;  and  experience  determines  us  to  place 
it  in  the  rose.  The  names  of  all  smelb, 
tastes,  sounds,  ah  well  as  heat  and  cold, 
have  a  like  ambiguity  in  all  languages; 
but  it  deserves  our  attention,  that  these 
names  are  but  rarely,  in  common  bnguage, 
used  to  signify  the  sensations ;  for  the  most 
part,  they  signify  the  external  qualities 
which  are  indicated  by  the  sensations— the 
caiiso  of  which  phenomenon  It  take  to  be 
this.  Our  sensations  have  very  different 
degrees  of  strength.  Some  of  them  are  so 
quick  and  lively  as  to  give  us  a  great  deal 
either  of  pleasure  or  of  uneasiness.  When 
thb  b  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  attend 
to  tho  sensation  itself,  and  to  make  it  an 
object  of  thought  and  discourse ;  we  give  it 
a  name,  which  signifies  nothing  but  the 
sensation;  and  in  thb  case  we  readily 
acknowledge,  that  the  thing  meant  by  that 
name  b  in  the  mind  only,  and  not  in  any- 
thing extemaL  Such  are  the  various  kinds 
of  pain,  sickness,  and  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  other  appetites.  But,  where 
tlie  Muisation  b  not  so  interesting  as  to  re- 


qoire  to  be  made  an  object  of  thoagfat,  oar  i 
eonstitation  leads  ns  to  consider  it  as  a  I 
«g  of  something  external,  which  hath  a  I 
constant  conjunction  with  it;  and,  having 
found  what  it  indicates,  we  give  a  nanw  to 
that :  the  imsarion,  having  no  proper 
name,  iaUs  in  as  an  accessory  to  the  thing 
signifWd  by  it,  and  b  confounded  under  the 
same  name.  So  that  the  name  may,  in- 
deed, be  applied  to  the  sensation,  but  most 
properly  and  commonly  b  applied  to  the 
thing  indicated  by  Xhix  sensation.  The 
sfnsstions  of  smell,  taste,  sound,  and  colour, 
are  of  infinitely  more  importance  as  signs 
or  indications,  than  they  are  upon  their  own 
account ;  like  the  words  of  a  language, 
wherein  we  do  not  attend  to  the  sound  but 
tothei 


Secticn  X» 

WUSTHKR  IN  SKCSATION  TBI  MIND  IS  ACTIVE 
on  PAS8IVX  ? 

There  b  one  inquiry  remains,  W^hether, 
in  smelling,  and  m  other  sensations,  the 
mind  b  active  or  passive  ?  Thb  possibly 
may  seem  to  be  a  questbn  about  words,  or, 
at  least,  of  very  small  importance ;  how- 
ever, if  it  leads  us  to  attend  more  accu- 
rately to  the  operations  of  our  minds  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  do,  it  is,  upon  that 
very  account,  not  altogether  unprofitable. 
I  think  the  opinion  of  modem  philosophers 
is,  that  in  sensation  the  mind  b  altogether 
passive.*  And  thb  undoubtedly  b  so  &r 
true,  that  we  cannot  raise  any  sensation  in 
our  minds  by  willing  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  hanlly  possible  to  avoid 
having  the  sensation  when  the  object  b 
presented.  Yet  it  seems  likewise  to  be 
true,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  attention  b 
more  or  less  turned  to  a  sensation  or 
diverted  from  it,  that  sensation  b  more  or 
less  perceived  and  remembered.  Every 
one  knows  that  very  intense  pain  may  be 
diverted  by  a  surprise,  or  by  anythirig  that 
entirely  occupies  the  mind.  When  wc  are 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  the  clock 
may  strike  by  us  without  being  heard  ;  at 
least,  we  remember  not,  the  next  moment, 
that  we  did  hear  it.  The  noise  and  tumult 
of  a  great  trading  city  b  not  heard  by 
them  who  have  lived  in  it  all  their  days ; 
but  it  stuns  those  strangers  who  have 
lived  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  the 
country.  Whether,  therefore,  there  can 
be  any  sensation  where  the  mind  b  purely 
passive,  I  will  not  say ;  but  I  think  we  are 
conscious  of  liaving  given  some  attention 
to  every  sensation  which  we  remember, 
though  ever  so  recent 

•   Th\i  It  far  too  atMOlutdj  statfd.- If. 
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No  doubt,  where  the  hnpulae  is  strong 
and  anoommon,  it  is  ss  di£Bcult  to  withhold 
attention  as  it  is  to  forbear  crying  out  in 
raddng  pain,  or  starting  in  a  sudden  fright 
Bat  TOW  fiur  both  might  be  attained  by 
strong  resolution  and  praetioe,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  So  that,  although  the  Peri- 
patetics had  no  good  reason  to  suppose  an 
aetiTe  and  a  passive  intellect,  since  atten- 
tion may  be  well  enough  accounted  an  act 
of  the  wUl,  yet  I  think  they  came  nearer 
to  the  truth,  in  holding  the  mind  to  be  in 
sensation  pwtly  paesiTe  and  partly  aetire, 
than  the  modems,  in  affirming  it  to*  be 
purdy  passive.  Sensation,  imagination, 
memory,  and  judgment,  have,  by  VSe  vulgar 
in  all  ages,  been  considered  as  acts  of  the 
mind.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  all  languages,  shews  this.  When 
the  mind  is  much  employed  in  them,  we 
say  it  is  very  active ;  whereas,  if  they  were 
impressions  only,  as  the  ideal  philosophy 
would  lead  us  to  conceive,  we  ought,  in  such 
a  case,  rather  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  very 
passive ;  for,  I  suppose,  no  man  would 
attribute  g^reat  activity  to  the  paper  I  write 
upon,  beoiuse  it  receives  variety  of  cha- 
racters. 

The  relation  which  the  sensation  of  smell 
bears  to  the  memory  and  imagination  of  it, 
and  to  a  mind  or  subject,  is  common  to  all 
our  sensations,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind :  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  will  is  common  to  it  with  all  the  powers 
ofnnderstanding;  and  the  relation  it  bears  to 
that  quality  or  virtue  of  bodies  which  it  in- 
dicates, is  common  to  it  with  the  sensa- 
tions of  taste,  hearing,  colour,  heat,  and 
cold — so  that  what  hath  been  said  of  this 
sense,  may  easQy  be  applied  to  several  of 
our  senses,  and  to  other  operations  of  the 
mind ;  and  this,  I  hope,  will  apologize  for 
our  insisting  so  long  upon  it 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  TASTING. 

A  ORKAT  part  of  what  hath  been  said  of 
the  sense  of  smelling,  is  so  easily  applied 
to  those  of  tasting  and  hearing,  that  we 
shall  leave  the  application  entirely  to  the 
reader*s  judgment,  and  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  a  tedious  repetition. 

It  is  probable  that  everything  that  affects 
the  taste  is,  in  some  degree,  soluble  in  the 
ffalira.  It  is  not  conceivable  how  anything 
should  enter  readily,  and  of  its  own  accord, 
as  it  were,  into  the  pores  of  the  tongue, 
palate,  and  fattces,  unless  it  had  some 
chemical  affinity  to  that  liquor  with  which 
these  pores  are  always  replete.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  admirable  contrivance  of  nature, 
that  the  oigans  of  taste  should  always  be 


moist  with  a  liquor  which  is  so  universal  a 
menstruum,  and  which  deserves  to  be  ex- 
amined more  than  it  hath  been  hitherto, 
both  in  that  capacity,  and  as  a  medical 
unguent  Nature  teaches  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  to  use  it  in  this  hut  way ;  and  its 
subserviency  both  to  taste  and  digestion 
shews  its  efficacy  in  the  former. 

It  is  with  manifest  design  and  propriety, 
that  the  organ  of  this  sense  guards  the 
entrance  of  the  alimentary  eanal,  as  that  of 
smell  the  entrance  of  the  canal  for  respira- 
tion. And  from  these  organs  being  placed  in 
such  manner  that  everything  that  enters  into 
the  stomach  must  undergo  the  scrutiny  of 
both  senses,  itisplain  thatthey  were  intended 
by  nature  to  distinguish  wholesome  food 
from  that  which  is  noxious.  The  brutes 
have  no  other  means  of  chooring  their  food ; 
nor  would  mankind,  in  the  savage  state. 
And  it  is  very  probable  that  the  smell  and 
taste,  noway  vitiated  by  luxury  or  bad 
habits,  would  rarely,  if  ever,  lead  us  to  a 
wrong  choice  of  food  among  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  ;  although  the  artificial 
compositions  of  a  refined  and  luxurious 
cookery,  or  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
may  often  impose  upon  both,  and  produce 
things  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  smell, 
which  are  noxious  to  health.  And  it  is 
probable  that  both  smell  and  taste  are 
vitiated,  and  rendered  less  fit  to  perform 
their  natural  offices,  by  the  unnatural  khid 
of  life  men  commonly  lead  in  society. 

These  senses  are  likewise  of  great  use  to 
distinguish  bodies  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  our  other  senses,  and  to  discern 
3ie  changes  which  the  same  body  under- 
goes, which,  in  many  cases,  are  sooner  per- 
ceived by  taste  and  smell  than  by  any  other 
means.  How  many  things  are  there  in  tiie 
market,  the  eating-house,  and  the  tavern, 
as  well  as  kn  the  apothecary  and  chemist's 
shops,  which  are  known  to  be  what  they 
are  given  out  to  be,  and  are  perceived  to  be 
good  or  bad  in  their  kind,  only  by  taste 
or  smell  ?  And  how  far  our  judgment  of 
things,  by  means  of  our  senses,  mi^t  be 
improved  by  accurate  attention  to  the  small 
differences  of  taste  and  smell,  and  other 
sensible  qualities,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  a  noble  effort  of  his 
great  genius,  attempted,  from  the  colour 
of  opaque  bodies,  to  discover  the  magnitude 
of  the  minute  pellucid  parts  of  which  they 
are  compounded:  and  who  knows  what 
new  lights  natural  philosophy  may  yet  re- 
ceive from  other  secondaiy  qualities  duly 
examined  ? 

Some  tastes  and  smells  stimulate  the 
nerves  and  raise  the  spirits :  but  such  an 
artificial  elevation  of  the  spirits  is,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  followed  by  a  depression, 
which  can  only  be  relieved  by  time,  or  by 
the  repeated  use  of  the  Kke  ttimu/ut.  By 
1  2 
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the  OM  of  Micb  thingn  we  ereste  an  ftppe* 
lite  for  tb«m,  which  veiy  much  runemhlen, 
mnd  hath  all  the  ffrree  of  a  natnral  one.  It 
M  in  this  manner  that  men  acquire  an  ap- 
petite for  snuff,  ioypiteOf  strong  liqoors, 
laadanian,  and  the  like. 

Natare,  indeed,  seems  stodionsly  to  have 
set  bf^nd^  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  we 
have  hv  these  two  senses,  and  to  hare  crm- 
fliied  them  within  rt^rj  narrow  limits,  that 
we  mi((ht  not  pUee  any  part  of  our  happi- 
ness in  them;  there  being  hardly  any 
smell  or  taste  so  disa^pveable  that  use  will 
not  make  it  t«>lerable,  and  at  last  perhaps 
agrfH^ble,  nor  any  so  ai^reeable  as  not  to 
lose  its  relish  by  constant  use.  Neither  is 
there  any  pleasure  or  pain  of  these  senses 
which  is  not  introducer]  or  followed  by 
some  degree  of  its  contrary,  which  nearly 
balances  itt  so  that  we  may  hero  apply 
the  beautiful  allegory  of  the  divine  So- 
crates—that,  although  pleasure  and  |>ain 
are  contrary  in  their  nature,  and  their  foccM 
look  different  ways,  yet  Jupiter  hath  tied 
them  so  together  that  he  that  lays  hold  of 
the  one  draws  the  other  along  with  it 

As  there  is  a  great  variety  of  smells, 
seemingly  simple  and  uncompounded,  not 
only  altfigetlicr  unlike,  but  some  of  them 
contrary  to  others,  and  as  the  same  thing 
may  lie  said  of  tastes,  it  would  seem  that 
one  taste  is  not  less  <lifferent  from  another 
than  it  Is  from  a  smell  t  and  therefore  it 
may  be  a  question,  how  all  sniclbi  come 
to  be  considere<l  as  one  gemn^  and  all 
tastes  as  another  ?  What  is  the  genorical 
distinction  ?  Is  it  onlv  that  the  nose  is  the 
organ  of  the  one  and  the  poluto  of  the 
other  ?  or,  abstracting  from  the  organ,  is 
there  not  In  the  sensations  tlieniselvcs 
something  common  to  smells,  and  some- 
thing else  common  to  tastes,  whereby  the 
one  is  distinguished  from  the  other?  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  latter  is  the 
rt"n;  and  tluf,  under  the  appearance  of 
the  greatest  simplicitv,  there  is  still  in 
these  sensations  something  of  composition. 

If  one  considers  the  matter  alwtractly,  it 
would  seem  that  a  number  of  sensations, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  other  individual  things, 
which  are  perfectly  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded, are  incapable  of  being  reduced 
into  jffn^m  and  t/Hvifn  f  because  individuals 
which  belong  to  a  species  nnist  liave  some- 
thing peculiar  to  each,  by  which  they  are 
distinguislied,  and  something  common  to 
the  wiiole  s|>ecies.  And  the  same  nuy  be 
•aid  of  spfne*  which  belong  to  one  fffnus. 
And,  wlietlier  this  does  not  imply  some  kind 
of  composition,  we  shall  leave  to  metaphy- 
sicians to  determine. 

The  sensations  both  of  smell  and  taste  do 
tmdouhtiedly  admit  of  an  immense  variety 
of  modifioatioiis,  which  no  language  can 
express.      If  a  man  wis  to  axainiiie  five 


hondred  diflTerent  wines,  he  would  harll} 
find  two  of  them  that  had  precisely  the 
same  taste.  The  same  thing  holds  in  cheese, 
and  in  many  other  things.  Yet,  of  fire 
hundred  different  tastes  in  cheese  or  «me, 
we  can  hardly  describe  twenty,  so  as  to  give 
a  distinct  notion  of  them  to  one  who  had 
m»t  taAted  them. 

Dr  Nehemiah  Grew,  a  mort  jndicfons 
and  laborious  naturalist,  in  a  discourse  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  anno  1675,  bath 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  there  are  at  least 
sixteen  different  simple  tastes,  which  he 
enumerates.*  How  many  compounded 
ones  may  be  made  out  of  all  the  various 
combinations  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
of  these  simple  ones,  they  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  theory  of  combinations 
will  easily  perceive.  All  these  have  va- 
rious degrees  of  inteiiscness  and  weakness. 
Many  of  them  have  other  varieties ;  in  some 
the  taste  is  more  quickly  perceived  upon 
the  application  of  the  sapid  body,  in  otlien 
more  slowly — in  some  the  sensation  is  more 
permanent,  in  others  more  transient — in 
some  it  seems  to  undulate  or  return  after 
certain  intervals,  in  others  it  is  constant ; 
the  various  partu  of  the  organ — as  the  lips, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
the  faucet,  the  uvula y  and  the  throat — are 
some  of  them  chiefly  aflVjcted  by  one  sapid 
body,  and  others  by  another.  All  these, 
and  other  varieties  of  tastes,  that  accurate 
writer  illustrates  by  a  number  of  examples. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  smells,  if  exa- 
mined with  the  same  accuracy,  would  appear 
to  have  as  great  variety. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  UXARING. 

Section  /. 

VARIETY  OP  SOUNDS— TIIKIR  PLACI  AND 
DISTANCB  LKARNKO  BY  CUSTOM,  WFTHOUT 
RXASONINO. 

Sounds  have  probably  no  less  variety  of 
modifications,  than  either  tastes  or  odours. 
For,  first,  sounds  differ  in  tone.     The  ear 
is  capable  of  perceiving  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Tariations  of  tone  in  sound,  and  pro- 
bably as  many  different  degrees  of  strength ; 
by  combining  these,  we  have  above  twenty 
thousand  simple  sounds  that  differ  either 
I  in  tone  or  strength,  supposing  every  tone 
I  to  be  perfect.     But  it  is  to  1^  observed, 
I  that  to  make  a  perfect  tone,  a  great  many 
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andnlatioDS  of  elaatio  air  are  required, 
which  muat  all  be  of  equal  duration  and 
extent,  and  follow  one  another  with  perfect 
regularity;  and  each  undulation  must  be 
tnide  up  of  the  advance  and  recoil  of  in- 
numerable particles  of  elastic  air,  whose 
motions  are  all  uniform  in  direction,  force, 
and  time.  Hence  we  may  easily  conceive 
a  prodigious  variety  in  the  same  tone,  aris- 
ing from  irregularities  of  it,  occasioned  by 
the  constitution,  figure,  situation,  or  man- 
ner of  striking  the  sonorous  body ;  from 
the  constitution  of  the  elastic  medium, 
or  its  being  disturbed  by  other  motions; 
and  from  the  constitution  of  the  ear  itself, 
upon  which  the  impression  is  made. 

A  flute,  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a  French 
horn,  may  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  be 
easily  distinguishable.  Nay,  if  twenty 
human  voices  sound  the  same  note,  and 
with  equal  strength,  there  will  still  be  some 
difference.  The  same  voice,  while  it  re- 
tains its  poper  distinctions,  may  yet  be 
varied  many  ways,  by  sickness  or  nealth, 
youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fatness,  good  or 
bad  humour.  The  same  words  spoken  by 
foreigners  and  natives — nay,  by  persons  of 
different  provinces  of  the  same  nation.— may 
be  distinguished. 

Such  an  immense  variety  of  sensations 
of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  surely  was  not 
given  us  in  vain.  They  are  signs  by  which 
we  know  and  distinguish  things  without 
us ;  and  it  was  fit  that  the  variety  of  the 
si^  should,  in  some  degree,  correspond 
with  the  variety  of  the  thmgs  signified  by 
them. 

It  seems  to  be  by  custom  that  we  learn 
to  distinguish  both  the  place  of  things,  and 
their  nature,  by  means  of  their  sound. 
That  such  a  noise  is  in  the  street,  such 
another  in  the  room  above  me ;  that  this 
is  a  knock  at  my  door,  that  a  person  walk- 
ing up  stairs — is  probably  learnt  by  expe- 
rience. I  remember,  that  once  lying  a- 
bed,  and  having  been  put  into  a  fright,  I 
heard  my  own  heart  beat;  but  I  took  it 
to  be  one  knocking  at  the  door,  uid  arose 
and  opened  the  door  oftener  than  once, 
before  I  discovered  that  the  sound  was  in 
my  own  breast.  It  is  probable,  that,  pre- 
vious to  all  experience,  we  should  as  Uttle 
know  whether  a  sound  came  from  the 
right  or  left,  from  above  or  below,  from 
a  great  or  a  small  distance,  as  we  should 
know  whether  it  was  the  sound  of  a  drum, 
or  a  bell,  or  a  cart.  Nature  is  frugal  in 
her  operations,  and  will  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  particular  instinct,  to  give  us 
that  knowledge  which  experience  wUl  soon 
produce,  by  means  of  a  general  principle  of 
human  nature. 

For  a  little  experience,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  natnre,  ties  together,  not 
only  in  our  imagiiuition,  but  in  our  belief. 


those  things  which  were  in  their  nature  un- 
connected.    When  I  hear  a  certain  sound,  V  ^ 
I  conclude  immediately,  without  reasoning,  ^^^^V 
that  a  coach  passes  by.     There  are  no  pre-   !    C€j  \ 
mises  from  which  this  conclusion  is  inferred 
by  any  rules  of  logic     It  is  the  effect  of  a 
principle  of  our  nature,  common  to  us  with 
the  brutes. 

Although  it  is  by  hearing  that  we  are 
capable  of  the  perceptions  of  harmony  and 
melody,  and  of  all  the  charms  of  music, 
yet  it  would  seem  that  these  require  a 
higher  faculty,  which  we  call  a  musioal  ear. 
This  seems  to  be  in  very  different  decrees, 
in  those  who  have  the  bare  faculty  of  hear- 
ing equally  perfect ;  and,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  cUssed  with  the  external  senses, 
but  in  a  higher  order. 


Seciion  J  I, 

OP  NATURAL  LANOUAOB. 

One  of  the  noblest  purposes  of  sound  un- 
doubtedly is  language,  without  which  man- 
kind would  hai^ly  be  able  to  attain  any 
degree  of  improvement  above  the  brutes. 
Language  is  commonly  considered  as  purely 
an  invention  of  men,  who  by  nature  are 
no  less  mute  than  the  brutes ;  but,  having 
a  superior  degree  of  invention  and  reason, 
have  been  able  to  contrive  artificial  signs 
of  their  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  to  es- 
tablish them  by  common  consent.  But  the 
origin  of  language  deserves  to  be  more  care- 
fully inquired  into,  not  only  as  this  inquiry 
may  be  of  importance  for  the  improvement 
of  language,  but  as  it  is  related  to  the  pre- 
sent subject,  and  tends  to  Uy  open  some 
of  the  first  principles  of  human  nature.  I 
shall,  therefore,  offer  some  thoughts  upon 
this  subject. 

By  language  I  understand  all  those  signs 
which  mankind  use  in  order  to  communi- 
cate to  others  their  thoughts  and  intentions, 
their  purposes  and  desires.  And  such 
signs  may  be  conceived  to  be  of  two  kinds : 
First,  such  as  have  no  meaning  but  what 
is  affixed  to  them  by  compact  or  agreement 
among  those  who  use  them — these  are  ar- 
tificial signs;  Secondly,  such  as,  previous 
to  all  compact  or  agreement,  have  a  mean- 
ing which  every  man  understands  by  the 
prmciples  of  his  nature.  Language,  so  &r 
as  it  consists  of  artificial  signs,  may  be  called 
artificial ;  so  far  as  it  consists  of  natural 
signs,  I  call  it  naturaL 

Having  premised  these  definitions,  I  . 
think  it  is  demonstrable,  that,  if  mankind  ; 
had  not  a  natural  language,  they  could  •, 
never  have  invented  an  artificial  one  by  ^ 
their  reason  and  ingenuity.  For  all  arti- 
ficial language  supposes  some  compact  or 
agreement  to  affix  a  certain  meaning  to 
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oertain  ilgut  i  therefore,  there  must  be 
ooniMote  or  agreements  before  the  use  of 
artinoial  eigiifl  i  but  there  can  be  no  com- 
pact  or  agreement  without  signe,  nor  with- 
out hinguage;  and,  therefore,  there  must 
be  a  natural  Ungnage  before  any  artificial 
language  can  be  invented :  which  was  to 
be  donionstrated. 

Had  language  in  general  been  a  human 
Invontion,  as  much  as  writing  or  printing, 
wo  sliould  find  wliule  nations  as  mute  as 
the  brutes.  Indeed,  even  the  brutes  have 
some  natural  signs  by  which  they  express 
their  own  thoughts,  affections,  and  desires, 
and  understand  thooc  of  others.  A  chick, 
as  soon  as  hatched,  understands  the  differ- 
ent sounds  whereby  its  dam  calls  it  to  food, 
or  gives  the  aUrm  of  danger.  A  dog  or  a 
horse  understands,  by  nature,  when  the 
human  voice  caresses,  and  wlien  it  threatens 
him.  But  brutes,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
no  notion  of  contracts  or  covenants,  or  of 
moral  obligation  to  perform  them.  If  na- 
ture had  given  them  these  notions,  she 
would  probably  have  given  them  natural 
aigns  to  express  them.  And  where  natui« 
hays  denied  these  notions,  it  is  as  impossible 
to  acquire  them  by  art,  as  it  is  for  a  blind 
man  t«>  acquire  the  notion  of  colours.  Some 
brutes  are  sensible  of  honour  or  disgrace ; 
they  have  resentment  and  gratitude ;  but 
none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  ean  make 
a  promise  or  plight  their  faith,  having  no 
such  notions  from  their  constitution.  And 
if  mankind  Iwd  not  theee  notions  by  nature, 
ami  natural  signs  to  express  them  by,  with 
all  their  wit  and  ingenuity  they  could  never 
hare  invented  language. 

Tlie  elements  of  this  natural  language 
of  mankind,  or  the  signs  that  are  naturally 
expr««Mve  \>i  our  thoughts,  may,  I  think, 
be  reduced  to  these  three  kinds :  modula- 
tions K>S  the  voice,  ge«4ureA,  and  features. 
By  means  of  these,  two  savages  who  have 
no  common  artilietal  language,  can  converse 
t«^her ;  can  communicate  their  thoughts 
in  simie  t^tlerable  manner:  ejin  ask  and 
relusew  adirm  and  denv,  thnraiten  and  sap-  j 
plicate :  van  trafRc,  mter  into  covenants,  j 
and  plight  their  fiiitb.     This  might  be  con- 
trmed   by  historkal  fincta  of   undoubted  ^ 
etedit,  if  it  wvw  necessary. 

Mankind  bavins  thus  a  Vommoo  knguace  . 
Vt  Ofatni^  thou^  a  enniy  one.  adapted 
on^  t^«  the  neomHtiea  of  nature,  there  is  ' 
mo  great  ingenuiiy  lequine^  in  impiwvicg 
it  bv  the  addicioB  of  artificial  sigwk  to 
sttpfdy  the  deftcieucy  of  the  natuiaL  ^  Tbes^ 
aitiilcial  sign*  miM'  multiply  «iih  the  ait» 
«f  lif\  and  the  impRtwHientti  of  LBO«!y>dcet. 
Tlie  ankttlitk>tt*  of  the  ir\^««  «iN>ai  to  he. 
«f  all  saj^aa.  the  raosi  pr««f^K-  for  aniAcisl 
liMuue  :  and  s»nuikmd  bare  onivenaUy 
«M  tWefli  for  thai  f«if«s«<.  w«  Bay  nMsiNt. 
■Hr  j^^^*  thai  ■atnve  iMmM  ikiesa  for :«. 


But  nature  probably  does  not  intend  that 
we  should  lay  aside  the  use  of  the  natural 
signs;  it  is  enough  that  we  supply  their 
defects  by  artificial  ones.  A  man  that  rides 
always  in  a  chariot,  by  degrees  loses  the 
use  of  his  legs ;  and  one  who  uses  artificial 
signs  only,  loses  both  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  natural.  Dumb  people  retain 
much  more  of  the  natural  language  than 
others,  because  necessity  obliges  them  to 
use  it.  And  for  the  same  reason,  savages 
have  much  more  of  it  than  civilized  nations. 
It  is  by  natural  signs  chiefly  that  we  give 
force  and  energy  to  language ;  and  the  lees 
language  has  of  them,  it  is  the  less  ex- 
pressive and  persuasive.  Thus,  writing  is 
less  expressive  than  reading,  and  reading 
less  expressive  than  speaking  without  book ; 
speaking  without  the  proper  and  natural 
modulations,  force,  and  variations  of  the 
voice,  is  a  frigid  and  dead  language,  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  attended  with 
tliem  ;  it  is  still  more  expressive  when  we 
add  the  language  of  the  eyes  and  features ; 
and  is  then  only  in  its  perfect  and  natural 
state,  and  attended  with  its  proper  enei^, 
when  to  all  these  we  superadd  the  force  of 
action. 

Where  speech  is  naturaL  it  will  be  an 
exercise,  not  of  the  voice  and  lungs  only, 
but  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  like 
that  of  dumb  people  and  savages,  whose 
language,  as  it  has  more  of  nature,  is  more 
expressive,  and  is  more  easily  learned. 

Is  it  not  pity  that  the  refinements  of  a 
civilized  life,  instead  of  supplying  the  de- 
fects of  natural  language,  should  root  h 
out  and  plant  in  its  stead  dull  and  lifdess 
articulations  of  nnmeanmg  sounds,  or  the 
scnwling  of  insignificant  diaractera  ?  The 
perfection  of  Unguage  is  commonly  thought 
to  be,  to  express  human  thoughu  and  sen- 
timenu  distinctly  by  these  dull  signs ;  but 
if  this  is  the  perfection  of  artificial  language, 
it  is  sorely  the  corruption  of  the  natiuaL 

Artificial  aigna  signify,  but  they  do  not 
express :  they  speak  to  the  nnderstanding, 
as  algebraieal  diaiacters  may  dn,  but  the 
passi^w,  tite  alTectiona,  and  the  will,  hear 
them  not:  these  cootinne  donnant  and 
inactive,  till  we  speak  to  them  in  the  lan- 
guid of  nature,  towhichthey  areallattcn- 
iMn  and  obcdienccL 

It  were  easy  to  shew,  that  the  fine  arts 
of  the  mosidan,  the  painter,  the  actor.  ai.d , 
the  orator,  so  fisr  as  they  are  expressive— 
althoogfa  the  knowlied^  of  them  require* 
in  OS  a  delicate  taste,  a  ake  jcdfmect,  and 
modi  study  acd  practkc^yet  they  are 
■«>thing  efaie  tst  the  language  of  amre, 
which  «e  bro«^  into  the  worid  with  «». 
bus  haTc  cmScarncd  1 1  dtfasaew  and  jo  £c^ 
the  inatisi  diffienhy  m  recoTciicc  it. 

A'U&b  the  we  0^  awkwlate  soob^  a&i 
for  a  c*c5cr». 
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mid  every  nui.ii  would  be  &  p&iiitcr,  lui 
mctoTy  and  an  omtor.  We  m^m  not  to 
affirm  thut  such  an  expedient  is  practica- 
ble; oFj  if  it  were,  that  the  advantage 
wuuid  eoant^rlmlAnce  tlie  loss;  but  thnt^ 
Bs  m^n  are  li^d  by  natura  and  oeceasity  to 
converse  together^  tbey  will  use  ev«My  nie&n 
in  ikeir  |H>wedr  to  make  Ihetngelvea  under- 
stood ;  aod  where  they  i^nn&t  do  tbie  by 
Brti&oal  sifnai  they  will  do  it^  na  iaj?  as 
ponlble,  by  nAtniml  on«s:  niid  be  tbat 
undentiktids  perfeetly  tbe  use  of  nuturft] 
signs,  mu9t  be  Ibe  best  judge  in  all  tb^  ex- 
prtanive  arts. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

OF  TOUCH » 
OF  ttRAT  ASH   tOLD* 

Tub  seuses  x^bleh  we  bave  hitfaeito  con- 
sidered, &re  very  simpte  and  unifonn,  leaeh 
or  tbem  e3diibiting  only  one  kind  of  Bensa* 
lion,  and  ibereby  ind Seating  only  one  quality 
of  bodies.  By  tbe  ear  we  perceive  sounds, 
and  nothing  else;  by  tbe  palatf?^  txisteji; 
and  by  tbe  noee,  odcnirs,  Tbe»e  qunlitie^^ 
arc  all  UkewiRe  of  one  i>rdcr»  b^m^  all 
feecondary  qualities  ;  whereas,  by  touch  we 
perceive  nut  otie  quality  only,  but  many, 
and  those  of  very  different  kinds,*  Tlie 
chief  of  tbem  are  heat  and  cold,  hardncfia 
and  soflne^  roughness  and  smoothness, 
fleure,  solidity,  motion,  and  extenaiou. 
We  shall  consider  these  in  order. 

As  to  beat  and  cold,  it  will  eaaily  be 
allowed  thnt  they  are  secondary  qualities, 
of  tbe  Entne  order  with  fimellf  taste,  and 
sound.  And,  therefore^  what  hath  been 
already  snid  of  smell,  is  eaRily  applicable  to 
tbent ;  that  is,  Ibal  the  wortk  heai  and  Ci^fd 
liave  each  of  them  two  Eignifii^ations ;  Ihey 
sometimes  signify  certain  eeiuiations  of  tbe 
mind,  which  can  hav«  no  existence  when 
when  tliey  are  not  felt,  nor  can  exist  any- 
where but  in  a  mind  or  seritient  being ;  but 
more  frequently  they  *i|jrtify  a  quidity  in 
bodiM,  wnich,  by  the  Inwa  of  nature,  occa- 
wmm  tbe  tensations  of  heat  and  cold  in  ns — 
1^  <|aallty  which,  thov^h  connected  by  eus- 
tOBl  so  cJoaely  with  the  eeomtion,  that  we 
cannot,  witliout  difficulty,  separate  Ibem, 
yci  bath  not  the  least  resemUanoe  to  it. 


«  U  hiAlHiA]  vrrf  cniaiin(»r4T  tifliibf  rttiddrtipbef«, 
lioth  lf»  inctfnt  ind  modtrn  t\mt%^  iiiit  th^  dltytrih 

[0ifrlit^^HU,  tnoufh  iiftf  at  mt  in  rmgitii  to  ihe  cUk 

^m  F«v/i^|  In  ih«Atn«^»t  ilfcnlArttifin  «.*f  ilsr  ienn 
^H«  ii}|n|itb«d  pvtnpllaiii  «|ilifli  irr,  tt  I^vai,  «* 
«*l»*nnil«d  fo  bt  tuf^^tma  in  ififtuvt,  it  tho»  &r  r«*te 
ti>d9fitcll-H, 


and  may  continue  to  CMSt  wlien  there  k  no 
sensation  at  alL 

The  sensations  of  beat  and  cold  are  per- 
fectly known  ;  for  they  neither  are,  nor  can 
be,  anything  else  than  what  we  feel  them 
to  be  ;  but  the  qualities  in  bodies  which  we 
call  heat  and  coid^  are  unknown.  They  are 
only  conceived  by  uh»  ns  unknown  causee  or 
oeimsiOQS  of  die  sensations  to  which  we  giro 
the  same  names.  But,  though  common' 
sense  says  nothing  of  the  imture  of  these 
qtmlities,  it  plainly  dictates  the  cTtislence  of 
them  ;  and  to  deny  that  there  caiv  bu  heat 
and  <?o1d  when  they  are  not  felt,  is  an  ab^ 
surdity  too  gro«s  to' merit  confutation .  For 
what  could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  say, 
that  the  thermometer  cannot  rise  or  fiillj 
unltAs  some  persdu  be  present,  or  that  the 
coait  of  Oumea  would  be  as  cold  as  Nova 
Zembla^  if  il  had  no  inhabitants  ? 

It  IS  tbe  business  of  philosophers  to  in- 
vestigate, by  proper  experimcuts  and  in- 
duction, whfit  heat  and  c)>ld  arc  in  bodies^ 
And  whether  they  iii.tke  bexit  a  peuticular 
eletnent  diffttsed  through  nature,  and  ac^ 
ctimulated  in  the  heated  body,  or  whether 
they  make  it  a  certain  vibration  of  the 
parts  of  the  healed  body  ;  whether  they  de* 
term  in  e  that  heat  and  cold  are  coutrafy 
qu&htiesi  as  the  sentiiLtioijs  undoubtedly  are 
contrary,  or  that  beat  only  is  a  quality, 
and  cold  its  pHvatlon  :  these  questions  are 
witliin  Ihe  province  of  philosophy  ;  for  com- 
mon sen«e  says  nothing  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other. 

But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  that 
quality  in  bodies  which  we  call  htat^  we 
certainly  know  this,  that  it  cannot  in  the 
least  resemble  the  sensation  of  henL  It  is  \ 
no  Le«s  absurd  to  suppose  a  likeness  be. 
tween  tbe  sensation  and  tbe  qimlityj  than 
It  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  pain  of 
the  gout  resembles  a  square  or  a  triangle. 
The  simplest  man  that  bath  common  sense, 
docs  not  imsftne  the  fteuKitiou  of  beat,  or 
anything  that  resemblcfl  thnt  isen«ation,  to 
l>e  in  the  fire.  He  only  imagines  that 
there  is  iomcthing  in  the  flre  which  mokeq 
him  and  other  sentient  beuigjB  feel  h«-aW 
Yet,  as  the  name  of  A#al*  in  common  Ian- 
gtiage,  more  frequently  and  more  properly 
signifies  this  unknown  something  in  Ihe 
fire,  than  tbe  sensation  oc^cosioned  by  it, 
he  justly  bughs  at  the  philosopher  who 
deni^  that  there  ts  any  neat  in  the  lire, 
and  thinks  that  he  speaks  contrary  to  com* 
laon  senee* 


or  iiABiiNKBa  Affp  mrrrtMBfK 

r^  tis  ncKl  eooiBtr  turdness  aud  m^h- 

iie^ts  I   by  which  wnrds  wo  always  under^ 
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stand  real  properties  or  qualities  of  bodies 
of  which  we  haye  a  distinct  conception. 

When  the  parts  of  a  body  adhere  so  firmly 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  made  to  change  its 
figure,  we  call  it  hard  ,•  when  its  parts  are 
easily  displaced,  we  call  it  »qft,  Thb  is  the 
notion  which  all  mankind  have  of  hardness 
and  softness  ;  they  are  neither  sensations, 
nor  like  any  sensation;  they  were  real 
qualities  before  they  were  perceived  by 
touch,  and  continue  to  be  so  when  they  are 
not  perceived ;  for  if  any  man  will  i^rm 
that  diamonds  were  not  hard  till  they  were 
luuidled,  who  would  reason  with  him  ? 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sensation  by  which 
we  perceive  a  body  to  be  hard  or  soft.  This 
sensation  of  hardness  may  easily  be  had,  by 
pressing  one*s  hand  against  the  table,  and 
attending  to  the  feeling  that  ensues,  setting 
aside,  as  much  as  possible,  all  thought  of  the 
table  and  its  qualities,  or  of  any  external 
thing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  sens- 
ation, and  another  to  attend  to  it,  and  make 
it  a  distinct  object  of  reflection.  The  first 
is  very  easy ;  the  last,  in  most  cases,  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  use  the  sensa- 
tbn  as  a  si^,  and  to  pass  immediately  to  the 
hardness  signified,  that,  as  far  as  appears,  it 
was  never  made  an  object  of  thought,  either 
by  the  vulgar  or  by  philosophers ;  nor  has  it  a 
name  in  any  language.  There  is  no  sensation 
more  distinct,  or  more  frequent ;  yet  it  is 
never  attended  to,  but  passes  through  the 
mind  instantaneously,  and  serves  only  to 
introduce  that  quality  in  bodies,  which,  by  a 
law  of  our  constitution,  it  suggests. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  cases,  wherein 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  attend  to  the  sens- 
ation occasioned  by  the  luirdness  of  a  body ; 
for  instance,  when  it  is  so  violent  as  to  occa- 
sion considerable  pain  :  then  nature  calls 
upon  us  to  attend  to  it,  and  then  we  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  mere  sensation,  and  can 
only  be  in  a  sentient  being.  If  a  man  runs 
his  head  with  violence  against  a  pillar,  I 
appeal  to  him  whether  the  pain  he  feels  re- 
sembles the  hardness  of  the  stone,  or  if  he 
can  conceive  anything  like  what  he  feels  to 
be  in  an  inanimate  piece  of  matter. 

The  attention  of  the  mind  is  here  entirely 
turned  towards  the  painful  feeling ;  and,  to 
speak  in  the  common  language  of  mankind, 
he  feels  nothing  in  the  stone,  but  feels  a 
violent  pain  in  his  head.  It  is  quite  other- 
wise when  he  leans  his  head  gently  against 
the  pillar ;  for  then  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
feels  nothing  in  his  head,  but  feels  hardness 
in  the  stone.  Hath  he  not  a  sensation  in 
this  case  as  well  as  in  the  other  ?  Un- 
doubtedly he  hath ;  but  it  is  a  sensation 
which  nature  intended  only  as  a  sign  of 
something  in  the  stone ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  instantly  fixes  his  attention  upon  tlie 
thing  signified ;  and  cannot,  without  great 


difficulty,  attend  so  much  to  the  sensation 
as  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  distinct  from  the  hardness  it  signifies. 
But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  attend 
to  this  fugitive  sensation,  to  stop  its  rapid 
progress,  and  to  disjoin  it  from  the  external 
quality  of  hardness,  in  whose  shadow  it  is 
apt  immediately  to  hide  itself ;  this  is  what 
a  philosopher  by  pains  and  practice  must 
att-jin,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  reason  justly  upon  this  subject,  or 
even  to  understand  what  is  here  advanced. 
For  the  last  appeal,  in  subjects  of  this  na-\ 
ture,  must  be  to  what  a  man  feels  and  per-  ' 
ceives  in  his  own  mind.  i 

It  is  indeed  strange  tliat  a  sensation 
which  we  have  every  time  we  feel  a  body 
hard,  and  which,  consequently,  we  can  com- 
mand as  often  and  continue  as  long  as  we 
please,  a  sensation  as  distinct  and  determi- 
nate as  any  other,  should  yet  be  so  much 
unknown  as  never  to  liave  been  made  an 
object  of  thought  and  reflection,  nor  to 
have  been  honoured  with  a  name  in  any 
language ;  that  philosophers,  as  well  as  the 
vulgar,  should  have  entirely  overlooked  it, 
or  confounded  it  with  that  quality  of  bo- 
dies which  we  call  fiarfttiexsy  to  which  it 
hath  not  the  least  similitude.  May  we  not 
hence  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  faculties  is  but  in  its  infancy  ? — 
that  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  attend  to 
those  operations  of  the  mind,  of  which  we 
are  conscious  every  hour  of  our  lives  ? — 
that  there  are  habits  of  inattention  ac- 
quired very  early,  which  are  as  hard  to  be 
overcome  as  other  habits  ?  For  I  think  it 
is  probable,  that  the  novelty  of  this  sensa- 
tion will  procure  some  attention  to  it  in 
children  at  first ;  but,  being  in  nowise  inte- 
resting in  itself,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
familiar,  it  is  overlooked,  and  the  attention 
turned  solely  to  that  which  it  signifies. 
Thus,  when  one  is  learning  a  language,  he 
attends  to  the  sounds  ;  but  when  he  is  mas- 
ter of  it,  ke  attends  only  to  the  sense  of 
what  he  would  express.  If  this  is  the  case, 
we  must  become  as  little  children  again,  if 
we  will  be  philosophers;  we  must  over- 
come this  habit  of  inattention  which  has 
been  gathering  strength  ever  since  we 
began  to  think — a  habit,  tho  usefulness  of 
which,  in  common  life,  atones  for  the  dif- 
ficulty it  creates  to  the  philosopher  in  dis- 
covering the  first  principles  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  firm  cohesion  of  the  purts  of  a  body, 
is  no  more  like  that  sensation  by  which  I 
perceive  it  to  be  hard,  than  the  vibration  of 
a  sonorous  body  is  like  the  sound  I  hear  : 
nor  can  I  possibly  perceive,  by  my  reason, 
any  connection  between  the  one  and  tho 
other.  No  man  can  give  a  reason,  why  the 
vibration  of  a  body  migiit  not  have  given 
the  sensation  of  smelling,  and  the  effluvia 
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of  bodies  affected  our  hearing,  if  it  had  ao 
pleased  our  Maker.     In  like  manner,  no 
man  can  give  a  reason  why  the  sensations 
of  smell,  or  taste,  or  sound,  might  not  have 
indicated  hardness,  as  well  as  that  sensa- 
tion which,  by  our  constitution,  does  indi- 
cate it.     Indeed,  no  man  can  conceive  any 
sensation  to  resemble  any  known  quality  of 
^      bodies.     Nor  can  any  man  shewj  by  any 
i(ood  argument,   that    all    our  sensations 
-^     mieHf  not  have  been  as  they  are,  thougkiao 
)^yj  nor  quality  of  body,  had  ever  existe^. 
Here^Then,  IS  a  pluehomeiton  of  human 
nature,  which  comes  to  be  resolved.     Hard- 
ness of  bodies  is  a  thing  that  we  conceive 
j/i        as  dbtinctly,  and  believe  as  firmly,  as  any- 
!    thing  in  nature.     We  have  no  way  of  com- 
I    ing  at  this  conception  and  belief,  but  by 
\   means  of  a  certain  sensation  of  touch,  to 
;  which  hardness  hath  not  the  least  simili- 
\  tude;  nor  can   we,  by  any  rules  of  rea- 
\  soning,  infer  the  one  from  the  other.     The 
^  question  is.  How  we  come  by  this  conception 
and  belief  ? 
"^       First,  as  to  tiie  conception  :    Shall  we 
call  it  an  idea  of  sensation,  or  of  reflection  ? 
The  last  will  not  be  affirmed ;  and  as  little 
can  the  first,  unless  we  will  call  that  an 
idea  of  sensation  which  hath  no  resem- 
blance to    any  sensation.      So    that    the 
origin  of  this  idea  of  hatxlness,  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  distinct  we  have, 
is  not  to  be  foi^nd  in  all  our  systems  of  the 
mind:  not  even  in  those  which  have  so 
copiously  endeavoured  to  deduce  all  our 
notions  from  sensation  and  reflection. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  we  have  got  the 
conception  of  hardness,  how  come  we  by 
the  belief  of  it  ?  Is  it  self-evident,  from 
comparing  the  ideas,  that  such  a  sensation 
could  not  be  felt,  unless  such  a  quality  of 
bodies  existed  ?  No.  Can  it  be  proved  by 
probable  or  certain  arguments?  No;  it 
cannot  Have  we  got  this  belief,  then,  by 
tradition,  by  education,  or  by  experience  ? 
No ;  it  is  not  got  in  any  of  these  ways. 
Shall  we  then  throw  off  this  belief  as  hav- 
ing no  foundation  in  reason  ?  Alas  !  it  b 
not  in  our  power ;  it  triumphs  over  reason, 
and  laughs  at  all  the  arguments  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Even  the  author  of  the  "  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,"  though  he  saw  no  rea- 
son for  this  belief,  but  many  against  it,  could 
hardly  conquer  it  in  his  speculative  and 
solitary  moments ;  at  other  times,  he  fairly 
Yielded  to  it,  and  confesses  that  he  found 
himself  under  a  necessity  to  do  so. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  this  concep- 
tion, and  this  belief,  which  are  so  unac- 
countable and  untractabte  ?     I  see  nothing 
^  left,  but  to  conclude,  that,  by  an  origin^ 
'-.  principle  of  eur  constitution,  a  certain  sens- 
"  ntion  of  touch  both  suggests  to  the  mind 
v  the  conception  of  hardness,  and  creates  the 
',  belief  of  it :  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  sens- 


ation is  a  natural  ^ign  of  hardness.     And 
this  I  shall  endeavour  more  fully  to  explain. 
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As  in  artificial  signs  there  is  often  ; 
neither  similitude  between  the  sign  and  . 
thing  signified,  nor  any  connection  that 
arises  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the 
things,  so  it  is  also  in  natural  signs  The 
word  ffoid  has  no  similitude  to  the  substance 
signified  by  it ;  nor  is  it  in  its  own  nature 
more  fit  to  signify  this  than  any  other  sub« 
stance ;  yet,  by  habit  and  custom,  it  sug- 
gests this  and  no  other.  In  like  manner, 
a  sensation  of  touch  suggests  hardness, 
although  it  hath  neither  suuilitude  to  hard- 
ness, nor,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  any 
necessary  connection  with  it.  The  differ- 
ence betwixt  these  two  signs  lies  only  in 
this — that,  in  the  first,  the  suggestion  is  the 
effect  of  habit  and  custom  ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  not  the  effect  of  habit,  but  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  our  minds. 

It  appears  evident  from  what  hath  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  language,  that  there 
are  natural  signs  as  well  as  artificial ;  and 
particularly,  that  the  thoughts,  purposes, 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  have  their 
natural  signs  in  the  features  of  the  face,  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  and  the  motion 
and  attitude  of  the  body :  that,  without  a 
natural  knowledge  of  the  connection  between 
these  signs  and  the  things  signified  by  them, 
language  could  never  have  been  invented 
and  established  among  men  :  and,  that  the 
fine  arts  are  all  founded  upon  this  connec- 
tion, which  we  may  call  the  natural  language 
of  mankinH,  It  is  now  proper  to  observe, 
that  there  are  different  orders  of  natural 
signs,  and  to  point  out  the  different  classes 
into  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  that 
we  may  more  distinctly  conceive  the  reU- 
tion  between  our  sensations  and  the  things 
they  suggest,  and  what  we  mean  by  calling 
sensations  siffns  of  external  things. 

The  first  class  of  natural  signs  compre- 
hends those  whose  connection  with  the 
thing  signified  is  established  by  nature,  but 
discovered  only  by  experience.  The  whole 
of  genuine  philosophy  consists  in  discover- 
ing such  connections,  and  reducing  them 
to  general  rules.  The  great  Lord  Verulam 
had  a  perfect  comprehension  of  this,  when 
he  called  it  an  inUryretation  of  natur.\  No 
man  ever  more  distinctly  understood  or 
happily  expressed  the  nature  and  founda- 
tion of  the  philosophic  art.  What  is  all  we 
know  of  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics, 
but  connections  established  by  nature,  and 
discovered  by  experience  or  observation, 
and   consequences    deduced   from    them  ? 
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All  the  knowledge  we  have  in  agriculture, 
gardening,  chemistry,  and  medicine,  is  built 
upon  the  same  foundation.  And  if  ever 
our  philosophy  concerning  the  human  mind 
b  carried  so  far  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
science,  which  ought  never  to  be  despaired 
of,  it  must  be  by  observing  facts,  reducing 
them  to  general  rules,  and  drawing  just  con- 
clusions from  them.  What  we  commonly 
call  natural  catueM  might,  with  more  pro- 
priety, be  called  natural  nffru^  and  what  we 
call  effects^  the  things  signified.  The  causes 
have  no  proper  efficiency  or  casuality,  as  far 
as  we  know ;  and  all  we  can  certainly  affirm 
is,  that  nature  hath  established  a  constant 
conjunction  between  them  and  the  things 
called  their  effects ;  and  hath  given  to  man- 
kind a  disposition  to  observe  those  con- 
nections, to  confide  in  their  continuance,  and 
to  make  use  of  them  for  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge,  and  increase  of  our  power. 

A  second  dass  is  that  wherein  the  con- 
nection between  the  sign  and  thing  signi- 
fied, is  not  only  established  by  nature,  but 
dtBCOvered  tO'  us  by  a  natiuul  principle, 
without  reasoning  or  experience.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  natural  signs  of  human 
thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires,  which 
have  been  alr^idy  mentioned  as  the  natnral 
langtuige  of  mankind.  An  infant  may  be 
put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry  countenance, 
and  soothed  again  by  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments. A  chUd  that  has  a  good  musical 
ear,  may  be  put  to  sleep  or  to  dance,  may  be 
made  merry  or  sorrowful,  by  tbc  modula- 
tion of  musical  sounds.  The  principles  of 
all  the  fine  arts,  and  of  what  we  call  a  fine 
tatte,  may  be  resolved  into  connections  of 
this  kind.  A  fine  taste  may  be  improved 
by  reasoning  and  experience;  but  if  the 
first  principles  of  it  were  not  planted  in  our 
minds  by  nature,  it  could  never  be  ac- 
quired. Nay,  we  have  already  made  it 
appear,  that  a  great  part  of  this  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  nature,  is  lost  by  the 
disuse  of  natural  signs,  and  the  substitution 
of  artificial  in  their  place. 

A  third  class  of  natural  signs  oompre- 
hends  those  which,  though  we  never  before 
bad  any  taction  or  conception  of  the  thing 
signified,  do  suggest  it,  or  conjure  it  up, 
as  it  were,  by  a  natural  kind  of  magic,  and 
at  once  give  us  a  conception  and  create  a 
belief  of  it.  I  shewed  formerly,  that  our 
sensations  suggest  to  us  a  sentient  being  or 
mind  to  which  they  belong — a  being  which 
hath  a  permanent  existence,  although  the 
sensations  are  transient  and  of  short  dura- 
tion— a  being  which  is  still  the  same,  while 
its  sensations  and  other  operations  are 
varied  ten  thousand  ways — a  being  which 
hath  the  same  relation  to  all  that  infinite 
variety  of  thoughts,  purposes,  actions, 
affections,  enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  which 
we  are  conscious  of,  or  can  remember.    The 


conception  of  a  mind  is  neither  an  idea  of 
sensation  nor  of  reflection  ;  for  it  is  neither 
like  any  of  our  sensations^  nor  like  any- 
thing we  are  conscious  of.  The  first  con- 
ception of  it,  as  well  as  the  beliief  of  it,  and 
of  the  common  relation  it  bears  to  all  that  we 
are  conscious  of,  or  remember,  is  suggested  to 
every  thinking  being,  we  do  not  know  how.  / 

The  notion  of  hanlness  in  bodies,  as  well  / 
as  the  belief  of  it,  are  got  in  a  similar  / 
manner ;  being,  by  an  original  principle  of  I 
our    nature,  annexed   to    that    sensation 
which  we  have  when  we  feel  a  hard  body.  \ 
And  so  naturally  and  necessarily  does  the 
seneation  convev  the  notion  and  belief  of 
hardness,  that  hitherto    they  have    been 
confounded  by  the  most  acute    inquirers 
into  the  principles  of.  human  nature,  al- 
though they  appear,  upon  accurate  reflec- 
tion, not  only  to  be  different  things,  but  as 
unlike  as  pain  is  to  the  point  of  a  sword. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  as  the  first  ! 
class  of  natural  signs  I  have  mentioned  is 
the  foundation  of  true  philosophy,  and  the 
second  the  foundation  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
of  taste— so  the  last  is  the  foundation  of 
common  sense— a  part  of  human  nature 

tiich  hath  never  been  explained.* 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  notion  of 
hardness,  and  the  belief  of  it,  is  first  got 
by  means  of  that  particular  sensation 
which,  as  far  back  as  we  can  remember, 
does  invariably  suggest  it ;  and  that,  if  we 
had  never  had  such  a  feeling,  we  should 
never  have  had  any  notion  of  hardness.  I 
think  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot,  by 
reasoning  from  our  sensations,  collect  the 
existence  of  bodies  at  all,  far  less  any  of 
their  qualitiecu; '  This  hath  been  proved  by 
unanswerable  arguments  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  and  by  the  author  of  the  *'  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature."  It  appears  as  evi- 
dent that  this  connection  between  our  sens- 
ations and  the  conception  and  belief  of 
external  existences  cannot  1^  produced  by 
habit,  experience,  education^  or  any  prin-  ^ 
ciple  of  human  nature  that  hath  been^ 
admitted  by  philosophers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  fact  that  such  sensations  are 
invariably  connected  with  the  conception 
and  belief  of  external  existences.  Hence, 
by  all  rules  of  just  reasoning,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  this  connection  is  the  effect  of 
our  constitution,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
as  an  original  principle  of  human  nature, 
till  we  find  some  more  general  principle 
into  which  it  may  be  resolved,  i* 


*  Elnnents  of  the  PhikMophy 
Vol.  II.,  chap.  1.,  S  3.huit 


•   See  Stewart's 
of  the  Human  Mind.** 
note.— H. 

^  Thin  whole  doctrine  ot natural  lignt.  on  which  hit 
phlloiophy  U  in  a  great  measure  ettablished,  wasbor. 
rowed  by  Reld,  In  principle,  and  even  in  expression, 
from  Berkeley.  Compare  **  Minute  Philosopher.  * 
Dial.  IV.,  U  7,  II,  12 ;  **  New  Theory  of  Vtston." 
(8  144, 147}*'  Heory  of  Virion  Vindicated,"  |{  S8 
--43 -H. 
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Section  J  K 

OP  UARDNBSSy  AND  OTHIR  PRIMARY 

QaALinxs. 

Fnrtber,  I  obeenre  thftt  hardness  is  a 
Quality,  of  which  we  hare  as  dear  and 
distinct  a  conception  as  of  anything  what- 
soever. The  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  a 
body  with  more  or  lees  force,  is  perfectly 
understood,  though  its  cause  is  not;  wo 
know  what  it  is,  as  well  as  how  it  affects 
the  touch.  It  is,  therefore,  a  quality  of  a 
quite  different  order  from  those  secondary 
qualities  we  have  already  taken  notice  of, 
whereof  we  know  no  more  naturally  than 
that  they  are  adapted  to  raise  certain  sens- 
ations in  us.  If  hardness  were  a  quality 
of  the  same  kind,  it  would  be  a  proper  in- 
quiry for  plriloBOfihers,  what  hardness  In 
bodies  is  ?  and  we  should  hare  had  various 
hypotheses  about  it,  as  well  as  about  co- 
lour and  heat.  But  it  is  evident  that  any 
such  hypothesis  would  be  ridiculous.  If 
any  man  should  say,  that  hardness  in  bo- 
dies is  a  certain  vibration  of  their  parts,  or 
that  it  is  certain  effluvia  emitted  by  them 
which  affect  our  touch  in  the  manner  we 
feel — such  hypotheses  would  shock  com- 
mon sense ;  because  we  all  know  that,  if 
the  parts  of  a  body  adhere  strongly,  it  is 
bard,  although  it  should  neither  emit  efflu- 
via nor  vibrate.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
no  man  can  say,  but  that  effluvia,  or  the 
vibration  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  might 
have  affected  our  touch,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  hardness  now  does,  if  it  had  so 
pleased  the  Author  of  our  nature ;  and,  if 
either  of  these  hypotheses  b  applied  to  ex- 
plain a  secondary  quality — such  as  smell, 
or  taste,  or  sound,  or  colour,  or  heat — there 
appears  no  manifest  absunlity  in  the  sup- 
position. 

t  The  distinction  betwixt  primary  and  se- 
bondary  qualities  hath  had  several  revolu- 
lions.  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  and  their 
/v  followers,  maintained  it.  Aristotle  and  the 
k'eripatetics  abolished  it.  Des  Cartes, 
Malebranche,  and  Locke,  revived  it,  and 
were  thought  to  have  put  it  in  a  vei^  clear 
light.  But  Bishop  Berkeley  again  dis- 
eiurded  this  distinction,  by  such  proofiB  as 
must  be  convincing  to  those  that  hold 
the  received  doctrine  of  ideas.*  Yet, 
.  after  all,  there  appears  to  be  a  real  fouud- 
Vation  for  it  in  the  principles  of  our  na- 
ture. 

What  hath  been  said  of  hardness,  is  so 
easily  applicable,  not  only  to  its  opposite, 
softness,  but  likewise   to   roughness  and 

•  On  this  dtitinetioQ  ctPHmarf  and  Seeondarw 
Ottalitlc^  we  «*  Emmytoa  the  li.tel'ectiul  Powcrtr 
K«M7  II.,  €h»p.  17,  and  Note  D.  at  the  and  of 

the  volnme.— h. 


smoothness,  to  figure  and  motion,  thai  wo 
may  be  excused  from  making  the  appliea- 
tion,  which  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 
what  hath  been  said.  All  these,  by  means 
of  certain  corresponding  sensations  of  touch, 
are  presented  to  the  mind  as  real  external 
qualities ;  the  conception  and  the  belief  of 
them  are  invariably  connected  with  the 
corresponding  sensations,  by  an  original 
principle  of.  human  nature,  llieir  sensa-  \ 
tions  have  no  name  in  any  language ;  they  ^ 
have  not  only  been  overlooked  by  the  vul- 
gar, but  by  philosophers ;  or.  If  they  have 
been  at  all  taken  notioe  of,  they  have  been 
confounded  with  the  external  qualities  which 
they  suggest. 


Seeilon  V. 

OP  XXTBNSION. 

It  is  fturther  to  be  observed,  that  hard-' 
ness  and  softness,  roughness  and  smooth^    Y^ 
nees,  figure  and  motion,  do  all  suppose  ex- 
tension, and  cannot  be  conceived  without  . 
it ;  yet,  I  think  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  . 
be  allowed  that,  if  we  had  never  felt  any  ] 
thing  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  figured  1 
or  moved,  we  should  never  have  had  a  con-  { 
ception  td  extension  ;*  so  that,  as  there  is 
good  ground  to  believe  that  the  notion  of 
extension  could  not  be  prior  to  that  of  other 
primary  qualities,  so  it  is  certain  that  it 
could  not  be  posterior  to  the  notion  of  any 
of  them,  being  necessarily  implied  in  them 
aU.t 

Extension,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  qua- 
lity suggested  to  us,  by  the  verv  same  sens- 
ations which  suggest  the  other  qualities 
above  mentioned.  When  I  grasp  a  ball  in 
my  hand,  I  perceive  it  at  once  hard, 
figured,  and  extended.  The  feeling  is  very 
simple,  and  hath  not  tlie  least  resemblance 
to  any  quality  of  body.  Yet  it  suggests  to 
us  three  pnmary  qualities  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  the 
sensation  which  indicates  them.  When 
I  move  my  hand  along  the  table,  the  feel- 
ing is  so  simple  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  into  things  of  different  na- 
tures ;  yet,  it  immediatey  suggests  hardness, 
smoothness,  extension,  and  motion— things 

*  According  to  Reid.-Extai  alon  <8pace)  if  a  no. 
tion  a  mosteriort,  the  rcault  of  expcrtenee.  Aocnni. 
Ingto  Kant,  It  ia  a  priori;  expenenre  only  aflbrriing 
the  oocaiiona  rcqaind  by  the  mind  to  exert  the  «c'», 
oTwhichthelntuitlonofspaoeUacondttlAn.  To'i>e 
fonner  It  la  thua  a  cow/M^m/ :  to  the  Utter,aj»<«r«. 
sory  mental  poMcttkin.^H. 

t  In  this  parasraph.  to  My  nothing  of  others  In 
the  ■*  Inqairy,"  Reki  et Idently  excludes  tight  as  a 
sense,  through  which  the  notion  otestttu^n  tir  spacr, 
enten  Into  the  mind.  In  bla  later  work,  the  **  £s. 
says  on  the  Intellectttal  Powers,'*  he,  liowever, 'ex. 
prassly  allows  that  funcuon  to  tight  tiMf  touek,  and 
to  tboae  s*n»ca  alone  See  Eauy  II.,  chap,  19.  |>. 
Wi,  q[uarto  edi  Ion  — H. 
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of  very  different  naturefl,  and  all  of  thpiD 
aB  distinctly  understood  as  the  feeling  which 
suggests  them. 

We  are  commonly  told  by  philo«opber9| 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  extension  by  tV«Uug 
along  the  extremities  of  a  body,  a»  If  there 
was  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  the  iimtter. 
I  have  sought,  with  great  pains,  1  confe$», 
to  find  out  how  this  idea  can  be  gut  by  feel- 
ing ;  but  I  have  sought  in  vain.  Yet  it  is 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  notionis 
we  have ;  nor  is  there  anything  wlmteoever 
about  which  the  human  understanding  can 
carry  on  so  many  long  and  demoubiratlve 
trains  of  reasoning.* 

The  notion  of  exten*»ion  is  so  f&miYmt 
to  us  from  infancy,  and  so  constantly  ob- 
truded by  everything  we  see  and  iee\  that 
we  are  apt  to  think  it  obvious  havk-  it  comes 
into  the  mind  ,  but  upon  a  narrower  ex'^ 
amination  we  shall  find  it  utterly  Ittexpli- 
cable.     It  is  true  we  have  feelings  of  touch, 
which  every  moment   present  extension 
to  the  mmd  ;  but  how  they  come  to  do 
so,  is  the  question ;  for  those  f^lm.^s  do 
no  more  resemble  extension,  thitn  tht^y  re- 
semble justice   or  courage — not   can    the 
existence  of  extended  things  be  inferred 
from  those  feelings  by  any  rules  of  reason - 
{     ing ;  so  that  the  feelings  we  havf.^  by  touch, 
V  \    can  neither  explain  how  we  ret  th^.tiotbnj 
\  lior  how  w$  came  by  llieT>elief  of  estSUidi-^ 
I  things. 

•  Wimt  hath  imposed  upon  pliiloMpbcrs 
in  this  matter  is,  that  the  feelings  of  touch, 
which  suggest  primary  qualitio^^  have  no 
names,  nor  are  they  ever  refltctod  upon. 
They  pass  through  the  mind  inslnntane- 
ously,  and  serve  only  to  introduce  the  no- 
tion and  belief  of  external  thiug)^  which, 
by  our  constitution,  are  counect^^d  with 
them.  They  are  natural  siciis,  and  the 
mind  immediately  passes  to  th^  thing  sig-* 
nified,  without  inaking  the  least  reAvctioii 
upon  the  sign,  or  observing  that  there  was 
any  such  thing.  Hence  it  hath  always  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  idean  of  exten- 
sion, fiffure,  and  motion,  arc  idena  of  sensa- 
tion, which  enter  into  the  mind  by  the  aeoBs 
of  touch,  in  the  same  manner  a»  the  Bensa- 
tions  of  sound  and  smell  do  by  the  ear  and 
nose.*!*   The  sensations  of  touch  are  m  cou- 


•  All  the  attrmpu  that  have,  sulMFqurniJj  to 
RriS  lieeii  made,  (o  analyse  the  notion  ur:^i>flcel»ta 
the  cxperieiice  oi  arnie,  hav^  failed,  cquallj  m  i  hLpic 
Letore.liim.-  H. 

t  It  baa  not  *•  alway*  l)ccii  taken  for  grant^il,  tliBt  the 
ldeMo(  Extension,  Figure, and  Motion ,  nr*-  ^'tn^  nf 
■efisation."  Even  a  distinguished  predecessor  oi  tteia, 
in  his  Chair  jU  Gtasgnw,  denied  this  doctrine  of  the 
sensual  school,  to  which  he  generally  adhered.  I  would 
not  lie  supposed  to  auspect  Held  of  the  slightest  disin- 

Knuouancss,  but  he  has  certainly  here  and  elsewhere 
en  anticipated  bv  Hutchcson,  in  some  of  the  most 
Important  principles,  no  less  than  In  tome  of  the 
weaker  positions  of  his  phUnso|)hy.  iquote,  without 
retrenchment,  the  following  note  fh>m  Huicbeson's 
*•  Essay  on  the  i'asstnns,"  thuugh  only  |tart  of  it  la 


nectedj  by  our  constitution,  with  the  notions 
of  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  that  phi- 
lotK^pbers  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the 


strictly  lelative  to  the  assertion  in  the  text :— **  It  it 
1101  easy  to  divide  distinctly  our  several  tmsa  ions 
iiiiQ  clii  ses  Thedivinion  oi  our  Extcrndl  Senses  into 
the  GTecoroHnon  classes,  see;ns  very  imiierfec.  S«>nie 
HfntATiaits,  received  without  any  previous  Idea,  can 
eithpr  Iw  rc-duced  to  none  ot*  them— such  a«  the  sens. 
atii>nt  uf  Hunger,  Thirst  VVearineo,  Sickness;  or 
a  w^  rx^duceih.  m  to  the  senite  of  Feeling,  Uicy  are 
percqiiionsasdiifcre.  t  iroui  the  other  ideas  of  Touch 
— •Mi:b  aft  Cold,  Heat,  Hardness,  Softness— as  thi.-  ideas 
DJ I A»ti'  {^r  smelL  Uthcn*  have  hinted  at  an  external 
ieh^r,  Ell i]'erent  from  all  of  the^e."  [  rtiis  allukinn  has 
puink't]  •  ur  Sc-otU>h  |>«ychoiogikts.  Hutchescn  evi. 
[irnuj  rL-Eer«tothesixthsen8e,iirbcnse  of  venereal  tiU 
iliAiiKr],  proiMMrd  by  the  elder  ScaliKer,  and  approved 
utby  Uaion,  tiufibn,  Voltaire.  \c.3  **  The  fullovnng 
gcrvc^raL  Accouni  may  poasilily  be  useful.  (1  <>}— That 
ctfUict  ituotions  raised  in  our  bodifs  are,  by  a  general 
law,  mn^tituted  the  (ceasrn  qf  ptrcrpttoiu  m  tMe 
*f.imi.  [i*)  These  perceptions  never  come  entinly 
MldfiCi  but  have  some  otiier  perception  joined  witli 
liiein  Thus  every  tmtnlion  it  accotnpani  d  icttA 
tM  td^a  of  Duration^  and  yet  tturaiton  is  not  a.ten*. 
ibte  tde<t^  since  tt  also  accompanies  ideas  of  inter- 
na oiHsctousness  or  njlt'ction  :  »o  the  idea  of 
Ktttnl^r  may  accompany  any  sensible  ideak.  ami  yet 
mmy  Alrq  accompany  any  other  ideas,  as  well  as  ext'er. 
luV  senvations.  Brutes,  when  Mineral  object^  are 
ber'irc  them,  have  probably  all  the  propii  Ideas  of 
klght  which  we  tiave,  wiiliout  the  idea  of  nunil^er. 
{'J:^}  -ouae  idi'a->  aie  found  accinnnaniftng  the  mo»t 
lUHi^rciit  sensMtiuiis,  which  yet  are  not  io  Lmt  perctrivcd 
s  gwrBri'lf  from  "omc.sensitiie  quality.  Such  are  Ex. 
terTtitifi^  Figure,  Motion,  and  Hest,  which  accompany 
theiileas  ot  Sight  or  Colours,  and  yet  may  be  per. 
ce^vi-d  without  ihem,  as  in  tlie  idea»  ot  Touch,  at  lea  t 
If  we  fDQve  our  organs  along  the  parts  of  thetxidy 
touched,  £x  ension,  tigure.  Motion,  or  Hest,  sfem 
-ihfte/iire  to  be  more  ptoper/u  called  idtas  aceoni. 
panymg  the  sensations  qf  Sight  and  Touch,  than  the 
ieNii*in/ti>  qf  either  cj  these  stnses  %  Mme  they 
c^n  be  received  sometiines  witlioui  the  ideas  of 
CotuuT,  Diid  sometimes  without  those  ot  'l*oucl)iiig, 
thouj^h  never  wiihout  the  one  or  the  other  'ihe 
pfpCi'pt  ans  which  are  purely  tensible,  received  each 
by  its  proper  sense,  are  lasics.  Smells,  Colours, 
5ouiKl,  i  okI,  Heat,  ^c  'Vhc  unteetsai  concomitant 
id^&s  which  may  attend  any  idea  whataocver,  are 
tJurAti4jnand  Numtier.  The  ideas  which  accoinpaoy 
the  ;iju*i  different  sensations,  are  t.xiension,  Figure, 
M I  *\  Lon ,  and  KfSL  Tht  se  ati  anst  wi,  hout  at.y  pre. 
^iuut  ideas  asstmhled  or  compared-^  the  conamtitaut 
^'«if  are  reputed  image*  qf  somtlhin^  ex  einat  "— 
:  ect  I J  Art.  I.  The  leader  mjylikewtiii>ion»ult  the 
•ante  author's '<Synop»ii  Metaphysicn,"  Fart  11., 
rai^  K  4  3 

Uui  JiL're  I  may  observe,  In  the  first  place,  that  the 
iUt&mfftt  made  in  the  prooedin;:  quotation,  (and  still 
ih  ore  cirriculately  in  the  ••  Synoiwis,")  that  Duraiio* 
or  Jivu  4s  the  iiiseparaiile  concuinitant  both  ot  sense 
aiMl  rfilectlun,  had  l>ecn  also  made  by  Aristotle  and 
m»ny  other  philosophers;  and  it  Is  indeed  cunoiii 
hi>w  l"i>g  philosophers  were<on  the  wrgeof  rnun. 
cuLtiiig  trie  great  doctrine  first  procl:iinied  b\  Kant 
—thai  Lime  is  «  fUiHlameii'al  condition,  lorm,  or 
rait.-^i»ry  of  thought.  In  the  second  place,  I  may  no. 
lice  ihPt  Hutcheaon  is  not  enUilfd  to  the  piaiM* 
aecuf  ii«(i  him  t>y  ^tewart  and  KoyerCollard  for  hisori. 
gmahry  in  **  the^nean(iim|K>rUnt  observation  that 
£tiiftiian.  Figure,  Motion,  and  Rest,  are  rather 
klias  Arcompai>yiiig  the  perceptions  ot  touch  und 
vi»i»|]^  than  perciptions  oi  these  senses,  pro^icrly  w 
cikh«iU"  In  this,  be  seems  only  lo  have,  with  others, 
rfT'>-riEr-<1  Aristotle,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
buu..  liKwk  II.,Ch.  6.  Text(H,snd  Book  III.  Ch. 
I ,  Text  I3.\)  calts  Motion  and  Rest,  iJaumtude,  ( A'a. 
tension,)  Figure,  and  Sumbf ,  (Hutclics«>n's  very 
list,)  the  common  concomitants  (A«sA«t^7»r«  inu 
»M»«)  of  sight  and  touch,  and  expressly  denies 
them  to  be  iropreuions  of  sense— the  sense  having 
no  |>aasive  afiection  from  these  qualities.  To  these 
,  Ave  common  cunoomitanta,  some  of  the  schoolmen 
'  added  also,  (but  out  of  Aristotle,)  Place,  Distonee, 
;  Position,  BMl  ContiHuity.^H. 
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other,  aud  never  have  been  able  to  discern 
tliat  they  were  not  only  distinct  things,  but 
altogether  unlike.  However,  if  we  will 
reason  distinctly  upon  this  subject,  we  ought 
to  give  names  to  those  feelings  of  touch ; 
we  roust  accustom  ourselves  to  attend  to 
them,  and  to  reflect  upon  them,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  disjoin  them  from,  and  to 
compare  them  with,  the  qualities  signified 
or  suggested  by  them. 

The  habit  of  doing  this  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  pains  and  practice ;  and  till 
a  man  hath  acquired  this  habit,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  think  distinctly,  or  to 
judge  right,  upon  this  subject. 

I«t  a  man  press  his  hand  against  the 
table  —he  feels  it  hard.  But  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this? — The  meaning  undoubtedly 
is,  that  he  hath  a  certain  feeling  of  touch, 
from  which  he  concludes,  without  any  rea- 
soning, or  comparing  ideas,  that  there  is 
something  external  really  existing,  whose 
parts  stick  so  firmly  together,  that  they  can- 
not be  displaced  without  considerable  force. 

There  is  here  a  feeling,  and  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  it,  or  some  way  suggested 
'  by  it.  In  order  to  compare  these,  we 
mustifiew  them  separately,  and  then  con- 
sider by  what  tie  they  are  connected,  and 
wherein  they  resemble  one  another.  The 
hardness  of  the  table  is  the  conclusion,  the 
feeling  is  the  medium  by  which  we  are  led 
to  that  conclusion.  Let  a  man  attend  dis- 
tinctly to  this  medium,  aud  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  he  will  perceive  them  to  be  as 
unlike  as  any  two  thuigs  in  nature.  The 
one  is  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  which  can 
have  no  existence  but  in  a  sentient  being ; 
nor  can  it  exist  one  moment  longer  than  it 
is  felt ;  the  other  is  in  the  table,  and  we 
conclude,  without  any  difficulty,  that  it  was 
in  the  table  before  it  was  felt,  and  continues 
after  the  feeling  is  over.  The  one  implies 
no  kind  of  extension,  nor  parts,  nor  cohe- 
sion ;  the  other  implies  all  these.  Both, 
indeed,  admit  of  degrees,  and  the  feeling, 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  is  a  species  of 
/-  pain ;  but  adamantine  hardness  does  not 
(  unply  the  least  pain. 
"^  And  as  the  feeling  hath  no  similitude  to 
hardness,  so  neither  can  our  reason  per- 
ceive the  least  tie  or  connection  between 
them  ;  nor  will  the  logician  ever  be  able  to 
shew  a  reason  why  we  should  conclude 
hardness  from  thb  feeling,  rather  than  soft- 
ness, or  any  other  quality  whatsoever.  But, 
in  reality,  all  mankind  are  led  by  their  con- 
stitution to  conclude  hardness  from  this 
feeling. 

The  sensation  of  heat,  and  the  sensation 
we  have  by  pressing  a  hard  body,  are  equally 
feelings ;  nor  can  we,  by  reasoning,  draw 
any  conclusion  from  the  one  but  what  may 
be  drawn  from  the  other  t  but,  by  our  eon- 
■titntion,  we  conclude  from  the  first  an  ob- 


scure or  occult  quality,  of  which  we  have 
only  this  relative  conception,  that  it  is 
something  adapted  to  raise  in  us  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat ;  from  the  second,  we  conclude 
a  quality  of  which  we  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conception — to  wit,  the  hardnessof  the 
body. 


Scclion  n. 


OF  EXTENSION. 

To_put  this  matter  in  another  iight^  it  \      / 
may  be  proper  to  try.  Whether  firom  sensa-    \ 
tion  alone  we  can  collect  any  notion  of  ex-     I 
tension,  figure,  motion,  and  space.*    I  take    / 
it  for  granted,  that  a  blind  man  hath  the    ( 
same  notions  of  extension,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion, as  a  man  that  sees ;  that  Dr  Saunder- 
son  had  the  same  notion  of  a  cone,  a  cylin- 
der, and  a  sphere,  and  of  the  motions  and 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. -f- 

As  sight,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  for 
our  acquiring  those  notions,  we  shall  leave 
it  out  altogether  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
first  origin  of  them;  and  sluill  suppose  a 
blind  man,  by  some  strange  distemper,  to 
have  lost  all  the  experience,  and  habits, 
and  notions  he  had  got  by  touch ;  not  to 
have  the  least  conception  of  the  existence, 
figure,  dimensions,  or  extension,  either  of 
his  own  body,  or  of  any  other ;  but  to  have 
all  his  knowledge  of  external  things  to  ac- 
quire anew,  by  means  of  sensation,  and  the 
power  of  reason,  which  we  suppose  to  re- 
main entire. 

We  shall,  first,  suppose  his  body  fixed 
immovably  in  one  plaro,  and  that  he  can 
only  have  the  feelings  of  touch,  by  the 
application  of  other  ladies  to  it  Suppose 
him  first  to  be  pricked  with  a  pin— this 
will,  no  doubt,  give  a  smart  sensation  :  he 
feels  pain  ;  but  what  can  he  infer  from  it  ? 
Nothing,  surely,  with  regard  to  the  existence 
or  figure  of  a  pin.  He  can  infer  notldng 
from  this  species  of  pain,  which  he  may  not 
as  well  infer  from  the  gout  or  sciatica. 
Common  sense  may  lead  him  to  think  that 
this  pain  has  a  cause;  but  whether  this 
cause  is  body  or  spirit,  extended  or  unex- 
tended,  figured  or  not  figured,  he  cannot 
poesibly,  from  any  principles  he  is  supposed 
to  have,  form  the  least  conjecture.  Hav- 
ing had  formerly  no  notion  of  body  or  of 
extension,  the  prick  of  a  pin  can  give  him 
none. 

Suppose,  next,  a  body  not  pointed,  but 
•  Why  are  ExtftuUm  and  Spa.e  dtoUnsuuhcd  at 
co-ordinate,  and  thui  oddW  aundered  ?— H. 

f  Ihe  otMervjttona  of  Flamer,  on  a. person  born 
bHnd,  would  prove,  Jiowever.  ihuX  tight^  not  tuuek,  it 
the  lenae  bv  whieh  we  principally  obtain  our  know, 
ledge  of  Flftire,  and  our  tmpin'eal  knowledfe  of 
8|Mea  SaundcnoQ,  ai  any  rate,  waa  not  born  blind. 
-H. 
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Want,  it  mrfiad  to  bit  body  with  *  foree 
mduftUy  uiereMod  iiotil  h  brnkei  him. 
WhaihMbe  got  by  this,  but  another  wns- 
stion  or  trmiu  of  MuiMtiofMy  from  whidi 
h«  i«  Abl«  to  eoMdodo  m  little  m  from  the 
former  ?  A  ■eirrfaocM  tumour  in  aiiy  in- 
ward part  of  the  body,  by  prewing  upon 
the  adjacent  parte,  may  give  the  aame  kind 
of  aenaation  an  the  preasure  of  an  external 
body,  witliout  conveying  any  notion  but 
tliat  of  pain,  which,  aurely,  hath  no  resem- 
blance to  extenaion. 

Huppoae,  thirdly,  that  the  body  applied 
to  hiiu  touehea  a  larger  or  a  leaaer  part  of 
hia  body.  Can  tbia  give  him  anv  notion 
of  ita  extenaion  or  dimenaiona  ?  fo  me  it 
aeema  Impoaaible  that  it  should,  nnleea  he 
had  lome  previous  notion  of  the  dimen- 
aiona and  figure  of  hia  own  body,  to  aerve 
him  aaa  meaaure.*  When  my  two  hands 
louelt  the  extremitloa  of  a  body,  if  I  know 
them  to  be  a  foot  aaunder,  I  easily  ool- 
leet  that  the  body  la  a  foot  long ;  and,  if  I 
know  them  to  be  five  feet  aaunder,  tliat  it 
fa  five  feet  long ;  but,  if  I  know  not  what 
the  distance  of  my  lianda  is,  I  cannot  know 
the  length  of  the  object  they  graap ;  and. 
If  I  have  no  previous  notion  of  hands  at 
all,  or  of  distance  between  them,  I  can 
never  get  that  notion  by  their  being  touched. 

8upj)oflo,  again,  that  a  body  is  drawn 
along  iiIn  hands  or  face,  while  they  are  at 
rest,  ('an  this  give  him  any  notion  of 
apace  or  motion  P  It  no  doubt  givoa  a  new 
feeling  {  but  how  it  should  oonvey  a  notion 
of  spaoe  or  motion  to  one  who  had  none 
bufore,  I  cannot  ounooivc.  The  blood  moves 
along  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  this  motion, 
when  violent,  is  felti  but  I  imagine  no  man, 
by  thia  feeling,  eouid  get  the  conception  of 
apace  or  moUuii,  if  ho  had  it  not  before. 
Such  a  motion  may  give  a  certain  succes- 
aion  of  feelings,  as  the  eolic  may  do  ;  but  no 
feeiinga,  nor  any  combination  of  foelings, 
can  ever  resemble  space  or  motion. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  he  makes  some 
instinctive  effort  to  move  his  head  or  his 
hand )  but  that  no  motion  follows,  either 
on  aooount  of  external  resistance,  or  of 
palsy.  Can  thia  eflbrt  oonvey  the  notion 
of  a}iace  and  motion  to  one  who  never  had  it 
before  f    Surely  it  cannot. 

Last  of  all,  let  us  suppose  that  he  moves 
a  limb  by  Instinet,  without  having  had  any 

Itrevious  notion  of  space  or  motion.  He 
laa  here  a  new  sensation,  which  accom- 
panies the  flexure  of  joints,  and  the  swelling 
of  muscles.  But  how  this  sensation  can 
convey  into  hia  mind  the  idea  of  space  and 
motion,  is  still  altogether  mysterious  and 
uuiutelligible.    The  motions*  of  the  heart 

•  N«y,theffCMitobMrr^kMi«orWctercrtaiilWi 
tW  e«iitmi»  aK^  that  the  mhw  extcoi  vIR  not  appnr 
ihr  Mnw  lotbtf  iMMh  al  diObmil  puito  of  tbc  bodv. 


and  lungs  are  all  performed  by  the  eon- 
tnction  of  moseka,  yet  give  no  eoneepCaoo 
of  spaee  or  motion.  An  emtnyo  in  the 
womb  haamany  Bodi  motkma,  and  probably 
the  fiselinga  that  aeeompany  tfaem,  withoat 
any  idea  oif  spaee  or  motion. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  oar 
phUoaopbers  have  imposed  upon  themselvea 
and  upon  na,  in  pretending  to  dedoee  from 
sensation  the  first  origin  3  our  notions  of 
external  exiatencea,  of  space,  motion,  and 
extension,*  and  all  the  primaiy  qualities  of 
body — that  is,  the  qualitiea  whereof  we 
have  the  moat  clear  and  distinct  conception. 
These  qualities  do  not  at  all  tally  with  any 
system  of  the  hnnum  fiu^ulties  that  hath 
been  advanced.  They  have  no  resemblance 
to  any  sensation,  or  to  any  operation  of  our 
minda  ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be 
ideas  either  of  sensation  or  of  reflection. 
The  very  oonceptu>n  of  them  is  irreconcil- 
able to  ihe  principles  of  all  our  philosophic 
systems  of  the  nnderstanding.  The  belief 
of  them  is  no  less  so. 


Seetwn  VII, 


OP  THE  XXISTSNCX  OP  ▲  If  ATBRIAL  WORLD. 

It  is  beyond  our  power  to  say  when,  or 
in  what  order,  we  came  by  our  notions  of 
these  qualitiea.  When  we  trace  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  as  far  back  as  memory 
and  reflection  can  carry  us,  we  find  them 
already  in  possession  of  our  imagination  and 
belief,  and  quite  familiar  to  the  mind  :  but 
how  they  came  first  into  its  acquaintance, 
or  wlutt  has  given  them  so  strong  a  hold  of 
our  belief,  and  what  regard  they  deserve, 
are,  no  doubt,  very  important  queationa  in 
the  philosophy  of  human  nature. 

Shall  we,  with  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
serve  them  with  a  quo  warranto,  and  nave 
them  tried  at  the  bar  of  philosophy,  upon 
the  statute  of  the  ideal  system  ?  Indeed, 
in  this  trial  they  aeem  to  have  come  off 
very  pitifully ;  for,  although  they  had  very 
able  counsel,  learned  in  the  law— viz.,  Des 
Cartea,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  who  said 
everything  they  could  for  their  clienta^the 

•  That  the  notton  of  Spaot  U  a  neecMary  condition 
of  ihoufht,  and  that,  a»  iuek.  it  U  impoMible  to  de- 
rive It  from  experience,  haa  been  cogently  demon. 
•trated  by  Kant  But  that  w«  may  not,  through 
■erne,  have  empirically  an  immediate  peiception  of 
MMnethIng  extern  lei,  I  hare  yet  teen  no  valid  reafton 
to  doubt  TheM  0r#orf  Conception  does  not  exclude 
tb^ji  poateriori  INnoeptlon ;  and  this  latter  cannot  lie 
rejected  without  belying  the  evidence  of  consciousncM, 
which  assures  us  that  we  are  immediatriy cognisant, 
not  only  of  a  Sr/but  of  a  Noi-Set/,  jiot  only  of  mind 
but  of  mttiier :  and  matter  cannot  be  immediately 
fcnown<— that  is,  known  a» existing— except as'tomc 
thing  extended.  In  this,  however,  I  venture  a  step 
beyoM  Rcktand  fltewart,  no  leasthan  beyond  Kant ; 
thouch  I  am  convinced  that  the  pbiloMphy  of  the 
two  lormcr  leaded  to**his  condoskm,  which  Is,  in 
fact,  that  of  HwooasoMa  aenat  of  mankind.— H. 
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Bishop  of  Cloyne,  believing  them  to  be 
aiders  and  abetters  of  heresy  and  schism, 
proeeeuted  them  with  great  vigour,  fully 
answered  all  that  had  been  pleaded  in  their 
defence,  and  silenced  their  ablest  advocates, 
who  seem,  for  half  a  century  past,  to  decline 
the  argument,  and  to  trust  to  the  fiivour  of 
the  jury  rather  than  to  the  strength  of 

P  >^    their  pleadings. 

^  Thus,  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  is  set  in 

opposition  to  the  common  tense  of  mankind. 
The  first  pretends  to  demonstrate,  a  priori, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  mate- 
rial world ;  Uiat  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth, 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  are,  and  can 
be  nothing  else,  but  sensations  in  the  mind, 
or  images  of  those  sensations  in  the  memory 
and  imagination ;  that,  like  pain  and  joy, 
they  can  have  no  existence  when  they  are 
not  thought  of.  The  last  can  conceive  no 
otherwise  of  this  opinion,  than  as  a  kind  of 
metaphysical  lunacy,  and  concludes  that  too 
much  learning  is  apt  to  make  men  mad ; 
and  that  the  man  who  seriously  entertains 
this  belief,  though  in  other  respects  he  may  be 
a  very  eood  man,  as  a  man  may  be  who  be- 
lieves Uiat  he  is  made  of  glass ;  yet,  surely 
he  hath  a  soft  place  in  his  understanding, 
C      and  hath  been  hurt  by  much  thinking. 

'"  '^  \  This  opposition  betwixt  philosophy  and 
'  common  sense,  is  apt  to  have  a  very  un- 
happy influence  upon  the  philosopher  him- 
self. He  sees  human  nature  in  an  odd, 
unamiable,  and  mortifying  light  He  con- 
siders himself,  and  the  rest  of  his  species, 
as  bom  under  a  necessity  of  believing  ten 
thousand  absurdities  and  contradictions, 
and  endowed  with  such  a  pittance  of  reason 
as  is  just  sufficient  to  make  this  unhappy 
discovery :  and  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  his 
profound  speculations.  Such  notions  of 
human  nature  tend  to  slacken  every  nerve  of 
the  soul,  to  put  every  noble  purpose  and  sen- 
timent out  of  countenance,  and  spread  a  me- 
lancholy gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  things. 
If  this  is  wisdom,  let  me  be  deluded  with 
the  vulgar.  I  find  something  within  me 
tliat  recoils  against  it,  awl  inspires  more 
reverent  sentiments  of  the  numan  kind,  and 
of  the  universal  administration.  Common 
Sense  and  Reason*  have  both  one  author ; 
that  Almighty  Author  in  all  whose  other 
works  we  observe  a  consistency,  uniformity, 
and  beauty  which  charm  and  delight  the 
understanding:  there  must,  therefore,  be 
some  order  and  consistency  in  the  human 
faculties,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
workmanship.  A  man  that  thinks  rever- 
ently of  his  own  kind,  and  esteems  true 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  will  not  be  fond, 
nay,  will  be  very  suspicious,  of  such  strange 

•  The  reader  will  again  notice  this  and  the  other 
hMtances  wblrh  follow,  of  the  inaccaracy  ol  Reld*i 
language  in  hb  earlier  work,  conbtttuting,  ai  dillipr. 
eiit,  Reaton  and  Common  5ifii«r.— H. 


and  paradoxical  opinions.  If  they  are  false, 
tliey  disgrace  philosophv ;  and,  if  they  are 
true,  they  degrade  the  human  species,  and 
make  us  justly  ashamed  of  our  frame. 

To  what  purpose  is  it  for  philosophy  to 
decide  against  common  sense  in  this  or  any 
other  matter  ?  The  belief  of  a  material 
world  is  older,  and  of  more  authority,  than 
any  principles  of  philosophy.  1 1  declines  the 
tribunal  of  reason,*  and  laughs  at  all  the 
artillery  of  the  logician.  It  retains  its 
sovereign  authority  in  spite  of  all  the  edicts 
of  philosophy,  and  reason  itself  must  stoop 
to  its  orders.  Even  those  philosophers  who 
have  disowned  the  authority  of  our  notions 
of  an  external  material  world,  confess  that 
they  find  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
submitting  to  their  power. 

Methinks,  therefore,  it  were  better  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and,  since  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  vulgar  notion  and  be- 
lief of  an  external  world,  to  reconcile  our 
reason  to  it  as  well  as  we  can ;  for,  if  Rea- 
son* should  stomach  and  fret  ever  so  much 
at  this  yoke,  she  cannot  throw  it  off;  if  she 
will  not  be  the  servant  of  Common  Sense, 
she  must  be  her  slave. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile  Reason 
to  Common  Sense*  in  this  matter,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  philo- 
sophers these  two  observations.  First,  1 
That,  in  all  this  debate  about  the  existence} 
of  a  material  world,  it  hath  been  taken  for^ 
granted  on  both  sides,  that  this  same^ 
material  world,  if  any  such  there  be,  musi 
be  the  express  image  of  our  sensations! 
that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  any 
material  thing  which  is  not  like  some  sens* 
ation  in  our  minds ;  and  particuhurly  that) 
the  sensations  of  touch  are  unages  of  exten- 
sion, hardness,  figure,  and  motion.  Every 
argument  brought  against  the  existence  of 
a  material  world,  either  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  or  by  the  author  of  the  "  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,*'  supposeth  this.  If 
this  is  true,  their  arguments  are  conclusive 
and  unanswerable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  not  true,  there  is  no  shadow  of  argu* 
mcnt  left.  Have  those  philosophers,  then, 
given  any  solid  proof  of  this  hypotheaia^ 
upon  which  the  whole  .^^ht  of  so  aUangfi 
a  system  rests.  Ko.  They  Have  not  so 
much  as  attempted  to  do  it  But,  because 
ancient  and  modem  philosophers  have 
agreed  in  this  opinion,  they  have  taken  it 
for  granted.  But  let  us,  as  becomes 
philosophers,  lay  aside  authority ;  we 
need  not,  surely,  consult  Aristotle  or 
Locke,  to  know  whether  pain  be  like 
the  point  of  a  sword.  I  have  as  clear  a 
conception  of  extension,  hardness,  and 
motion,  as  I  have  of  the  point  of  a  sword ; 
and,  with  some  pains  and  practice,  I  can 
form  as  dear  a  notion  of  the  other  sensa* 
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tioDS  of  touch  as  I  have  of  pain.  When  I 
do  80,  and  compare  them  tr^gcther,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  clear  as  daylight,  that  the  for-  i 
mer  are  not  of  kin  to  the  latter,  nor  resemble 
them  in  any  one  feature.  They  are  as 
unlike,  3'ea  as  certainly  and  manifestly  un- 
like, as  pain  is  to  the  point  of  a  sword.  It 
may  be  true,  that  tho.^  sensations  first 
introduced  the  material  world  to  our  ac- 
quamtance;  it  may  be  true,  that  it  seldom 
or  nerer  appears  without  their  company ; 
but,  for  all  that,  they  are  as  unlike  as  the 
passion  of  anger  is  to  those  features  of  the 
countenance  which  attend  it. 

So  that,  in  the  sentence  those  pliiloso- 
phers  have  passed  against  the  material 
world,  there  is  an  errc/r  p.?riorut.  Their 
proof  touches  not  matter,  or  any  of  its  qua- 
lities ;  but  strikes  directly  against  an  idol 
of  their  own  imagination,  a  material  world 
made  of  ideas  and  sensations,  which  nerer 
had,  nor  can  have  aa  axistcnce. 

Secondly,  The  very  existence  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  extension,  figure,  and  motion, 
since  they  are  neither  ideas  of  sensation  nor 
reflection,  overturns  the  whole  ideal  system, 
by  which  the  material  world  hath  been  tried 
and  condemned  ;*  so  that  there  hath  been 
likewise  in  this  sentence  an  error  jurh. 

It  is  a  very  fine  and  a  just  observation  of 
I/ocke,  that,  as  no  human  art  can  create  a 
single  particle  of  matter,  and  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  power  over  the  material  world 
consists  in  compounding,  combining,  and 
disjoining  the  matter  made  to  our  hands ; 
so,  in  the  world  of  thought,  the  materials 
are  all  made  by  nature,  and  can  only  be 
variously  combined  and  disjoined  by  us* 
So  that  it  is  impossible  for  reason  or  preju- 
dice, true  or  false  philosophy,  to  produce 
one  simple  notion  or  conception,  which  is 
not  the  work  of  nature,  and  the  result  of 
our  constitution.  The  conception  of  exten- 
sion, motion,  and  the  other  attributes  of 
matter,  cannot  be  the  effect  of  error  or  pre- 
judice; it  must  be  the  work  of  nature. 
And  the  power  or  faculty  by  which  we 
acquire  thoee  concc;.tions,  must  be  some- 
thing different  from  any  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind  that  hath  been  explained,  since 
it  is  neither  sensation  nor  reflection. 

This  I  would,  therefore,  humbly  propose, 
as  an  erpfrimentum  rrticu,  by  which  the 
ideal  system  must  stand  or  fall ;  and  it 
brings  the  matter  to  a  short  issue :  Exten- 
sion, figure,  motion,  may,  any  one,  or  aU 
of  them,  be  taken  for  the  subject  of  this 
experiment.     Either  they  are  ideas  of  sens- 


•  It  only  overturns  that  Idealinn  founded  on  the 
clMinsT  hjiMMhcsuof  ideu  being  tomcthing  dilKrrent, 
iKMb  nom  'he  reality  they  repreteni,  and  from  the 
mind  contempiaiing  their  rvprcaentation,  and  which, 
alio,  dcrivet  alLaurn  id«aa  ftoro  without  litis  doc- 
tnne  may.«ul)vert  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  but  it 
even  mpplica  a  basta  for  an  Idealism  like  that  of 
Fichte.    tke  the  foltowiag  Doce— H. 


ation,  or  they  are  not.      If  any  one   of       J 
them  can  be  shewn  to  be  an  idea  of  sensa- 
tion, or  to  ha\'e  the  least  resemblance  to 
any  sensation,   I  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
mouth,  and  give  up  all  pretence  to  recon- 
cile reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter,    ■ 
and  must  suffer  the   ideal  scepticism   to 
triumph.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they    ', 
are  not  ideas  of  sensatiim,  nor  like  to  any    j 
sensation,  then  the  ideal  system  is  a  rope 
of  sand,  and  all  the  laboured  arguments  of    ; 
the  sceptical  philosophy  against  a  material    j 
world,  and  against  the  exis^tence  of  every 
thing  but  impressions  and  ideas,  proceed 
upon  a  false  hypothesis.* 

•  Nothing  i%  easier  than  to  shew,  that,  so  fsr  fk-.'ra 
refuting  Ideilitra,  this  doctrine  aflords  it  the  best  of 
all  possible  foundaltons.  If  Idealism,  indeed,  supposed 
the  existence  of  ideas  as  t^rtfa  qtutdam,  distinct  at 
once  from  the  material  object  and  the  immateiial 
subject,  thrie  intermediate  en'ities  lieing  likewise 
held  to  originate  immediately  or  m(>(tiately  in  aense— 
if  this  hyiHithesis,  I  »ay,  were  requifite.to  Idealism, 
then  would  Reki's  criiicitmof  thatMocthuebeacnm. 
plete  and  final  confuution.  But  as  this  criticism 
did  not  contemplate,  so  it  does  not  confute  that  stm. 
pier  and  more  refined  Idealism,  which  viewsjn  Ideas 
oii)y  modifications  of  the  mind  itsdf ;  and  which.  In 
place  of  sensualizing  intellect,  iiiteilectnaliies  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  Kcid,  (and  herein  he  i%  followed  t>y 
Mr  Stewart,)  in  the  doctrine  now  miintainnl,  asserts 
the  very  positions  on  which  this  scheme  of  Idealism 
e«tabli>nes  itsconilusiotu.  An  F^stical  IdealiAm  ia 
estalriishcd,  on  the  doctrine,  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  merely  sui  Jective,  or  of  the  mind  io^f ;  that  the 
Ego  has  no  immediate  cognisance  of  a  Non.l<^  as 
czikting,  iHit  that  the  NotuEKoUoiily  represented  to 
us  in  a  modification  of  the  sclt.oonscious  Ego.  'lliis 
doctrinelMMng admitted,  the  Idf  alist  has  only  toshew 
that  the  supposition  of  a  Non.Ego,  or  external  world 
really  exikteot,  is  a  grouniiless  aod  unnecessary 
assumption ;  for,  white  the  law  of  parcimofty  pro- 
hibiu  the  multiplication  of  lubstaiKosor  causes  bt. 
yoiid  what  the  plianioincna  require,  t^e  have  mani- 
festly no  riKht  to  postulate  for  the  Non.Egir  the  dig- 
nity of  an  independent  substance  beyond  the  FIgo, 
seeing  that  this  Non.  hgo  is,  eg  hypotMfti,  known  to 
us,  consequently  exists  for  us,oiinr  as  a  phaenonienon 
of  the  fc^.— Now,  the  doctrine  of  our  Scottish  phllo. 
sophers  is.  In  Cart,  the  very  groundwork  on  which 
the  Egoistical  Idealism  reposes  Fhat  doctrine  not 
only  maintains  our  sensations  of  the  secondary  qua. 
lities  to  lie  the  mere  eflteis  of  certain  unknown 
causes,  of  which  we  are  consequently  entitled  to 
affirm  nothing,  but  that  we  have  no  direct  and  imme. 
diate  perception  of  extension  and  the  cKherprim.^ry 
qualities  of  matter.  To  limit  ourselves  to  rxtmstom, 
(or  »fMcr,^  which  /Igure  and  motion  (the  two  other 
qualities  proposeii  by  Reidfur  the  experiment)  sup. 
pose,  it  is  evident  that  If  eMinufon  be  not  immediately 
perceived  as  externally  existing,  extmard  objvcts 
cannot  t>e  immediately  perceived  as  realities  our, 
and  independent,  of  the  percipient  subject ;  for,  it  we 
were  capable  of  such  a  perception  ot  surh  ol>ject*,  we 
shouM  iicoessan!y-be  aUw  capable  of  a  perception  of 
this,  the  one  essential  attribute  of  their  existence. 
But,  on  the  doctrine  •  f  our  Soott'sh  philosophers. 
Extension  Is  a  notion .fugge«t«d  on  occasion  ofsens. 
ations  supposed  to  liedeterminod  by  certain  unknown 
causes  ;  which  unknown  causes  are  again  supposed 
to  be  existence*  independent  of  the  mind,  and  ex. 
tended— their  complement,  in  fact,  coiutituting  the 
external  world.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  Non.  E^ 
is  thus  movly  Ideal  and  mrdiate;  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  really  objective  reality,  except 
through  a  suhjective  representation  or  notion ;  in 
other  words,  we  are  only  immedi^t  ly  cocmiant  of 
certain  modes  of  our  own  minds,  and,  in  and  through 
them,  mcdiatdy  warned  of  the  pbanoroena  of  the 
material  universe.  In  all  esaenUal  reapccts,  th'w  doc 
trine  of  Keid  and  Stewart  is.ldcntlailwlth  Kanfs; 
except  that  the  Oeraan  philoiophfr.in  holding sp«eir 
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If  our  philosopliy  conceniiDg  the  mind 
be  BO  lame  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  our 
notions  of  the  clearest,  most  simple,  and 
most  familiar  objects  of  thought,  and  the 
powers  from  which  they  are  derived,  can 
we  expect  that  it  should  be  more  perfect  in 
the  account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of  our 
opinions  and  belief  ?  We  have  seen  already 
fsome  instances  of  its  imperfection  in  this 
respect:  and,  perhaps,  that  same  nature 
which  hath  given  us  the  power  to  conceive 
things  altogether  unlike  U>  any  of  our  sens- 
ations, or  to  any  operation  of  our  minds, 
hath  likewise  provided  for  our  belief  of 
them,  by  some  part  of  our  constitution 
'  hitherto  not  explained. 

Bishop  Berkeley  hath  proved,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  Tc\Ay,  that  we  cannot  by 
reasoning  infer  the  existence  of  matter  from 
our  sensations ;  -and  the  author  of  the 
'^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature'*  hath  proved 
no  less  clearly,  that  we  cannot  by  reasoning 
infer  the  existence  of  our  own  or  other 
minds  from  our  sensations.  But  are  we  to 
admit  nothing  but  what  can  be  proved  by 
reasoning  ?  Then  we  must  be  sceptics  iii- 
deed,  and  believe  nothing  at  all.  The 
author  of  the  "Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture" appears  to  me  to  be  but  a  half-sceptic. 
He  hath  not  followed  his  principles  so  far  as 
they  lead  him  ;  but,  after  having,  with  un- 
paralleled intrepidity  and  success,  combated 
vulgar  prejudices,  when  he  had  but  ore 
blow  to  strike,  his  courage  fails  him,  he 
fairly  lays  down  his  arms,  and  yields  him- 
self a  captive  to  the  most  common  of  all 
vulgar  prejudices — I  mean  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  his  own  impressions  and  ideas.  * 

to  be  a  nccetsary  Turin  of  our  conceptions  of  extcmnl 
thiiiKi,  prudently  declined  ai«ertii«g  that  tbe^e  un. 
known  things  arc,  tn  thfmtclvft,  extcniled. 
Nuif,  the  doctrine  of  Kant  has  l)een  rigorously 

Cuvcd  by  Jacobi  and  Fichte  to  be,  in  its  legitimate 
lue,  a  dociiineof  absolute  Idcalii'm;  and  the  de. 
monttrations  wliich  the  philosotilicr  of  Koetiigsberg 
has  given  of  the  existence  of  an  extrnial  world,  have 
been  long  ttdmiticd,  even  by  his  disciples  them -elves, 
to  be  inconclusive.  But  our  Scottish  pliiloM}|>herit 
appeal  to  an  argument  which  the  German  phiUisn. 
pher  overtlyrejccted— the  argument,  as  it  is  called, 
from  common  sense.  In  their  hands,  however,  this 
argument  is  unavailing  ^  for,  if  it  begood  against  the 
conclusions  of  the  IdealiKt,  it  i*  good  against  the  pre. 
roise^  which  they  aflord  him.  The  common  sense  of 
mankin<l  only  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  extended  world,  in  assuring  us  that  we 
areconscious,  not  merely  of  the  phsenomena  of  mind 
in  relation  to  matter,  but  of  the  phenomena  of  mat. 
ter  In  relation  to  mind— in  other  wotds,  that  we  are 
immediately  percipient  of  extended  things. 

Reid  himself  seems  to  have  become  otmnircly  aware 
of  this  condition  ;  and,  though  he  never  retracted  his 
doctrine  ronceming  the  mere  s«t<tfr«<ion  of  M/i-ii  i  n, 
we  (inii,  in  his  *•  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,** 
orsertions  tn  regard  to  the  immediate  perception  of 
external  things,  which  would  tend  to  shew  that 
his  later  views  were  more  in  unison  with  the  ne. 
ecssary  convictions  of  mankind.  But  of  this  again. 
— H. 

•  There  is  in  this  and  the  two  following  pars, 
graphs  a  confusion  and  inaccuracy  which  It  Is  re- 
quisite to  notice  — Hiere  la  no  sceptlciflm  possible 
touching  the  facts  of  consciousness  In  themselves. 
We  eannot  doubt  that  the  phtenomeDa  of  cotisdoiit. 


I  beg,  therefore,  to  have  the  honour  of 
making  an  oddition  to  the  sceptical  system, 
without  which  I  conceive  it  cannot  liang 
together.  I  affirm,  that  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  impressions  anHldeos,  is  ois'lit- 
tle  supported  by  reasfiilii,  iWthat  of  the  exist- 
ence of  minds  and  bodSes.  No  man  ever 
did  or  could  ofier  aityi^ftsob  for  this  Belief. 
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ncss  an*  rial,  in  bO  far  as  we  are  conMioua  of  them. 
I  cannot  doultt,  fur  example,  that  I  am  actually 
conscious  of  a  cerUtn  feeling  of  fragrance,  and  of 
certain  perceptions  of  colour,  figure,  \c  when  I  see 
and  fmella  rose.  Of  the  reality  of  these,  as  expe. 
rienced,  I  cannot  doubt,  becau«e  they  are  facM  of 
consdousne>s :  and  of  consciousne-s  I  cannot  doubt, 
because  auch  doubt  being  Itselt  an  act  of  consci'  U". 
nea,  would  contradict,  and,  consequently,  annihi. 
Ule  Itself  BUc  of  all  lieyomi  the  mere  pl>«noniena 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  we  may— without  ft  ar  of 
self-contradiction  at  least—doubt  I  may,  lor  in. 
stance,  doubt  whether  the  rose  I  see  and  nmell  h.^! 
any  existence  beyond  a  phaniomenal  existence  in 
mv  consciousness.  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  cun. 
scious  of  it  as  something  diflferent  fhim  self,  but  wlio. 
ther  it  have,  ind<ed,  any  reality  bevond  my  mimt— 
whether  the  nrU-sr/jTbc  not  in  truifi  only  sr'/— that 
I  may  philoar-phically  question.  In  like  manner,  I 
am  conscious  of  ihe  memory  of  a  certain  past  event. 
Of  the  contents  of  th  14  mem«ry,  as  a  phsenomenon 

fiven  In  consciousness,  scepticism  is  impoMible.  But 
Bay  by  possibility  demur  to  the  reality  of  all  be. 
yond  these  contents  and  the  Apliere  of  present  con. 
sciousness. 

In  Reid's  stilctures  upon  Hume,  he  confounds 
two  opposite  things.  He  renroaches  that  philosopher 
with  incoi:kequence,  in  holding  to  *•  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  his  own  impressiuns  and  ideas."  Now, 
if,  by  ihf  exihience  qf  imprruions  tmd  ideat,  Reid 
meant  their  existence  as  mere  ptuenomena  of  con. 
sdousnesft,  his  criticism  is  Inept;  for  a  disbelief  of 
their  existence,  a*  such  phenomena,  would  have 
been  a  suicidal  act  in  the  sceptic.  If,  again,  be 
meant  by  ('m/  reuions  and  iaeas  the  hypothesis  of 
repreientativo  entities  diStri.nt  fVoni  the  mind  and 
Its  modlfieations ;  in  that  case  the  o!)jectioo  is 
equally  Invalid.  Hume  was  a  sceptic ;  that  is,  he 
aecfp'ed  the  prembet  aflbrded  him  b>  the  dogmatist, 
and  carried  theae  premises  to  their  legitimate  con. 
sequences.  ToMamc  Hume,  therefore,  for  not  having 
doubted  of  his  Iwrrowed  prinoplei.  Is  to  blame  the 
sceptic  for  not  performing  a  part  altogether  incon. 
sistent  with  his  vncatiou.  But,  in  point  of  fkct, 
the  hypothels  of  such  entities  is  of  no  value  to  the 
idealut  or  sceptic  lmpres$ion$  and  Ueatt  viewed  as 
mental  modes,  would  have  answered  Hume^s  pur. 
pose  not  a  whit  worse  than  imprrsifoiu  and  ideas 
viewed  as  objects,  but  not  »»  afTuctions  of  mind. 
I'he  moat  coiulstent  scheme  of  idealism  known  In 
'  he  historv  of  philoaophy  is  that  of  J-  Icnte :  and 
Fichtc's  Idealism  Is  founded  on  a  ba>ls  which  ex. 
duites  that  crude  hypothesis  of  ideas  un  which  alone 
Ke.d  imagined  any  doctrine  of  Idealism  oouki  poa. 
sibly  be  esublished.  And  Is  the  acknowledged  result 
of  the  Fichteaii  dogmatism  less  a  nihilism  tli.tn  th« 
scepticism  of  Hume?  "  The  sum  toaU^say*  Fichte, 
**  is  this :— inhere  Is  absolutely  nothing  permanent 
either  without  roe  or  within  me,  but  only  an  un. 
ceasing  change.  I  know  a'-»jlutvly  nothing  of  any 
existence,  not  even  of  my  own.  I  myself  know 
nothing,  and  am  nothing.  Image*  (Bilder)  there 
are  :  they  constitute  all  that  apparently  exists,  and 
what  they  know  of  themselves  is  after  the  manner 
of  imagc:t ;  images  that  paas  and  vanish  without 
there  iM-tng  aught  to  witne»s  their  transition ;  th«t 
consist  in  fact  of  the  Image*  of  images,  wiihouf  sig. 
niflcance  and  without  an  aim.  I  mvself  am  one  of 
the»c  images ;  nay,  I  am  not  even  thus  much,  but 
only  a  con^sed  image  of  imagea  All  reality  Is  con. 
vcried  into  a  marvellous  dream,  without  a  life  to 
dre«m  of,  and  without  a  mind  to  dream ;  Into  a 
dream  made  up  only  of  a  dream  of  Itself.  Perrep. 
tion  ii  a  dream :  thought— the  source  of  all  the  ex. 
istanoe  and  all  the  reality  which  I  Imagine  to  ro><elf 
oimt^  exlatenoe,ofroy  power  of  my  dcstin..tion— 
Is  tbe  dream  of  that  dream.**— H. 
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Des  Cartes  took  it  for  granted,  that  he 
Uiought,  and  had  seiisations  and  ideas ;  so 
have  all  his  followers  done.  Even  the  hero 
of  scepticism  hath  yielded  this  point,  I  crave 
leave  to  say,  weakly  and  imprudently.  I 
aay  so,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  principle  of  his  philosophy  that  obliged 
him  to  make  this  concession.  And  what  is 
there  in  impressions  and  ideas  so  formid- 
able, that  this  all-conquering  philosophy, 
after  triumphing  over  every  other  existence, 
should  pay  homage  to  them  ?  Besides,  the 
concession  is  dangerous:  for  belief  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  if  you  leave  any  root, 
it  will  spread ;  and  you  may  more  easily 
pull  it  up  altogether,  than  say.  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  further:  the  existence 
of  impressions  and  ideas  I  give  up  to  thee ; 
but  see  thou  pretend  to  nothing  more.  A 
thorough  and  consistent  sceptic  will  never, 
therefore,  yield  this  point;  and  while  he 
holds  it,  you  can  never  oblige  him  to  yield 
anything  else. 

To  such  a  sceptic  I  have  nothine  to  say ; 
j  but  of  the  semi-sceptics,  I  should  beg  to 
I  know,  why  they  believe  the  existence  of 
i  their  impressions  and  ideas.  The  true 
;  reason  I  take  to  be,  because  they  cannot 
help  it ;  and  the  same  reason  will  lead  them 
to  believe  many  other  thing!*. 
f  All  reasoning  must  be  from  first  prin- 
ciples; and  for  first  principles  no  other 
reason  can  be  given  but  this,  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  under 
a  necessity  of  assenting  to  them.  Such 
principles  are  parts  of  our  constitution,  no 
less  than  the  power  of  thinking:  reason 
can  neither  make  nor  destroy  them ;  nor 
can  it  do  anything  without  them  :  it  is  like 
a  telescope,  which  may  help  a  man  to  see 
fkrther,  who  hath  eyes;  but,  without  eyes, 
a  telescope  shews  nothing  at  all.  A  ma- 
thematician cannot  prove  the  truth  of  his 
axioms,  nor  can  he  prove  anything,  unless 
he  takes  them  for  granted.  We  cannot 
prove  the  existence  of  our  minds,  nor  even 
of  our  thoughts  and  sensations.  A  histo- 
rian, or  a  witness,  can  prove  nothing,  unless 
it  is  taken  for  grarted  tliat  the  memory 
and  senses  may  be  trusted.  A  natural 
philosopher  can  prove  nothing,  unless  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  steady  and  uniform. 

How  or  when  I  got  such  first  principles, 
upon  which  I  build  all  my  reasoning,  I 
know  not ;  for  I  had  them  before  I  can 
remember :  but  I  am  sure  they  are  parts 
of  my  constitution,  and  that  I  cannot  throw 
them  ofl*.  That  our  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions must  have  a  subject,  which  we  call 
ourteff,  is  not  therefore  an  opinion  got  by 
reasoning,  but  a  natural  principle.  That 
our  sensations  of  touch  indicate  homcthing 
external,  extended,  figured,  hard  or  soft, 
is  not  a  deduction  of  reason,  but  a  natural 


principle.  The  belief  of  it,  and  the  very 
conception  of  it,  are  equally  parts  of  our 
constitution.  If  we  are  deceived  in  it,  we 
are  deceived  by  Him  that  made  us,  and 
there  is  no  remedy.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  touch  do,  from  the  very  first,  sug- 
gest the  same  notions  of  body  and  its  qua- 
lities which  they  do  when  we  are  grown 
up.  Perhaps  Nature  Is  frugal  in  this,  as 
in  her  other  operations.  The  passion  of 
love,  with  all  its  concomitant  sentiments 
and  desires,  is  naturally  sug<;ested  by  the 
perception  of  beauty  in  the  other  sex ;  yet 
the  same  perception  does  not  suggest  the 
tender  passion  till  a  certain  period  of  life. 
A  blow  given  to  an  infant,  raises  grief  and 
lamentation  ;  but  when  he  grows  up,  it  as 
naturally  stirs  resentment,  and  prompts  him 
to  resistance.  Perhaps  a  child  in  the  womb, 
or  for  some  short  period  of  its  existence,  is 
merely  a  sentient  being ;  the  faculties  by 
which  it  perceives  an  external  world,  by 
which  it  reflects  on  its  own  thoughts,  and 
existence,  and  relation  to  other  things,  as 
well  as  its  reasoning  and  moral  &culties, 
unfold  themselves  by  degrees ;  so  that  it  is 
inspired  with  the  various  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  as  with  the  passions  of  love  and 
resentment,  when  it  has  occasion  for  them. 


Section  VIII. 

OF  THS  STSTSIIS  OF  PHILOSOPHSRS  CONCSRN- 
ING  THE  8KNSXS.*t- 

All  the  systems  of  philosophers  about  our 
senses  and  their  objects  have  split  upon 
this  rock,  of   not  distinguishine  properly 

•  The  philofophen  who  have  most  londlj  appealed 
to  the  veracity  of  God,  and  the  natural  conviction  of 
mankind,  in  refutation  of  certain  obnoxious  mnclu. 
•ion<,  have  too  often  filently  contradicted  that  vera, 
dtj  and  those  conviction*,  when  oppoted  to  certain 
favourite  opinions.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  autho. 
rity  is  either  snod  for  all,  or  good  for  nothing.  Our 
natural  consciousness  assures  us  (and  the/ac(  of  that 
assurance  is  admitted  by  philosophers  or  ail  opinions) 
that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  very 
things  themselves  of  an  external  and  extended  world ; 
and,  on  the  ground  ot  this  knowledgcalonc.  is  the  belief 
oi  mankind  founded,  that  such  a  world  really  exists. 
Keid  ought,  therefore,  either  to  have  iiiveu  up  his 
doctrine  of  the  mere  ra^|r«vf/on  of  extension,  &a,  as 
sul  Jective  nntions,  on  the  occasion  of  sensation,  or 
not  to  M>penl  to  the  Divine  veracity,  and  the<ommon 
sense  of  mankind,  in  favour  of  ooocluaiona  of  i^hich 
that  doctrine  subverts  the  foundation.  In  this  in. 
confristenry,  Reld  has,  however,  besides  De*  Cartes, 
many  distinguished  copartners.— H. 

f  On  thin  subject,  are  *'  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powen."  Eway  II.,  chjq>.  7-15,  and  the  notes  there, 
on.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  recall  to  the  reader's  at. 
tentinn,  that,  by  the  Ideal  Theory,  Reid  always 
understands  the  ruder  form  of  the  doctrine,  which 
hoh's  that  ideas  are  entities,  difTerent  both  from  the 
external  object  and  from  the  percipient  mind,  arul 
that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  finer  form  of  that 
doctrine,  which  holds  that  all  that  we  are  conscious 
of  in  perri'ptinn^  (of  course  also  In  imannntion.)  I« 
only  a  m<  dification  of  the  mind  itseUt— Sec  Note 


OF  TOUCH, 


mi 


1  tensntioiii  vbidi  oui  limv«  no  e%\t(taniSG  but 
\wheii  they  ar«  folt,  fronn  tlie  thbifB  ecig^ 
(gpettHJ  by  thetn.  Arktotle — 'Wilh  w  dn- 
^nguifihia^  a  head  am  ever  applied  to  philoso- 
phieal  difiqiiiiiitio]i»^euiif<]utid5  these  two; 
and  taaJted  eir^ry  aeiisat)0&  to  be  the  fi>rm, 
witlioiit  tho  matter^  of  the  thing  pereeired 
hy  XL  A-^  the  inipressioa  of  a  seal  upon 
wox  hm  the  form  of  the  eeal  but  nothing  of 
thp  niAtter  of  it,  so  he  ooncoived  our  soiiRa- 
tti?a9  tobeimpref^ionaupou  thettiiud;)  vilaieh 
betf  tbe  image^  Likenesfl,  or  form  of  the 
«xteftlml  thing  perccivetl,  without  the  iiMbt" 
t«r  ti  it  Colour,  sounds  and  amell,  aa  well 
»  «3(tensioi),  liguri^,  and  hafdiwaa,  are, 
seeotdhig  to  him,  Tarious  f(inn«  of  matt<?r  i 
OOr  fleimatkHia  &f«  the  tame  forms  im- 
pfinted  on  Ihe  mind,  a  d  perceived  in  its 
own  inteUeoL  1 1  Is  evident  froni  thls^  that 
AnstoUe  made  no  dktinetlon  between  prim- 
aijftiid  aecondary  c|imUtiea  of  bodiea,  al- 
though thai  dtatinction  wws  mado  by  De. 
EQoerittia,  EpknruSf  and  othero  of  the  an* 


I>e»  Cartes,  Mak^branche,  and  Loeke, 
Mvivcd  tho  dlHttnction  between  primary  mid 
aeeondAry  qualities ;  hut  they  mode  the 
fi66i]iida,ry  rjuaiiti^.  mere  aensatioii^f  And 
the  priniary  onee  reaoinbhinces  of  our  Acna- 
Ation^  Thoy  maintaloed  that  colotir, 
aoiind,  and  hetd^  are  not  any  thin  ;^  in  WJioa^ 
hnl  aensotioos  of  the  mind ;  at  the  aame 
time^  they  acknowledged  »jme  partii^Ur 
texture  or  modification  of  the  body  to  be 
Ihe  eanae  or  occaakm  of  those  woBatioua  ; 
hnl  to  this  modific&tioB  tliey  gave  no  name. 
Whe^ea«^  by  the  vulgar^  the  nanaes  of  col- 
onrf  heat«  and  BOund,  nrt^but  rarely  Apphed 
to  th«  seUfiutionJi^  and  tnont  commooly  to 
ihom  unktifin-n  rmiN**  flf  tht^nts  a«  h^th  iieen 
Mlnody  expbiinod.  The  eotu^t  it  ution  of  oar 
nature  tnula  us  rather  to  Attend  to  tlic  tlilnp 
aigniBed  by  the  lenaatlou  than  to  the  senea- 
fjon  it«elf»  and  to  give  a  name  to  the  former 
rather  than  to  the  latter.  Thtia  we  se43, 
tlmti  with  regard  to  ivcondary  qtmlitie^^ 
theee  philo^ophera  tliotight  with  the  valgar, 
And  with  enmninn  ^r^nm\  Their  panwlo\ei! 
wtre  only  ati  ab[iiiie  of  words;   for  when 

|ili«y  maittlAin,  as  an  imp<)rt3i)t  niodufn 
diaooreryi  that  there  k  no  hoai  in  tlie  Hre^ 
thej  mean  no  more;,  than  thai  the  Are  does 
not  fei^  heal,  vhleh  ereij  one  knew  before. 
With  nig^  to  pritnary  qiialitiee,  ihfNw 
phikm^phers  erred  mere  groaaly^  They 
indeed  believed  the  ojtietenoe  of  theme  qim- 
litiea  i  but  they  did  not  nl  all  attend  t<i 
Iho  aniiMt?i>ii>  that  gqmert  theDif  which, 
hftviac  no  namea,  hnvehoen  hi  Utile  eon* 
anlaf^  aa  if  they  hmd  no  esdateeao.  They 
weie  aware»    Itiat   (Lgure,   extension,    nnd 

•  On  (hblflit,  v^  ^f'-t'  tie  U*  iMtm^^  I.  Ill  . 
lllfCtinn  nf  jirtt  »>»J  »  vt^Jiif  (ju  itlit  rt  if**  ftf  wirthir 


ha«iue«^  are  perceived  by  mefttia  of  senft- 
ationa  of  toiu^ ;  wlicnce  they  rashly  eon- 
dnded,  thai^theee  aensations  mtist  be  imfiKgMi 
and  reiemblan^ea  of  hgure,  ejLtenilon,  and 
haidneifr 

The  received  hypothesis  of  ideaa  natur- 
ally  led  them  to  this  eonelusion  :  and  indeed 
cunuot  cotijiifit  irith  any  other ;  for,  aceonl- 
in^  tn  that  hypothesis,  external  thlngH 
must  ^>e  perceived  by  meant  of  images  of 
thmii  in  the  mmd :  and  what  can  thoae 
images  of  external  thin^:a  in  the  mind  be^  but 
the  sensations  by  which  we  perceive  them  ? 

Thi^^  however,  watt  to  draw  a  eonc^luslon 
from  a  hypothesis  against  fact.  We  need 
not  have  recourse  to  any  hypothcsia  tn 
know  what  our  senfiatiuiis  are,  or  what 
they  are  like.  By  a  proper  degree  of  re* 
Hection  and  attention  we  may  undoratand 
them  perfectly,  and  be  »a  certain  tliat  they 
are  not  like  any  quality  of  body,  aa  we  can 
be,  that  the  toothache  la  not  like  a  truutgie. 
How  a  sensation  should  instantly  make  u» 
conceive  and  believe  the  c^visitence  of  an 
eictcnml  thing  altogether  unlike  to  it,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know ;  and  wlien  I  say  tliat 
Ihe  one  luggcsts  the  other,  I  mean  not  to 
exphiin  the  manner  of  tbiif  OOHni.'Ctbn, 
hut  to  expre^  a  fiurt,  which  «V«fy  one  may 
be  conscious  of^oiiiiidy,  that,  by  a  taw  of 
our  nature^  such  a  cpnceiition  tutd  belief 
constantly  and  iumiodiately  follow  the  sens- 
ation. 

Bishop  Berkeley  gave  new  liglit  to  thin 
fubjcet,  by  abcwinj^,  tlmt  the  qtialities  of 
mi  iiianimate  tiling,  such  m  nvaiter  i«  con- 
ceived to  be,  cannot  resemble  any  aenaa^ 
tioo  ;  that  it  is  impuadible  to  conceive  any^ 
thijiL^  ItKr^  titt-  i^on^ttons  of  our  mindft,  but^ 
th  i  of  oihirr  mindn.     Every  one 

tti.i    ..  properly  to  hi*  spnaationamnst 

aosiuit  la  diia;  yet  it  had  escaped  all  Ute 
phOoeophafft  that  came  before  Ilcrkefey; 
it  had  Hicaped  even  the  insvniona  Loi^ke, 
who  had  BO  much  pnictiiiL'd  n'ttection  on 
the  operations  of  his  own  inind,  Ho  di£S- 
cuU  it  is  to  attend  properly  even  to  our 
own  feelin|n«>  I'hcy  are  bo  accuston]e<l  |o 
pa  54  throufrh  the  mind  nnobfttrvcfl,  and 
instantly  to  make  way  for  thdt  which  na-^ 
tare  intended  them  U*  ni^nify,  that  it  ia 
extremely  difficnlt  tii  «Wp,  and  aurvey 
them ;  and   when  wo  think   wc  have  a«^ 

atiired  this  power,  perhaps  the  mind  still 
uotuates  Uaween  the  PH^riiMitirtn    and  ita 
asaoctatcd  quality,  so    il  mix  to» 

gethcr^  ami  prr-sent  w>t  e  ima- 

Kii]atlai)thaliaeQtti|ioi«ii4%-vLi.i  ^«ii.  Thii% 
in  m  ^oie  or  wlisd«r,  vtwat  eppoellt  aides 
am  ifufia  ibUJi*  in  oota^  H  to  tom  ll 
slowly^  the  eolonre  «>«  [wMigrdMiwiidi* 
able,  and  their  dtaaiwHimig  !•  iBmfrKt  t 
hnl  if  it  is  turned  tHi»  Hiey  !oae  thptr  dii^ 
( iiut  inn  I  and  Men  lo  be  of  m^v  iind  tlii^  unie 
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No  Buccession  can  be  more  quick  than 
that  of  tangible  qualities  to  the  sensations 
with  which  nature  has  associated  them: 
but  when  one  has  once  acquired  the  art 
of  making  them  separate  and  distinct  ob- 
jects of  thought,  he  will  then  clearly  per- 
ceive that  the  maxim  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
aboye-mentioned,  b  self-erident ;  and  that 
the  features  of  Uie  face  are  not  more  un- 
like to  a  passion  of  the  mind  which  they 
indicate,  than  the  sensations  of  touch  are 
to  the  prunary  qualities  of  body. 

But  let  us  ofaserve  what  use  the  Bishop 
makes  of  this  important  discovery.  Why, 
he  concludes,  tliat  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  an  inanimate  substance,  such  as 
matter  is  conceived  to  be,  or  of  any  of  its 
qualities ;  and  that  there  is  the  strongest 
^und  to  believe  that  there  is  no  existence 
m  nature  but  minds,  sensations,  and  ideas : 
if  there  is  any  other  kind  of  existence  <,  it 
must  be  what  we  neither  have  nor  can 
have  any  conception  of.  But  how  does 
this  follow  ?  Why,  thus :  We  can  have 
no  conception  of  anything  but  what  resem- 
bles some  sensation  or  idea  in  our  minds ; 
but  the  sensations  and  ideas  in  our  minds 
can  resemble  nothing  but  the  sensations 
and  ideas  in  other  minds;  therefore,  the 
conclusion  is  evident.  This  argument,  we 
see,  leans  upon  two  propositions.  The  last 
of  them  the  ingenious  author  hath,  indeed, 
made  evident  to  all  that  understand  his 
reasoning,  and  can  attend  to  their  own 
sensations:  but  tho  first  proposition  he 
never  attempts  to  prove ;  it  is  taken  from 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  hath  been  so 
universally  received  by  philosophers,  that 
it  was  thought  to  need  no  proof. 

We  may  here  again  observe,  that  this 
acute  writer  argues  from  a  hypothesis  against 
fact,  and  against  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. That  we  can  have  no  conception  of 
anything,  unless  there  is  some  impression, 
sensation,  or  idea,  in  our  minds  which  re- 
sembles it,  is  indeed  an  opinion  which  hath 
been  very  generally  received  among  philo- 
sophers ;  but  it  is  neither  self-evident,  nor 
hath  it  been  dearly  proved  ;  and  therefore 
it  hath  been  more  reasonable  to  call  in. 
question  this  doctrine  of  philosophers,  than 
to  discard  the  material  world,  and  by  that 
means  expose  philosophy  to  the  ridicule  of 
all  men  who  will  not  offer  up  common 
sense  as  a  sacrifice  to  metaphysics. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  this  justice 
both  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  to  tlie 
author  of  the ''  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,** 
to  acknowledge,  that  their  conclusions  are 
justly  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
which  has  been  so  universally  received. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  character  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  and  of  his  predecessors, 
Des  Cartes,  Locke,  and  Malebranche,  we 
may  ventnra  to  say,  that,  if  they  had  tden 


all  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine,  as 
clearly  as  the  author  before  mentioned  did, 
they  would  have  suspected  it  vehemently, 
and  examined  it  more  carefully  than  they 
i^pear  to  have  done. 

The  theory  of  ideas,  like  the  Trojan 
horse,  had  a  specious  appearance  both  of 
innocence  and  beauty  ;  but  if  those  philo- 
sophers had  known  that  it  carried  in  its 
belly  death  and  destructH>n  to  all  science 
and  common  sense,  they  would  not  have 
broken  down  their  walls  to  give  it  admit- 
tance. 

That  we  have  clear  and  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  extension,  figure,  motion,  and 
other  attributes  of  body,  which  are  neither 
sensations,  nor  like  any  sensation,  is  a  fact 
of  which  we  may  be  as  certain  as  that  we 
have  sensations.  And  that  all  mankind 
have  a  fixed  belief  of  an  external  material 
world— a  belief  which  is  neither  got  by  rea- 
soning nor  education,  and  a  belief  which 
we  cannot  shake  off,  even  when  we  seem 
to  have  strong  arguments  against  it  and 
no  shadow  of  argument  for  it—  is  likewise  a 
fact,  for  which  we  have  all  the  evidence 
that  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits.  These 
facts  are  pheenomena  of  human  nature, 
from  which  we  may  justly  argue  against 
any  hypothesis,  however  generally  received. 
But  to  argue  from  a  hypothesis  against 
lacts,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  true  phUo- 
sophy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  SEEING. 

Section  I. 

THE  EXCELLKN'CE  AND  OIONITT  OF  THIS 
FACULTY. 

The  advances  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
optics  in  the  hist  age  and  in  tho  present, 
and  chiefly  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  do  honour,  not  to  phUosophy  only, 
but  to  human  nature.  Such  discoveries 
ought  for  ever  to  put  to  shame  the  ignoble 
attempts  of  our  modem  sceptics  to  depre- 
ciate the  human  understandmg,  and  to  dis- 
pirit  men  in  the  search  of  truth,  by  repre- 
senting the  human  faculties  as  fit  for  no- 
thing but  to  lead  ns  into  absurdities  and 
contrxidictions. 

Of  the  faculties  called  the  five  ietueSf 
sight  is  without  doubt  tho  noblest.  The 
rays  of  light,  which  minister  to  this  sense, 
and  of  which,  without  it,  we  could  never 
have  had  the  least  conception,  are  the 
most  wonderful  and  astonishing  part  of 
the  inanimate  creation.  We  must  be  satis- 
fied of  this,  if  we  consider  their  extreme 
minuteness ;  their  ineonceivable  velocity  ; 
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tba  lingular  Tariety  of  colours  which  they 
exhibit ;  the  mviLrlablo  laws  according 
to  which  tliey  ane  a<:ted  upon  by  other 
bodies,  in  their  rt^lectioiis,  inflcctioiiA,  and 
rtrfractiOEis,  without  the  h^ast  change  of 
their  orif^iuit]  p roper tica ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  thi*y  pervade  bodies  of  great 
deuEiity  and  of  the  c1<>Bcse  texture,  without 
Ttidfitance^  without  crowdijig  or  disturling 
one  another^  without  giving  the  least  seaM* 
ble  impuJae  to  the  U^htesft  bodies^ 

The  fltnicture  of  the  eye,  ivud  of  all  its  *ip- 
purteuAUcet^  the  aduLirable  contriTatic<?s  of 
nature  for  perfonuiug  all  its  various  cxter* 
nat  and  iuterual  motions,  and  tho  variety 
m  the  eyea  of  diflerent  anlnmla^  fluitvd  to 
thfiir  severmi  natures  and  ways  of  life^ 
clearly  demonstrate  this  organ  lo  b«  a  tnM- 
terpiece  of  Natuie^a  work.  Aud  he  imiil 
ha  very  ignorant  of  what  hath  been  dh- 
oowred  about  it,  or  have  a  very  strange 
eut  d  undorstanding,  who  can  seriously 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  raya  of  light 
and  the  eye  were  made  for  one  another^ 
with  consutnniate  wisdom,  and  perfect  skill 
m  optica 

If  we  shall  suppose  an  order  of  bringi, 
endued  with  every  human  faculty  but  that 
of  flighty  how  incredible  w^outd  it  appear  to 
such  beings,  accustomed  only  to  Uie  slow 
informatioiis  of  touch,  that,  by  the  addition 
of  an  organ,  eondsting  of  a  ball  and  socket 
of  an  uieh  diameter,  they  might  be  enabled^ 
m  an  instant  of  time»  without  changing 
their  ptace,  Co  perceive  the  disposition  of  a 
whole  army  or  the  order  of  a  battlCf  the 
fifQT«  of  a  magnificent  palace  or  all  the 
variety  of  a  hindscape  !  If  a  man  were  by 
feeling  to  find  out  the  figure  of  the  peak  of 
Teneri^e,  or  even  of  St  Peter's  Church  at 
Rome,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime.* 

It  would  appear  still  more  incredible  to 
such  beinp  a:^  w©  have  supposed^  if  they 
were  informed  of  the  dii^cnveries  which 
may  be  made  by  this  little  organ  in 
things  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other 
■ense  :  that  by  means  of  it  we  <%n  find 
our  way  in  the  pathkis  ocean  ;  that  we 
can  traverse  the  ^«b0  of  the  earthy  deter- 
mine its  ftgure  and  diraeneionis  <in<l  deh- 
neate  every  regtan  of  it  ^— yea,  tliat  we 
can  measure  the  planetary  orhfi,  and  make 
dlaeovene«  in  the  ephere  of  the  fixed  Altars. 

Would  it  not  appear  ^tiLI  more  astonish - 
ii^  to  such  beings,  if  they  should  be  larther 
inicillB^iI,  that,  by  means  of  this  same  orgaD, 
wm  ma  perceive  the  Cempers  and  dispoai- 
tionsr  the  paasionfl  and  afleeiioEw,  of  our 
fellow-ercalHrea,  even  when  they  want  most 
to  eoneeal  them  ?— that,  when  the  tengue 


«ouM  bo  impotiiUle.    Lrt  Any  mt 
tkCRfKliii  Ibc  dgint  of  ■  rt»m,  with 

i*tift1  mwm,  MM  ht  vui    Nnd   Ui«t 
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a  taught  most  artlVilly  lo  Ue  and  dissembls, 
the  hypocrisy  should  appear  in  tlie  counter 
tuinee  to  a  discerning  eye  } — and  tiist,  by 
this  organ»  we  can  often  perodve  what  is 
straight  and  what  is  crookid  in  the  mind  as 
well  Oil  in  the  body  f  How  many  myste^i^ 
rioufi  things  must  a  blind  man  believe,  If  he 
will  give  credit  to  the  relatione  of  those 
thai  see  ?  Surely  he  needs  as  strong  a 
faith  as  is  required  of  a  good  Christian, 

It  is  not  therefore  without  reason  that 
the  faeulty  of  seeing  is  looked  upon,  not 
only  as  more  nobJe  than  the  other  wmtotj 
but  ai  having  something  in  it  of  a  nitim 
superior  to  seiisation*  The  eridenoe  of 
reason  la  called  $$^nff, not  feeiiti{,\  MmtUlng^ 
or  iaatlnff.  Yea,  we  at©  wont  to  express 
the  manner  of  the  Divine  knowledge  by  ai€- 
mg^  as  that  kind  of  knowledge  whieh  it 
most  perfect  in  us. 


sToirr  t»tscov>jis  Ai.aiotT  ftorniKG  WBfcn 

THK  BLrNU    WJ^y  KO?  €OMPRiaill«t»~THtt 

nSJlMlX  OF  THIS, 

Notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said  of 
the  dignity  and  superior  nature  of  this 
facolty*  it  is  worthy  of  our  observation,  that 
there  is  very  little  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  sight,  that  may  not  be  communi- 
cated to  a  uuLn  born  blind.  One  who  never 
aaw  the  lights  may  be  learned  and  knowing 
in  every  science,  even  in  optics  ;  and  may 
make  disooveries  in  every  branch  of  philo- 
sophy^ He  may  underatand  as  much  as 
another  man,  not  only  of  the  order,  dia- 
tances,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
but  of  the  imture  of  light,  and  of  the  lawi 
of  the  reflectioD  and  refraction  of  its  rayi^ 
He  may  uuderatand  distinctly  how  those 
law^  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  rain* 
bow,  the  prism,  tJ»  camera  obeeura,  and  ^ 
the  magic  lauthom^  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  microscope  and  telescope.  This  is  a 
fact  BuSicicntly  attested  by  experience. 

In  order  to  fierceive  the  reason  of  it,  we 
must  diKtingutsh  the  appearance  that  objects 
make  to  the  eye,  from  the  thh^  mggested 
by  that  appearance  :  and  again,  b  the  vin- 
bte  appeaiance  of  objectSf  we  must  dis- 
tiugnish  ttte  app^ianoe  of  colour  from 
the  appearance  of  ejttension,  figure^  and 
motion^  First,  then,  an  to  the  visible 
appeaianoe  of  the  fiflure^  and  motion,  and 
extension  of  bodiee,  1  conoeire  that  a  man 
bom  blind  may  have  a  distinct  notion,  if 
not  of  the  veiy  thinp^  at  least  of  something 
extfiemdy  like  lo  ifion*  ^lay  not  a  bhjid 
tnan  be  made  to  cotUSeiTv  tital  a  bmly  mo  v. 
ing  directly  from  tlie  ey*,  or  directly  to- 
wards it,  maj  ipp«ar  tn  be  at  rest  ?  and 
that  tlie  nme  mtition  nmy  a^ipear  qutoke? 
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or  Blower,  according  as  it  is  Dearer  to  the 
eye  or  farther  off,  more  direct  or  more  ob- 
hque  ?  May  he  not  be  made  to  conceive, 
that  a  plain  surface,  in  a  certain  position, 
may  appear  as  a  straight  line,  and  vary 
its  visible  figure,  as  its  position,  or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye,  is  varied  ? — that  a  circle 
seen  obliquely  will  appear  an  ellipse ;  and 
a  square,  a  rhombus,  or  an  oblong  rec- 
tangle ?  Dr  Saunderson  understood  the 
projection  of  the  sphere,  and  the  common 
rules  of  perspective;  and  if  he  did,  he 
must  have  understood  all  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. If  there  were  any  doubt  of  Dr 
Saunderson^s  understanding  these  things,  I 
could  mention  my  having  heard  him  say  in 
conversation,  that  he  found  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  Dr  Halley*s  demonstra- 
tion of  that  proposition,  that  the  angles 
made  by  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  are  equal 
to  the  angles  made  by  their  representatives 
in  the  stereographic  projection  ;  but,  said 
he,  when  I  kid  aside  that  demonstration, 
and  considered  the  proposition  in  my  own 
way,  I  saw  clearly  that  it  must  be  true. 
Another  gentleman,  of  undoubted  credit 
and  judgment  in  these  matters,  who  had 
part  in  this  conversation,  remembers  it 
distinctly. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  colour,  a  blind 
man  must  be  more  at  a  loss ;  because  he 
hath  no  perception  that  resembles  it.  Yet 
he  may,  by  a  Idnd  of  analogy,  in  part  sup. 
ply  this  defect.  To  those  who  see,  a  scar- 
let colour  signifies  an  unknown  quality 
in  bodies,  that  makes  to  the  eye  an  ap- 
pearance which  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  and  have  often  observed --to  a  blind 
man,  it  signifies  an  unknown  quality,  that 
makes  to  the  eye  an  ap|>carance  which  he 
is  unacquainted  with.  But  he  can  conceive 
the  eye  to  be  variously  affected  by  differ- 
ent colours,  as  the  nose  is  by  different 
smells,  or  the  ear  by  different  sounds. 
Thus  he  can  conceive  scarlet  to  differ  from 
blue,  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  does 
from  that  of  a  drum ;  or  as  the  smell  of 
an  orange  differs  from  that  of  an  apple. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  a  scarlet 
colour  has  the  same  appearance  to  me 
which  it  hath  to  another  man  ;  and,  if  the 
appearances  of  it  to  different  persons  dif- 
fered as  much  as  colour  does  from  sound, 
they  might  never  be  able  to  discover  this 
difference.  Hence,  it  appears  obvious, 
that  a  blind  man  might  talk  long  about 
colours  distinctly  and  pertinently ;  and,  if 
you  wore  to  examine  him  in  the  dark  about 
the  nature,  compoHition,and  beauty  of  them, 
he  might  be  able  to  answer,  so  as  not  to 
betray  his  defect. 

We  have  seen  how  far  a  blind  man  may 
go  in  the  knowledge  of  the  appearances 
which  things  make  to  the  eye.  As  to  tlx' 
thin;;^    which  are   HUggcsted    by  them  or 


inferred  from  them,  although  he  could 
never  discover  them  of  himself,  yet  he  may 
understand  them  perfectly  by  the  inform- 
ation of  others.  And  everything  of  this 
kind  that  enters  into  our  minds  by  the  eye, 
may  enter  into  his  by  the  ear.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  could  never,  if  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  his  own  faculties,  have  dreamed 
of  any  such  thing  as  light ;  but  he  can  be 
informed  of  everything  we  know  about 
it.  He  can  conceive,  as  distinctly  as  we, 
the  minuteness  and  velocity  of  its  rays, 
their  various  degrees  of  refrangibility  and 
reflexibility,  and  all  the  magical  powers 
and  virtues  of  that  wonderml  element. 
He  could  never  of  himself  have  found  out, 
that  there  are  such  bodies  as  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  but  he  may  be  informed 
of  all  the  noble  discoveries  of  astrono- 
mers about  their  motions,  and  the  laws 
of  nature  by  which  they  are  regulated. 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  there  is  very  little 
knowledge  got  by  the  eye,  which  may  not 
be  communicated  by  language  to  those  who 
have  no  eyes. 

If  we  should  suppose  that  it  were  as 
uncommon  for  men  to  see  as  it  is  to  be 
bom  blind,  would  not  the  few  who  had 
this  rare  g^  appear  as  prophets  and  in- 
spired teachers  to  the  many  ?  We  conceive 
inspiration  to  give  a  man  no  new  faculty, 
but  to  communicate  to  him,  in  a  new  way, 
and  by  extraordinary  means,  what  the  &- 
culties  common  to  mankind  can  apprehend, 
and  what  he  can  communicate  to  others 
by  ordinary  means.  On  the  supposition 
we  luive  made,  sight  would  appear  to  the 
blind  very  similar  to  this  ;  for  the  few  who 
had  this  gift,  could  communicate  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  it  to  those  who  had  it 
not.  They  could  not,  indeed,  convey  to 
the  blind  any  distinct  notion  of  the  manner 
m  which  they  acquired  this  knowledge.  A 
ball  and  socket  would  seem,  to  a  blind 
man,  in  this  case,  as  improper  an  instru- 
ment for  acquiring  such  a  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  as  a  dream  or  a  vision. 
The  manner  in  which  a  man  who  sees, 
discems  so  many  things  by  means  of  the 
eye,  is  as  unintelligible  to  the  blind,  as  the 
manner  in  which  a  man  may  be  inspired 
with  knowledge  by  the  Almighty,  is  to 
us.  Ought  the  blind  man,  therefore,  with- 
out examination,  to  treat  all  pretences  to 
the  gift  of  seeing  as  imposture  ?  Might  he 
not,  if  be  were  candid  and  tractable,  find 
reasonable  evidence  of  the  reality  of  this 
gift  in  others,  and  draw  great  advantages 
from  it  to  himself  ? 

The  distmction  we  have  made  between 
the  visible  a]>pearance8  of  the  objects  of 
sight,  and  things  suggested  bv  them,  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  us  a  just  notion  of  the  in- 
tention of  nature  in  giving  us  eyes.  If  we 
attend  duly  to  the  operutiou  of  our  mi  ml 
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111  tht  use  of  ibh  Jmciilty,  w«  ahaU  pereeiv« 
that  the  Tiuble  mppeanmce  of  objecU  is 
hardly  ever  reearded  by  us.  It  U  not  &t 
all  niiide  an  objeet  of  thought  or  refleC'' 
tton,  but  Gervee  tmly  ^a  a  dgn  to  ititroduoe 
to  the  nund  Aomethktg  ebe,  which  may  be 
dUtinctly  conceived  bythoee  who  neTersaw, 

Thus,  the  visible  appearance  of  thmg«  in 
my  room  varies  alnvmt  every  hour,  acoord- 
inje  SB  Hbm  day  la  clenr  or  cloudy,  tn«  the  sun 
U  m  the  east,  or  eouth^  or  west,  and  as  my 
eye  la  m  one  part  of  the  room  or  in  an- 
other 4  hut  I  never  think  of  these  rariations^ 
other wiBe  thain  a&  signs  of  niomiiig,  noon^ 
or  tkighu  <]f  a  clear  &r  cloudy  sky.  A  hook 
or  a  chair  baa  a  differeDt  ap}>ejbrance  to  the 
eyOj  in  every  differetit  dUUmce  and  poai- 
tioa;  yet  we  eoQccivc  it  to  he  still  Che 
■ams;  andf  ov^rlooklug  the  appcaranee,  wc 
immediately  conceive  the  re^I  figuro^t  dis- 
tance^ and  pofiition  of  the  body,  of  which 
its  visible  or  perspective  appeomjice  ia  a 
sign  and  indisfltiotu 

When  I  seo  tt  mill  aI  the  dlatance  of  ten 
yards,  and  af^erwarda  see  blm  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  htindred  yards^,  his  vLgiblQ  ap- 
peatsneoy  in  its  leogth^  breiadth,  and  all  its 
linear  proportions^  is  ten  times  less  m  the 
last  case  than  it  ia  in  the  first ;  yet  t  do  not 
eooeeivc  him  one  inch  diminished  by  thia 
diminution  of  lii*  visible  figure,  Kay,  I 
do  not  in  the  least  attend  to  this  diminution, 
ev^R  when  I  draw  from  it  Hie  eonclnaion 
of  bia  be  i  ng  at  a  greater  distance.  For  aneh 
i»  the  subtihy  of  the  mind's  operation  in 
this  ease,  that  we  draw  the  conclusion,  with- 
CHU  perot-ivlttg  that  ever  tlie  pFemiaes  en- 
iVM  into  the  mind.  A  thousartd  such  m- 
IJaiiTfit  ml^ht  bo  produeed,  in  order  to  sliew 
IllBt  tht  vitibk  appearances  of  objects  are 
intaniiad  by  nature  only  aa  signs  or  indica- 
tko*  ;  Mid  that  the  mind  passes  instantly 
te  the  thing^  signified,  without  making  ^ 
ImsI  reflection  upon  the  e%n,  or  even  per- 
fitlviiig  that  there  is  any  sneb  thing.  It  is 
la  a  way  aomewhal  ahntkr^  th*i  the  sounds 
of  a  laagoage,  after  it  is  become  familtarj. 
are  overkwksd,  and  we  attend  only  to  the 
things  Pignified  by  them. 

It  is  therefore  a  Just  and  hnportant  ob- 
servation of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  That 
Ihe  visible  appearance  of  ohji^t^  m  a  kind 
<kf  hm^uage  used  by  nature,  to  inform  ua 
of  Iheir  diatance^  magnitude,  and  figure. 
And  Utis  observation  hath  been  very  happily 
applkMl  by  that  ingsnioim  writer,  to  the 
&i^^iiitii»nof  wmephienoiiMna  m  optics,  which 
Ifcad  beliire  perplexed  the  grtsUest  masters 
in  that  science.  The  lama  observation  is 
fttrtJWT  irapi-oved  by  the judlelous  Dr  Smithy 
in  his  Omtcs.,  for  «x plaining  tlie  apparent 
Rgure  or  the  heavens,  and  the  apparent 
ilblanesa  and  magnitudes  of  objects  ae^n 
with  ^IsMiei,  or  hy  the  naked  ♦ye, 

AtuidiEig  as  much  a»  poasihU*  IIh'  rrf^e- 


tition  of  what  haih  htao  raid  by  thc««  ex- 
eellent  writers,  we  shall  avail  oiirselvea  of 
the  di.«^tiuetieQ  batwean  the  Mgus  that  nature 
naetli  in  this  visual  language^  and  the  things 
signified  by  them  ;  lUid  in  what  remains  to 
be  said  of  sight,  shall  first  m;ike  some  ob- 
aervatbns  upon  the  sigus. 


Svefkm  III. 

or  TQB  VmnUiK  JkTFMAMANCEB  OP  OaJfeCTS* 

In  ttiis  section  we  must  speak  of  things 
which  are  never  made  the  object  of  re* 
flection^  though  aknsei  evt^ey  motnent  pre- 
sented to  the  mind.  Nature  intended  them 
only  for  a^ns;  and  in  the  whole  eour^e 
of  life  they  are  put  to  do  nthcr  uie.  The 
mind  has  acquired  a  oonfirmed  and  invet- 
erate habit  of  inattention  to  them  *  far 
they  no  sooner  appear,  than  quick  ba  light- 
ning the  thing  Bigni^ed  succ&sdK}  and  en- 
groesee  all  cur  regard.  They  hare  no 
name  in  language  |  and^  although  we  are 
oonsciotiB  of  them  when  they  pass  through 
the  mind,  yet  their  passage  is  so  quick 
and  so  ^miliar^  that  it  ts  abeolutely  un- 
heeded; nor  do  they  leave  any  footsteps 
of  themeelvts,  either  in  the  memory  or 
imagination^.  Thut  this  la  the  case  with 
rt^gard  to  the  i»eu&atiDn5  of  touch,  hath  been 
sihewn  in  the  hmt  ehapter ;  and  it  holds 
no  less  with  regard  to  tlio  vi&Ible  appear- 
ances of  objectii^ 

I  eannot  therefore  entertain  the  hope  ^ 
being  intelligible  to  thote  wadiffi  who  have 
not,  by  paiiis  and  piaetiee,  fto^uired  the 
habit  of  distinguishing  the  appearance  of 
objecta  to  the  eve^  from  the  judgment  which 
we  form  by  sight  of  their  csolottr,  distaaee^ 
magnitude,  and  figure.  The  only  profcs- 
sloD  in  life  wherein  It  i^  necessary  to  make 
this  distlnctir>n,  b  that  of  painting.  The 
painter  hath  occasion  for  an  ahetractkMii 
with  r^ard  to  visible  objects,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  whi<^  we  here  requiri- ;  and 
thi^  iikdeed  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
art.  For  it  ia  evident,  tliat^  If  he  could  fin 
In  his  imagination  the  visible  appearance  of 
objects^  without  confounding  it  with  the 
things  eigni£i^l  by  that  appearance,  it 
would  be  as  (A»y  for  him  to  paint  from  ths 
life,  and  to  give  evexy  figure  ita  proper 
shading  and  relief,  and  its  perspective  pro- 
portions, as  it  is  to  paint  from  a  copy.  Per- 
apeeiive,  shading,  ^ving  relief,  ana  colour- 
ing, are  nothinir  else  but  eopyinj*  the  a|w 
peajanee  which  thinga  makir  to  the  eyk 
We  may  therefore  biirrow  tuj^iiic  light  eh 
the  subject  of  vinibleappvaraiict;!  f  mm  tliisart. 

Let  one  took  upon  any  faiuiliar  objoet, 
such  as  a  book,  at.  diflereivl  dislanecs  and 
in  difleront  pii«iiions  t  in  hi:  not  nble  to 
afErm,  upon  the  testimony  of  hii  siglit,  thcit 
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it  is  the  same  book,  the  same  object,  whether 
seen  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  or  of  ten, 
whether  in  one  position  or  another ;  that 
the  colour  is  the  same,  the  dimensions  the 
same,  and  the  figure  the  same,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  judge  ?  This  surely  must  be 
acknowledged.  The  same  individual  object 
is  presented  to  the  mind,  only  placed  at 
different  distances  and  in  different  posi- 
tions. Let  me  ask,  in  the  next  place, 
Whether  this  object  has  the  same  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  in  these  different  distances  ? 
Infallibly  it  hath  not     Kor, 

First,  However  certain  our  judgment 
may  be  that  the  colour  is  the  same,  it  is  as 
certain  that  it  hath  not  the  same  appear- 
nncc  at  different  distances.  There  is  a 
certain  degradation  of  the  colour,  and  a 
certain  confusion  and  indistinctness  of  the 
minute  parts,  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  the  object  to  a 
greater  distance.  Those  that  are  not 
painters,  or  critics  in  painting,  overlook 
this;  and  cannot  easily  be  persuaded,  that 
the  colour  of  the  same  object  hath  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  and  of  ten,  in  the  shade  and  in  the 
light.  But  the  masters  in  painting  know 
how,  by  the  degradation  of  the  colour  and 
the  confusion  of  the  minute  parts,  figures 
which  arc  upon  the  same  canvass,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  may  be 
made  to  represent  objects  which  are  at  the 
most  unequal  distances.  They  know  how 
to  make  the  objects  appear  to  be  of  tli(> 
Manic  colour,  by  making  their  pictures 
really  of  different  colours,  according  to 
their  distances  or  shades. 

Secondly,  Kvery  one  who  is  acquainte<l 
with  the  rules  of  perspective,  knows  that 
the  appearance  of  the  figure  of  the  book 
must  vary  in  every  different  position  :  yet 
if  you  ask  a  man  that  has  no  notion  of 
perspective,  whether  the  figure  of  it  does 
not  appear  to  his  eye  to  be  the  same  in  all 
its  different  positions  ?  he  can  with  a  good 
conscience  affirm  that  it  does.  He  hath 
learned  to  make  allowance  for  the  variety 
of  visible  figure  arising  from  the  difference 
of  position,  and  to  draw  the  proper  con- 
clusions from  it  But  he  draws  these  con- 
clusions so  readily  and  habitually,  as  to  lose 
sii;ht  of  the  premises :  and  therefore  where 
ho  hath  matle  the  same  conclusion,  he  cod- 
ceivcs  the  visible  appearance  must  have 
been  the  same. 

Thinlly,  Let  us  consider  the  ap})arent 
magnitude  or  dimensions  of  the  book. 
Whether  I  view  it  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  or  of  ten  feet,  it  seems  to  be  about 
Hcvcn  inches  long,  fivi'  broad,  and  one 
thick.  I  can  judge  of  these  dimenHions 
very  ne^irly  by  the  eye,  and  I  judge  them 
to  be  the  same  at  both  distances.  But 
\rt   it  is  certain,   that,  at   the  difctunce  of 


one  foot,  its  visible  length  aiid  breadth  is 
al)out  ten  times  as  great  as  at  the  distance 
of  ten  feet ;  and  consequently  its  sur&oe  is 
about  a  hundred  times  as  great.  This  great 
change  of  apparent  magnitude  is  altogether 
overlooked,  and  every  man  is  apt  to  im- 
agine, that  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  the 
same  size  at  both  distances.  Further,  when 
I  look  at  the  book,  it  seems  plainly  to  have 
three  dimensions,  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  visible 
appearance  hath  no  more  than  two,  and 
can  be  exactly  represented  upon  a  canvass 
which  hath  only  length  and  breadth. 

In  the  Ust  place,  does  not  every  man,  bv 
sight,  perceive  the  distance  of  'the  book 
from  his  eye  ?  Can  he  not  affirm  with 
certainty,  that  in  one  case  it  is  not  above 
one  foot  distant,  that  in  another  it  is  ten  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  certain,  that  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  is  no  immediate  object 
of  sight.  Tliere  are  certain  things  in  the 
visible  appearance,  which  are  signs  of  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  and  from  which,  as  we 
sliall  afterwards  shew,  we  learn  by  experi- 
ence to  judge  of  tlmt  distance  within  cer- 
tain limits ;  but  it  seems  beyond  doubt^ 
that  a  man  bom  blind,  and  suddenly  made 
to  sec,  could  form  no  judgment  at  first  of 
the  distance  of  the  objects  which  he  saw. 
The  young  man  couched  by  Cheselden 
thought,  at  first,  that  everything  he  saw 
touched  his  eye,*  and  learned  only  bv  ex- 
l)erience  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  visible 
objects. 

I  have  entered  into  this  long  detail,  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  visible  appearance 
of  an  object  is  extremely  different  from  the 
notion  of  it  which  experience  teaches  us  to 
form  by  sisht ;  and  to  enable  the  reader  to 
attend  to  the  visible  appearance  of  colour, 
figure,  and  extension,  in  visible  things, 
which  is  no  common  object  of  thought,  but 
must  bo  carefully  attended  to  by  those  who 
would  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  this 
sense,  or  would  comprehend  what  shall  be 
said  upon  it.  To  a  man  newly  nmde  to 
see,  the  visible  appearance  of  objects  would 
be  the  same  as  to  us ;  but  he  would  see 
nothing  at  all  of  theur  real  dimensions,  as 
we  do.  He  could  form  no  conjecture,  by 
means  of  his  sight  only,  how  many  inches 
or  feet  they  were  in  length,  breadth,  or 
thickness.  He  could  perceive  little  or  no- 
thing of  their  real  figure ;  nor  could  hedis- 
e(>rn  that  this  was  a  cube,  that  a  sphere ; 
tliiit  this  was  a  cone,  and  that  a  cylinder. -f 


•  still  they  Appeared  external  to  the  eye.— II. 

f  I  hit  it  a  mitinterprctatlon  of  ChewMcnp  on 
who«c  authority  thit  ttatement  it  made  g  though  It 
muft  Ik*  conicMcd  that  the  mode  in  which  the  cate  of 
the  young  man,  couched  by  that  dittinguithed  fiir. 
gcnn,  if  ret^ort'd,  fio  t  not  merit  M  the  eulngia 
that  nave  been  lavinhed  on  it.  It  it  at  once  imper. 
tect  and  iiidutinct.  Thnt,  on  the  point  in  quettior-t 
Chetelden  tayi:— •<  He  (the  patient)  kne«  not  t' e 
•hapr  of  aaything,  nor  any  one  thing  ftmin  anothvf. 
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HiA  e}nv  eouid  ool  bform  him  ihat  tbia 
olje«t  WM  near,  and  thnt  mofe  remote. 
Toi?  hilnt  vt  a  man  or  of  a  wonuin,  which 
■^ptaMd  Id  lui  of  mm  uniform  CfilouFj  vari- 
otialy  folded  and  filiated,  would  prpseitt  to 
hia  eye  n^'UUer  fold  or  shadej,  but  variety  of 
oolour.  In  a  word,  hi*  eyes,  though  ever 
m  perfect,  would  at  ^ret  give  him  almost  no 
infQrmation  of  things  viitbout  hiiOt  They 
w^uld  indeed  preient  the  aame  appearances 
t4>  falm  ns  they  do  to  na,  and  speaJt  the  same 
Iftniiyige ;  but  to  him  it  is  an  unknowu 
tongiage ;  and^  therefore,  be  would  attend 
only  to  the  signs,  without  knowing  the  Big- 
oifleation  of  them^  whereas  to  ua  it  lb  a  lan- 
gnagi!'  perfectly  famihar ;  and,  therefore, 
we  lake  no  notice  of  the  signSf  but  attend 
ctnljf  10  Uie  thing  minified  by  them. 


TMAT  CO  tot  It  IS  A   qiTAtltV  OF  BODiBS,  KOT 

A  saKsATjoN  or  TMie  wiNn, 

Bjr  ©oiour,  all  n»en,  who  have  not  been 
lUlOfed  by  modern  phUosophy,  understand, 
not  a  sensation  of  the  mind^  which  can  have 
t}0  existence  when  it  ia  i^ot  perceived^  but  n 
quality  or  niodifi cation  of  bckllefi,  which 
con  tin  Ilea  to  he  the  ^me  whethi^r  it  if;  fseen 
or  not»  The  iicar)eC*ro6e  which  is  before 
me,  ifi  still  a  flcarieUrose  when  1  shut  my 


bowcf  ^r  diJ^Tmt  In  iJitpircr  nuiiriikucrp  ;  bu%  upon 
being  toM,  fchal  Ibingi  wcrc»  who»c  form  he  before 
knew  from  ftrlingt  he  would  carfliJlljr  obb^fi^,  thAt 
br  mlghl  knew  Ihcm  Afaln  ^  but,  having  too  many 
ot^erit  10  litmi  ti^  om«i  ht  forgnt  m«ny  of  I. hem, 
uid  (Ai  tie  Hid)  At  flnitbcteiLnirdtfli  Know^  And  Agsin 
foTfot  A  tbcvuMind  thlnst  In  a  day,  Une  pArtimlar 
iW>l7,  llwuth  11  THA?  AptpHpAT  tnl!iHK»  t  wbH  TtUtt' ; 
HATinf  o(Vn  fotjiot  which  Wr-i  Mie  cat  AT»d  which 
Ihr  (tofSf  he  «'Ai  juhain^l  to  ji^k  ;  hi^f,  CAtchln|[  thi? 
rAt,  which  fie  Jtrew  bjr  ri'dirtfr,^  he  wm  otiierT*?fl  id 
liit.ik  At  httt  tieAdfutIf,  And  then,  *etMng  her  dnwn, 
*A4d^  •  Si>,  fiuii;   I  «hAll  kii^ow  fou  Anirtiier  tilrne/" 

HrjT,  when  CheH«htcii  »Ayi,  **  ibAt  hN  p«Menlt 
*injn  rFCTinly  couchfd,  linrw  nfi*  the  ihApe  of  »n| 
(hlon^  por  AKj  one  thtnjj  tiom  Anf^tijiT*^'  tkC,  IhlA 
on  not  mevn  thflt  he  wiw  no  diffi^rt-neip  bttwwn 
t*ijvctM  fit 4\tftTtfnt  thapn  And  liie*  ;  riw,trihliinier< 
pretAtian  i#erc  Adopted,  the  remt  of  it  e  ciitemefit 
necomet  Tivm^^nK'.  If  he  htd  b«en  ulio^cihcr  inca- 
»w»hl.e  of  A^ifiTf  henfflng  dl0^rTftr»,  it  coiiJd  i^fll  be 
iud  *hAr,  "  brlnif  told  whsl  (hinp  wet*  wL>d«?  farm 
h«  tvTare  linew  from  Icvllnf,  Be  would  eAreAiUjr 
f*mvttPt  I  J;  At  he  might  know  ihein  aiAini"  fof  ob- 
frmtifin  >t](>pmc4  the  pnwrr  of  dl»fiiminationi  And, 
in  fAitltuiir^  the  An«rdQ4e  of  the  dog  and  ctt  would 
h»  UiDoiii^  hvable  on  tbiU  hjrpuAliHu.  1'  i*  |iaict  ihit 
Chrveiden  onlv  mrAnt  ii>  ht,  thMi  tiho  i!iLt)i:a  KblcJi 
ili7  |patiriit  roiild  prerioiul^dlBtlnEuiih  md  deno- 
minAi*?  b^r  trtuch^  heeouM  tint  ttnw  uteotif^r  atidr»|«r 
to  iFiriiT  lit  p.llAtioni  bytttht  And  th\s  it  what  wc 
oiight,  ^4  fit  nift,  W  fluiMrril  nf.  A  ffhcre  And  a  ctibe 
Vould  ctTlsmlY  nflko  lUiTeuf'tit  liiiii|.iiHwti4«v*  on  bim  j 
but  l!  Ill  |m>biibtp  llial  hr  e  M..T1.I  nrr  .irpi  ;n  (o  i?A4:h  lil 

riAmr«  ilioui^h.  in  n  t^^np  t*  t^SHl 

fF«»ufid  for  hfitdinit  1 '  ninlerAiiirift 

wfuiid  *tn#bt(*  A  1*1  n  int«l  *  lit  It 

tlhr'-T-  *i-.-=.      pnd  Aw.ijf.-  in.ii .,-   i,^«i   q.  rnh* 

^-  .1  "fthrfe^  tfi  I    in.PTt  Tturirt  wiih  liLa 

'irrne     (iiii  f{.  (tiMTitinriilr  fhrrn  l>y 


eyes,  and  was  so  at  nudnight  when  no  evo 
anw  it.  The  colour  remaina  when  the 
appearance  ceases ;  it  remains  the  same 
when  the  appearance  changes.  For  when 
I  view  thiB  Hcarlet-njBe  through  n  pair  of 
griH^n  Bpectaelcsi  the  appenrance  ia  changed ; 
but  I  do  not  eonceivethe  colour  of  the  roBo 
changed.  To  a  peraon  in  the  jaimdjee,  it 
has  gtill  another  appearance;  bnt  he  ia 
easily  convineed  that  the  change  i!}  in  bia 
cyv^  and  not  in  the  colour  of  the  object 
Every  different  degree  of  ll^ht  malces  it 
have  a  different  appearance,  and  total  dark- 
ncsB  takes  away  all  appearance,  bat  malces 
not  the  least  chungt^  in  the  colour  of  the 
body.  We  may,  by  a  variety  of  optical 
experiments,  change  the  anpearance  of 
fiL^urc  and  magnitude  in  a  body,  Ms  well  aa 
that  of  cotottri  we  may  make  one  body 
•ippear  to  be  toD.  But  all  mem  believe, 
that,  aa  a  multiplying  glass  does  not  really 
produce  ten  guineas  out  of  one,  nor  a  mi- 
croscope turn  a  guinea  into  a  ten^pound 
piece,  flo  neithiT  dues  a  eoloutcd  glaas 
cliange  the  real  colour  of  the  object  seen 
through  it,  when  it  changes  the  appearance 
of  that  colour. 

The  common  langnaj^e  of  manldnd  fihews 
eridontly,  that  we  ought  to  distmgnish  be- 
tween the  colour  of  a  body,  which  ib  con- 
ceived to  be  a  fixed  and  permanent  quality 
in  the  body,  and  the  appeamttce  of  th.nt 
colour  to  the  eye,  which  may  bo  ^^aried  a 
thoufiand  ways,  by  a  variation  of  the  lig]it, 
of  the  medium,  or  of  the  eye  itadf.  Tlie 
permanent  colour  of  the  body  is  the  cause 
whieh,  by  the  mediation  of  various  kinds  or 
dwcca  of  light,  and  of  various  transparent 
bodies  bterp^sed,  prmlucea  all  ihi^  variety 
of  app^ ranees.  When  a  colouri?d  bodj  is 
piici^ntcd,  there  ia  a  certain  apparition  to  I 
tho  eye,  or  to  the  mind^,  which  we  have  I 
Culled  the  appearance i]f  cofQtiK  Mr  Locks 
calls  it  &n  itfea  i  and,  indeed,  it  may  W 
called  so  with  the  greatest  propriety.  This 
idea  can  havo  no  existence  but  when  it  is 
percetiTGid^  It  is  a  kind  of  thought,  and  can 
only  be  the  act  of  a  percipient  or  thinking 
being.  By  the  const  ttntion  <if  our  imtat«, 
we  are  led  to  eonoeive  this  idea  as  a  *ign  of 
something  eittemal,  and  are  impatient  till 
we  learn  ita  meaning,  A  thounnd  estpen- 
ment^  for  this  purpoe-e  are  mode  every  day 
by  children,  even  before  they  come  to  the 
u*e  of  reason.  They  lo<ik  at  things,  they 
liandle  IhemH,  they  put  them  in  various  po- 
eitions,  at  diflV^reiit  dintances,  and  in  differ- 
ent tights.  The  ideas  of  aight,  by  tbese 
means,  come  to  bo  asiodated  with,  and 
readily  to  su|;gcst,  things  external,  and  ol* 
to^rflther  unlike  them.  In  particular,  that 
iJca  which  we  have  c&llctl  thf  fjftptQranet 
ivf  tt  /aifr,  Kupgt>tt«  tht'  foncf  [I'uu  and  belief 
i>f  ¥i-yme  unknowTi  quality  in  the  btidy  which 
ncf^afiiims  tho  idea  j  and  il  i-% «"  tliid  qiiality. 
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and  not  to  the  idea,  that  we  give  the  name 
of  colour,*  The  various  colours,  although 
in  their  nature  equally  unknown,  are  easily 
distinguished  when  we  think  or  speak  of 
them,  by  being  associated  with  the  ideas 
which  they  excite.  In  like  manner,  gravity, 
maguetism,  and  electricity,  although  all 
unknown  qualities,  are  distinguished  by 
their  different  effects.  As  we  grow  up,  the 
mind  acquires  a  habit  of  passing  so  rapidly 
from  the  ideas  of  sight  to  the  external 
things  sugtrested  by  them,  that  the  ideas  are 
not  in  the  least  attended  to,  nor  have  they 
names  given  them  in  common  language. 

When  we  think  or  speak  of  any  parti- 
cular colour,  however  simple  the  notion  may 
seem  to  be  which  is  presented  to  the  imagin- 
ation, it  is  really  in  some  sort  compounded. 
It  involves  an  unknown  cause  and  a  known 
effect.  The  name  of  colotir  belongs  indeed 
to  the  cause  only,  and  not  to  tlie  effect. 
But,  as  the  cause  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no 
distinct  conception  of  it  but  by  its  relation  to 
the  known  effect ;  and,  therefore,  both  go  to- 
gether in  the  imagination,  and  are  so  closely 
united,  that  they  are  niiHtskken  for  one  simple 
object  of  though t.f  When  I  would  conceive 
those  colours  of  bodies  whi<.h  we  call  scarlet 
and  biue-^'ii  I  conceived  them  only  as  un- 
known qualities,  I  could  perceive  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  one  and  the  other.  I  must, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  dibtinction,  join  to 
each  of  them,  in  my  imagination,  some 
effect  or  some  relation  that  is  peculiar ;  and 
the  most  obvious  distinction  is,  the  appear- 
ance which  one  and  the  other  makes  to  the 
eye.  Hence  the  appearance  is,  in  the  imagin- 
ation, so  closely  united  with  the  quality 
called  a  scarlet'Colour,  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  one  and  the  same  thing, 
although  they  are  in  reality  so  different  and 
so  unlike,  that  one  is  an  idea  in  the  mind, 
the  other  is  a  quality  of  body. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  colour  is  not  a 
sensation,  but  a  secondary  quality  of  bodies, 
in  the  sense  we  have  already  explained ; 
that  it  is  a  certain  power  or  virtue  in  bodies, 
that  in  fair  daylight  exhibits  to  the  eye  an 
apftearanco  which  is  very  familiar  to  ut^ 
although  it  hath  no  name.  Colour  differs 
from  other  secondary  qualities  in  this,  that, 
whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  sensation  which  indicates  it,  and 
IS  occasioned  by  it,  we  never,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  give  the  name  of  colour  to  the  sens- 
ation, but  to  the  quality  only.^     Perhaps 


•ft  It  It  Justly  ohscnreil  by  Mr  Stewart,  that 
the«e  pMiMget  teem  incontinent  with  each  other. 
If  ill  the  perceirtion  of  colour,  the  tcnutlon  and 
the  quality  *<  be  to  clo-ely  united  v  to  be  mi*, 
takvu  (or  one  (>iin»'e  object  of  thouKlit,**  cio«'S  it  nut 
olividusly  loilow,  th  it  ii  ittothm  coinpoui  dod  iioti<<n 
tlic  name  ot  cvtour  niukt  in  gonernl  Im?  Riven  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  hIicu  it  \*  snid  thai  the  name  nf 
eo.our  h  w  9fr  girtu  to  he  $  ntot-ou,  but  to  thr 
quality  on/i/^  Aov*  no  'hts  implv.  thut  every  t.me 
the  wuid  l^  |>r(>ni)iii>('t'd,  the  rjuaiily  l^  MtMiaiid  fii<m 


the  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  tlie  appear- 
ances of  the  same  colour  are  so  various  and 
changeable,  according  to  the  different  mo- 
difications of  the  light,  of  the  medium,  and 
of  the  eye,  that  language  could  not  afford 
names  for  them.  And,  indeed,  they  are  po 
little  interesting,  that  they  are  never  at- 
tended to,  but  serve  only  as  signs  to  in- 
troduce the  things  signified  by  them. 
Nor  ought  it  to  appear  incredible,  that 
appearances  so  frequent  and  so  familiar 
should  have  no  names,  nor  be  made  ob- 
jects of  thought;  since  we  have  before 
shewn  that  this  is  true  of  many  sensations  of 
touch,  which  are  no  less  frequent  nor  less 
familiar. 


Section  V. 

AN  INFERENCE  PROM  THE  PRECEDING. 

From  what  hath  been  said  about  colour, 
we  may  infer  two  things.  The  first  is,  that 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  paradoxes  of 
modem  philosoi>hy,  which  hath  been  uni- 
versally esteemed  as  a  great  discovery,  is, 
in  reality,  when  examined  to  the  bottom, 
nothing  else  but  an  abuse  of  words*  The 
paradox  I  mean  is,  That  colour  is  not  a 
quality  of  bodies,  but  only  an  idea  in  the 
mind.  We  have  shewn,  that  the  word 
colour  J  as  used  by  the  vulgar,  cannot  signify 
an  idea  in  the  mind,  but  a  permanent 
quality  of  body.  We  have  shewn,  that 
there  is  really  a  permanent  quality  of  body, 
to  which  the  common  use  of  thb  word  ex- 
actly agrees.  Can  any  stronger  proof  be 
desired,  that  this  quality  is  tluit  to  which 
the  vulgar  give  the  name  of  colmir  $  If  it 
should  be  said,  that  this  quality,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  colour^  is  unknown  to 
the  vulgar,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no 
name  among  them,  I  answer,  it  is,  indeed, 
known  only  by  its  effects— that  is,  by  its 
exciting  a  certain  idea  in  us ;  but  are  there 
not  numberless  qualities  of  bodies  which 
are  knoDi-n  only  by  their  effects,  to  which, 
notwithstanding,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
give  names?  Medicine  alone  might  fur- 
nish us  with  a  hundred  instances  of  this 
kind.  Do  not  the  words  oftringentj  narcotic^ 
ephpnttic^  cattstiCy  and  innumerable  others, 
s'giiify  qualities  of  bodies,  which  are  known 
only  by  their  effects  upon  animal  bodies  ? 
Why,  tlien,  should  not  the  vulgar  give  a 
name  to  a  quality,  whose  effects  are  every 
moment  perceived  by  their  eyes  ?  We 
liave  all  the  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
nature  of  the  thing  admits,  to  think  that 
the  vulgar  apply  the  name  of  colour  to  that 
qtiality  of  bodies  which  excites  in  us  what 


the  «rPMtion,  cvm  in  the  imag'ia'ion  of  tJie  vul. 
K.ir?-H. 


OF  SEKlNti. 


i:^ 


tile  iiUiluMtpliertt  call  the  idra  uf  cnftittr. 
And  that  tlaiit  there  b  such  &  qu&lity  in 
tmiliBB>»t1  pliilonopheri^  a^Llow,  whti  ^law  that 
there  i«  any  duch  thing  as  bodjr.  Philo- 
sophei^  have  thought  fit  to  lefive  tla.t 
^uftUty  of  bodicfi  wbidi  tlie  Tulfar  ctdl 
evj/r>ii.4^^  ivlthout  EL  uamc!^  aJid  to  gjve  the 
niune  of  cG^&ur  to  the  idea  or  appeoiuiee, 
to  whkh«  OB  WG  liava  ehcwti,  thi*  vtilgar 
give  no  nanie,  liecause  they  tie%'cr  imLke  it 
an  object  of  Ihought  or  retil^otiun^  Hence 
it  appeariB^  tbtl^  when  phUomjphers  affirtn 
tlmt  ctilottf  l»  not  ill  hodtes,  hut  in  the 
uvind,  and  the  vnlgur  nHimi  that  Dolour  is 
Xkot  in  ike  mmd^  but  i»  a  finality  of  biTdiet^ 
(here  i»  no  di^Tcreu^e  between  thein  about 
thinp,  but  only  about  the  mcKoiug  of  n 
word. 

The  TulMr  hare  undoubted  right  to  give 
D&ni£a  to  Uiinp  whieli  they  ure  daily  eon- 
Temant  about ;  und  philo^phen  seem 
joKtly  chargeablf  witb  an  abuse  of  Language, 
nfhen  they  cliange  tXw  meaning  f»f  a  eoui- 
mon  word,  without  giving  wuriiing. 

If  it  is  a  good  rule,  lo  think  with  philO' 
iphers  and  speak  with  the  vulgar,  it  must 
hike  right  to  speak  with  the  vulgar  when  we 
think  with  them,  and  nal  to  abock  tbcm  by 
phi]€}aopbieid  paradoxca,  whkh^  when  pnt 
uito  common  Ungtiage,  expreaa  only  the 
common  een^e  of  mankimL 

If  yon  ask  a  man  tliat  is  no  philosiopheft 

rhat  icoluur  is,  or  what  makew  one  l>udy 

appear  white,   another   searlet^   he   ean-^ 

It  lell     He  leavos  that  inquiry  to  philo* 

kplicri^  and  r«n  embraeo  any  li)  [Mithe«ii« 

ibout  it,  except  that  of  our  modern  pliUo* 

fpheni^  who  aJHrm  that  colour  is  not  in 

'  f,  but  only  in  tbe  mind. 

Nothing  a[ipears  more   shocking  to  bis 

iprehension,    than    lluit    visible    objects 

tould  have  no    colour,   and   that  colour 

should  be  in  that  which  he  cooceifca  to  be 

invijoible.     Yet  thk  strange  paradox  is  not 

only  nniv^tsally  received,  iHJt  considered  as 

oue  of  the  iiobleat  diacoveries  of  modern 

philasopby.      The  ingeniona   Addiimn,   In 

the  Sf}rcffimr^  No.  413^  eii>eals  thoH  of  it : — 

'*'  i  have  here  (lUpposetl  tluit  my  reader  is 

juaiiited  with  tlmtgreat  m  (Mien  i  discovery , 

fhich  IS   at   present   mnveraally  aeknow- 

^lvd;cd  by  all    the   tnquirera   intu    natural 

pbiJoAopby — namely,  that  light  and  colourn^ 

IpfCvheDded   by   the   imagination ^  are 

*  ~mB  in  the  mind,  and  not  (fualitifa 

'that  have  wiy  existence  in  matter,     Asthrs 

is  A  truth   which  hns  been  V'rov^l  ineon- 

fJjiUbly  by  many  modern  philafiopbora,  and 

I  knAiedf  mat  ef  tta«  fkam  ^»eGtilalioiui  in 

taeioitoift  if  the  EngHili  readur  would  we9 

I  notion  ciEpla'tkfd  at  large,  he  may 'And  It 

I  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  i»eeotidbook  of 

'Loi.'ke*R'  E^Hi^mi  Human  Understanding/  '* 

Mr  Locke  wbA  Mr  Addison  are  writem 

who  have  dtmttrv^  m  well  of  tnankiniV  that 


one  mu&t  fee!  »ume  nnca^iness  In  dlfibrltig 
from  them,  and  would  wiidi  tfi  ascribe  all 
the  merit  that  in  doe  to  a  discovery  upon 
which  they  put  do  high  a  value.  And^  in- 
deed, it  is  jtuit  to  a£^owledge  that  Locke, 
and  other  modem  philosophers^  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  secondary  qtialitics,  imvc  the  nifldt 
uf  distiijguishing  mnre  accurately  than  tluMft 
that  wont  before  them.,  between  the  sensa* 
tion  hi  the  mind,  and  that  constitution  or 
quality  of  bodies  which  gives  occasion  to 
tlio  ecnsatioiu  They  have  shewn  clearly 
that  tiicj^  two  things  ar@  not  only  distlnet^ 
but  alto^etiicr  unlike  ;  thnt  there  is  no 
etinilltude  between  the  cfHuii'ia  of  an  odo- 
rous body  and  the  sensation  of  smelly  or 
between  the  vibr^tiomi  of  a  sounding  hody 
and  the  sensation  of  sound  ;  that  there  ean 
be  no  reseniblanee  between  the  feeling  ut 
heat,  and  the  couititntion  of  the  hen  led 
body  which  occasions  it^  or  between  ih© 
appearance  whleh  a  coloured  hody  makeato 
the  eye,  and  tlio  texture  of  the  body  which 
^iBiea  that  appei  ranee. 

Nor  was  the  merit  smal]  of  diatingnishing 
these  thing?  accimitely  ;  t>e^uise,  however 
dilferent  and  uiihke  in  their  nature^  they 
hnve  been  aUay»  so  atteocfated  in  the  inra- 
gtnation^  a»  to  coalesoe,  aa  it  were^  into  one 
two- faced  form,  whidi,  from  it^  antphlhioua 
nature^  could  not  justly  he  apprnpriitted 
cither  to  body  or  mind ;  and,  tmtU  it  waa 
properly  distiiiguiftbed  into  itaditterent  con- 
stituent part3,  it  waa  impc»ssihlc  to  assign  1o 
cither  their  juat  iharea  in  it.  None  of  the 
ancient  philoAopherS'  had  made  thb  distinc- 
tion.* The  followers  of  Demoeritua  and 
Epicurus  conceived  the  forms  of  lieat,  and 
sound,  and  colour,  to  be  in  the  mind  only; 
hut  tluit  our  eeiiiea  lalkoloo^ly  representjed 
them  aa  being  in  bodies ^  The  Peripatetics 
imagined  tliat  t!ioi^e  formw  are  really  in 
bodies^  and  that  the  images  of  them  are 
conveyed  to  the  mtud  by  our  aensee.i' 

The  one  system  made  the  senses  natitr- 
atly  fallacious  nud  deceitful  ;  the  other 
made  the  qualities  of  hody  to  resemble  the 
ecnBatiunii  of  the  mind.  Nor  was  it  possible 
t*i  find  a  thirtl»  without  in:!'. ^  '  *-iinc- 
1  ion  we  have  mentioned;  !■  leed, 

the  errors  of  both  rh<e»afiLi>  i,.  ..  ^;;^aro 
uvuided,  and  we  are  not  left  under  thu  luird 
neee^ity  of  believiug,  either,  on  the  omo 
luunt  that  our  s<maationa  atv  like  to  the 
qualittcfl  of  body,  or,  on  the  other,  that 
God  hath  gtveti  n«  one  faculty  to  deceive  tia, 
tkiiil  II  n  other  to  deti*et  the  che^tt* 


10  tli> 
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We  desire,  therefore,  with  pleasure^  to 
do  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  and 
other  modem  philosophers,  with  regard  to 
colour  and  other  secondary  qualities,  and 
to  ascribe  to  it  its  due  merit,  while  we  beg 
leave  to  censure  the  hmguage  in  which 
they  Imve  expressed  their  doctrine.  When 
they  had  expUined  and  efitablished  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  appearance  which  co- 
lour makes  to  the  eye,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  coloured  body  which,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  causes  tlmt  appearance, 
the  question  was,  wlicther  to  give  the 
name  of  colour  to  the  cause  or  to  the  ef- 
fect ?  By  fiiving  it,  as  they  have  done,  to 
the  effect,  they  set  philosophy  apparently 
in  opposition  to  common  sense,  and  expose 
it  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar.  But  liad 
they  given  the  name  of  colour  to  the  cause, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  must 
then  have  alfirmed,  with  the  vulgar,  that 
colour  is  a  quality  of  bodies  ;  and  that 
there  is  neither  colour  nor  anything  like 
it  in  the  mind.  Their  language,  as  well 
as  their  sentiments,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  common  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind,  and  true  Philosophy  would 
have  joined  hands  with  Common  Sense. 
As  Locke  was  no  enemy  to  common  sense, 
it  may  be  presumed,  that,  in  this  instance, 
as  in  some  others,  he  was  seduced  by  some 
received  hypothesis ;  and  that  this  was  ac- 
tually the  case,  will  appear  in  the  following 
section. 


Section  VI. 

THAT  NONB  OP  OUR  SENSATIONS  ARB  R£- 
KKMBLANCES  OF  ANY  OP  THE  QUALITIES 
OF  BODIES. 

A  second  inference  is,  that,  although  co- 
lour  is  really  a  quality  of  body,  yet  it  is 
not  represented  to  the  mind  by  an  idea  or 
sensation  that  resembles  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  suggested  by  an  idea  which  does 
not  in  the  least  resemble  it  And  this  in- 
ference is  applicable,  not  to  colour  only,  but 
to  all  the  qualities  of  body  which  we  have 
examined. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the 
analysis  we  have  hitherto  given  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  five  senses,  and  of  the  quail* 
ties  of  bodies  discovered  by  them,  no  in- 
stance hath  occurred,  either  of  any  sensation 
which  resembles  any  quality  of  body,  or  of 
any  quality  of  body  whose  image  or  rcsem- 
bUince  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of 
.;  the  senses. 

There  is  no  phnMiomenon  in  nature  more 

:    unaccountable  than  the  intercon  mo  that  is 

j   carried  on  between  the  mmd  and  the  ex- 

.    ternal   world—there    is    no  phtcnomenon 

i^hich    philosophical   spirits   have   shewn 


greater  avidity  to  pry  into,  and  to  resolve. 
It  is  agreed  by  all,  Uiat  this  intercourse  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  senses;  and 
this  satisfies  the  vulgar  curiosity,  but  not 
the  philosophic.  Philosophers  must  have 
some  system,  some  hypothesis,  that  shews 
the  maimer  in  which  our  senses  make  us 
acquainted  with  external  things.  All  the 
fertility  of  human  invention  seems  to  have 
produced  only  one  hypothesis  for  this  pur- 
pose, which,  therefore,  hath  been  univer- 
sally received  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  mind, 
like  a  mirror,  receives  the  images  of  things 
from  without,  by  means  of  the  senses ;  so 
that  their  use  must  be  to  convey  these  images 
into  the  mind.* 

Whether  to  these  images  of  external 
things  in  the  mind,  we  give  the  name  of 
sensible  forms,  or  sensible  species^  with  the 
Peripatetics,  or  the  name  of  ideas  of  smso' 
tion,  with  Locke ;  or  whether,  with  later 
philosophers,  we  distinguish  sensationSy 
which  are  immediately  conveyed  by  the 
senses,  from  idtas  of  sensation,  which  are 
faint  copies  of  our  sensations  retained  in 
the  memory  and  imagination  ;-f-  these  are 
only  differences  about  words.  The  hypo- 
thesis I  have  mentioned  is  common  to  all 
these  different  systems. 

The  necessary  and  allowed  consequence 
of  this  hypothesis  is,  that  no  material  thing, 
nor  any  quality  of  material  things,  can  be 
conceived  by  tis,  or  made  an  object  of 
thought,  until  its  image  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  senses.  We  shall 
examine  this  hypothesis  particularly  after- 
wards, and  at  this  time  only  observe,  that, 
in  consequence  of  it,  one  would  naturally 
expect,  that  to  every  quality  and  attribute 
of  body  we  know  or  can  conceive,  there 
should  be  a  sensation  corresponding,  which 
is  the  image  and  resemblance  of  that  qua- 
lity ;  and  tliat  the  sensations  which  have 
no  similitude  or  resemblance  to  body,  or  to 
any  of  its  qualities,  should  give  us  no  con- 
ception of  a  material  world,  or  of  anything 
belonging  to  it.  These  things  might  be  ex- 
pected as  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
hypothesis  we  have  mentioned. 

Now,  we  have  considered,  in  this  and 
the  preceding  chapters.  Extension,  Figure, 
Solidity,  Motion,  Hardness,  Roughness,  as 
well  as  Colour,  Heat,  and  Cold,  Sound, 
Taste,  and  Smell.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  our  nature  and  constitution 
lead  us  to  conceive  these  as  qualities  of 
body,  as  all  mankind  have   always  con- 

•  Thif  If  incorrect,  enpoclally  ai  it  SMeitt  that 
the  011^  univertat  hyn^ithrtitof  philoMphv  wuplhat 
**  the  mind  recotvi'i  tiic  images  uf  thtnn  Rom  wlUi- 
otit,"  meaninit  by  these  images,  immediate  or  npie. 
•entativc  objects,  I'lffbrent  firom  Um  oiodUlcatloiM  of 
the  thinking  sutject  itaeit— H. 

♦  He  rcAn  to  Humei  a-t-^i-  '-tmtnr.  Mid 
Hobbci,  had  nrtvioiul*  •^"  '-■a  dtaMsp. 
ing  semse^^mU, 
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e«ive>il  Ihem  to  be.  We  hftve  lilraviae  eiui- 
imaed  witii  groat  uttsntiou  the  Tanous 
MHiiitinniii  we  bnre  by  Tn<*Aii9  of  the  live 
MOMS,  Rnd  are  nol  able  to  find  atnutig 
Ibem  all  one  «iUi^lo*  tmskg^  of  body^  oir  of 
tmy  of  lis  qdAlitiea.  From  whence,  then, 
come  tho^  imsg;e3  of  Imdy  &iid  of  its  qaa* 
Utit^  inti>  the  mind  ?  Let  philoaophens  re> 
»^Jve  ihi^a  question*  All  F  caa  say  b,  that 
they  ccini^  not  by  tlie  aetiBfls.  I  am  a  lire 
thi^t,  hy  proper  attention  and  care,  I  may 
know  uiy  sensations,  and  be  able  to  affirra 
wtth  certainty  wh:it  they  resemble,  tkttd  what 
they  do  not  reficmble.  I  have  examined 
Uieni  otte  by  one,  svnd  compared  them  with 
iBalter  and  its  qualities ;  and  I  G&naot  find 
one  of  iJiem  that  confeaseH  a  reaemblmg 
feature. 

A  truth  so  evideui  as  Ibis— that  oar  eens- 
ationA  arc  not  imager  of  matter,  or  of  any 
of  iid  i^ij^'UiiieEi — ought  not  to  yield  to  a  by- 
f>othE«ia  sn{;h  As  th^tabo^o-meatinned,  how- 
ever uieient,  or  however  u&iTersally  re- 
r^red  by  philo^ophei^  ;  nor  enn  there  be 
any  Amicable  unioQ  between  the  two.  This 
will  appear  by  »ome  re^ectionB  iipoi)  the 
i«pirit  of  the  anctetit  and  modern  philosophy 
concemii]^  sensation. 

During  the  reign  of  tbe  Poripttetic  pbi- 
Joflophy,  our  aensationa  were  rtot  mlDutety 
or  aceuntely  examined.  The  ntteniion 
^f  pbUosopliers,  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar, 
was  turned  to  the  thinga  HJgnilied  by  tttem  : 
tfa^y^fore,  in  eonsequence  of  the  eomraon 
hypothetis,  it  was  taken  for  granled^  that 
ij[  the  senjtitiona  ^yo  hiive  .^r^g^  QitiS£irD»l 
TEfnjg^,  -^-  ^^-  ffyxnw  or  imttccs  of  these 
exten  And  thna  the  truth  wt? 

*  BBTOli'  ;.  itldel  eiiiirely  to  the  hypo- 

tbcsis,  and  was  altogt^iher  suppressed  l>y  iL 

Dea  CarieA  gaye  a  noble   exftmi*!**  of 

turning  our  attention  inward,  luii  ucruti- 

nizii>g  our  eeumtions;   and  this  example 

hath  been  tery  worthily  followed   by  mo- 

dam   philuflophersT   partienbrly  by   iliile- 

brsuxelie,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Ilumi^    The 

effect  of  this  Hcrutiny  hath  been,  a  j^radual 

discovery  of  the  truth  &bove<mentioncd — to 

wit,  the  dissmiilitude  between  the  itcnsa- 

tionsi  of  our  minds,  and  the  qualities  or 

aUributas  of  ma  msentient  inert  subatanee, 

\    •neh  m  we  oonceiTe  matter  to  be.     But 

i  ibit  Yalnabt«  and  nieful  diaea¥«f;y,  iti  its 

I   diffbrent  atagca,  hath  still  been  unhappily 

I  united  to  the  aocieut  hy^ioth^is— and  from 

this  inauspicious    match   of   opmions,   so 

unfriendly  and  di»cordant  in  their  rmtureai 

have  arkeii  thos^  monsters  of  {laradox  nml 

seepliciam  with  which  llie  modern  pbilo^wi- 

phy  is  t*#o  justly  ebargeable. 

L*wke  saw  olwirly,  and  proved  inron- 
testjiblyf  that  tbi*  srD»atioiis  we  have  by 
taste,  smell,  and  hoanng,  ah  well  as  the 


1  licit  Iklllt;  f^CQIIatflL— II, 


sensations  of  iH^lour,  betit^  and  cold,  are 
not  resenibbrioes  of  anything  in  bodies; 
and  in  thia  he  agrees  with  Deii  Cartes  atid 
Malebmuche,  Joining  this  opinion  with 
the  hypotbcaisj  it  follows  necessariiy,  that 
three  »ensGs  of  the  five  are  cut  off  from 
giving  us  any  iotelligeiice  of  the  material 
world,  as  being  altogether  Inept  for  that 
otfice.  Smell,  and  taste,  and  sound,  as  well 
OS  colour  and  heat,  can  have  no  more  rein* 
tion  to  body,  than  anger  or  gratitude ;  nor 
ought  thg  former  to  be  called  quaUtiea  of 
body,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  any 
more  tlian  the  latter.  For  it  was  natural 
and  obvious  to  arpte  thus  from  that  hypo- 
thesis: if  heat,  and  colour,  atid  »jund 
are  real  qualities  of  body,  the  ^nsationa 
by  which  we  rierccivc  them  mtist  be  re- 
semblancea  of  those  qualities;  but  these 
senaatiena  ara  not  resemblances;  there- 
fore, those  are  not  real  qualities  of  body. 

We  nee,  Ihen.  that  Locke,  having  found 
that  the  ideaa  of  aeeondary  quaJities  are  no 
reaemblancee,  was  eompelled,  by  a  hypo* 
tliCftis  common  to  all  philoaopberB,  to  deny 
that  they  are  real  qualities  of  body.  It 
IS  more  difBeult  to  assign  a  reason  why, 
after  thin,  he  should  call  them  sei^ndar^ 
qwilUief  i  for  this  name,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  of  his  invention^*  Surely  he  did  nol 
mean  that  they  were  secondary  qualities  of 
tbe  mind ;  and  I  do  not  sE^e  with  what  pro- 
priety, or  even  by  what  totenible  license, 
he  could  call  them  secondary  quaUtiea  of 
body,  after  Bnding  that  they  xvcre  no  qtia- 
lilies  of  body  at  alL  In  this,  be  iseems  to 
have  sacrifice<l  to  Common  Seuse,  and  to 
have  been  led  by  ber  authority  even  m 
opposition  to  his  hypothesis.  The  aame 
sovereign  mistress  of  our  opinions  that  led 
this  philosopher  to  call  those  things  second- 
ary qualities  of  body,  which,  aceotding  to  hi« 
prmciplt'^  and  reasoninpi,  were  no  qualities 
of  body  at  all,  h^h  led,  not  the  vulpu^  of 
all  ages  only,  but  philosophers  ako,  and 
evou  the  disciples  of  Locke,  to  believe  them 
to  be  real  qualities  of  body-^^he  hath  led 
them  to  biireatii^te,  by  exi^rimcnts,  tbe 
nature  of  colour,  and  ^und,  and  heat,  in 
bodies-  Nor  hath  this  Investigation  been 
fruitless,  as  it  must  have  l?een  if  there  had 
been  no  sudi  thing  in  bmlies  i  on  the  con- 
trary, it  hath  produced  ver^*  noble  and 
useful  diseoveries,  which  make  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  nnturul  pbilc»iophy.  If, 
th«n,  natural  philosophy  be  not  a  dr«ani, 
there  Is  aomeibing  in  bcMJiea  whkh  we  oaJl 
c^our,  and  htaU  and  t&»nd.  And  if  Ihii 
be  S0|  the  hyfiothesia  f^tn  which  tlui  eon* 


.illtirt,  wATf  n*i  nmKi  tn  iinti-nrHiH  uf 
P  hr  ilintiiirtUHi  twhlrh  in'  amiJii  »i  tht'ni  Ha 

^k-h-<jU<.       the    trrrn*    Hurt    iiiii  '^li*^ 

«■  t  hftTt  iioticvrt,  in  rhe  a*t«i  At» 

mntlivd  out,  tiQwcfrt^   A  a^thti-  ...h  *( 

qu.iluii*  ttiM»  Ui«i  in  qur«tJ8ii,~K. 
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trary  is  concluded,  must  be  false :  for  the 
argument,  leading  to  a  false  conclusion, 
recoils  against  the  hypothesis  from  which 
it  was  drawn,  and  thus  directs  its  force 
backward.  If  the  qualities  of  body  were 
known  to  us  only  by  sensations  that  resem- 
ble them,  then  colour,  and  sound,  and 
heat  could  be  no  qualities  of  body ;  but 
these  are  real  qualities  of  body ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  qualities  of  body  are  not  known 
only  by  means  of  sensations  that  resemble 
them. 

But  to  proceed.  What  Ijocke  had  proved 
with  regard  to  the  sensations  we  have  by 
smellf  taste,  and  hearing,  Bishop  Berkeley 
proved  no  less  unanswerably  with  regard 
to  all  our  other  sensations;*  to  wit,  tliat 
none  of  them  can  in  tlie  least  resemble  the 
qualities  of  a  lifeless  and  insentient  being, 
such  as  matter  is  conceived  to  bo.  Mr 
Hume  hath  confirmed  this  by  his  authority 
and  reasoning.  This  opinion  surely  looks 
with  a  very  malign  aspect  upon  the  old  hypo- 
thesis ;  yet  that  hypothesis  hath  still  been 
retained,  and  conjoined  with  it.  And  what 
a  brood  of  monsters  hath  this  produced  1 

The  first-bom  of  this  union,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  harmless,  was.  That  the 
secondarv  qualities  of  body  were  mere  sens- 
ations of  the  mind.  To  pass  by  Male- 
branche*H  notion,  of  seeing  all  things  in  the 
ideas  of  the  divine  mind,-!*  as  a  foreigner, 
never  naturalized  in  this  isUnd ;  the  next 
was  Berke!ey*s  system,  That  extension, 
and  figure,  and  hardness,  and  motion — that 
land,  and  sea,  and  houses,  aud  our  own 
bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  our  wives,  and 
children,  and  friends — are  nothing  but  ideas 
of  the  mind :  and  that  there  is  nothing 
existin:^  in  naturo,  but  minds  and  ideas. 

The  progeny  that  followed,  is  still  more 
frightful ;  so  tliat  it  is  surprising,  tliat  one 
could  bo  found  who  had  the  courage  to  act 
the  midwife,  to  rear  it  up,  and  to  usher  it 
into  the  world.  No  causes  nor  effects  ;  no 
substances,  material  or  spiritual;  no  evi- 
dence, even  in  mathematical  demonstration ; 
no  liberty  nor  active  power ;  nothing  exist- 
ing in  nature,  but  impressions  and  ideas 
following  each  other,  without  time,  place, 
or  subject.  Surely  no  age  ever  produced 
such  a  system  of  opinions,  justly  deduced 
with  great  acutcncss,  perspicuity,  and  ele- 
gance, from  a  principle  universally  received. 


•  Baylc,  bfjbre  Berkeley ^  shewed  that  the  reason. 
Ing  of  Malcbranrhc  against  the  external  reality  of 
the  secondary  qualities,  when  carried  to  its  legitimate 
issue,  subverted  also  that  or  the  primary.— H. 

f  Malebranche.  it  should  be  ohsenred,  distln. 
guished  more  precsely  th<in  Dps  Cartes,  or  any  pre. 
Tiout  philosopher,  primary  from  secondary  (juali. 
tics;  and  pereevtion  lidte)  ftom  tenMation  {seuti. 
mm/.)  He  regarded  the  M^nsation  of  the  vci-ondary 
qualltict  a*  the  mere  subJectiTe  feclmg  which  the 
human  mind  had  of  its  own  afllKtiona ;  but  the  per- 
ccption  of  the  i>rimary  he  considered  as  an  objective 
Intuition  it  ot)tn>n«d  of  these,  as  represented  in  (he 
divine  mind  — H. 


The  hypothesis  we  have  mentioned  is  the 
father  of  them  all.  The  dissimilitude  of 
our  sensations  and  feelings  to  external  things, 
is  the  innocent  mother  of  most  of  them. 

As  it  happens  sometimes,  in  an  arith- 
metical operation,  that  two  errors  balance 
one  another,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  little 
or  nothing  affected  by  them  ;  but  when  one 
of  them  is  corrected,  and  the  other  left,  wo 
arc  led  farther  from  the  truth  than  by  both 
together :  so  it  seems  to  have  happened  in 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  of  sensation, 
compared  with  the  modem.  The  Peripa- 
tetics adopted  two  errors;  but  the  last 
served  as  a  corrective  to  the  first,  and  ren- 
dered  it  mild  and  gentle;  so  that  their 
system  had  no  tendency  to  scepticism. 
Tho  mo<lems  have  retained  the  first  of  those 
errors,  but  have  gradually  detected  and 
corrected  the  last.  The  consequence  hath 
been,  that  the  light  wehavestrackoutliath 
created  darkness,  and  scepticism  hath  ad- 
vanced hand  in  hand  with  knowledge, 
spreading  its  melancholy  gloom,  first  over 
the  material  world,  and  at  hist  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature.  Such  a  phsenomenon 
as  this,  is  apt  to  stagger  even  the  lovers  of 
light  and  knowledge,  while  its  cause  is  hitent ; 
but,  when  that  is  detected,  it  may  give  hopes 
that  this  darkness  shall  not  be  everlasting, 
but  that  it  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
permanent  light. 


Seclion  VII. 

OF  VIRIBLB  FIGURE  AND  EXTENSION. 

Although  there  is  no  resemblance,  nor, '    ,-5C 
as  far  as  we  know,  any  necessary  connec- 
tion, between  that  quality  in  a  body  which  ; 
we  call  its  co/our,  and  the  appearance  which  ; 
that  colour  makes  to  the  eye,  it  is  quite  \ 
otherwise  with  regard  to  its  figure  and  mo^gr-  \ 
rutude.     There  is  certainly  a  resemblance,   > 
and  a  necessary  connection,  between  the   ] 
visible  figure  and  magnitude  of  a  body,  and   i 
its  real  figure  and  magnitude ;  no  man  can    ■ 
give  a  reason  why  a  scarlet  colour  affects 
the  eye  in  the  manner  it  does ;  no  man  can 
be  sure  that  it  affects  his  eye  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  affects  the  eye  of  another, 
and  that  it  has  the  same  appeanmce  to  him 
as  it  has  to  another  man ; — but  we  can  assign 
a  reason  why  a  circle  placed  obliquely  to 
the  eye,  should  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse.     The  visible  figure,  magnitude,  and 
position  may,  by  mathematical  reasoning, 
be  deduced  from  the  real ;  and  it  may  be 
demonstrated,  that  every  eye  that  sees  dis- 
tinctly and  perfectly,  must,  in  the  same 
situation,  see  it  under  this  form,  and  no 
other.      Nay,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  a  man  bom  blind,  if  he  were  instracted 
in  mathematics^  would  \)e  able  to  dctennine 
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tlid  vkible  figure  of  &  inAy^  uhen  its  maX 
figure,  dislance,  and  posltioiu  nre  given, 
Df  Saanddon  undGrfltoad  the  projcctioD 
of  Ihe  sphepe,  and  pet*pectivc*  Now,  1 
reiqnir^  no  more  knowledge  m  a  blind  man. 
In  order  to  hb  Iteing  able  to  dutennine  tho 
visible  fig  I  re  of  bodies,  than  that  he  can 
project  the  outline  of  a  given  body,  upon 
the  anrfac^  uf  a  hoUow  sphere,  whose  centre 
is  in  the  eye,  I'hia  pmjeetiou  is  the  visihic 
figure  he  wants  i  for  it  is  the  annae  figure 
with  tbftl  whieh  h  projected  upon  the 
tunica  reiitia  in  rision. 

A  bhnd  man  c^n  eoueeive  lines  dmwn 
from  every  point  of  the  object  to  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  makiug  angles.  He  can  eon- 
ceiT©  that  the  Itni^h  of  the  object  will 
Appear  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
ftngle  which  it  t»ubteiids  at  the  eve ;  iind 
tliAt^  in  Uke  manner,  the  breadth,  and  in 
gODenl  the  diatauoe,  of  any  one  poiut  of  the 
0li|ecl  irum  any  otiter  point,  will  appeitr 
greater  or  less,  in  |iroportion  to  the  angiea 
which  tlic^e  di^tanees  itubtend.  He  can 
ea&ily  be  made  to  conceive,  lUat  tlie  visible 
app^UTiace  has  no  thickness,  any  more  than 
a  pro|ection  of  the  sphere,  or  a  perspeetive 
dnugbt*  He  m&y  be  informed,  that  the 
9^  ttutil  it  10  aided  by  experience*  doe» 
not  Mpftjent  one  object  as  nearer  or  more 
nmoto  thsD  anoliBr.  Indeed^  he  would 
|Hrob«Uj  ecmjeeture  this  of  hJuiself,  tmd  be 
apt  to  think  that  the  roj-s  of  light  must 
Ittalte  the  same  inipression  upon  the  eye, 
idielli«r  ttaiey  come  frwm  a  grei^ter  or  a  less 

Tbms  are  all  the  prindples  which  wo 
suppoie  our  blind  mathematician  to  have ; 
and  tbeaehe  may  certainly  act|uire  by  in- 
formation and  reflection.  It  ia  no  lew 
certain,  that,  from  theee  principles,  haring 
given  tlie  real  Bgure  and  magnitude  of  a 
body,  ami  its  position  and  d^tauce  with 
regard  to  the  eye,  ho  can  find  outita  vlslbk 
figure  and  magnitude,  H  e  can  demonstrate 
in  general,  from  tbeae  prineiplea,  that  the 
visible  figure  of  all  b<Klies  will  be  the  same 
with  that  of  their  pr^geetton  upon  the  sur- 
faoe  of  a  hollow  hphere,  when  the  eye  ii 
phwad  in  the  centre.  And  he  can  demou- 
Slimt«  Ibat  tbtir  viaible  magnitude  will  be 
fniilBr«tlM%  aeoaidisf  a»  their  prujeoi. 
tbm  oeonsiic  m  gmter  ot  Iteo  part  of  the 
surface  of  this  aphore. 

To  set  this  matter  in  another  lights  let 
usdiGtinguifth  betwixt  the  pmiHom  of  objeeta 
with  rcganl  to  the  eye,  and  Uieir  4iMtnnce 
from  it,  Objoela  that  &&  in  th«  lame  rigbt 
line  dmwD  TOn  tlw  owilf«  ti  the  eye,  hare 
Ibe  aniQe  po^tiofii  bowefer  different  their 
distances  from  thi«  rye  may  bej  but  objtH-i^ 
whkH  lie  in  difrvrcnt  right'linoa  drawn  frum 
th*^  e^  e^i  eentre^  !»¥«  m  dlflbretit  poeilioti ; 
r&d  this  dilEbmieo  of  poiitlDii  is  peator  or 
IvK   la  pfopoftioti  to  m  an^W  ma4i  «t  the 


eje  by  tho  right  lines  iiienliotied*  Hai^g 
thus  defined  what  w^e  mean  by  the  position 
of  objects  with  regard  to  the  eye,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  the  real  figure  of  4^  body  con- 
sists in  the  situation  of  its  several  parta 
with  regard  to  one  another,  so  its  visible 
figure  consists  in  the  position  of  its  several 
parts  with  regard  to  the  eye ;  and,  as  he 
that  hath  a  dwtinct  conception  of  the  situ- 
ation of  tite  parts  of  the  body  with  regard 
to  one  another,  must  have  a  distinct  con- 
eeptton  of  its  real  figure  j  so  he  that  con- 
ceives distinctly  the  position  of  its  several 
parts  with  regard  to  Uie  eye,  must  have  a 
dif^tinct  conception  of  its  visible  figure. 
Now,  there  m  nothing,  surely,  to  hinder  a 
bltjxd  njan  from  c^jncinving  tlie  position  of 
the  several  parts  uf  a  body  witb  regard  to 
the  eye,  any  more  than  from  conceiving 
their  [^  it  nation  with  regard  to  one  another ; 
and,  thcrefare,  I  cnuclude,  that  a  blind  man 
may  ^^ttnin  a  distiuct  conception  of  the  vis- 
ible figure  of  bodies.  * 

Although  we  think  the  arguments  that 
hftve  been  ofiered  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  a  blind  man  may  coni»ive  the  visible 
exteosloQ  and  figure  of  bodies;  yet,  in  order 
to  icmove  some  prejudicesa^nstllus  truth, 
it  will  be  of  u&e  to  compar^e  the  notion  which 
a  blind  mathematician  might  form  to  him« 
self  of  visible  fie^ure,  with  that  which  b  pw* 
sentL'd  to  the  eye  in  visiDU,  and  Co  obsorve 
wherein  they  difler. 

First,  Vblbte  figure  is  never  presented  to 
the  eye  but  in  conjunction  with  colour: 
and,  altliough  thore  l^e  no  connection  be* 
tween  them  from  Uie  nature  of  the  dungs, 
yet,  having  so  invariably  kept  company  to- 
gether, we  are  hardly  able  to  disjoin  them 
even  in  our  imaginatton.f  What  mightUy 
increases  this  difticulty  is,  that  we  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  make  vitiiUle 
figure  an  object  of  thought.  It  is  only  Ubu'd 
as  tt  sign,  and,  having  served  this  purpose, 
Msses  away.,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 
The  diuweV  or  dc^i^oer,  whnse  busiiiaai  It 
is  to  hunt  this  fugitive  form,  and  to  tdce  « 
copy  of  ii,  finds  bow  dlfiicnlt  tna  task  is, 
after  nmny  yean*  labour  and  practice* 
Happy  t  if  at  kit  be  can  aequirv  the  art  of 
arrealuig  it  in  bb  imaginatioa,  until  he  can 
deHneate  it«  F^ir  then  it  is  evident  thnt 
be  must  be  able  to  draw  as  accurately  from 
the  life  as  from  a  copy.  But  how  few 
of  the  professeil  mastei*  of  designing  are 
ever  able  to  arrive  at  thl^  degree  of  perfee- 
tton  I  It  ui  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  should 
find  10  great  dtArculty  in  eoui»*iving  this 
foiTD  apaH    from   its  eoustatit  a^ociate. 


int   ArcivrAte  6btcmilQftt  of  Ckc  ^Ind 


*  1  h*« 
Ihrni  birt 
el'SfUrt'     ... 

flu. 

MTediv*. 

It  SllC«  ll>ir>p-t«]  t,v   'iiT  Me  Wilt 


'f  cnlirur  am  li« 
;  Mil  pAriHtepl  (wFi  rh 
I,  titp  iK«|url.— JL 
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when  it  is  BO  difficult  to  conceive  it  at  all. 
But  our  blind  man*8  notion  of  visible 
figure  will  not  be  associated  with  colour,  of 
which  he  hath  no  conception,  but  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  associated  with  hardness  or 
smoothness,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  by 
touch.  These  different  associations  are  apt 
to  impose  upon  us,  and  to  make  things 
seem  different,  which,  in  reality,  are  the 
same. 

Secondly,  The  blind  man  forms  the  no- 
tion of  visible  figure  to  himself,  by  thought, 
and  by  mathematical  reasoning  from  prin- 
ciples ;  whereas,  the  man  that  sees,  has  it 
E resented  to  hb  eye  at  once,  without  any 
ibour,  without  any  reasoning,  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration.  A  man  may  form  to  himself 
the  notion  of  a  parabola,  or  a  cycloid,  from 
the  mathematical  definition  of  those  figures, 
although  he  had  never  seen  them  drawn  or 
delineated.  Another,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  mathematical  definition  of  the  figures, 
may  see  them  delineated  on  paper,  or  feel 
them  cut  out  in  wood.  Each  may  have  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  figures,  one  by 
mathematical  reasoning,  the  other  by  sense. 
Now,  the  blind  man  forms  his  notion  of 
visible  figure  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  of  these  formed  his  notion  of  a  para- 
bola or  a  cycloid,  which  he  never  saw. 

Thirdly,  Visible  figure  leads  the  man 
that  sees,  directly  to  the  conception  of  the 
real  figure,  of  which  it  is  a  sign.  But  the 
blind  man's  thoughts  move  in  a  contrary 
direction.  For  he  must  first  know  the  real 
figure,  distance,  and  situation  of  the  body, 
and  from  thence  he  slowly  traces  out  the 
visible  figure  by  mathematical  reasoning. 
Nor  does  his  nature  lead  him  to  conceive 
this  visible  figure  as  a  sign ;  it  is  a  creature 
of  his  own  reason  and  imagination. 


Section  VIII, 

MIMB  QUERIES  CONCBRMNG  VI8IBLK  PI6URB 
AN6WBRBD. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  kind  of  thing  is 
this  visible  fi^re  ?  Is  it  a  Sensation,  or 
an  Idea  ?  If  it  is  an  idea,  from  what  sensa- 
tion is  it  copied?  These  questions  may 
seem  trivial  or  impertinent  to  one  who  docs 
not  know  that  there  is  a  tribunal  of  inqui- 
sition erected  by  certain  modem  philoso- 
phers, before  which  ever^ihing  in  nature 
must  answer.  The  articles  of  inquisition 
are  few  indeed,  but  very  dreadful  iu  their 
consequences.  They  are  only  these:  Is 
the  prisoner  an  Impression  or  an  Idea  ? 
If  an  idea,  from  what  impression  copied  ? 
Now,  if  it  appears  that  the  prisoner  is 
neither  an  impression,  nor  an  idea  copied 
from  some  impression,  immediately,  with- 
out being   allowed  to  offer  anything    in 


arrest  of  judgment,  he  is  sentenced  to  past 
out  of  existence,  and  to  be,  in  all  time  to 
come,  an  empty  unmeaning  sound,  or  the 
ghost  of  a  departed  entity.* 

Before  this  dreadful  tribunal,  cause  and 
effect,  time  and  place,  matter  and  spirit, 
have  been  tried  and  cast :  how  then  shall 
such  a  poor  flimsy  form  as  visible  figure 
stand  before  it  ?  It  must  even  plead  gmlty, 
and  confess  that  it  is  neither  an  impression 
nor  an  idea.  For,  alas !  it  is  notorious, 
that  it  is  extended  in  length  and  breadth ; 
it  may  be  long  or  short,  broad  or  narrow, 
triangular,  quadranguhir,  or  circular  <;  and, 
therefore,  unless  ideas  and  impressions  are 
extended  and  figured,  it  cannot  belong  to 
that  category. 

If  it  should  still  be  asked,  To  what  cate- 
gory of  beings  does  visible  figure  then  be- 
long? I  can  only,  in  answer,  give  some 
tokens,  by  which  those  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  categories,  may  chance 
to  find  its  placo.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  position  of  the  several  parts  of  a  figured 
body  with  regard  to  the  eye.  The  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  with  regard  to  tlie  eye,  when  put  to- 
gether, make  a  real  figure,  which  is  truly 
extended  in  length  and  breadth,  and  which 
represents  a  figure  that  is  extended  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  In  like 
manner,  a  projection  of  the  sphere  is  a  real 
figure,  and  hath  length  and  breadth,  but 
represents  the  sphere,  which  hath  three 
dimensions.  A  projection  of  the  sphere, 
or  a  perspective  view  of  a  palace,  is  a  re- 
presentative in  the  very  same  sense  as  visi- 
ble figure  is ;  and  wherever  they  have  their 
lodgings  in  the  categories,  this  will  be  found 
to  dwell  next  door  to  them. 

It  may  farther  be  asked.  Whether  there 
be  any  sensation  proper  to  visible  figure,  by 
which  it  is  suggested  in  vision  ? — or  by 
what  means  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  ?i- 


«  <•  Where  Entitj  and  Quiddit  j. 
The  ghosts  of  deftinot  txxlieo,  fly.'* 

Hi  DIBBAS.— II. 

t  **  In  Dr  Heid's 'Inquiry,'"  (nays  Mr  Scrwart,in 
one  of  his  la^t  works,  in  reference  to  the  following 
reasoning.)  **  he  has  introduced  a  discussion  con. 
ceming  the  peroet>tion  of  vitibie  figure^  which  hat 
puixled  me  since  the  first  time  (more  than  forty  years 
ago)  that  I  read  his  work.  The  discussion  rdatcs  te 
the  question, «  Whether  there  l)e  any  sensation  propel 
to  Tisible  figure,  by  which  it  is  suggested  in  Tisloii  ?* 
The  result  of  the  argument  in,  that  <  our  eye  mi^t 
have  been  so  framed  as  to  wggett  the  figure  of  the 
oljject,  without  suggesting  colour  or  any  other  quali. 
ty ;  and,  of  consequence,  there  seemi  to  be  no  Btn$a~ 
tUm  appropriated  to  risible  figure;  I  his  quality  being 
suggested  imme4iaMif  by  the  material  impression 
upon  the  ornn,  of  which  iroprcaion  we  are  not 
consciou«.'~/ir^ffry.  &c  chap.  vL  \  8.  To  my 
apprehension,  nothing  can  appear  more  manifest 
than  this,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  varMy  in  our 
sensAitons  of  colour,  and,  still  more,  if  we  bad  had  no 
sensation  of  c  lour  whaUorvrr,  the  organ  of  sight 
could  have  given  us  no  in  ormation,  either  with  r*. 
•pect  to  Jtgwret  or  to  diMianecM  :  and,  of  consequence, 
would  have  been  as  useicw  to  us,  as  if  wt  had  been 
afflicted,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth,  with  ug^tm 
»freH*.**'^DiiM€r1aikin,  ftc,  p.  08,  note ;  9d  ml 


OF  SEEING. 


Tula  \B  1  question  tS  some  importance,  in 
order  to  our  liavuig^  a  tlifitincC  ttution  ot  the 
fn^riilty  of  B€i4ng ;  luitj  to  give  all  tlie  light 
to  il  ^e  (?an,  it  is  neceijsiiry  lo  cotnjiare  thia 
ceiue  wUli  other  B^ni>v»^  tiud  to  make  aome 
tll|ipo«itioiL9,  by  whicb  we  may  be  enabled 
lo  distinguish  tlungH  that  are  apt  to  be  con- 
fouEkdedj  although  they  arc  totally  dif- 
fereiit. 

There  are  three  of  (inr  MDflM  which  give 
tia  inteiHgenee  of  things  mi  a  distance;* 
tmellj  faearingj  and  nigtit.  Itt  stiiellitt^  and 
.11  hearitig,  wc  have  a  iri?nBntion  or  imprea- 
Non  upi'n  the  mind,  which ^  by  otir  consti- 
tution,  wo  coneeive  to  be  a  sign  of  aomo- 
thijig  extETt^nl :  but  the  position  of  this 
cutemal  thiDgj  with  regard  to  the  organ  of 
nenee,  U  not  pre^ietited  Ut  the  mind  along 
with  the  «eiii^iion.  W'hea  I  hear  Ihe 
sound  of  a  coiioh^  I  t*oM  not,  pferums  t^ 
^ffperience,  detertuine  whether  the  soundhig 
dj  wafl  above  or  below,  to  the  right  hand 
to  the  left.  So  that  tl>e  aensation,sug> 
gests  to  me  some  external  object  as  tlie 
eaaf«  &t  f>eeaaion  of  it ;  but  it  euggestit  not 
the  ptiaition  of  that  object^  whether  it  lies 
in  thia  direction  or  in  thaU  The  same 
thing  may  be  aaid  with  regard  to  smelling. 
But  the  cos*  i^  quite  difiereiit  with  regarid 
4o  seeing.  When  1  see  iui  objeet,  the  ap- 
~  )  which  the  colour  of  it  inak^  may 

gmIM  th0  tettmiitm,  whi^li  sttfgeat«  to 
mt  soi&A  external  thing  as  its  eaitee ;  but 
it  ffOggOiti  likewise  the  indiridual  direction 
«nd  position  of  this  ainm  with  regiird  to 
the  eyci.     I  know  it  is  predsely  in  auch  a 
m  difeetian,  and  in  no  other.     At  the  same 
time^  r  am  net  eonscioas  of  anything  that 
can  he  called  f^ntation,  hut  the  aensntton  of 
I  tiolonr.     Tlio  position  of  the  coloured  thing 
I  is  no  sensatioD  ;  but  it  ia  by  the  laws  of  my 
I  eonstitation  presented  to  the  mind  along 
I  irith   the  coiouT}   without   any   additional 
sensation. 

Let  us  fitippei«e  that  the  eye  were  se  con- 
stituted Xlmt  the  rays  coming  from  anyone 
point  of  the  object  were  not,  aa  they  are  in 
onr  eyem,  collect^  in  otie  point  of  the 
T€tma^  but  diHUsed  over  the  whole:  it  is 
e^denl  to  thoee  wVio  uuderstnnd  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye,  that  such  an  c}  e  as  we  have 
sappoeed,  would  shew  the  colour  of  a  body 
as  our  ey^  do,  but  that  it  wimld  neither 
shew  figure  nor  pOBJtion,  The  operation 
rif  nuch  an  eye  would  be  precisely  ftimilar 
to  tliat  of  hearing  and  smell ;  it  would  give 


M'hr  dui'itlioii*  cmicKmtnj;  th»1IIUtUkl  dppfl^cWHV 
'■'  '  'iri^  and  of  cXtetlBion  Hid  fiptTV 

'<ti  ind  iniiiitJtiMtiDri,  ran  not  li? 
<i  'fi*      1  ttiAM  rndnvourH  In  Nrvie 

t,  K<4  ill  -w  ii.fli  wf^  cmn  nritbcr  m*  finr  tmRgkne 
CAlnur  »part  ^nim  i^jiteriaiiiHi,  nor  eAtn^on  mnd  flguiw 
apart  frotti  Ci^il<i^ir.< — H^^ 

*  Prufiff  I  y  t  pr '  Iti  !>  IK  I  no  i«*»*  1^  ^k  *»  ui  >  Aim^  ktlge 


no  perception  of  figure  or  extension,  but 
merely  of  eolotir.  Nor  is  the  supposHton 
we  liav'e  made  ttltogether  imaginary :  for  it 
iw  nearly  the  case  of  nioet  people  ^ho  biive 
cataracts^  whoso  cQ«talline,  ae  Mr  Chesel- 
dcn  observpSj  doea  not  altogether  exclude 
the  ray&  of  hght^  but  diffuses  them  over  the 
retmffj  so  that  g^ueh  persons  see  thingii  aa 
one  does  through  a  glass  of  broken  gelly : 
they  perceive  the  colour,  but  nothing  of 
the  igure  or  magnitude  of  objects.* 

AgMJ3,  if  we  ehould  suppose  that  smsll 
and  sound  were  conveyed  in  right  tinea  frotn 
the  objects,  and  that  every  sensation  of 
hearing  and  smeH  ^uggej^ted  the  precise 
direction  or  position  of  its  object ;  in  thia 
aa^f  tlie  operations  of  hearing  and  smelling 
wutild  be  similar  to  that  of  seeing:  we 
should  amell  and  bear  the  figure  of  objects, 
in  the  same  sense  as  now  we  see  it ;  and 
every  smell  ami  sound  would  be  a^isociated 
with  some  figvire  in  the  iTiiagi nation,  aa 
colour  is  in  our  present  state. -}- 


*  Rrldt  «i  tniurkcd  ti^  Mr  Fnm,  TnliUilerptfft 
CtmeMfii  Lti  Imimtini  on  the  fxiim^ioup  of  ttil*^ 
miart,A|»r<x>rof  hk  awn  paradox ^  khut  colour  c«n 
piiitilHf  ot  Kiiobjectfif  tlflo'ii^apaif  fr^m  cTcicnttoo, 
Ttiie're  ii  ni  uroond  In  that  T*Ttioit  (at  »uch  an 
ittfeT^t\ct 't  ioT  tt  coDtaini  absditu^ly  nothiftg  to  in- 
TaJ'LdMtF»  Atid  much  ta  iu|i»tvrt  the  doctniic— ^Ui«t, 
tttrm^t)  M'liHtloni  ('f  cnScnir  may  t»  rxt^rlcaenl 
EhHHi^h  Ui«  medlLiini  ot^n  Impotftetciilira'  i,  while 
tlie  ftgiiTcs  Dt  FKtrrnal  objecti  kb  inii^TCVpteii  er 
brnifun  (town  *  j^  (h.if^  in  Itiese  tcnialluni,  coIau^ 
bcinf  diS\j^*«i  rtvtr  the  nefDa^  nit*tt  mppt*r  In  m 
rktcndid.  and  of  an  eTtteniiDnlimMrdiLi'*  lh«ttoui»rf. 
*firt  of  that  >rn»ti\  c  taeTubtauf  JiwJf  The  rHun*  t 
p«ai«t|e  4>r  Chneklen  U  a«  fi^l^owt:— "  ThtJi];|.»h  wf 
ttif  of  the  iretiiUefiiAD  ixrtjfETictf  twtwe^n  i  hirtrt- n  ami 
r<nm«CD  jcatt  of  Aite,  thai  he  wa>  tiUiidi  an  w«  du 
ol  »lt  pectilv  who  havt  ripe  c*iaiacti.  tel  thrj  art 
nrrerMi  bitrtd  rVcmi  ihat  ciuf«»  hta  thej  c>d  diaofrii 
dmj  rioni  ofjiihf,  nnci  tor  the  mott  |ian  in  a  ittimg 
nf;btflitHn)it]i«h  hUcfc,  whiter,  ai;d  acarlet ;  but  the 
lighi  t>7  whpch  ihav  prn'p^icm*  are  fna^e,  bHng  lei 
Ln  oOhqurtf  'tiratiKh  the  ariuewit  huniouri  ot  tlir 
initerkir  turface  ol  tht  cry*Uiliin%  by  which  ifte  rayi 
CatiDfil  be  bnnjf  ht  tnto  ^  focui  upr^n  iht  rttina,  they 
caa  dtHem  In  rw  dther nunrcr  tKan  m  (oui^d  ejc  c»n 
thrauili  a  glpii^  of  brolira  >flty,  wh^re  a  great  wmtiHf 
of  fuiAmio  diflelrently  Tefrpri  the  h^ftt.  thM  thfl 
fewetal  dbttnrt  p«iicil4  of  nyt  cannot  livcollrctcO  bf 
ih«  ejf  into  itieir  proper  foes  whef  tforf  <he  th»ft  of 
mn  o>  jrct  in  luch  m  caie  nimr»i  tut  at  i,tl  dk^xnifd, 
thouf  h  ihr  fuluur  may  Atrfi  ti  m  ti  wai  wUh  thii 
yount  |rent3£inar%  whD,tliDtigti  hr  Iei^^w  thHF i?filouri 
■Mndrr  in  a  «ood  Wgtn,  >et»  whrn  t»«  taw  Ihcin  «|lef 
he  WAA  coucbciL,  tli«  i*  Ln  i  idea*  Ite  had  «r  tbtm  bdorei 
vrre  tMit  sulBcketiT  Tor  likm  lo  Know  thnn  br  ^^iff* 
ward*,  «tid  ther>  fn^t  he  did  nnt  thttik  ilu^  ttia 
i4ine  which  ho  b^d  before  hntmn  lij  thoff  Runi^.''— 
There  are  aJ«o  §cwvim\  ftaicmefiti  In  the  repoil  whkJl 
»hew  Ihmt  ih«p«tlenl  wia.  on  the  tTeoTery  ofdlalliict 
vUiont  t>«^fccUr  AmlhuwiU}  dUftrtaoei  ofeiilMt 

f  I'o  reivd«r  tbli  wprmUkm  pD^bl#»  we  0iu«t 
QDt  tsotf  cbanfe  thtolb''^^*'^*  but  jitoo  the  la^j^vMM 
cofidMloiti  of  femril  mn<i  iit*Tin§  ^  for»  with  our  or- 
fimni  ot  Ibeae  ien*et»  and  our  nerrtjiu  cyateni  In  ta< 
i>i<rA},,  tt-mifirutiK]!  at  ihcy  in'  *t  i^ft^fnt,  1h*  n«u1'^ 
wo  LI  id  not  Ik-  Ml  a4ume*t*  errn  were  the  otfActoi'y 
rlttMfiJt  atid  AUiiibl*  rihrtttotii  cchnT^^^ect  in  t^jht 
Jirm  riTtin  tMHtlrk  to  Ih*  now  and  e«r  But  t{>  »up. 
pow  brjth  «ut4tetlvtsiid  o^^ivo  condlilkini  ihin^Kt 
l«ro  ti]ppn«<»rii>wt|tiallfleiJU3d  n^w«ciii*4-4  ultofeihv; 
An  In  I'    '^  T;,  wmdd  haidly  lerYe  the  fjurpow 

A  fhm^   and   tlttulrat^n  la  |(>  l« 

r«>uiHl  li.  Wmmm.,«.  ».'*  Irait^'  tlnt^iiailii'iiAf'  Imt. 
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OF  THE  IlUxMAN  AIIND. 


We  hare  reason  to  believe,  that  the  rays 
of  light  make  some  impression  upon  the 
retina ;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  this 
impression  ;  nor  have  anatomists  or  philo- 
sophers been  able  to  discover  the  nature  and 
effects  of  it ;  whether  it  produces  a  vibra- 
tion in  the  nerve,  or  the  motion  of  some 
subtile  fluid  contained  in  the  nerve,  or  some- 
thing different  from  either,  to  which  we 
cannot  give  a  name.  Whatever  it  is,  we 
shall  call  it  the  ma'erial  impression  ;  remem- 
bering carefully,  that  it  is  not  an  impression 
upon  the  mind,  but  upon  the  body ;  and 
tliat  it  is  no  EenFation,  nor  can  resemble 
sensation,  any  more  than  figure  or  motion 
can  resemble  thought.  Now,  this  material 
impression,  made  upon  a  particular  point  of 
the  retina,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitution, 
suggests  two  tilings  to  the  mind — namely, 
the  colour  and  the  position  of  some  exter- 
nal object.  No  man  can  give  a  reason  why 
the  same  material  impression  might  not 
have  suggested  sound,  or  smell,  or  either 
of  these,  along  with  the  position  of  the  object 
That  it  should  suggest  colour  and  position, 
and  nothing  else,  we  can  resolve  only  into 
our  constitution,  or  the  i^-ill  of  our  Maker. 
And  since  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  these  two  things  suggested  by  this 
material  impression,  it  might,  if  it  had  so 
pleased  our  Creator,  have  suggested  one  of 
tliem  without  the  other.  Let  us  suppose, 
therefore,  since  it  plainly  appears  to  be 
posHible,  that  our  eyes  had  been  so  framed 
as  to  suggest  to  us  the  position  of  the  object, 
without  suggesting  colour,  or  any  other 
quality :  What  is  the  consequence  of  this 
supposition  ?  It  is  evidently  this,  that  the 
person  endued  with  such  an  eye,  would  per- 
ceive the  visible  figure  of  bodies,  witliout 
having  any  sensation  or  impression  made 
upon  his  mind.  The  figure  he  perceives  is 
altogether  external ;  and  therefore  cannot 
be  called  an  iinpression  upon  the  mind, 
without  the  grossest  abuse  of  language.  If 
ii  biiould  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
perceive  a  figure,  unless  there  be  some  im- 
pression of  it  upon  the  mind,  I  beg  leave 
not  to  admit  the  impossibility  of  this  without 
some  proof :  and  I  can  find  none.  Neither 
can  I  conceive  what  is  meant  by  an  impres- 
sion of  figure  upon  the  mind.  I  can  conceive 
an  impression  of  figure  upon  wax,  or  upon 
any  body  that  is  fit  to  receive  it ;  but  an 
impression  of  it  upon  the  mind,  is  to  me 
quite  unintelligible;  and,  although  I  form 
the  most  distinct  conception  of  the  figure,  I 
cannot,  upon  the  strictest  examination,  find 
any  imprt'ssion  of  it  upon  my  mind. 

If  wc  su]>pose,  hist  of  all,  that  the  eye 
hath  the  power  restored  of  perceiving  colour, 

M  Mr  Stewart  otaerret,  though  thus  ant'dpated, 
there  ii  no  ground  for  thinking  that  Rcid  was 
at  an  acquainted  with  the  writtngi  of  the  French  phU 
lotophcr.—  II. 


I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
now  it  perceives  figure  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  before,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  colour  is  always  joined  vtith  it. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  pro- 
posed, there  seems  to  be  no  sensation  that 
is  appropriated  to  visible  figure,  or  whose 
office  it  is  to  suggest  it.  It  seems  to  be 
suggested  immediately  by  the  nuiterial  im- 
pression upon  the  organ,  of  which  we  are 
not  conscious :  and  why  may  not  a  material 
impression  upon  the  retina  suggest  visible 
figure,  as  well  as  the  material  impression 
made  upon  the  hand,  when  we  grasp  a  ball, 
suggests  real  figure  ?  In  the  one  case,  one 
and  the  san.e  nuiterial  impression,  suggests 
both  colour  and  visible  figure ;  and  in  the 
other  case,  one  and  the  same  material  im- 
pression suggests  hardness,  heat,  or  cold, 
and  real  figure,  all  at  the  same  time. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  an- 
other question  upon  this  subject.  Since  the 
visible  figure  of  bodies  is  a  real  and  exter- 
nal object  to  the  eye,  as  their  tangible  figure 
is  to  the  touch,  it  may  be  asked.  Whence 
arises  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  first, 
and  the  facility  of  attending  to  the  last  ?  It 
is  certain  that  the  first  is  more  frequently 
presented  to  the  eye,  than  the  last  is  to  the 
touch;  the  first  is  as  distinct  and  deter- 
minate an  object  as  the  last,  and  seems  in 
its  own  nature  as  proper  for  speculation. 
Yet  so  little  hath  it  been  attended  to,  that 
it  never  had  a  name  in  any  language,  until 
Bishop  Berkeley  gave  it  that  which  we  have 
used  after  his  example,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  figure  which  is  the  object  of  touch. 

The  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  visible 
figure  of  bodies,  and  making  it  an  object  of 
thought,  appears  so  similar  to  that  which 
we  fmd  in  attending  to  our  sensations,  that 
both  have  probably  like  causes.  Nature 
intended  the  visible  figure  as  a  sign  of  the 
tangible  figure  and  situation  of  bodies,  and 
hath  taught  us,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  put 
it  always  to  this  use.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  mind  passes  over  it  with  a  rapid 
motion,  to  attend  to  the  things  signified  by 
it.  It  is  as  unnatural  to  the  mind  to  stop 
at  the  visible  figure,  and  attend  to  it,  as  it 
is  to  a  spherical  body  to  stop  upon  an  in- 
clined plane.  There  is  an  inward  principle, 
which  constantly  carries  it  forward,  and 
which  cannot  be  overcome  but  by  a  contrary 
force. 

There  are  other  external  things  which 
nature  intended  for  signs ;  and  we  find 
this  common  to  them  all,  that  the  mind  is 
disposed  to  overlook  them,  and  to  attend 
only  to  the  things  signified  by  them.  Thus 
there  arc  certain  modifications  of  the  hu- 
man face,  which  arc  natural  signs  of  the 
present  disposition  of  the  mind.  Every 
man  understands  the  meaning  of  these  signs, 
but  not  one  of  a  hundred  ever  attended  to 
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lUe  ifigna  thcmselv^^  <a  kiiowA  &ny thing 
about  them,  Henee  you  may  ftnd  matty 
ao  excel  lent  practical  physiognomist  who 
knows  uoLhing  of  ibe  proportions  of  a  fEice, 
nor  cau  dehaeatje  or  describe  the  e^cpresuon 
of  liny  oae  passion. 

An  excellent  pointer  or  fttattmry  can 
tcU,  not  only  what  are  the  pro^iortions  of  n 
guod  taee,  but  what  chaof^  every  paAaion 
makes  in  it,  Tht»j  howcTer,  i»  ouii  of  Iht; 
chief  mystcrltss  of  iiitn.  art^  to  tbeacquiaitioii 
df  which  inlinite  labour  an  dattentiODj  as  well 
afl  A  happy  ^nitia,  ore  required  ;  but  vrhen 
Im  puts  hia  art  in  practice,  and  happily  ei* 
fimt  yg  a  paeaion  by  its  proper  »igna,  every 
one  uoderstan J^  the  raeaulng  oJ  these  aigns, 
without  art^  and  witliDut  renectloiip 

Wluit  has  been  said  of  paintiug,  ^^^^ 
easily  bo  applied  to  all  the  fine  art&  The 
tlifBcolty  ia  ihem  aU  coTiaista  in  knowing 
hud  atteadiug  to  those  iiatural  signs  where- 
of every  man  nnderatmnda  the  meaning. 
1  We  pa*s  from  the  «ifn  to  the  thinE^  sig* 
nified,  wiih  ease,  and  by  imtunil  impulse  ; 
bnt  lo  go  backward  from  the  thing  sigui- 
fled  to  ^e  sign,  is  a  work  of  labour  and 
difficulty.  Visible  fi^rcfj  therefore^  being 
intended  by  nature  to  be  a  sign,  we  pass  on 
immediately  to  the  thin^  signiBed,  and  can- 
not eaitily  returu  to  give  any  attention  to 
^tlie  sign, 

I  Nothing  sliews  more  clearly  our  indis- 
position to  attend  to  visible  figure  and  vi- 
sible  eitensbn  than  this — that,  although 
mathematical  rea^nmg  is  no  lesa  appli- 
cable to  Ihem,  timn  to  tangible  figure  and 
extension,  yet  tlii,7  have  entirely  e&eaped 
the  notice  yf  math^mjntticLan&  While  that 
^gure  and  that  e;itt«asiou  which  are  abjects 
of  touoh,  have  been  tortured  ten  tbousuid 
wmya  far  twenty  centuriea,  and  a  very 
noble  system  of  science  baa  been  drawn 
&at  of  them,  not  a  single  proposition  do 
we  find  with  regard  to  the  figure  and  e%- 
tensioD  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
•ight  I 

When  the  geometrieian  drmwa  a  diagran^ 
with  the  most  perfect  aecuncy^when  ho 
keeps  his  eye  fixed  upon  it,  while  he  goes 
through  a  long  procc«s  of  reaftoning»  and 
demonstratee  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts  of  his  fignie^he  does  not  consider 
tliat  the  Tiaihle  figure  pretented  to  his  eye, 
fecniy  thcFspraentative  of  a  tangible  figure^ 
fli^oa  which  all  his  attentkm  is  fixed ;  he 
mm  not  consider  that  these  two  figures 
.|iATe  Tf Ally  dl0ierent  properties ;  and  that, 
what  he  demonstntes  lo  be  true  of  the  one. 
Is  not  true  of  the  oilier. 

This,  perhaps,  will  seem  so  great  a  para- 
dox* even  to  matbematidanv,  as  to  require 
demonstration  before  it  can  be  believed. 
Nor  is  the  demonstration  at  all  difficult,  tf 
ihe  reader  will  bare  patience  to  enter  but 
» liUlit  into  the  maihematieal  consideration 


of  viaible  figure,  which  we  slmll  call  iht 


Section  IX, 

OF  THB  oaoinTnv  or  vistntw** 

I  n  this  geometry,  the  definitions  of  a  point ; 
of  a  line,  whether  fttnugbt  or  curve ;  of  afi 
angle,  whether  acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse  ; 
and  of  a  circle — are  the  same  aa  in  oommon 
geometry.  The  mathematical  reader  will 
easily  enter  into  the  whole  mystery  of  this 
geometry,  if  he  attends  duly  to  these  few 
evident  principled* 

1,  Supposing  the  eye  pkced  in  the  centre 
of  a  ftphere,  every  great  circle  of  the  sphere 
will  havo  the  same  appearance  to  the  eye 
as  if  it  was  a  straight  line ;  for  the  curva- 
ture of  the  circle  being  turned  directly  to- 
ward the  eye,  is  not  perceived  by  it  And. 
for  the  same  reason,  any  line  wbich  Is  ^irawti 
in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle  of  the  pphere, 
whether  it  be  in  reality  straight  or  curve, 
will  appejir  straight  to  the  eye, 

2,  Every  visible  right  line  will  appear  to 
coincide  with  9ome  great  circle  of  the 
sphere  ;  and  the  circumference  of  thai  great 
circlcj  even  when  it  is  produced  until  it 
retumj!  into  it^lf,  will  appear  to  be  a  con- 
tmuatkm  of  the  same  visible  right  line,  all 
the  paria  o*  it  being  visibly  in  directum. 
For  the  eye^  peroeituig  only  the  position  of 
objects  with  regard  to  itself,  and  not  their 
distance,  will  see  thoiie  points  in  the  «me 
vinble  place  which  have  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  bow  different  soever 
Ibeir  distances  from'  it  may  lie.  Now^  since 
a  pbuw  passtDf  through  the  eye  and  a  given 
v^islbk  ngbt  line,  will  be  the  plane  of  some 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  every  point  of  the 
visible  right  line  will  have  the  same  position 
OS  some  (lotnt  of  the  grtat  drcle  ;  therefore, 
they  will  both  hare  the  same  visible  place, 
and  coincide  to  the  eye^  and  the  whole 
eircumferenoe  of  the  great  circle,  contmaed 
even  nntil  it  returns  into  itself,  will  appear 
to  be  A  continuation  of  the  same  visible 
right  line. 

Hence  it  follows — 

3,  That  every  visible  right  line,  when  it 
is  continued  in  direcium^  ssflv  as  it  may  be 
continued,  will  be  represented  by  «  gre»i 
circle  of  a  sphere,  in  whose  centre  thfi  eys 
is  pUced,     It  follows — 

4,  That  the  visible  angle  comprehended 
under  two  visible  right  lines,  is  equal  to  Uie 
spherfcal  angle  comprehended  under  the 
two  great  cirdea  which  are  the  represents- 
ti¥<»  of  these  yirihis  line«L  For,  since  the 
visible  lines  appear  to  coincide  with  tlie 

•  How  don  tlik  diilr  tfam  a  doctrtn*  of  Pteii|M^ 
ttvef^^t  any  ■  He  iht  nsmm  li  Berfcitt^'t  tom* 
jmt***  Nc«Tt»nt7MVMen,"  \\  L9S— IW.— H. 
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great  circles,  the  vunible  angle  compre- 
liended  under  the  former  must  be  equal  to 
the  visible  angle  comprehended  under  the 
latter.  But  the  visible  angle  comprehended 
under  the  two  great  circles,  when  seen  from 
the  centre,  is  of  the  same  magnitude  with 
the  spherical  angle  which  they  really  com- 
prehend, as  mathematicians  know ;  tliere- 
fore,  the  visible  angle  made  by  any  two 
visible  lines  is  equal  to  the  spherical  angle 
made  by  the  two  great  circles  of  the  sphere 
which  are  their  representatives. 

6.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  every  visible 
right-lined  triangle  will  coincide  in  all  its 
parts  with  some  spherical  triangle.  The 
sides  of  the  one  will  appear  equal  to  the 
sides  of  the  other,  and  the  angles  of  the 
one  to  the  angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each ; 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  one  triangle 
will  appear  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  other. 
In  a  word,  to  the  eye  they  will  be  one  and 
the  same,  and  have  the  same  mathematical 
propeilies.  The  properties,  therefore,  of 
visible  right-lined  triangles  are  not  the  same 
with  the  properties  of  plain  triangles,  but 
are  the  same  with  those  of  spherical  tri- 
angles. 

o.  Every  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere  will 
appear  a  circle  to  the  eye,  placed,  as  we 
have  supposed  all  along,  in  the  centre  of 
the  sphere ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
visible  circle  will  appear  to  coincide  with 
some  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere. 

7.  Moreover,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sphere  will  represent  the  whole  of  visible 
space ;  for,  since  every  visible  point  coin- 
cides with  some  point  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  and  has  the  same  visible  place,  it 
follows,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  spherical 
surface  taken  together,  will  represent  all 
possible  visible  places— that  is,  the  whole  of 
visible  space.  And  from  this  it  follows,  in 
the  last  place — 

8.  That  every  visible  figure  will  be  repre- 
p«»nt?d  by  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  on  which  it  might  be  projected,  the 
eye  being  in  the  centre.  Aud  every  such 
visible  figure  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
whole  of  visible  space,  as  the  part  of  the 
spherical  surface  which  represents  it,  bears 
to  the  whole  spherical  surface. 

The  mathematical  reader,  I  hope,  will 
enter  into  these  principles  with  perfect 
facility,  and  will  as  easily  perceive  that  the 
following  propositions  with  regard  to  visible 
figure  and  space,  which  we  offer  only  as  a 
specimen,  nmy  be  mathematically  demon- 
strated from  them,  and  are  not  less  true  nor 
less  evident  than  the  propositions  of  Euclid, 
with  regard  to  tangible  figures. 

Pi  op.  1.  Every  right  line  being  produced, 
will  at  last  return  into  itself. 

2.  A  right  line,  returning  into  itself,  is 
the  longest  possible  right  line ;  and  all  other 
right  lines  bear  a  finite  ratio  to  it. 


3.  A  right  line  returning  into  itself, 
divides  the  whole  of  visible  space  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  will  both  be  compre- 
hended under  this  right  line. 

4.  The  whole  of  visible  space  beais  a 
finite  ratio  to  any  part  of  it. 

6.  Any  two  right  lines  being  produced, 
will  meet  in  two  points,  and  mutually 
bisect  each  other 

6.  If  two  lines  be  parallel— that  is,  every 
where  equally  distant  from  each  other — 
they  caimot  both  be  straight. 

7.  Any  right  line  being  given,  a  point 
may  be  found,  which  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  all  the  points  of  the  given  right 
line. 

8.  A  circle  may  be  parallel  to  a  right 
line — that  is,  may  be  equally  distant  from 
it  in  all  its  parts. 

9.  Right-lined  triangles  that  are  similar, 
are  also  eqiuU. 

10.  Of  every  right-lined  triangle,  the 
three  arge^  taken  together,  are  greater 
than  two  r.ght  angles. 

1 1.  Tlie  angles  of  a  right-lined  triangle, 
may  all  be  right  angles,  or  all  obtuse  angles. 

12.  Unequal  circles  are  not  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  nor  are  their 
circumferences  in  the  ratto  of  their  dia- 
meters. 

This  small  specimen  of  the  geometry  of 
visibles,  is  intended  to  lead  the  reader  to  a 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  figure 
and  extension  which  is  presented  to  the 
mind  by  vision ;  and  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  afiirmed  above — 
namely,  that  those  figures  and  tliat  exten- 
sion which  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
sight,  are  not  the  figures  and  the  extension 
about  which  common  geometry  is  employed ; 
that  the  geometrician,  while  he  looks  at  his 
diagram,  and  demonstrates  a  proposition, 
hath  a  figure  presented  to  his  eye,  which  is 
only  a  sign  and  representative  of  a  tangible 
figure ;  that  he  gives  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  first,  but  attends  only  to  the 
Ust ;  and  that  these  two  figures  have  differ- 
ent properties,  so  that  what  he  demon- 
strates of  the  one,  is  not  true  of  the 
other. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that,  as  a  small  part  of  a  spherical  surface 
dififers  not  sensibly  from  a  plain  surface, 
so  a  small  part  of  visible  extension  differs 
very  little  from  that  extension  in  length 
and  breadth,  which  is  the  object  of  touch. 
And  it  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  the 
human  eye  is  so  formed,  that  an  object 
which  is  seen  distinctly  and  at  one  view, 
can  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  \isible  space ; 
for  we  never  see  distinctly  what  is  at  a 
consideiable  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
eye ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  would  sec  a 
large  object  at  one  view,  the  eye  must  be 
at  so  great  a  distance,   that  the  object 
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dccupisa  but  &  bh^L  part  of  visible  sp^ce. 
From  th^i^  two  observiitioDS,  it  fullow^t, 
thai  jikiii  liipireR  which  are  eei^n  at  on  a 
^iewy  when  tixeif  plaritw  are  notobliqtie»  hui 
Ttrect  to  the  eve,  differ  little  from  th^ 
risibb  tigunss  wKidi  tht'V  preBcnt  to  the 
eje.  Tbe  eevefni  lities  in  the  tangible 
figure,  have  verj'  nearly  the  fiame  propor* 
lion  to  eaeh  other  as  in  the  vL^iblo ;  and 
the  aoglr^a  of  the  one  arc  very  nearly^  al- 
though not  strictly  and  mathematically, 
e^uai  to  those  of  the  other.  Although, 
therc'fore^  we  have  found  many  iJistaneea 
of  natural  si|fnii  which  have  no  etmliitude 
to  the  thiuf^  sigtufied,  tliia  ]»  not  the  cme 
with  regard  to  visible  fip^re*  It  hath,  in 
all  eofte^,  fHUdh  a  simLtitudo  tn  the  thing 
nigni  Jicd  by  it,  aa  a  plan  or  proKle  bath  to  that 
tvUieh  it  reprv^entH ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
Rign  and  thing  signified  have  to  all  sense  the 
«ame  figure  and  the  same  proportion b.  If 
we  could  find  a  being  eudoe<l  with  sight 
only»  without  any  other  external  eenae, 
ami  iiiapialde  of  reBceting  and  reason  mg 
tipon  what  he  see%  the  notions  and  phi* 
LoAOphical  apeculatious  of  sueh  a  being, 
might  aiiaist  ui  in  the  diffieull  tank  of 
distinguishing  the  perceptions  which  we 
have  purely  by  sight,  from  those  which  de- 
rive their  origin  from  other  senses^  Let 
UB  si.ip[ioge  Bu<!h  a  beings  and  c<jnceive, 
as  well  as  we  can,  what  notion  he  woujd 
have  of  visible  object^i  and  what  eonclu* 
Htons  he  would  deduce  fi-om  them.  We 
tnuflt  not  conceive  him  disposed  by  his  con- 
st itution,  oa  we  are,  to  conaJder  the  viai- 
bk^  appearance  as  a  sign  of  something  else : 
It  im  no  1^1  gii  to  him,  beeauae  there  u  no- 
thini*  tjifrnified  by  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
iit)p|iOHe  bim  an  mueh  disposed  to  attend  t4] 
the  vi<tibte  figure  and  extension  of  btidies, 
as  we  are  diNf»nfM>d  to  attend  to  their  tangi* 
hie  Bgure  and  ^:iteiiHion. 

If  varioas  li^eures  were  presented  to  hiji 
sense,  he  mighty  without  doubt,  as  they 
grow  familiar,  compare  them  tcvgetber,  and 
perceive  wherein  (hey  tti^'n^t  ^"^^  whertin 
they  diHer,  He  miglit  perceive  visible  ob- 
jects to  have  length  atid  breadthj  but  could 
have  uo  iiotioii  M  a  third  dimension^  any 
more  ilmn  we  can  Imve  of  a  fourth,*  All 
visible  objects  would  appear  to  lie  termi- 
nated by  lines,  *trai;?hi  or  ctirve  ;  and  ob- 
)eeta  ternrinatcd  by  tfat^  same  visible  linm, 
wotild  occupy  the  lame  place,  and  All  the 
luna  part  of  visiblo  spoee,  Jt  would  not 
be  posMble  for  him  to  eonei'ive  one  nbjcet 
to  be  behind  Hnothi^rf  or  one  to  he  ttenrer^ 
another  more  d instant. 

To  ttR,  who  conei'ive  three  dimenfiionB,  a 
line  mav  be  conceived  etniigbt  i  or  it  mny 
be  eonecived  incnrvated  in  one  dimonaioni 
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and  straight  in  another;  or^  katly,  it  may 
be  incur  vat  ed  in  two  dimensions.  Suppose 
a  hue  to  be  drauii  upwards  and  downwards, 
its  length  makes  one  dimension,  which  we 
shull  call  tipttarth  ntid  dmt^nwartlM  ;  and 
there  are  two  dimensions  remaining,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  may  he  st might  or  curve. 
It  may  be  bent  to  the  rit^ht  or  to  the  left  ; 
and,  if  it  has  no  bending  either  to  right  or 
left,  it  \s  fit  might  in  this  dimension.  But 
suppotiijig  it  straight  in  this  dimension  of 
right  and  left,  there  is  still  another  dimen- 
sion remaining,  in  wlueh  ii  may  be  curve  j 
for  it  may  be  bent  baek wards  or  forwards. 
When  we  conceive  a  tangible  straight  line, 
we  exclude  curvature  in  either  of  iiese  two 
dimensiions  :  and  as  what  is  conceived  to  lift 
excluded,  mnst  be  conceived,  as  well  as 
what  is  conceived  to  be  included,  it  Follows 
that  all  the  three  dimensions  enter  into  our 
conception  of  a  straight  line.  Its  length 
is  one  dimension,  its  straightnesfi  in  tmo 
other  dimensiot»s  is  included,  or  ctrrvature 
in  these  two  dimendons  excluded^  in  th» 
conception  of  ti. 

The  btving  we  have  supposed,  having  no 
conception  of  more  than  two  dtmen^ions^  of 
which  the  length  of  a  line  b  one,  cannot 
possibly  conceive  i*  either  st  might  or  curve 
in  more  than  ouedimenNon  ;  so  that,  in  \\\n 
conception  of  a  right  line,  cur^iitnre  to  the 
right  liand  or  left  is  excluded  ;  but  curvu- 
ture  badcwardB  or  forwards  cannot  \h^  ex- 
eluded,  because  he  neither  hath,  nor  ejiu 
have  any  conception  of  such  curvature?. 
Hence  we  see  the  resHin  that  a  line,  which 
is  straight  to  Ihc  eje,  may  return  into  itself ; 
for  its  being  straight  to  the  eye,  imptics  only 
stmightness  in  one  dlmj^nsion ;  and  a  line 
which  is  fit  might  in  one  dimenaion  may, 
notwith^mnding,  be  curve  in  another  dimen- 
won,  and  no  may  return  into  itself. 

To  us,  who  conceive  three  dimensions,  a 
iurface  w  that  which  hath  length  and 
bresidtb,  excluding  thickness  ;  and  a  surface 
may  be  either  plain  in  this  third  dimension, 
nr  it  may  be  incurvated  t  so  that  the  notion 
nf  a  tliiFd  dimension  enters  into  our  concep- 
tion of  a  surface  ;  for  it  is  only  by  means 
of  this  third  dimension  that  we  con  dis^ 
tingukh  aurfacea  into  plain  and  curve  sur^^ 
faises ;  wid  naither  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  eoneeived  without  coDcciving  a  tbird 
dimension. 

The  being  we  have  supposed,  havbg  no 
conception  of  a  third  dtmensinn^  bli  visible 
figures  have  length  and  breadth  indeed ; 
but  IbiekneM  ia  neither  included  nor  ex- 
cluded, being  a  thing  of  which  he  has  no 
conception.  And,  Iberefurv,  visible  fi^ret, 
although  they  have  length  and  broadth,  ai 
sar£u^  have,  yet  tbey  aie  ueitbcr  pUin 
•urfacea  nor  curve  surfaces.  For  a  curve 
surface  implies  curvature  in  a  third  dliDen- 
siun,  and  ■  plain  surface  implies  the  «*n*i 
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of  curvature  in  a  third  dimenBion ;  and 
such  a  being  can  oonceive  neither  of  these, 
because  he  has  no  conception  of  a  third 
dimension.  MoreoYcr,  although  he  hath  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  inclination  of  two 
lines  wliich  make  an  angle,  yet  he  can 
neither  conceive  a  plain  angle  nor  a  spher- 
ical angle.  Even  his  notion  of  a  point  is 
somewhat  less  determined  than  ours.  In 
the  notion  of  a  point,  we  exclude  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  he  excludes  length 
and  breadth,  but  cannot  either  exclude  or 
include  thickness,  because  he  hath  no  con- 
ception of  it. 

Having  thus  settled  the  notions  which 
such  a  b(Bing  as  we  have  supposed  might 
form  of  mathematical  points,  lines,  angles, 
and  figures,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that»  by  com- 
paring these  together,  and  reasoning  about 
them,  he  might  discover  their  relations,  and 
form  geometrical  conclusions  built  upon 
self-evident  principles.  He  might  likewise, 
without  doubt,  have  the  same  notbns  of 
numbers  as  we  have,  and  form  a  system  of 
arithmetic  It  is  not  material  to  say  in 
what  order  he  might  proceed  in  such  dis- 
coveries, or  how  much  time  and  pains  he 
might  employ  about  them,  but  what  such 
a  being,  bv  reason  and  ingenuity,  without 
any  materials  of  sensation  but  those  of 
sight  only,  might  discover. 

As  it  is  more  difficult  to  attend  to  a  de- 
tail of  possibilities  than  of  fSocts,  even  of 
slender  authority,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give 
an  extract  from  the  travels  of  Johannes 
Rudolphus  Anepigraphus,  a  Rosicrucian 
philosopher,  who  having,  by  deep  study  of 
the  occult  sciences,  acquired  the  art  of 
transporting  himself  to  various  sublunary  re- 
gions, and  of  conversing  with  various  orders 
of  intelligences,  in  the  course  of  his  adven- 
tures became  acquainted  with  an  order  of 
beings  exactly  such  as  I  have  supposed. 

How  they  communicate  their  sentiments 
to  one  another,  and  by  what  means  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  their  laiig;uage,  and 
was  initiated  into  their  philosophy,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  particulars,  which  might 
have  gratified  the  curiosity  of  his  readers, 
and,  perhaps,  added  credibility  to  his  rela- 
tion, he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us ; 
these  being  matters  proper  for  adepts  only 
to  know. 

His  account  of  their  philosophy  is  as  fol- 
lows :  « 

"  The  Idomenians,**  saith  he,  **  are  many 
of  them  very  ingenious,  and  much  given  to 
contemplation.  In  arithmetic,  geometry, 
metaphysics,  and  physics,  they  have  most 
elaborate  systems.  In  the  two  latter,  in- 
deed, they  have  had  many  disputes  carried 
on  with  great  snbtilty,  and  are  divided  in- 
to various  sects;  yet  in  the  two  fonner 
there  hath  been  no  less  unanimity  than 
among  the  human  species.     Their  princi- 


ples relating  to  numbers  and  arithmetic, 
making  allowance  for  their  notation,  differ 
in  nothing  from  ours— >but  their  geometry 
differs  very  considerably.**  m 

As  our  author*s  account  of  the  geometry 
of  the  Idomenians  agrees  in  everything 
with  the  geometry  of  visibles,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a  specimen,  we  shall 
pass  over  it.  He  goes  on  thus : — **  Colour, 
extension,  and  fi^re,  are  conceived  to  be 
the  essential  properties  of  body.  A  very 
considerable  sect  maintains,  that  colour  is 
the  essence  of  body.  If  there  had  been  no 
colour,  say  they,  there  had  been  no  percep- 
tion or  sensation.  Colour  is  all  that  we 
perceive,  or  can  conceive,  that  is  peculiar 
to  body ;  extension  and  figure  being  modes 
common  to  body  and  to  empty  space.  And 
if  we  should  suppose  a  body  to  be  annihi- 
Uited,  colour  is  the  only  thing  in  it  that  can 
be  annihilated ;  for  its  place,  and  conse- 
quently the  figure  and  extension  of  that 
place,  must  remain,  and  cannot  be  imagined' 
not  to  exist.  These  philosophers  hold  space 
to  be  the  place  of  all  bodies,  immoveable  and 
indestructible,  without  figure,  and  similar 
in  all  its  parts,  incafmble  of  increase  of  di- 
minution, yet  not  unmeasurablc ;  for  every 
the  least  part  of  space  bears  a  finite  ratio  to 
the  wholp.  So  that  with  them  the  whole 
extent  of  space  is  the  common  and  natural 
measure  of  every  thmg  that  hath  length  and 
breadth ;  and  the  magnitude  of  every  body 
and  of  every  figure  is  expressed  by  its  being 
such  a  part  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner, 
the  common  and  natural  measure  of  length 
is  an  infinite  right  line,  which,  as  hath  been 
before  observed,  returns  into  itself,  and  hath 
no  limits,  but  bears  a  finite  ratio  to  every 
other  line. 

*'As  to  their  natural  philosophy,  it  is 
now  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  of  them  to 
have  been  for  many  ages  in  a  very  low 
state.  The  philosophers  observing,  that 
body  can  differ  from  another  only  in  colour, 
figure,  or  magnitude,  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  that  aU  their  particuktr  qualities 
must  arise  from  the  various  combinations 
of  these  their  essential  attributes;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  end  ot 
natural  philosophy,  to  shew  how  the  various 
combinations  of  these  three  qualities  in  dif- 
ferent bodies  produced  all  the  phsenomena 
of  nature.  It  were  endless  to  enumerate 
the  various  systems  that  were  invented  with 
this  view,  and  the  disputes  that  were  car- 
ried on  for  ages;  the  followers  of  every 
system  exposing  the  weak  sides  of  other 
systems,  and  palliating  those  of  their  own, 
with  great  art. 

**  At  h»t,  some  free  and  facetious  spirits, 
wearied  with  eternal  disputation,  and  tho 
labour  of  patching  and  propping  weak  sys- 
tems, began  to  compkdn  of  the  snbtilty  of 
nature ;  of  the  infinite  changes  that  bodies 
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undergo  in  figure j  <!<»lour,  Ai«d  m«gniiudt? ; 
tod  0i  the  difticull}^  ot  ae^ciuntiug  far  th«!&e 
wpeftTftnocs — miLking  itm  a  pi^tence  fur 
giring  up  all  tnqDiHe»  into  tli4  caufica  i>f 
thin^M,  aft  vain  and  fruitless* 

^*  Tho*e  witB  hud  ainple  malter  of  mirili 
and  ridicule  in  tlic  svatente  of  pliUoiLopher^ ; 
and,  findliif^  it  an  eaakr  Ui»k  to  pull  dciwrn 
than  to  bill  Id  or  support,  and  thut  every 
aect  furnished  them  with  iLrrn!!  ntid  au\i< 
iiartefi  to  destroy  Another^  tht-y  bc^gmo  to 
npiraad  mightily^  and  ivent  un  ^ith  prre^t 
auece&s.  Thus  pliilosfijdiy  gave  vrny  to  aerp- 
tldstu  JLnd  irony ^  anrl  thu»*  si'steniB  fvhicli 
imd  bii«n  the  wi^rk  of  ageB^  and  the  udmlra^ 
tion  of  the  learned,  becanio  the  jest  of  the 
valour  t  for  even  the  vulvar  readily  t<>c»k 
part  m  ihe  triumph  over  n  kind  of  lesirnm^ 
which  they  had  long  sttepected,  because  it 
produL-eii  iiothbig  but  wratigling  aiid  alter- 
cation. Thti  wir«^  Tuivlii^  now  Mcqnired  gr^ait 
rep  u  tat  ion  J  &nd  botng  flushed  with  auccesn, 
btgan  to  think  their  triuti^ph  ineoniplete, 
until  every  preitncc  to  knowlwlge  was  over^ 
turned;  and  accordingly  begat*  tlic^ir  attacks 
upon  arithmetic,  geometry,  iitid  even  upon 
the  cotunion  notion^}  of  untaught  Idonien*' 
iaii^  S(i  diHicuH  it  hatli  alwuvH  Iteen/^  9&y» 
iiur  author,  **  fur  great  coni^uerorH  to  know 
when?  tc»  Rtop* 

'^^  tn  the  meantime^  nnturol  philoflophy 
bigan  to  rise  from  ii&  ashes,  under  ttie 
dii'cctiori  of  a  perMUi  vf  great  genims,  w  ho  it 
jinked  ujK>n  aa  hav  tni?  bid  eomcthhig  iji  him 
abnvo  IdomeDian  nature.  He  obaorved, 
ihiit  the  Idomeiiinn  fihculttee  were  certainly 
iBit«llded  fur  ccinteni  plat  ion,  and  that  the 
HcnkiOf  Jiftture  were  a  nobler  subject  to 
•MtfiiiMJ  thctn  upon,  than  the  follies  ofays- 
tonili  Gt  the  errora  of  the  learned ;  aod 
b«illg  sensible  of  the  difheolty  of  liudiu^  out 
Ihe  caneea  of  natural  thiuj^  be  propo«ied» 
by  aecuni.t«  obaervaliufi  of  tlie  phujnoinena 
of  nature,  to  find  out  the  rtilea  according  to 
which  they  happen,  without  uuiulnng  into 
me  caiitica  of  thost?  ruU**.  In  tbia  he  nuide 
conniderabte  progre^  biuiivflf,  and  planned 
oul  tnueh  work  for  biK  followers,  whn  call 
thflitniMlvea  inducHt^  phtlos9ph€rK  The 
■oeptlea  look  with  envy  upon  thta  ri^tng 
9ettf  A«  eelipeing  their  repuUtion,  oud 
threatening  to  Uniit  their  empire  ;  but  tbey 
are  tit  a  loas  on  what  luind  to  atUek  it 
The  rulgar  begin  to  reverencse  il  aa  pro- 
ducing useful  diAcoveries. 

**  It  ia  to  be  observed,  thnt  every  Idoms^ 
nian  firmly  believes,  that  two  or  more  bo- 
dies may  t^xknt  in  tb(*  same  place.  For  this 
ihey  have  the  te»*tiTnf»ny  of  wiiue,  and  they 
cui  no  nn^fe  doubt  of  it,  than  they  can 
doubt  whether  they  have  any  perceptiou  ;it 
all.  They  often  free  two  hwlies  meet  and 
coincide  Ui  the  same  plao^i  muA  separfttis 
again  I  without  haviuf  itndivrgone  any 
«ban(«e  in  itwir  ifnaible  qtialitka  by  thi* 


penetnitJQU,  When  two  bodiea  meet,  and 
oceupy  tile  same  place,  commonly  one  only 
appears  in  tliat  place,  ond  the  other  disap- 
pears That  which  eotitinuea  t^  appear  le 
eaid  to  overcome,  the  other  to  be  over- 
come." 

To  thin  quality  of  bodies  Ibey  gave  ft 
name,  which  our  antlior  tells  db  liath  no 
word  answering  to  it  in  any  liuman  1a1i> 
gunge.  Andj,  therefore,  after  making  a 
long  apology,  which  1  omit,^  he  begs  leave 
to  caU  it  tf$r  i*veT€fiminfi  qttoHi^  of  tt^dit** 
He  a.s&iirea  us,  that  *^the  speeulationa  which 
had  iTcen  raised  about  tbia  single  quality  of 
bodii^M,  and  tlie  byputhesea  contrived  to  ae- 
cotiiil  for  it,  were  suBicient  to  fill  miiny 
vulumca.  Nor  have  there  been  fewer  by- 
pothcfees  invented  by  their  philo«<>pbers,  to 
aeesnint  for  the  chjinge^  of  magnitude  and 
figitire  4  ^^hich^  in  unjst  bodiea  that  move, 
they  perceive  to  be  in  a  contintial  fitictua- 
ation.  The  founder  of  the  ioduotiire  sect, 
believing  it  to  be  above  the  reach  of  f  do. 
me  nian  facultiee,  to  discover  ibe  real  causes 
of  these  phtetionieiUH  applied  himeelf  to 
Bud  frum  obstrvalion,  by  what  laws  they 
are  connected  together ;  and  discovered 
nmny  mathematical  ratios  and  relatiotis  eon« 
eemiiiK  the  motions,  magnitudee,  figures, 
'Aud  o'loreouiitij^:  quality  of  bodies,  Hhidi 
constant  experience  confirmsi.  Hut  the  op- 
poaers  of  this  sect  cbfKi«e  rut  her  to  cottteitt 
themselves  with  feigned  causes  of  thease 
phienoinena,  tlian  to  acknowledge  the  real 
lawt  whereby  they  are  governed,  which 
humble  their  pride,  hy  t^g  coofeiaedly 
unaccountable. " 

Thus  far  Johannee  Rudolph  cu  Anepigra- 
phus.  Whether  this  Anepigr&phuB  be  tlie 
same  who  ia  recorded  among  the  Greek 
alclieniistical  writers  not  yet  publiidied,  hy 
Bi-rrriehiusi,  Fabrieiua,  and  olherfi,*  I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine.  The  identity  of 
tiieir  name,  and  Uie  fiiniihtude  of  their 
St  tidies,  although  uo  alight  aif  uniont%  yet 
are  not  al%Dlutely  emiclusjve.  Nor  vnM  I 
take  uium  me  tojudg:fi  of  the  narmti^e  of 
this  learned  trave  Icrj  by  the  f^irrntu  marks 
of  hia  credihility  ;  1  shall  confine  mveclf  to 
llM»e  wbieb  the  rrit  ca  call  mimaL  It 
would  even  be  of  snutU  Iniporlance  to  in- 
qiiiiv,  whether  the  Idomenianshave  a  real, 
ur  only  an  tdeiit  e^i^istcnce  ;  rtince  this  ia 
diiipi$t4xl  aniotjg  the  learned  with  regnrd  lo 
things  witli  which  we  are  more  nearly  CfJti- 
nected»  The  iinport-mt  question  ie,  whe- 
ther the  account  above  given,  is  a  juat  ae^ 
count  of  their  geodttfiqr  ftiid  philosophy  ? 
We    have    all   thd  JMidtki  «rbieb  tWy 


•  '{him  li  true ;  ihr  wmmr  Li  tiot  htn*friniirt 
**j|  nrfiljergnliu'  <  r3rl*Mi-c»up#>'*f  "  I*'  l»<?  <fi'*"'*«t*tiUi+ir 
or  ir'rFriile:nc-win' 3l  Frralpo  n    fimV    it  U 1 1.  In  hAW  l«it 
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have,  with  the. addition  of  others  which 
they  have  not ;  we  may,  therefore,  form 
some  judgment  of  their  philosophy  and  ge- 
ometry, by  separating  from  all  others,  the 
perceptions  we  have  by  sight  and  reasoning 
upon  them.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
in  this  way,  after  a  careful  examination,  their 
geometry  must  be  such  as  Anepigraphus 
hath  described.  Nor  does  his  account  of 
their  philosophy  appear  to  contain  any  evi- 
dent marks  of  imposture ;  although  here, 
no  doubt,  proper  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  liberties  which  travellers  take,  as  well  as 
for  involuntary  mistakes  which  they  are  apt 
to  fall  into. 


Section  A'. 

OF  TUK  PARALLEL  MOTION  OF  TUS  KYB8. 

Having  explained,  as  dbtinctly  as  we 
can,  visible  figure,  and  shewn  its  connection 
with  the  things  signified  by  it,  it  will  be 
proper  next  to  consider  some  pheenomena 
of  the  eyes,  and  of  vision,  which  have  com- 
monly been  referred  to  custom,  to  anato- 
mical or  to  mechanical  cauBcs ;  but  which, 
as  I  conceive,  must  be  resolved  into  origi- 
nal powers  and  principles  of  the  human  mind ; 
and,  therefore,  belong  properly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  inquiry. 

The  first  is  the  parallel  motion  of  the 
eyes;  by  which,  when  one  eye  is  turned 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, or  straight  forwards,  the  other 
always  goes  along  with  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. We  see  plainly,  when  both  eyes  are 
open,  that  they  are  always  turned  the  same 
way,  as  if  both  were  acted  upon  by  the  same 
motive  force  ;  and  if  one  eye  is  shut,  and  the 
hand  laid  upon  it,  while  the  other  turns 
various  ways,  we  feel  the  eye  that  is  shut 
turn  at  the  same  time,  and  tlmt  whether 
we  will  or  not.  What  makes  this  phsono- 
menon  surprising  is,  that  it  is  acknowledged, 
by  all  anatombts,  that  the  muscles  which 
move  the  two  eyes,  and  the  nerves  which 
scr\'e  these  muscles,  are  entirely  distinct 
and  unconnected.  It  would  be  thought 
very  surprising  and  unaccountable  to  see  a 
man,  who,  from  his  birth,  never  moved 
one  arm,  without  moving  the  other  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  tto  as  to  keep 
them  always  parallcl-'yet  it  would  not  be 
more  difficult  to  find  the  physical  cause  of 
such  motion  of  the  arms,  than  it  is  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  perfectly  similar. 

The  only  cause  that  hath  been  assigned 
of  this  parallel  motion  of  the  e^\efl,  is  cus- 
tom. We  find  by  experience,  it  is  said, 
when  we  begin  to  look  at  objects,  that,  in 
order  to  have  distinct  vision,  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  both  eyes  the  same  way ;  therefore,  ] 


we  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  domg  it  con- 
stantly, and  by  degrees  lose  the  power  of 
doing  otherwise. 

This  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
insufficient ;  because  habits  are  not  got  at 
once ;  it  takes  time  to  acquire  and  to  con- 
firm them  ;  and  if  this  motion  of  the  eyes 
were  got  by  habit,  we  should  see  children, 
when  they  are  bom,  turn  their  eyes  different 
ways,  and  move  one  without  the  other,  an 
they  do  their  hands  or  legs.  I  know  some 
have  aflirmed  that  they  are  apt  to  do  so. 
But  I  have  never  found  it  true  from  my 
own  observation,  although  I  have  taken 
pains  to  make  observations  of  this  kind,  and 
have  had  good  opportunities.  I  have 
likewise  consulted  experienced  midwives, 
mothers,  and  nurses,  and  found  them  agree, 
that  they  had  never  observed  distortions 
of  tliis  kind  in  the  eyes  of  children,  but 
when  they  liad  reason  to  suspect  convul- 
sions, or  some  preternatural  cause. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  extremely  pro- 
bable, that,  previous  to  custom,  there  is 
something  in  the  constitution,  some  natural 
instinct,  which  directs  us  lo  move  both  eyes 
always  the  same  way.* 

We  know  not  how  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  body,  nor  by  what  power  the  muscles 
are  contracted  and  relaxed — but  we  see 
that,  in  some  of  the  voluntary,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  involuntary  motions,  this 
power  is  so  directed,  that  many  muscles 
which  have  no  material  tie  or  connection, -f- 
act  in  concert,  each  of  them  being  taught 
to  play  its  part  in  exact  time  and  measure. 
Nor  doth  a  company  of  expert  pkyers  in 
a  theatrical  performance,  or  of  excellent 
musicians  in  a  concert,  or  of  good  dancers 
in  a  country  dance,  with  more  regularity 
and  order,  conspire  and  contribute  their 
several  parts,  to  produce  one  nniform  eflect, 
than  a  number  of  muscles  do,  in  many  of 
the  animal  functi(>n8,  and  in  many  volun- 
tary actions.  Yet  we  see  such  actions  no 
less  skilfully  and  regularly  performed  in 
children,  and  in  those  who  know  not  tluit 
they  have  such  muscles,  than  in  the  most 
skilful  anatomist  and  physiologist 

Who  taught  all  the  muscles  that  are 
concerned  in  sucking,  in  swallowing  our 
food,  in  breathing,  and  in  the  several  na- 
tural expulsions,  to  act  their  part  in  such 
regular  order  and  exact  measure  ?  It  was 
not  custom  surely.  It  was  that  same  power- 
ful and  wise  Being  who  made  the  fabric  of 
the  human  body,  and  fixed  tlie  laws  by 
which  the  mind  operates  upon  every  part 


•  The  parallel  movement,  like  other  reciprocities 
of  the  two  cjct,  ran  be  explained  p^tioloKtcaliy, 
by  the  mutual  relation  of  their  iiervcf,  without  re 
currlng  to  any  higher  or  more  mysterious  principle  — 

t  This ia  not  correct.  Musrios  which  hare  nr. 
relative  motions  are  now  eithei  known  or  admillcJ 
to  liAve  corrcUtive  nvrvet  —II. 
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of  It}  8^  tb&t  ihey  niny  answer  llic  pur- 
pof^  intvtided  by  them.  And  i$b(!Ji  wu 
*ee,  in  so  mmxy  other  instances,  a  sj-steni 
of  unconnected  muicles*  conftpirin|;»o  won- 
dcrfully  in  their  ^veral  fauctionaf  vrithtnit 
%he  aid  of  hubii,  tt  needs  not  bu  th aught 
Btnuip^,  that  tlie  muscles  of  thccyee  ahouH, 
without  this  aid,  conspire  to  gire  that  di- 
rection to  the  eytas,  wiiliout  which  they 
^uld  nut  anfiwet  tlidr  end. 

We  Bee  a  like  ooiiKptfuig  aciiun  in  the 
milffolet  whkh  eonlract  the  pupiln  of  the 

.two  ejefl{  and  in  those  muscleo,  whatever 
"bej  be,  by  which  the  conformation  of  the 
yea  b  varied  according  to  the  distMice  of 
objects. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  obeerved,  that, 
although  it  appt^ars  to  be  by  imtu^  in- 
etinet  that  both  eye;*   are   dways   turned 

,  th«  same  way,  theiv  i«  »ttl1  some  latitude 
t  for  custom. 

What  weliui^e  said  of  the  parallel  motion 
of  the  eyes,  is  iiot  to  be  ur>derettM>d  m  strictly 
aaif  nature  directed  us  to  keep  tbcir  axe^ 
ilw«ys  precisely  aud  nmfbemuttcskUy  par- 
alWl  to  each  other,  IinluciJ^  nlthou};!)  they 
ftre  always  nearly  pDnillel^  they  hjkrdly  evi^r 
atv  exactly  so.  \^^1e[l  we  look  at  &xt  oh- 
jfcl,   the  ^\ea   of  the   eyes  meet  Iti   tlutt 

Lobjoct :  and,  thej^fore,  umke  an  angle,  which 

Ffe  alwuyn  small,  but  will  be  gn^ter  or  less, 
according  n^^  the  object  is  nearer  or  more 
remote.  Nature  hath  very  wisely  left  ua 
the  power  of  varying  the  piiraUelism  of  our 

key&  a  little,  so  tluit  we  can  direct  them  to 

'the  same  poiut,  whether  remote  or  nc^r. 
This,  uo  doubtf  i^  loarued  by  custom  ;  and 
ai^eordingly  we  see,  that  it  is  a  long  time 
Wore  ell ildren  j^t  this  habit  in  perfect  uhj* 

Thin  power  uf  varyinjf  the  parallelifiui  tjf 
the  eyes  b  naturally  no  ruore  tliau  hi  suiH- 
dent  for  the  pur]K»e  intended  by  it  j  hut 
by  mtivh  practice  and  straiiitng,  it  toay  he 
increaaed.  Accordingly,  we  see^  that  some 
httVe  Ae4|uired  the  power  of  diiitorting  their 

\*y^  nito  unnntural  direction*,  aa  othem 

a¥eacrintn»d  the  p^wor  of  diatorting  their 

odiea  into  unnatural  p««tttf«a. 

Thiiso  who  hav«  1q«I  the  eight  of  an  eye, 

conimouly  loM  what  they  had  got  by  custom^ 

in   the  direclion  of  their  eye^,  but  retain 

what  they  had  by  nature  ;  that  is,  although 

their  eyos  turn  and  move  alwiivs  together, 

yet^  when  they  lcM»k  uptm  *n  object,  the 

blind  eye  will  often  hiivt!  a  very  ainall  devia* 

tion  from  it ;  whicli  Is  not  jjerceivod  by  n 

slight  obwrver,  but  nmy  be  ditfiwriied  by 

ofM  aeoDaftomed  to  make  exact  fibfterratiottBi 

in  tb«M  tnatters. 


SgfUtm  XI, 

fW  UL'K  SKElNy  OfiJtCTSaaECT  UV  JNVKJ4TKtl 

Another  phiunomenou  which  linth  per* 
plexed  philosfiphenB,  is,  our  HM^ihg  objects 
erect,  when  it  is  w^cll  known  flmt  their 
imngcs  or  pictures  upon  the  tunv^a  retinti 
of  the  eye  are  inverted. 

I'he  sagacious  Kepler  first  made  the 
nobte  discovery,  that  distiuct  but  inv^erted 
pictures  of  visible  objects  are  funned  upon 
the  Ti  timi  by  the  mys  of  1%'lit  cotiiing  fn>m 
the  object.  The  aame  great  philosopher 
demoaiitrated,  fromtlie  priueiplcs  of  optics, 
how  the«e  pictures  are  formed— to  wit, 
Tluit  liie  rays  couiitig  ffoui  any  one  point 
iif  tl)€  objein,  and  faliijig  upon  the  rarioui 
|iart8  of  the  pupil,  are,  by  the  corntii  and 
erystAllitie,  refrtM^ted  so  ^  to  meet  igain 
in  one  point  of  the  retin&y  and  there  point 
the  eoluur  of  that  point  of  the  object  froiii 
which  they  come.  As  the  tn^y^  ffnm  dif- 
ferent pointJt  of  the  object  crt)ifi  each  other 
before  they  come  to  the  rtitua^  the  picture 
they  form  must  be  inverted  ;  the  upper 
jiart  of  the  object  being  fMiinted  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  rvtimt^  the  right  side  of 
the  object  upon  the  left  itf  ihe  iriinn^  and 
£»o  of  the  other  parts.* 

This  philosopher  thought  tEmt  we  see 
objccta  erect  by  means  of  these  inverted 
|>ieture»,  for  ibis  reason,  that,  as  tho  rays 
irom  dirferent  points  of  the  object  crojw 
each  other  before  they  fall  upon  the  refifiu^ 
we  conclude  that  the  impulse  which  we  feel 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  r^tma  conies 
frum  aWve,  and  that  the  jrapulsc  wlikh 
we  feel  upon  the  hi|;her  part  cornea  froiu 
below. 

Des  Carter  afterwards  gave  the  eaitia 
solution  of  ihii^phionomenoi],  and  illustrated 
it  by  the  jiidj^mcnt  which  we  form  of  iho 
posit iuii  ot  uhjeeUi  which  w©  feci  with  imr 
arms  cra&acd,  or  with  twu-«tic^ks  that  cru«s  \ 
each  uther. 

Hut  we  cannot  acr|Uic6Ce  in  Ihiji  sohition. 
First  J  Uccause  it  KUp|MJee4  our  seeing  tJiing^i 
erect,  to  be  a  deduction  of  r^aeon,  drawn  front 
certain  premiM.'^}  t  whereas  it  seems  to  he  an 
immediate  perception,  Andr  JUH7rfndly,  flc- 
cAUso  the  pr4:rmijies  from  which  all  mankind 
are  supposed  to  draw  this  eoncluj^ion,  never 
fsntercd  into  the  minds  of  the  far  greater 
part,  but  are  absolutely  unknown  to  theui. 
We  have  no  feeling  or  percwpliim  4it  the 
pictureA  u|hju  diiC  fvNiitd,  and  an  liitte  bun  ly 


«  Thl«  tntvt1«d  i»»r1tir«  t«  nwi»  i1  mf  U\^  iti«  4 


•  !«r  thf^  lirrcHf itff  tiiitv. 
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of  the  position  of  them.  In  order  to  sec 
objects  erect,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Kepler  or  Des  Cartes,  we  most  previ- 
ously know  that  the  rays  of  light  come 
from  the  object  to  the  eye  in  straight  lines ; 
we  must  know  that  the  rays  from  different 
points  of  the  object  cross  one  another 
before  they  form  the  pictures  upon  the 
retina ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  know  that  these 
pictures  are  really  inverted.  Now,  although 
all  these  things  are  true,  and  known  to 
philosophers,  yet  they  are  absolutely  un- 
known to  tlie  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  : 
nor  is  it  possible  that  they  who  are  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  them,  should  reason  from 
them,  and  build  conclusions  upon  them. 
Since,  therefore,  visible  objects  appear  erect 
to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  to  the  learned, 
this  cannot  be  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
premises  which  never  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant.  We  have  indeed  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  many  instances  of  con- 
clusions drawn,  either  by  means  of  original 
principles,  or  by  habit,  from  premises  which 
pass  through  the  mind  very  quickly,  and 
which  are  never  made  the  objects  of  re- 
flection ;  but  surely  no  man  will  conceive 
it  possible  to  draw  conclusions  fro'n  pre- 
mises which  never  entered  into  the  mind  at 
aU. 

Bishop  Berkeley  having  justly  rejected 
this  solution,  gives  one  founded  upon  his 
own  principles  ;  wherein  he  is  followed  by 
the  judicious  Dr  Smith,  in  his  "  Optics  ;** 
and  this  we  shall  next  explain  and  examine. 

That  ingenious  writer  conceives  the  ideas 
of  sight  to  be  altogether  unlike  those  of 
touch.  And,  since  tne  notions  we  have  of 
an  object  by  these  different  senses  have  no 
similitude,  we  can  learn  only  by  experience 
how  one  sense  will  be  affected,  by  what,  in 
a  certain  manner,  affects  the  other.  Figure, 
position,  and  even  number,  in  tangible 
objects,  are  ideas  of  touch ;  and,  although 
there  is  no  similitude  between  these  and 
the  ideas  of  sight,  yet  we  learn  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  triangle  affects  the  sight  in 
such  a  manner,  and  that  a  square  affects  it 
in  such  another  manner — hence  we  judge 
that  which  affects  it  in  the  first  manner,  to 
be  a  triangle,  and  that  which  affects  it  in 
the  second,  to  be  a  square.  In  the  same 
way,  finding,  from  experience,  that  an  object 
in  an  erect  position  affects  the  eye  in  one 
manner,  and  the  same  object  in  an  inverted 
position  affects  it  in  another,  we  learn  to 
judge,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  is 
affected,  whether  the  object  is  erect  or  ui- 
▼erted.  In  a  word,  visible  ideas,  according 
to  this  author,  arc  signs  of  the  tangible ; 
and  the  mind  pasecth  from  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified,  not  by  means  of  any  simi- 
litude l^tween  the  one  and  other,  nor  by 
any  natural  principle,  but  by  having  found 
them  constantly  conjoined  in  experience,  as 


the  sounds  of  a  language  are  with  the  things 
they  signify :  so  that,  if  the  images  upon 
the  retirm  had  been  always  erect,  they 
would  have  shewn  the  objects  erect,  in  the 
manner  as  they  do  now  that  they  are  in- 
verted—nay, if  the  visible  idea  which  we 
now  have  from  an  inverted  object,  had  been 
associated  from  the  beginning  with  the  erect 
position  of  that  object,  it  would  have  signi- 
fied an  erect  position,  as  readily  as  it  now 
signifies  an  inverted  one.  And,  if  the  vis- 
ible  appearance  of  two  shillings  had  been 
found  connected  from  the  beginning  with 
the  tangible  idea  uf  one  shillmg,  that  ap- 
pearance would  as  naturally  and  readily 
have  signified  the  unity  of  the  object  as  now 
it  signifies  its  duplicity. 

This  opinion  is,  undoubtedly,  very  inge- 
nious ;  and,  if  it  is  just,  serves  to  resolve 
not  only  the  phoenonienon  now  under  con- 
sideration, but  likewise  that  which  we  shall 
next  consider— our  seeing  objects  single 
with  two  eyes. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  solution,  it  is 
supposed  that  we  do  not  originally,  and 
previous  to  acquired  habits,  see  things 
either  erect  or  inverted,  of  one  figure  or 
another,  single  or  double ;  but  learn,  from 
experience,  to  judge  of  their  tangible  posi- 
tion, figure,  and  number,  by  certain  visible 
signs. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  bo 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  imme- 
diate and  natural  objects  of  sight,  from 
the  conclusions  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed from  infancy  to  draw  from  them. 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  the  first  that  attempted 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
to  trace  out  the  boundary  that  divides  them. 
And  if,  in  doing  so,  he  hath  gone  a  little  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  this  might  be 
expected  in  a  subject  altogether  new,  and 
of  the  greatest  subtilty.  The  nature  of 
vision  hath  received  great  light  from  this 
distinction ;  and  many  phoenoroena  in 
optics,  which  before  appeared  altogether 
unaccountable,  have  been  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly resolved  by  it  It  is  natural,  and 
almost  unavoidable,  to  one  who  hath  made 
an  important  discovery  in  philosophy,  to 
carry  it  a  little  beyond  its  sphere,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  resolution  of  phumomena 
which  do  not  fall  within  its  province.  Even 
the  great  Newton,  when  he  had  discovered 
the  universal  Uw  of  gravitation,  and  ob- 
served how  many  of  the  phsenomena  of 
nature  depend  upon  this,  and  other  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  conjecture,  that  all  the  phceno- 
mena  of  the  material  world  depend  upon 
attracting  and  repelling  forces  in  the  par- 
ticles of  matter.  And  I  suspect  tliat  the 
ingenious  Bishop  of  Gloync,  having  found 
so  many  phenomena  of  vision  reducible  to 
the  constant  association  of  the  ideas  of  sight 
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and  (ouch,  carried  thia  pnneiple  a  Uttk  be- 
yond ito  juat  liniitik 

In  order  to  judge  oa  well  as  we  eun 
wbetber  it  Im  so.  Jet  us  atippose  such  &  blind 
man  an  Dr  Sfiuudcrtjon^  liuv-ing  all  tho 
knowledgi:  and  abilitiefl  wliieh  a  blind  man 
may  have,  giuldenl/  iniMJe  to  sec  perfect  ly* 
Let  us  Buppotio  him  kept  from  all  o{>pi>rtu- 
nitit^  of  assocbting  hb  id«as  of  sight  with 
thoBfl  of  touch  J  until  Ihe  former  bc<!oine  a 
tittle  familiar ;  and  the  llrst  surpme,  occa- 
aiunc'd  by  Dbjccta  m  new,  btilng  abateil,  he 
had  time  tti  canvass  them,  und  to  eonipiii'i^ 
them,  m  bin  mind,  with  the  nott(>ii!»  wluuh 
he  furmerlj  had  by  touch  ;  and,  m  partii^y* 
lar,  to  com[}arc,  in  his  mind,  that  vi^iblp 
extension  wbkh  hia  eyes  prosient,  with  ilw 
^Kt^fmioa  in  leni^h  and  breadth  with  which 
he  wna  befnro  acquiiiiiled^ 

We  have  endeavunred  tu  prove,  that  a 
blind  mjiQ  may  form  a  notion  of  the  risible 
extension  and  figure  of  bodieaj  from  the 
rotation  whieh  it  bears  to  their  tinnviblo 
exteufUon  and  figure.  Bf nch  more,  when  thia 
vLflible  exteiiaifiu  und  ligure  are  presented 
to  his  eye,  will  he  be  able  to  conifuiie  ihem 
with  lAHgible  e\teiiiaiuu  and  figtire^  and  to 
penwiv«  thai  (he  one  han  leti|^h  and  breath 
Ml  veil  M£  the  other ;  that  the  one  may  be 
btmndjed  by  lines^  either  straight  or  curve, 
aa  wall  ae  the  other.  And,  tlierefore,  he 
will  perfsjve  that  there  may  be  viaible  afi 
well  aa  tangible  circles,  triangles,  quadrU 
lateral  and  mnltilaterai  tignres.  And,  nl* 
thongh  the  viaib!e  flgure  ia  cotoured,  and 
the  tangible  ia  not,  they  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, hftire  the  name  figure  ;  as  two  oljjeeta 
of  tanch  may  have  tite  same  Jiunre,altliungh 
one  is  hot  and  the  other  et>ld. 

We  hava  demoiistratefl.  that  the  propei^ 
lies  of  ¥  bible  figurea  differ  from  thoee  of 
the  plain  figurea  wliiclt  they  repreMmt ;  but 
It  waa  obserYed^  at  the  «atne  time:,  tlmt 
when  the  object  m  no  small  as  to  tie  seen 
distinctly  at  one  vlew^  nnd  b  pta^^  directly 
beforo  the  eye,  tlte  difference  between  Uie 
vifiibb  and  the  tandble  flgtm  ii  loo  amall 
to  be  perceived  by  the  senfcesi.  Thita,  it  ia 
tmo,  that,  of  every  vbible  triangle,  the 
three  angles  are  proaler  than  two  right 
angle*;  wher^is,  m  a  pbtn  Iriangle,  the 
three  angles  are  e()ual  to  two  right  anglee ; 
but  when  the  rbible  triangle  ia  amall^  ita 
three  ang^lea  will  be  ao  nearly  etinal  to  two 
right  angilee,  that  the  sejuie  canimt  dlaeem 
the  difference.  I  n  Uke  niannerj^  the  eircum- 
ferencea  of  utteqnnl  vblbb  elrclee  are  not, 
hut  those  of  pUm  circkaarOf  in  the  rath  of 
their  dLimetcrs ;  yet,  in  tmall  Tt^ible  circles, 
the  circumferencfla  are  veiy  nearly  b  the 
ratio  at  their  diameter  ;  and  the  diameter 
bcMira  the  aame  ralio  to  the  tfircuinfercnee, 
aa  in  a  plain  circle,  very  nearly. 

Hence  it  appearw,  that  email  ^ifdble 
figure*  (and  euch  only  ean  he  leen  diittinetly 


at  one  view)  have  not  only  &  resemblance 
to  the  plain  tangible  figures  which  have  the 
tiasne  name,  but  are  to  all  eense  the  aaine  t 
so  thatj  if  Dr  Saunderson  Itad  been  made  ia 
see,  and  had  attentively  vie»*XHl  the  figures 
of  the  firEit  book  of  Euclid,  he  might,  by 
thought  atid  couaidefation,  without  tonehing 
thetn,  have  fottnd  out  that  they  were  the 
very  figurt*J8  he  waa  before  eo  well  ac- 
quainted with  by  touch. 

When  plain  li<fures  are  seen  obliquely, 
iheir  vbiblo  Bgnre  diifera  mure  frocii  the 
tangible ;  and  the  repri^entation  which  b 
made  to  tlie  eye,  of  solid  fij^ure:^,  b  atiU 
mere  iu^jerlect  j  because  visible  extenaion 
liath  not  three,  but  two  dimensiona  only. 
Yet,  as  it  cannot  be  said  that  an  e\act  pic- 
ture of  a  man  hath  no  re^niblauce  uf  the 
man,  or  that  a  perspective  view  of  a  house 
hath  no  reaembluJice  of  the  huoae,  so  it 
cannot  be  said,  with  any  propriety,  that  the 
visible  tignre  of  a  man  or  of  a  house  hatli 
no  resemblance  of  the  objecta  wliieh  they 
represecL 

Bbhop  Berkeley  thert*fore  proceeds  upon 
a  capital  mistake,  to  »uppofiing  that  there  ia 
no  re^cmblunce  betwixt  tlieextensioD,ftgure, 
and  positiun  which  we  fiee^  and  that  which 
we  jKsrccivo  by  touch* 

W'e  may  rurther  obaerre,  tluit  Biahop 
Bei'keley  a  system,  with  regard  to  materi^ 
thingA,  muj4l  lia^e  made  hlm^e  thb  quest- 
tion,  of  the  erect  appearance  of  objects,  lu 
a\erydiffereiithEhtfrom  that  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  those  who  do  not  adopt  hb  ayatem. 

In  lib  theor)'  of  vision,  he  seems  indeed 
to  allow,  that  there  b  an  external  material 
world :  but  lie  believed  that  ihl**  external 
world  ia  tangible  only,  and  not  viniblu ;  and 
that  the  visible  world,  the  projx^r  otgect  ijf 
Bight,  bnot  eitemal,  but  ui  the  mind*  If 
thb  b  suppaed,  he  that  afhmis  that  he 
-ees  things  erect  and  not  inverted,  aHirmfl 
that  thert'  is  a  top  and  a  liottom,  a  riglit 
and  a  left  in  the  nitnd.  Now,  ]  confess  I 
am  not  mt  well  aequainted  nitli  the  topo- 
gni^y  of  the  mind,  aa  to  be  able  to  affix 
a  meaning  to  these  worda  when  applied 
to  it* 

We  ahall  tlierofore  allow,  that,  if  viaible 
objecta  wore  not  extenial,  but  esiated  only 
in  the  mind,  they  could  have  no  fig;nre,  or 
position,  ore%teuHion  :  and  that  it  would  be 
abstkrd  to  aflirm,  that  they  are  seen  either 
erect  or  inverted,  or  thtit  there  b  any  rt* 
semblance  between  them  and  the  objects  of 
touch.  But  when  we  prtspoae  the  question, 
wh^  objects  are  seen  er^ct  and  not  in- 
veriedi  w©  take  it  for  griAte4,  that  we  ar« 
not  in  Bishop  Berkeley'^  ideal  world,  liut 
IT)  that  world  which  mm  wbo  |iehl  to  the 
dictates  of  common  aena%  believe  theiti* 
selves  to  inhabit*  We  take  it  for  ranitnh 
that  the  objects  buili  of  sight  and  louche 
are  external,  and  have  a  certain  figure,  and 
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a  certain  poaition  with  regard  to  ODe  another, 
and  with  regard  to  our  bodies,  whether  we 
pcroeiv^e  it  or  not. 

When  I  hold  my  walking-cane  upright 
in  my  hand,  and  look  at  it,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  see  and  handle  the  same 
individual  object  When  I  i^ay  that  I  feel 
it  erect,  my  meaning  in,  that  I  feel  the 
head  directed  from  the  horizon,  and  the 
point  directed  towards  it ;  and  when  I  say 
that  I  see  it  erect,  I  mean  that  I  see  it  with 
the  head  directed  from  the  horizon,  and 
the  point  towards  it.  I  conceive  the  hori- 
zon as  a  fixed  object  both  of  sight  and  touch, 
with  relation  to  which,  objects  are  said  to 
be  high  or  low,  erect  or  inverted  ;  and  when 
the  question  is  asked,  why  I  see  the  ob- 
ject erect,  and  not  inverted,  it  is  the  same 
as  if  you  should  ask,  why  I  see  it  in  that 
position  which  it  really  hath,  or  why  the 
eye  shews  the  real  position  of  objects,  and 
doth  not  shew  them  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, as  they  are  seen  by  a  common  astro- 
nomical telescope,  or  as  their  pictures  are 
seen  upon  the  retina  of  an  eye  when  it  is 
dissected. 


Section  XII. 

THE  SAMB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  this  question,  otherwise  than  by 
pointing  out  the  laws  of  nature  which  take 
place  in  vision ;  for  by  these  the  phseno- 
mena  of  vision  must  be  regulated. 

Therefore,  I  answer,  First,  That,  by  a 
law  of  nature,  the  rays  of  light  proceed  from 
every  point  of  the  object  to  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  in  straight  lines  ;  Secondly,  That, 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  rays  coming 
from  any  one  point  of  the  object  to  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  pupil,  are  so  refracted  as 
to  meet  again  in  one  po'nt  of  the  retina; 
and  the  rays  from  different  points  of  the 
object,  first  crossing  each  other,*  and  then 
proceeding  to  as  many  different  points  of 
the  retina^  form  an  inverted  picture  of  the 
object 

So  far  the  principles  of  optics  carry 
us ;  and  experience  further  assures  us,  that, 
if  there  is  no  such  picture  upon  the  retina, 
there  is  no  vision ;  and  that  such  as  the 
picture  on  the  retina  is,  such  is  the  appear- 


•  It  It  nmrvelloui  liow  widHy  both  nntur  I  philou 
KiphtTn  and  phyiiologiiti  arc  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  point  of  the  eye  at  which  the  ray*  cro^  each 
other.  Some  pUcc  this  point  in  the  cornea— aome 
In  the  region  ofthe  pupil— some  in  the  centre  of  the 
crjttalline— and  «ome  in  the  yitreoiu  humour. 
Recent  experiroenta,  instituted  for  th»  purpose  of 
determining  its  locality,  and  still  unknown  in  this 
country*  plai*e  it  tiehind  the  crystalline  lens.  11ns 
is  r  und  to  be  at  once  the  crowiig  point,  both  ofthe 
r4y>  of  Ight  and  of  the  line  of  vi^lile  direction,  and 
the  turning  point  on  whici-  the  rye  rolU  — 11. 


ance  of  the  object,  in  colour  and  figure, 
distinctness  or  indistinctness,  brightness  or 
faintness. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pictures 
upon  the  retina  are,  by  tlie  laws  of  nature, 
a  mean  of  vision ;  but  in  what  way  they 
accomplish  their  end,  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant. Philosophers  conceive,  that  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  retina  by  the  rays  of 
light,  is  communicated  to  the  optic  nerve, 
and  by  the  optic  nerve  conveyed  to  sou)u 
part  of  the  brain,  by  them  called  the  iensi^ 
rium  ;  and  that  the  impression  thuscouveyed 
to  the  senaorium  is  immediately  perceived 
by  the  mind,  which  is  supposed  to  reside 
there.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the  scat  of 
the  soul :  and  we  are  so  far  from  perceiving 
immediately  what  is  transacted  in  the  brain, 
that  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body  we  know 
least  about  it  It  is  indeed  very  probable, 
that  the  optic  nerve  is  an  instnmient  of 
vision  no  less  necessary  than  the  retina  ; 
and  that  some  impression  is  made  upon  it, 
by  means  of  the  pictures  on  the  retina. 
But  of  what  kind  this  impression  is,  we  know 
nothing. 

There  is  not  the  least  probability  that 
there  is  any  picture  or  image  of  the  ob- 
ject either  in  the  optic  nen-e  or  brain. 
The  pictures  on  the  retina  are  formed  by 
the  rays  of  light ;  and,  whether  we  suppose, 
with  some,  that  their  impulse  upon  the  rr- 
tina  causes  some  vibration  of  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve,  or,  with  others,  that  it 
pives  motion  to  some  subtile  fluid  contained 
m  the  nerve,  neither  that  vibration  nor 
this  motion  can  resemble  the  visible  ob- 
ject which  is  presented  to  the  mind.  Kor 
is  there  any  probability  that  the  mind  per- 
ceives the  pictures  upon  the  retina.  These 
pictures  are  no  more  objects  of  our  percep- 
tion, than  the  brain  is,  or  the  optic  nerve. 
No  man  ever  saw  the  pictures  in  his  own 
eye,  nor  indeed  the  pictures  in  the  eye 
of  another,  until  it  ^ns  taken  out  of  the 
head  and  duly  prepared. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  philosophers,  of 
all  ages,  should  have  agreed  in  this  notion, 
that  the  images  of  extenial  objects  are  con- 
veyed by  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain, 
and  are  there  perceived  by  the  mind.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical.  For, 
First,  This  notion  hath  no  fotmdation  in  fiict 
and  observation.  Of  all  the  organs  of 
sense,  the  eye  only,  as  far  as  we  can  disco- 
ver, forms  any  kind  of  image  of  its  object ; 
and  the  images  formed  by  the  eye  are  not 
in  the  brain,  but  only  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eye ;  nor  are  they  at  all  perceived  or  felt 
by  the  mind.f     Secondly,  It  is  as  difficult 


•  Thh  statement  In  its  unqualified  unlTersality  is 
altogether  erro«eous.— H. 

f  Ihis  would  require  a  second  eye  behind  the 
rehnn  \  which  eye  would  alM>  see  the  images  b,-iit. 
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til  ootic€i¥e  Uow  the  mind  penieives  images 

Ui  tiie  brain,  as  luiir  it  pei^seivee  things 
tiiorc  dbUint.  If  aoj  ntan  will  (iltcw  how 
this  mind  iimy  perceive  images  in  tlie  hrtun^ 
i  V,  ill  undertake  to  fibcw  huw  it  tnny  per- 
ceive the  most  distiint  objects ;  for^  li  wc 
give  eves  to  the  mindj  to  jitreeive  whiLt  m 
tmnftdeted  at  home  in  it»  dark  chamber^ 
wliy  ma  J  we  not  nmke  these  eje«  u  little 
longer-aighted  ?  and  then  we  shall  have  no 
occosioii  for  that  un|.^hDosophicitl  Hction  of 
imag^  in  the  brain,  iii  a  word,  the  man- 
nor  and  mechani^En  of  the  mind's  percep- 
tion is  Ignite  be)'ond  our  comprebetiBion  ; 
and  thb  way  of  ex^pkinlng  it,  by  images  in 
tht;  brain^  stf^iUB  to  be  founded  upon  very 
^itm  uotions  of  tht<  miiid  and  its  opera- 
tions ;  as  if  the  supposed  imagea  in  the 
brain,  by  a  kind  of  contact,  formed  similar 
impr^wnnB  or  images  of  objects  upon  tlie 
mind,  of  whidi  impressions  itis  snpposed  to 
be  couseiomi, 

Wfi-ha^Vti  endeavonrod  to  sliew,  through- 
out the  course  i?f  tliLs  inquiry^  thut  the  iiii- 
ptcfiaious  mjide  wpon  tli«  mitnJ  by  tnmnij  of 
tiSe  live  sense^^^  have  not  the  h^^st  n^sem- 
lHance  to  the  objtx'ts  of  aen^  ;  and,  there- 
fote^  as  ^e  see  no  slisdow  of  evidence  that 
there  are  any  sudi  imii^es  in  ibe  brain,  so 
we  see  no  purpost*^  in  pUilosoph3V  timt  the 
■Hp|K»iti«>n  or  them  can  an^wi^r.  Since  the 
picture  upon  the  r^lifja,  therefore,  is  neither 
itifilf  seen  by  the  mind,  nor  product  any 
im^veasion  upon  the  bniin  or  stru&tinm, 
which  is  seen  by  the  tnind,  nor  maket  any 
impression  upon  the  mind  that  rt^emblcs 
the  object,  it  may  etill  he  asked,  How  litis 
picture  upon  tiie  ret  na  causes  vision  ? 

Before  we  answer  this  question,  it  is  pw- 
pet  to  ohaerve,  that,  in  tlie  openititinH  of  the 
mind,  as  weUaa  in  those  of  boiiies,  we  rnuHt 
often  he  satisfied  with  knowing  tiiat  eer- 
tain  things  are  connected,  and  in  variably 
fcdfi^w  one  another,  without  being  able  to 
duK^ver  the  chain  tbst  goaa  between  them. 
It  lA  to  such  conn iH't ions  that  we  give  the 
name  of  fatrs  qf  nature  ^  and  when  we  say 
that  one  thing  proiluees  another  by  a  law 
of  mitiire,  this  mgalR/m  no  more,  but  that 
one  thing,  which  we  call  in  popular  hm- 
fnage  f^  ewH^gj  is  coiwtantly  and  invari- 
ably followed  by  another,  which  wi^  call  ihg 
fffeet  I  and  that  we  know  not  bow  they  are 
connected.  Thus^  wo  see  it  is  a  fact,  ihat 
bodies  gravitate  toA-ards  bcidies;  and  that 
this  gravit^ition  is  regulatad  by  certain 
matheniatical  proportions,  according  to  the 
distances  of  the  bodiea  from  each  other^ 
and  their  i|  nan  tides  of  matter.  Iknng  un-> 
able  to  discuvi^r  the  cause  of  this  gravita- 
tion, and  prwuming  that  it  is  the  immcdbte 
operation,  either  of  the  Author  of  nature^ 


«  rli«y  ifv  pictiired  «!  tt»  concjvlf  j  uC  ihat  bwib- 


or  of  some  subordinate  cause^  which  we 
hHve  not  liitherto  been  able  to  reach^  w« 
cull  It  ii  tiiit*  of  ntthiTt\  If  any  phiioso* 
pher  should  hereafter  be  bo  happy  as  lo 
dii$cover  the  oause  of  giaTitatioD,  this  can 
only  be  done  by  discovering  some  more 
general  law  of  n&tniej  of  which  the  gravi- 
tation of  boduffl  is  a  noce^eary  consofjuence. 
In  every  chain  of  natural  causes^  the  hi^^he^t 
link  is  a  primary  bw  of  nature,  and  the 
highest  link  whi^ch  we  can  tmee,  by  just 
induction^  is  either  this  primary  law  of 
nature,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  i^ 
To  trace  out  the  laws  of  nature,  by  induc- 
tion from  the  phcenomena  of  nature,  is  atl 
that  true  phVlosophy  aims  at,  and  ail  that  It 
can  ever  reach. 

There  are  laws  of  nature  by  which  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  regulated,  thf  re 
are  also  laws  of  nature  that  govern  the 
material  system  ^  and,  as  the  latter  are  the 
id ti mate  coneluftiotis  which  the  human 
HieultiL'ti  can  reach  in  the  philosophy  of 
biidies,  HO  the  former  are  the  ultimate  con* 
cIiLKione  we  can  reach  in  the  philosophy  <»f 
mtnda. 

To  returni  therefore,  to  the  tj  nest  ion 
above  ppeponedj  we  may  see,  fh^m  wliat 
hath  b«ieit  ftlft  now  obflervnd,  tluit  it 
aEiiounts  to  tills— ^ By  what  kw  nf  nature  i« 
a  picture  upon  llu^  triina  \\w  uK'.in  or 
oc^MiaioD  of  my  seeing  art  r.^U'rnal  tibji^ct  of 
tha  SMOd  ftffU^  and  ctijoiir  in  a  rnritrary 
poaltkni.  Mid  in  a  eenaln  dirt'Ctlon  fnim  tb« 

It  will,  without  doubt,  be  allowi*d  that 
I  see  die  whole  object  In  tlie  twnie  manner 
and  by  the  ftamo  law  by  which  t  w*e  ai^ 
one  point  of  it.  Now,  1  know  it  Ia  be  a 
fact,  tliat,  in  direct  vinton,  I  see  ^wry  point 
of  the  object  in  the  direction  of  the  right  lint 
that  [KSsscth  frtim  the  centre  of  the  eye  to 
that  point  of  the  object.  And  I  knew, 
likewise,  from  optirs,  that  tlie  ray  of 
hght  that  conies  to  the  centre  of  my 
eye,  passes  on  to  the  rmint^  in  the  sanie 
direction.  Hence,  it  appears  to  be  a  (act, 
thai  cptfif  point  of  the  oi^aet  i*  um  in  tk* 
firreriiim  ttf  a  ttpht  Hne  panting  fpom  iht 
ptetun  of  thai  pdnl  on  ihr  retina,  thfmtgk 
ih€  centre  t^  ih*  ^,  Aa  tbia  is  a  fact  that 
holds  uniTetaally  and  inTariably,  it  mn»t 
eitber  be  a  law  of  nature,  or  the  neccpsary 
consequence  of  some  more  general  law  of 
nature ;  and,  according  to  tlie  just  rules  of 
phUosophistng,  we  may  hold  it  fof  a  taw  of 
nature,  until  some  tnore  general  law  be 
discovered,  whi?reof  it  ii  a  necesnry  conse- 
nnence  — which,  I  jsuispcct,  can  never  be 
d«ine.  * 


•   A  iTjrifintiAEtflfi  df  thli  dcrtfirir  it  dr«w|i  fhim 
'I  ■  i^-wlilifti  trull  iiftien,  iu  whirh  ho  infi|i. 

K  r  ( he  f (tojii.'i-f  *  t>  m  it  icvi  I ,  •  Md  «  hif  a  had 

Lt  :i>*  rHDarhfliilir  a  \^v(\*'mrivon  iv  haf« 

tic*  i>  y  V  t-f  I  i>jk«l    1 1  ii«  ^napTfl,  grtiFftllf  iiiii«Tt«ili  f  h.i* 
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Thus,  we  see  that  the  )>h9enomena  of 
vision  lead  us  by  the  hand  to  a  law  of  na- 
ture, or  a  law  of  our  constitution,  of  which 
law,  our  seeing  objects  erect  by  inverted 
images,  is  a  necessary  consequence.  For 
it  uecessarily  follows,  from  the  Uw  we  have 
mentioned,  that  the  object  whose  picture  is 
lowest  on  the  retina  must  be  seen  in  the 
highest  direction  from  the  eye;  and  that 
the  object  whose  picture  is  on  the  right  of 
the  rrtinn  must  be  seen  on  the  left;  so 
that,  if  the  pictures  had  been  erect  in  the 
retina^  we  should  have  seen  the  object  in- 
verted. My  chief  intention  in  handling 
this  question,  was  to  point  out  this  law  of 
nature,  which,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  belongs  properly 
to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  For  this 
reason,  I  shall  make  some  farther  remarks 
upon  it,  after  doing  justice  to  the  ingenious 
Dr  Porterfield,  who,  long  ago,  in  the 
"  Medical  Eissays,"  or,  more  lately,  in  his 


•uch  Inveriion  hat  never  been  otHcrrcd  in  nny 
iwtient,  surgically  restored  to  light.  I  am  awirc, 
however,  of  one  case  of  an  opposite  purport  It  is 
mentioned,  on  his  oirn  <ibiervation,  by  a  very  intelli. 

gmt  philosopher  and  physician,  ProfeMor  lieiden. 
ott  of  Duifburg :  and,  as  his  rare  work—**  Confe««io 
fluid  putet  per  Experientiam  di  licisse  de  Mente 
Humana,"  179:)— is  altngethcr  unkn  >wn  in  this 
country,  I  Hhall  extract  (tcm  it  the  whole  paMage:— 
**  Hae  imaginf$  formantur  in  organo,  nom  in 
cerebro.-^Mutuntur  et  pcrvertuntur  ab  orgauo  laeso, 
etiamsi  illaesiim  maneat  cerebrum.  Non  ea«  con. 
natas  habemus,  sed  exercitio  continuato  eas  formare 
discimus.  hlegans  exemplum  habemus  in  cvangelio 
Marc.  8.  cf.  loh.  V.  Vir  adultus  a  nativiute  coccus, 
et  potentia  miraculou  sancti  servatori*  subito  curatus 
pri.no  actu  visinnis  utcns  distinguiTe  non  poterat, 
utrumne  staturae,  quas  videbat,  homines  e»«cnt,  an 
arbures.  Sine  ilubio  Jam  ante  curationcm  sciverat  ex 
relatione  aliorum.et  ex  manuum  suarum  experietitia, 
tarn  hominu  quam  stipitis  arboreae  staturas  rase 
erectas,  at  ulteriori  exercitio  (uerit  opus  ad  utrum. 
que  distingucndum.  A  liquid  simile  aliquando  in 
Juvene  profiler  caUractam  congcniUm  cncco  mihi 
a«servare  Ikuit  Hie  ex  panpercula  familia  rustica 
ortus.  ktatim  |Mwt  partum  utramque  pupillam  habuit 
ob^curatam ;  proliabiliter  noemlirana  pupiilaris  crassa 
cc  opaca  <Tat.  I'ro  Incura'uli  habitus  nullam  cura> 
tioncm  habuiL  >ai)us  excrcvit.  sed  plane  coccus: 
omni  lumine  orbus  in  soho'a^  misnun  lepidi  imtenii 
signadedit  Anno  aet«tis  circiter  decimo  septimo. 
nescio  ex  qua  causa  gravisaima  ophthalmia  corripitur 
cum  tiimore  palpubrar  m  et  arerbo  dolorc.  In  hoi 
statu  aliqualis  m(Hlicati  •  adhibita  cat.  Observarunt 
parentcfl  lucem  ab  e<»  fugi,  a  luce  Holorcs  crescerc 
I'mt  aliquot  hcbdamadn  febris  et  ophthalmia  de- 
crcscunt  |  cum  summoeju^  stu|)ore  aliqualcm  luminis 
usuram  nanciscitur.  O'nitto  scriberc  pluri>s  mcmora. 
i-ilri  hujus  visionis  condltiones,  nam  ab  eo  tempore 
frequenter,  et  si>mper  admiran.'t,  eum  cons|>exi  Hoc 
unum,  qu'Ki  ad  rem  facit,  addo ;  imagines  in  oculo 
or.  as  ponitus  ei  novas  fuitse.  Ah  initio  non  pa'ieba. 
tur  kibi  |>eri>iadovi,  rdiquo^ homines  erectosincederc, 
putab;it  hominuin  capita  >ui  i(Mius  |io>  ibus  esM>ol>. 
vfrAa.  Similiter  ariKirt'k  et  olijivta  omnia  rntione  sui 
invers-i  ewe.  Colorum  diverkitatevehementcr  dclrc 
tabatur.  quorum  lUllum  conccptum  habuerat  Nam 
quamdUi  coccus  erat,  si  quid  de  rubro  nut  alio  colore 
audiverat.  idcomparaveratciim  son«ationibui  gustos. 
Rubnim  sihi  prdCiivntavcrat  euc  aliquid  qu.isi  dulce, 
nigrum  cum  amaroro  cumitar.ivfrat  hkicci'SHive  sibi 
imagines  ha*  fnrmabjt,  et  diju>ticab.it,  ut  reliqtii  ho- 
m  net.  In  hoc  homine  nullao  imagines  visivae  prae 
extitetiint,  noquc  in  organo.  nvque  in  cerebio,  cujus 
nu  la  ptaMo  aut  inutatio  facU  erat.  Aliqu<»t  annis 
post,  hie  Juvenis,  non  sincineo  dolore,  phthisicus  mo. 
rieljRtur."— P.  j4. 


"  Treatise  of  the  Kye,"  pointed  out,*  as  a 
primary  law  of  our  nature,  Tlist  a  visible 
object  appears  in  the  direction  of  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  retina  at  tluit 
point  where  its  image  is  painted.  If  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  all 
parts  of  the  relirut  be  perpendicular  to  it,  as 
they  must  be  very  nearly,  this  coincides 
with  the  law  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  the 
same  in  other  words.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  we  may  have  a  more  distinct  notion 
of  this  law  of  our  constitution,  we  may 
observe — 

1.  That  we  can  give  no  reason  why  the 
reiinn  is,  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  only 
one  on  which  pictures  made  by  the  rays  of 
light  cause  vision ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
resolve  this  solely  into  a  law  of  our  consti- 
tution. We  may  form  such  pictures  by 
means  of  optical  glasses,  upon  the  hand,  or 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  but  they 
are  not  felt,  nor  do  they  produce  anything; 
like  vision.  A  picture  upon  the  retirui  is  as 
little  felt  as  one  upon  the  hand ;  but  it  pro- 
duces vision,  for  no  other  reason  that  we 
know,  but  because  it  is  destined  by  the 
wisdom  of  nature  to  this  purpose..  The 
vibrations  of  the  air  strike  upon  the  eye, 
the  pakte,  and  the  olfactory  membrane, 
with  the  same  force  as  upon  the  memUrani 
tympani  of  the  ear.  The  impression  they 
make  upon  the  last  produces  the  sensation 
of  sound ;  but  their  impression  upon  any  of 
the  former  produces  no  sensation  at  all. 
This  may  bo  extended  to  ail  the  senseii, 
whereof  each  hath  its  peculiar  laws,  acci»rd- 
ing  to  which  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
organ  of  that  sense,  produce  sensations  or 
perceptions  in  the  mind,  that  cannot  be 
produced  by  impressions  made  upon  any 
other  organ. 

2.  Wo  may  observe,  that  the  laws  of  per- 
ception, by  the  different  senses,  are  very 
different,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  natui>e 
of  the  objects  perceived  by  them,  but  like- 
wise in  respect  of  the  notices  they  give  us 
of  the  distance  and  situation  of  the  object. 
In  all  of  them  the  object  is  conceivcd-f-  to 
be  external,  and  to  have  real  existence,  iii- 
de|)en<lent  of  our  perception :  but  in  one, 
the  distance,  figure,  and  situation  of  the 
object,  are  all  presented  to  the  mind ;  in 
another,  the  figure  and  situation,  but  not 
the  distance ;  and  in  others,  ueitlier  figure, 
situation,  nor  dbtance.  In  vain  do  we  at- 
tempt to  account  for  these  varieties  in  the 
manner    of   perception    by   the    different 

•  Porterfleld  did  not  first  point  this  out;  on  the  con. 
trarv,  it  was  a  cfimmon,  it  not  the  common  doctrine 
at  the  time  he  wrote.  See  below,  the  first  note  of 
\  xviii.— FI. 

f  J'he  common  sense  of  mankind  auures  us  that 
the  object  of  sense,  is  not  n.erely  cottceived  to  be  ex- 
ternal, b\xipercei9cd\rx  its  externality  ;  that  we  know 
the  Non.Kgo,  not  merdy  mediately,  by  a  representa. 
tion  m  the  £^,  but  Iromediatelyi  as  existina  though 
only  as  existing  in  relation  to  our  organs.— H. 
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Benses,  from  principleB  of  anatomy  or  na- 
tural philosophy.  They  must  at  last  be 
resolved  into  the  will  of  our  Maker,  who 
intended  that  oar  powers  of  perception 
should  have  certain  limits,  and  adapted  the 
organs  of  perception,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture by  which  they  operate,  to  his  wise  pur- 
poses. 

When  we  hear  an  unusual  sound,  the 
sensation  indeed  is  in  the  mind,  but  we 
know  that  there  is  something  external  that 
produced  this  sound.  At  the  same  time,  our 
bearing  does  not  inform  us  whether  the 
sounding  body  is  near  or  at  a  distance,  in 
this  direction  or  that ;  and  therefore  we  look 
round  to  discover  it. 

If  any  new  phsenomenon  appears  in  the 
heavens,  we  see  exactly  its  colour,  its  ap- 
parent place,  magnitude,  and  figure ;  hut 
we  see  not  its  di^ance.  It  may  be  in  the 
atmosphere,  it  may  be  among  the  planets, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars, 
for  anything  the  eye  can  determine. 

The  testimony  of  the  sense  of  touch 
reaches  only  to  objects  that  are  contiguous 
to  the  organ,  but,  with  regard  to  them,  is 
more  precise  and  determinate.  When  we 
feel  a  body  with  our  hand,  we  know  the 
figure,  distance,  and  position  of  it,  as  well 
as  whether  it  is  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or 
soft,  hot  or  cold. 

The  sensations  of  touch,  of  seeing,  and 
hearing,  are  all  in  the  mind,  and  can  have 
no  existence  but  when  they  are  perceived. 
How  do  they  all  constantly  and  invariably 
suggest  the  conception  and  belief  of  external 
objects,  which  exist  whether  they  are  per- 
ceived or  not  ?  No  philosopher  can  give 
any  other  answer  to  this,  but  that  such  is 
the  constitution  of  our  nature.  How  do  we 
know  that  the  object  of  touch  is  at  the 
finger's  end,  and  nowhere  else  ? — ^that  the 
object  of  sight  is  in  such  a  direction  from 
the  eye,  and  in  no  other,  but  may  be  at  any 
distance  ?*— and  that  the  object  of  hearing 
may  be  at  any  distance,*  and  in  any  direc- 
tion ?  Not  by  custom  surely — not  by  rea- 
soning, or  comparing  ideas — but  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature.  How  do  we  per- 
ceive Wsible  objects  in  the  direction  of  right 
lines  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  retina 
on  which  the  rays  strike,  while  we  do  not 
perceive  the  objects  of  hearing  in  lines  per- 
pendicular to  the  membrana  tympani  upon 
which  the  vibrations  of  the  air  strike  ?  Be- 
cause such  are  the  laws  of  our  nature.  How 
do  we  know  the  parts  of  our  bodies  aflected 
by  particular  pains  ?  Not  by  experience 
or  by  reasoning,  but  by  the  constitution  of 
nature.  The  sensation  of  pain  is,  no  douht, 
in  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
relation,  from  its  own  nature,  to  any  part 

•  It  ha«  been  previously  noticed,  that  in  no  tmte 
doei  the  mind  perenve  any  di  tant  or  mediate  ob. 
jcct~H. 


of  the  body ;  but  this  sensation,  by  our  con- 
stitution, gives  a  perception  of  some  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  whose  disorder  causes 
the  uneasy  sensation.  If  it  were  not  so,  a 
man  who  never  before  felt  either  the  gout 
or  the  toothache,  when  he  is  first  seized  with 
the  gout  in  his  toe,  might  mistake  it  for 
the  toothache. 

Every  sense,  therefore,  hath  its  peculiar 
laws  and  limits,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature ;  and  one  of  the  laws  of  sight  is,  that 
we  always  see  an  object  in  tiie  direction  of 
a  right  Une,  passing  from  its  image  on  the 
retina  through  the  centre  of  the  eye. 

3.  Perhaps  some  readers  will  imagine 
that  it  is  easier,  and  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well,  to  conceive  a  k(w  of  nature^ 
by  which  we  shall  always  see  objects  iu 
the  place  in  which  they  are,  and  in  their 
true  position,  without  having  recourse  to 
images  on  the  retina,  or  to  the  optical  centre 
of  the  eye. 

To  tliis  I  answer,  that  nothing  can  be  a 
law  of  nature  which  is  contrary  to  fact 
The  laws  of  nature  are  the  most  general 
facta  we  can  discover  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Like  other  facts,  they  are  not  to 
be  hit  upon  bv  a  happy  conjecture,  but 
justly  deduced  from  observation  ;  like  other 
general  lacts,  they  are  not  to  be  drawn  from 
a  few  particuhus,  but  from  a  copious,  pa- 
tient, and  cautious  induction.  That  we  see 
things  always  in  their  true  place  and  posi- 
tion, is  not  fact ;  and  therefore  it  can  be  no 
law  of  nature.  In  a  plain  mirror,  I  see 
myself,  and  other  things,  in  places  very 
different  from  those  they  really  occupy.* 
And  so  it  happens  in  every  instance  where- 
in the  rays  coming  from  the  object  are 
either  reflected  or  refracted  before  falling 
upon  the  eye.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  optics,  know  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
object  is  seen  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
passing  from  the  centre  of  the  eye,  to  the 
point  where  the  rays  were  last  reflected 
or  refracted ;  and  that  upon  this  all  the 
powers  of  the  telescope  and  microscope 
depend. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  it  is  a  law  of 
uatuie,  that  the  object  is  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  rays  have  when  they  fall 
on  the  eye,  or  rather  in  the  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  rays  when  Uiey  fall 
upon  the  eye  ?  No.  This  is  not  true ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  law  of  nature.  For 
the  rays,  from  any  one  point  of  the  object, 
come  to  all  parts  of  the  pupil ;  and  there- 
fore must  have  different  directions  :  but  we 
see  the  object  only  in  one  of  these  direc- 
tions— to  wit,  in  the  direction  of  the  rays 
that  come  to  the  centre  of  the  eye.  And 
this  holds  true,  even  when  the  rays  thj  t 
should  pass  through  the  centre  are  stopped, 


•   Thia  is  a  very   inaccurate   ttateraent.    In   a 
mirror  1  do  not  tee  ntyulf,  &c— H. 
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and  the  object  U  seen  by  rnys  that  pass  at  a 
distance  from  the  centre.  • 

Perha)>s  it  may  still  be  imagined,  that, 
although  we  are  not  made  so  as  to  see  ob- 
jects always  in  their  true  place,  nor  so  as  to 
see  them  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the 
rays  when  they  fall  upon  the  cornea  ;  yet 
we  may  be  so  made  as  to  see  the  object 
in  the  direction  which  the  rays  have  when 
they  fall  upon  the  retina^  after  they  have  un- 
dergone ail  their  refractions  in  the  eye — 
that  is,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rays 
pass  from  tlie  crystalline  to  the  reiifia.  But 
neither  is  this  true ;  and  consequently  it  is 
no  law  of  our  constitution.  In  order  to 
see  that  it  is  not  true,  we  must  conceive  all 
the  rays  that*  pass  from  the  crystalline  to 
one  point  of  tlio  retina^  as  forming  a  small 
cone,  whose  base  is  upon  the  back  of  the 
crystalline,  and  whose  vertex  is  a  point  of 
the  retina.  It  Lb  evident  that  the  rays  which 
form  the  picture  in  this  point,  have  various 
directions,  even  after  they  pass  thecrj-stal- 
line  :  yet  the  object  is  seen  only  in  one  of 
these  directions— to  wit,  in  the  durection  of 
the  rays  that  come  from  the  centre  of  the 
eye.  Nor  is  this  owing  to  any  particular 
virtue  in  the  central  rays,  or  in  the  centre 
itself;  for  the  central  n,y%  may  be  stopped. 
When  they  are  stopped,  the  image  will  be 
formed  upon  the  same  point  of  the  retina  as 
before,  by  rays  that  are  not  central,  nor  have 
the  same  direction  which  the  central  rays 
had :  and  in  this  case  the  object  is  seen  in  the 
same  direction  as  before,  although  there 
are  now  no  ra^'s  coming  in  that  direction.  * 

From  this  mduction  we  conclude,  That 
our  seeing  an  object  in  that  particular  di- 
rection in  which  we  do  see  it,  is  not  owing  to 
any  law  of  nature  by  which  we  are  made  to 
see  it  in  the  direction  of  the  rays,  either  be- 
fore their  refractions  in  the  eye,  or  after, 
but  to  a  law  of  our  nature,  by  which  we 
see  the  object  in  the  direction  of  the  right 
line  that  passeth  from  the  picture  of  the 
object  upon  the  retina  to  the  centre  of  the 
eye.t 


*  But  still  we  always  see  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
made  up  of  the  directions  of  all  the  rays  of  the  pencil, 
and  this  line  necessarily  roinridea  irith  the  direction 
of  the  central  ray*  even  where  that  ray  itself  Is  inter, 
ceptcd;  for  the  central  line  would  still  be  the  me. 
dium  of  all  the  lines  of  the  various  divergent  or  con. 
vergent  rays  in  the  pencil  —H. 

t  It  Is  iiioirrect  to  say  that  "  we  see  the  oljjcct," 
{meaning  the  thins  twm  which  the  rays  cume 
by  emanation  or  reflection,  tnii  which  is  unknown 
and  Incognisable  by  sight,)  and  so  forth.  It  vrould 
be  more  correct  to  describe  vision >a  perception,  by 
whirh  we  take  Immediate  cognizance  of  light  in  re- 
lation to  our  organ— that  Is,  as  diffUted  and  figured 
up<:n  the  retina,  uudt  r  various  modifications  of  de. 
greeand  kind,  (In-ightness  and  colour.) — and  likewise 
as  falling  on  it  in  a  particular  direction.  'Ilie  image 
on  the  retina  is  not  itself  an  olijcct  of  visual  peri-ep. 
tlon.  It  is  only  to  be  regarited  as  the  complement  of 
those  points,  or  or  that  sensitive  surface,  on  which 
the  tjys  impinge,  and  with  which  they  enter  into  re. 
Intirm.  The  total  object  of  visual  perception  is  thus 
neither  the  rays  in  thenuelvet,  nor  the  organ  in  iu 
M'lf,  but  the  rayi  and  thtr  living  organ  in  reciprocity  : 


The  facts  upon  which  I  ground  this  in- 
duction, are  taken  from  some  curious  ex- 
periments of  Scheiner,  in  his  *'  Fundamen- 
tum  Opticum,"  quoted  by  Dr  Porterfield, 
and  confirmed  by  his  experience.  I  have 
also  repeated  these  experiments,  and  found 
them  t4)  answer.  As  they  are  easily  made, 
and  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  law 
of  nature  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall  recite 
them  as  briefly  and  distinctly  as  I  can. 

Experiment  1.  Let  a  very  small  object, 
such  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  well  illuminated, 
be  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  as 
to  be  beyond  the  nearest  limit  and  within 
the  farthest  limit  of  distinct  vision.  For  a 
young  eye,  not  near-sighted,  the  object  may 
be  placed  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches. 
Let  the  eye  be  kept  steadily  in  one  place,  and 
take  a  distinct  view  of  the  object  We 
know,  from  the  principles  of  optics,  that 
the  rays  from  any  one  point  of  this  object, 
whether  they  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
eye,  or  at  any  distance  from  the  centre 
which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  will  permit, 
do  all  unite  again  in  one  point  of  the  relina. 
We  know,  also,  that  these  raj-s  have  differ- 
ent directions,  both  before  thev  fall  upon 
tlie  eye,  and  after  they  pass  through  the 
crystalline. 

Now,  we  can  see  the  object  by  any  one 
small  parcel  of  these  rays,  excluding  the 
rest,  by  looking  through  a  small  pin-hole  in 
a  card.  Moving  this  pin-hole  over  the 
various  parts  of  tlie  pupil,  we  can  see  the 
object,  first  by  the  rays  that  pass  above  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  then  by  the  central  raya^ 
then  by  the  rays  that  pass  below  the  centre, 
and  in  like  manner  by  the  rays  that  pass  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  centre.  Thus,  we 
view  this  object,  successively,  by  rays  that 
are  central,  and  by  rays  that  are  not  central ; 
by  rays  that  have  different  directions,  and 
are  variously  inclined  to  each  other,  both 
when  they  fall  upon  the  cornra,  and  when 
they  fall  upon  the  retina  ^  but  always  by 
rays  which  fall  upon  the  same  point  of  the 
retina.  And  what  is  the  event  ?  It  is  this— 
that  the  object  is  seen  in  the  same  individual 
direction,  whether  seen  by  all  these  rays  to- 
gether, or  by  any  one  parcel  of  them. 

Experiment  2.  Let  the  object  above 
mentioned  be  now  placed  within  the  nearest 
limit  of  distinct  vision— that  is,  for  an  eye 
tliat  is  not  near-sighted,  at  the  distance  of 


this  or^n  is  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as  merely 
the  retina,  but  as  the  whole  tract  of  neivous  fibre 
pertaining  to  the  sense.  Id  an  act  of  vi»lon,  so 
also  in  the  other  sensitive  acts,  I  am  thus  coo. 
tctotut  (the  word  should  not  be  restricted  to  self, 
consciousness,)  or  immediately  cogniaant,  not  onlv 
of  the  aflcctions  of  self,  but  of  ihe  phanoroena  o( 
something  different  flrora  relt,  Imth.  however,  always 
in  relation  to  each  other.  According,  as  In  dlfltr- 
ent  senses,  the  tuMrett'ye  or  the  o^retlme  element 
preponderates,  wc  haves  ntation  orpcTcrp/Am,  the 
tecondaiy  or  the  pifnra^y  qualities  of  matter  ;  dis. 
tinctions  which  are  thus  idnitifled  and  carried  up 
intaa  general  aw.    But  of  this  again.— H. 
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four  ar  five  Itiches,  We  know  th*t,  in  this 
tsiM^  die  ra^  eoimog  from  one  pnint  of  th« 
object  do  not  meet  m  one  point  of  the  retina^ 
but  apreftil  over  a  eniaLI  ctrcolar  spot  of  it ; 
the  centrml  raya  oocupyiug  the  wntro  of  this 
rircli?^  the  mys  that  pase  above  the  centre 
occupying  the  uf>per  part  of  the  circular  spot, 
and  BO  of  the  rest  And  we  know  that  the 
object  IS,  iri  this  ca«e|  »een  coofiujed  j  every 
point  of  it  being  eeeti,  not  in  one,  bnt  in 
Tifious  diroctionn^  To  remeily  thU  confu- 
sion, vire  b>ok  at  the  objwt  through  the  ptn- 
hole^,  dnd^  while  we  move  the  pin-hole  over 
the  vnrjoys  parts  of  the  pupU^  the  ohje<*t 
does  not  kc«p  ita  plaice,  but  seems  to  muve  in 
a  contrary  din"CtioiJ. 

It  is  here  to  bo  observed,  tliat,  when  the 
pin-hole  is  ciM^ried  upwards  over  the  pupil, 
the  piL'ture  of  the  object  h  airrl^l  upwards 
upon  the  TtHnaf  and  the  ul>ject,  at  tlie  same 
time,  M'^iiis  to  Hiov*e  di^wnward-s  sti  as  to  te 
always  in  the  right  Itue,  pai^Aiug  from  the 
picture  th rough  the  centre  of  the  efe.  li'm 
likewise  to  be  observed^  that  the  laya  whieh 
form  the  upper  and  the  lower  picture  upon 
the  rftm'i  do  not  crosi^  each  other,  ai  In  or- 
dinnry  vision ;  yot,  still,  the  higher  pleture 
abews  the  objeet  tower,  and  the  lower  pic- 
ture shews  the  object  liiglier,  in  the  same 
maiiuer  as  when  the  my  a  eroas  each  other. 
Wheuee  wo  niny  observe,  by  the  niiy,  thiit 
this  pheenomenon  of  j>ur  eeemg  objects  iu  a 
position  contrary  to  that  of  their  pictures 
upon  the  rctimr^  doea  not  depend  upon  the 
crossing  of  the  rays,  ia  Kepler  and  Des 
Cfirtes  conceivedi 

Eipfriment  3.  Other  thiugs  remaining 
US  in  the  Inst  experiment,  make  three  jiin- 
holes  in  a  straight  line,  so  n^ar  dial  the  raj» 
comhi^from  the  object  through  aUthe  hulea 
tnay  cntcT  the  pupil  at  themiiue  titne.  In 
t hiA  casef  we  liAve  a  very  curious  phenome- 
non ;  for  the  object  is  seen  triple  with  one 
eye.  And  if  you  make  more  liotea  within 
the  breadth  of  the  pupil,  you  will  st-e  as  inany 
objects  ns  there  are  holea.  However,  we 
shall  suppoae  tlicm  only  three^^one  on  the 
ri^ht,  one  in  the  middle,  uid  one  on  tjie  lef^  ; 
in  which  cofio  you  *c*  three  objects  standing 
in  a  hue  from  right  to  left. 

1%  m  hfW  10  b»  observeil,  that  there  arc 
thlM  pietnpn  on  the  rci*»ft ;  that  on  tbe 
lell  Mas  fonn«d  by  the  niys  wliich  pass 
on  the  left  of  the  oyc's  centre,  the  middle 
picture  being  formed  by  the  central  ray% 
and  the  right-liand  picture  by  the  rays 
which  pass  on  the  right  of  the  eye's  centre. 
It  i«  farther  to  be  observed,  tlmt  the  object 
which  appears  on  the  right,  is  ntit  that 
whieh  U  seen  through  tlie  hole  ou  the  right, 
but  that  which  Is  seen  through  the  hole  on 
the  left;  and,  in  like  manner,  tlie  left- 
hand  ohjeet  is  seen  lliroujh  the  hole  on 
the  rifht,  ai  is  ea»tly  proved  by  covering 
the  TiolciB  iucciwivBly :   ho  that,  whatevnr 


IB  the  direction  of  the  raya  which  fonn  the 
right-hand  and  left-hnnd  picturci,  still  the 
right-hand  picture  shews  a  left-hand  object, 
and  the  left-hand  pieture  shew!)  a  rtght- 
haud  object. 

E^perimeni  4.  It  is  etusy  to  eee  how  the 
two  last  experiments  may  he  vnrledi,  by 
placing  the  objisct  beyond  the  farthest  limit 
of  distinct  vision.  In  order  to  luake  this 
experiment,  I  looked  at  a  candle  at  the  dis^ 
tnance  of  ten  feet,  and  put  the  eye  of  my 
spectacles  behind  the  card,  that  the  raVs 
from  the  same  point  of  tbe  object  might 
meet  and  cross  each  other,  before  they 
reached  tbe  reiina.  In  thk  coac,  a«  in  the 
former^  the  candle  was  seen  triple  through 
the  three  pin-holes;  but  the  candle  on  the 
right  was  seen  through  the  hole  on  the 
right ;  and,  ou  the  contrary,  the  left-hand 
candle  was  seen  through  tlie  hole  on  the 
left  In  this  experiment  it  is  evident, 
from  the  principles  of  optics,  that  the  rays 
forming  the  several  pictures  on  the  reiina 
cross  each  other  a  little  before  they  reach 
the  rftina;  and,  therefore,  the  left-hand 
picture  is  formed  by  the  rays  whieh  pa«s 
through  the  hole  on  the  right:  so  that  the 
position  of  tlie  pictures  is  oontrary  to  that 
of  the  holes  by  which  ihey  are  formed ;  and, 
therefore,  is  ako  en^mtrary  to  that  of  their 
objccta— as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the 
former  e^perlinent& 

These  etperimeatB  exhibit  several  un- 
common ph^omena,  that  regard  the  appa- 
rent pUvic,  and  the  direction  of  vi^^ible 
objects  from  the  eye ;  plu^nomena  that 
seem  to  be  roost  i^ntrory  to  the  comtiton 
rules  of  vision.  When  we  look  at  tlie  same 
time  tit  rough  three  holes  that  are  in  a  right 
tine,  and  at  certain  distances  from  each 
otlier,  we  ex|»ect  that  the  objects  seen 
through  them  should  really  be,  and  should 
appi^r  to  be,  at  a  distancjE?  from  each  otliert 
Yet,  by  the  first  ex^^eriment,  we  may, 
through  three  tiuch  holea,  see  the  uiuie 
object,  and  the  ^mie  point  of  that  object ; 
and  through  all  the  three  it  apjieaiiB  in  the 
same  individmU  place  and  diriction. 

When  the  rays  of  light  come  from  the 
object  in  right  tincii  to  the  eye,  without 
any  reflection,  inflection,  or  rcfraetion,  we 
expect  that  the  object  should  appear  in  its 
real  and  proper  direction  from  tlie  eye  ; 
and  so  it  commonly  docs*  But  in  'the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cxperinienta,  wc 
see  the  object  in  a  direction  which  is  not 
its  true  and  real  dir«etion  from  the  eyc^ 
although  the  ra.vs  come  from  the  object  to 
I  he  eye^  without  any  infleetiun,  n^flccliciUt 
or  refraciiou. 

When  hiiih  the  object  and  the  eye  are 
fixed  with  (tilt  the  least  motion,  and  the 
niediom  unchanged,  we  expect  that  the 
object  should  appear  |o  rest,  and  l^eep  the 
nme  place.     Vet,  in  the  second  and  Ajurih 
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experiments,  when  both  the  eye  and  the  ob- 
ject are  at  reist,  and  the  medium  unclianged, 
we  make  the  object  appear  to  move  upwards 
or  downwards,  or  in  any  direction  we  please. 

When  we  look,  at  the  same  time  and 
mth  the  same  eye,  through  holes  that  stand 
in  a  line  from  right  to  loft,  we  expect 
that  the  object  seen  through  the  left- 
hand  hole  should  appear  on  the  left,  and  the 
object  seen  through  the  right-hand  hole 
should  appear  on  the  right.  Yet,  in  the  third 
experiment,  we  find  the  direct  contrary. 

Although  many  instances  occur  in  see- 
ing the  same  object  double  with  two  eyes, 
we  always  expect  that  it  should  appear 
single  when  seen  only  by  one  eye.  Yet,  in 
tlie  second  and  fourth  experiments,  we  have 
instances  wherein  the  same  object  may 
appear  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  to  one 
eye,  without  the  help  of  a  polyhedron  or 
multiplying  glass. 

All  these  extraordinary  phsenomena,  re- 
nrding  the  direction  of  visible  objects  from 
die  eye,  as  well  as  those  that  are  common 
and  ordinary,  lead  us  to  that  law  of  nature 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  are  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  it  And,  as  there  is 
no  probability  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  why  pictures  upon  the  retina 
make  us  see  external  objects,  any  more 
than  pictures  upon  the  hand  or  upon  the 
cheek ;  or,  that  we  shall  ever  bo  able  to 

S*ve  a  reason,  why  we  see  the  object  in  the 
rection  of  a  lii:e  passing  from  its  picture 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye,  rather  than 
in  any  other  direction — I  am,  therefore,  apt 
to  look  upon  this  law  as  a  primary  Utw  of 
our  constitut'on. 

To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  I  beg 
the  reader  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  affirm  that  the  picture  upon  the  retina 
will  make  us  see  an  object  in  the  direction 
mentioned,  or  in  any  direction,  unless  the 
optic  nerve,  and  the  other  more  immediate 
instniments  of  vision,  be  sound,  and  per- 
form their  function.  We  know  not  well 
what  is  the  office  of  the  optic  nerve,  nor  in 
what  manner  it  performs  that  office ;  but 
that  it  hath  some  part  in  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing, seems  to  be  certain ;  because,  in  an 
amaurotis.  which  is  believed  to  be  a  disorder 
of  the  optic  nerve,  the  pictures  on  the  retina 
are  clear  and  distinct,  and  yet  there  is  no 
vision. 

We  know  still  Icjw  of  the  use  and  func- 
tion of  the  choroid  membrane  ;  but  it  seems 
likewise  to  be  necessary  to  vision :  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  pictures  upon  that  part  of 
the  retiria  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
choroid — I  mean  at  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve— produce  no  vision,  any  more 
than  a  picture  upon  the  hand.  *     We  ac. 


*  Reld  here  adopts  the  theonr  of  Marlntte,  who  Ant 
dlNOTvrtd  the  curtoiu  ftet  of  thi*  kxral  InwniiUUty, 


knowledge,  therefore,  that  the  retina  is  not 
the  last  and  most  immediate  instrument  of 
the  mind  in  vision.  There  are  other  mate- 
rial organs,  whose  operation  is  necessary  to 
seeing,  even  after  the  pictures  upon  the 
retina  are  formed.  If  ever  we  come  to 
know  the  structure  and  use  of  the  choroid 
membrane,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  brain, 
and  what  impressions  are  made  upon  them 
by  means  of  the  pictures  on  the  retina, 
some  more  links  of  the  chain  may  be  brought 
within  our  view,  and  a  more  general  Uw 
of  vision  discovered ;  but,  while  we  know 
so  little  of  the  nature  and  office  of  these 
more  immediate  instruments  of  vision,  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  trace  its  ktws  be- 
yond the  pictures  upon  the  retina. 

Neither  do  I  pretend  to  say,  that  thcro 
may  not  be  diseases  of  the  eye,  or  accidents, 
which  may  occasion  our  seeing  objects  in  a 
direction  somewhat  different  from  that  men- 
tioned above.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  mention 
one  instance  of  this  kind  that  concerns  my- 
self. 

In  May  1761,  being  occupied  in  making 
an  exact  meridian,  in  order  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  I  rashly  directed  to  the 
sun,  by  my  right  eye,  the  cross  hairs  of  a 
small  telescope.  I  had  often  done  the  like 
in  my  younger  days  with  impunity  ;  but  I 
suffered  by  it  at  last,  which  I  mention  as  a 
warning  to  others. 

I  soon  observed  a  remarkable  dimness  in 
that  eye ;  and  for  many  weeks,  when  I  was 
in  the  dark,  or  shut  my  eyes,  there  ap- 
peared before  the  right  eye  a  lucid  spot, 
which  trembled  much  like  the  image  of  the 
sun  seen  by  reflection  from  water.  This 
appearance  grew  fainter,  and  less  frequent, 
by  degrees ;  so  that  now  there  are  seldom 
any  remains  of  it.  But  some  other  very 
sensible  effects  of  this  hurt  still  remain. 
For,  First,  The  sight  of  the  right  eye  con- 
tinues to  be  more  dim  than  that  of  the  left. 
Secondly,  The  nearest  limit  of  distinct 
vision  is  more  remote  in  the  right  eye  than 
in  the  other;  although,  before  the  time 
mentioned,  they  were  equal  in  both  these 
respects,  as  I  luid  found  by  many  trials. 
But,  thirdly,  what  I  chiefly  intended  to 
mention  is.  That  a  straight  line,  in  some 
circumstances,  appears  to  the  ri^ht  eye  to 
have  a  curvature  in  it.  Thus,  when  I  look 
upim  a  music  book,  and,  shutting  my  left 
eye,  din.>ct  the  right  to  a  point  of  the  mid- 


and  who  inceninuily  employed  it  In  lupport  of  hb 
opinion,  that  the  choroid,  not  the  retina,  if  the 
proximate  Dr^an  in  vUion.  But  not  ooly  it  the  ah. 
•ence  of  the  choroid  not  to  he  Tiewed  aa  the  cauie  of 
thU  phenomenon  ;  it  it  not  even  to  he  attributed  to 
tlie  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  For  it  it  proved 
that  the  impawive  portion  of  the  retina  dnet  not 
occupy  above  a  third  part  of  the  disc,  correiponding 
to  the  circumference  of  that  nerve ;  and  the  conjec- 
ture of  Kiidolphi  seemi  pmbable.  that  the  inaeml. 
bihtj  i^limited  to  the  tpot  where  the  arteria  centraii* 
entvTf.— H. 
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die  line  of  the  five  which  coropoBe  the  staff 
of  muaic,  the  middle  line  appear*  dim,  in- 
deed, at  the  point  to  which  the  eye  is  di- 
rected, hnt  straight ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
two  lines  above  it,  and  the  two  below  it, 
appear  to  be  bent  outwards,  and  to  be  more 
distant  from  each  other  and  from  the  middle 
line,  than  at  other  parts  of  the  staff,  to 
which  the  eye  is  not  directed.  Fourthly, 
Although  I  have  repeated  this  experiment 
times  innumerable,  within  these  sixteen 
months,  I  do  not  find  that  custom  and  ex- 
perience takes  away  this  appearance  of  cur- 
vature in  straight  lines.  Lastly,  This  ap- 
pearance of  curvature  is  perceptible  when 
I  look  with  the  right  eye  only,  but  not  when 
I  look  with  both  eyes;  yet  I  see  better 
with  both  eyes  together,  than  even  with 
the  left  eye  alone. 

I  have  related  this  fact  minutely  as  it  is, 
without  regard  to  any  hypothesis ;  because 
I  think  such  uncommon  facts  deserve  to  be 
recorded.  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  con- 
jecture the  cause  of  this  appearance.  To 
me  it  seems  most  probable,  that  a  small 
part  of  the  retina  towards  the  centre  is 
shrunk,  and  that  thereby  the  contiguous 
parts  are  drawn  nearer  to  the  centre,  and 
to  one  another,  than  they  were  before  ;  and 
that  objects,  whose  images  fall  on  these 
parts,  appear  at  that  distance  from  each 
other  which  corresponds,  not  to  the  interval 
of  the  parts  in  their  present  preternatural 
contraction,  but  to  their  interval  in  their 
natural  and  sound  state. 


Section  XIJL 


OP  SBXINO  OBJECTS  SINGLI  WITH  TWO  XYBS. 

Another  phsenomenon  of  vision  which 
deserves  attention,  is  our  seeing  objects 
single  with  two  eyes.*     There  are  two  pic- 

*  The  fminlont  relttlTe  to  slDgle  vision  with  two 
eyes,  may,  I  think, be  reduced  to  two  tmprtme  claaei. 
I'tie  one  atteropu  to  »hew  that  there  is  no  dUBculty 
to  be  solved  ;  the  othe*-  attempts  to  solve  the  diflBcutt  j 
which  is  admitted.— Under  the  farmer  class,  there 
are,  as  I  recollect,  three  hypotbese*.  Theirs/  >up. 
poses  that  we  see  only  with  one  eye— (hat  man  is  in 
reality  a  Cyclops ;  the  eecond  suppoaea  that  the  two 
impressions  are  not,  in  fact,  made  at  the  same  instant 
in  both  eyes,  and,  consequently,  that  two  limuUa. 
neou%  impressions  are  not  conveyed  to  the  brain  and 
mind ;  the  third  supposes  that,  although  a  separate 
Impression  be  made  on  each  retina,  yet  that  the^^e 
several  impression*  are,  as  it  were,  fused  into  one 
before  they  reach  the  common  sensory,  in  conse. 
quence  ot  a  union  of  the  optic  nerves.— The  hypo. 
theser  of  the  latter  class  which,  I  think,  may  also  be 
reduced  to  thre<f,  all  admi  t  that  tlicre  are  simultaneoua 
Impressions  on  the  two  retimtt  and  that  these  im. 
pressions  are  separa'dy  conveyed  to  the  termination 
of  the  organic  a]  paratus ;  but  still  hoJd  that,  in  the 
mind,  there  is  determined  only  a  single  peroqption. 
One  opinion  allows  the  perception  to  have  been  origU 
■ally  twofold,  and  saves  the  phvnomenon,  by  sunpoe. 
ing  that  it  became  aingle  through  the  Influence  or  cus. 
torn  and  aasocUtion.  Another  explains  it  more  sulv 
jectively,  by  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable  law  of  our 


tures  of  the  object,  one  on  each  retina , 
and  each  picture  by  itself  makes  us  see  an 
object  in  a  certain  direction  from  the  eye ; 
yet  both  together  commonly  make  us  *se8 
only  one  object.  All  the  accotmts  or  solu- 
tions of  this  phsenomenon  given  by  anato- 
mists and  philosophers  seem  to  be  unsatisfae- 
tory.  I  shall  pass  over  the  opinions  of  Galen, 
of  Gaseendus,  of  Baptista  Porta,  and  of  Ro- 
hault  The  reader  may  see  these  examined 
and  refuted  by  Dr  Porterfield.  I  shall  ex- 
amine Dr  Porterfield*s  own  opinion,  Bishop 
Berkeley  *s,  and  some  others.  But  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  facts :  for,  tf 
we  mistake  the  phsenomena  of  sinele  and 
double  vision,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  this  mia- 
take  will  lead  us  wrong  in  assigning  the 
causes.  This  likewise  we  ought  caref dly  to 
attend  to,  which  is  acknowledged  in  th^ry 
by  all  who  have  any  true  judgment  or  just 
taste  in  inquiries  of  this  nature*  but  is  very 
often  overlooked  in  practice — namely,  that, 
in  the  solution  of  natural  phsenomena,  all 
the  length  that  the  human  faculties  can 
carry  us,  is  only  tins,  that,  from  particular 
phsenomena,  we  may,  by  induction,  trace 
out  general  phenomena,  of  which  all  the 
particular  ones  are  necessary  consequenoen 
And  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  most 
general  phssnomena  we  can  reach,  thert 
we  must  stop.  If  it  is  asked.  Why  such  a 
body  gravitates  towards  the  earth  ?  all  the 
answer  that  can  be  given  is,  Because  idl 
bodies  gravitate  towv^  the  earth.  This 
is  resolving  a  particular  phenomenon  into 
a  general  one.  If  it  should  again  be  asked, 
Why  do  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  the 
earth  ?  we  can  give  no  other  solution  of  this 
phsenomenon,  but  that  all  bodies  whatso- 
ever gravitate  towards  each  other.  This 
is  resolving  a  general  phaenomenon  into  a 
more  general  one.  If  it  should  be  asked. 
Why  all  bodies  gravitate  to  one  another  ?  we 
cannot  tell ;  but,  if  we  could  tell,  it  could 
only  be  by  resolving  this  universal  gravita- 
tion of  bodies  into  some  other  phsenomenon 
still  more  general,  and  of  which  the  gravi- 
tation of  aM  bodies  is  a  particular  instance. 
The  most  general  phsBuomena  we  can  reach, 
are  what  we  call  lawM  of  nature  ;  so  Uiat  the 
laws  of  nature  are  nothing  else  but  the  moat 
general  facts  relatine  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  ioclude  a  great  many  parti- 
cular facts  uuder  them.  jUid  if,  in  any  case, 
we  should  give  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature 
to  a  general  phsenomenon,  which  human 
industry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more 
general,  there  is  no  great  harm  done.  The 
most  general  assumes  the  name  of  a  Uw  of 
nature  when  it  is  discovered,  and  the  less 
general  is  contained  and  comprehended  in 
It.  Having  premised  these  things,  we  pro* 
oeed  to  consider  the  phsenomena  of  single 


eonatitutlon  ;  and  the  last,  moffrobiectively,  on  9cmM 
intelligible  principle  of  optlos.-  H, 
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and  double  visioD,  in  order  to  discover  some 
general  principle  to  which  they  all  lead,  and 
of  which  they  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences. If  we  can  discover  any  such 
general  principle,  it  must  either  be  a  law  of 
nature,  or  the  necessary  consequence  of 
some  law  of  nature  ;  and  its  authoritv  will 
be  equal  whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  last. 

1.  We  find  that,  when  the  eyes  are  sound 
and  perfect,  and  the  axes  of  both  directed 
to  one  point,  an  object  placed  in  that  point  is 
seen  single— and  here  we  observe,  that  in 
this  case  the  two  pictures  which  shew  the 
object  single,  are  in  the  centres  of  the 
retina.  When  two  pictures  of  a  small 
object  are  formed  upon  points  of  the  reiina, 
if  they  shew  the  object  single,  we  shall,  for 
the  saJce  of  perspicuity,  call  such  two  points 
of  the  retinoj  correspondinp  points;  and 
where  the  object  is  seen  double,  we  shall 
call  the  points  of  the  retina  on  which  the 
pictures  are  formed,  points  thai  do  not  eoT" 
respond.*  Now,  in  this  first  phoenomonon, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  two  centres  of  the 
retina  are  corresponding  points. 

2.  Supposing  the  same  things  as  in  the 
last  phsenomenon,  other  objects  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  eyes  as  that  to  which 
their  axes  are  directed,  do  also  appear 
single.  Thus,  if  I  direct  my  eyes  to  a 
candle  pUced  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet, 
and,  while  I  look  at  this  candle,  another 
stands  at  the  same  distance  from  my  eyes, 
within  the  field  of  vision,  I  can,  while  I 
look  at  the  first  candle,  attend  to  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  second  makes  to  the 
eye  ;  and  I  find  that  in  this  case  it  alwa^-s 
appears  single.  It  is  here  to  be  observed, 
that  the  pictures  of  the  second  candle  do 
not  fall  upon  the  centres  of  the  retinte,  but 
they  both  fall  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
centres — that  is,  both  to  the  right,  or  both 
to  the  left ;  and  both  are  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  centres.  This  might  easily 
be  demonstrated  from  the  principles  of 
optics.  Hence  it  appears,  that  m  this 
second  pha^uomenon  of  single  vision,  the 
corresponding  iH>ints  are  points  of  the  two 
retina,  which  are  similarly  situate  with 
respect  to  the  two  centres,  being  both  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  centre,  and  at  the  same 
disUnce  from  it.  It  appears  likewise,  from 
this  phienomenon,  that  every  point  in  one 
retina  corresponds  with  that  which  is  simi- 
larly situate  in  the  other. 


•  It  b  lobe  noticed  that  Rekl  use*  th«  term*,  eor. 
rrsf^mainfr  pomt%  in  a  sense  of>po«ire  to  that  of 
Smith,  and  MMne optical writen;  Xh*nw*\\.anatomi. 
eaUjft  he  pkjfsiol  •ricii//v.  'l>vo  points  are  anatoml. 
nUy  eorTtS{<onde'nt,  when  on  opposite  fides  of  the 
biKiy  ther  M«erall\  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
centre.    J.  Mueller,  and  other  n-cent  phy^inlotUU. 


.  these  terms  in  the  <4me  signification  a<  Keiii 
An  arnnment  a  priori  has  been  etrplored  a|t»in«t  , 
the  (loctnne  here  man  tuned,  on  the  icround  that  i 
the  ciMigruvnt  poinu  in  the  opposite  eyes  are  not  [ 
MutomicaUj  cotmpoiiding  pointt.->H. 


3.  Supposing  still  the  same  things,  ob- 
jects which  are  much  nearer  to  the  eyes,  or 
much  more  distant  from  them,  than  that 
to  which  the  two  eyes  are  directed,  appear 
double.  Thus,  if  the  candle  is  phiced  at 
the  distance  of  ten  feet,  and  I  hold  my  finger 
at  arms-length  between  my  eyes  and  the  can- 
dle— when  I  look  at  the  candle,  I  see  my  fin- 

fT  double ;  and  when  I  look  at  my  finger, 
see  the  candle  double ;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  with  regard  to  all  other  objects  at 
like  dbtances  which  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  vision.  In  this  phsenomenon,  it  b  evi- 
dent to  those  who  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  optics,  that  the  pictures  of  the  ob- 
jects which  are  seen  double,  do  not  fall  upon 
points  of  the  retintB  which  are  simiUirly  sit- 
uate, but  that  the  pictures  of  the  objects 
seen  single  do  fall  upon  points  simiUirly 
situate.  Whencewe  infer,  that,  as  the  points 
of  the  two  retinay  which  are  sinoilarly  situate 
with  regard  to  the  centres,  do  correspond, 
so  those  which  are  dissimilarly  situate  do 
not  correspond. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  although,  in 
such  cases  as  are  mentioned  in  the  last 
phsenomenon,  we  have  been  accustomed 
from  infancy  to  see  objects  double  which 
we  know  to  be  single ;  yet  custom,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  unity  of  the  object,  never 
take  away  this  appearance  of  duplicity. 

&  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  custom  of  attending  to  visible  appear- 
ances has  a  considerable  effect,  and  makes 
the  phsenomenon  of  double  vision  to  be  more 
or  less  observed  and  remembered.  Thus 
you  may  find  a  man  that  can  say,  with  a 
good  conscience,  that  he  never  saw  things 
double  all  his  life ;  yet  this  very  man,  put 
in  the  situation  above  mentioned,  with  his 
finger  between  him  and  the  candle,  and  de- 
sired to  attend  to  the  appearance  of  the 
object  which  he  does  not  look  at,  will,  upon 
the  Krst  trial,  see  the  candle  double,  when 
he  looks  at  his  finger ;  and  his  finger  double, 
when  he  looks  at  the  candle.  Does  he  now 
see  otherwise  than  he  saw  before  ?  No, 
surely;  but  he  now  attends  to  what  he 
never  attended  to  before.  The  same  double 
appearance  of  an  object  hath  been  a  thou- 
sand times  presented  to  his  eye  before  now, 
hut  he  did  not  attend  to  it ;  and  so  it  is  as 
little  an  object  of  his  reflection  and  memory, 
as  if  it  had  never  happened. 

When  we  look  at  an  object,  the  circum- 
jacent objects  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  although  more  obscurely  and  indis- 
tinctly :  for  the  eye  hath  a  V^nsiderublc 
field  of  vision,  which  it  takes  in  at  once. 
But  we  attend  only  to  the  object  we  look  at. 
The  other  objects  which  fall  within  the  field 
of  vision,  are  not  attended  to ;  and  therefore 
are  as  if  they  were  not  seen.  If  any  of 
them  dra^-s  our  attention,  it  naturally  draws 
the  e^-es  at  the  same  time :  for,  in  the  com- 
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mou  course  of  life,  the  e^'es  always  follow 
the  attention :  or  if  at  any  time,  in  a  revcry, 
they  are  separated  from  it,  we  hardly  at 
that  time  see  what  is  directly  before  us. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  man 
we  are  speaking  of  thinks  that  he  never 
before  saw  an  object  double.  When  he 
looks  at  any  object,  he  sees  it  single,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  other  visible  objects  at 
that  time,  whether  they  appear  single  or 
double.  If  any  of  them  draws  his  attention, 
it  draws  his  eyes  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  it,  it 
appears  single.  But,  in  order  to  see  things 
double — at  least,  in  order  to  have  any  reflec- 
tion or  remembrance  that  he  did  so — it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  look  at  one  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  nunt 
appearance  of  other  objects  which  are  within 
the  field  of  vision.  This  is  a  practice  which 
perhaps  he  never  used,  nor  attempted ;  and 
therefore  he  does  not  recollect  that  ever  he 
saw  an  object  double.  But  when  he  is  put 
upon  giving  this  attention,  he  immediately 
sees  objects  double,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  very  same  circumstances,  as  they 
who  have  been  accustomed,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives,  to  give  this  attention. 

There  are  many  phsenomena  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  shew  that  the  mind  may  not 
attend  to,  and  thereby,  in  some  sort,  not 
perceive  objects  that  strike  the  senses.  I 
had  occasion  to  mention  several  instances 
of  this  in  the  second  chapter ;  and  I  have 
been  assured,  by  persons  of  the  best  skill  in 
music,  that,  in  hearing  a  tunc  upon  the 
harpsichord,  when  they  give  attention  to 
the  treble,  they  do  not  hear  the  bass ;  and 
when  they  attend  to  the  bass,  they  do  not 
perceive  the  air  of  the  treble.  Some  per- 
sons are  so  near-sighted,  that,  in  reading, 
they  hold  the  book  to  one  eye,  while  the 
other  is  directed  to  other  objects.  Such 
persons  acquire  the  habit  of  attending,  in 
this  case,  to  the  objects  of  one  eye,  while 
they  give  no  attention  to  those  of  the  other. 

6.  It  is  observable,  that,  in  all  cases 
wherein  we  see  an  object  double,  the  two 
appearances  have  a  certain  position  with 
regard  to  one  another,  and  a  certain  appar- 
ent or  angular  distance.  This  apparent 
distance  is  greater  or  less  in  different  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
it  is  always  the  same,  not  only  to  the  same, 
but  to  different  persons. 

Thus,  in  the  experiment  above  mentioned, 
if  twenty  different  persons,  who  see  perfectly 
with  both  eyes,  shall  place  their  finger  and 
tlic  candle  at  the  distances  above  expressed, 
and  hold  their  heads  upright,  looking  at  the 
finp;«r,  they  will  see  two  candles,  one  on  the 
right,  another  on  the  left.  That  which  is 
seen  on  the  right,  is  seen  by  the  right  eye, 
and  that  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  by  the 
left  eyo ;  and  they  will  see  them  at  the  same 


apparent  distance  from  each  other.  If, 
agaui,  they  look  at  the  candle,  they  will 
see  two  fingers,  one  on  the  right,  and  the 
other  on  the  left ;  and  all  will  see  them  at 
the  same  apparent  distance;  the  finger 
towards  the  kft  being  seen  by  the  right  eye, 
and  the  other  by  the  left.  If  the  head  is 
laid  horizontally  to  one  side,  other  circum- 
stances remaining  the  same,  one  appearance 
of  the  object  seen  double,  will  be  directly 
above  the  other.  In  a  word,  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances as  you  please,  and  the  appear- 
ances are  varied  to  all  the  spectators  in  one 
and  the  same  manner. 

7.  Having  made  many  experiments  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  two  appearances  of  an  object  seen  double, 
I  have  found  that  in  all  cases  this  apparent 
distance  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  refina,  where  the 
picture  is  made  in  one  eye,  and  the  point 
which  is  situated  similarly  to  tliat  on  which 
the  picture  is  made  on  the  other  eye;  so 
that,  as  the  apparent  distance  of  two  objects 
seen  with  one  eye,  is  proportioned  to  Uie 
arch  of  the  retina,  whic»  lies  between  their 
pictures,  in  like  manner,  when  an  object  is 
seen  double  with  the  two  eyes,  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  two  appearances  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  arch  of  either  retina,  which 
lies  between  the  picture  in  that  retina,  and 
the  point  corresponding  to  that  of  the  pic- 
ture in  the  other  retina, 

&  As,  in  certain  circumstances,  we  in- 
variably see  one  object  appear  double,  so, 
in  others,  we  as  invariably  see  two  objects 
unite  into  one,  and,  in  appearance,  lose 
their  duplicity.  This  is  evident  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  binocular  telescope.  And 
the  same  thing  happens  when  any  two  suni- 
lar  tubes  are  applied  to  the  two  eyes  in  a 
parallel  direction ;  for,  in  this  case,  we  see 
only  one  tube.  And  if  two  shillings  are 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  tubes, 
one  exactly  in  the  axis  of  one  eye,  and  the 
other  in  the  axis  of  the  other  eye,  we  shall 
see  but  one  shilling.  If  two  pieces  of  coin, 
or  other  bodies,  of  different  colour,  and  of 
different  figure,  be  properly  placed  in  the 
two  axes  of  the  eyes,  and  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  tubes,  we  shall  see  both  the 
bodies  in  one  and  the  same  place,  each  as 
it  were  spread  over  the  other,  without  hid- 
ing it ;  and  the  colour  will  be  that  which  is 
compounded  of  the  two  colours.* 


•  Thif  iMt  statement  is  inconect ;  it  misrnresenti 
-  ..  ^ ...      . of  Du  Toui 


if  it  does  not  reverse,  the  observation  of  t)u  lour* 
But»  though  Reid*s  assertion  be  inaccurate,  there  is 
great  diffmnce  (proba'  1^  from  the  diffo-ent  con^l. 
tutlon  ot  tlieir  organs)  m  the  phaeuomeno  ,  as  re- 
ported by  various  observers.  None,  seemingly, 
(the  reverse  of  what  Reid  rays,)  in  looking,  e.  g., 
with  one  eye  through  a  blue,  and  with  ti  e  other 
through  a  yellow  glass,  experience  a  corople. 
mentary  sensation  or  green.  But  some  see  both 
colours  at  once ;  some  only  one  colour— a  colour, 
however,  wh  ch  rot  responds  neither  to  yellow  nor  to 
blue,  and,  at  the  »aroe  time,  is  not  gieen.    In  ir.y 


im 
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9.  From  these  pheenoniena,  and  from  all 
the  trials  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  ap- 
pears evidently,  that,  in  perfect  human  eyes, 
the  centres  of  the  two  retina  correspond  and 
harmonize  wth  one  another,  and  that  every 
other  point  in  one  retina  doth  correspond 
and  harmonize  with  the  point  which  is 
similarly  situate  in  the  other ;  in  such  man- 
ner, that  pictures  falling  on  the  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two  retina,  shew 
only  one  object,  even  when  there  are  really 
two;  and  pictures  falling  ujmn  {mints  of 
the  retina  which  do  not  correspond,  shew 
us  two  visible  appearances,  although  there 
be  but  one  object :  so  that  pictures,  upon 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retina,  pre- 
sent the  same  appearance  to  the  mind  as 
If  they  had  both  &llen  upon  the  same  point 
of  one  reUna  ;  and  pictures  upon  points  of 
the  two  retina,  which  do  not  correspond, 
present  to  the  mind  the  same  apparent 
distance  and  position  of  two  objects,  as  if 
one  of  those  pictures  was  carried  to  the 
point  corresponding  to  it  in  the  other  retina. 
This  relation  and  sympathy  between  cor- 
responding points  of  the  two  reUna,  I  do 
not  advance  as  an  hypothesis,  but  as  a 

Sneral  fitet  or  phoenomenon  of  vision.  All 
e  phacnomena  before  mentioned,  of  single 
br  double  vision,  lead  to  it,  and  are  neces- 
sary consequences  of  it.  It  holds  true  in- 
variably in  all  perfect  human  eyes,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  collect  from  innumerable 
trials  of  various  kinds  made  upon  my  own 
eves,  and  many  made  by  others  at  my  de- 
sire. Most  of  the  hypotheses  that  have 
been  contrived  to  resolve  the  phsenomena 
of  sinffle  and  double  vision,  suppose  this 
genenu  fact,  while  their  authors  were  not 
aware  of  it.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was 
too  judicious  a  philosopher,  and  too  accu- 
rate an  observer,  to  have  offered  even  a 
eonjecture  which  did  not  tally  with  the  facts 
that  had  &llen  under  his  observation,  pro- 
poses a  query  with  respect  to  the  cause  of 
It— «  Optics,"  Query,  16.  The  judicious 
Dr  Smith,  in  his  *<  Optics,'*  Book  1,  §  137, 
hath  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  general 
pliaenomenon  from  his  own  experience,  not 
only  as  to  the  apparent  unity  of  objects 
whose  pictures  fidl  upon  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  retina,  but  also  as  to  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  the  two  appearances  of 
the  same  object  when  seen  double.* 

own  rye,  1  can  we  either  of  theie  phenomena, 
vnder  cvitain  conditiont,  at  will.  Johanuct  Mueller, 
Weter,  Volkmann,  and  Hcermann.  are  the  moct 
recent  oteerrera.  I  may  alto  aotice,  that  the 
congruence  between  the  correqxmding  polntg  (in 
Reid's  tense)  of  he  two  retin*.  s  admitted  for  the 
pcrcc|>tion  o(  Jlgwr,  but  not  for  the  wnsations  of 
hgiimnAcohmr^H. 

•  it  might  be  proper  here  to  tay  lomething  of  the 
Urietures  of  Dr  Wrlli  on  Reid*s  doctrine  of  tingle 
▼luoo :  but,  as  the  matter  it,  alter  all,  of  no  high 
pqrchological.impOTtance,  while  the  whde  theory  of 
the  form  of  the  Hoiopter  is,  in  consequence  of 
MueUcr'iob*er^-atio'-s.  anew  under  discunioa,  I  s!iall 


This  general  pheenomenon  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  founded  upon  a  very  full  induc- 
tion, which  is  all  the  evidence  we  can  have 
for  a  fiuTt  of  this  nature.  Before  we  make 
an  end  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inquire,  First,  Whether  those  animals  whdse 
eyes  have  an  adverse  position  in  their  heads, 
and  look  contrary  ways,  have  such  corre- 
sponding points  in  their  retina  9  Secondly, 
What  is  the  position  of  the  corresponding 
points  in  imperfect  human  eyes  ~  I  mean  in 
those  that  squint  ?  And,  in  the  last  place, 
Whether  this  harmony  of  the  correspond- 
ing points  in  the  retina,  be  natural  and 
original,  or  the  effect  of  custom  ?  And,  if 
it  is  original.  Whether  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  already 
discovered?  or  whether  it  is  itself  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  a  part 
of  the  human  constitution  ? 


Section  X IF. 

OP  THE  LAWS  OF  VISION  IN  BRUTB  ANIMALS. 

It  is  the  intention  of  iiature,in  giving  eyes 
to  animals,  that  they  may  perceive  the 
situation  of  visible  objects,  or  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  placed->it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  every 
animal,  whether  it  has  many  eyes  or  few, 
whether  of  one  structure  or  of  another,  sees 
objects  single,  and  in  their  true  and  proper 
direction.  And,  since  there  is  a  prodigious 
variety  in  the  structure,  the  motions,  and 
the  number  of  eyes  in  different  animals  and 
insects,  it  is  probable  that  the  laws  by 
which  vision  is  regulated,  are  not  the  same 
in  all,  but  various,  adapted  to  the  eyes  which 
nature  hath  given  them. 

Mankind  naturally  turn  their  eyes  al- 
ways the  same  way,  so  that  the  axes  of  the 
two  eyes  meet  in  one  point.  They  natur- 
ally attend  to,  or  look  at  that  object  only 
which  is  placed  in  the  point  where  the  axes 
meet.  And  whether  the  object  be  more  or 
less  distant,  the  oonfiguratiun  of  the  eye  is 
adapted  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  so  as 
to  form  a  distinct  picture  of  it. 

When  we  use  our  eyes  in  this  natural 
way,  the  two  pictures  of  the  object  wo  look 
at  are  formed  upon  the  centres  of  the  two 
rrtif:a ;  and  the  two  pictures  of  any  con- 
tiguous object  are  formed  upon  the  points 
of  the  retina  which  are  similariy  situate 
with  regard  to  the  centres.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  our  seeing  objects  single,  and  in 
their  proper  direction,  with  two  eyes,  it  is 


only  r^fer  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  such  i-oiDU, 
to  the  following  recent  publications :— J.  Mueller, 
•«  Zur  Vergleichemten  niysiologie  de-  Oesichtmn. 
nes,**  ftr  ,  ISM.— Volkmann,  ■'  Neue  Beytracge  sur 
Physiologie  det  Oesichtistnnes,*'  lR3fl.->  Heermann, 
"  Uebvr  die  Bikhing  der  OesichUToritclhingen,*  ftc , 
ISi'A-H. 
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sufficient  that  we  be  so  oonstituted,  that 
objects  whose  pictures  are  formed  upon 
the  centres  of  the  two  reiiruB,  or  upon 
points  similarly  situate  with  regard  to  these 
centres,  shall  be  seen  in  the  same  visi- 
ble placok  And  this  is  the  constitution 
which  nature  hath  actually  given  to  human 
eyes. 

When  we  distort  our  eyes  from  their 
parallel  direction,  which  is  an  unnatural 
motion,  but  may  be  learned  by  practice ;  or 
when  we  direct  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  to 
one  point,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  our 
attention  to  some  risible  object  much  nearer 
or  much  more  distant  than  that  point,  which 
is  also  unnatural,  yet  may  be  learned :  in 
these  cases,  and  in  these  only,  we  see  one 
object  double,  or  two  objects  confounded  in 
one.  In  these  cases,  the  two  pictures  of 
the  same  object  are  formed  upon  points  of 
the  retina  which  are  not  similarly  situate, 
and  so  the  object  is  seen  double;  or  the 
two  pictures  of  difirer<;ut  objects  are  formed 
upon  points  of  the  retina  which  are  simi- 
larly situate,  and  so  the  two  objects  are 
seen  confounded  in  one  place. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  laws  of  vision 
in  the  human  constitution  are  vrisely  adapted 
to  the  natural  use  of  human  eyes,  but  not 
to  that  use  of  them  which  is  unnaturaL  We 
see  objects  truly  when  we  use  our  eyes  in 
the  natural  way ;  but  have  false  apiiearances 
presented  to  us  when  we  use  them  in  a  way 
that  is  unnaturaL  We  may  reasonably 
think  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  other 
animals.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
think,  that  those  animals  which  naturally 
turn  one  eye  towards  one  object,  and  another 
eye  towards  another  object,  must  thereby 
have  such  false  appearances  presented  to 
them,  as  we  have  when  we  do  so  against 
nature  ? 

Many  animals  have  their  eyes  by  nature 
placed  adverse  and  immoveable,  the  axes 
of  the  two  eyes  being  always  directed  to 
opposite  points.  Do  objects  painted  on  the 
centres  of  the  two  retina  appear  to  such 
animals  as  they  do  to  human  eyes,  in  one 
and  the  same  visible  place  ?  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  do  not ;  and  that 
they  appear,  as  they  really  are,  in  opposite 
pUices. 

If  we  judge  from  analogy  in  this  case, 
it  will  lead  us  to  think  that  there  is  a  certain 
correflpondence  between  points  of  the  two 
retina  in  such  animals,  but  of  a  different 
kind  from  tliat  which  we  have  found  in 
human  eyes.  The  centre  of  one  retina  will 
correspond  with  the  centre  of  the  other, 
in  such  manner  that  the  objects  whose 
pictures  are  formed  upon  these  correspond- 
ing points,  shall  ap}ear  not  to  be  in  the 
same  place,  as  in  human  eyes,  but  in  op- 
posite places.  And  in  the  same  manner 
will  the  superior  part  of  one  retina  corre- 


spond with  the  inferior  part  of  the  other, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  one  with  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  other. 

Some  animals,  by  nature,  turn  their  eyes 
with  equal  facility,  either  the  same  way  or 
different  ways,  as  we  turn  our  hands  and 
arms.  Have  such  animals  corresponding 
points  in  their  retina,  and  points  which  do 
not  correspond,  as  the  human  kind  has  ? 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  they  have  not ; 
because  such  a  constitution  in  them  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  exhibit  false 
appearances. 

If  we  judge  from  analogy,  it  will  lead  us 
to  think,  tlutt,  as  such  animals  move  their 
eyes  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
we  move  our  arms,  they  have  an  immediate 
and  natural  perception  of  the  direction  they 
give  to  their  eyes,  as  we  have  of  the  direc- 
tion we  give  to  our  arms ;  and  perceive  the 
situation  of  vinble  objects  by  their  eyes,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  we  per- 
ceive the  situation  of  tangible  objects  with 
our  hands. 

We  cannot  teach  brute  animals  to  use 
their  eyes  in  any  other  way  than  in  that 
which  nature  haUi  taught  them;  nor  can 
we  teach  them  to  communicate  to  us  the 
appearances  which  visible  objects  make  to 
them,  either  in  ordinary  or  in  extraordinary 
cases.  We  have  not,  therefore,  the  same 
means  of  discovering  the  laws  of  vision  in 
them,  as  in  our  own  kind,  but  must  satisfy 
ourselves  with  probable  conjectures;  and 
what  we  have  said  upon  this  subject,  is 
chiefly  intended  to  shew,  that  animals  to 
which  nature  hath  given  eyes  differing  in 
their  number,  in  their  position,  and  in 
their  natural  motions,  may  very  probably 
be  subjected  to  different  laws  of  vision, 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  organs 
of  vision. 


Section  XV. 

SQUINTING  CONSIDERED  HVPOTHXTICALLV. 

Whether  there  be  corresponding  points 
iu  the  retina  of  those  who  have  an  invo- 
luntary squint  ?  and,  if  there  are.  Whether 
they  be  situate  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
those  who  have  no  squint  ?  are  not  ques- 
tions of  mere  curiosity.  They  are  of  real 
importance  to  the  pliysician  who  attempts 
the  cure  of  a  squint,  and  to  the  patient  who 
submits  to  the  cure.  After  so  much  has 
been  said  of  the  strabifmus,  or  squint,  both 
by  medical  and  by  optical  writers,  one  might 
expect  to  find  abundance  of  facts  for  deter- 
mining these  questions.  Yet,  I  confpiss,  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
after  taking  some  pains  both  to  make  ob- 
servations, and  to  collect  those  which  have 
been  made  by  others. 
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Nor  will  this  appear  Tery  strange,  if  wc 
consider,  that  to  make  the  observations 
which  are  necessary  for  determining  these 
questions,  knowle^  of  the  principles  of 
optics,  and  of  the  laws  of  vision,  must 
ooncur  with  opportunities  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

Of  those  who  squint,  the  far  greater 
mtrt  have  no  distinct  vision  with  one  eye.* 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible, 
and  indeed  of  no  importance,  to  determine 
the  situation  of  the  corresponding  points. 
When  both  eyes  are  p^ood,  they  commonly 
differ  so  much  in  their  direction,  that  the 
same  object  cannot  be  seen  by  both  at  the 
same  time  ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  situation 
of  the  corresponding  points ;  for  such  per- 
sons will  probably  attend  only  to  the  ob- 
jects of  one  eye,  and  the  objects  of  the  other 
will  be  as  litUe  regarded  as  if  they  were  not 
seen. 

We  have  before  observed,  that,  when  we 
look  at  a  near  object,  and  attend  to  it,  we 
do  not  perceive  the  double  appearances  of 
more  distant  objects,  even  when  they  are 
in  the  same  direction,  and  are  presented 
to  the  eye  at  the  same  time.  It  is  probable 
that  a  squinting  person,  when  he  attends  to 
the  objects  of  one  eye,  will,  in  like  manner, 
have  his  attention  totally  diverted  from  the 
objects  of  the  other ;  and  that  he  will  per- 
ceive them  as  little  as  we  perceive  the 
double  appearances  of  objects  when  we  use 
our  eyes  in  the  natural  way.  Such  a  per- 
son, therefore,  unless  he  is  so  much  a  phi- 
losopher as  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
attending  very  accurately  to  the  visible  ap- 
pearances of  objects,  and  even  of  objects 
which  he  does  not  look  at,  will  not  be  able 
to  give  any  light  to  the  questions  now  under 
consideration. 

It  is  very  probable  that  hares,  rabbits, 
birds,  and  fishes,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  in 
an  adverse  position,  have  the  natural  fa- 
culty of  attending  at  the  same  time  to  vi- 
sible objects  placed  in  different,  and  even 
in  contrary  directions  ;  because,  without 
this  faculty,  they  oould  not  have  those  ad- 
vantages from  the  contrary  direction  of 
their  eyes,  which  nature  seems  to  have  in- 
tended. But  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
who  squint  have  any  such  natural  faculty ; 
because  wo  find  no  such  faculty  in  the  ri«t 
of  the  species.  We  naturally  attend  to  ob- 
jects placed  in  the  point  where  the  axes  of 
the  two  eyes  meet,  and  to  them  only.  To 
give  attention  to  an  object  in  a  different  di- 
rection is  unnatural,  and  not  to  be  learned 
without  pains  and  practice. 

•  On  thU  Imperfection  of  vUion  I«  rented  the 
theory  of  Squinting,  uropofed  by  Kutton,  and  now 
conOTally  adapted.  The  defective  eye  is  turned  aside, 
because,  IT  It  were  dirtcted  to  the  object,  together 
with  the  perfect  one,  a  confuied  iropreMiun  would 
beiToducod.— H. 


A  very  convincing  proof  of  this  may  b« 
drawn  from  a  fact  now  well  known  to  phi- 
losophers :  when  one  eye  is  shut,  there  is 
a  certain  space  within  the  field  of  vision, 
where  we  can  see  nothing  at  all— the  space 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  that  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  where  the  optic  nerve 
enters.  This  defect  of  sight,  in  one  part 
of  the  eye,  is  common  to  all  human  eyes, 
and  hath  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;  yet  it  was  never  known,  until  the 
sagacity  of  the  Abb^  Mariotte  discovered 
it  in  the  last  century.  And  now  when  it  is 
known,  it  cannot  be  perceived,  but  by  mcaus 
of  some  particular  experiments,  which  re- 
quire care  and  attention  to  make  them 
succeed. 

What  is  the  reason  that  so  remarkable 
a  defect  of  sight,  common  to  all  mankind, 
was  so  long  unknown,  and  is  now  perceived 

with  so  much  difficulty  ?    It  is  surely  this 

That  the  defect  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  consequently  in  a 
part  of  the  field  of  vision  to  which  we  never 
attend  naturally,  and  to  which  we  cannot 
attend  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  some  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  appears, 
that,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  cor- 
responding points  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
squint,  is  impossible,  if  they  do  not  see  dis- 
tinctly with  both  eyes ;  and  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult,  unless  the  two  eyes  differ  so 
little  in  their  direction,  that  the  same  object 
may  be  seen  with  both  at  the  same  time. 
Such  patients  I  apprehend  are  rare;  at 
least  there  are  very  few  of  them  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  fortune  to  meet :  and  there- 
fore, for  the  assistance  of  those  who  may 
have  happier  opportunities,  and  inclination 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  them,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  case  of  squinting,  hypothetically, 
pointing  out  the  proper  articles  of  inquiry, 
the  obscrA-ations  that  are  wanted,  and  the 
conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
1.  It  ought  to  be  inquured,  Whether  the 
squinting  person  sees  equally  well  with 
both  eyes  ?  and,  if  there  he  a  defect  in  one, 
the  nature  and  degree  of  that  ddect  ought 
to  be  remarked.  The  experiments  by  which 
this  may  be  done,  are  so  obvious,  that  I 
need  not  mention  them.  But  I  would  ad- 
vise the  observer  to  make  the  proper  ex- 
periments, and  not  to  rely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  patient ;  because  I  have  found 
many  instances,  both  of  persons  that  squint- 
ed, and  others  who  were  found,  upon  trial, 
to  have  a  great  defect  in  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  although  they  were  never  aware  of  it 
before.  In  all  the  following  articles,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  patient  sees  with  both 
e^es  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  read  with 
either,  when  the  other  is  covered. 

2.  It  ought  to  be   inquired,  Whether, 
when  one  eye  is  covered,  the  other  is  turned 
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directly  to  the  object  ?  This  ought  to  be 
tried  in  both  eyes  successively.  By  thb 
observation,  as  a  touchstone,  we  may  try 
the  hypothesis  concerning  squinting,  in- 
vented  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  adopted  by 
Boerhaave,  and  many  others  of  the  medical 
faculty. 

The  hypothesis  is.  That,  in  one  eye  of 
a  squmtuig  person,  the  er^atest  sensibility 
and  the  most  distinct  vision  is  not,  as  in 
other  men,  in  the  centre  of  the  retina^  but 
upon  one  side  of  the  centre ;  and  that  he 
turns  the  axis  of  this  eye  aside  from  the 
object,  in  order  that  the  picture  of  the  object 
may  fall  upon  the  most  sensible  part  of  the 
retina,  and  thereby  give  the  most  distinct 
vision.  If  this  is  the  cause  of  squinting, 
the  squinting  eye  will  be  turned  aside  from 
the  object,  when  the  other  eye  is  covered, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  not. 

A  trial  so  easy  to  be  made,  never  was 
made  for  more  than  forty  years ;  but  the 
hypothesis  was  very  generally  received — 
so  prone  are  men  to  invent  hypotheses, 
and  so  backward  to  eiutmine  them  by  facts. 
At  last,  Dr  Jurin  having  made  the  trial, 
found  that  persons  who  squint  turn  the 
axis  of  the  squinting  eye  directly  to  the 
object,  when  the  other  eye  is  covered.  This 
fact  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Porterfield ;  and  I 
have  found  it  verUied  in  all  the  instances 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  inquired.  Whether  the 
axes  of  the  two  eyes  follow  one  another,  so 
as  to  have  always  the  same  inclination,  or 
make  the  same  angle,  when  the  person 
looks  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  upward  or 
downward,  or  straight  forward.  By  this 
observation  we  may  judge  whether  a  squint 
is  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eye,  as  some  have  supposed.  In 
the  following  articles  we  suppose  tliat  the 
inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  is  found 
to  be  always  the  same. 

4.  It  ought  to  be  inquired.  Whether  the 
person  that  squints  sees  an  object  single  or 
double  ? 

If  he  sees  the  object  double,  and  if  the 
two  appearances  have  an  angular  distance, 
equal  to  the  angle  which  the  axes  of  his 
eyes  make  with  each  other,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  hath  corresponding  points  in 
the  retina  of  his  eyes,  and  that  they  have 
the  same  bituation  as  in  those  who  have  no 
squint.  If  the  two  appearances  should 
have  an  angular  distance  which  is  always 
the  Siune,  but  manifestly  greater  or  less 
than  the  angle  contained  under  the  optic 
axes,  this  would  indicate  corresponding 
}>oints  in  the  relink,  whose  situation  is  not 
the  same  as  in  those  who  have  no  squint ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  pdge  accurately  of  the 
angle  which  the  optic  axes  make. 

A  squint. too  small  to  be  perceived,  may 
occasion  double  vision  of  objects  :  for,  if  we 


speak  strictly,  every  person  squints  more 
or  less,  whose  optic  axes  do  not  meet  ex- 
actly in  the  object  which  he  looks  at  Thus, 
if  a  man  can  only  bring  the  axes  of  his 
•yes  to  be  parallel,  but  cannot  make  them 
converge  in  the  least,  he  must  liave  a  small 
squint  in  looking  at  near  objects,  and  will 
see  them  double,  while  he  sees  very  distant 
objects  single.  Again,  if  the  optic  axes 
always  converge,  so  as  to  meet  eight  or  ten 
feet  before  the  face  at  farthest,  such  a  per- 
son will  see  near  objects  single ;  but  when 
he  looks  at  very  distant  objects,  he  will 
squint  a  little,  and  see  them  double. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Aguilonius  in  his  **  Optics,"  who  says,  that 
he  had  seen  a  young  man  to  whom  near 
objects  appeared  single,  but  distant  objects 
appeared  double. 

Dr  Briggs,  in  his  "  Nova  Visionis  Theo- 
ria,"  having  collected  from  authors  several 
instances  of  double  vision,  quotes  this  from 
Aguilonius,  as  the  most  wouderful  and  un- 
accountable of  all,  insomuch  that  he  sus- 
pects some  imposition  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  :  but  to  those  who  understand 
the  laws  by  which  single  and  double  vision 
are  regulated,  it  appears  to  be  the  natural 
effect  of  a  very  small  squint.* 

Double  vision  may  always  be  owing  to  a 
small  squint,  when  the  two  appearances 
are  seen  at  a  small  angular  distance, 
although  no  squint  was  observed :  and  I  do 
not  remember  any  instances  of  double 
vision  recorded  by  authors,  wherein  any 
account  is  given  of  the  angular  distance  of 
the  appearances. 

In  almost  all  the  instances  of  double 
vision,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  squint 
or  distortion  of  the  eyes,  from  the  concomi- 
tant circumstances,  which  we  find  to  be 
one  or  other  of  the  following — the  approach 
of  death  or  of  a  deliquium,  excessive  drink- 
ing or  other  intemperance,  violent  headache, 
blistering  the  head,  smoking  tobacco,  blows 
or  wounds  in  the  head.  In  all  these  cases, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  a  distortion  of 
the  eyes,  either  from  spasm,  or  paralysb  in 
the  muscles  that  move  them.  But,  although 
it  be  probable  that  there  is  always  a  squint 
greater  or  less  where  there  is  double  vision, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  double 
vision  always  where  there  is  asquint  I 
know  no  instance  of  double  vision  that  con- 
tinued for  life,  or  even  for  a  ifreat  number  of 
years.  We  shall  therefore  suppose,  in  the 
following  articles,  that  the  squinting  person 
sees  objects  single. 

6.  Tlie  next  inquiry,  then,  ought  to  be. 
Whether  the  object  is  seen  with  both  eyes 
at  the  same  time,  or  only  with  the  eye 


•  It  is  obiCTved  by  Purklnje  and  Volkmann,  that 
short-sighted  persons,  under  certain  conditions,  %ee 
distant  objects  double.  Is  the  case  of  Aguilonius 
more  than  an  example  of  this  ?  -H. 
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whose  axis  b  directed  to  it  ?  It  hath  been 
taken  for  granted,  by  the  writers  upon  tlie 
strabismus^  before  Dr  Jurin,  that  those  who 
squint  commonly  see  objects  single  with 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time ;  but  I  know 
not  one  fact  advanced  by  any  writer  which 
proves  it.  Dr  Jurin  is  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion ;  and,  as  it  is  of  consequence,  so  it  is 
very  easy,  to  determine  this  point,  in  parti- 
cular instances,  by  this  obvious  experiment 
While  the  person  that  squints  looks  steadily 
at  an  object,  let  the  observer  carefully  re- 
mark the  direction  of  both  his  eyes,  and 
observe  their  motions ;  and  let  an  opaque 
body  be  interposed  between  the  object  and 
the  two  eyes  successively.  If  the  patient, 
notwithstanding  this  interposition,  and  with- 
out changing  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  con- 
tinues to  see  the  object  all  the  time,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  he  saw  it  with  both  eyes 
at  once.  But,  if  the  interposition  of  the 
bodv  between  one  eye  and  the  object  makes 
it  disappear,  then  we  may  be  certain  that  it 
was  seen  by  that  eye  only.  In  the  two 
following  articles,  we  shall  suppose  the  first 
to  hi^pen,  according  to  tho  common  hypo- 
thesis. 

6.  Upon  this  supposition,  it  ought  to  be 
inquired,  Whether  the  patient  sees  an  ob- 
ject double  in  those  drcimistances  wherein 
It  appears  double  to  them  who  have  no 
squint?  Let  him,  for  instance,  place  a 
candle  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet;  and 
holding  his  finger  at  arm*s-length  between 
him  and  the  candle,  let  him  observe,  when 
he  looks  at  the  candle,  whether  he  sees  his 
finger  with  both  eyes,  and  whether  he  sees 
it  single  or  double ;  and  when  he  looks  at 
his  finger,  let  him  observe  whether  he  sees 
the  candle  with  both  eyes,  and  whether 
•inffle  or  double. 

By  this  observation,  it  may  be  deter- 
mined, whether  to  this  patient,  the  phseno- 
mena  of  double  as  well  as  of  single  vision 
are  the  same  as  to  them  who  have  no  flquint 
If  they  are  not  the  same — if  he  sees  objects 
•ingle  with  two  eyes,  not  only  in  the  cases 
wherein  they  appear  single,  but  in  those 
also  wherein  they  appear  double  to  other 
men — the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
supposition  is,  that  his  single  vision  does  not 
anse  from  corresponding  points  in  the  re- 
Hnm  of  his  eyes ;  and  that  the  laws  of  vision 
are  not  the  same  in  him  as  in  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

7.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sees  objects 
double  in  those  cases  wherein  they  appear 
double  to  others,  the  conclusion  must  be, 
that  he  hath  corresponding  points  in  tho 
reiina  of  his  eyes,  but  unnaturally  situate. 
And  theur  situation  may  be  thus  determined. 

When  he  looks  at  an  object,  having  the 
axis  of  one  eye  directed  to  it,  and  the  axis 
of  the  other  turned  aside  from  it,  let  um 
suppose  a  right  line  to  patw  from  tlir  nhjci't 


through  the  centre  of  the  diverging  eye. 
We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  call 
this  right  line,  the  natural  axis  of  the  eye. ; 
and  it  will  niake  an  angle  with  the  real 
axis,  greater  or  less,  according  as  his  squint 
is  greater  or  less.  We  shall  also  call  that 
point  of  the  retina  in  which  the  natural 
axis  cuts  it,  the  natural  centre  of  the  retina ; 
which  will  be  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
real  centre,  according  as  the  squint  is 
greater  or  less. 

Having  premised  these  definitions,  it  will 
be  evident  to  those  who  understand  the 
principles  of  optics,  that  in  this  person  the 
natural  centre  of  one  retina  corresponds 
with  the  real  centre  of  the  other,  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  the  two  real  centres 
correspond  in  perfect  eyes;  and  that  the 
points  simihtfly  situate  with  regard  to  the 
real  centre  in  one  rtf/tna,  and  the  natural 
centre  in  the  other,  do  likewise  correspond, 
in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  points  si- 
milarly situate  with  regard  to  the  two  real 
centres  correspond  in  perfect  eyes. 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  commonly  af- 
firmed, that  one  who  squints  sees  an  obji-ct 
with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  yet 
sees  it  single,  the  squint  will  most  probably 
be  such  as  we  have  described  in  this  article. 
And  we  may  further  conclude,  tliat,  if  a 
person  affected  with  such  a  squint  as  we 
have  supposed,  could  be  brought  to  the 
habit  of  looking  straight,  his  sight  would 
thereby  be  greatly  hurt;  for  he  would 
then  see  everything  double  which  he  saw 
with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time ;  and  ob- 
jects distant  from  one  another  would  appear 
to  be  confounded  together.  His  eyes  are 
made  for  squinting,  as  much  as  those  of 
other  men  are  made  for  looking  straight ; 
and  his  sight  would  be  no  less  mjured  by 
looking  straight,  than  that  of  another  man 
by  squinting.  He  can  never  see  perfectly 
when  he  does  not  squint,  uuless  the  corre- 
sponding points  of  his  eyes  should  by  custom 
cliange  Uieir  place ;  but  how  small  the  pro- 
bability of  this  is  will  appear  in  the  17th 
section. 

lliose  of  the  medical  faculty  who  attempt 
the  cure  of  a  squint,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  attended  with  such  symp- 
toms as  are  above  described.  If  it  is,  the 
cure  would  be  worse  than  the  malady :  for, 
every  one  will  readily  acknowledge  tha'  it 
is  bettor  to  put  up  with  the  deformity  of  a 
squint,  than  to  purchase  the  cure  by  the 
loss  of  perfect  and  distinct  vision. 

8.  We  shall  now  return  to  Dr  Jurin*s 
h^'pothesis,  and  suppose  that  our  patient, 
when  he  saw  objects  single  notwithstanding 
his  0quint,  was  fuund,  upon  trial,  to  have 
seen  them  only  with  one  eye. 

We  would  advise  such  a  patient  to  en- 
deavour, by  repeated  efforts,  to  lessen  his 
\  Bf]iiint,  and  to  bring  the  axes  of  his  oven 
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nearer  to  a  parallel  direction.  We  hare 
naturally  the  power  of  making  small  Taria* 
tions  in  the  inclination  of  the  optio  axes ; 
and  this  power  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
exercise. 

In  the  ordinary  and  natural  use  of  our 
eyes,  we  can  direct  their  axes  to  a  fixed 
star;  in  this  case  they  must  be  p«u^ld: 
we  can  direct  them  iJso  to  an  object  six 
inches  distant  from  the  eye;  and  in  this 
case  the  axes  must  make  an  angle  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  degrees.  We  see  young 
people  in  their  frolics  leam  to  squint,  mak- 
ing their  eyes  either  converge  or  diverge, 
when  they  will,  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree. Why  should  it  be  more  difficult  for 
a  squintine  person  to  leam  to  look  straight 
when  he  pleases  ?  If  once,  by  an  effort  of 
his  will,  he  can  but  lessen  his  squint,  fre- 
quent practice  will  make  it  easy  to  lessen 
it,  and  will  daily  increase  his  power.  So 
that,  if  he  begins  this  practice  in  }  outh,  and 
perseveres  in  it,  he  may  probably,  after 
some  time,  leam  to  direct  both  his  eyes  to 
one  object. 

When  he  hath  acquired  thb  power,  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  determine,  by 
proper  observations,  whether  the  centres  of 
the  retina,  and  other  points  similarly  situate 
with  regard  to  the  centres,  correspond,  as 
in  other  men. 

9.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  he  finds  thb 
to  be  the  case  ;  and  that  he  sees  an  object 
single  with  both  eyes,  when  the  axes  of 
both  are  directed  to  it  It  will  then  concern 
him  to  acquire  the  habit  of  looking  straight, 
as  he  hath  got  the  power,  because  he  will 
thereby  not  only  remove  a  deformity,  but 
improve  his  sight ;  and  I  conceive  this  ha- 
bit, like  all  others,  may  be  got  by  frequent 
exercise.  He  may  practise  before  a  mirror 
when  alone,  and  in  company  he  ought  to  have 
those  about  him  who  will  observe  and  ad- 
monish him  when  he  squints. 

10.  What  is  supposed  in  the  9th  article 
is  not  merely  imaginary ;  it  is  really  the 
case  of  some  squinting  persons,  as  will 
appear  in  the  next  section.  Therefore,  it 
ought  further  to  be  inquired,  How  it  comes 
to  pass  that  such  a  person  sees  an  object 
which  he  looks  at,  only  with  one  eye,  when 
both  are  open  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  Whether, 
when  he  looks  at  an  object,  the  diverging 
eye  is  not  drawn  so  close  to  the  nose,  that  it 
can  have  no  distinct  images  ?  Or,  secondly, 
whether  the  pupil  of  the  diverging  eye  is  not 
covered  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  upper  eye- 
lid ?  Dr  Jurin  observed  instances  of  these 
cases  in  persons  that  squinted,  and  assigns 
them  as  causes  of  their  seemg  the  object 
only  with  one  eye.  Thirdlv,  it  may  be 
observed,  whether  the  diverging  eye  is  not 
so  directed,  that  the  picture  of  the  object 
falb  upon  that  part  of  the  retina  where  the 


opUc  nerve  enters,  and  where  there  is  no 
vision  ?  Thb  will  probably  happen  in  a 
squint  wherein  the  axes  of  tlie  eyes  converge 
so  as  to  meet  about  six  inches  before  the 
nose. 

11.  In  the  last  place,  it  ought  to  be 
inquired,  Whether  such  a  person  hath  any 
dbtinct  vision  at  all  with  the  diverging 
eye,  at  the  time  he  b  looking  at  an  object 
with  the  other  ? 

It  may  seem  very  improbable  that  he 
should  be  able  to  rokd  with  the  diverging 
eye  when  the  other  b  covered,  and  yet,  when 
both  are  open,  have  no  dbtinct  vision  with 
it  at  all*  But  thb,  perhi^Ni,  will  not  appear 
so  improbable  if  the  following  considerations 
are  duly  attended  to. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  who  saw  per- 
fectly, gets,  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  some 
other  accident,  a  permanent  and  involun- 
tary squint.  According  to  the  laws  of  vi- 
sion, he  will  see  objects  double,  and  will  see 
objects  dbtant  from  one  another  confounded 
together ;  but,  such  vision  being  very  dis- 
agreeable, as  well  as  inconvenient,  he  will 
do  everything  in  hb  power  to  remedy  it 
For  allevbting  such  distresses,  nature  of  len 
teaches  men  wonderful  expedients,  which 
the  sagacity  of  a  philosopher  would  be  un- 
able to  discover.  Every  accidental  motion, 
every  direction  or  conformation  of  hb  eyes, 
whidi  lessens  the  evil,  will  be  agreeable ; 
it  will  be  repeated  until  it  be  learned  to 
perfection,  and  become  habitual,  even  with- 
out thought  or  design.  Now,  in  thb  case, 
what  dbturbs  the  sight  of  one  eye  b  the 
sight  of  the  other ;  and  all  the  disagreeable 
appearances  in  vision  would  cease  if  the 
light  of  one  eye  was  extinct  The  sight  of 
one  eye  will  become  more  dbtinct  and 
more  agreeable,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  the  other  becomes  faint  and  in- 
dbtinct  It  may,  therefore,  be  expected, 
that  every  habit  will,  by  degrees,  bo  ac- 
quired which  tends  to  destroy  dbtinct  vi- 
sion in  one  eye  while  it  b  preserved  in  the 
other.  These  habits  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated if  one  eye  was  at  first  better  than  the 
other ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  best  eye  will 
always  be  directed  to  the  object  which  he 
intends  to  look  at,  and  every  habit  will  be 
acquired  which  tends  to  hinder  hb  seeing 
it  at  all,  or  seeing  it  dbtinctly  by  the  other 
at  the  same  time. 

I  shall  mention  one  or  two  habits  that 
may  probably  be  acquired  in  such  a  case ; 
perhaps  there  are  others  which  wo  caimot 
so  easily  conjecture.  First,  By  a  small  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  hb  squint,  he  may 
bring  it  to  correspond  with  one  or  other  of 
the  cases  mentioned  in  the  bst  article. 
Secondly,  The  diverging  eye  may  be  brought 
to  such  a  conformation  as  to  be  er.tremely 
short-sighted,  and  consequently  to  have  no 
dbtinct  vision  of  objects  at  a  distance,     I 
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knew  iU'if  to  be  tlio  ntuao  of  one  penon  that 
miuinUsd ;  but  ouinot  wy  whether  the 
short-aightednem  of  the  diverging  eye  was 
original^  or  acffuircd  by  habit 

We  sec,  therefore,  that  one  who  Hqnints, 
and  originally  saw  objectH  double  by  reason 
of  that  H^iuint,  may  acquire  sucii  habits 
that,  when  he  lofiks  at  an  objfrct,  he  shall 
•ee  it  only  with  one  eye ;  nay,  he  may  ac- 
quire such  habits  that,  when  he  looks  at  an 
object  with  liis  best  eye,  he  shall  have  no 
distinct  vision  with  the  other  at  all.  Whether 
tliis  is  really  the  case— lieing  unable  to  de- 
tennino  in  the  instances  that  have  fallen 
under  my  observation — I  shall  leave  to  fu- 
ture inquiry. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  to  delineate  such  a  process  as  is 
proper  in  observing  the  phtenomena  of 
squmting.  I  know  well  by  experience,  that 
this  process  api>ear8  more  easy  in  theory, 
than  it  will  bo  found  to  be  in  practice ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  success, 
some  qualifications  of  mind  are  necessary 
in  the  patient,  which  are  not  always  to  be 
met  with.  But,  if  those  who  have  pro{)er 
opportunities  and  inclination  to  observe 
such  phionomcna,  attend  duly  to  this  pro- 
cess, they  mav  be  able  to  furnish  facts  less 
vague  and  un instructive  than  those  we  meet 
with,  even  in  authors  of  reputation.  By 
such  facts,  vain  theories  may  bo  exploded, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  regard  the  noblest  of  our  senses, 
enlarged. 


Srction  XVI. 

PAirrs  RBI.ATINO  TO  8QITINTIN(J. 

Having  considered  the  pluenomena  of 
■cjuinting,  hypothetically,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  corresponding  i>oint8  in  tho  re- 
tinm,  I  shall  now  mention  the  facts  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  myself,  or  have 
mot  with  in  authors,  that  can  give  any  light 
to  this  subject 

Having  examined  al^vo  twenty  persons 
'  that  squinted,  I  found  in  all  of  them  a  de- 
fect in  tho  sight  of  one  eye.  Four  onlv 
had  so  much  uf  distinct  vision  in  tho  wenk 
eyo,  OS  to  bo  able  to  roud  with  it,  when  the 
other  was  covered.  The  rest  saw  nothing 
at  all  distinctly  with  one  eye. 

Dr  Portorfield  says,  that  this  is  goiieniUy 
the  case  of  |>eoplc  that  squint :  and  I  sus- 
pect it  is  HO  more  generally  than  is  com- 
inonlv  imagined  ])r  Juriii,  in  a  very 
judicious  dissertation  up(»n  siiuintini;, 
printtMl  in  l^r  Sinitirs  *'  ()ptii»i»,"  ohwrves, 
that  those  who  squint,  and  see  with  Imth 
oyos,  never  s<v  the  same  object  with  lM)tli 
at  the  same  time;  that,  when  one  eye  is 
dir«H't«-«l  stRiight  forward  to  an  «»bj»»et,  the 


other  is  drawn  so  close  to  the  nose  that  the 
object  cannot  at  all  be  seen  by  it,  the 
images  being  too  oblique  and  too  indistinct 
to  affect  the  eye.  In  some  squinting  per- 
sons, he  observed  the  diverging  eye  drawn 
under  the  upper  eyelid,  while  the  other 
was  directed  to  the  object.  From  these 
observations,  he  concludes  that  "  (he  eye  is 
thus  distorted,  not  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
l>etter  with  it,  but  rather  to  avoid  seeing  at 
all  with  it  as  much  as  possible.**  From  all 
the  observations  he  had  made,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
structure  of  a  squinting  eye ;  that  the  fault 
is  only  in  its  wrong  direction;  and  that 
this  wrong  direction  is  got  by  habit.  There- 
fore, he  proposes  that  method  of  cure  which 
we  have  described  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles  of  the  last  section.  He  tells  us, 
that  he  had  attempted  a  cure,  after  this 
method,  upon  a  young  gentleman,  with 
promising  hopes  of  success ;  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  falling  ill  of  the  small- 
pox, of  which  he  died. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Dr  Jurin  had 
acquainted  us  whether  he  ever  brought  the 
young  man  to  direct  the  axes  of  both  eyes 
to  the  same  object,  and  whether,  in  that 
case,  he  saw  the  object  single,  and  saw  it 
with  buth  eyes ;  and  that  he  had  likewise 
acquainted  us,  whether  he  saw  objects 
double  when  his  squint  was  diminihhed. 
But  as  to  these  facts  he  is  silent 

I  wished  long  for  an  opportunity  of  trying 
Dr  Jurin*s  method  of  curing  a  squint,  with- 
out finding  one ;  having  always,  upon  ex- 
amination, discovered  so  great  a  detect  in 
the  sight  of  one  eye  of  the  patient  as  db«- 
couragcd  the  attempt. 

But  I  have  lately  found  three  young 
gentlemen,  with  whom  I  am  hopeful  this 
method  may  have  success,  if  they  have 
patience  and  perseverance  in  using  it.  Two 
of  them  are  brothers,  and,  before  I  had 
access  to  examine  them,  had  been  practis- 
ing this  metliod  by  the  direction  of  their 
tutor,  with  such  success  that  the  elder  looks 
straight  when  he  is  upon  his  guard:  the 
younger  can  direct  both  his  eyes  to  one 
object ;  but  they  soon  return  to  their  usual 
squint 

A  third  young  gentleman,  who  had  never 
hoard  of  this  method  before,  by  a  few  da}'s 
practice,  was  able  to  direct  both  his  eyes  to 
one  object,  but  could  not  keep  them  long  in 
that  direction.  All  the  three  agree  in  this, 
that,  when  both  eyes  are  directed  to  one  ob- 
ject, they  see  it  and  the  adjacent  objects 
Hingle;  but,  when  they  squint,  they  sec 
objei*ts  sometimes  single  and  sometimes 
ilouble.  I  observcil  of  all  the  three,  that 
when  they  Bipiinted  most — that  is,  in  the 
way  they  had  l)een  accustomed  to — the  axes 
of  their  eyes  converged  so  as  to  meet  five 
or  six  inches  K^fore  the  nose.     It  is  pro- 
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linlik  tliftt.  In  tkm  cue^  the  fMctia^  of  llie 
object  m  tiK  MweM^mg  cje,  mtiat  full  upon 
tifAl   part  of  tlw  r«Aii«  whcfe  the  f^tic 

E  HOC  be  wn  17  UHt  e  j» 
the  three  have  eome  defeet  w  the 
iqglil  of  ODe  ejrey  vhidi  none  of  them  knew 
QntE  I  pat  them  upon  "***^*g  timb  1  and 
when  thc^  e^tiiiil;,  the  beet  efe  k  alwi^ 
dlteeted  to  tlMS  objfie^  aad  the  wenk  eye  m 
that  wfal^  dtreigea  from  iL  But  vben  the 
best  eje  is  ooirend,  the  weak  eye  is  turned 
diiectljr  to  the  objeet.  Whether  thia  deleet 
of  eight  in  otie  e)  e,  be  the  effect  of  its  b^T- 
mg  been  lung  disused,  &£  it  mudt  h^ne  been 
irbein  thejr  sqiiiiiied ;  or  vhether  wame  ori- 
ginal delect  ui  one  eje  taiglit  be  the  occaalon 
uf  their  Mpunting,  tiine  may  discover.  The 
two  brothers  hate  found  the  »igb^  of  the 
weak  eve  impnivcil  hy  using  to  nai  with  it 
while  the  other  is  covert  The  elder  can 
rad  an  ovdiasry  print  with  the  weak  eye ; 
the  other,  as  u-eU  m  the  third  gentJenian, 
can  only  read  n  brge  print  with,  the  weak 
eije^  I  have  met  with  one  other  per%M>n 
onijr  who  6<|iiintedT  and  yt't  could  r^^d  a 
large  print  ^ith  the  weak  ey^  He  is  a 
yonng  man,  whose  ejes  are  bodi  Itttdtr  and 
weak-eighted,  but  the  left  mm^  wieaker  than 
the  right.  When  be  looks  at  any  object, 
be  always  dirvcta  the  right  eye  to  it,  and 
then  the  left  is  turned  towards  the  nose  so 
modi  that  IE  is  impoenble  for  hvm  to  see 
the  aame  objcjct  with  both  eyes  at  the  same 
time»  WTien  the  right  eye  is  covered,  he 
turns  the  left  directly  to  the  object ;  bnt  he 
I  it  indistinctly^  and  as  if  it  had  a  mist 

0iit  it. 

I  made  Beveral  estporiment*,  some  of  them 
ia  the  company  artd  with  the  aasistanee  of 
ati  ingenious  physician^  in  order  to  discover 
whether  objects  that  were  in  the  axes  of  the 
two  ej-es,  were  seen  m  one  place  confuunded 
together,  as  in  those  who  have  nrv  involuo- 
tarj-  squint*  The  object  plueed  in  the  a^^is 
of  the  weak  eire  wae  alighted  candle^  at  the 
difptMM*  «if  cSj^l  or  ten  imiL  Before  the 
other  e3rfl  wia  plvoad  a  prlntad  bool^  at  aooh 
a  distanee  as  that  be  oonld  re«d  upon  it. 
He  eaid,  that  while  be  read  opon  the  book, 
be  saw  the  candle  but  very  faintly^  And 
fnm  what  we  conld  learn,  the»  two  objt<cttt 
did  not  appe^  b  f»ne  place,  but  had  all  timt 
angular  distanee  in  appcn  ranee  wbidt  they 
had  in  reality,* 

If  this  was  really  Ibe  ea»^^  the  eoncluaion 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  thst  ibe  oornffpond- 
ing  pointft  iu  hw  eyi«  aiv  not  situate  in  the 
same  manner  a»  in  other  wen  ;  aitd  that,  tf 
be  cmM  be  brought  to  direct  both  eyes  to 
one  objwJi.  he  wnuid  we  it  doubk.  But, 
eonsidertng  that  the  yonni;  man  hud  never 
bettt  aeenstomcd  to  obnorvations  ijf  this 
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kindf  and  that  the  ng^t  uf  otke  e|«  ww  a^ 
fmperfeet,  I  do  not  pretend  to  draw  lUs 
eondttsion  with  certainty  from  this  vngls 
instance 

All  thai  e»n  be  infemd  irmn  theae  &cti 
is,  that^  of  four  persons  who  aqnint,  Ibreo 
appear  to  hare  nothing  preteraatnral  in  the 
structure  of  their  eyesh  The  centres  of  their 
r#liii^j  and  the  pomlsaniQuiyertuftte  with 
regard  to  the  ceiilceai  do  esfialnly  corre- 
spond in  the  same  manner  9B  m  otlter  men — 
so  tbas^  if  they  can  he  bronght  to  the  hahit 
of  directing  their  mjtm  right  to  an  objt^ 
they  will  not  only  rsmo^  a  delormi^^  bnl 
improve  thdr  si^ft.  With  mard  to  the 
founfa,  the  ease  m  dnbioas^  w^  aome  prio- 
bability  of  a  devfatlon  horn  the  uttal  enune 
of  nature  in  the  situation  of  the  eorrei^K»od> 
ing  points  of  hb  ^)re& 
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tt  appears  from  the  pbienoroena  of  siogle 
and  double  vision,  recited  in  §  IS,  that 
our  sedflg  an  ohieet  smgle  with'  two  eyes, 
depetids  Upon  tMe  two  things  ^^F)Clt, 
Upon  that  mntlMl  conespondence  of  certain 
points  of  the  ttHtm  which  we  have  often 
described  i  Secondly,  Upon  the  two  eyes 
being  directed  to  the  object  so  accur«l£ly 
tliat  Ihe  two  Images  of  it  Ml  upon  eorrc- 
Bpondin^  points.  These  two  things  must 
concur  m  order  to  onr  seeing  an  object 
single  with  two  eyes ;  and,  as  Ikr  as  they 
depend  upon  custom,  so  &r  only  can  single 
vinnn  depend  upon  cnstonL 

With  regard  to  the  second— Ifaat  is,  Uie 
accurate  direction  of  both  eyes  to  the  ob> 
ject— I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  tlii^  IS  only  loamed  by  custom.  Na- 
ture hath  wisely  ordsined  the  eyes  to  mov« 
in  such  manner  that  their  ascti  shall 
always  he  nearly  parallel ;  but  hath  left  it 
in  onr  power  to  vary  their  inclination  a 
little,  according  to  the'  dislanee  of  Ihe  ob* 
ject  we  look  at,  Withoat  this  power, 
objects  «-ou1d  appear  «ngle  at  one  partis 
cular  dbtance  only  |  and,  at  dlstanosB  mueh 
Ip«  or  much  greiiter,  would  always  appear 
donbla.  The  wisdom  of  nature  ls  con*|,*j- 
cnous  in  giving  us  this  |K>wer,  and  no  te«t 
conipicnous  in  making  the  extent  of  it  ex- 
actly adei^uat^  to  the  end. 

The  pamUeliam  of  thv  eyes,  in  gsnerTi), 
IS  thercfare  the  work  of  nature ;  but  tliAt 
precise  and  aeeuraie  liirectlon,  which  mrntt 
be  varied  according  to  the  distance  of  tlm 
object^  is  the  effect  of  custom.  The  power 
which  nature  hath  left  us  of  viirying  the 
inelinatiou  of  the  opttc  axes  a  little,  is 
turtied  iiito  a  habit  of  ^ving  them  always 
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inriinatinin  irfaich  m  adapted  to  iht  | 
» of  the  object. 

But  it  maj  be  Mked,  What  ^rires  rise  to 
thu  habit  ?  The  oxilv  answer  that  can  be 
pren  to  this  question  is,  that  h  is  found 
necessary  to  pcsfeet  and  dintinet  rision.  A 
man  who  hath  lost  the  u^t  of  one  e^e, 
Tery  often  totes  the  habit  of  directing  it 
exactly  to  the  objeet  he  looks  at,  becaose 
that  habit  is  no  longer  of  nse  to  him.  And 
if  be  should  recorer  the  sight  of  his  eje, 
he  would  reeover  this  liabit,  bj  finding  it 
usefuL  Ko  part  of  the  human  eonstitution 
is  more  adxnirable  than  that  whereb}'  we 
aequire  habits  which  are  found  useful,  «-ith- 
out  any  design  or  ioteution.  Children 
must  see  imperfectly  at  first ;  but,  by  nsing 
their  eves,  they  Learn  to  use  them  in  the 
best  manner,  and  acquire,  without  intend- 
ing it,  tlie  habits  necowary  for  that  pur- 
pose. Every  man  becomes  most  expert  in 
that  kind  of  vision  which  is  most  useful  to 
him  in  his  particuUr  profession  and  man- 
ner of  life.  A  miniature  painter,  or  an 
engraver,  sees  very  near  objects  better  than 
a  sailor;  but  the  sailor  sees  very  distant 
objects  much  better  than  they.  A  person 
that  is  b!iort-sighted,  in  looking  at  distant 
objects,  gets  the  habit  of  oop*racting  the 
aperture  of  his  eyes,  by  almost  closing  his 
eyelids.  Why  ?  For  do  other  reason, 
but  bocause  this  makes  him  see  the  object 
more  distinct.  In  like  manner,  the  reason 
why  every  man  acquires  the  habit  of  direct- 
ing both  eyes  accurately  to  the  object,  must 
be,  because  thereby  he  sees  it  more  per- 
fectly and  distinctly. 

It  remains  Ut  be  considered,  whether  that 
eorresfMudence  bfttweim  certain  points  of 
tlie  retina^  whidi  is  likewise  necessary  to 
single  vision,  be  the  effect  of  custom,  or  an 
original  property  of  human  eyes. 

A  strring  argument  for  its  being  an  ori- 

S'nal  property,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
ibit,  just  now  mentioned,  of  directing  the 
eyes  accurately  to  an  object.  I'his  habit 
is  got  by  our  finding  it  necessary  to  perfect 
and  distinct  vision.  But  why  is  it  neces- 
sary ?  For  no  other  reason  but  this,  be- 
cause thereby  the  two  images  of  the  object 
falling  uiK)n  corresponding  points,  the  eyes 
assist  eaeh  other  in  vision,  and  tlie  object 
is  seen  l»etter  by  both  together,  than  it 
could  be  by  one ;  but  when  the  eyes  are  not 
accurat<;Iy  directed,  the  two  iniages  of  an 
object  fall  upon  points  that  do  not  corrc- 
suond,  whereby  the  sight  of  one  eye  disturbs 
tne  sight  of  tlie  other,  and  the  object  is 
■ecu  more  indistinctly  with  both  eyes  than 
it  would  be  with  one.  Whence  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  this  correspond- 
ence of  certain  points  of  the  retina,  is  prior 
to  the  luibits  wc  acquire  in  vision,  and  con- 
sequently is  natural  and  original.  We  have 
all  acquired  the  habit  of  directing  our  cyon 


always  in  a  puticnlar  manner,  whidi  maam 
■ngk  vision.  Now,  if  nature  halh  ordsjued 
that  weahoold  have  sin^Tisian  ooly,  wfaca 
our  e^es  are  thns  dire^ed,  tfasR  is  an  ob- 
viooB  reason  why  all  mankind  riwnld  agna 

■n  the  lia.>iit^f  «iir«f!t.mpth<»m  in  tlusmasnCT. 

Bat,  if  single  yvkm  is  the  effect  of  mwitnm, 
any  other  habit  of  directing  the  eyes  weald 
hare  ansnered  the  purpose  ;  and  no  aceoBSt 
can  be  given wfaythis  partienlar habit  sftwohl 
be  BO  universal ;  and  it  most  appear  raj 
strange,  that  no  one  instanee  hath  been 
fonnd  of  a  person  who  had  aeqnired  the 
faaUt  of  seeing  objects  single  with  both  eyes, 
while  thev  were  directed  in  anv  other  man- 
ner.* 

The  jodidoos  Dr  Smith,  in  his  excellent 
system  of  optica,  maintains  the  eontraiy 
opinion,  and  offers  some  reasoyiings  and 
facts  in  proof  of  it.  He  agrees  with  Bishop 
Berke]e}-+  in  attributing  it  entirely  to  cus- 
tom, that  we  see  objects  single  with  two  eyes^ 
as  well  as  that  we  see  objects  erect  by  in- 
verted images.  Having  considered  Bishop 
Berkeley*s  reasonings  in  the  1 1th  section, 
we  shall  now  beg  leave  to  make  some 
remarks  on  what  Dr  Smith  hath  said  upon 
this  subject,  with  the  respect  due  to  an 
author  to  whom  the  world  owcb^  not  only 
many  valuable  disooveries  of  his  own,  but 
those  of  the  brightest  mathematical  genius 
of  this  age,  «-hich,  with  great  labour,  he 
generously  redeemed  from  oblivion. 

He  observes,  that  the  question.  Why  we 
see  objects  single  with  two  eyes  ?  is  of  the 
same  sort  with  this,  Why  we  hear  sounds 
single  with  two  ears  ? — and  that  the  same 
answer  must  serve  both.  The  inference 
intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  observatiun 
is,  thaty  as  the  second  of  these  phaenomena 
is  the  effect  of  custom,  so  likewise  is  the 
first. 

Now,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  ques- 
tions are  not  so  much  of  the  same  sort, 
that  the  same  answer  must  serve  for 
b<jth  ;  and,  moreover,  that  our  hearing 
single  with  two  ears,  is  not  the  effect  <^ 


•  Th'M  ofatKctioo  did  not  cicape  Or  Smith  hinudf ; 
iNit  Rcid  Mrmt  to  have  overlooked  his  ancwer. 
*<  When  we  view,*'  he  mjs  **  an  oi^ect  steadily,  ve 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  directing  the  optic  axes  to 
the  point  in  view  •  because  its  pictures,  falling  upon 
the  middle  points  of  the  retinas,  are  then  distincer 
than  if  they  fdl  upon  any  other  placet  i  and,  since 
the  pictsreti  of  the  whole  oti)ect  are  equal  to  one 
another,  and  are  both  inverted  with  respect  to  the 
op*ic  axes,  it  follows  that  the  picturfs  of  any  cd. 
lateral  point  are  painted  upon  corresponding  point*  of 
the  retinas." 

This  answer  is  rendered  more  plausilde  tnm  the 
sabsequent  anatomical  discovery  of  Soemmrring. 
ffe  found  that,  in  that  part  of  the  retina  which  lies 
At  the  axis  of  the  eye,  there  is,  in  man,  and  in  other 
Animals  of  acute  Tiiion,  an  opening,  real  or  appar. 
ent,  (foramen  eentraitt)  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  such  that  the  images  of  disCinctcr  vision  would 
seem  to  be  endoted  within  it— >H. 

f  This  ii  an  inadTerteney.  Berkeley  haxards  no 
such  opinion  in  any  of  his  works.— .H. 
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T%?i)  or  more  noible  objects,  ftliliough 
fierleetly  Hunil&r,  And  eeeti  ml  the  very  same 
time,  may  be  dbtingulHh^  by  Iheir  visible 
plaew;  but  two  aoimds  perfectly  aiEailAr, 
aod  IwRrd  at  the  Bame  time^  cannot  be  dU- 
tlngniibed  ;  for,  from  tbe  nature  of  aouutl, 
the  seasatioiia  tbey  occasion  mcist  coalesce 
m  to  0 ne^  And  loae  all!  libtinc:  tioo.  I  f ^  there* 
fore,  it  Uaakefi,  Why  we  hear  Boiuidfi  ^itij^le 
vith  two  ears  ?  I  au^wer.  Not  from  cusntour) ; 
but  beeuuse  two  souuciH  wliLuh  are  |>C!i*fect1y 
like  and  synch rouous^  have  nothing  by 
which  they  cats  be  diatinguisheiJ,  But  will 
tills  aoewer  fit  the  other  queatian  t  I  think 
nol. 

The  object  nu^es  u  AppcAmnee  to  eat^h 
ej%  BB  the  BoandmalcesAa  uupret^ioti  upon 
cftch  ear  :  so  far  the  two  eeosee  agreiv  But 
tbe  risible  appeaimnoei  m&y  be  dbtin- 
giibhi»l  by  pkfle,  when  perfeetly  like  in  other 
retpeetH ;  the  louods  cannot  be  thus  dis- 
liDftiiBhcd  t  and  herein  ibe  twg  senae*  dif- 
fer* Indeed^  if  the  two  appwaraEices  have 
the  ^niic  visible  place,  they  are,  in  that 
ttmOi  aa  incapabla  of  distinction  a^  the  Hounds 
were)  and  we  Me  the  ohjeuit  ^in^le.  But 
wheo  they  ha^re  net  the  ^me  vbibb  pl&eei 
they  are  perfectly  diBtiuf^uiflliahlct  and  we 
see  the  object  double^  We  see  the  objeci 
stngk  only,  when  the  ^ycs  are  directed  in 
one  particular  manner;  while  there  are  many 
other  ways  of  dirueting  them  within  the 
sphere  of  our  power,  by  which  we  see  the 
object  double. 

Dp  Smith  justly  »ttribut«f  to  custom  that 
wetKktiowti  faUacy  in  feeling,  i^ hereby  a 
button  pressed  with  two  opposite  sidei  of 
two  contiguous  finners  laid  aenMij  ia  felt 
double^  I  Agree  with  hhn,  that  tlie  ^nse 
af  ibia  AppeArAiiee  h^  that  tboee  eppoaite 
tidee  of  the  fingers  have  never  l»eeD  med 
10  fed  the  aame  object,  bat  two  dilTefetit 
objeets,  At  theinmd  time*  And  I  beg  leare 
to  Add,  thAt,  AA  eostoiQ  prodaeett  thi»  phii^ 
nomenoD,  so  a  eontrarj  euntom  de^troya  it ; 
for,  if  A  man  frequenUj  Afccmtoma  himaelf 
to  fei^l  the  button  with  bk  fiscen  eeron,  it 
wi)l  At  last  be  fdt  single ;  as  I  have  fotuid 
by  eicperiaiei. 

It  iDAj  be  tAhaii  for  a  Kenctal  rule,  that 
dungB  whkh  Are  produced  by  ouatom,  may 
be  muio&e  or  chan^^etl  bj  disQae,  or  by  a 
eontmry  cnstom.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it 
la  a  stroug  argument,  tliat  an  eflect  is  not 
owing  to  cnatom,  hut  to  the  constitution 
of  nature,  when  a  contrary  custom,  long 
continued,  is  found  neither  to  cltango  nor 
weaken  it^  I  take  this  to  be  tiie  beat  rule 
by  which  we  can  detemiine  the  question 
pieMDtly*  under  eonsideratkin.  I  sb^, 
therefore,  mention  two  facts  braug:ht  by 
Dr  Smith,  to  ptore  that  the  eorreB|«ndtn|; 
points  of  the  r&Hna  ha^e  been  changed  by 
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cuatom  ;  and  then  I  ihall  mention  soma 
facts  lending  to  prove,  that  there  are  cor* 
ref^ponding  pointa  of  tbe  r^iinm  of  tbe  eyes 
originally,  and  that  cuHtotn  produces  no 
change  in  ihem. 

^^  Que  fact  is  related  upon  the  authority 
of  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  who  was  informed 
by  Dr  Hepburn  of  Lynn,  that  the  Rev»  Mr 
Foster  of  Clinch  wharton,  in  that  neighbour* 
hood^  haviug  been  blind  for  some  ^ears  of  a 
gutta  aerenaj  waa  restored  to  sight  hy  wli* 
v^tion  ;  and  that,  upon  his  6 rat  beginning 
to  Kee^  all  objecte  appeared  to  him  double  ; 
but  alterwAi^  the  two  Appearmnoee  ap- 
proiu;liing  by  degrees,  he  came  at  kst  to 
see  single,  and  as  disiiuctly  as  he  did  before 
he  was  blind/* 

Upon  thi^  cs^,  I  obeerre,  Fint,  That  it 
does  not  prove  any  change  of  the  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  eyi^^  unleMi  we  iiup. 
pose  J  what  ia  not  afilmied,  that  Mr  Foiiter 
directed  hiseyem  to  the  object  at  first,  when 
he  SAW  double,  with  the  eamc  accuracy,  and 
tu  tbe  same  maimer,  tti&t  he  did  af terti nrds, 
when  he  saw  single^  Secondly,  If  we  should 
tuppooe  thiA,  no  aeoouiit  eAn  be  given,  why 
at  first  tbe  two  appeArancee  should  be  seen 
At  one  certain  aifgular  instance  rather  than 
AJiother ;  or  why  this  An^ubir  du^lanee  ahould 
gradually  decr^iie,  until  at  laat  the  appeari^ 
ances  coincided.  How  could  this  effect  be 
produced  by  cuRtom  ?  But,  Thirdly^  Every 
circunistsinee  of  this  eaae  may  be  accoutited 
for  on  the  supposition  that  Mr  Foster  liad 
noiTMpondiiig  pointa  b  the  r«tituM  of  his 
eyw^ml^ie  timehe  b^Tgan  to  see,  and  that 
eaatOdU  made  no  chatigie  with  regard  to  them. 
We  need  only  further  suppoee,  wliat  i« 
eommoii  in  auoh  aaee,  th«t,  by  some  yeAra* 
blindness,  he  hAd  1i«t  tbe  bAbit  of  direeting 
his  eyts  a^cumtely  to  an  object^  and  tbAt  hm 
gfwdUAlly  f««tivei<ed  tbii  Itabit  when  be  came 
toaee^ 

The  second  ibet  mmtkaitd  bv  Dr  Smith, 
ia  taken  from  Mr  ChMildMi^  ^  ktaimajf** 
and  10  thiat^^' A  gentleman  who,  from  a 
Warn  OB  Ibe  head,  liad  one  eye  distorted, 
found Ofwy obj ect appear dou bit ;  but,  by dt*- 
frecH  the  most  ^miiiar  ones  be^aie  aingle  : 
and,»  in  time,  all  objects  became  ao^  witmil 
any  amendi&ent  of  Ihe  distortioTi." 

J  obserrv  Imm^  tbAt  it  is  not  said  that 
the  two  App«ArAnae»  gradually  spproacbed, 
and  At  last  united,  without  any  Amendment 
of  the  dktortkm.  This  would  indeed  have 
been  a  decbiTe  proof  of  a  change  in  the 
com3«ponding  points  of  the  rtlinm^  And  yet 
of  such  a  change  aa  could  not  be  acoountf^d 
for  from  custom^  But  this  is  not  said  {  and, 
if  it  had  been  observed,  a  GircnmstAnee  so 
remarkable  would  have  bean  mentioned  hy 
Mr  Chcselden,  aa  It  was  In  the  other  eaee 
by  Dr  Hepburn.  We  may,  therefore,  taki? 
it  for  frriuitcd,  tliat  one  of  the  appearmneei 
vanialied  by  degre^At  wttl>out  approadung  tD 
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the  other.  And  this  I  conceive  might  hap- 
pen several  ways.  First,  The  sight  of  the 
distorted  eye  might  gradually  decay  by  tlie 
hurt ;  so  the  appearances  presented  by  that 
eye  would  gradually  vanish.  Secondly,  A 
small  and  unperoeived  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  directing  the  eyes,  might  occasion 
his  not  seeing  the  object  with  the  dis- 
torted eye,  as  appears  from  §  15,  Art  10. 
Thirdly,  By  acquiring  the  habit  of  direct- 
ing one  and  the  same  eye  always  to  the  ob- 
ject, the  faint  and  oblique  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  other  eye,  miffht  be  so  little 
attended  to  when  it  bectune  &miliar,  as  not 
to  be  perceived  One  of  these  causes,  or 
more  of  them  concurring,  might  produce 
the  effect  mentioned,  without  any  change  of 
the  corresponding  points  of  the  eyes. 

For  these  reasons,  the  hda  mentioned 
by  Dr  Smith,  although  curious,  seem  not 
to  be  decisive. 

Tlie  following  {Beta  ought  to  be  put  in 
the  opposite  sode.  First,  in  the  &mous 
case  of  the  young  gentleman  couched  by  Mr 
Cheselden,  after  having  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  until  he  was  [above]  thirteen  years 
of  age,  it  appears  that  he  saw  objects  single 
from  the  time  he  began  to  see  with  both 
eyes.  Mr  Cheselden*s  words  are,  *'And 
now,  being  lately  couched  of  his  other  eye, 
he  says,  that  objects,  at  first,  appeared 
large  to  thb  eye,  but  not  so  Urge  as  they 
did  at  first  to  the  other ;  and,  looking  upon 
the  same  object  with  both  eyes,  he  thought 
it  looked  about  twice  as  large  as  with  the 
first  couched  eye  only,  but  not  double,  that 
we  can  anywise  discover." 

Secondly,  The  three  young  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  the  last  section,  who  had 
squinted,  as  far  as  I  know,  from  infancy, 
as  soon  as  they  learned  to  direct  both  eyes  to 
an  object,  saw  it  single.  In  these  four  cases, 
it  appears  evident  tliat  the  centres  of  the 
retituB  corresponded  originally,  and  before 
custom  could  produce  any  such  effect ;  for 
Mr  Cheselden*s  young  gentleman  liad  never 
been  accustomed  to  see  at  all  before  he  was 
couched ;  and  the  other  three  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  direct  the  axes  of  both 
eyes  to  the  object 

Thirdly,  from  the  facts  recited  in  §.  13, 
it  appears,  that,  from  the  time  we  are 
capable  of  observing  the  phsenomena  of 
single  and  double  vision,  custom  makes  no 
change  in  them. 

I  Imve  amused  myself  with  such  observ- 
ations for  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  in 
every  case  wherein  I  saw  the  object  double 
at  first,  I  sec  it  80  to  thb  day,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  experience  of  its  being 
single.  In  other  cases,  where  I  know  there 
are  two  objects,  there  appears  only  one, 
after  tliousands  pf  experiments. 

Let  a  man  look  at  a  familiar  object 
through  a  polyhedron,  ormultiplying-glass, 


every  hour  of  his  life,  the  number  of  visible 
appearances  will  be  the  same  at  last  as  at 
first ;  nor  does  any  number  of  experiments, 
or  length  of  time,  make  the  least  change. 

Effects  produced  by  habit,  must  vary 
according  as  the  acts  by  which  the  habit  is 
acquired  are  more  or  less  frequent ;  but 
the  phsenomena  of  single  and  double  vision 
are  so  invariable  and  uniform  in  all  men, 
are  so  exactly  regulated  by  mathematical 
rules,  that  I  think. we  have  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  are  not  the  effect  of  cus- 
tom, but  of  fixed  and  inunutable  laws  of 
nature. 


Sedion  XVIIL 

OP  DR  PORTBRPIELD*S  ACCOUNT  OP  SINULB 
AND  DOUBLE  VISION. 

Bishop  Berkeley  and  Dr  Smith  seem  to 
attribute  too  much  to  custom  in  vision,  Dr 
Porterfield  too  little. 

This  ingenious  writer  thinks,  that,  by  an 
original  law  of  our  nature,  antecedent  to 
custom  and  experience,  we  perceive  visible 
objects  in  their  true  place,  not  only  as  to 
their  direction,  but  likewise  as  to  theur  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
accounts  for  our  seeing  objects  single,  with 
two  eyes,  in  this  manner.  Having  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  object  with  each 
eye  in  its  true  place,  we  must  perceive  it 
with  both  eyes  in  the  same  place;  and, 
consequently,  must  perceive  it  single. 

He  is  aware  that  this  principle,  although 
it  accounts  for  our  seeing  objects  single 
with  two  eyes,  yet  does  not  at  all  account 
for  our  seeing  objects  double;  and,  whereas 
other  writers  on  this  subject  take  it  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  double  vision  that  we 
have  two  eyes,  and  only  find  it  difficult  to 
assign  a  cause  for  single  vision,  on  tlie 
contrary',  Dr  Porterfield*8  principle  throws 
all  the  difiiculty  on  the  other  side. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phoenomeua  of  double  vision,  he  advances 
another  principle,  without  signifying  whe- 
ther he  conceives  it  to  be  an  original  law  of 
our  nature,  or  the  effect  of  custom.  It  is, 
That  our  natural  perception  of  the  distance 
of  objects  from  the  eye,  is  not  extended  to 
all  the  obje 'ts  that  fall  within  the  field  of 
vision,  but  limited  to  that  which  we  durectly 
look  at ;  and  that  the  circumjacent  objects, 
whatever  be  their  real  distance,  are  seen  at 
the  same  distance  with  the  object  we  look 
at ;  as  if  they  were  all  in  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

Thus,  single  vision  is  accounted  for  by 
our  seeing  the  true  distance  of  an  object 
which  we  look  at ;  and  double  vision,  by  a 
false  appearance  of  distance  in  objects 
which  we  do  not  directly  look  at 
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We  bgree  witU  thu  l^MUtied  mt\d  iiige- 
itiaiiB  author^  Ibut  it  is  by  a  riAtiind  Atid 
uHgUial  principle  that  f^e  se«  visible  objeots 
iu  n,  cerima.  direction  from  the  ejc^  and 
honour  bim  o«  tbc  author  ©fthwdiseoTiery  t* 
but  we  c-tnnot  a36eat  to  eitW  of  those 
pFuidplca  by  which  he  ei^pliiiias  iilngle  aitd 
double  vkion  -^  for  the  foUowui^  reasons  : — 

1.  Oar  having  a  imtiiml  and  oHgiDnl 
IMPception  of  the  dietatice  of  objects  frum 
the  ^^e,  app»ea»  contrary  to  a  wuU -attested 
tact  i  fur  the  young  gentleniaD  eotidtied  by 
MrCbi*sclden  iiuagined,  at  firsts  thiit  what* 
ever  lie  h^w  touched  hia  eye,  as  whal  he 
felt  touched  hia  hand^'j- 

2.  Tlie  r>ereeption  we  bave  of  the  distance 
tit  i>bjects  from  tht;  eye,  whethei*  it  be  fj^tn 
nature  or  cuj^lom,  i^  not  bo  aecunite  and 
deientiiiuite  as  Is  neceafiiiry  to  pi^uee  sin* 
%\e  vbion.  A  mistake  of  tbe  twentieth  or 
ibirtleth  p^irt  of  the  distAiice  of  a  small 
i^bject,  aucb  a^  a  pin,  oughl^  according  to 
Dr  Pvrterfle!d^s  hypoibeaia,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear dfltlbte;  Yery  &w  can  jud^e  of  tlie 
dialatiee  fit  a  risibte  object  with  such 
ueeunicy.  Yel  we  never  find  double  visian 
produced  by  mistaking  the  dbtanee  cf  tlic 
object.  There  are  many  eas^  in  vision, 
even  with  the  naked  eye,  wherein  we  nii*s- 
Like  tlie  diatanoe  of  an  object  by  one  half 
<pr  more ;  why  do  we  aee  such  objects  single  ? 
\Vheii  1  move  ray  spectacles  ftuni  niy  even 
toward  a  small  object^  two  or  ibree  feci  dis- 
tantj,  the  object  seems  to  approaob,  bo  aa  to 
be  aeen  at  lost  at  about  half  ita  rial  distance ; 
but  it  is  «een  single  at  that  apparent  distance. 


•  1"o  ihii  hoaauT  PoTtpf  fi*  d  has  no  IUI&    TT.e  fiw 

taug  bc^farv  the  tiublicahon  of  h  ii  vnti  ngi,  j  tor  tt  n  aj 
oiAmuUiKl  hj  Keiil^*  Gct^mdi,  Schifiincr  HohaulT, 
Kesris  Oti  Hamel^  Manattep  D*  ChiJw^  SliEifrhrii. 
>>rwk,  MolrttcuiCf  A£.  A;c.^  tud  mdHjr  cif  tlm«  maitu 
lAkiKd  thif  thu  law  wAi  mn  ertginaJ  pritttip^  or  in- 

i  \t>  muit  li«  careful  nnt»  h%f  T  '    |,t, 

Utvt€  ettftrmatrtif  of  ovtH^U^  innJ  Uk  we 

li„^^..  1.  r.    -^.-...|jjh  tti*rjf(f      in*'  innuiT  mjij 

^"  .  lEurif^  vullp  th*  r«ftrr.  In  « 

i^^  m«j]iiire»  liacaukrcd.    In  tli^» 

*"^'  i^  .  iiit  in  wttiihttkr  btiiiancM  pre- 

*iobi»  t«  iJie  t^^'ittTX  *>  iifcfhl  »M  Bioit  prrfrct.  And, 
thtfrffore,  the  m  t  ln»iruc  ivt'  uivn  rtratti^iht 
|«itimt,  ttifiMKti  hp  ItiiKl  b|tk<  i>t  »  »  pmrfflitin  ul 
*lblADcct  i.f  ot  the  4igrtt  ^  erUrmaiJtjt,  |i*d  iriji 
*  |ieP«plUifi  t4  trhit  pxteinaliiy  alwcdiiielf      The^ 

fllVBCtv  ft^  ItW,  WmOHl  Itt  **  imn  fi  hU  eypi,  ju  Wflmt 
^Ki^fdt  diO  tilt  Ain  ^"  I ^         -.  Lt  ^^  at  tLi  J^iiD 

K*  ir  I  n  h4 1  *  ¥**,  f/il  ll*  CI  lu«  of  t  h  e  <  't, 

pn*     J  hki^  hovFT^r, ,  MnimnJ  hf  Kit 

>««rQ.  'JhNnaiynl  jwr.  h'1>i '..i.  ui  Outrirt'S^  which 
14  thv  touiklarion  nf  our  iequknl  krK»wlKt^u  Ol  iUa- 
Uii^,  Mipifh*  fr\*fn  ui  tn  Fheiiiifiirai  prre. ]iiiofi  we 
■'*;"  " '     -'  '  "     r^tio<ltBt^^ 

'^  i!Qt]imji]4i^  ju  It  mn^ 
■.^'  Afftstilinpr  ui.  ji  per- 

III  .-  MilifM- 

+  nli'-  -In,  fll^f^r^ 

rrum  vticli  ihe>ir  Hit*  I'jr  ^.Md.  i  bu  t^r-c  i<  a  hivrtw. 
liJif  .^  hi  IMTfl^c^^niifiJilJll  liifmrdlAl«,  Mtid  irimmAv  i 
tlie  rrthii    Uhf  ih*i  of  ditTincv,  U«  by  inff  >iih*.  «£. 


aa  well  as  «hen  we  see  H  with  the  nalied 
eye  at  Its  real  distance.  And  when  we  took 
at  an  object  withabiuocuWtelescope,  pro- 
perly fitted  to  the  eyes,,  we  see  it  single, 
white  it  appears  Hfteea  or  twenty  tunes 
nearer  than  it  ia^  There  ore  then  few  casea 
wherein  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the 
eye  ia  seen  so  accurately  as  i«  necessary  fur 
single  vision,  npon  this  hypothesis;  tlil^ 
seenift  to  be  a  oonelusive  argument  againat 
t  he  aeconnt  given  of  single  visiou.  We  Und, 
likeaise,  that  ia^ae  judgments  or  fallacious 
appearances  of  the  distance  of  an  objr^tj  do 
nut  produce  double  vision  ;  thia  seems  to 
be  a  coQclufiive  arj^uraent against  the  aecouni 
giren  of  double  vision, 

3,  The  pereeption  we  have  of  the  linear 
distance  of  objects  seems  to  be  wholly  the 
effect  of  experience.  Thisi  I  think,  hath 
been  proved  by  Bishop  Berkeley  and  by 
Dr  Smith  ^  and  when  we  come  to  point  out 
the  means  of  jud^ng  of  distance  by  sight, 
it  ^ill  appear  that  ibey  are  aU  fumislied  by 
e^tperience. 

4.  Buppusing  that,  by  a  law  of  our  natofei 
the  distance  of  objects  from  the  eye  tvere 
perceived  most  accurately,,  na  well  as  tbeir 
direction,  it  will  not  follow  that  we  must 
see  the  object  single.  Let  us  consider  what 
means  such  a  law  of  nature  woold  ftimiah 
for  resolving  the  question,  Whether  the 
objects  of  the  two  eyes  are  in  one  and  Ibe 
same  place,  and  consequently  are  not  two, 
but  one  ? 

SnpiKTsej  then,  two  right  Hues,  one  drawn 
from  tlie  centre  uf  one  eye  to  its  object,  the 
other  drawn,  in  like  manner,  from  the  centre 
of  the  other  eye  to  ita  object.  This  law  of 
nature  gtvcs  us  the  direction  or  position  of 
each  of  these  right  lincs^  and  the  length  of 
each  ;  and  thia  is  all  that  it  gives.  These 
are  geometrical  data^  and  we  jxmy  learn  from 

feonietry  what  isdetermmed  by  their meangL 
a  it,  then,  determined  by  these  rfa^,  Whe* 
ther  the  t^o  right  lines  tenniriato  in  one 
and  the  same  point,  or  not  ?  No,  truly. 
Jn  order  to  determine  this,  we  must  have 
three  other  datti.  We  must  know  whether 
the  tv^o  right  lines  are  in  one  plane  t  we 
must  know  what  angle  they  make  i  and  we 
must  know  the  distance  bet  wee  u  the  eentrot 
of  ihe  eyes.  And  when  lh^«e  thin  pa  Km 
known,  we  must  app(y  the  rule*  of  trigeno- 
iiietry,  before  we  can  resolve  the  qit«Mloil, 
WTiether  the  objects?  of  the  two  eyea  *re  in 
one  and  the  same  place  ;  and^  consequeiitly^ 
whether  they  are  two  or  one  ? 

JVp  7'hiit  fklne  appearance  of  distance  into 
^vUicb  double  vi«ion  ia  reiolTcd,  eannol  b* 
fhec'fli'ct  of  euKtom,  foreonfitant  ejtpefwioa 
fontradicta  it.  Neither  bath  it  the  featUMi 
of  a  hiw  of  lift  lure,  Ijeeause  it  doi*  not 
answer  any  good  purpose,  ner,  indeed,  any 
pnrpoee  at  alb  but  to  deceive  ua,  Bnl  why 
aheuld  we  week  for  argumcnta,  in  a  ^ncaiion 

If 
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ooDoerning  what  appears  to  us,  or  does  not 
appear  ?  The  question  is,  At  what  distance 
do  the  objects  now  in  my  eye  appear  ?  Do 
they  all  appear  at  one  distance,  as  if  placed 
in  the  concave  surface  of  a  sphere,  the  eye 
being  in  the  centre  ?  Every  man,  surely, 
may  know  this  with  certainty ;  and,  if  he 
will  but  give  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
his  eyes,  needs  not  ask  a  philosopher  how 
visible  objects  appear  to  him.  Now,  it  is 
very  true,  that,  if  I  look  up  to  a  star  in  the 
heavens,  the  other  stars  that  appear  at  the 
same  time,  do  appear  in  this  manner :  yet 
this  phaenomenon  does  not  favour  Dr  Por- 
terfield^s  hypothesis  ;  for  the  stars  and 
heavenly  bodies  do  not  appear  at  their  true 
distances  when  we  look  directly  to  them, 
anymore  than  when  they  are  seen  obliquely : 
a'ld  if  this  phsenomenon  be  an  argument  for 
Dr  Portcrfield's  second  principle,  it  must 
destroy  the  first. 

The  true  cause  of  this  phsenomenon  vn\\ 
be  given  afterwards ;  therefore,  setting  it 
aside  for  the  present,  let  us  put  another 
case.  I  sit  in  my  room,  und  direct  my 
eyes  to  the  door,  which  appears  to  be 
about  sixteen  feet  distant  :  at  the  same 
time,  I  see  many  other  objects  faintly  and 
obliquely — the  floor,  floor-cloth,  the  table 
which  I  write  upon,  papers,  standish, 
candle,  &c.  Now,  do  all  these  objects  ap- 
pear at  the  same  distance  of  sixteen  feet  ? 
Upon  the  closest  attention,  I  find  they  do 
not. 


Seclim  XIX. 


UP     DR    BRIUG8  8   THEORY,     AND     8IR     ISAAC 
NKWT0N*8     CONJKCTURB     ON     THIS     6UB- 


I  am  afraid  the  reader,  as  well  as  the 
writer,  is  alrcsidy  tired  of  the  subject  of 
single  and  double  vision.  The  multitude 
of  theories  advanced  by  authors  of  great 
name,  and  the  multitude  of  facts,  observed 
without  sufficient  skill  in  optics,  or  related 
without  attention  to  the  most  material  and 
decisive  circumstances,  have  equally  contri- 
buted to  perplex  it. 

In  order  to  bring  it  to  some  issue,  I  have, 
in  the  13th  section,  given  a  more  full 
and  regular  deduction  than  had  been  given 
heretofore,  of  the  phoenomcna  of  single  and 
double  vision,  in  those  whoso  sight  is  per- 
fect ;  and  have  traced  them  up  to  one  ge- 
neral principle,  which  appears  to  be  a  law 
of  vision  in  human  eyes  that  are  perfect  and 
in  their  natural  state. 

In  the  I4th  section,  I  have  made  it  ap- 
pear, that  this  law  of  vision,  although  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  the  fabric  of  human 
eyes,  cannot  answer  the  purposes  of  vision 
in  some  other  animals ;  and  therefore,  very 


probably,  is  not  common  to  all  animals. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  15th  and  16th  sections 
is,  to  inquire.  Whether  there  be  any  de- 
viation from  this  law  of  vision  in  those 
who  squint  ? — a  question  which  is  of  real 
importance  in  the  medical  art,  as  well  as 
in  the  philosophy  of  \ision;  but  which, 
after  all  tliat  hath  been  observed  and 
written  on  the  subject,  seems  not  t<^  be 
ripe  for  a  determination,  for  want  of  pro- 
per observations.  Those  who  have  lud 
skill  to  make  proper  observations,  have 
wanted  opportunities ;  and  those  who  have 
had  opportunities,  have  wanted  skill  or 
attention.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
the  observations  necessary  for  the  deter- 
mination of  this  question,  and  what  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  ob- 
served. I  have  likewise  collected,  and  set 
in  one  view,  the  most  conclusive  facts  that 
have  occurred  in  authors,  or  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  facts, 
when  applied  to  the  question  in  hand,  make 
a  very  poor  figure ;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  medical  faculty  are  called  upon,  for  the 
honour  of  their  profession,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  to  add  to  them. 

All  the  medical,  and  all  the  optical  writers 
upon  the  strabismus  that  I  have  met  with, 
except  Dr  Jurin,  either  affirm,  or  take  it 
for  granted,  that  squinting  persons  see  the 
object  with  both  eyes,  and  yet  see  it  single. 
Dr  Jurin  affirms  that  squinting  persons 
never  see  the  object  with  both  eyes ;  and 
that,  if  they  did,  they  would  see  it  double. 
If  the  common  opinion  be  true,  the  cure  of 
a  squint  would  be  as  pernicious  to  the  sight 
of  the  patient,  as  the  causing  of  a  perma- 
nent squint  would  be  to  one  who  naturally 
had  no  squint ;  and,  therefore,  no  physi- 
cian ought  to  attempt  such  a  cure,  no 
patient  ought  to  submit  to  it.  But,  if  Dr 
Jurhrs  opinion  be  true,  most  young  people 
that  squint  may  cure  themselves,  by  taking 
some  pains  ;  and  may  not  only  remove  the 
deformity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  improve 
their  sight.  If  the  common  opinion  be 
true,  the  centres,  and  other  points  of  the  twu 
retiruPy  in  squinting  persons,  do  not  corre- 
spond, as  in  other  men,  and  Nature,  in  them, 
deviates  from  her  conunou  rule.  But,  if 
Dr  Jurin*s  opinion  be  true,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  same  general  law  of  vision 
which  we  have  found  in  perfect  human  eyes, 
extends  also  to  those  which  squint 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  by  reason- 
ing, which  of  these  opinions  is  true;  or 
whether  one  may  not  be  found  true  in  some 
patients,  and  the  other  in  others.  Here, 
experience  and  observation  are  our  only 
guides ;  and  a  deduction  of  instances  is  the 
only  rational  argument.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  exoected,  that  the  patrons 
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of  thfi  ci»titi'urv  upiDiDna  should  kbve  giren 
insULaCBB  in  support  of  tUetu  thmt  are  clear 
&ud  tnilkpu table  ;  but  I  la^ve  not  fc»und  one 
t^uch  itii4tM)ce  ou  either  mde  of  Utc  queatbn^ 
ID  ^l  the  authura  I  have  met  with.  I  have 
given  ihrc?e  inBtances  from  my  dwd  obderv- 
ation.  In  eanfinnii^tLOD  of  Dr  JiLrtiQ''s  opitiion^ 
which  admit  of  no  doubt ;  &nd  one  which 
leans  rather  to  the  other  opmion,  bnt  Lb 
dubiouEv  Andbcr^  I  must  leavu  the  matter 
to  further  ob*iervatiofi. 

In  the  1 7th  Hectioii,  I  have  endeavaured  to 
ahewtliat  the  ctirrcspon deuce*  and  [or]  gjm- 
|jathy  of  certaiii  poiota  of  the  two  reftnix^ 
into  which  we  have  reautved  all  the  phc&ao- 
mena  of  ungle  and  double  vuuon,  ib  not^  aa 
Dr  Smitli  conceivi*d,  the  effect  of  custonif 
nor  can  [it]  be  chaug^  by  cujatom^  but  is  a 
nataral  and  origisial  property  of  human 
eyes ;  and,  in  the  laat  section,  that  it  Ifi  not 
owing  to  an  origina)  and  natural  perception 
of  the  true  distaace  of  objects  from  thseje^ 
aa  Dr  PorlerfieJd  imaged.  After  this  re- 
eapitubtion^  which  U  intended  to  relieve  the 
attcutioD  of  the  reader,  shall  we  enter  into 
more  theories  uptm  tlria  aubject  ? 

That  of  Dr  Brigga— first  published  in 
Eui;^lii5h,  in  the  "  Phthjdophieat  Transae* 
tion^t"  after wardtt  in  Latia^  under  the  title 
of  '*  Nova  V  bio  Ilia  Theoriaj"  with  a  prefa- 
tory epUtlo  of  Sir  Isaac  N^ewton  U»  the 
author— amounts  to  this,  That  the  fibnas  of 
tbo  optic  nerves,  paadiif  fhnn  oomtpond- 
iog  powtii  of  the  retifUB  ta  the  ihela^  ivr. 
iHirtM  opiiconim^  having  the  same  lengthy 
the  wme  tfinaion,  and  a  aimikr  situation^ 
will  have  the  same  tone;  and,  therefore, 
their  Tihnitioius  excited  by  the  impression 
of  the  myn  of  Ught^  will  be  tike  unisons  hi 
mufiie,  and  will  present  one  and  the  same 
image  to  the  tiiLtid :  but  the  !)brea  passing 
from  parts  of  the  rtiruf  which  do  not  cor- 
respondj  having  different  tensions  and  tones, 
wiU  have  diflcordant  vibmtions  ;  and,  there^ 
fore,  pre&ent  diflTurent  images  to  the  mind. 

I  ahaJl  not  enter  upon  a  particular  exam- 
ination of  thi«  theory^  It  is  enough  to  ob- 
serve, b  general,  iliat  it  is  a  system  of  con- 
jectuwss  ciincerning  thinji^  of  whi4sh  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  i  and  Ihat  aJJ  sodi  theories 
in  philosophy  des^-rvo  ruther  to  be  laughed 
at,  thai)  to  be  seriously  refuted. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  philosophy  to  this 
day,  it  bath  been  believed  that  the  optic 
nerves  an>  intended  to  carry  tlic  images  of 
TijiiUb  objects  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  to 
the  minil  i  atid  that  the  nerves  belonging  to 
thf  or^^ToiiB  of  the  other  senses  have  a  like 
offietu*  But  bow  do  wo  know  this  ?  We 
conjecture  it;  and.  taking  this  conjecture 
fi>r  a  truth,  w#  mmidet  hew  the  nerves  may 
best  answer  this  |m?|WM.  The  system  of 
the  nerves,  for  many  ag«a»  wia  taken  to  h«  a 
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hydraulte  engine,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of 
pipesj  which  carried  to  andfro  al^uorcalled 
animiti  xpirits.  About  the  time  of  Dr 
BriggHj  it  was  thought  rather  to  be  a  stringed 
ini^trument,  competed  of  vibrating  chordip 
each  of  which  had  its  proper  tension  and 
tone*  But  some,  with  as  great  probability, 
conceived  it  to  be  a  wind  lustrum ent^  lAhidi 
pLiyed  its  part  by  the  vibrations  of  ao  elastio 
lerlifr  in  the  nervoua  fibrils. 

These,  1  think,  aro  all  the  engmea  inta 
which  the  nervous  system  hath  been  moulds 
by  philosophers^  for  conveyiiig  the  images 
of  sensible  things  from  the  organ  to  the 
iiTiMonnm.  Andy  for  all  that  we  know  of 
the  matter,  every  man  may  freely  cbooee 
which  he  tlunks  fittest  for  tlic  purpose;  for, 
from  fact  and  expenmcnt,  no  one  of  tlictm 
can  claim  preference  to  another*  Indeed, 
they  all  seem  eo  unhandy  engines  for  carry^ 
ing  Images,  that  a  nmu  would  be  tempted  to 
invent  a  new  one;. 

Since,  thcreforo,  a  blind  man  may  gueea 
as  well  in  the  dork  as  one  that  sg^,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  another  conjecture:  touching 
the  nervous  system,  whiidi,  1  hope,  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  those  we  havo 
mentioned,  and  which  recommends  itself  by 
ita  simplicity*  Why  may  not  the  optic 
nerves,  for  instance,  be  made  up  of  empty 
tubes,  opening  their  mmiths  wide  enough  to 
receive  the  rays  of  liglit  whidi  form  the 
image  upon  the  relink,  and  gently  convey* 
ing  them  safe,  and  In  their  proper  order,  to 
the  very  seat  of  the  soul,  until  Ibey  flash  in 
her  fiu^?  It  is  easy  for  an  Ingenious  pbii^ 
lo^pher  to  fit  the  caliber  of  thc^  empty 
tubes  to  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of 
light,  &o  as  they  shall  receive  no  grosser 
kind  of  matter ;  and,  if  these  r«ys  should  b« 
in  danger  of  mistaking  their  way,  an  expe^ 
dJeot  may  also  be  foimd  to  prevent  this  ; 
for  it  requires  no  more  than  to  beatow  upon 
the  tubes  of  the  nervous  system  a  pcH^tal- 
tlc  aiotion,  like  that  of  the  alimentary  tubv. 

Itiaa  peculiar  advantage  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, that,  although  ill  ptulosopfaers  be- 
lieve that  the  speciea  or  unafses  of  things 
are  conveyed  by  the  nervea  to  the  soul,  yet 
none  of  their  h^-potheses  shew  how  thiit 
may  W  done.  For  how  can  the  images  of 
souod^  tattc,  smell,  colour,  flgure,  and  all 
amMk  qtittliti^,  be  made  out  of  the  vibra- 
tiona  of  musical  diorda,  or  the  unduUtionii 
of  animal  s^irtt^  or  of  s^ther  ?  We  ought 
not  to  snppoee  means  inadequate  to  tli« 
end.  Is  it  not  as  philosophit^,  and  mora 
intelligible,  to  conceiveithat^  Mtbe  stomach 
recoives  its  food,  so  the  sottl  reedtVM  b«r 
images  by  a  kind  of  nerroiii  d«|glulitlo&  f 
I  might  add,  that  we  neod  OQ^  eontinuo 
this  peristaltic  motion  of  tlt«  nervoua  tubes 
from  the  »^»mum  to  the  citremitiea  of  Uie 
n«rvis  that  lerre  the  musdcft,  in  order  to 
account  ibr  muscular  motion. 
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<»r  niK  lif  MAN  MINI). 


'l'!:iM  Natup'  wilL  in*  i'lMisioiiaiit  U;  hi.'r- 
iH*\f ;  and,  M  !4en«ition  \\\\\  be  the  oonvey- 
aniv  of  tlu'  >ilf.il  alinii'iit  to  the  mind,  »o 
miLxoiilar  inntimi  will  lo  the  expulsion  of 
thi>  nn'rinn'iitir.in.i  j  art  it"  ir.  For  who 
ran  dony,  that  ih.'  inia,--*  •■[  tliini^  c»m- 
\r}iM|  by  !it?ns;itiou.  ii'.:iy.  afti-r  liiie  am- 
CffKMMn,  bei'omo  tit  ti»  1  •*  iliniwn  off  by 
mumMilar  rintion  ?  I  >  n!y  ^\e  hi:itA  of 
thr?H»  thiniTi  ti»  thiMii,in:.'!i.-*.  Impin^j  tluit  in 
fimo  rliisi  h\|H>thi?!ti!«r.:.i,<k  \'0  wmij-:;lit  up  inti> 
a  ^yifiMn  a^  truly  phili>i'  -p'r^'al  a^  that  «if  ani- 
mal "^piritM.  rtr  the  ^  iliraf  i'-n  of  nervoiw  fihre;^ 

T«)  he  «i«^ri>)ii:* :  In  the  operatioa^  of  lu- 
tiiri\  I  h.il.i  fl:.«  th.^i.rlrs  .  f  a  phili>«*'phor. 
which  arc  un.sup(tairtol  li\  f^n.  in  ti:e  same 
rtitimatiiMi  with  (he  dreann  of  a  n^an  a>uvp. 
or  the  ra«  in-c*  of  a  nia>lnian.  We  lai-.^rh  as 
t!ie  Indian  piiiKi<.ihi-r,  who,  t.>  aci*»  u-.: 
ftir  the  support  if  the  t^»r:h.  contriv.d  :':  '> 
I'tvp^-^tl..**!*  of  a  hv.z  ■  'Ii^pJiant,  ai; !.  :.\ 
Mipj'i-'rt  t.e  i-li'pliai'.t.  a  htico  t-  r;  .-r. 
If  »,•  «;:i  ,m:s  l-.lly  CiMifes-  ihi-  tr.»:'..,  v»v 
k.;«>w  a.«  litrli*  -'f  ;he  *'jvratior.  of  the  r.orves*. 
a^i  he  did  of  ♦!./•  nunnc  r  in  which  the  earth 
is  !..:ppt^rt«-d :  *:..:  •  .r  hyp<.:he*e*  aVcu: 
a:-.in*.al  »pir;:^,  »ri'-.;t  tt.'^  t^-nsi  r.  a::: 
^il  ratirn^i  of  the  r.e.-vn^  are  a>  like  to  U- 
trs:e,  a.*  hi»  aK:::  :V.o  *j}i^*rt  it  li.e  earli. 
11.*  «''.iphAr.:  \*.>  a  l-.v-p-^rV.t-^i.s  ar.i  o.:r 
>;J^^:l;f*<>  ir*^  <'.••'.. ^i.'.is.  Kverj  ther; 
: ;  •,h:'iV#i.^j-h.^ .  w'.:>h  ;>  ;  uih  cr*  f  urv  c  ::- 
•\'^,aTi\  i>  an  t\tjihar.;:  and  cvrr%  ::.c-r» 
: .ju  i*  *u;por:eti  partly  by  fact,  an 5  f^rtly 
>y  Ck*.r.;oc:-re.  i*  like  S't-l  uchair.tzr-ir's 
■.  vAC^.  wh.>Me  feel  were  \-:ir'Ay  .  i  i?'  n  ar.i 

The  cn\-i'  "Sc  »:-r.  fir>:  cr.vj-  i-  ^\a7.  j.jf 
f.  ph.; ••«•■.•..: .  r>.  v»:.  oh  a2»ay*  :\.2'iii  to  l*-, 
l-c:  rapv  *  h«::.  ipi-i-n  f  ^.wi--?.  hy  diwin- 
Cj.»?wh.ri5  hj*  cny-cliire*  ir    :.  ':  .?  c  •:{■'.. - 

in  l.lr  T.-:'Of*:  fiim  i.f  ^ufri-.-s.  T>.:#-  ;«-  fa.r 
and  }frij ;  but  ail  f-shfr  i-!..!-  •?•  j.hjrt'.  iraf- 
fi**  in  f  ;ije.-:nrf  i"':.j;.s  •.■■  W  l.v.r.  pf^nira- 
l.-iTsi  a:.  1  ..ii.-^.l.  iij.i»fd.  hi*  P-:ir.;vrT jrt-i^ 
hk^i  f'>nirT} ■>:.';}  :v::.n-  fiiuij.ii.l!..rj  .n  fart, 
fciid  m-iff  vf rjs-:.-.i.\J.].k'.  ihan  tie  o.-.^r-ifi- 
liCAl  thtvirifH.  of  T.ictti  t'\)t<T  5»hi,!.is  .j-hii* : 
fcTid,  ilK-n-fi.rf,  wc  fi.cht  i.Tii  !■:«  i-r.iii  iliat 
which  ht-  luish  i"»ftrc-d  pcawrrjirjc  ihr  rAu«- 
frf  our  WfiiiiC  object*  .*.; I jffit  »iih  t«i»cyt!S. 
in  ihr  l.*»ih  ijucry  a.n:i(\cd  ::•  hi*  '•Oy«tic^^." 
•■  Arr  II. »1  the  SfK-cii^  of  "Ijert*  mi-t. 
wilh  Nil  J.  ryr-s.  uiiiied  «h'r<  :*if  iij«;i(- 
nm-fMTiw-i  lit-^c*-  liny  c.iTik  iiiii-  t)ii  IriiiT,. 
tbi  f.hrf*  fin  rt;*  nchi  hi.it  <rf  Uoh  ncnf* 
liiiitinc  ihrrr,  i.nd  iJuT  ur.if-r.  c-'inc  Jlicnw 
iutiTi  iln  braiFi  in  tJk  ntrvr  which  if  tn.  tht 
rip}il  Jiidr  iii  ibr  liCA.h  i»im;  lb*  fi'.ire-  m.  ih'. 
1i^  Hide  ■'■:  Itoih  rtcivt**-  iiML.:.£  ill  iIk  Sbnif 
pinrr.  aiiii  kfutr  LMori  poinp  inic>  tht  bruii 
in  ibf  TiiTvr  wbic):  if  on  ihc  left  side  nf  ih( 
bnad.  uvu  ihivt-  i«'f.  norvcs  moetinc  ir.  tht 
brbin  in  Huch  a  iiifciincr  thi.i  ibrj  f.in^ 


niake  but  one  entire  species  or  picturt^,  half 
of  which  on  the  right  aide  of  the  nefuorium 
Climes  from   the  ri;;ht   si<le  of  both  eycn 

-  thmufl^h  tlie  ri;:ht  sitie  of  both  optic  nerve^, 
to  the  I'Uce  where   the  nerveA  meet,  and 

!  from  theucc  on  the  riirht  side  of  the  head 

'  into  the  brain,  and  the  or  her  half  on  tie 
It.fc  side  of  the  sensor ium  cijmes,  in  like 

!  manner,  from  the  U-ft  side  of  b«)ih  eyes  ? 

■  F<'r  the  optic  nerves  of  ^ueh  animals  as 
Uy*'ii  the  same  way  witli  both  eyes  (as  men, 
dop»,  sheep,  oxen.  A.l\)  meet  h^fore  they 

■  coip.e  into  the  bruin  ;  but  the  optic  nerves 
of  such  animaU  a&  do  not  I<>'>k  the  same 
way  with  b«th  eyes  (as  of  tiiihe*,  and  of  the 
chami'let^n)  do  not  meet,  if  I  am  ri^hily  in- 
fomieii." 

I  bo;;  ]e\ive  to  dLs:in£:ui.-h  this  query  into 
two.  uhicli  are  of  very  di^vrent  na:^rv» ; 
me  bein;  pureU  anatomical,  the  other  re- 
latir.i:  to  the  carrjinj  specic«  or  pictuKs  of 
vUi.  le  objects  to  the  ifnsoriurK, 

Tlie  first  q  -.estion  Ls  Whether  the  f.bres 
c»"kniinj  fri-m  corresr-adinT  p.int*  of  the 
two  irv--  <r  do  no:  unite  at  the  place  where 
the  optic  nerves  meet,  ind  c.:i::ir.ue  ur.itoi 
fpr.i  thence  to  the  Irair. ;  *.  :hat  the  richt 
■  ■f  :-i?  nerve,  after  the  n'.cc:i::2  <i  the  two 
Erries,  is  o«"krapi"'sed  of  the  £l:res  coming: 
:r  TT.  the  ri::ht  side  of  loUi  *■;;»■;.»'.  and  she 
Vf:.  •-■:  the  tibne*  c--mi:  ^  fr:r.;  the  left  siie 

Thi* :«  und  u\  to Vy  a  curicns  an i  rativr..:i] 
■^•je*:i-r. :  U-cai;?v.  ::  we  cvu'.i  f.r.i  j:r-ui.J 
ir  zz  a::a:omy  to  ai:*wer  i:  in  the  a:5m- 
*:.T*-.  It  w  .uld  lead  us  a  Mep  f.rwarij  in 
ii.*o  .verinj  the  can?e  if  the  c.-rresf-.xidrT-ir- 
ai.i  *iTr.;.vr,ihy  which  thert  is  ><e:we^ca  wr- 
zx'.z. p.ir.t* of  the  two  '-t.  ,t.  For,  aliboarh 
we  krjvw  D'-'t  wlaat  is  ih<- yianic-ular  furcii-'n 
.i  tlie  I'jt-c  ntr\»-sw  \is  ii  »  proliafcle  that 
M»n:e  i-.Tn-s^i- :i  -rr.u^c  t:>t  thfm,  and 
ci-mnr.ir.iiaiUni  l\  r.z  their  f.':  r**?,.  is  nec^-s- 
skTy  :.■■  "ti*i«''n  ;  and,  wh^inirlt  iheuarcre 
of  ihi*  im;  ri-s-Mi-n.  if  two  tA  res  are  uniu-d 
iiiifi  Cite,  an  impression  r.-.tjc  ;'.p»-in  one  of 
them.  OP  cft-^n  boih.  Trii^  j  r»liaVjy  pniduAe 
the  suTie  (fTi-ci,  Aitiu.m.iyts  ij.ink  it  a 
««£5i-iiM  JacW'Unt  of  a  «-^T.-.p.Mh\  iH-iween 
i*«i'  yians  of  ;hf  KV.*.  wlien ihey  are$iC'n-<-d 
\.\  bruncht-s  yi  \\c  si»mr  nfrrt  :  wcshouh". 
iliert-fi.rt,  hi.ik  Lp.n  it  as  an  in:^pf'rfJtnT  rii«- 
covciy  in  anLTwiry.  if  it  w<re  found  that  "be 
fthjnt-  iicn'e  «T.T  b-:aiirhi*^  :o  the  corrt- 
s|«inJinr  ;n•.I.l^  id  '.be  rr/./vr. 

I^JT  lUfciL  L2.y  siuOi  dltyvi^in  born  m&dc  : 
N-i.  in't  w  r.-'jcb  a«-  iis  fnc  snljooi.  as  fur  us 
T  cui:  icam  :  br.i.  in  wrcral  M.biocrsi.  ib* 
coiitrarji  se(f:n«.  :-•■  hhM  Swn  fiis covered. 
I»r  rctntrfii:ld  hiiib  riwi.  i:s  irt,-!  ciiscs  m 
leiiirtli  from  Vt^suiius.  and  one  fri-m  Oa»s!<.l- 
piuus.  wlHTtiti  Tb(  ojiiicn('n-es.aficTi,i::ch« 
in*:  one  an.>ibir  as  usiii.'i.  ap]<oaroti  to  lie 
«rflePl<»d  liiick  to  ibt  sunic  side  whriicc 
tb(\   ciai;f.  w  it^out  ai ;    niixtitrr-  ttf  tlni! 
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fibres.  Each  of  theee  persons  had  lout  an 
eye  some  time  before  his  death,  and  the 
optic  nerve  belonging  to  that  eye  was 
shrunk,  so  that  it  could  be  dlBtinguished 
from  the  other  at  the  place  where  they  met. 
Another  case,  which  the  same  author  gives 
from  Vesalius,  is  still  more  remarkable; 
for  in  it  the  optic  nerves  did  not  touch  at 
all ;  and  yet,  upon  inquiry,  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  the  person  in  his  life- 
time, declared  that  he  never  complained  of 
any  defect  of  sight,  or  of  his  seeing  objects 
double.  Diemerbroeck  tells  us,  that  Aqua- 
peudens  [ab  Aquapendente]  and  Valverda 
likewise  affirm,  that  they  have  met  with 
subjecta  wherein  the  optic  nerves  did  not 
touch.* 

As  theee  observations  were  made  before 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  put  this  query,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  he  was  ignorant  of  them, 
or  whether  he  suspected  some  inaccu- 
racy ill  them,  and  desired  that  the  matter 
miglit  be  more  carefuUy  examined.  But, 
from  the  folloi^ing  passage  of  the  most 
accurate  Win  slow,  it  does  not  appear  that 
later  observations  have  been  more  favour* 
able  to  his  conjecture.  ''  The  union  of 
these  (optic)  nerves,  by  the  small  curva- 
tures of  their  cornita,  \a  very  difficult  to  be 
unfolded  iu  human  bodies.  This  union  is 
commonly  fo-  nd  to  be  very  close ;  but,  in 
8ome  subjects,  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
a  strong  adhesion — in  others,  to  be  partly 
made  by  an  intersection  or  crossing  of  fibres. 
They  have  been  found  quite  separate ;  and, 
in  other  subjects,  one  of  them  has  been 
found  to  be  very  much  altered  both  in  size 
and  colour  through  its  whole  passage,  the 
other  remaining  in  its  natural  state.** 

When  we  consider  this  conjecture  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  by  itself,  it  appears  more 
ingenious,  and  to  have  more  verisimilitude, 
than  anything  that  has  been  offered  upon 
the  subject;  and  wc  admire  the  caution 
and  modesty  of  the  author,  in  proposing  it 
only  as  a  subject  of  inquiry :  but  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  observations  of  anato- 
niists  which  contradict  it,+  we  are  naturally 

•  See  Mcckel'H  •  TathologiMrhc  Anatomic/*  I.,  p. 
3!.9.— H.' 

f  Ana'.nmUtf  are  now  nearly  agrc«*d,  that,  in  the 
Dormal  state,  there  is  a  partial  dec u  nation  of  the 
human  optic  nerve.  Soemtner>ng.  Treviranui,  Hu- 
(lolphi,  Johannes  Mueller,  loingcnbeck,  Ma|eiidi<. 
Mavo,  ftCf  are  paramount  auihorHjr  for  the  uct  I 
(U  tnot  know  whether  the  ot)»erva  on  has  been  made, 
that  the  degree  of  drcu^sit  on  in  different  animali  is 
exactly  in  the  nver»e  ratio  i*f  what  we  might  have 
Itwu  lc<1.  atjl'st  lights  theoretliuHy  to  antidpate.  In 
prr  por  ion  m  the  conveTRence  i«  mmplefc— /.  r, 
where  the  axis  of  the  Held  of  vision  of  the  sever aTcyea 
rtiincid*^  ui.h  the  axis  of  the  fi>ld  vfvU\  n  common 
to  both,  afi  in  men  and  apes— there  we  find  ihedc. 
(ussation  most  partial  and  ohM;i.re;  whereas,  in  the 
lower  animaU.  in  profyMrtion  af«we'find  the  ficMiof 
ihetwoeyeii exclusive nfeach other.  aTidwIiere  ccn*c- 
quenily,  the  necessity  of  bringing  thi-  two  organs  into 
uni-on  mig^ttieem  abol'shed,  there,  however,  we  find 
ihe  c  ossing  of  the  optic  fibres  f  omplete  In  fishes, 
MCcotiiiDKly.  It  is  distinct  and  isntatrd  *,  in  birds,  it  taker 


led  to  this  reflection.  That,  if  we  trust  to 
the  conjectures  of  men  of  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  operations  of  nature,  we  have 
only  the  chance  of  going  w^rong  in  an  inge- 
nious mannt  r. 

The  second  part  of  the  query  is,  Whether 
the  two  species  of  objects  from  the  two  eyes 
are  not,  at  the  place  where  the  optic  nerves 
meet,  united  into  one  species  or  picture, 
half  of  which  is  carried  thence  to  the  «m. 
sorium  in  the  right  optic  nerve,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  left  ?  and  whether  these 
two  halves  are  not  so  put  together  again  at 
the  sensorlum,  as  to  make  one  species  or 
picture? 

Here  it  seems  natural  to  put  the  previous 
question,  What  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  pictures  of  objects  are  at  all  carried  to 
the  tensorivm^  either  by  the  optic  nerves, 
or  by  any  other  nerves  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  this  great  philosopher,  os  weU  as  many 
of  a  lower  form,  having  been  led  into  this 
opinion  at  first  by  education,  may  have  con- 
tinued in  it,  because  he  never  thought  of 
calling  it  in  question  ?  I  confess  this  was 
my  own  case  for  a  considerable  part  of  my 
life.  But  since  I  was  led  by  accident  to 
think  seriously  what  reason  I  bad  to  believe 
it,  I  could  find  none  at  all.  It  seems  to  be 
a  mere  hypothesis,  as  much  as  the  Indian 
philosopher's  elephant.  I  am  not  conscious 
of  any  pictures  of  external  objects  in  my 
tentorium y  any  more  than  in  my  stomach  : 
the  things  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses, 
appear  to  be  external,  and  not  in  any  part 
of  the  brain ;  and  my  sensations,  properly 
so  called,  have  no  resemblance  of  external 
objects. 

The  conclusion  from  all  that  hath  been 
said,  in  no  less  than  seven  sections,  upon 
our  seeing  objects  single  with  two  eyes, 
is  this — Tliat,  by  an  original  property 
of  human  eyes,  objects  painted  upon  the 
centres  of  the  two  retinay  or  upon  points 
similarly  situate  with  regard  to  the  centres, 
appear  in  the  same  visible  place  ;  that  the 
most  plausible  attempts  to  account  for  thb 
property  of  the  eyes,  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  either 
a  primary  law  of  our  constitution,  or  the 
consequence  of  some  more  general  law, 
which  is  not  yet  discovered. 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  intended 
to  say,  both  of  the  visible  appearances  of 
thmgs  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  Uiws  of  our 
constitution  by   which  those  appearances 

m  'e  the  appearance  of  an  interlacement:  in  th« 
mammalia,  that  of  a  fuMcn  of  substance.  A  secot*d 
C'lisideratirn,  however,  reconci les  theory  and  obaer v. 
a  ion.  Some,  however,  es  ^^'odaston,  make  the 
par:>ll(  I  motion  of  the  eyes  to  be  dependent  on  the 
connrrtloA  of  the  optic  nerve* ;  ard,  beside*  rxperi. 
ments,  there  are  var«  us  pathological  ca-es  in  favcMii 
of  Magendie*i  opinion,  that  the  X/irA  pair  are  th« 
nerves  on,  which  the  energies  of  tigku  k»art'ng 
tmril^  and  taUe  are  proximately  and  principally  de> 
iiendcnt->H. 
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Are  exhibited.     But  it  was  otwerred,  in  the  ; 
beginning  of  this  cha[)ter,  that  the  visible  ; 
a|i|iearanoe8  of  objects  serve  only  as  signs  { 
lA  their  distanoe,  magnitude,  figure,  and  | 
other  tangible  qualitie**.     The  visible  ap-  | 
pearanoe  is  that  wliich  is  presented  to  the  i 
mind  by  nature,  according  to  those  laws  of  > 
our  onstitution  which  have  been  explained. 
But  the  thing  signified  by  tliat  api^eamuce, 
in  that  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  by 
custom. 

When  one  speaks  to  us  in  a  language 
that  is  familiar,  we  hear  certain  sounds, 
and  this  i.^  all  the  effect  that  his  discourse 
has  upon  us  by  nature ;  but  by  custom  we 
underritaud  the  meaning  of  these  sr>unds  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  fix  our  attention,  not 
u[ion  the  sounds,  but  upon  the  things  sig- 
nified by  them.  In  like  manner,  we  see 
only  the  visible  appearance  of  objects  by 
nature ;  but  w^c  learn  by  custom  to  inter- 
pret these  appearances,  and  to  understand 
their  meaning.  And  when  this  visual 
langiugo  is  learned,  and  becomes  familiar, 
we  attend  only  to  the  things  signified  ;  and 
cannot,  without  groat  difficulty,  attend  to 
the  signs  by  which  they  are  presented.  The 
mind  pasHos  from  one  to  the  other  so 
rapidly  and  so  familiarly,  that  no  trace  of 
the  sign  is  left  in  the  memory,  and  we  seem 
immediately,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  sign,  to  ])erceive  the  thing  sig- 
nified. 

When  I  look  at  the  apple-tree  which 
stands  before^  my  window,  I  perceive,  at  the 
first  glance,  its  distance  and  magnitude,  the 
roughness  of  its  trunk,  the  disposition  of 
its  branches,  the  figure  of  its  leaves  and 
fruit.  I  seem  to  i»erceivo  all  these  things 
inmiodiatitly.  The  visible  ap]>carunco  which 
presented  them  all  to  the  mind,  has  entirely 
escaped  mo ;  I  cannot,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  ]>ninful  abstraction,  attend  to  it, 
even  when  it  stand>4  before  me.  Yet  it  is 
i^rtAin  that  this  visible  appearance  only 
is  presented  to  my  eye  by  nature,  and  that 
I  leanie<l  by  custom  to  collect  all  the  rest 
from  it.  If  I  had  never  seen  before  now, 
f  should  not  perceive  either  the  distance  or 
tangible  figure  of  the  tree ;  and  it  would 
have  reiiuiretl  the  ])ractico  of  seeing  for 
nuiny  months,  to  change  that  original  per- 
ception which  nature  gave  mo  by  my  eyes, 
int(»  that  which  I  now  liave  by  custom. 

The  f>bji>cts  which  we  see  naturally  and 
originally,  as  hath  1km.>ii  l>cfore  observed, 
have  length  and  bri*adtli,  but  no  thiekni^ss 
nor  diHtineo  from  the  vyv.  Custom,  by  a 
kind  of  legerdemain,  withdraws  gradually 
those  original  and  proper  objects  of  sight, 
and  substituteM  in  their  pluce  objects  of 
ttmch,  which  have  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  and  a  determinate  diKtuiu-o  from 
the  eve.  By  what  means  this  cluui^o  is 
brought  about,  and  what  principles  of  the 


human  mind  concur  i:i  it,  we  are  next  to 
inquire. 

Section  JT-V. 

OK  PERCEPTION  IN  GENERAL. 

Sensation,  arid  the  perception-f  of  exter- 
nal objects  by  the  senses,  though  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  have  commonly  been 
considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing.:^ 
The  purposes  of  common  life  do  not  make 
it  necessary  to  distinguish  them,  and  the 
received  opinions  of  philosophers  tend  ra- 
ther to  confound  them ;  bur,  without  at- 
tending carefully  to  this  distinction,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of 
the  operations  of  our  senses.  The  most 
simple  operations  of  the  mind,  admit  not  of 
a  logical  definition  :  all  we  can  do  is  to  de- 
scribe them,  so  as  to  lead  those  who  are 
conscious  of  them  in  themselves,  to  attend 
to  them,  and  reflect  upon  tiiem  ;  and  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  describe  them  so  as  to 
answer  this  intention. 

The  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  to 
denote  sensation  and  perception ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  apt  to  U)ok  uixm  them  as  things 
of  the  same  nature.  Thus,  /  fegl  a  pain  ;  • 
/  nee  a  tree :  the  first  dencitcth  a  sensiition, 
the  last  a  perception.  The  grammatical 
analysis  of  both  ex]iressioiis  b  the  same  : 

•  K'llh  ng  In  the  compau  of  inductive  reamniriR 
a}>pt'ara  more  uitistactory  than  Korkeley'i  cU'inon. 
SI  ration  of  the  necessity  and  wanner  of  our  learn, 
ing,  by  a  slow  process ot  observation  and  coni|>aris(>n 
alone,  the  connection  berwecn  the  pcrci*|>tions  of 
vision  and  touch,  and,  in  general,  all  that  relates  to 
the  (iiktancc  and  real  magnitud  •  of  external  things. 
ISut,  although  the  same  nec«!(«ity  seems  in  theory 
equally  incumtwitt  on  the  lower  animals  as  on  mMn» 
yet  this  theory  is  provokingly— and  that  bv  the  mo«t 
manifest  exi«ricncv— found  totally  at  fault  with  re. 
gard  to  them  ;  for  we  find  that  .all  the  animals  whc» 
INJsscss  at  birth  the  |iower  of  regulated  motion  (and 
these  are  tho^e  only  through  vhom  the  truth  of  the 
theory  can  be  brought  to  the  tebt  of  a  decisive  ex. 
uerlment)  pusses*  also  from  birth  the  whole  api>re. 
henRion  <»r  distance,  fcc  ,  which  they  are  ever  kui>wn 
to  exhibit.  'J'hc  Milution  of  this  difference,  by  a 
re«ort  to  instinct,  s  lln!•ati^fnctory ;  lor  In&tinct  is, 
in  fact,  an  occult  princ)|jle  >a  kind  of  natural  rev  I. 
ation— ai-dthehypothosisof  instinct,  therefore  only 
a  confeMlun  of  our  ignorance  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
if  instinct  be  allowed  in  the  lower  animals,  liow 
can  we  determin '  whether  and  how  far  iiutini  t 
■i:ny  not  in  like  manner  o|)eratc  to  the  same  result 
in  man  ?    1  have  discovered,  and,  by  a  wide  indue. 

ion,   estal  lished,  that  the  power  of  rfgulated  mit. 

ion  at  biith  is,  in  all  animals,  governed  by  thede. 
velo(«ement,  at  that  period,  of  thecen-bel  uiii,  in  pro. 
po'tioii  til  the  brain  pro|ier.  Isthislaw  tobvexte  ded 
to  the  faculty  ot  determining  distance^,  &c.,  by  sight  Y 

\  On  the  distinction  of  Stiuation  proper ^  from 
Pt-rcepUonptopc'twee  '•  tlssuys  on  the  Intellectual 
I'owi'rH,"   t»yay  II.,  ehap.   16,  ami   Note  IJ.*   Reid         * 
hiinself.  capeeitlly  in  th  s  work,  ha<  not  been  always 
rigid  ill  obterviiig  thi-irdi>criininatioii.~-H. 

X  Not  only  are  the\  diffe.cnt,  but— what  tia!ie»cn|)Oi1 
our  philos- iiher«— the  law  of  thtir  manifestation 
is,  that,  wrnle  b>th  are  ei>.exi>teiit,  etch  is  alwayii  m 
the  uiv«>rsei.-ituMif  the  other.  Pi-rrtiifionisthe^bjfc. 
five,  StMiiiati  m  the  subjctiive,  vU  nieiit.  This  by  il.o 
wav. —  li. 
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(i>r  both  eonewt  of  an  ictive  verb  aud  mi 
ubjecl.  But^  if  we  attend  to  the  ihings  elg^ 
nifiud  by  tbese  cx^pression^,  we  nhall  find 
ibat,  in  Uia  tirst^  tbt^  difltinctiua  between  the 
act  and  the  abjoet  i^  not  real  but  gnunma^ 
tloil  j  in  the  second,  tlie  diatmction  u  not 
onlj  graniEtubttc^  but  real* 

The  foim  of  ihe  e^pre^ion,  Ifeei  p<iin, 
might  seem  to  itiipty  th^t  ihc  feeliog  Is 
^  aomethmg  dlitinet  irom  the  luiin  ft! It  ^  yet, 
in  rcftlity,  Ibere  is  no  diatlDCtioD.  As 
thitikirijf  a  (kt^ught  U  an  e^preastitn  which 
coMld  signify  no  mora  than  ihinkiHfjj  so 
feeUng  a  pain,  ^igolfies  no  mare  thuji  beinff 
piMtntd,  What  we  have  said  of  pain  is  ap- 
li(!ahle  to  every  other  mere  eeuaUion.  It 
ia  dithcnit  to  give  InBtaneea,  rei^  few  of 
our  eeiMolions  having  names  ;  andj  where 
Ihdy  hftVf^  the  name  being  common  to  tiie 
DeUttliolIf  t^nd  to  Bomediing  else  which  m 
a.'uocbted  with  it.  But^  when  we  ikttend 
(0  the  ^nsation  by  iCM.>lif^  and  fieji&rato  It 
from  other  things  which  are  cotijulued 
with  It  tn  tho  inrngiimtion,  it  ap|>ears  to 
he  S'Omething  which  can  have  no  existence 
bol  ii]  a  st'^utient  mind,  no  dliitinction 
from  tt)4>  act  of  the  mind  bv  which  it  Ib 
folL 

Piffception,  as  we  here  understand  i1^ 
-J     hftliraTwayQ  an  objoet  distinct  from  the  act 
t^'  whicli"Il  te  pcTTdred;  331  object  which 
may  exist  whether  it  be  perceived  or  not, 
I  (Mn^ye  a  tree  ih^t  grows  before  my  win- 
dow;  there  is  here  an  object  which  b  p*?r- 
eived,  and  an  set  of  the  mind  by  whicli  it 
,  i  perceived  i  and  these  two  are  n^t  only 
liifltini^uiiihable,  but  they  are  pxtreniely  uu- 
[ Jikc  in  ilieir  natures.     The  object  in  nmde 
[tip  of  a  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves ;  boi 
tl^e  act  of  the  mind  by  wluch  it  is  per< 
|«etved  hath  neither  trunks  brauehes,  nor 
avQSi,     I  am  c4vn§eioua  of  this  act  of  tny 
nd,  and  I  ^ui  refictit  npon  Itj  but  it  is 
i  simple  to  admit  of  an  analysis^  and  I 
Mionot  dad  proper  words  to  describe  IL     I 
rSnd  nothing  thut  retM-cnbles  it  so  much  MS 
Ifhe  remembrance  of  the  tree,  or  the  Inia- 
Igiiiatiuu  uf  it.     Yut  both  the«e  differ  ei>$cn- 
j  lially  from  jM^recption  ;  thty  differ  likewise 
Nne  from  another.     It   is  in   vain  tlmt  a 
[  |>ULtosopber  a^urvs  tue^  t]uit  the  iningiua- 
f  k>{i  of  thu  tree,  the  remembrance  of  it,  and 
^iv  penxsption  of  it,  are  all  o»e»  and  diHer 
Diily  in  degree  of  vivacity*     I  know  the 
ontrary  ;  for  I  am  as  well  accjuainted  with 
ill  Ihe  lhre<?  as  I  am  with  tht;  l^)artment^ 
my  own  house.     I  know  thiii  abw,  that 
i  P«PWptioti  of  an  obji^tjt  iuipliei*  Ijoth  a 
ooovpiion  of  iu  form,  and  n  U^lii^f  ut  it« 
•^r»^nt  e!d»tcn(?e. *  I  h ■- ■"■  ^'^•-r, ... v, . r,  thjiE 

i1i«i»'l11ihii'i*  p*iV^jrtum    m, '•■•<• 

it  I  >i;  I T  t  I'^t'  .f  finiCC|Hlati  ( I  Inajrl  ii  aI  i' 

tvin  iHii  bit  dkiHicyuii*  ■  uuj«    N«au  uiihvut 


this  belief  is  not  the  effect  of  argumentation 
and  reasoning  ;  it  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
my  GonstittitloD* 

I  am  aware  that  this  belief  which  I  bare 
In  perception  standi  ei^E  posed  to  the  strongest 
batteriea  of  scepticism.  But  they  make  no 
great  impretigion  upon  it*  The  sceptic  asks 
me.  Why  do  you  beheve  the  existence  of 
the  external  object  which  yon  perceive  ? 
This  belief,  sir,  is  none  of  my  msQuiiictULre  ^ 
it  came  from  the  mini  of  Nature ;  it  bejirs 
her  tnmge  imd  supvn&cHption  \  and,  if  it  Is 
not  right,  the  fsuU  is  nottiiine  :  I  even  took 
it  upon  trust)  and  widiout  suspicion.  Eea^ 
sou,  Bsys  the  sceptic,  is  the  only  judge  of 
truth,  and  you  ought  to  throw  off  every  opU 
Dton  and  every  belief  that  is  not  munded 
on  reason*  ^^by?  sir,  shnuld  I  believe  the 
faculty  of  reason  more  than  that  of  percep- 
tinn  } — they  came  both  out  of  the  same  shop, 
and  were  made  by  the  same  artbt ;  and  if 
he  puts  one  piece  of  ^Lse  ware  into  my 
hiitids,  what  should  hinder  him  from  put- 
ting another  ?■ 

Perhaps  the  sceptic  wilt  agree  to  distrufit 
reason,  rather  Chan  give  any  credit  to  per- 
ception.  For,  says  he,  since,  by  your  own 
oonoeauoii,  the  object  which  you  perceive, 
and  that  act  of  jour  mind  by  which  you 
perceive  It^  are  quite  different  things,  the 
one  may  exist  without  the  other ;  and,  as 
the  object  ma\"  exist  witliout  being  per- 
ceived, so  the  perci'ption  may  exist  without 
an  ohjtHJt.  There  ia  nothing  so  almmcfut 
in  a  philosopher  as  to  bo  deceived  and  de- 
hided  J  and,  thereforci  you  ought  to  resolve 
firmly  to  withhold  iBseut,  and  to  throw  off 
thi8  belief  of  external  objects,  which  may  be 
all  delusion.  For  my  part,  I  will  never 
attempt  to  throw  It  on;  and,  althoiifrh  tlie 
ftc4*r  part  of  uiaukind  will  not  bt-  very 
anxious  to  know  my  reasons,  yct^  if  they 
can  be  of  use  to  aoy  sceptic,  Ihey  are 
these  7^ 

Firht,  because  it  is  not  in  my  power  i  why, 
then,  should  I  make  a  vain  attempt  ?  It 
ivriuld  be  agreeable  to  Hy  to  the  tnotirij  and 
to  make  a  visit  to  Jupiter  and  Satuni ;  hnt, 
when  I  know  that  Nature  has  bound  me 
down  by  the  law  of  gravitation  to  thlB  pUuei 
which  I  inhabit,  I  rest  contented,  and  quietly 

knnii'lH.^irf/'  i*  iutrtnAfrrA  bf  Mr  Sfvirtit.  Hiitw, 
a.*  viT-  '^infttKini  It  «h1y  limucdltiely  cof- 

itiuii  I  iiuitt  iMPTcppiion  Oil  ttili.  dodirlinii 

to*  ill'  i^r\y  iMhjcitwf,     Pirrcrji^toii  tnuil 

bf  lirti'illjr  diiltn:!  L  (ii  klifid  (ram  Ci>nrrt<tmfi,  U  wft  ir* 
to  psmem  «  fM'uHi  ii^fcinunif  ui  ti(  ( he  filtlracf  aiMf 
qufihrin  of  An  external  vnr-d  ^  mnd^  untcis  Wfart 
tidM#>ucd  of  purh  R  f»f  wltjr,  Vte  li^hKli  tM??pf  1»  comv  - 
tent  to  viticrteB(«  mote  th«ti  an  kiie«l  [TAlkt|  iti  %Ur 

■   "f '  ■  ■  ■'  -'-'  '  '  ■  '  ■     I'.ivfliiJ  tif  mft 

it  U  I.  •.  .^r  «,  iiMi.«ni« 


,  jM-mJ  in  liii  vtr*tij)  ii^  liiwui  !,^l  t!Lt  uUitr.— il. 
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tofier  in}-8elf  to  be*  carried  along  in  its  orbit.  . 
My  belief  ia  carried  along  by  perception,  as 
irreinatibly  as  my  body  by  the  earth.  And 
the  greatest  sceptic  will  find  himself  to  be 
in  the  same  condition.  He  may  straggle 
hard  to  disbelieve  the  informations  of  his 
senses,  as  a  nun  does  to  swim  against  a  tor- 
rent ;  but,  all  !  it  is  in  vain.  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  strains  every  nerve,  and  wrestles 
with  nature,  and  with  every  object  that 
strikes  upon  his  senses.  For,  after  aU, 
when  his  strength  is  spent  in  the  fruitless 
attempt,  he  will  be  carried  down  the  tor- 
rent with  the  common  herd  of  believers. 

Secondly,  I  think  it  would  not  be  pra- 
dent  to  throw  off  this  belief,  if  it  were  in 
my  power.  If  Nature  intended  to  deceive 
me,  and  impose  upon  me  by  false  appear- 
ances, and  I,  by  my  great  cunning  and  pro- 
found logic,  have  discovered  the  imposture, 
prudence  would  dictate  to  me,  in  this  case, 
even  to  put  up  [with]  this  indignity  done 
me,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  not  to  call 
lier  an  im])08tor  to  her  face,  lest  she  should 
bo  even  with  me  in  another  way.  For 
what  do  I  gain  by  resenting  this  injury  ? 
You  ought  at  least  not  to  believe  what  she 
says.  This  indeed  seems  reasonable,  if 
she  intends  to  impose  upon  me.  But  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  I  resolve  not  to  be- 
lieve my  senses.  I  break  my  nose  against 
a  post  that  comes  in  my  way  ;  I  step  into 
a  dirty  kennel  ;  and,  after  twenty  such 
wise  and  rational  actions,  I  am  taken  up 
and  clapped  into  a  mad-hou£e.  Now,  I  con- 
fess I  would  rather  nuike  one  of  the  credu- 
lous fools  whom  Nature  imposes  upon,  than 
of  those  wise  and  rational  philosophers 
who  resolve  to  withhold  assent  at  all  this 
expeuKe.  If  a  man  pretends  to  be  u  scep- 
tic with  regard  to  the  informations  of 
tense,  and  yet  prudently  keeps  out  of  harm^s 
way  as  other  men  do,  he  must  excuse  my 
suspicion,  that  he  either  acts  the  hypocrite, 
or  imposes  upon  himself.  For,  if  the  scale 
of  his  belief  were  so  evenly  poised  as  to 
lean  no  more  to  one  side  than  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  impossible  that  his  actions  could  be 
directed  by  any  rales  of  common  pradcnce.* 

Thirdly,  Although  the  two  reasons  aU 
ready  mentioned  are  perha|)s  two  more  than 
enough,  I  shall  offer  a  third.  I  gave  im- 
plicit belief  to  the  informations  of  Nature 
by  my  senses,  for  a  considorablo  part  of  my 
life,  before  I  had  learned  so  much  logic  as 
to  be  able  to  start  a  doubt  concerning  them. 
And  now,  when  1  reflect  upon  what  is  paf>t, 
I  do  not  find  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  this  belief.  I  find  that  without  it  I  must 
have  perished  by  a  thousand  accidents.  I 
find  that  without  it  I  should  liave  been  no 
wiser  now  than  when  I  was  born.    I  should 


•  Thi«  if  not  a  Talr  ronaequmrc  of  IdcalUtn  i  thvrc. 
fctf,  it  U  iiot  a  imlttctio  a4  uUuruum.^li. 


not  even  have  been  able  to  acquire  that 
logic  which  suggests  these  sceptical  doubts 
with  regard  to  my  senses.  Therefore,  I 
consider  this  imitiuctive  belief  as  one  of  the 
best  gifts  of  Nature.  I  thank  the  Author  of 
iny  being,  who  bestowed  it  upon  me  before 
the  eyes  of  my  reason  were  opened,  and 
still  bestows  it  upon  me,  to  be  my  guide 
where  reason  leaves  me  in  the  dark.  And 
now  I  yield  to  the  direction  of  my  senses, 
not  from  instinct  only,  but  from  confidence 
and  trust  in  a  faithful  and  beneficent  Moni- 
tor, grounded  upon  the  experience  of  his 
paternal  care  and  goodness. 

In  all  this,  I  deal  viith  the  Author  of  my 
being,  no  otherwise  than  I  tliought  it  reason- 
able to  deal  with  my  parents  and  tutors.  I 
believed  by  instinct  whatever  they  told  me, 
long  before  I  had  the  idea  of  a  lie,  or  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  tlieir  deceiving  me. 
Afterwards,  upon  reflection,  I  found  they 
had  acted  like  fair  and  honest  people,  who 
wislied  me  well.  I  found  that,  if  I  had  not 
believed  what  they  told  me,  before  I  could 
give  a  reason  of  my  belief,  I  had  to  this  day 
been  little  better  than  a  changeling.  And 
although  this  natural  credulity  liath  some- 
times occasioned  my  being  imposed  upon 
by  deceivers,  yet  it  hath  been  of  infinite 
advantage  to  me  upon  the  whole ;  therefore, 
I  consider  it  as  another  good  gift  of  Nature. 
And  I  continue  to  give  that  credit,  from 
reflection,  to  those  of  whose  integrity  and 
veracity  I  have  had  experience,  which  be- 
fore I  gave  from  instinct. 

Tliere  is  a  much  greater  similitude  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  between  the  testis 
mony  of  nature  given  b^  our  senses,  and 
the  testimony  of  men  given  by  language. 
The  credit  we  give  to  both  is  at  first  tlie 
efiect  of  instinct*  only.  When  we  grow 
up,  and  begin  to  reason  about  them,  the 
credit  given  to  human  testimony  is  re- 
strained and  weakened,  by  the  experience 
we  have  of  deceit.  But  the  credit  given  to 
the  testimony  of  our  senses,  is  established 
and  confirmed  by  the  uniformity  and  con- 
stancy of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Our  perceptions  are  of  t^o  kinds :  sonic 
are  natural  and  original ;  others  acquired, 
and  the  frait  of  experience.  When  I  per- 
ceive that  this  is  the  taste  of  cyder,  that  of 
brandy  ;  that  this  is  the  smell  of  an  opple, 
that  of  an  orange  ;  that  this  is  the  noise  of 
thunder,  that  the  ringing  of  bells ;  this  the 
sound  of  a  coach  passing,  that  the  voice  of 
such  a  friend :  these  perceptions,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  are  not  originaWthey  are 
acquired.  But  the  perception  which  I  have, 
by  touch,  of  the  hardness  and  softness  of 
bodies,  of  their  extension,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion, is  not  acquired — it  is  original. 


•   Oil  the  pTotrJciy < 
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In  1^  our  senses,  the  aequir^  [>eraep- 
liotiA  are  tnanf  more  timn  the  origtimi, 
WpecUkLly  IB  sight.  By  tlib  Bens<^  we  per- 
oeive  Qngtna.Uy  the  TLBiblD  figiir«  aad  colour 
of  boilife*  oiih »  JUid  their  vi&ibk  place :' 
but  wu  itani  to  (lerc^ivu  by  the  eve,  almost 
eteryihing  which  wt?  ciui  perceive  by 
toych.  The  origiiud  perceptionB  of  tliia 
MoBc  lerve  only  mi  ^tgfui  to  iairodtice  the 
ocquireii. 

The  idgns  by  ti^bich  objects  arc  [>refiented 
to  lu  in  percoptiod,  ure  the  kngua^  of 
Nature  to  nmti ;  and  as,  in  roany  respects, 
ir  bath  great  affinity  with  the  Unguuge  nf 
nam  to  inan,  »€»  particularly  In  thi»,  thai 
bt^b  are  partly  B*tunil  and  orJ;^'iml,  partly 
acquired  by  eustom.  Our  oH^itial  or 
natuol  pf'reeptlonfi  are  amklogous  to  the 
natural  lati^iage  of  Euan  to  uiun,  of  « hieh 
ire  Ufok  notice  in  tJte  fourth  chapter ;  and 
our  acquired  percepttona  are  aiuJogous  to 
artificial  language,  whieb,  in  our  mother- 
tongue,  IB  got  Tery  much  in  the  «artie  man* 
Iter  with  wa  acquired  percept  ions — as  we 
ahaU  alWwwrda  more  fuHy  expLun* 

Nnt  only  men^  but  child  reu,  iiliots,  and 
bmlee,  acquire  by  habit  nuiiiy  pereepttoUB 
wbioh  they  had  not  originally.  Altnost 
every  employtuent  in  life  hath  ^jerccptions 
of  this  hind  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  Tbe 
shepherd  kuo«»a  every  sheep  of  hia  flock,  a« 
we  do  our  acqnaintanee^  and  can  pick  tbeni 
out  of  another  flock  one  by  one.  The 
butcher  kno^s  by  eight  tbe  weight  and 
^jiiality  of  Ilia  btn  ves  and  sheep  before  they 
are  killed  The  fanucr  pereeivea  by  his 
eye,  very  nearly,  the  quantity  of  hay  in  a 
rii^k,  or  of  eorn'in  a  beap^  The  sailor  me»> 
tbe  hurt!  eu,  the  built,  and  tbe  distance  of 
a  flliip  at  €€41,  while  she  ta  a  great  war  off. 
Erery  man  accustomed  to  ^-riting,  diatin-^ 
goial:^  hk  wjquaintance  by  their  band- 
writing,  »  bo  dom  by  tbeir  faces.  And 
the  pamterdifctinp^iAbes,  in  the  wcrks  of  hiii 
arlii  the  ntyle  of  all  tbe  gre^^t  masters.  In 
a  word,  acquired  perception  is  very  different 
in  diflerent  penmiiii,  act'ordtng  to  the  divers- 
ity of  objecta  about  whicli  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  tbe  application  tliey  bestow  in 
oheerrirT^  them. 

Pert^  111  not  only  to  he  distin- 

guthheil  :aiori}  hut  likewtno  from 

that  kiivf>»ji--iK*  wf  the  ohjeets  «f  iwiist^ 
whieh  is  got  by  reasoning.  There  is  no 
reaaoning  iti  peroeptbn^  ad  hath  been  oh- 
f^erved.  The  belief  which  is  implied  in  it, 
ia  the  eSeet  of  instincts  But  there  are 
many  thin|i,  witli  regard  to  aeo^bto  eb^ 
jeetSi  whidi  we  eto  inli^  fmrn  wluA  we 
pereeiro ;  arid  muk  ^QPfltowoca  ol  reaaon 
tmgbt  to  be  dlBtiognliliad  ttam  wliat  isi 
niepply  pf^rocir^     When  I  Jeok  At  the 
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moon,  I  peweive  lier  to  be  sometimeH  oir- 
cular,  E^metitnea  horned,  and  sonietime« 
gibbouM,  This  is  sample  pereeptioti.  and  is 
tbe  same  in  the  phiiosopber  und  in  tbe 
down  :  but  fn^ni  these  varioud  up|>ear;ir]ef'*t 
of  ber  enlightened  part,  I  infer  that  i^lie  is 
really  of  a  spherical  figure.  This  conclu^ 
sion  h  not  obtained  by  simple  pe inception, 
but  by  reasoning.  Simple  perception  haa 
the  f^me  relation  to  tlie  coiiclusiona  of  rea- 
ftin  drawn  from  tuir  perceptjoiis,  as  the 
astiomji  in  iralhematica  have  to  the  pro- 
posttiisns.  I  cannot  demonstrate  that  twu 
quantities  which  are  equal  to  the  aanie 
qnantitVi^  are  equni  to  each  otJier  ;  neither 
can  I  demouatrate  that  the  tree  which 
I  pt-rceive,  exists.  But,  by  the  constitution 
of  niy  nature,  my  belief  is  irraaiatihly  car- 
rieii  along  by  my  apprehension  of  tbe 
axirvm ;  and,  by  the  constitution  of  my 
nature,  my  beHef  is  no  leas  irresistibly  car- 
ried aleug  by  my  perception  el  the  tree^ 
All  rea^uing  is  from  principle?;.  Tbe  flt^ 
principles  of  tnatiiematical  retusouing  ar^ 
mathetnaticnl  axictms  and  definitions;  and 
tbe  fifvt  principles  of  all  our  reasoning 
about  cxiatences,  are  our  periseptionH.  Thij 
lirst  principles  of  every  kind  of  rcaaonine 
are  given  ua  by  Nature^  and  are  of  equal 
authority  with  the  farulty  uf  reason  ttaelf, 
which  15  also  the  gift  of  Nature.  The  cou- 
chi^iona  af  fv^sou  are  all  built  upon  fimt 
principJes*,  ;ind  can  have  no  oth^'r  fnunda- 
tion.  ^loift  justly,  therefore,  do  mucIj  prin- 
ciples disdain  to  be  tried  by  reason,  aud 
taugh  at  all  the  artillery  of  tbe  logician, 
when  it  b  directed  againeit  them. 

WHien  a  lung  train  of  reasoning  ia  neces* 
aary  in  demonstrating  a  mathematical  pro* 
position,  it  is  easily  distixiguiahed  from  in 
axiom  i  and  they  seem  to  te  things  of  a  veri^ 
diffeit^^nt  nature.  But  theie  ai«  lome  pm- 
poeitloiis  which  lie  so  near  lo  axJonw,  tkil 
LI  L»  diffiL<ult  to  say  whether  they  ought  to 
be  held  as  sxioms,  or  demonstrated  as  prn- 
poeition.%  Tbe  tame  thing  holds  with 
regard  to  perception,  and  the  eon«hliiani 
drawn  from  it.  Some  of  ibeae  conehiaiAlM 
follow  our  t»ercepttons  ao  e^ly,  and  are  so 
iiumediately  connecterJ  wilh  them,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  ti%  the  limit  which  divides  the 
one  from  the  other. 

Perception t  whether  onginal  or  acquired, 
implies  no  exercise  of  r^iaoD  ;  and  ia  com- 
mon to  men,  children,  idiots,  and  brutea. 
The  more  obTkius  oondnsiona  drawn  fruut 
our  perceptions,  by  reasnn,  make  what  w« 
^1  ^immm  vnkfntandinff ,-  by  wliidEt  mm 
onnikiet  thetnaelve^  in  the  eonmiMi  Man 
of  life,  and  by  whidi  they  tarn  ikHkogMmi 
from  iriiota.  The  ni ore  rsmolo  commkm 
which  are  drawn  fmm  our  pefeeptloiM,  hj 
rm0m%  make  what  wc  eotumonly  call  ^nfn>  « 
in  th«  irariifus  p^rt*  of  niitnre,  wbeibcr  in 
Mgrlmilturvi  ntcdieiiie,  mechftllioi,  or  in  any 
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part  of  natural  philosophy.  When  I  see  a 
garden  in  good  order,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  things  of  the  best  kinds,  and  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition,  I  immedi- 
ately conclude  from  these  signs  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  gardener.  A  farmer, 
when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  and  perceives 
tluLt  the  neighbouring  brook  overflows  his 
field,  concludes  that  a  great  deal  of  rain 
hath  fallen  in  the  night.  Perceiving  his 
fence  broken,  and  his  com  trodden  down, 
he  concludes  that  some  of  his  own  or  his 
neighbours*  cattle  have  broke  loose.  Per- 
ceiving that  his  stable-door  is  broke  open, 
and  some  of  his  horses  gone,  he  concludes 
that  a  thief  has  carried  them  off.  He  traces 
the  prints  of  his  horses*  feet  in  the  soft 
ground,  and  by  them  discovers  which  road 
the  thief  hath  taken.  These  are  instances 
of  common  understanding,  which  dwells  so 
near  to  perception  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  line  which  divides  the  one  from  the  other. 
In  like  manner,  the  science  of  nature  dwells 
80  near  to  common  understanding  that  we 
cannot  discern  where  the  latter  ends  and  the 
former  begins.  I  perceive  that  bodies  lighter 
tlum  water  swim  in  water,  and  that  those 
which  are  heavier  sink.  Hence  I  conclude, 
that,  if  a  body  remains  wherever  it  is  put 
under  water,  whether  at  the  top  or  bottom, 
it  is  precisely  of  the  same  weight  with  water. 
If  it  will  rest  only  when  part  of  it  is  above 
water,  it  is  lighter  than  water.  And  the 
greater  the  part  above  water  is,  compared 
with  the  whole,  the  lighter  is  the  body.  If 
it  had  no  gra>ity  at  all,  it  would  make  no 
impression  upon  the  water,  but  stand  wholly 
above  it.  Thus,  every  man,  by  common 
understanding,  has  a  rule  by  which  he 
judges  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies 
•which  swim  in  water :  and  a  step  or  two 
more  leads  him  into  the  science  of  hydro- 
statics. 

All  that  we  know  of  nature,  or  of  exist- 
ences, may  be  compared  to  a  tree,  which 
^  hath  its  root,  trunk,  and  branches.  In  this 
tree  of  knowledge,  perception  is  the  root, 
common  understanding  is  the  trunk,  and 
tlie  sciences  are  the  branches. 


Seclion  XX J, 

OF  TMK  PKOC'ESS  OF  NATURE  IN  PKRCKPTION. 

Although  there  is  no  reasoning  in  per- 
ception, yet  there  are  certain  means  and 
instruments,  which,  by  the  appointment  of 
nature,  must  intervene  between  the  object 
and  our  |>erception  of  it ;  and,  by  these, 
our  perceptions  are  linnted  and  regulated. 
First,  If  the  object  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  organ  of  sense,  there  nmst  be  some 
medium  which  passes  botwccn  them.  Thus, 
in  vision,  the  rays  of  light ;  in  hcaruig,  the 


vibrations  of  elastic  air;  in  smelling,  the 
effluvia  of  the  body  smelled— must  pass  from 
the  object  to  the  organ ;  otherwise  we  have 
no  perception.*  Shecondly,  There  must  be 
some  action  or  impression  upon  the  organ 
of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  object,  or  by  the  medium  that 
goes  between  them.  Thirdly,  The  nerves 
which  go  from  the  brain  to  the  organ  must 
receive  some  impression  by  means  of  that 
which  was  made  upon  the  organ ;  and,  pro- 
bably, by  means  of  tlie  nerves,  some  im- 
pression must  be  made  upon  the  brain. 
Fourthly,  The  impression  made  upon  the 
organ,  nerves,  and  brain,  is  followed  by  a 
sensation.  And,  hist  of  all,  This  sensation 
is  followed  by  the  perception  of  the  object -f 

Thus,  our  perception  of  objects  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  train  of  operations ;  some  of  which 
affect  the  body  only,  others  affect  the  mind. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  nature  of  some 
of  these  operations ;  we  know  not  at  all  how 
they  are  connected  together,  or  in  what  way 
they  contribute  to  that  perception  which  is 
the  result  of  the  whole ;  but,  by  the  laws  of 
our  constitution,  we  perceive  objects  in  this, 
and  in  no  other  way. 

There  may  be  other  beings  who  can  per- 
ceive external  objects  without  rays  of  light, 
or  vibrations  of  air,  or  effluvia  of  bodies— 
without  impressions  on  bodily  organs,  or 
even  without  sensations;  but  we  are  so 
framed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  that,  even 
when  we  are  surrounded  by  external  objects, 
we  may  perceive  none  of  them.  Our  faculty 
of  perceiving  an  object  lies  dormant,  until 
it  is  roused  and  stimulated  by  a  certain 
corresponding  sensation.  Nor  is  this  sens- 
ation always  at  hand  to  perform  its  office ; 
for  it  enters  into  the  mind  only  in  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  corresponding  impres- 
sion made  on  the  organ  of  sense  by  the  ob- 
ject. 

Let  us  trace  this  correspondence  of  im- 
pressions, sensations,  and  perceptions,  as 
far  as  we  can — ^beginning  with  that  which 
is  first  in  order,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  bodily  organ.  But,  alas  !  we  know  not 
of  what  nature  these  impressions  are,  far 
less  how  they  excite  sensations  in  the  mind. 

We  know  that  one  body  may  act  upon 
another  by  pressure,  by  percmision,  by  at- 
traction, by  repulsion,  and,  probably,  in 
many  other  ways  which  we  neither  know 
nor  have  names  to  express.  But  in  which 
of  these  ways  objects,  when  perceived  by 
us,  act  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  these 
organs  upon  the   nerves,  and  the  nerves 


♦  The  only  object  ot  pfrception  U  the  immediate 
objc-ct.  '1  he  din:  ant  reality—  he  niodiatc  object,  oi 
object  simply  of  KvU\  and  other  p  ilo»ophers— inun. 
knoun  to  the  perception  of  •ease,  and  only  reached 
by  reason iii^.—  H. 

f  That  ti'mation  prop  r  precedw  p-  rcijt'  on  pro. 
pfr  i«  a  false  assumption.  They  aie  simultaneout 
clem*  nts  nf  the  saine  inoiviMble  energy.— ll. 
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iipof]  the  bmin,  we  know  uot*  Can  any 
ma^ii  tell  me  how,  m  viaioDj  the  raja  of  Lii^bt 
ai^  upfiii  the  refiri/ij  how  the  ri^fiia  acta 
ujKJii  the  nptic  ijervpj  aiid  how  Ihe  optic 
nerve  acta  upon  the  brain  ?  No  man  cao, 
Wfaeti  1  f<?«l  thi'  p&m  of  the  gout  iu  mj^ 
toe^  I  know  that  tber?  in  a&me  unusual  im* 
iireauon  mttde  uptm  tbnt  part  of  mj  bod^. 
But  of  what  kind  b  It  ?  Are  the  9nmU 
vv«8eb  distended  with  strnie  rti'dunilant 
daAtiCji  Of  unelnstm  fluid?  Are  the  tibn^ 
unuflually  stretehetl  ?  Are  tb(?y  torn 
liundief  by  fun^e,  or  gnawed  and  L*orroded 
igr  iome  acrid  humour  ?  I  can  answer 
QOM  of  these  question-^  All  that  I  feel  is 
pain  J  which  is  not  an  impression  upon  the 
body^  but  upon  the  mitiii ;  and  all  ilmt  I 
pen^e]ve  by  thi$  FienBation  is*  tliat  some  dm- 
temper  m  my  toe  oceaaions  tliia  pain.  But, 
39  I  knttw  not  the  natural  temper  and  tex> 
ture  of  my  toe  wh^n  it  is  at  eai^,  I  know  sa 
little  what  cban^  or  disorder  or  ite  paria 
OfMafflona  this  tmeasy  sensation.  In  like 
manner^  in  every  other  beneationj  there  lb, 
without  dtitibt,  aonie  knpresdon  made  upon 
the  orpn  of  sense ;  bill  an  impreesbn  of 
which  we  know  not  the  nature*  It  i^  tco 
subtile  to  be  discovered  by  eur  ^cnsca,  ajnl 
we  may  make  a  thousand  4'^)nj<'ctur^  wttl> 
out  eoming  near  the  truths  If  we  under- 
hlotid  the  structure  of  our  org»ne  of  sense 
^i  minutely  a";  to  diHCorer  what  effet'tFi  are 
produciHl  upon  them  bj  external  Dbji?etfi, 
t!ib  knuwledge  woutd  contribnte  nothing  to 
onr  pcrei-'ptifin  of  the  object  j  for  they  per- 
eeive  aadi^ttiiictly  uho  know  teajit  about  the 
manner  of  pt.»rct'|iiiont  an  the  gnaiest  adepts. 
It  ia  necessary  that  the  impreasion  be  made 
upon  our  organs,  but  not  tliat  it  be  known. 
Nature  carrtes  on  i\m  part  of  the  pmcesa 
of  percept kw J  without  our  conaciouBneaa  or 
eoncurronce* 

But  we  cannot  be  imconsetous  of  the  next 
fitep  m  thin  prooee&^the  eenfntion  of  the 
lutnd,  which  always  immcdtately  fullowa  the 

~  ~  *  iQ  made  upon  the  h*iily*  It  h 
to  a  seuhatioD  to  be  ft'-Uj  and  it  can 

'  the  habit  of  altondiiig 
wc  itmy  know  them  per- 
fectly. Bui  h«w  are  the  tensfctioos  of  the 
mind  pro*lueetI  hy  (mpreswiont  ujkiIj  the 
body  ?  Of  this  we  art  3h**4utely  l^noriwit, 
having  BO  meaiiA  of  kutT*iii)j;  how  tlie  Imdy 
aiftft  u^nm  the  mind,  or  the  mind  ufKiu  the 
body.  When  i*e  c^mhidi-r  llje  JUititre  s^nd 
Ittribnteeof  bfrth,  they  »L*em  t*j  hv  jm»  ditti^r- 
tilt,  and  no  iiulike,  that  we  can  6  nil  tui  handle 
by  wbieh  Ute  one  may  ky  ho!d  «>f  iht-  *}ihvr. 
llkaro  i»  a  dcrp  and  a  dark  >  ti 

tliem^  which  r  m  r  undefstand  i  n  l-  . : 

an?!  '^'-  - '■■-  -f  'i-'"-  ^>— - 1  .,„„.i„^-  .4jid 

ill  •  \^n* 

,        i  rertain  tni-* 
jitifMit}!!*  ujnuti  t1-<'  biidy  arc  eonjMtantly  fol' 


lowed  by  certain  aensations  of  the  mind ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  band,  eertain  deter- 
ttiinations  of  the  mind  are  eonstaiktly  fuU 
lowed  by  certain  nKflions  in  the  body  ;  but 
we  »ee  not  the  chain  that  ties  these  tblngs 
toget her.  W ho  kni>ws  but  their  connection 
may  be  arbitrary,  and  owing  to  the  will  of 
our  Maker  ?  Perhapa  the  same  HenBations 
might  have  been  oonneeted  with  otlier  im- 
|ii'e«£ioniei^  or  other  bodily  origans.  Per  baps 
we  might  have  been  so  made  as  to  taste  with 
our  Bngerf,  to  Bmell  with  our  ears,  and  to 
hear  by  thenoM'.  Perhaps  ^^e  might  have 
been  so  made  as  to  bavo  all  the  Bt-n^tiouB 
and  perceptions  which  we  have^  wttliout  a]iy 
impreselon  made  upon  our  bodily  organs  at 

Howercr  f1  "  '     -  may  be,  if  Nature 

had  given  ur<  ^  >  e  than  impressions 

made  upon  tliu  ..-'ti^>,  iiud  scns^tuniEi  In  our 
niindfl  eoriT%ponding  to  them,  we  dtuuld.  In 
that  raise.,  have  been  merely  frcniient,  but  not 
perei]iient  beingp^  We  should  never  have 
been  attic  to  fonii  a  ciinception  of  any  ex- 
ternal r4>jeet^  fur  le«6  a  belief  of  its  cxInI- 
euee.  Our  flciiRtttiuns  have  no  resemblance 
to  external  objecta ;  nor  cun  v^e  di^icovcr, 
by  our  reason,  any  nece^-^ary  connection 
between  the  e\i>^tence  of  the  fitrmcr,  and 
thcit  of  the  latter. 

We  might,  perlmps,  have  been  made  of 
such  a  constitution  as  to  have  our  preseBl 
perceptions  counected  with  other  fwuHationa, 
We  lutght,  perhaps,  have  had  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objecls,  without  either  itn- 
prefj«tuu»  Ufiftn  the  organs  of  bense^  or  ficns- 
ations.  Or^  liustly,  The  iiercept'uins  we  have, 
might  have  been  immediately  connected 
with  tlic  impressions  upon  our  organs,  with- 
out any  inter veniiun  of  neuiqitions.  Tfaia 
last  aeenis  really  to  be  tlie  cmse  in  one  in- 
stance—to wit,  in  our  perception  of  the 
visibk'  figure  of  bodiea,  as  was  observed  in 
tl*e  eighth  section  of  this  chapter. 

*l  he  procesti  of  Nature^  m  pcrceptioii  by 
the  seniH^  may,  tlterefore,  b«  conceived  as  a 
k  i  lid  of  drama,  wherein  wamn  tblt^  inr  per- 
forfiied  behind  the  seenew,  others  are  repr^ 
svhUhI  to  the  mind  in  diHercnt  ^'erics^  one 
euceeedin^  another.  The  intpreroitiu  made 
by  the  ohjf*ct  u^kon  the  organ,  either  by  im^ 
ineidiate  r^mtact  or  by  pome  intervening 
medium^  a^^  well  as  the  iniprt»«ion  inada 
upon  the  nerves  and  brain,  is  | ^'rf urmed 
l^h  in  d  I  h  e  scetios,  aiidth«  mi&d  scfs  nothing 
of  it  But  tferj  Mi^  inprss^on,  hy  th^ 
laws  of  the  dms*,  li  felbvod  by  a  s«nsa* 
tion^  which  is  Uie  tot  seetw  exhibited  to 
the  mind ;  and  thb  men*  b  quickty  Mie- 
eeedcd*  by  anttiher,  which  In  lh«  ptffCp^ 
tion  of  the  object 

In  this  dtama.  Nature  is  tbe  aetor,  we 
are  the  apeetators.     We  know  nothing  *4 
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the  machmery  by  means  of  whicli  every 
different  impression  upon  the  organ,  nerves, 
and  bmin,  exhibits  its  corresponding  sens- 
ation; or  of  the  machinery  t>y  means  of 
which  each  sensation  exhibits  its  corre- 
sponding perception.  We  are  inspired  with 
the  sensation,  and  we  are  inspired  with  the 
corresponding  perception,  by  means  un- 
known.* And,  because  the  muid  passes 
immediately  from  the  sensation  to  that  con- 
ception and  belief  of  the  object  which  we 
have  in  perception,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  passes  from  signs  to  the  things  signified 
by  them,  we  have,  therefore,  call^  our 
sensations  signs  of  ertemtU  objects ;  finding 
no  word  more  proper  to  express  the  func- 
tion which  Nature  hath  assigned  them  in 
I)erception,  and  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  their  corresponding  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  a  resemblance 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified ; 
and  indeed  no  sensation  can  resemble  any 
external  object  But  there  are  two  things 
necessary,  to  our  knowing  thines  by  means 
of  signs.  First,  That  a  real  connection 
between  the  sign  and  thing  signified  be 
established,  either  by  the  course  of  nature, 
or  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  men. 
When  they  are  connected  by  the  course  of 
nature,  it  is  a  natural  sign  ;  when  by  hu- 
man appointment,  it  is  an  artificial  sign. 
Thus,  smoke  is  a  natural  sign  of  fire  ;  cer- 
tain features  are  natural  signs  of  anger : 
but  our  words,  whether  expressed  by  arti- 
culate sounds  or  by  writing,  are  artificial 
signs  of  our  thoughts  and  purposes. 

Another  requisite  to  our  knowing  things 
by  signs  is,  that  the  appearance  of  the  sign 
to  the  mind,  be  followed  by  the  conception 
and  belief  of  the  thing  signified.  Without 
this,  the  sign  is  not  understood  or  interpreted ; 
and,  therefore,  is  no  sign  to  us,  however 
fit  in  its  own  nature  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
mind  passes  from  the  appearance  of  a  natu- 
ral sign  to  the  conception  and  belief  of  the 
thing  signified — by  original  principles  of 
our  constUutiony  by  custom^  and  by  reason- 
ing. 

Our  original  perceptions  are  got  in  the 
first  of  these  way-,  our  acquired  percep- 
tions in  the  second,  and  all  that  reason  dis- 
covers of  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  third. 
In  the  first  of  these  ways,  Nature,  by  means 
of  the  sensations  of  touch,  informs  us  of  the 
hardness  and  softness  of  bodies ;  of  their 
extension,  figure,  and  motion  ;  and  of  that 
space  in  which  they  move  and  are  placed — 
as  hath  been  already  explained  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  this  inquiry.  Ami,  in  the  second 
of  these  ways,  she  iiifontis  us,  by  means  of 
our  eyes,   of  almost  all  the  name  things 


•     On  pcrceptlmi  m  a  rr«rl.itl»ii>.<*a  iniraculrtu* 
rv,  lati-.n"— Mv  Jac«>l>iN  •'  David  Humo/'— IT. 


which  originally  we  could  perceive  only  by 
touch. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  more 
[mrticularly  how  we  learn  to  perceive  so 
many  things  by  the  eye,  which  originally 
could  be  perceived  only  by  touch,  it  will  be 
proper.  First,  To  point  out  the  signs  by 
which  those  things  are  exhibited  to  the  eye, 
and  their  connection  with  the  things  signi- 
fied by  them  ;  and,  Secondly,  To  consider 
how  the  experience  of  this  connection  pro- 
duces tliat  habit  by  which  the  mind,  with- 
out any  reasoning  or  refiecti>n,  passes  from 
the  sign  to  the  conception  and  belief  of  the 
thing  signified. 

Of  all  the  acquired  perceptions  which  we 
have  by  sight,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
perception  of  the  dis'ance  of  objects  from 
the  e\e;  we  shall,  therefore,  particularly 
consider  the  signs  by  which  this  perception 
is  exhibited,  and  only  make  some  general 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  signs  which  are 
used  in  other  acquired  perceptions. 


Section  XXII. 

OF  TIIK  SIUNS  BY  WHICH  WE    LKARN  TO 
PaaCSIVE  DISTANCB  FROM  THE  EVE. 

It  was  before  observed  in  general,  tliat 
the  original  perceptions  of  sight  are  signs 
which  serve  to  introduce  those  that  are 
acquired ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  no  other  signs  were  employed  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  several  motions  of  the 
eyes,  which,  in  order  to  distinct  vision, 
must  be  varied,  according  as  the  object  is 
more  or  less  distant ;  ana  such  motions  be- 
ing  by  habit  connected  with  the  correspond- 
ing distances  of  the  object,  become  signs  of 
those  distances.*  These  motions  were  at 
first  voluntary  and  unconfined  ;  but,  as  the 
intention  of  nature  was  to  produce  perfect 
and  distinct  vision  by  their  means,  we  soon 
learn  by  experience  to  regulate  them  accord- 
ing to  that  intention  only,  without  the  least 
reflection. 

A  ship  requires  a  different  trim  for  every 
variation  of  the  diiection  and  strength  of 
the  wind ;  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
borrow  that  word,  the  eyes  require  a  differ- 
ent trim  for  everv  degree  of  light,  and  for 
every  variation  of  the  distance  of  the  object, 
while  it  is  within  certain  limits.  The  eyes 
are  trimmed  for  a  particular  object,  by  ooii- 
tracting  certain  muscles  and  relaxing  others; 
as  the  ship  is  trimmed  for  a  particular  win<l 
by  draiK-ing  certain  ropes  and  slackening; 
others.  The  sailwr  learns  the  trim  of  his 
ship,  as  we  learn  the  trim  of  our  eyes,  by 
experience.  A  ship,  although  the  noblrf't 
machine  that  human  art  can  boast,  is  ftr 


•  Sec  alK)rr,  p.  I«<i,  nntr  •  —II, 
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inferior  to  the  eye  hi  tLLH  respect,  ikmt  it 
reqturea  art  atiil  ingenuity  to  navigate  Uer  ^ 
and  A  Bailor  inii^t  kiiow  what  rope^  be  tnust 
pull  J  and  wliat  bo  mivsi  slacken,  to  tit  her 
10  n  particular  wind  ;  but  with  snch  «ijfM?rior 
H  tsdoui  U  the  fabric  of  the  eye,  aud  the 
principlei'  of  its  mi>tion  cimtrived,  that  It 
requires  uo  art  tior  ingoiiuity  to  Be«  by  iU 
Kvtn  thivt  pat^t  of  vLniion  vvbieh  t&  got  by 
expenetit*,  U  attained  by  idiots.  W"*?  need 
not  kni>w  what  iiiUActes  we  are  to  contract, 
»nd  wh&t  we  nn:^  to  relax^  in  order  to  fit 
(ho  ^ye  t4>  A  luirticiilar  distance  of  the  object. 

But^  although  we  nre  not  comicious  of  ihc 
lootiuiift  we  pi^rfanin  hi  order  to  fit  tli**eye9 
to  the  diAtAuce  of  the  object,  we  are  )on* 
f«cious  of  the  effort  employed  In  producing 
the^  motions  ;  nml  probably  have  aouie 
HenBatioi)  which  accompanies  them,  to  which 
we  give  liua  little  atteutiau  as  to  other  seofuv- 
tiozis^  And  thus,  an  effort  conacioualy  c%- 
eited,  OF  a  eetiAHiieti  consequent  upon  that 
effort,  Cornell  U>  be  conimned  with  the  dU-  j 
tance  of  the  object  whtoh  gave  occasion  to 
It,  and  by  thiA  eouj  auction  becomes  a  sign 
of  th&t  dktanoe.  Some  instances  of  this 
will  a|»|>«ar  Iti  cou»ideHug  the  mvana  or 
t*igns  by  which  we  learn  to  see  tlie  tlistance 
of  objects  from  ttie  €ye.  In  Ihe  enutnera^ 
tion  of  theseTi  we  agree  with  Dr  Ptirterfieldj 
notwithstanding  that  distance  firtnt  the  cye^ 
in  his  opinion^  is  perceived  orif^rimllyt  but^ 
in  our  opiuiunj  by  oxperieuee  only^ 

In  general,  when  a  near  4  object  aOcct«  the 
eye  in  one  manner,  nnd  the  £Lame  object, 
pi  need  at  a  greater  distJiuce,  aifects  it  in  a 
differeiil  manner,  these  varioufi  affections 
of  the  e>e  become  signs  of  tlje  corrcfipcmd* 
ing  dkUutce^,  The  means  of  peroeiting 
distance  by  the  eye  wiil  therefore  he  eii- 
ptained  b)'  shewijig  In  whjit  varioua  waya 
objects  afleet  the  eye  dUTerently,  accordiof 
to  their  proximity  or  distance. 

K  It  ifi  wdl  known,  iliat,  to  ftne  objects 
dktiuctly  at  various  disunc^ts,  the  form  of 
Ihe  eye  niUiit  undergo  some  change  :  and 
nature  hath  given  ua  the  power  of  adapting 
it  to  near  objects,  by  the  contnict*.on  of 
certain  musclifs,  and  to  distant  frhjcits  by 
the  contraction  of  other  muscks.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  111  is  Is  done,  and  the 
muscular  part«  employed,  anatomii^ts  do  not 
ait  o^ther  agte&  The  ingen  ions  Dr  Jn  rin, 
ill  hiB  eiieellent  enay  on  dkitiiict  and  india^ 
tiuct  vision^  8e<>iii«  to  hxv%  given  the  moal 
pmbublc  account '  f  thia  maltef  ;  and  to  him 
I  refef  the  reader.* 

But,  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which 
this  change  of  the  form  of  the  eye  is  ef* 
fei?ted,  it  ks  certain  tlut  }-ottn|  pcnple  hav« 
ednuoonly  the  power  of  adapting  their  ey«s 


•  111*"  iiifi  >  Ir  irhltjh  the  e%L-  U  ,itx 
iiiueh^tictitkHi  tfrtftA  iht?  itwtt  rtHHrir ;  >  . 


to  all  distancee  nf  the  object,  from  sl^  or 
seveu  inches,  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  i  so 
as  lo  have  perfect  and  di^ttinct  vision  at  any 
distance  within  these  linuts.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  effort  wc  con««cioualy  em- 
ploy to  adapt  the  eye  tu  any  particular  dis- 
tance of  objects  within  these  limits^  will  be 
connected  and  associated  with  that  dis- 
tance, and  will  become  a  sign  of  it.  When 
the  object  h  removed  beyond  the  farthest 
limit  of  distinct  visiou,  It  wiU  be  seen  in- 
distinctly ;  but,  more  or  leu  an^  according 
as  tu  distanoe  is  greater  or  leaa ;  so  that 
tliti  degrees  of  indiatinctnoia  of  the  object 
itiay  become  the  fiigns  of  diatweca  eouiii- 
dcmyy  beyond  the  farthest  limit  of  distinel 
vision* 

If  A>e  had  no  other  mean  but  this,  of  per- 
ceiving distance  of  viaible  objects,  lite  most 
dijitant  wauM  not  appear  to  be  above  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  eye,  and  tlie  tops  of 
houses  and  trees  would  seem  U*  touch  the 
ctoudft ;  for,  in  that  case.,  the  aigoa  of  all 
git^ter  distances  being  the  same,  they  have 
the  fiame  signitieation,  and  give  the  same 
perception  of  distance^ 

But  it  is  of  mure  importance  to  observe, 
that,  because  the  nearest  limit  of  dutlnct 
vifilon  in  the  tune  of  youth,  when  we  leant 
lo  perceive  distance  by  the  t*yo,  is  aboni 
n\  or  seven  inches,  no  object  seen  dis- 
tinctly ever  app&irs  to  be  uenrer  than  aix 
or  seven  iacfaea  from  the  eye.  We  can, 
by  ut,  make  a  small  object  appeal'  dis- 
tinct, when  it  ia  in  reality  not  above  haJf 
an  inch  from  the  eye;  either  by  using  a 
single  uiicroscoper  or  by  Jooking  through 
a  emiill  pin-hole  in  a  card.  When,  by 
cither  of  these  means^  an  object  is  made 
to  appear  distinct,  however  small  ita  dis- 
tance is  in  reality,  it  se«ma  to  be  removed 
at  least  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seveit 
inches  -  that  is,  within  the  limits  of  dbtinct 
vision* 

This  observation  is  the  more  unportant, 
because  !t  affords  the  only  reafwii  we  can 
give  why  an  otiject  ia  magnified  either  by  a 
single  microeoope,  or  by  being  seen  through 
a  pin-hole ;  and  the  only  mean  by  which 
we  can  afloertam  the  degree  in  which  the 
object  will  be  magnified  hy  either.  Thna, 
if  the  object  is  really  half  an  inch  distant 
from  the  eye^  and  appears  to  be  seven  inches 
distant,  its  dtaineter  will  seeni  to  be  enlarg«4l 
in  the  same  proiKirtioti  as  ita  distance^  tltal 
ia,  fotirtet^n  ttmce. 

2.  In  order  to  direct  both  eyea  to  an 
object,  the  optic  axes  must  have  a  greater 
or  less  inelinntion,  according  oa  the  objei*! 
is  n«»rer  or  more  distant.  And,  although 
w©  are  not  conscious  of  thia  inclination, 
ytt  w©  are  eonscioiis  of  the  effort  employed 
in  it.  By  this  mean  we  perceive  smaJl 
distances  more  accurately  than  we  couJd 
dn  by  the  eonformation  of  the  eye  only. 
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And,  therefore,  we  find,  that  those  who  have 
lost  the  sight  of  oue  eye  are  apt,  even 
witliin  arm's-length,  to  make  mistakes  in 
the  distance  of  objects,  which  are  easily 
avoided  by  those  who  see  with  both  eyes. 
Such  mistakes  are  often  discovered  in  snuff- 
ing a  candle,  in  threading  a  needle,  or  in 
filling  a  tea-cup.* 

When  a  picture  is  seen  with  both  eyes, 
and  at  no  great  distance,  the  representation 
appears  not  so  natural  as  when  it  is  seen 
only  with  oue.  The  mtention  of  painting 
being  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  to  make  things 
appear  at  different  distances  which  in  reality 
are  upon  the  same  piece  of  canvass,  this 
deception  is  not  so  easily  put  upon  both 
eyes  as  upon  one  ;  because  we  perceive  the 
distance  of  visible  objects  more  exactly  and 
determinately  with  two  eyes  than  with  one. 
If  the  shading  and  relief  be  executed  in  the 
best  manner,  the  picture  may  have  almost 
the  same  appearance  to  one  eye  as  the 
objects  themselves  would  have ;  but  it  cannot 
have  the  same  appearance  to  both.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  artist,  but  an  unavoid- 
able imperfection  in  the  art.  And  it  is 
owing  to  what  we  just  now  observed,  that 
the  perception  we  have  of  the  distance  of 
objects  by  one  eye  is  more  uncertain,  and 
more  liable  to  deception,  than  that  which 
we  have  by  both. 

The  great  impediment,  and  I  think  the 
only  invincible  impediment,  to  that  agree- 
able deception  of  the  eye  which  the  painter 
aims  at,  is  the  perception  which  we  have  of 
the  distance  of  visible  objects  from  the  eye, 
partly  by  means  of  the  conformation  of  the 
eye,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  the  inclination 
of  the  optic  axes.  If  this  perception  could 
be  removed,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  picture 
might  not  be  made  so  perfect  as  to  deceive 
the  eye  in  reality,  and  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  original  object.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  a  picture,  we  ought, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  exclude  these  two 
means  of  perceiving  the  distance  of  the 
several  parts  of  it. 

In  order  to  remove  this  perception  of  dis- 
tance, the  connoisseurs  in  painting  ilso  a 
method  which  is  very  j)roper.  They  look 
at  the  picture  with  oue  eye,  through  a  tube 
which  excludes  the  view  of  all  other  objects. 
By  this  method,  the  principal  mean  whereby 
we  perceive  the  distance  of  the  object — to 
wit,  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes— is  en- 
tirely excluded.  I  would  humbly  propose, 
as  an  improvement  of  this  method  of  view- 
ing pictures,  that  the  aperture  of  the  tube 
next  to  the  eye  should  be  very  small.  If  it  is 
as  small  as  a  pin-hole,  so  much  the  bettor, 
providing  there  be  light  enough  to  see  the 
picture  clearly.    The  reason  of  this  proposal 


*  The  Mine  remark  i«  made  hy  many  optical  wri. 
t-  Tft  old  and  new.— 11. 


is,  that,  when  we  look  at  an  object  through 
a  small  aperture,  it  will  be  seen  distinctly, 
whether  the  conformation  of  the  eye  be 
adapted  to  its  distance  or  not ;  and  we  have 
no  mean  left  to  judge  of  the  distance,  bat 
the  light  and  colouring,  which  are  in  the 
painter's  power.  If,  therefore,  the  artist 
performs  his  part  properly,  the  picture  will 
by  this  method  affect  the  eye  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  object  represented  would 
do  ;  which  is  the  perfection  of  this  art 

Although  this  second  mean  of  perceiving 
the  distance  of  visible  objects  be  more  de- 
tenninate  and  exact  tlum  the  first,  yet  it 
hath  its  limits,  beyond  which  it  can  be  of 
no  use.  For  when  the  optic  axes  directed 
to  an  object  are  so  nearly  parallel  that,  in 
directing  them  to  an  object  yet  more  distant, 
we  are  not  conscious  of  any  new  effort,  nor 
have  any  different  sensation,  there  our  per- 
ception of  distance  stops ;  and,  as  all  more 
distant  objects  affect  the  eye  in  the  same 
manner,  we  perceive  them  to  be  at  the 
same  distance.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
sun,  moon,  pknets,  and  fixed  stars,  when 
seen  not  near  the  horizon,  appear  to  be  all 
at  the  same  distance,  as  if  they  touched  the 
concave  surface  of  a  great  sphere.  The 
surface  of  this  celestial  sphere  is  at  that 
distance  beyond  which  all  objects  affect 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner.  Why  this 
celestial  vault  appears  more  distant  towards 
the  horizon,  than  towards  the  zenith,  will 
afterwards  appear. 

3.  The  colours  of  objects,  according  as 
they  are  more  distant,  become  more  faint 
and  languid,  and  are  tinged  more  with  the 
azure  of  the  intervening  atmosphere;  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  their  minute  parts 
become  more  indistinct,  and  their  outline 
less  accurately  defined.  It  is  by  these 
means  chiefly,  that  painters  can  represent 
objects  at  very  different  distances,  upon  the 
same  canvass.  And  the  diminution  of  the 
magnitude  of  an  object  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  making  it  appear  to  be  at  a  great 
distance,  without  this  degradation  of  colour, 
and  indistinctness  of  the  outline,  and  of  the 
minute  parts.  If  a  painter  should  make  a 
human  figure  ten  times  less  than  other 
human  figures  that  are  in  the  same  piece, 
having  the  colours  as  bright,  and  the  out- 
line and  minute  parts  as  accurately  defined, 
it  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  man 
at  a  great  distauce,  but  of  a  pigmy  or  Lilli- 
putian. 

When  an  object  hath  a  known  variety  of 
colours,  its  distance  is  more  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  gradual  dilution  of  the  colours 
into  one  another,  than  when  it  is  of  one 
uniform  colour.  In  the  steeple  which 
stands  before  me  at  a  small  distance,  the 
joinings  of  the  stones  are  clearly  percepti- 
ble ;  the  grey  colour  of  the  stone,  and  the 
white  cement  are  dbtiiictly  limited  :  when 
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I  »(>c  it  at  a  greater  distance,  tlie  joinings 
of  the  stones  are  less  distinct,  and  the  colours 
of  the  stone  and  of  the  cement  begin  to 
dilute  into  one  another :  at  a  distance  still 
greater,  the  joinings  disappear  altogether, 
and  the  variety  of  colour  vanishes. 

In  an  apple-tree  which  stands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  feet,  covered  with 
flowers,  I  can  perceive  the  figure  and  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  petals ;  pieces  of 
branches,  some  larger,  others  smaller,  peep- 
ing through  the  intervals  of  the  leaves — 
some  of  them  enlightened  by  the  8un*s  rays, 
others  shaded  ;  and  some  openings  of  the 
sky  are  perceived  through  the  whole.  When 
I  gradually  remove  from  this  tree,  the  ap- 
pearance, even  as  to  colour,  changes  every 
minute.  First,  the  smaller  parts,  then  the 
larger,  are  gradually  confounded  and  mixed. 
The  colours  of  leaves,  petals,  branches, 
and  sky,  are  gradually  diluted  into  each 
other,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  becomes 
more  and  more  uniform.  This  change  of 
appearance,  corresponding  to  thesevenU  dis- 
tances, marks  the  distance  more  exactly  than 
if  the  whole  object  had  been  of  one  colour. 

Dr  Smith,  in  liis  **  Optics,"  gives  us  a  very 
curious  observation  made  by  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, in  his  travels  through  Italy  and  Sicily. 
He  observed,  That,  in  those  countries, 
cities  and  palaces  seen  at  a  great  distance 
appeared  nearer  to  him  by  several  miles 
than  they  really  were ;  and  he  very  judi- 
ciously imputed  it  to  this  cause,  That  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  air,  gave 
to  very  distant  objects  that  degree  of 
briglitness  and  distinctness  which,  in  the 
grosser  air  of  his  own  country,  was  to  be 
seen  only  in  those  that  are  near.  The 
purity  of  the  Italian  air  hath  been  assigned 
as  the  rca^^on  why  the  Italian  painters 
commonly  give  a  more  lively  colour  to  the 
sky  than  the  Flemish.  Ought  they  not, 
for  the  same  reason,  to  give  less  degrad- 
ation of  the  colours,  and  less  indistinct- 
ness of  the  minute  parts,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  very  distant  objects  ? 

It  is  very  certain  that,  as  in  air  uncom- 
monly pure,  we  are  apt  to  think  visible 
objects  nearer, and  less  than  they  really 
are,  so,  in  air  uncommonly  foggy,  we  are 
apt  to  think  them  more  distant  and  larger 
than  the  truth.  Walking  by  the  sea-side 
in  a  thick  fog,  I  sec  an  object  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  man  on  horseback,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  My  com- 
panion, who  has  better  eyes,  or  is  more 
accustomed  to  see  such  objects  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, assures  me  that  it  is  a  sea- 
gull, and  not  a  man  on  horseback.  Upon 
a  second  view,  I  immediately  assent  to  hLs 
opinion  ;  and  now  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sea  -gull,  and  at  the  distance  only  of  seventy 
or  eighty  yards.  The  mistake  made  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  correction  of  it,  are  both 


so  sudden,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether 
to  call  them  by  the  name  of  judgmen  ,  or 
by  tliat  of  timj^  perception. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute  about 
names  -,  but  it  is  evident  that  my  belief, 
both  first  and  last,  was  produced  rather  by 
signs  than  by  arguments,  and  that  the 
mind  proceeded  to  the  conclusion  iu  both 
cases  by  habit,  and  not  by  ratiocination. 
And  the  process  of  the  mind  seems  to  have 
been  i\m — First,  Not  knowing,  or  not 
minding,  the  eflect  of  a  foggy  air  on  the  vis- 
ible appearance  of  objects,  the  object  seems 
to  me  to  have  that  degradation  of  colour, 
and  that  indistinctness  of  the  outline,  wliieh 
objects  have  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile ; 
therefore,  from  the  visible  appearance  as  a 
sign,  I  immediately  proceed  to  the  belief 
tlut  the  object  is  half  a  mile  distant. 
Then,  this  distance,  together  with  the  vis- 
ible magnitude,  signify  to  me  the  real 
magnitude,  which,  supposing  the  distance 
to  be  half  a  mile,  must  be  equal  to  tliat 
of  a  man  on  horseback ;  and  the  figure, 
considering  the  indistinctness  of  the  outline, 
agrees  with  that  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
Thus  the  deception  is  brought  about.  But 
when  I  am  assured  that  it  is  a  sea-gull,  the 
real  magnitude  of  a  sea-gull,  together  with 
tlie  visible  magnitude  presented  to  the  eye, 
immediately  suggest  the  distance,  which, 
in  this  case,  cannot  be  above  seventy  or 
eighty  yards :  the  indistinctness  of  the 
figure  likewise  suggests  the  fogginess  of  the 
air  as  its  cause  ;  and  now  the  whole  chain 
of  signs,  and  things  signified,  seems  stronger 
and  better  connected  than  it  was  before ; 
the  half  mile  vanishes  to  eighty  yards; 
the  man  on  horseback  dwindles  to  a  sea- 
gull ;  I  get  a  new  perception,  and  wonder 
now  I  got  the  former,  or  what  is  become  of 
it ;  for  it  is  now  so  entirely  gone,  that  I 
cannot  recover  it 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that,  in  order  to 
produce  such  deceptions  from  the  clearness 
or  fogginess  of  the  air,  it  must  be  uncom- 
monly clear  or  uncommonly  foggy  ;  for  we 
learn,  from  experience,  to  make  allowance 
for  that  variety  of  constitutions  of  the  air 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  observe, 
and  of  which  we  are  aware.  Bishop 
Berkeley  therefore  committed  a  mistake, 
when  he  attributed  the  large  appearance  of 
the  horizontal  moon  to  the  faiutness  of  her 
light,  occasioned  by  its  passing  through  a 
larger  tract  of  atmosphere  :*  for  we  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  see  the  moon  in  all 
degrees  of  faintness  and  brightness,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  that  we  learn  to 
make  allowance  for  it ;  and  do  not  imaguic 
her  magnitude  increased  by  the  faintness  of 
her  appearance.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that 
the  horizontal  moon  seen  through  a  tube 
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which  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  interjacent 
ground,  and  of  all  terrestrial  objects,  loses 
all  thiit  unusual  appearance  of  magnitude. 

4.  We  frequently  perceive  the  distance 
of  objects,  by  means  of  intervening  or  con- 
tiguous objects,  whose  distance  or  magni- 
tinle  is  othenvise  known.  When  I  perceive 
certain  fields  or  tracts  of  ground  to  lie  be- 
tween me  and  an  object,  it  is  evident  that 
these  may  become  signs  of  its  distance. 
And  although  we  have  no  particular  in- 
foriiiation  of  the  dimensions  of  such  fields 
or  tracts,  yet  their  similitude  to  others  which 
we  know,  suggests  their  dimensions. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  measure 
with  our  eye  the  ground  which  we  travel, 
and  to  compare  the  judgments  of  distances 
formed  by  sight,  with  our  experience  or  in- 
formation, that  we  learn  by  degrees,  in  this 
way,  to  form  a  more  accurate  judgment  of 
the  distance  of  terrestrial  objects,  than  we 
could  do  by  any  of  the  means  before  men- 
tioned. An  object  placed  upon  the  top  of 
a  high  building,  appears  much  less  than 
when  placed  upon  the  ground,  at  the  same 
dbtance.  When  it  stands  upou  the  ground, 
the  intervening  tract  of  ground  serves  as  a 
sign  of  its  distance  ;  and  the  distance,  to- 
gether with  the  visible  magnitude,  serves 
as  a  sign  of  its  real  magnitude.  But  when 
the  object  \a  placed  on  high,  this  sign  of  its 
distance  is  taken  away:  the  remaining 
signs  lead  us  to  place  it  at  a  less  distance ; 
and  tliis  less  distance,  together  with  the 
visible  magnitude,  becomes  a  sign  of  a  less 
real  magnitude. 

The  two  first  means  we  have  mentioned, 
would  never  of  themselves  make  a  visible 
object  appear  above  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  two  huudred  feet,  distant ;  because,  be- 
yond that  there  is  no  sensible  change,  either 
of  the  conformation  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the 
inchnation  of  their  axes.  The  third  mean 
is  but  a  vague  and  undetenninate  sign, 
when  applied  to  distances  above  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  unless  we  know  the  real  colour 
and  figure  of  the  object ;  and  the  fifth 
mean,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  can 
only  be  applied  to  objects  which  are  fami- 
liar, or  whose  real  magnitude  is  known. 
Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  unknown  ob- 
jects, upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
are  perceived  to  be  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles,  it  is  always  by  this  fourth  mean  tliat 
we  are  led  to  that  conclusion. 

Dr  Smith  hath  observed,  very  justly,  that 
the  known  distance  of  the  terrestrial  objects 
which  terminate  our  view,  makes  that  part 
of  the  sky  which  is  towards  the  horizon 
appear  more  dLjtant  than  that  which  is  to- 
wards the  zenith.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  apparent  figure  of  the  sky  is  not 
that  of  a  hemisphere,  but  rather  a  less  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere.  And,  hence,  likewise, 
it  comes  to  pans,  that  the  diameter  of  the 


sun  or  moon,  or  the  distance  between  two 
fixed  stars,  seen  contiguous  to  a  hill,  or  to 
any  distant  terrestrial  object,  appears  much 
greater  than  when  no  such  object  strikos 
the  eye  at  the  same  time. 

These  observations  liave  been  sufficiently 
explained  and  confirmed  by  Dr  Smith.  I 
beg  leave  to  add,  that,  when  the  visible 
horizon  is  terminated  by  very  distant  ob* 
jects,  the  celestial  vault  seems  to  be  en- 
larged in  all  its  dimensions.  When  I  view 
it  from  a  confined  street  or  lane,  it  bean 
some  proportion  to  the  buildings  that  sur- 
round me  ;  but,  when  I  view  it  from  a  large 
plain,  terminated  on  all  hands  by  hills  whidi 
rise  one  above  another  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  eye,  methinks  I  see 
a  new  heaven,  whose  magnificence  dedaree 
the  greatness  of  its  Author,  and  puts  every 
human  edifice  out  of  countenance ;  for  now 
the  lofty  spires  and  the  gorgeous  palaces 
shrink  into  nothing  before  it,  and  bear  no 
more  proportion  to  the  celestial  dome  than 
their  makers  bear  to  its  Maker. 

5.  There  remains  another  mean  by  which 
we  perceive  the  distance  of  visible  objects — 
and  that  is,  the  diminution  of  their  risible 
or  apparent  magnitude.  By  experience,  1 
know  what  figure  a  man,  or  aiiy  other  known 
object,  makes  to  my  eye  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet — I  perceive  the  gradual  and  pro- 
portional diminution  of  this  visible  figure,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty,  forty,  a  hundred 
feet,  and  at  greater  distances,  until  it  vanish 
altogether.  Hence  a  certain  visible  magni- 
tude of  a  known  object  becomes  the  nigu  of 
a  certain  determinate  distance,  and  carries 
along  with  it  the  conception  and  belief  of 
that  distance. 

In  this  process  of  the  mind,  the  sign  is 
not  a  sensation ;  it  is  an  original  perccp-* 
tion.  We  perceive  the  visible  figure  and 
visible  magnitude  of  the  object,  by  the  ori- 
ginal powers  of  vision ;  but  the  visible  figure 
IS  used  only  as  a  sign  of  the  real  figure,  and 
the  visible  magnitude  is  used  only  as  a  sign 
either  of  the  distance,  or  of  the  raal  nuigiii- 
tude,  of  the  object ;  and,  therefore,  these 
original  perceptions,  like  other  mere  signs, 
pass  through  the  mind  wi^out  any  atten- 
tion or  reflection. 

This  last  mean  of  perceiving  the  dis- 
tance of  known  objects,  serves  to  expUiin 
some  very  remarkable  pluenomena  in  op- 
tics, which  would  otherwise  appear  very 
mysterious.  When  wo  view  objects  of 
known  dimensions  through  optical  glasses, 
there  is  no  other  mean  left  of  determining 
their  distance,  but  this  fifth.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  known  objects  seen  through 
gla^'.ses,  nmst  seem  to  be  brought  nearer,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
^lass,  or  to  be  remov^  to  a  greater  distance, 
m  proportion  to  the  diminishing  power  of 
the  ghiss. 
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If  a  man  who  had  never  before  seen  ob- 
jects through  a  telescope,  were  told  that 
the  telescope,  which  he  is  about  to  use,  mag- 
nifies the  diameter  of  the  object  ten  times ; 
when  he  looks  through  this  telescope  at  a 
man  six  feet  high,  what  would  he  expect 
to  see  ?  Surely  he  would  very  naturally 
expect  to  see  a  giant  six-feet  high.  But 
he  sees  no  such  thing.  The  man  appears 
no  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  conse- 
quently no  bigger  than  he  really  is ;  but  he 
appears  ten  times  nearer  than  he  is.  The 
telescope  indeed  magnifies  the  image  of 
this  man  upon  the  retina  ten  times  in  dia- 
meter, and  must,  therefore,  magnify  his 
visible  figure  in  the  same  proportion ;  and, 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  of 
this  visible  magnitude  when  he  was  ten 
times  nearer  than  he  is  presently,*  and  in 
no  other  case,  this  visible  magnitude,  there- 
fore, suggests  the  conception  and  belief  of 
that  distance  of  the  object  with  which  it 
hath  been  always  connected.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  conceive  this  amplifi- 
cation of  the  visible  figure  of  a  known  ob- 
ject, only  as  the  effect  or  sign  of  its  being 
brought  nearer:  and  we  luive  annexed  a 
certain  determinate  distance  to  every  de- 
gree of  visible  magnitude  of  the  object ; 
and,  therefore,  any  particular  degree  of  vi- 
sible magnitude,  whether  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  or  by  glasses,  brmgs  along  with  it  the 
conception  and  belief  of  the  distance  which 
corresponds  to  it.  This  is  the  reason 
why  a  telescope  seems  not  to  magnify  known 
objects,  but  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
eye. 

When  we  look  through  a  pin-hole,  or  a 
single  microscope,  at  an  object  which  is 
half  an  inch  from  the  eye,  the  picture  of 
the  object  upon  the  retina  is  not  enlarged, 
but  only  rendered  distinct ;  neither  is  the 
visible  figure  enlarged :  yet  the  object  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  twelve  or  fourteen  times 
more  distant,  and  as  many  times  larger  in 
diameter,  than  it  reallv  is.  Such  a  tele- 
scope as  we  have  mentioned  amplifies  the 
ima;;e  on  the  retina^  and  the  visible  figure 
of  the  object,  ten  times  in  diameter,  and  yet 
makes  it  seem  no  bigger,  but  only  ten  times 
nearer.  These  appearances  had  been  long 
observed  by  the  writers  on  optics ;  they  tor- 
tured their  invention  to  find  the  causes  of 
them  from  optical  principles ;  but  in  vain  : 
they  must  be  resolved  into  habits  of  percep- 
tion, which  are  acquired  by  custom,  but 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  original  percep- 
tions. The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  first  furnished 
the  world  with  the  proper  key  for  opening 
up  these  mysterious  appearances;  but  he 
niade  considerable  mistakes  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it  Dr  Smith,  in  his  ebtborate  and  ju- 
dicious treatise  of  *'  Optics,**  hath  applied  it 

•   Sec  nolp  •  p.  9A,  a.— H. 


to  the  apparent  distance  of  objects  seen  with 
gUusses,  and  to  the  apparent  figure  of  the 
heavens,  with  such  happy  success,  that  there 
can  be  no  more  doubt  ibovit  the  causes  of 
these  pheonomena. 


Section  XXIII. 

OF  TMS  SIGNS  USSD  IN  OTHKR  ACQUIRRn  PKR- 
CBPTI0N8. 

The  distance  of  objects  from  the  eye  is 
the  most  important  lesson  in  visioiu  Many 
others  are  easily  learned  in  consequence  of 
it.  The  distance  of  the  object,  joined  with 
its  visible  magnitude,  b  a  sign  of  its  real 
magnitude  :  and  the  distance  of  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  ioined  with  its  visible 
figure,  becomes  a  sign  of  its  real  figure. 
Thus,  when  I  look  at  a  globe  which  stands 
before  me,  by  the  original  powers  of  sight 
I  perceive  only  something  of  a  circular 
form,  variously  coloured.  The  visible  figure 
hath  no  distance  from  the  eye,  no  convexity, 
nor  hath  it  three  dimensions ;  even  its  length 
and  breadth  are  incapable  of  being  mea- 
sured by  inches,  feet,  or  other  linear  mea- 
sures. But,  when  I  have  learned  to  per- 
ceive the  distance  of  every  part  of  thb 
object  from  the  eye,  this  perception  gives  it 
convexity,  and  a  spherical  figure ;  and  adds 
a  third  dimension  to  that  which  had  but 
two  before.  The  distance  of  the  whole 
object  makes  me  likewise  perceive  the  real 
magnitude;  for,  being  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve how  an  inch  or  a  foot  of  length  affects 
the  eye  at  that  distance,  I  plainly  perceive 
by  my  eye  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
^lobe,  and  can  affirm  with  certainty  that 
Its  diameter  is  about  one  foot  and  three 
inches. 

It  was  shewn  in  the  7th  section  of 
this  chapter  that  the  visible  figure  of  a 
body  may,  by  mathematical  reasoning,  be 
inferred  from  its  real  figure,  distance,  and 
position,  with  regard  to  the  eye:  in  like 
manner,  we  may,  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, from  the  visible  figure,  together  with 
the  distance  of  the  several  parts  of  it  from 
the  eye,  infer  the  real  figure  and  position. 
But  this  last  inference  is  not  commonly 
made  by  mathematical  reasoning,  nor,  in- 
deed, by  reasoning  of  any  kind,  but  by  cus- 
tom. 

The  original  appearance  which  the  colour 
of  an  object  makes  to  the  eye,  is  a  sensa- 
tion for  which  we  have  no  name,  because 
it  is  used  merely  as  a  sign,  and  is  never  made 
an  object  of  attention  m  common  life  :  but 
this  appearance,  according  to  the  different 
circumstances,  signifies  various  things.  If 
a  piece  of  cloth,  of  one  uniform  colour,  is 
laid  80  that  part  of  it  is  in  the  sun,  and  part 
in  the  shade,  the  appearance  of  colour,  in 
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these  different  parts,  is  very  different :  yet 
we  perceive  the  colour  to  be  the  same ;  we 
interpret  the  variety  of  appearance  as  a 
sign  of  light  and  khadc,  and  not  as  a  sign 
of  real  difference  in  colour.  But,  if  the 
eye  could  be  so  far  deceived  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  of  light  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  cloth,  we  should,  in  that  case, 
interpret  the  variety  of  appearance  to  signify 
a  variety  of  colour  in  the  parts  of  the  cloth. 

Again,  if  we  8U[)pose  a  piece  of  cloth 
placed  as  before,  but  having  the  shaded  part 
so  much  brighter  in  the  colour  that  it  gives 
the  same  appearance  to  the  eye  as  the  more 
enlightened  part,  the  sameness  of  appear- 
ance will  here  be  inteqtreted  to  signify  a 
variety  of  colour,  because  we  shall  make 
allowance  for  the  effect  of  hght  and  shade. 

When  the  real  colour  of  an  object  is 
known,  the  ap{K>arauce  of  it  indicates,  in 
some  circumstances,  the  degree  of  light 
or  shade ;  in  others,  the  colour  of  the  cir- 
cumambient bodies,  whose  rays  are  reflected 
by  it ;  and,  in  other  circumstances,  it  indi- 
cates the  distance  or  proximity  of  the  ob- 
ject— as  was  observed  in  the  last  section ; 
and  by  means  of  these,  many  other  things 
are  suggested  to  the  mind.  Thus,  an  un- 
usual appearance  in  the  colour  of  familiar 
objects  may  be  the  diagnostic  of  a  disease 
in  the  spectator.  The  appearance  of  things 
in  my  room  may  indicate  sunshine  or  cloudy 
weather,  tljo  earth  covered  with  snow  or 
bUckcncd  with  raui.  It  hath  been  ob- 
served, that  the  colour  of  the  sky,  in  a 
piece  of  painting,  may  indicate  the  country 
of  the  painter,  becatiRe  the  Italian  sky  is 
really  of  a  different  colour  from  the  Flemish. 

It  was  already  observed,  that  the  original 
and  acquired  perceptions  which  we  have 
by  our  senses,  arc  the  language  of  nature 
to  man,  which,  in  many  respects,  hath  a 
great  affinity  to  human  languages.  The 
instances  which  we  have  given  of  aci^uired 
perceptions,  suggest  this  affinity — that,  as, 
in  human  languages,  ambiguities  are  often 
found,  so  this  language  of  nature  in  our  ac- 
quired perceptions  is  not  exempted  from 
them.  We  have  seen,  in  vision  particu- 
larly, that  the  same  ap|>earance  to  the  eye, 
may,  in  different  circumstances,  indicate 
different  things.  Therefore,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  unknown  upon  which  the 
interpretation  of  the  signs  depends,  their 
meaning  must  1>e  ambiguous ;  and  when  the 
circunistances  are  mistaken,  the  meaning 
of  the  signs  must  also  be  mistaken. 

This  is  the  case  in  all  the  phienomena 
which  we  call  fallactet  of  fhe  setmes ;  and 
particularly  in  those  which  are  called 
fallacies  in  vixion.  The  appearance  of 
things  to  the  eye  always  corresponds  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  Nature  ;  therefore,  if  we  speak 
properly,  there  is  no  fallacy  in  the  senses. 
Nature  always  speaketh  the  same  language. 


and  useth  the  same  signs  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  wc  sometimes  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  signs,  either  through 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  or  through 
ignorance  of  the  curciunstances  which  attend 
tlie  signs.* 

To  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  prin« 
ciples  of  optics,  almost  every  experiment 
that  is  made  with  the  prism,  with  the  magio 
lanthom,  with  the  telescope,  with  the  mi- 
croscope, seems  to  produce  some  fallacy  iu 
vision.  Even  the  appearance  ot  a  common 
mirror,  to  one  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  effects  of  it,  would  seem  most  remark- 
ably fallacious.  For  how  can  a  man  be 
more  imposed  upon,  than  in  seeing  that 
before  him  which  is  really  behind  him  ? 
How  can  he  be  more  imposed  upon,  than 
iu  being  made  to  see  hinit^elf  several  yards 
remov^  from  himself?  Yet  children, 
even  before  they  can  8|)eak  their  mother- 
tongue,  learn  not  to  be  deceived  by  these 
appearances.  These,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  surprising  appearances  produced  by 
optical  gUsses,  are  a  part  of  the  visual  lan- 
guage, and,  to  those  who  understand  the 
laws  of  Nature  concerning  light  and  colours, 
are  in  nowise  falUcious,  but  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  true  meaning. 


Sioiion  X.Yir. 

OF  THR  ANALOGY  BETWBSN  P£RCXPT10.N 
AND  TUB  CREDIT  WB  GIVB  TO  Ht'MAN 
TKSTIMONY.'f 

The  objects  of  human  knowledge  are  in- 
numerable ;  but  the  channels  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind  are  few.  Among 
these,  the  perception  of  external  things  by 
our  senses,  and  the  infomuUions  which  we 
receive  upon  human  testimony,  are  not  the 
least  considerable;  and  so  remarkable  is 
the  analogy  between  these  two,  and  the 
analogy  between  the  priiiciples  of  thenund 
which  are  subservient  to  tlio  one  and  those 
which  are  subservient  to  the  other,  that, 
without  further  apology,  we  shall  consider 
them  together. 

In  the  testimony  of  Nature  given  by  the 
senses,  as  well  as  in  human  testimony  given 
by  language,  things  are  signified  to  us  by 
si^s  :  and  in  one  as  well  as  the  other,  the 
jnmd,  either  by  original  principles  or  by 
custom,  parses  from  the  sign  to  the  concep- 
tion and  belief  of  the  things  signified. 

We  have  distinguished  our  i>erceptions 


•  ll.i«  U  I  he  doctrine  of  ArUtotle ;  who  hold* 
that  the  tenwt  never  deceive  us  in  relation  to  their 
proper  objt!Ct4...H. 

f  CoDi|>are  Mt  Stewart's  **  I  lements,"  to<.  I , 
ch.  iu.  S  4.  p.  m.  Second  edition.  Campbell 
••On  Miracles,"  Part  1..  S  >•  Smith's  "Iheorto: 
Moral  Sentiment,"  vol.  II,  p.  fiM.  Sixth  eilition.— 
H. 
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into  origiuAl  atiJ  aequired ;  urui  laugujigp, 
into  natunU  and  artificial  Between 
aoquirod  {)erc<!ptiDn  ami  artificial  languaire^ 
therie  la  a.  great  aiialugy  ;  but  stiU  a  greater 
between   original   perceplioa  and  iiAtuiml 

Ihc  signs  in  original  pereefitioi]  arc  acns^ 
atinnR, cjif  wliieli  Nature  hath  given  ma  j;?eat 
Yarintyf  suited  to  the  rariuty  of  the  thiti|i^ 
nh^ru  fi  ed  hj  them .  Nature  Jiatb  esft&b  IibI  i  e*  I 
a  nal  connection  between  the  Bigtis  and  the 
ttung«  figniBed ;  anjlNatur«  tuUb  abo  tntigbt 
tia  the  Luteri^retattofi  of  the  ftigns — »f>  that^ 
prevluus  to  e^cpertence,  the  sipi  sURgeaU 
the  thing  ftigHiEed,  and  create  the  belief  of 
it. 

The  signs  in  natural  bngtinge  are  feutnrea 
of  tbe  laoo,  gcsiurca  of  the  body,  and  moclu- 
hition^  of  the^  voice  ;  the  variety  of  whieb  ia 
suitcsd  to  the  variety  of  the  tiling  dgniiled 
by  them*  Nature  Imtli  «tahltiilied  a  real 
connection  Itetween  th^se  K^^aa^  aiid  the 
thoughta  and  di^[H\>^ittotts  of  Ifae  mind  which 
ure  signified  by  them;  and  Nature  liftih 
tanght  UH  the  interpretation  of  the>e  &i^» ; 
Eo  that,  previttiu  to  experience^  the  dgtii^ 
suggest  the  thing  siguifitd,  ami  creator  the 
beUefof  it, 

A  man  in  rompany,  liithont  doiuf  gond 
or  evil,  wtiltotit  ittteiing  an  nrttcutale  aound^ 
may  iM^have  htmself  gmcefully,  ciifilly, 
politely  i  ur^  on  Uie  eontntry,  meanly^ 
nide^,  and  impertinently^  VVc  see  the 
dfiipointiitns  of  htA  mind  by  tlieir  natural 
aign«  in  bin  countenance  ai^d  behaTiour,  in 
the  same  manner  ad  w^  poheeivc  the  fijE^ure 
and  oiltrr  i|ualitiefl  of  bodieHf  by  the  seiiKi- 
tiopH  wliieb  nature  bath  connected  with 
them. 

Hie  Big  OB  in  the  natural  brtj^uage  vf  the 
human  countenance  and  bebaviuur,  as  well 
as  the  eigna  in  our  oHgitial  ftereeptionit, 
tiare  the  Hamc  signification  in  all  elimates 
and  in  all  nations ;  mud  the  ikill  of  bt«r- 
prcting  fhem  is  nol  aoquired,  but  mnAte, 

In  acquired  percvptkni,  the  signs  are 
either  aeitaalions,  or  thiQp  wUicb  we  per* 
ofriTe  by  m««tia  ni  sennitooR.  The  con- 
nection between  the  mgn  and  tlie  thing  sig- 
nified^ la  eatabltahed  by  imture;  and  me 
discover  this  cottueetiou  by  ejtperieneej 
Init  not  without  the  ntd  ot  out  original  p^r> 
eeptiona,  or  of  ihoae  which  we  have  already 
aequkred.  After  thb  connection  bt  di£- 
oovered}  the  eign,  in  Uko  manner  as  in 
at%tnal  perception,  always  si^gfe%ts  (be 
things  tifniiied,  and  ercate»  th«  belief  of 
II. 

fa  iftifteiil  langtia^  iN  ilgns  art;  nrtU 
mUOm  loiinda,  mmm  conneetlon  with  the 
thinga  i^nificd  by  tbtnn,  b  cstabl  1*1^1  by 
the  will  of  men  t  ai^d*  in  lemming  our 
mother  toit^inc,  we  dtACtivctf  tbiM  efinnehr'ttnn 
by  expt'HiMi'e  ;  hot  ntJt  witltniif  the  aid  nf 
liatiinil  lii ujnit*|;i\  'tr*4  rtMiit  wii  liad  Iwfun' 


attained  of  artificial  langujigep  And^  affcef 
this  connection  is  discovered,  the  ^ign,  as 
in  natural  language,,  always  ^uggestfi  the 
thing  signified,  and  areatet^  the  belief  of  it. 

Our  original  perceptions  arw  few,  com- 
pared wUb  the  acquired  ;  but,  without  the 
ibrraerj  we  could  not  possibly  attain  the 
latter*  Tn  lil^e  mannoff  natnml  language 
is  seantVT  compnretl  with  artitieia] ;  btil, 
witboin  \\\e  former,  we  could  not  (Kisdbly 
attain  the  latter. 

Our  original  pereeptions,  hb  well  as  the 
natural  bnguage  of  human  features  and 
gcftt ureSf  must  be  rfdohed  into  jp>Brticular 
princip  cfl  of  the  human  constitutioiL  Thua, 
it  IB  by  one  particnhir  prineiple  of  our  con- 
fitituCion  that  certain  features  c\pix¥B  anger; 
and,  by  another  particulnr  principle^  that 
certain  features  express  benevolo  nee.  It  is, 
in  like  manner,  by  one  particular  principle 
of  our  GOi^tution  that  a  eerf ain  sensHtion 
signtfiea  hardness  in  the  body  which  I 
handle;  and  it  is  by  another  particular 
prineiple  that  a  certain  eeiiBntion  ugiiiftei 
niution  iu  tliftt  body. 

But  our  aofjuired  peroepticiiiai  §x^  the 
information  we  receive  by  OMttlls  of  arti- 
ficial language,  must  be  resolved  into  gene- 
ral princtpl^  of  the  human  conf^tittition. 
When  a  paintef  perceives  tliat  this  picture 
is  the  w«rk  of  Itajfhnel^  lluit  the  work  of 
Titian ;  a  jeweller,  that  tbis  is  a  true  dia- 
mond, that  a  counterfeit ;  a  sailor,  that  tluE 
is  A  flhip  of  five  hundred  ton,  tliat  of  four 
hundred ;  these  diHerent  acquired^  fiereep- 
tiona  are  produced  by  the  eame  gc-nenl 
principle  of  the  human  mind,  whicn  have 
a  dttTeritnt  o|iemtion  in  the  same  perHin 
according  as  they  are  varioualy  applied,  and 
in  different  persons  according  to  the  divers- 
ity tif  their  education  and  manner  of  Hfe. 
In  iilic  munner,  when  certain  articnUte 
snunds  convey  to  my  iitind  the  knowledge  of 
the  battle  of  Pfaaraalta,  and  others,  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  buttle  of  Poltowa-*whcti  n. 
Frenchnuin  and  an  Englishman  reeeive  tlie 
snme  infomiatioti  by  dilfetent  ariienlnte 
sounds— the  sij^is  used  in  these  difierent 
eauea,  praduee  the  knowted^  and  betlef  of 
the  things  signified,  hy  nMam  of  th«  samif 
general  pnndples  of  *the  httman  eemstitDf 

tiotft 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  general  prin- 

etples  of  our  eonstitutiun*  which  fit  ua  for 
receiving  infomiation  from  our  fellow -eres*- 
tures  by  tangtwge,  with  tbe  general  prin- 
ciples which  fit  na  for  aequiriiiff  the  per- 
cejition  of  thin^  by  our  sitnii^,  we  kIiaU 
find  them  lo  lie  very  similar  in  their  Ot-ilitre 
and  manner  of  opemtion. 

When  we  bccin  to  leurn   (Hir  metlier- 
tongue,  we  pereeiire,  by  the  help  of  natnml 
lanj^tatte^  tliat  they  who  #peak  to  un  one 
cert;iiiji  wionds  to  e?(.presH  certain  thiu|2s 
wt*  irtiituTi'  the  same  «ound}^  wlipn  we  wrmi** 
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express  the  same  things ;  and  find  tliat  we 
are  understood. 

But  here  a  difReulty  occurs  which  merits 
our  attention,  because  the  solution  of  it 
leads  to  some  original  principles  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  are  of  great  importance, 
and  of  very  extensive  influence.  We  know 
by  experience  that  men  have  used  such 
words  to  express  such  things ;  but  all  ex- 
perience is  of  the  pait,  and  can,  of  itself, 
S've  no  notion  or  belief  of  what  \b  future, 
ow  come  we,  then,  to  believe,  and  to  rely 
upon  it  with  assurance,  that  men,  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  otherwise,  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  same  words  when  they 
think  the  same  things?  Whence  comes 
this  knowledge  and  belief  ~ this  foresight,  we 
ought  rather  to  call  it— of  the  future  and 
voluntary  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures  ? 
Have  they  promised  that  they  will  never 
impose  upon  us  by  equivocation  or  falsehood  ? 
No,  they  have  not.  And,  if  they  had,  this 
would  not  solve  the  difficulty;  for  such 
promise  must  be  expressed  by  words  or  by 
other  signs ;  and,  before  we  can  rely  upon 
it,  we  must  be  assured  that  they  put  the 
usual  meaning  upon  the  signs  whidi  express 
that  promise.  No  man  of  common  sense 
ever  thought  of  taking  a  man*s  own  word 
for  his  honesty ;  and  it  is  evident  that  we 
take  his  veracity  for  granted  when  we  Uy 
any  stress  upon  his  word  or  promise.  I 
might  add,  that  this  reliance  upon  the  de- 
clarations and  testimony  of  men  b  found 
in  children  long  before  they  kuow  what  a 
promise  is. 

Tliere  is,  therefore,  in  the  human  mind 
an  early  anticipation,  neither  derived  from 
experience,  nor  from  reason,  nor  from  any 
compact  or  promise,  that  our  fellow-crea- 
tures will  use  the  same  signs  in  language, 
when  they  have  the  same  sentiments. 

This  is,  in  reality,  a  kind  of  presiicience 
of  human  actions ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  original  principle  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, without  which  we  should  be  in- 
capable of  language,  and  consequently  in- 
capsble  of  instruction. 

The  wise  and  beneficent  Author  of  Na- 
ture, who  intended  that  we  should  be  social 
civatures,  and  that  we  should  receive  the 
matest  and  most  imi>ortant  part  of  our 
knowledge  by  the  information  of  others, 
hath,  for  these  purposes,  implanted  in  our 
natun»  two  principles  tlut  tally  with  each 
other. 

Tlie  first  of  these  principles  is,  a  pro- 
pensity to  speak  truth,  and  to  use  the  sii;ns 
oif  language  so  as  to  convey  our  real  sen- 
timents. This  principle  has  a  powerful 
<ipeimtk>n,  even  in  the  greatest  Ibrs:  for 
where  they  lie  once,  they  speak  truth  a 
Iniiidied  tinie&  Truth  is  always  uppermost, 
and  is  the  natural  issue  of  the  mind.  It 
requNS  no  art  or  training,  no  inducement 


or  temptation,  but  only  that  we  yield  to  a 
natural  impulse.  Lying,  on  the  contrary, 
is  doing  violence  to  our  nature;  and  is 
never  practised,  even  by  the  worst  men, 
without  some  temptation.  Speakine  truth 
is  like  using  our  natural  food,  which  we 
would  do  from  appetite,  although  it  an- 
swered no  end ;  but  lying  is  like  takine 
physic,  which  is  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and 
which  no  man  takes  but  for  some  end  which 
he  cannot  otherwise  attain. 

If  it  should  be  objected.  That  men  may 
be  influenced  by  moial  or  political  consider- 
ations to  speak  truth,  and,  therefore,  that 
their  doing  so  is  no  proof  of  such  an  origi- 
nal principle  as  we  have  mentioned — I 
answer.  First,  That  moral  or  political  con- 
siderations can  have  no  influence  until  we 
arrive  at  years  of  understanding  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  experience, 
that  children  keep  to  truth  invariably,  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  being  influence  by 
such  considerations.  Secondly,  When  we 
are  influenced  by  moral  or  political  con- 
siderations, we  must  be  conscious  of  that 
influence,  and  capable  of  perceiving  it  upon 
reflection.  Now,  when  I  reflect  upon  my 
actions  most  attentively,  I  am  not  conscious 
that,  in  speaking  truth,  I  am  influenced  on 
ordinary  occasions  by  any  motive,  moral  or 
political  I  find  that  truth  is  always  at  the 
door  of  my  lips,  and  goes  forth  aponta- 
neoualy,  if  not  held  Wk.  It  requires 
neither  good  nor  bad  intention  to  bring  it 
forth,  but  only  that  I  be  artless  and  nude- 
signing.  There  may  indeed  be  temptations 
to  falsehood,  which  would  be  too  strong  for 
the  natural  principle  of  veradty,  unaided 
by  principles  of  honour  or  virtue;  but 
where  there  ia  no  such  temptation,  we  speak 
truth  by  instinct— and  this  instinct  is  the 
principle  I  have  been  explaining. 

By  this  instinct,  a  real  connection  is 
formed  between  our  words  and  our  thoughts^ 
and  thereby  the  former  become  fit  to  be 

Xof  the  latter,  which  they  could  not 
wise  be.  And  although  this  connec- 
tion is  broken  in  every  instance  of  l^ing 
and  equivocation,  yet  these  instances  being 
comparatively  few,  the  authority  of  human 
testimony  b  only  weakened  by  them,  but 
not  destroyed. 

Another  original  principle  implanted  in 
us  by  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  disposition 
to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  others,  and  to 
believe  what  they  tell  us.  This  is  the 
counterpart  to  the  former ;  and,  as  tliat 
may  be  called  the  principle  of  veracity,  we 
shall,  for  want  of  a  more  proper  name,  call 
this  th^  pnnc'iTile  of  credulity.  It  is  un- 
limited in  children,  until  they  meet  with 
instances  of  deceit  and  falsehood;  and  it 
retains  a  very  ix>nsiderable  degree  of  st  rength 
through  life. 

If  Nature  had  left  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
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in  tequUibrio,  without  any  inclination  to 
the  side  of  truth  more  than  to  that  of  false- 
hood, children  would  lie  as  often  as  they 
speak  truth,  until  reason  was  so  far  ripened 
as  to  suggest  the  imprudence  of  lying,  or 
conscience,  as  to  suggest  its  immonUity. 
And  if  Nature  had  left  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  in  aguUihrio,  wiUiout  any  inelina^ 
tion  to  the  side  of  belief  more  than  to  that 
of  disbelief,  we  should  take  no  man's  word 
until  we  had  positive  evidence  that  he 
spoke  truth.  His  testimony  would,  in  this 
case,  have  no  more  authority  than  his 
dreams ;  which  may  be  true  or  false,  but 
no  man  is  disposed  to  believe  them,  on  this 
account,  that  they  were  dreamed.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  the  matter  of  testimony, 
the  baUnce  of  human  Judgment  is  by  nature 
inclined  to  the  side  of  belief ;  and  turns  to 
that  side  of  itself,  when  there  is  nothing 
put  into  the  opposite  scale.  If  it  was  not 
so,  no  proposition  that  is  uttered  in  dis* 
course  would  be  believed,  until  it  was 
examined  and  tried  by  reason ;  and  most 
men  would  be  unable  to  find  reasons  for 
believing  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is 
told  them.  Such  distrust  and  incredulity 
would  deprive  us  of  the  greatest  benefits  of 
society,  and  place  us  in  a  worse  condition 
tlian  that  of  savages. 

Children,  on  this  supposition,  would  be 
absolutely  incredulous,  and,  therefore,  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  instruction :  those  who 
had  little  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  of 
the  manners  and  characters  of  men,  would 
be  in  the  next  degree  incredulous :  and  the 
most  credulous  men  would  be  those  of 
greatest  experience,  and  of  the  deepest 
penetration ;  because,  in  many  cases,  they 
would  be  able  to  find  good  reasons  for 
believing  testimony,  which  the  weak  and 
the  ignorant  could  not  discover. 

In  a  word,  if  credulity  were  the  effect  of 
reasoning  and  experience,  it  must  grow  up 
and  gather  strength,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  reason  and  experience  do.  But,  if  it  is 
the  gift  of  Nature,  it  will  be  strongest  in 
childhood,  and  limited  and  restrained  by 
experience  ;  and  the  most  superficial  view 
of  human  life  shews,  that  the  last  is  really 
the  case,  and  not  the  first* 

It  is  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  we 
should  be  carried  in  arms  before  we  are  able 
to  walk  upon  our  legs ;  and  it  is  likewise 
the  intention  of  Nature,  that  our  belief 
should  be  guided  by  the  authority  and  rea- 
son of  others,  before  it  can  be  guided  by 
our  own  reason.  The  weakness  of  the  in- 
fant, and  the  natural  affection  of  the  mother, 
plainly  indicate  the  former ;  and  the  natural 
credulity  of  youth,  and  authority  of  age,  as 
plainly  indicate  the  latter.     The  infant,  by 


•  See,c->ntrn  Printley's *' Examinaf k>i,**  p.  m. 
••Brown'4  1.ect.'  leer.  Ixxxlv. 


proper  nursing  and  care,  acquires  strength 
to  walk  without  support  Reason  hath 
likewise  her  infancy,  when  she  must  be 
carried  in  arms:  then  she  leans  entirely 
upon  authority,  by  natural  instinct,  as  if 
she  was  conscious  of  her  own  weakness ; 
aady  without  this  support,  she  becomes  ver- 
tiginous. When  brought  to  maturity  by 
proper  culture,  she  begins  to  feel  her  own 
strength,  and  leans  less  upon  the  reason  of 
others ;  she  learns  to  suspect  testimony  in 
some  cases,  and  to  disbelieve  it  in  others ; 
and  sets  bounds  to  that  authority  to  which 
she  was  at  first  entirely  subject  But  stilly 
to  the  end  of  life,  she  findis  a  necessity  of 
borrowing  li^ht  from  testunony,  where  she 
has  none  within  herself,  and  of  leaning, 
in  some  degree,  upon  the  reason  of  others, 
where  she  is  conscious  of  her  own  imbe- 
cility. 

And  as,  in  many  instances.  Reason,  even 
in  her  maturity,  borrows  aid  from  testi- 
mony, 80  in  others  she  mutually  gives  aid 
to  it,  and  strengthens  its  authority.  For. 
as  we  find  good  reason  to  reject  testimony  in 
some  cases,  so  in  others  we  find  good  reason 
to  rely  upon  it  with  perfect  security,  in  our 
roost  important  concerns.  The  character, 
the  number,  and  the  dismterestedness  of 
witnesses,  the  impossibility  of  collusion,  and 
the  incredibility  of  their  concurring  in  their 
testimony  without  collusion,  may  give  an 
irresistible  strength  to  testimony,  compared 
to  which  its  native  and  intrinsic  authority 
is  very  inconsiderable. 
^  Having  now  considered  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  mind  which  fit  us  for 
receiving  information  from  our  fellow-crea* 
tures,  by  the  means  of  language,  let  us  next 
consider  the  general  principles  which  fit  us 
for  receiving  the  information  of  Nature  by 
our  acquired  perceptions* 

It  is  undeniable,  and  indeed  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  that  when  we  have  found  two 
things  to  have  been  constantly  conjoined  in 
the  course  of  nature,  the  appearance  of  one 
of  them  is  inmiediately  followed  by  the  con- 
ception and  belief  of  the  other.  The  for- 
mer becomes  a  natural  sign  of  the  latter; 
uidthe  knowledge  of  their  constant  conjunct 
tion  in  time  past,  whether  got  by  experience 
or  otherwise,  is  sufiicient  to  make  us  rely 
with  assurance  upon  the  continuance  of  that 
conjunction. 

This  process  of  the  human  mind  is  so 
familiar  that  we  never  think  of  inquiring 
into  the  principles  upnon  which  it  is  founded. 
We  are  apt  to  conceive  it  as  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  what  is  to  come  must  be  similar 
to  what  is  past  Thus,  if  a  certain  degree 
of  cold  freezes  water  to-day,  and  has  been 
known  to  do  so  in  all  time  past,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  same  degree  of  cold  will 
freeze  water  to-morrow,  or  a  year  hence. 
That  this  is  a  truth  which  all  men  believe  as 
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soon  as  they  iindentand  it,  I  readily  admit ; 
but  the  question  is,  Whence  does  its  evi* 
denoe  arise  ?  Not  from  comparing  the 
ideas,  surely.  For,  when  I  oompare  the 
idea  of  cold  witli  that  of  water  hardened 
into  a  transparent  solid  body,  I  can  per- 
ceive no  connection  between  them :  no  man 
can  shew  the  one  to  be  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  other ;  no  man  can  give  a  shadow  of 
reason  why  Nature  hath  couioined  them. 
But  do  we  not  learn  their  conjunction  from 
experience  ?  True  ;  experience  informs 
us  that  they  have  been  conjoined  in  time 
paai ;  but  no  man  ever  had  any  experience 
of  wliat  is  fiUure :  and  this  is  the  very 
question  to  be  resolved.  How  we  come  to 
believe  that  the  future  will  be  like  the 
pasi9  Hath  the  Author  of  nature  pro- 
mised this  ?  Or  were  we  admitted  to  his 
council,  when  he  established  the  present 
laws  of  nature,  and  determined  the  time 
of  their  continuance.  No,  surely.  In- 
deed, if  wo  believe  that  there  is  a  wise  and 
good  Author  of  nature,  we  may  sec  a  good 
reason  why  he  should  continue  the  same 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  same  connections 
of  thingH,  for  a  long  time  :  Ijecause,  if  he 
did  otherwise,  wo  could  learn  nothing  from 
what  is  past,  and  all  our  experience  would 
be  of  no  use  to  us.  But,  though  this  con- 
sideration, when  we  come  to  the  use  of  rea- 
son, may  confirm  our  belief  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  present  course  of  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  it  did  not  give  rise  to  this 
belief;  for  children  and  idiots  have  this  be- 
lief as  soon  as  they  know  that  fire  will  burn 
them.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  effect  of 
instinct,  not  of  reason.* 

The  wise  Author  of  our  nature  intended, 
that  a  great  and  necessary  part  of  our  know- 
ledge should  l)e  derived  from  experience, 
before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and  he 
hath  provided  means  perfectly  adequate  to 
this  intention.  For,  First,  He  governs  nature 
by  fixed  laws,  so  that  we  find  innumerable 
connections  of  things  which  continue  from 
age  to  age.  Without  this  stability  of  the 
course  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  experi- 
ence ;  or,  it  would  be  a  fiilse  guide,  and  lead 
us  into  error  and  mischief.  If  there  were 
not  a  principle  of  veracity  in  the  human 
mind,  men*s  words  would  not  be  signs  of 
their  thoughts :  and  if  there  were  no  regu- 
larity in  the  course  of  nature,  nr)  one  thmg 
could  be  a  natural  sign  of  another.  Se- 
condly, He  hntli  imphunted  in  human  minds 
an  original  principle  by  which  we  believe 
and  expect  the  continuance  of  the  course  of 
nature,  and  the  continuance  of  those  connee- 

•  Compare  Stewart's  ••  Kfcnficntu,"  toI.  I.,  chap, 
iv  .  ^  5,  p^  in,  sixth  edition  ;  "  PhilcAophical  K$Kiy»,'* 
p  71,  K]q.,  fiiuril)  cdiltoii;  lUnvr  Coliard,  in  Jouf- 
froy'g  *•  Ot>iivr(«(le  Rrid/*  t.  IV  ,  p  ^),  iqg. ;  with 
Priestley'!  ••  Ezamtnation,**  p.  9H»  tqq.  I  merely 
refer  to  works  relative  to  Heidi  dix-trinc— H. 


tions  which  we  have  observed  in  time  past. 
It  is  by  this  general  principle  of  our  nature, 
tliat,  when  two  things  have  been  foimd  con- 
nected in  time  past,  the  appearance  of  the 
one  produces  the  belief  of  the  other. 

I  think  the  ingenious  autlior  of  the '' Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature**  first  observed,  That 
our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of 
nature  cannot  be  founded  either  upon  know- 
ledge or  probabUity :  but,  far  from  conceiv-]  ^ 
ing  it  to  be  an  original  principle  of  tbej    . 
mindf  he  endeavours  to  accoimt  for  it  fromji    ^-^  *' 
his  favourite  hypothesis.  That  belief  is  no-'''      ' 
thing  but  a  certain  degree  of  vivacity  in 
the  idea  of  the  thing  believed.     I  made  a 
remark  upon  this  curious  hypothesis  in  the 
second  chapter^  and  shall  now  make  an- 
other. 

The  belief  which  we  have  in  perception, 
is  a  belief  of  the  present  existence  of  the 
object;  that  which  we  have  in  memory,  is 
a  belief  of  its  past  existence ;  the  belief  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  is  a  belief  of  its 
future  existence  ;  and  in  imagination  there 
is  no  belief  at  all.  Now,  I  would  gladly 
know  of  this  author,  how  one  degree  of 
vivacity  fixes  the  existence  of  the  object  to 
the  present  moment;  another  carries  it 
back  to  time  past ;  a  third,  taking  a  con- 
trary' direction,  carries  it  into  futurity ;  and 
a  fourth  carries  it  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether. Supi>ose,  for  instance,  that  I  see 
the  sun  rising  out  of  the  sea :  I  remember 
to  have  seen  him  rise  yesterday ;  I  believe 
he  will  rise  to-morrow  near  the  same  place ; 
I  can  likewise  imagine  him  rising  in  that 
pUce,  without  any  belief  at  aU.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  this  sceptical  h^'pothesis,  this 
perception,  this  memory,  this  foreknow- 
ledge, and  this  imagination,  are  all  the  same 
idea,  diversified  only  by  different  degrees  of 
vivacity.  The  perception  of  the  sun  rising 
is  the  most  lively  idea ;  the  memory  of  his 
rising  yesterday  is  the  same  idea  a  little 
more  faint ;  the  belief  of  his  rising  to-mor- 
row is  the  same  idea  yet  fainter ;  and  the 
imagination  of  liia  rising  is  still  the  same 
idea,  but  faintest  of  all.  One  b  apt  to 
think,  that  this  idea  might  gradually  pass 
through  all  possible  degrees  of  vivacity  with- 
out stirring  out  of  its  place.  But,  if  we 
think  so,  we  deceive  ourselves ;  for  no  sooner 
does  it  begin  to  grow  languid  tluui  it  moves 
backward  into  time  past  Supposmg  this 
to  be  granted,  we  exiicct,  at  least,  that,  as 
it  moves  backward  by  the  decay  of  its 
vivacity,  the  more  that  vivacity  decays  it 
will  go  back  the  farther,  until  it  rcn^OTJ 
quite  out  of  sight  But  here  we  are  de- 
ceived again ;  for  there  is  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  thb)  declining  vivacity,  when,  as 
if  it  had  met  an  elastic  obstacle  in  its  mo- 
tion backward,  it  suddenly  rebounds  from 
the  \nvit  to  the  future,  without  taking  the 
prcHLut  in  its  way.     And  now,  Imving  got 
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into  tii0  ngiotis  of  futuFitj^,  we  are  upt  to 
think  that  il  ht%&  rootn  enuugtt  to  spend  all 
lla  Fcrnaininir  Tigtiur  t  but  atill  we  ftte  de- 
ceived I  foT^  by  {mother  sprightly  bounds  it 
mounts  up  into  the  airy  region  of  imagina- 
lion.  So  thfit  iile^A,  in  the  gradual  decLen* 
«lon  of  thcit  vivactty,  seem  to  imitjito  the 
infte«tian  of  verba  in  gmmmar.  They  be- 
gin with  tlie  preftent,  and  pro^seed  in  order 
to  the  preterite,  the  futin^,  »nd  the  iiide- 
Bntte.  This  article  of  the  «e«^)tiea1  creed  ia 
indeed  so  full  of  ntj'Btery,  on  ift  Imtever  tide 
we  view  it,  that  they  who  hold  that  creed 
Eire  Tery  injoriously  ciiarged  with  incrc^ 
■luLity  ;  for,  to  me,  it  apj^cars  to  rei|Utre  oa 
nmeh  faith  a«  that  of  St  Athanafiiufr 

Hovvever^  we  Agree  with  the  author  of 
the  "  Tr^atiiie  of  Human  Xatupe,*'  in  this, 
That  onr  be  ^  ief  of  th  e  fon  tlnxiance  of  u^tn  re^fi 
laws  i^i  not  derived  from  reason.  H  m 
mi  instinctive  pr^?«cjciice  of  the  openitioD* 
of  nature,  ^ery  like  to  that  prescience  of 
human  tctisma  whieh  nmkeA  ns  rely  upon 
the  testunony  ol  our  fellow. creatures  ;  and 
aSj  witlwut  the  l«tfer,  we  should  be  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  itiformatinn  from  men  by 
language,  so,  without  the  former,  we  ahould 
be  inapable  nf  reoeivi*  f  the  Information  of 
tiatnre  by  means  of  experieiiop^i 

AU  our  knowledge  of  natnre  beyond  our 
original  percept ictns^  is  got  by  cxperi^ce^ 
and  eonsietfl  in  the  iuterpretotion  of  nataral 
eigtta.  The  constaTicy  cif  nature's  iawB 
oonneeta  tlie  Hign  w  ith  the  thing  ftignifled  ; 
and)  by  the  nntural  principle  jtnt  now  ex* 
plniucd,  we  rely  upon  the  contimtBiiee  of 
the  con iicei  ions  which  eiiperience  hath  dls~ 
eovered  i  and  ihwe  the  appearance  of  the 
sipi  'm  fol  towed  by  the  belief  of  the  thing 

Upon  this  principle  of  our  constitution, 
not  ojily  acquired  r*foepr!on,  but  all  iiKlae- 
live  reaMtninjff  and  ftll  our  rea»oning  fn>m 
analogy,  ia  ^rtntuded  i  and,  therefuri-^  dtr 
WKOk  €^  another  namtt,  we  shall  big  l«ave 
In  eill  it  tite  in  iuenv*-  prindpk.  1 1  ia  fWim 
Ibe  Ibfte  of  thin  prmciple  itmi  ««  imfoe- 
^-^^ly  aaient  lo  that  axwim  npmi  which  all 
kMfwlM^e  of  mature  b  buiU,  That 
df  the  aame  kind  mmt  have  the 
aame  canne ;  for  f^rcn  and  ctiu**?*,  in  the 
nperationi!  of  nahire^  n^eau  nothing  hut 
signs  and  the  things  si^inrliiiHj  by  tiiem.  We 
pcrcotTB  no  proper  cauisality  or  efficiency  iti 
any  natural  cause  ;  but  only  a  Q0nn«^etkm 
efllablishcd  by  the  crmr?.^*  of  uatare  between 
il  and  wliat  \»  titUfnt  m  cReet,  Anteeed* 
ently  to  all  reai«jning,  \vt?  have^  by  our  pon- 
»litution,  an  »ntici|Vition  that  there  is  a 
fixed  and  ak^ly  coitrse  fvf  n^lurc  :  and  wt* 
have  an  vm^'f  di?»ire  »o  dini'ovcr  thi-*  coufw 
of  nature.  1^'  ■  -  *  ■  ■  * -^  f  n  cverv  eontuiictbn 
of  things  wlu  it«elf«  and  eipect 

theoentinunii  >  i-onitniGtinn*   And, 

when  mteli  a  cunj unci  kin  lina  been  often 


obierredj  we  conceive  the  lliings  to  be 
iMkturally  connected,  and  the  apiiearance  of 
one,  without  any  reasoning  or  rejection, 
carries  along  with  it  the  belief  of  the  other. 

If  any  reader  bIiouM  imagine  that  thi 
inductive  principle  may  be  reaolved  into 
wimt  philodciphcrs  uaually  call  the  msotri^ 
at  ion  of  idsas^  let  him  obAerve,  that^  by 
thia  principle,  natural  eigna  are  not  aaso* 
eiate^  with  the  idea  only,  but  with  tJie  be« 
lief  of  the  things  signified.  Now,  this  can 
with  no  projiriety  be  colled  nn  asRociatiuu 
of  ideas,  unless  ideas  and  Wlief  be  one  and 
the  same  thing.  A  child  has  found  tlie 
prick  of  a  pin  conjoined  with  pam ;  hence 
he  believes,  and  knows,  that  these  thingv 
are  naturally  conaected  ;  he  knowi>i^that  the 
one  will  always  foliow  the  other.  If  any 
man  will  call  this  only  au  association  of  ideas, 
I  dispute  not  about  worda,  but  I  think  he 
speaJce  veij  iinproperiy.  For,  if  we  exprtia 
it  in  plain  ETiglbh,  it  b  a  fire«eienee  that 
things  which  he  hath  found  conjoined  in 
time  past,  will  be  conjoined  in  time  to 
C4?me.  A  nd  t h  is  preadcnce  is  not  the  effect 
of  retasoning,  but  of  an  original  prineipte  of 
human  nature,  which  1  have  called  tks 
iiniuctiv^  principle.* 

This  principle,  like  tliat  of  credulity^  is 
unlimited  in  infancy,  nnd  gfadually  re- 
stnuned  and  regulated  as  we  grow  up«  It 
leads  us  often  into  mistakes ;  but  is  of  In-^ 
finite  advantage  upon  the  wh<jle.  By  it,  the 
child  once  burnt  shune  the  fire  *  by  it,  he 
likewtfc  runs  away  from  the  surgeon  by 
whom  he  was  inoculated*  It  is  beticr  that 
he  ahonld  do  the  last,  tjiau  tlial  he  should 
not  do  the  ^nL 

But  the  misukes  we  are  led  into  by  these 
two  natural  prinei|ileB,  are  of  a  different 
kind.  Men  eonwtinice  lead  ns  into  mis- 
tAki%  when  we  petfeetty  undcT^tand  their 
lauguago,  by  speaking  Vn^  But  Nature 
n«ter  miaknidi  us  in  thia  way ;  her  bin- 
guap  »  always  true;  and  it  is  only  by 
mismterpreting  it  that  we  fall  into  error. 
There  miut  m  many  aceidental  eonjunc- 
tkMiS  cf  thtain,  as  weU  as  nattiml  conuec- 
Hotis  f  snd  the  former  arc  apt  to  be  mis> 
talcen  for  the  tatter.  Thus^  in  tlie  inslanee 
above  mentioned,  the  child  connectttl  the 
pain  of  inoculation  with  tlie  Aurj^tn ; 
whereas  it  was  really  connected  with  the 
incision  only*  PhikiopherR,  and  tnen  of 
seieuoe^  arv  not  eitenipted  from  micli  mis- 
takes ;  ixideed,  all  Cake  ri.^*wniiiig  in  ]<hilo- 
•opby  is  owing  to  tlieni ;  it  is  dniwn  froni 
experlniceand  anhlogy^  as  well  as  jnBirt!a> 
son  in  g,  otherwise  it  could  have  no  vcnsimili* 
tude  I  but  the  on*  is  tm  unskilful  and  rash, 


•  Thl»oi'>ertl"f»iflthf  •' : 

%%iV  lp«T!l»  **  AHnclJlt  ion  of  /  . . 

l*«r  ofiMtnCipUnti  TXtn  i^iiif-  I1M  oni; 

It*  •!!  tilt  irn  i^lnl  niMlllk.^i^M-iL— If. 
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the  other  a  just  and  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion of  natural  signs.  If  a  child,  or  a  man 
of  common  un&rstanding,  were  put  to 
interpret  a  book  of  science,  written  in  his 
mother-tongue,  how  many  blunders  and 
mistakes  would  he  be  apt  to  fiUl  into  ?  Yet 
be  knows  as  much  of  this  language  as  is 
necessary  for  his  manner  of  life. 

The  language  of  Nature  is  the  universal 
study;  and  the  students  are  of  different 
classes.  Brutes,  idiots,  and  children  em- 
ploy themseWes  in  this  study,  and  owe  to  it 
all  their  acquired  perceptions.  Men  of  com- 
mon understanding  make  a  greater  pro- 
gress, and  learn,  by  a  small  degree  of 
reflection,  many  things  of  which  <mildren 
are  Ignorant. 

Philosophers  fill  up  the  highest  form  in 
this  school,  and  are  critics  in  the  language 
of  nature.  All  these  different  classes  have 
one  teacher — Experience,  enlightened  by 
the  inductive  principle.  Take  away  the 
light  of  this  inductive  principle,  and  Ex- 
perience is  as  blind  as  a  mole :  she  may, 
indeed,  feel  wliat  is  present,  and  what  im- 
mediately touches  her ;  butBhe  sees  nothing 
that  is  either  before  or  behind,  upon  the 
right  hand  or  upon  tlic  left,  future  or  past. 

The  rules  of  inductive  reasoning,  or  of  a 
just  interpretation  of  Nature,  as  well  as  the 
fallacies  by  which  we  are  apt  to  misinter- 
pret her  language,  have  been,  with  wonder- 
ful sagacity,  delmeated  by  the  great  genius 
of  Lord,  Bacon :  so  that  hia  "  Novum 
Crganum^*  may  justly  be  called  "  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Language  of  Nature.**  It  adds 
ereatly  to  the  merit  of  this  work,  and  atones 
for  its  defects,  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  the  world  had  not  seen  any  tole- 
rable model  of  inductive  reasoning,*  from 
which  the  rules  of  it  might  be  copied.  The 
arts  of  poetry  and  eloquence  were  grown  up 
to  perfection  when  Aristotle  described  tliem ; 
but  the  art  of  interpreting  Nature  n^'as 
yet  in  embryo  when  Bacon  delineated  its 
manly  features  and  proportions.  Aristotle 
drew  his  rules  from  the  best  models  of 
those  arts  that  have  yet  appeared ;  but  the 
best  models  of  inductive  reasoning  tliat 
have  yet  appeared,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
third  book  of  the  "Principia,"  and  the 
"Optics,"  of  Newton,  were  drawn  from 
Bacon*s  rules.  The  purpose  of  all  those 
rules,  is  to  teach  us  to  distinguish  seeming 
or  apparent  connections  of  things,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  from  such  an  are  real. 

Tlie^  that  are  unskilful  in  inductive 
reasonmg,  are  more  upt  to  fall  into  error 
hi  their  reatoninpt  from  the  phtenomena  of 
nature  than  in  their  acquired  perceptions  ; 
because  we  often  reason  from  a  few  in- 
ftances,  and  thereby  are  apt  to  mistake  acci- 
dental conjunctions  of  things  for  natural 

«  Yet  (UHlro  wa«  anterior  to  Baron.— H. 


connections:  but  that  habit  of  passing 
without  reasoning,  from  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified,  wmch  constitutes  acquired 
perception,  must  be  learned  by  many  in* 
stances  or  experiments ;  and  the  number  of 
experiments  serves  to  disjoin  those  things 
which  have  been  accidentally  oonjoinedy 
as  well  as  to  confirm  our  belief  of  natural 
connections. 

From  the  tune  that  children  begin  to  use 
their  hands,  Nature  directs  them  to  handle 
everjrthing  over  and  over,  to  look  at  it 
while  they  handle  it,  and  to  put  it  in  va- 
rious positions,  and  at  various  distances 
from  the  eye.  We  are  apt  to  excuse  this 
as  a  childish  diversion,  because  they  must 
be  doing  something,  and  have  not  reason 
to  entertain  themselves  in  a  more  manly 
way.  But,  if  we  think  more  justly,  we 
shall  find,  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
most  serious  and  important  study ;  and,  if 
they  had  all  the  reason  of  a  philosopher, 
they  could  not  be  more  properly  employed. 
For  it  is  this  childish  employment  that 
enables  them  to  make  the  proper  use  of 
their  eyes.  They  are  thereby  every  day 
acquiring  habits  of  perception,  which  are 
of  greater  importance  than  anything  we 
can  teach  them.  The  original  perceptions 
which  Nature  gave  them  are  few,  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and, 
therefore,  she  made  them  capable  of  ac- 
quiring many  more  perceptions  by  habit. 
And,  to  complete  her  work,  she  hath  given 
them  an  unwearied  assiduity  in  applying  to 
the  exercises  by  which  those  perceptions  are 
acquired. 

This  is  the  education  which  Nature  gives 
to  her  children.  And,  since  we  have  fallen 
upon  this  subject,  we  may  add,  that  another 
|jart  of  Nature*s  education  is,  That,  by  the 
course  of  things,  children  must  often  exert 
all  their  muscular  force^  and  employ  all 
their  ingenuity,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  and  satisfy  their  little  appetites. 
What  they  desire  is  only  to  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  labour  and  patience,  and 
many  disappointments.  By  the  exercise 
of  body  and  mind  necessary  for  satisfying 
their  desureif  they  ac<]^uire  agility,  strength, 
and  dexterity  in  their  motions,  as  well  as 
health  and  vigour  to  their  constitutions; 
thsy  learn  patience  and  perseverance; 
they  learn  to  bear  pain  without  dejection, 
and  disappointment  without  despondence. 
The  education  of  Nature  is  most  perfect  in 
savages,  who  have  no  other  tutor  ;  and  we 
see  tha^  in  the  quickness  of  all  their  senses, 
in  the  agility  of  their  motions,  in  the  hardi- 
ness of  their  constitutions,  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  minds  to  bear  hmiger, 
thirst,  pain,  and  disappointment,  they  com- 
monly far  exceed  the  civilized.  A  mo(>t 
ingenious  writer,  on  this  account,  seems  to 
prefer  the  savage  life  to  that  of  societv. 
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Bat  the  education  of  N&Ctire  could  iterer 
(if  il^tf  produce  &  Rousscati.  It  is  the 
inltfution  of  Nature  tlmt  bum&n  educ^- 
ticiD  ahouM  be  joined  t^ti  her  iiLHtitution,  !□ 
(inter  to  form  the  man.  And  she  hnth 
Rtted  UH  for  human  cdueatioD,  hy  the  Datura! 
principles  of  imiLatlon  and  eredulit}'t  which 
discover  them^elrea  almost  in  infancy^  aa 
well  as  by  others  which  are  *A  later  growth* 

When  the  education  which  we  receive 
from  men,  does  not  give  scope  to  the  educa- 
tion (if  Nature,  it  ia  wrong  directed  ;  it  tends 
to  liurt  otir  faculties  of  fjerception,  and  to 
ecervnte  lM)th  the  hody  and  mind.  Nature 
hath  her  waj  of  rearing  men,  as  fihe  hAth 
of  curing  their  dts^tsi^  The  art  of  niedi* 
cine  is  to  fellow  Nature,  to  imitata  and  to 
uaist  her  in  tht»  cure  of  diseases ;  and  ti*e 
mrt  of  eitticatiou  is  to  follow  Nature,  to 
aasifit  Riid  to  Imitate  her  In  her  way  of 
rearing  meu.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  J )» lea  res  followed  Nature  in  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  their  children  to  be  giKid 
archers,  when  they  hung  their  dinner  aloft 
by  a  thread,  and  left  the  younkers  to  briug 
it  down  by  their  akill  in  archery* 

The  etlucatioa  of  Nature-,  without  any 
more  human  care  tlian  ia  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  life,  tnakes  a  perfect  eavage.  HumAU 
education,  joined  to  that  of  Nature,  ma>' 
make  a  good  citizen ,  a  skilful  arti^in,  or  o 
weU-bred  man  ;  but  rcaaon  and  reBectiou 
must  superadd  their  tutory,  in  order  to 
produce  a  Roueseau,  a  Bacuu^  or  a  Newton, 

NotwithiS^inding  the  innumerable  errors 
committed  in  human  education,  there  is 
hardly  any  education  so  liad  as  to  be  woR^e 
than  nonet  And  I  apprehend  that,  if  even 
Rousseau  were  to  choose  whether  toeduoitte 
a  Bon  among  the  French,  the  Italiam;,  the 
Chinese,  or  among  the  Es^maux,  he  would 
ttot  glw  tlie  preference  to  the  last. 

When  Reason  is  properly  emplojet^  she 
will  eonlimi  the  doeunieiita  of  Naluf%  whkh 
are  always  troe  and  wholesome ;  ibe  will 
dij-tingiiish,  in  the  documents  of  human 
CH^lueaiionj  the  gnod  from  the  bud,  rejecting 
the  last  with  modesty,  and  adhering  to  the 
first  with  reverence. 

Most  men  continue  all  their  days  to  be 
just  what  Nature  and  human  education 
made  them.  Their  mannern,  their  opmions, 
their  virtut-S',  and  their  vices,  are  all  got  by 
habit^  iuiiuUion,  and  instruction;  aud  rea> 
sou  boB  little  or  qo  ^diare  in  fonning  them. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

rnvTJiiNiiso  mifLRCTjoifi  vvOTi  THWortr«if>KN 
or  rHrLOBoFHUi*  ON  tiii»  sriurcT, 

TMKRa  arfi  two  woy»  in  which  men  ti**y 


form  their  notioua  and  opinions  concerxUaj; 
the  mind;  and  concerning  its  powers  and  opsr* 
iLtiotiti^  The  1!rat  i&  the  ouly  way  that  leada 
to  truth  i  but  it  Is  narrow  and  rugged,  and 
few  have  etitorcd  upott  it.  The  second  la 
brood  and  smooth,  aitd  hath  been  much 
beaten,  not  ouly  hy  the  vulvar,  but  even  by 
pbiloAopbers ;  it  ia  i»u1£eicnt  for  oomntoii 
lifejaod  is  welt  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
poet  and  orator  t  but,  in  phUoaophical  dis* 
qtiisitiona  concemiug  the  nund^  it  Icfldfi  to 
i?rnjr  and  delusion > 

We  may  call  the  iirst  of  these  ways,  the 
woif  0f  nifiectioiL,  When  the  operations  of 
the  tnind  are  exerted^  we  are  conscious  of 
them ;  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  attend  to 
them,  and  to  reflect  upon  themi  untU  they 
become  famULar  objects  of  thought,  Thii^ 
is  the  only  way  hi  which  we  can  form  just 
and  accurate  notions  of  those  opi'ratlona. 
But  this  attention  and  reflectsoQ  is  so  diffi* 
cult  to  man,  surrounded  on  all  hands  by 
e?Ltemal  obj€^ctB  which  cfinstantly  solicit  his 
attention,  that  it  hat  been  ver^'  little  prac- 
tifui^d^  even  by  pliiloaophers^  In  the  cour^ 
of  thiH  in(|uiry^  wc  have  had  many  occa* 
dioDS  to  sbcw  huw  little  attention  hath  been 
given  to  the  mo«t  fStmlliar  operations  of  the 
sen  tee. 

The  second,  and  the  moet  common  way, 
in  which  meu  form  their  opinions  concern* 
izij^  the  mind  and  its  operations,  we  may 
call  ihe  iPQjf  It/  anatopyi,  There  is  nothing 
ill  the  course  of  nature  so  singular,  but  vie 
can  find  eome  reiiremblance,  or  at  least  some 
analogy,  l>etwcen  it  and  other  things  witli 
which  we  are  acquainted*  The  mind  na* 
tuKLlly  delights  in  hunting  after  such  analo* 
gies,  and  attends  to  them  with  pleasures 
From  them,  poetry  and  wit  derive  a  great 
part  of  their  charms  ;  and  eloquence,  not  a 
little  of  its  persuasive  force* 

Besides  the  pkaaure  we  receive  from 
analogiesi  they  are  of  very  considerable  mse, 
both  to  jQicihtate  the  eonception  of  things, 
when  they  are  not  easily  apprehended  wiU)« 
out  such  a  handle,  and  to  lead  us  to  probable 
conjectures  about  their  nature  and  qualities^ 
when  we  want  the  uicaos  of  more  direct 
and  immediate  knowledge.  When  I  con- 
aider  tltat  the  planet  Jupiter,  in  like  manner 
as  die  eitrth,  rolls  round  his  own  a^ia,  and 
revolves  round  the  &un,  and  t!iat  ho  in  en- 
lightened by  sescral  aeeond^iry  pluncts,  ns 
tho  earth  is  euhghttocil  by  Uie  mi>on^  1  ani 
apt  to  eoujecinre^froiu  anabg)^  that^  as  tlio 
earth  hy  these  means  m  fxtted  to  be  tltn 
liabiuition  (ft  various  orders  of  animalar  to 
the  pluurt  Jupiter  ^  by  tlie  like  meansp 
fitted  forthc^nmc  purjMiise  :  and^  having  no 
arguiiifiU  more  direct  iind  coticluKive  to  ile- 
tMiniue  me  in  this  point,  1  yield,  to  tins 
noa logical  reasoning,  a  degt^e  of  asai^nl 
pr-sprjrtioned  to  it»  »trengtli.  When  I 
nl>pw*rve  tliat  the  pots  to  phint  very  mm?h 
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resembles  the  iolunum  in  its  flower  aiid 
fructification,  and  am  informed  tliat  the 
last  is  poisonous,  I  am  apt  from  analog 
to  have  some  suspicion  of  the  former :  but, 
in  this  case,  I  have  access  to  more  direct 
and  certain  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  trust  to  analogy,  which  would  lead 
mo  into  an  error. 

Arguments  from  analogy  are  always  at 
liand,  and  grow  up  spontaneously  in  a 
fruitful  imagination ;  while  arguments  that 
are  more  direct  and  more  conclusive 
often  require  painful  attention  and  appli- 
cation :  and  therefore  mankind  in  gene- 
ral have  been  very  much  disposed  to  trust 
to  the  former.  If  one  attentively  examines 
the  systems  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
cither  concerning  the  material  world,  or 
concerning  the  mind,  he  will  find  them  to 
be  bnUt  solely  upon  the  foundation  of  ana- 
logv.  Jjord  Bacon  first  delineated  the 
stnct  and  severe  method  of  induction ;  since 
his  time,  it  lias  been  applied  with  very  happy 
success  in  some  parts  of  natural  philosophy— 
and  hardly  in  anything  else.  But  there  is 
no  subject  in  which  mankind  are  so  much 
disposed  to  trust  to  the  analogical  way  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  as  in  what  concerns 
the  mmd  and  its  operations ;  because,  to 
form  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  those 
operations  in  the  direct  and  proper  way, 
and  to  reason  about  them,  requires  a  habit 
of  attentive  reflection,  of  which  few  are 
capable,  and  which,  even  by  those  few, 
cannot  bo  attained  without  much  pains  and 
labour. 

Everv  man  is  apt  to  form  his  notions  of 
things  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  or  less 
familiar,  from  their  analogy  to  things  which 
are  more  familiar.  Thus,  if  a  man  bred  to 
the  seafaring  life,  and  accustomed  to  think 
and  talk  only  of  matters  relating  to  naviga- 
tion, enters  into  discourse  upon  any  otlier 
subject,  it  is  well  known  that  the  language 
and  the  notions  proper  to  his  own  profes- 
sion are  infusetl  into  every  subject,  and  all 
things  arc  mrasurcd  by  the  rules  of  navig;i. 
tion ;  and,  if  ho  sliould  take  it  into  his  head 
to  philosophize  concerning  the  fisunilties  of 
the  mind,  it  cannot  l)e  doubted  but  he  would 
draw  his  notions  from  the  fabric  of  his  ship, 
and  would  find  in  the  mind,  sails,  masts, 
rudder,  and  compass.* 

Sensible  objects,  of  one  kind  or  other,  do 
no  less  occupy'  and  engross  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, than  thmgs  relating  to  navigation  the 
seafaring  man.  For  a  c«>n8iderable  part  of 
life,  we  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  objects 
of  sense;  and,  to  attend  to  objcH:ts  of  a-i- 
other  nutun*,  bO  nn  to  form  v\vi\r  nnd  «Hs- 
tiuct  notions  of  them,  i»«  no  ciusy  n  tut  tor, 
fven  after  wc  come  to  years  of  ri^iUvtion. 


The  condition  of  mankind,  therefore,  affords 
good  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  lan> 
guage,  and  their  common  notions  concern- 
ing the  mind  and  its  operations,  will  be  ana- 
logical, and  derived  from  the  objects  ot 
sense ;  and  that  these  analogies  will  be  I4>t 
to  impose  upon  philosophers,  as  well  as 
upon  the  vulgar,  and  to  lead  them  to  ma- 
terialize the  mind  and  its  faculties:  and 
experience  abundantly  confirms  the  truth 
of  this. 

How  generally  men  of  all  nations,  and  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  have  conceived  the 
soul,  or  thinking  principle  in  man,  to  be 
some  subtile  matter,  like  breath  or  wind, 
the  names  given  to  it  ahnost  in  all  languages 
sufficiently  testify.  *  We  have  words  which 
are  proper,  and  not  analogical,  to  express 
the  various  ways  in  which  we  perceive  ex- 
ternal objects  by  the  senses — such  as  frel^ 
inpy  siffhty  iaifte  ;  but  we  are  often  obliged 
to  use  these  words  analogically,  to  express 
other  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  of  a 
very  different  nature.  And  the  ])owers 
which  imply  some  degree  of  reflection,  have 
generally  no  names  but  such  as  are  analo- 
gical. The  objects  of  thought  are  said  to 
be  in  the  mind —to  be  apptehended,  com^ 
prehendedf  conceived,  imoffined,  reiained, 
teeighed,  ruminated,* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  notions  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  were  much  more  re- 
fined than  those  of  the  vulgar,  or  that  they 
were  formed  in  any  other  way.  We  shall 
distinguish  the  philosophy  that  regards  our 
subject  into  the  oid  and  the  rictc.  The  old 
reached  down  to  Des  Cartes,  who  gave  it  a 
fatal  blow,  of  which  it  has  been  gradually 
expiring  ever  since,  and  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct. Des  Cartes  is  the  father  of  the  new 
philosophy  that  relates  to  this  subject ;  but 
it  hath  been  gradually  improving  since  his 
time,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  him. 
The  old  philosophy  seems  to  have  been 
purely  analogical ;  the  new  is  more  derived 
from  reflection,  but  still  with  a  very  con- 
siderable mixture  of  the  old  analogical  no- 
tions. 

Because  the  objects  of  sense  consist  of 
matter  and  form,  the  ancient  philosophers 
conceived  everything  to  belong  to  one  of 
these,  or  to  be  nuide  up  of  both.  Some, 
therefore,  thought  that  the  soul  is  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  subtile  matter,  separable  from 
our  gross  bodies ;  others  thought  that  it  is 
only  a  particubir  form  of  the  body,  and  in- 
separable from  it.  t    For  there  seem  to  have 


•  Sec  "  Km  IV*  on  the  Inti'lUrtual  Voxinr*,'  Ksf. 
VI.,  fh.  via,  Nos.  ;?anitn— il. 


•  'Iho  rxamplet  that  mtght  be  given  of  those, 
woiiUI.  1  find,  exc«od  Iho  limitsi  of  a  foot-note.— H. 

t  li  would,  howvvor,  be  a  vory  erroneous  axsump. 
tlun  to  hold,  that  tho^e  who  vii'wed  the  soui  z*  a  form 
inw|>arable  fimtn  the  body,  denied  the  exiftenro,  a  d 
the  independent  existence,  of  any  mental  principle 
aHor  the  diiwi  lution  of  '  ho  material  oioaninm.  Thus, 
Aiit>t»tlcilcfine»tht  *oul,tlicrnnnor  Entelochx  of.?n 
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been  bottip  ^racinLg  the  nDcionts,  us  well  t\& 
VLTUon^  the  nii^ilemfl,  who  cimeeired  that  a 
ecrtain  etracturt.'  <tr  orgoiiiz&tioD  of  the 
bodjr,  is  aJt  thai  i^  necoaaary  lo  peodet 
jl  Beiifitble  and  iiitcHigi^rrit.  *  The  dift'erent 
powero  of  the  uiind  wfre,  aceordiDglyj  by 
the  U&t  sect  of  phihisophers,  conceived  to 
belonf^  to  different purta  afth«body — s^tho 
hc^rt,  the  bnajn,  the  Uver,  the  stoiiucbj  the 
bltK>d.+ 

They  who  thought  llmt  the  ^nl  h  m  sul^ 
tile  matter,  se|7fttiLble  from  the  body,  dis- 
puted to  which  of  th?  four  eleiDeiitJ»  it  be* 
bn|^— whetlierto  earth,  wnter.  Air,  orlire^ 
Of  the  thivB  liu^t,  each  had  its  piirticiibir 
ttdroetttee.^  But  some  were  of  opinion^ 
tlttt  it  partakoA  of  aU  the  elements ;  thM  it 
must  Im^e  isomethiDg  in  its  eompiiBitioii 
similar  to  everythm;^  we  pereeivc ;  And 
thiit  we  pere^ve  c^inth  by  the  earthly  putt  j 
water  J  by  the  watery  part  *  and  fire,  by 
the  fiery  part  of  lUtj  €oul,§  Somo  pluloeo- 
j»lwii^  not  eatii^ed  with  dtttrxnUiioK  of 
wbal  kind  of  j natter  the  bouI  I»  mpdi^  m- 
quired  Ukt^wise  into  its  figure,  which  they 
determined  to  be  spherical*  that  it  tnight 
bd  the  more  lit  tut  motion.  ||  The  tnost 
■pirituat  and  Bublime  nation  concerning  th*^ 
nAtttre  of  the  ftOUl,  to  be  met  with  nruonf; 
the  ancient  ^ilotOfAierftf  I  eonceive  to  Ih* 
tiiat  of  the  Phtlonlst«,  whu  held  that  it  in 
mAde  of  tliAt  eelefttial  ond  Incorruptible 
nvHir  of  which  the  fixeti  stars  were  made,, 
and,  therefore^  has  a  nattiniL  tun  Jcncy  to 
rejoin  itn  proper  element.^      I  ant  at  a  Iom 


tamiU  thm  fl^.  or  htttlligmtt't  t»aitv(-ntitlm»tu  Ihit 
■DtmwtKl  orir4(^Uni«4(td«  itifTvfmv^  fHJiflUtjft  and  vven 
profaahlv.  Hinrnblr  from  tt*  mod  Km  titnrt a|.  |T>e  term 
nmr/  In  mi»  inttjiict^  In  «(K  ad<-<qcutfe  t«  tin?  tntetkc 

■  lliut  PirrrH^nwIctq— 

rmtt 

t  'ni^i  U  ■ili^i|Ffi1i«>r  prriHietHj*  i"«ti* 

l>lioriwhi>««*i|tont|lillbci:<m««<i  iif. 

f«T«nt  pAtU  OT  functiani  nl  t^^  mmM.  '  une 

lutinii  the  jib«n>lul«  dq^nlerfv  of  thr  i>ttti\  in<.m  the 
txidj.    For  X  HiUimi^  Utm  tftkagpirmm  mat  th«  J*ta 

I  hiittotl^f^ttvt-i-  *  '  ■      i^, 

oftiy  t4  cMih  iff  itMf-'j-  ua* 

drNflnf*  of  OitfptrH'i^  ^L  ., ...  MT  L,, ..,.  J ^^i-kmM 

■Itoilid  to  te  4»«^tm>t|tu<Jit  411  imil.  tjf  titemt  Jut. 
fpiirr  iMd  Ht  eli^atuplQci  let  Hi(i»o  i   «^r.  In  Ai^aat- 

t^mm  «Ml  Diii,ieu<><«   •*''^*  '"^ '  •"^'-  •'^MtLtiintt 

ftiMMwiniii,  Ac  ;  /^  tp. 

4  Ernpttlwlt*  f  aliiL  VUiu,  jj  kulufiir^Uxl  Jjf  Aik- 
p    DrnKKTiliH  and    tj^Dctifiui    hfH  ihe  toml^  *• 

at)  lauxNt*  |^nApl«i  tu  cnn^it  of  itilierkP«l  atom^, 

11i4>  lim>  T  n'-' *    !h  frtieraV  l>*^  th^lmmaii  tuul 

fnti#>«i<  i^n  IM  ^«i«Mi  If «fii^,    ArttfCb 

t]0«nn,  itiwlcb  apiatoucariwipiiifHiiml 

to  l*tjiiw.  ..,,..  .:ri;  mtfOiftili  fit  Hiitni«l  HMit»  lb- 
ir|iifiiLjlr  ■•  it  It  irxtm  bmift  hf  matiit4ti9«d  ttt  tm 


lo  say,  h\  vvhieh  of  tUi^iw  clas^^  itf  pliUudfici-^ 
phem  Ariatotle  oogtit  to  be  placed.*  He 
defineB  the  eoqI  to  b^g,  Thf  Jirtl  Itrixlxuwt 
af  0  naiufai  bodf  which  has  pBttulmi  Hft. 
1  be^  to  be  excused  from  translating  tho 
Greek  word,  bi'cauao  1  know  not  the  mean- 
ing of  it.-f  J 

Tlie  notioaa  of  the  ancient  pliiloBophcTiB 
with  regard  to  the  operationa  of  the  mind, 
particnlarly  with  regard  to  percepf  ion  and 
ideas,  seem  tikewiae  to  have  been  fonned 
by  the  same  kind  of  aniilogy* 

Plato,  of  the  ^rtterj*  tfiat  are  extant, 
6rfit  introduced  the  word  idea  into  philoio- 
phy  \  but  hi»  ductrinii  upon  thi«  &ubj«ol 
iiad  sotntwhat  peculiar.  He  if^raed  witli 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  phdosopheraiu  this-* 
that  all  things  consist  of  matter  and  form ; 
and  that  the  itiatter  of  wluch  all  thini^ 
Hr«r«  made,  existed  from  eiennty^  without 


h1|1>vr  ttian  any  tfiHunarr  it^ipiiipnf,  niu!  luppnFeil  H 
loTic  "  mnnlDifnui  Xq  the  t'lcim^ni  t*f  tlit-  •lArf— Uc 

Artitc»Ue  Kivii  of  ibe  htiiiiart  louif  in  (ht-  k(?rnni) 
huik  at  hii  Ucitite,  **  HigJ  ii^vx*\  **  ^ri  tlie  Intter,  lit- 
tl^dnct  it  dpfif^rrtjiN  rW^^i  i(.  |.ri*viii.i«i.  d^— fAfiji  ^ 
Mtk^ch  lA^  Jifrfj  ^v/  lur  pr  ? .  ,  a^ 

HMd^'rifonrf  ;— 4  i^iefintlickn  '  'rally 

ii  ilk  tiihit«nrt?  thai  of  Rriil  fMiniiH  -  /rr/  rnr  M/ii«f 
q/it  mfln,"  tiajfi  KetilJ  "  v*t  ttHti.''tfiii'tiiinif  rn  Aifipw 

0*t  l«^   iKTU^LKCTUlt   PPWkltJV    tJAaf    T.,  cha|i>  I. 

f  TbOQfti  DcCTQ  miwwiri'limili^,  and  llnmiu. 
■ami  Barbaru*  TA\M-ti  \u,-  br-vii  lo  .  .suiiHm.a  irilm 
Aniliifcik  Hf  '1  iti* 

ti(>rt>rciat4{9Ti  .  i'  ttt 

t  '*  Far  her  [  li«  aotd'tj  ifu«  Ibna  boir  eitt  af  i|wlt 

\Vi  ■     .  .■  ■  ."■  ■ :■  ..  ■? 

VVN,  Mt, 

Ai- 

*•  Or,c  UiJiik*  tJif  luLil  A*  .,  ,  Jiif, 

A  Jl  »>t  Krr^  UIinmI,  dlihi«  'i '  i,rl  i 

And  to  hpr  eMen«f?  t&ch  iL>>i3t  U-iiU  a  pWt* 

**  Muii£)ai»  tlunk  imi  tnujii  mre  iii«rnio«ilMi| 
P/i>ticlaii«  liuU  ttia.1  riir>  u^n],Klfjiii«fi»li«| 

Whirn  do  by  cfiaiHs  Into  oiur  U^dim  0(v. 

''  ttoine  I  III  nil  oii«  grn'rti  tout  Allirvnji  bra^n. 

At  ihif  Utighi  fun  iti<<d«  Uf  hrt  In  cm}  >t«r « 
\\hllm  athcn  think  tlw  i^tnir  ofimil  la  ¥ajn» 

Aea  ttuit  wv  «fitj  wnlUsilltt  l»dl«t  an, 

**  In  judtfuirni  irf  h«f  Mi^aiic*  m  thtr  wry, 
^  vaij  Ihifj  Ifi  jm^pim'isT  t^f  tttt  ml; 


Mlliraatllct. 


iirMll 


:<j«rvai  W*  tit  At 


■  Mill  nils  wtmflma  ■hvitp 


nwliif  th^f  n|lit  0ipHilmi«>  t^  Ami  TMr, 

i'ci  tsmet  Ih^Temtt  IM  tntn'd  In  thia  i«  th^*;*^ 


••  Foi  Pio  Cf»*'il  liniti  ctiijM  rter  jrrf  iirofoutid. 

T<KKblnf  (tw  «a«t^ » ttlm  antl  foo*)  a  th«ml»t. 
But  wait  aibenf  (lit«t  viiaatafl  ba»#  Iwffi  fnuuil^ 
Wiii<?b>  LB  tlMr  tda^ota*  tlv  Hir«MiM  tbitig  hm^* 
tAitKiiL** 

Kid  Jokt*  tUtlkt.- tt 
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OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


form  :  but  he  likewise  believed  that  there 
are  eternal  forma  of  all  poesibie  things 
which  exist,  without  matter ;  and  to  these 
eternal  and  immaterial  forms  he  gave  the 
name  of  itfeat ;  maintaining  that  they  are 
the  only  object  of  true  knowledge.  It  is  of 
no  great  moment  to  U8,  whether  he  bor- 
rowed these  notions  from  Parmenides,  or 
whether  they  were  the  issue  of  his  own 
creative  imagination.  The  latter  Platon ists 
seem  to  have  improved  upon  them,  in  con- 
ceivingthose  ideas,  or  eternal  forms  of  things, 
to  exist,  not  of  tlicmsclvcs,  but  in  the  di- 
vine mind,*  and  to  be  the  models  and  pat- 
terns according  to  which  all  things  were 
madc:-^ 

••  Then  llv'd  the  Eternal  One ;  then,  deep  retir*d 
In  hit  unfathoinM  CHence,  vicw'd  at  large 
The  uncreated  images  of  thinga.** 

To  these  Platonic  notions,  that  of  Male- 
branche  is  verv  nearly  allied.  This  author 
seems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  com- 
mon hypothesis  concerning  ideasf—to  wit. 
That  ideas  of  all  objects  of  thought  are  in 
the  human  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  avoid  those  difficulties,  makes  the  ideas 
which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  himian 
thought,  to  be  the  ideas  of  things  in  the 
Divine  mind,  who,  being  intimately  present 
to  every  human  mind,  may  discover  his 
ideas  to  it,  as  far  as  plcasetli  him. 

The  Platouists  and  Malebranche  ex- 
eepted,$  all  other  philosophers,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  conceived  that  there  arc  ideas  or 
images  of  every  object  of  thought  in  the 
human  mind,  or,  at  least,  in  some  part  of 
the  brain,  where  the  mind  is  supposed  to 
have  its  residence. 

Aristotle  had  no  good  affection  to  the 
word  idea,  and  seldom  or  never  uses  it  but 

•  Whether  Plato  viewed  Ideas  as  existences  in. 
dcfiendent  of  the  divine  mind,  is  a  contested  point ; 
though,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  more  probable 
that  lie  did  not  It  b,  however,  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  hit  doctrine,  that  Ideas  were  the  patterns 
according  towhich  the  Deity  fiuhionedthephaenorac 
nalorrctypal  world..- H. 

f  It  thould  be  careftilly  observed  that  the  term 
IdeOf  previous  to  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  was  used 
exduiively,  or  all  but  exclusively,  in  its  Platonic 
Bigniflcation.  By  Des  Cartes,  and  other  contem- 
porary philosophers,  it  was  first  extended  to  denote 
our  representations  in  general.  Many  curious 
blunders  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  an  ignor.mce 
of  this.  1  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  a  confusion 
of  ideaijn  the  Platonic  with  ideas  in  the  Cartesian 
sense  has  here  led  Rrid  into  the  error  of  asslmil.iting 
the  hypothesis  of  Plato  and  the  hypothesis  of  Male, 
brancoe  in  regard  to  our  vision  in  the  divine  mind. 
The  Platonic  theory  of  J*rrception,  in  fact,  bears  a 
closer  analogy  to  the  Cartesian  and  Lcihniisian  doc 
trinesthan  to  that  of  Malebranche.  .*M>e  notes  on  the 
**  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers."  Ext,  II.,  ch. 
iv.  or  vi .,  and  No'e  ().— II. 

J  'JliL'  I'ljtoniktsarc  i  oexcei>tinn  :  for  thev  allowed 
the  human  mind  to  have  potentially  within  it  the 
ftnros  or  lepresentat  on*  for  ail  possible  objects  of  per. 
eeption  ;  each  represcnt.it  ion  l>eing,  liy  the  spontaneity 
of  mind  itself,  elicitrtl  n>to  consriouaneM  on  occasion 
of  its  corresponding  object  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  sense.    But  of  this  again.— II . 


in  refuting  Plato*8  noUpns  about  ideas.  H« 
thought  t£it  matter  may  exist  without  form ; 
but  that  forms  cannot  exist  without  matter. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  taught,  That 
there  can  be  no  sensation,  no  imagination^ 
nor  intellection,  without  forms,  phantanma, 
or  species  in  the  mind ;  and  that  things 
sensible  are  perceived  by  sensible  spedeBy 
and  things  intelligible  by  inteUigible 
species.  *  His  followers  taught,  more  ex- 
plicitly, that  those  sensible  and  intelligible 
species  are  sent  forth  by  the  objects,  and 
make  their  impressions  upon  the  passive 
intellect ;  and  that  the  active  inteUect  per- 
ceives them  in  the  passive  intellect  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  common  opinion 
while  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  retained 
its  authority. 

The  Epicurean  doctrine,  as  explained  by 
Lucretiu.<t,  though  widely  Cerent  from  thie 
Peripatetic  in  many  things,  is  almost  the 
same  in  this.  He  affirms,  that  slender 
films  or  ghosts  (fenuia  rcrum  simulacra)  are 
still  going  off  from  all  things,  and  flying 
about;  and  that  these,  being  extremely 
subtile,  easily  penetrate  our  gross  bodies, 
and,  striking  upon  the  mind,  cause  thon^t 
and  imagination. -f 

After  the  Peripatetic  s^-stem  had  reiffoed 
above  a  thousand  years  in  the  schools  of 
Europe,  almost  without  a  rival,  it  sunk  be- 
fore that  of  Des  Cartes;  the  perspicuity 
of  whovse  writmgs  and  notions,  contrasted 
with  tlie  obscurity  of  Aristotle  and  his  com- 
mentators, created  a  strong  prejudice  in 
favour  of  this  new  philosophy.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  Plato's  genius  was  sublimity, 
tluit  of  Aristotle's,  subtilty ;  but  Des  Cartes 
far  excelled  both  in  perspicuity,  and  be- 
queathed this  spirit  to  his  successors.  Hie 
system  which  is  now  generally  received, 
with  regard  to  the  mind  and  its  operations, 
derives  not  only  its  spirit  from  Des  Cartes, 
but  its  fundamental  principles;  and,  after  all 
the  improvements  made  by  Malebranebe, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  may  rtill  be 
called  the  Carlesian  sysietn :  we  shall,  there- 
fore, make  some  remarks  upon  its  spirit 
and  tendency  in  ^eral,  and  upon  its  doc- 
trine concerning  ideas  in  particular. 

1.  It  may  be  observed.  That  the  method 
which  Des  Cartes  pursued,  naturally  led 
him  to  attend  more  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind  by  accurate  reflection,  and  to  trust 
less  to  analogical  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 

•  1  he  doctrine  of  Aristotle  on  this  sut^ect,  admits 
of  an  interpretation  far  more  philoiophical  than  that 
given  to  it  by  most  ol  his  ftdlowers.  But  of  this 
again.— H. 

f  'J'he  kr^ffiitu*  \AmXm,  rvrM,  &C.  of  Demc 
critus  and  Epicurus<lifl'eri-d  from  the  u)ii,  or  tmeciet 
of  the  later  Peripatetics  in  this^tliat  the  former 
were  confo«<i-dly  sulxtautive  and  con>oreal,  while 
the  latter,  as  mere  acc:driits,  shrewdly  pussled  thdr 
advocates,  to  say  how  tlicy  were  separeUe  from  a 
subject,  and  whether  they  were  material,  immaterial, 
or  someliow  intermediate  between  biNly  and  iirfrit. 
-H.  ' 
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jeet,  t}i&n  any  philiisoplier  luul  dcine  befor^g 
nim^  iDti^tiding  t^^  buM  a  syi^tem  upon  a. 
new  r^utidiitiuti^  he  begnn  with  a  itf^wlution 
lo  tudmit  uothin;^  but  wlmt  wa^  nbro- 
lutcly  cf>rtaiu  and  evident.  He  eupiioaed 
that  his  Bcn^es,  h\9  memory^,  bin  reasoD, 
aod  every  other  faculty  to  which  we  trust 
in  common  life,  miglit  be  faJlaciotis;  luid 
re«oived  to  disbelievo  everything,  until  he 
Wli  oompeUed  hy  ifteststihlc  evidence'  to 

In  thia  method  of  proccedtng,  what  Ap- 
peared to  him,  Urst  of  all,  i^ertain  &iid 
evident^  wns.  That  be  thonght^tliat  he 
doubted— that  he  delihenirted.  In  a  word, 
the  operadonsi  of  bis  own  mind^  of  which 
he  wa3  oonaeious,  must  lie  real,  and  no  de^ 
lusion  ;  and,  though  all  im  other  faculties 
sh{)uld  di*ceivo  him,  his  coneciouatiess  could 
not,*  This^  thcreforcj  lie  looked  upon  as 
the  Brtit  of  nil  tmtlu.  ThLa  whb  the  tint 
firm  ground  upon  i^hich  he  set  hb  foo^ 
after  bi«ing  toBiied  m  the  ocean  ofscapttcism; 
and  be  revived  to  build  nil  knowledge  up* 
on  jt^  without  seeking  after  any  more  fii«t 
prindples. 

Ab  every  other  truth,  therefore,  and  par* 
ticnlariy  Uio  existence  of  tho  objects  of 
■eaiBp  waa  to  be  deduced  by  a  train  of  strict 
atgumentation  from  what  he  knew  by  eon* 
tOioo^nesG!^  he  was  naturally  led  to  give 
attention  to  tlie  operations  of  which  he  was 
oonsciousn,  without  borrowing  his  notions  of 
them  from  external  things. 

It  was  not  in  the  way  of  iinalogy,  but 
of  attentive  reflection,  that  he  was  led  to 
observe.  That  thought,  volition,  rem  em- 
broncc,  and  the  other  attribtites  of  the 
mind,  are  altogether  tinlike  to  extension, 
to  figure,  and  to  all  tho  attributes  of  body ; 
that  we  have  no  roaAon,  therefore,  to  con- 
ceive thinking  eubstaoces  to  have  tLiiy  re- 
semblance to  extended  flubstanees  ; '  and 
that,  as  the  attributes  of  the  thinking  sub- 
stance arc  tilings  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
we  may  have  a  more  certain  and  immediate 
knowledge  of  them  by  refleetion,  than  we 
can  have  of  external  objects  hy  our  senseji. 

These  ab«orvatioii%  aa  far  as  T  know, 
were  first  made  by  Des  Caries ;  and  they 
are  of  more  importanee,  and  throw  more 
light  upon  the  suUjcet,  than  all  tliat  had 
been  iBaid  tipon  it  before,  Tht-y  ought  to 
make  us  diffident  and  jealous  of  every 
lioliini  cijncerning  the  mind  and  its  oper- 
ation».|  which  h  drawn  from  sensible  oh- 
jocts  in  the  way  of  analogy,  and  to  makf 
uft  rely  only  ^jpon  a  ecu  rate  refiectbn,  as 
the  source  of  all  real  knowledge  upon  tlm 
subject. 

2»    I  uWffrve  that,  a«  the   Peripatetic 


•   Oct  Cmttm  dut  tint  f  flnmilt  1t4>»d*f  em*  of  jiidi. 
Ini  eontcloiiiriQit  «  eoucrilu  tie  mad  ipecia]  Acitltf , 


system  hojs  a  tendeney  to  mat«riatiae  the 
tnind  and  its  operations^  ao  the  Cartesian 
has  a  tendency  to  spiritualize  body  and  its 
quahties^  One  error,  common  to  both 
s\  sterns,  leada  to  t!ie  first  of  these  extremes 
ill  the  way  of  analogy,  and  to  tlie  last  in 
the  way  of  reflection.  The  error  I  mean 
is.  That  we  can  know  nothing  about  body, 
or  its  qualities,  but  as  £&ras  we  liave  sens- 
ations which  rci^emhle  Ihose  qualities.  Boih 
syfiteniB  ri^reetl  in  this  t  hut,  according  to 
tlieir  dilferent  methods  of  reasoning,  they 
drew  very  dificrcnt  conclusions  from  it  ^  the< 
Peripatetie  drauiug  his  notions  of  sensa- 
tion from  the  quahties  of  body ;  the  Car-» 
LeHian,  on  the  contrary,  drawing  bis  notiona 
of  tho  qualities  of  body  from  bis  cetiaa- 
tion& 

The  Peripatetic,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  bodies  and  their  qualities  do  really 
exist,  and  are  aueh  as  we  commonly  take 
them  lo  be,  inferrv^  from  them  the  naturo 
of  his  fieuinHtionB^  and  reasoned  in  tlua  iDaii« 
ner : — Qyr  sensations  ai»  tbfl  imprafiaioni 
which  i^ensible  objects  make  upon  the  mind, 
and  may  be  eom]>ared  tr^  tlie  impreasion  of 
a  s^  upon  wax ;  the  impresj^ion  is  the 
irnage  or  form  of  the  seal,  without  the  mat* 
ler  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  every  sensation 
is  the  image  or  form  of  some  sensible  qua- 
lity of  tho  object.  This  is  the  reaaoiiing  of 
Aristotle  t  and  it  baa  an  evident  tendency 
to  material i^  the  mind  and  its  sensationiu 
Tho  Cartesian,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
tliat  the  extstenee  of  body,  or  of  any  of 
ltd  qnatities^  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a'fin»l 
principle ;  and  tliat  we  ought  to  admit  no- 
thin  f^  concerning  itj  but  what,  by  just  rea- 
soning, cam  be  deduced  from  our  eeiisatioiis ; 
and  be  knows  tliat,  by  reflection,  we  can 
form  dmr  and  dintiiict  notions  of  our  seium- 
tiona,  without  borrowing  our  notions  ©f 
til  em  by  analogy  from  the  objects  of  sQiiae. 
The  CarteuiflJia,  tbenlofV,  b«nQ]llUg  to  givo 
attention  to  their  «eiUHitii»o%  fiiit  di»Cdver«d 
that  the  Rensations  oorresponding  to  sc^nd- 
ary  (|ualiiJeH,  cannot  resemble  any  quality 
of  body.  Hence,  Des  Cartas  aud  Lock© 
inferred,  that  sound,  tiata,  MB^Il,  colour, 
lieat,  and  cold,  which  th*  Tulgftf  took  to 
he  qualities  of  body,  wefo  not  qualities  af 
body,  but  mere  Miitttioflft  of  tho  mind.* 


•  lid  CarUt  >ad  Lccle  miHte  tro  lurh  Infrtnim, 
They  ua\f  t&Atntilaed  'u  ll»N|  h)m«e|f  itBtv*)  thnt 
tDund,  iiit£,  ac,  u  H^nHtloni  In  m^  hmwv  no  rv. 
semblance  to  t^nj  q,uiiTHy  Ih  bofjlr^  If  ihe  nftmri. 
theteforff  «l >nuriJ.  ca^ir.  hv.^  were  totwemTiltir'^ 
unieocairi^^t  '  i>ritfiKifiji»theMiiwor 

■iiDiUT— in  t»K,  aed  Itiit  thc«  rrrtni.  If 

pTpperfj  i^Ri'if  (nrariiimt,  eould  nui  Iv 

pkroperl^r  A|:»plif{;  r..  lIk  nUiEiivc  qtulMlf*  4n  evtentil 
ihln^  Jhu  it  di^tintuy  <Uted  bonh  Xif  )  c*  Vnttt* 
And  Lftrhc.  Bui  1^  (  fl^»n  .id  tlir  t  nrtf^lar  *  I** 
ttffvt   thtt   tlW  Mr*!'*  J  Elf 

uHdf  todflf  eo«&«nu  i>ii« 

whiteh  DflmhMS  tlie  ^  iMat 

■nnatlon  itidt    Btfty,  lu    ,  »ru.^iij,riv  f>  * rth< 

iinbiicuttf,  dlAUrigulihid  I1i«  two  rtl«tivt«  bf  tlLdW^ 
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Afterwardtf,  the  iiigcnioaf)  Berkeley,  coii- 
sidering  more  attentively  the  nature  of  sens- 
ation m  general,  discovered  and  demon- 
strated, that  no  sensation  whatever  could 
possibly  resemble  any  quality  of  an  insen- 
tient being,  such  as  body  is  supposed  to  be; 
and  hence  he  inferred,  very  justly,  that 
there  is  the  same  reason  to  hold  extension, 
figure,  and  all  the  primary  qualities,  to  be 
mere  sensations,  as  there  in  to  hold  the 
secondary  qualities  to  be  mere  sensations. 
Thus,  by  just  reasoning  upon  the  Cartesian 
principles,  matter  was  stripped  of  all  its 
qualities ;  the  new  system,  by  a  kind  of  me- 
taphysical sublimation,  converted  all  the  qua- 
lities of  matter  into  sensations,  and  spiritu- 
alized body,  as  the  old  had  materialized 
spirit. 

The  wav  to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  is 
to  admit  the  existence  of  what  we  see  and 
feel  as  a  first  principle,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ence of  things  whereof  we  are  conscious ; 
and  to  take  our  notions  of  the  qualities  of 
body,  from  the  testimony  of  our  senses, 
with  the  Peripatetics ;  and  our  notions  of 
our  sensations,  from  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, with  the  Cartesians. 

3.  I  obsen'o.  That  the  modem  scepticism 
is  the  natural  issue  of  the  new  system ;  and 
that,  although  it  did  not  bring  forth  this 
monster  until  the  year  1739,*  it  may  be 
said  to  have  carried  it  in  its  womb  from 
the  beginning. 

The  old  system  admitted  all  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense  as  first  principles, 
without  requiring  any  proof  of  them ;  and, 
therefore,  though  its  reasoning  was  com- 
monly vague,  analogical,  and  dark,  yet  it 
was  built  upon  a  broad  foundation,  and  had 
no  tendency  to  scepticism.  We  do  not 
find  tliat  any  Peripatetic  thought  it  incum 
bent  upon  him  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
material  world  ;-f  but  every  writer  upon 
the  Carti«ian  system  attempted  this,  until 
Berkeley  clearly  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  their  arguments ;  and  tliencc  concluded 


ent  name*.  To  take  colour,  for  example:  they 
called  colour,  a»  a  «eiM»(ion  in  the  mind,  furmal 
colour  {  colour,  as  a  quality  In  bodiea  capable  of 
producing  the  lonution.  vrimitivi^  or  rarf/ca/ colour. 
Ihejr  had  likewlce  another  dUtinctinn  of  lr«  im. 
porUnce^thnt  of  tecondarp  or  drrirative  colour  : 
meaning  thereby  that  which  the  coloured  bodiei 
Imprnt  upon  the  external  medium  Ihus,  again, 
p»  tMifiW  or  radical  sound  waa  tlie  property  of  abody 
to  decrrmlne  a  certain  agitation  in  the  air  or  other 
mctiium :  itxondary  or  derivattte  »ound,  that  agita. 
tton  in  the  medium  it»elf ;  ^rmai  sound,  the  sensa. 
tlnn  occasioned  by  the  impression  made  by  the  radical 
found  mediately,  and  by  the  derivative  immcdiatcW, 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing.  There  Is  thus  no  di'f. 
f^rence  between  Reld  and  the  Cartesians,  exi-ept 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  ct'n*urM  Is  m  tact  more 
precise  and  oxplicit  than  his  tmii..  H. 

•  When  Hu-ne's  "Tie.itUoof  Human  Nature" 
appeared—H. 

.,T  "'"JJl*  !•  not  correct ;  but  the  reason  why  Idealism 
did  not  prevaU  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  agesi.H 
on*.  ••  it  appears  to  me,  merely  theological.  But  en 
thia  curiou*  Question  1  canno    now  touch.— II. 


that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  material 
world ;  and  that  the  belief  of  it  ought  to  bo 
rejected  as  a  vulgar  error. 

The  new  system  admits  only  one  of  the 
principles  of  common  sense  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple ;  and  pretends,  by  strict  argiunenta- 
tion,  to  deduce  all  Uie  rest  from  it.  That 
our  thoughts,  our  sensations,  and  every 
thing  of  which  we  arc  conscious,  hath  a 
real  existence,  is  admitted  in  this  system 
as  a  first  principle ;  but  everything  else 
must  be  made  evident  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son. Reason  must  rear  the  whole  fabric  of 
knowledge  upon  this  single  principle  of 
consciousness. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  human  nature 
to  reduce  things  to  as  few  principles  as 
possible  ;*  and  this,  without  doubt,  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  a  system,  if  the  principles 
are  able  to  support  what  rests  upon  them. 
The  mathematicians  glory,  very  justly,  in 
having  raised  so  noble  and  magnificent  a 
system  of  science,  upon  the  foundation  of 
a  few  axioms  and  definitions.  This  love 
of  simplicity,  and  of  reducing  things  to  few 
principles,  hath  produced  many  a  false 
system ;  but  there  never  was  any  system 
in  which  it  appears  so  remarkably  as  that 
of  Des  Cartes.*  His  whole  system  con- 
cerning matter  and  spirit  is  built  upon 
one  axiom,  expressed  in  one  word,  cogiio. 
Upon  the  foundation  of  conscious  thought, 
with  ideas  for  his  materials,  he  builds  his 
system  of  the  human  understandifag,  and 
attempts  to  account  for  all  its  phienomena : 
and  having,  as  he  inuigined,  from  his  con- 
sciousness, proved  the  existence  of  matter  ; 
upon  the  existence  of  matter,  and  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  motion  originally  impressed 
upon  it,  he  builds  his  system  of  the  material 
world,  and  attempts  to  accoimt  for  all  its 
phseuomena* 

These  principles,  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial system,  have  been  fouud  insufficient ; 
and  it  has  been  made  evident  that,  besides 
matter  and  motion,  we  must  admit  gravita- 
tion, cohesion,  corpuscular  attraction,  mag- 
netism, and  other  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal forces,  by  which  the  particles  of 
matter  attract  and  r«pel  each  other.  New- 
ton, having  discovered  this,  and  demon- 
strated that  these  principles  cannot  be 
resolved  into  matter  and  motion,  was  led, 
by  analogy  and  the  love  of  simplicity,  to 
conjecture,  but  with  a  modesty  and  caution 
peculiar  to  him,  that  all  the  phsenomena  of 
the  material  worid  depended  upon  attract- 
ing and  repelling  forces  in  the  particles  of 
matter.  But  we  may  now  venture  to  say, 
that  this  conjecture  fell  short  of  the  mark. 
For,  even  in  the  unorganized  kingdom,  the 

•  S<e  ••  E:^Hays on  the  Intellectual  Powers.** p. (<M, 
s<|q  4iofdieion.~H. 

t  We  must  except,  however,  before  Reld,  among 
others,  the  system  of  si.inoxa,  and.  slnre  R«d,  those 
of  Fichie,  Sih.liing.  IIe;cl.  \c.— H. 
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ifinny  other  1indi««>  coucr^te  into  reguUr 
ftvrmB,  can  iteycr  be  aeoount^d  for  b^  ut- 
tmcting  and  repelliiig  fewoes  in  tbe  fiarikles 
nf  t II litter.  Ami  in  (he  Tegvtable  and  ani- 
mill  kifi>duiiiAT  there  ara  Btrong  mdication» 
of  |jouef«  of  a  (iiiferetit  nut  lire  from  all  tin? 
powera  of  imorgfiniif-e*!  IkkIIcs.  Wo  see, 
tlieii^  tlmt^  nlthoughf  Li  the  »tructurf*of  ttis 
material  wcirlil,  there  iS;,  Mi'i  tliout  doubly  alitbe 
beautiful  &'wi]|ilieity  eonBititent  with  the  pur- 
posc^a  for  whit^h  It  wim  milder  it  is  not  so 
liimplo  ii£  the  grtMit  Des  Cnrlt--*  dett»riiiincd 
it  t^  be ;  nay,  it  is  not  so  simple  sis  the 
j^reate?  Newton  modestly  conjectiircU  it  to 
be*  Both  were  njialed  by  analogy*  ftud 
the  love  of  simplletty.  Otie  had  been 
much  conversant  about  extenabn,  figitre» 
and  ntotton  ;  t!ie  other  fuid  enUirged  hi^ 
view's  to  flttmcting  nml  r^^pelling  foreea ; 
and  both  fcirmetl  their  notions  of  the  un- 
known partF*  of  nature^  from  those  wilh 
which  thi^y  were  acquainted,  as  the  shepberii 
Tityrni^  formed  hi%  notion  of  the  city  of 
Rome  from  hts  country  villain  : — 
"  Urlx-m  qusm  d^funt  H&matri,  Melibcre,  fmiAti 
Mill  I II  p(  ego,  liuLc  mi4tTit  •iinilvti)^  quo  ii^ioleinuii 

He  cnT\i\nLt  tfAiulo*  *iniil««,  *k  fnAf  hbai  h^dm 
v.  r*iij  ;  sir  (xir>ii.  ^rofljpfiuerc  nsfl^na  lolrtmio,*' 

Thifl  is  a  just  picture  uf  the  ann.logic?il  way 

of  thinking. 

Hut  to  eouie  to  the  systetn  of  Dess.  Cartei', 
f^ifiieemincr  ibe  bunian  uitderetandiJig.  It 
WEis  buth,  ita  we  have  obeerred,  upon  con* 
aeiou^icafi  as  itfl  ude  foundation,  and  with 
Me«kA*  aa  its  materials ;  and  all  \m  fol- 
tower^have  built  upon  the  an  me  foundation 
and  with  the  fsaiue  niiiterial?.  They  aekiioM - 
icdge  that  Nature  hath  given  ua  various 
flimple  ideai^  Tl)efi«  are  analofoufi  to  the 
matter  of  Dee  Cartes'*  physical  syiteni. 
They  ueknowledgei,  Ukewiiie,  a  natural 
povver^  bjT  which  ideaaare  eomp^iunded,  di»> 
joinal^  aiHOeiHted,  eomjtnnHi  Thb  is 
auaJojFotis  tu  theorii^a]  quantity  of  motion 
in  Eka  Cartea^  p!iy*iieai  jij^tem.  From 
thefte  prindplcn,  thcv  attempt  to  explain  the 
phnmom^a  of  tlic  hiiumn  underAtandingf 
ju^t  mi  in  the  phj-aieal  nyijti*m  the  phti?no- 
mcna  of  nature  were  to  bo  explained  by 
matter  and  motion^  It  muft,  indeed,  be 
aekfiowledged,  thai  there  is  great  einipli- 
city  in  thia  evstem,  aa  well  m  in  die  other. 
There  t*  anrha  abniKiude  betwtvn  the  two, 
aa  nvay  bq  e^pect«d  between  cbildrvn  of 
tho  same  father  i  but^  aa  the  out'  lias  b«en 
ft^und  to  be  the  child  of  Tim  Caftee,  and 
iMil  of  Natnre,  there  L^  ground  to  think 
that  (he  other  ia  so  likewise* 

That  the  natural  ianc  of  t'  ■-    -   '  rn  is 

•   Thpfn  ti  no  v«|id  ^TWitjd  h  :\ia.% 


vf  lIuiM.i^m^H, 


itgt 


f;i!ep11ciain  nith  regard  to  everything^  ex- 
cept the  cxiMenuc  of  our  ideas,  and  of  their 
necesflary  re1;itions^  which  appear  upon  com- 
pariog  them,  ia  evident ;  for  ideas,  being  the 
only  objects  of  thought,  and  havinj^  no  ex* 
istenee  but  when  we  are  ciiii£cious  of  thetn» 
it  necessjarily  follows  tlwt  tliere  x»  no  object 
of  our  thought  wbkh  can  havo  u  continued 
and  permanent  exi'Stenc&  Body  an  d  spt  rit, 
cauae  and  effect^  tiniti  and  apaee,  to  whieK 
we  Wert?  wont  to  ascribe  an  existence  inile- 
pendent  of  our  thought,  are  nil  turned  out 
of  existence  by  tliia  short  dilciiinui.  Either 
these  thingfii  are  ideas  of  fhcni^tion  or  re- 
flection, or  they  are  not  r  if  they  are  ideas 
of  seneation  or  reflcciioo,  tliey  can  have  no 
eicistence  but  when  we  are  consotoua  of 
them ;  if  thoy  are  net  ideas  of  Acnsatlon  or 
reficciiou,  they  &te  worda  without  any 
moMiing.* 

Neither  Dcs  Cartes  nor  Lftcke  perceived 
till!*  conseqMence  of  their  sjsiem  conecmin^ 
ideas,  Bif^hop  Berkek-y  ivas  the  first  wli»i 
discoveriHl  il.  And  what  followed  npon 
this  disco v^ery  ?  Why,  with  regard  to  tliu 
material  world,  and  witli  regard  to  epoee 
and  time,  he  admits  the  con&ectueneei,  That 
these  tilings  are  mere  ideas,  and  have  no 
eiustence  but  in  onr  minds ;  but  with  rcgant 
to  the  exbitence  of  spirils  (jr  minds,  ho  do^a 
not  admit  the  eoi5Re<juence  ;  and,  if  he  hatl 
admitted  it,  lie  must  have  been  an  ab^lute 
Kccptie.  But  hew  does  he  evade  thi«  con- 
«er|uenoe  with  r^ard  to  the  existence  of 
Mpirita  ?  The  expedient  which  the  good 
Bii^bop  uses  ou  this  occasion  is  very  n^ 
niarkable^  and  shews  his  great  avetBion  to 
scepticism^  He  maintains  that  we  liavo 
no  ideas  of  spirita;  and  that  we  can  think, 
and  speak}  and  leiion  about  them^  and 
about  their  attribateaf  without  having  any 
ideas  of  them.  If  this  ia  so,  my  I^^rd,  what 
should  hinder  us  from  thinking  and  reason- 
ing about  bodies^  and  their  qualities,  with- 
out having  ideaa  of  them  ?  The  Bishop 
either  did  not  think  of  this  question^  or  did 
not  think  fit  to  give  any  answer  ro  it*  How* 
ever,  w©  may  obeervei  that,  in  ord^r  to  avoid 
seepticism,  be  fairly  starts  out  of  the  t  'ar- 
leslui  aystem,  without  giving  any  reason 
why  he  did  so  in  this  instance,  and  in  no 
other.  ThiR,  indeed^  is  the  only  instance  of 
a  deviation  from  Cartesian  pnodplcfi  whtirh 
I  have  met  with  in  the  suecessori  of  1  >cs 
Cartes  ;  anrl  it  neema  to  have  been  only  a 
audden  start,  occa^sioued  by  the  terror  of 
seepticism  ;  fur,  in  all  other  things,  Berke- 
ley's KyGteni  is  founded  upon  Carteaian 
principles, 

l^htis  wc  »co  that  Des  Cart^  and  Loi'ku 
takt?  the  roiiU  that  leads  tti  aceplkbtm,  willi- 
oat  knowing  th«  end  of  it ;  but  they  str»p 


•  tliU  4tlfmiiiai|iptk«  toth*  iniiiwIlfiM  or  Lflck^ 

Imt  iMJt  ifl  ihi?  rtttimt^im  of  iJw  t'jn«  -H 
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^ort  for  want  of  lijjlit  to  carry  them  fadJier.  | 
Berkeley,  frighted  at  the  appeamttce  of  the 
drfaflful  Aby89j  starts  a^iiie,  and  avoids  it. 
But  the  author  of  the  **  Treatise  of  Humim 
Natare/^  more  dariugand  intrepid^  without 
turning  a^ide  to  the  rfgbt  band  or  to  the 
left,  like  Yirpra  Alecto^  ehoots  directly 
into  the  gulf: 

"  HVc  fprciu  horrendum^  ti  $mv\  uplrvuk  DMi 
MniMiTjLiAur:  ruptoque  bn^cui  AqhcToiite  \  ctis.go 

4,  We  may  observe,  That  the  account 
given  by  the  new  system,  of  thnt  furnitiire 
of  the  human  underBtanding  which  i»  the 
gift  of  Nature^  and  not  the  acquiflitLon  of  our 
own  reasoning  faculty^  is  extremely  Umo 
and  imperfect.  ■ 

The  niLtural  fumitufe  of  the  human  iin* 
derstanding  is  of  two  kinds :  First,  The 
noliong  or  simple  appreheneiona  whicli  we 
have  of  things;  imd,  Becondly,  The  jtitft^- 
menis  or  the  belief  which  we  hft^*e  eoneem- 
ing  them.  Asi  to  our  notions,  the  new  syy- 
teto  reducei  them  to  two  classea — idetm  f>/ 
smumihnj  and  idegt  of  reJIecHan  :  the  first 
ai^  ecmcei?ed  to  be  eopiee  of  our  sensations^ 
retained  m  the  memory  or  imagination ; 
the  second,  to  be  copies  of  the  operatiims  of 
our  minds  whereof  we  arc*  conscious,  in  Ufce 
tnannef  retained  in  the  memory  or  tmagiti^ 
atlon  :  and  w^o  are  taught  that  tljese  twci 
comprehend  all  the  materials  about  which 
the  human  understanding  is,  or  can  be  em* 
ployed.  Au  to  our  judgment  of  lhinje«,  or 
the  belief  which  we  have  concerning  them, 
the  ne  w  syatem  allows  no  part  of  it  to  l>e  the 
pft  of  nature,  but  hohk  it  to  be  the  acquisi- 
tion of  reason,  and  to  be  got  liy  comparing 
onr  tdeaii,  and  perceiving  their  ngrccmcnts 
or  disAgr^moQttk  Now*  I  take  thi«  actsount, 
both  of  our  notlona,  and  of  our  judgments 
or  belief,  to  be  OKtremely  imperfect ;  and  I 
shall  briefly  point  out  some  of  its  capital 
defect*. 

The  division  of  our  notions  into  ideas  nf 
vensation,^  and  ideas  of  reAeetion,  is  oou- 
tniry  to  all  rulc^  of  logic;  becMue  the 
second  member  of  the  division  incltidca  the 
first-  ¥oT^  cjin  we  form  clear  and  just 
notions  of  onr  ifensiitiona  any  other  way 
than  by  rcAeelion  ?  Surely'  we  cannoL 
8«nMtion  Is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of 
which  we  are  oonacbna;  and  we  get  the 
notion  of  sensation  by  n^eeting  upon  that 
which  we  are  conscious  of.  In  I  i ke  manner, 
dnubting  and  believing  arc  operationa  of  the 
mind  whereof  wo  aio  oonscioufl  ^  and  we 
get  the  notion  of  them  by  reflecting  upon 
what  we  are  coneeiotis  of.  The  iileaa  of 
sensation,  therefore,  are  ideas  of  ndl action, 

•   The  Mlowlng  luiDmBT;  t^Uan  princtpunj  to 

t  It  mint  be  rFniem1x^r4.i)  tijnl  under  Sffuaiinn 
Lf^cke  ntxl  otheff  includi^  Pereeph^m  pnper  And 
Smtaffon  prfprt  —  U . 


as  much  as  the  ideas  of  doubting,  or  bfi* 
lieTing,  or  any  other  ideas  whatsoever** 

But,  to  pma  over  the  inaccuracy  of  thi« 
division 3  it  ia  extremely  Incomplete.  For^ 
since  sensation  is  an  operation  of  the  mind 
A3  well  as  all  the  other  thine^  of  which 
form  our  notions  by  reflection,  when  it  Is 
atserted  that  all  our  notions  are  either 
Ideas  of  sensation  or  ideas  of  rcBeetton,  the 
pbin  E:ugli<4.li  of  this  is,  That  mankind 
neither  do  nor  can  think  of  auything  bat 
of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds.  No- 
thing  can  be  more  contrary  to  truth,  or 
more  contrary  to  the  oxperiouce  of  man- 
kind. I  know  that  Locke,  wliilc  he  main- 
tained this  doctrine,  believed  the  notions 
which  wo  have  of  body  and  of  its  qualities, 
and  the  notions  which  we  have  of  motion 
and  of  fipacc,  to  be  ideas  of  sensation.  But 
wliy  did  he  believe  this  ?  Because  ho 
believed  those  notions  to  be  nothing  else 
but  images  of  our  sensations.  If,  there- 
fore, the  notions  of  body  and  its  qualities, 
of  motion  and  space,  be  not  imageii  of  our 
sensations,  will  it  not  follow  timt  those 
notions  are  not  ideas  of  seusatiou  ?  Most 
certainly*  f 

»   1  do  not  *t!0  l)(iw  thii  cTttictfm  on  Locke**  'tlvl. 
&\an  can  lie^drfifnded,  or  even  dLctwed.     It  li  fcfftet]j 
cvidettt  ihAt  Held  herf  CQnfGumhihepttrptfr  i^ftt*  qf  J 
mtfjT/jyafl^hit  it,  the  idej<<artt]i' quiil^itio«DrTnilt^rii  T 
■bout  whtch  senut'PO  LF^iX^'Hoii>   U  fchi Tenants  J 
wUh  the  t'd^a  qftejuation  it^^tflf— that  U^  tht  Me*  of  I 
thi«  rAcultjr  ju  an  attribute  of  minify  ind  which  ia  thv  f 
trtijetit  nf  A  r^flpK   e<inpCioUnkH'«*.     K*Of  ^mM  It  im*^ 
fsfiwwt^ntio  inaintBin  thdt  IjKke,  all^iving  no  Im* 
mediitc  knowlnHjre  of  au^ht  btu  of  irti'nd  and   Lt« 
cofitenti,^  conieqiicmni  rcdiicc*  nil  our  f^cultiei  to 
Bc1£.iron*cJoutne«»,  andthu^  abolUhci  thf  dutincttDn 
ot  fenpation  [pern?i!tion)  anrt  feflectaoni  j»  Kppmrato 
faci]|ti<^«  th^  one  roMvc,^uiit  vith  the  quzUiiet  or 
the  ex t erne L  world,  the  other  with  the  quslitiet  of 
Uic  inttFrtial.    Fot,  In  ihtjfrtt  pi  are,  it  would  ititL 
be  togicsUj  cennppteni*  trn  ihn  hjiH-tJic*^^  that  *11 
our  knowledge  la  exc]iiilvrl|  of  leir^  lo  dtvide  tb(^ 
itUati  we  [KiwnMd.  Into  cln*i'<»t  a^orciing  ii«  th«w 
were  f^ircu  ai  reprcfentaUrmi  of  the  rutn^ifn  b^  the 
ir^a,  or  Ai  pltienomeiia  of  the  rijo  itt^t    fn  t >{?«£. 
cattd  piicep  FlcM*i  rriiidatn  dika  not  admtt  of  tbJ« 
excHie'     But,  in  the  tAt'rtt^  iftlic  deferrc?  were  valid  \ 
in  itieir,  and  here  airaiiBble,  the  phdoiophT  «f  Rfiit  ^ 
himself  w  iHi  M  l»  obooiLlou^  to  n  4imiliiT  cf  1 1  k-i<ni«  For 
he  maJcea  pctinfiikm  (rqiifequentlif  ih«  ot^J^ct  known 
In  petcc$itkoii)  an  olitHt  vf  coriKeicHiineM  ;  but  con. 
■ciouincii.  io  hit  tww,  U  onlj  of  the  i«h)tnonie^a  ©r 
iniihd   Itieli^all  eoTiKiEHunm   b  tu  him  $fif.mt. 
ttiouwrtfi*.  Thuip  hii  (ic rcepiioTi,  aa  enntaincd  tinder 
Ah  {ropiekiUiOCJ^.  1»  only  cofnlumt  of  the  t^.  VVltJi 
all  thii,  however,^   llekldl^inf^utkhef  ^etrq>tiDn  and  , 
c^^ti^cinuir'.es*  a*  jpccuJ  ftiul    co-ordinate  facuki«|  J 
p«rcvfitioTi  being  cimverunt  about  tJii*  quaUtic*  of  I 
mutter,  .la  iujritejtefl— thnt  l«,  »i  rtfrtivnted  In  tb«] 
pCTclptem  #11'  )i-ct»conidi«i«nettHipaiiTCfsii(nl  ■ibouij 
lierception  and  the  othrr  atrrlibqtcc  of  lalnd  HpflrJl 
—With  the  pr(vtMlingbh»rTatloni,  tht  reader  ta%f\ 
compare    Pri^tlcT'i    ''  Exaiolnatlon,"   p    £8,   and  I 
StewArt'a  "  PhUosiipbiraJ  Kuayit,*'  Note  N  — H, 

t  1  mnjf  here  noticei^whAt  1  ihh1l  hereafter  more 
fuMjr  Advert  lo^-that  Held 'I  Cfiticiam  of  Lt^cke,  here 
aod  elw^whcrc'p  pnrrcced*  upon  the  LmplitBtion  that 
the  £nehsh  phlloKaphrr  attached  the  uinie  rettricted 
ittijsitlng:  to  the  term  Seiuation  tbjiE^  he  dy  hnnielf. 
But  thift  it  tiot  the  caie.     Ltwrlte  emptoycil  SnuiilifMi  \ 
to  denote  both  the  idrt  atid  the  imiim^i  tif  tli«  \ 
CAtietiani^^bo^h  the  p^rcfpitim  n^id  the  ttnMntitim  ■, 
of  Reld,    To  con  round  thi»  dlitinction  wt**  IndHtf^  J 
WTonfl ;  but  I  hit  \t  a  •tp»rate  «nd  i|edal  (fFf-unrl  of  ' 
eeniure^  and^  in  a  gencfiil  criticism  cf  Lex  ke  a  *'oc. 
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TJiere  U  tio  doetriiic  in  tbe  ntw  evntem 
vthieh  more  dtnH:t]j  leaiU  Co  scppiieiiim 
tlmn  thio.  And  the  author  of  the  ^*  Tkh- 
ibe  of  Human  X&lure"  knew  \cry  weU 
liciw  tu  tue  jt  for  that  purposie  ;  fur,  if  you 
tnaiutatii  Ibat  ther^  i^  any  such  existence 
•§jk  body  Qf  spirit,  time  nr  place,  cjujae  or 
mactf  he  imnifidmtely  calehe*  you  betwi?en 
the  Uorus  of  ^m  dilemma  ;  your  notions*  of 
ihese  ejtistencea  we  either  ideaa  of  seneii* 
tion,  OP  ideas  of  riiftection  :  if  of  senFatlon, 
from  what  iejisati.^n  are  they  copied  ?  if  i»f 
reEectiun^  froni  what  opemtmn  of  the  mtntl 
are  tliey  cupied  ? 

1 1  is  indi'Cfl  to  bo  wi!^hed  ^h&t  those  ^hu 
luire  vritteti  much  about  t^aoatton^  and 
aUoat  tJie  olhcr  opemtionji  of  the  tuiud,  had 
liktrwi^  ihiiUgbt  and  reflected  much,  :ind 
with  gre^Lt  care,  upun  those  operatiuds  ;  but 
ia  it  nut  very  fitnLii^e  that  thf^y  wiH  nut 
allow  it  to  be  pcn^ihle  f«>r  matt  kind  tv  think 
of  anything  ebe  ? 

Thf^  accimut  whieh  this  a^atein  gtves  of 
our  judgment  and  hehef  conoerniiig  things, 
is  AS  hir  from  t)ie  truth  as  the  aecoutit 
it  give*  of  onr  uotioaa  or  simple  appre* 
heusionii.  It  represents  our  sensea  as  hav- 
ing no  oiher  office  but  that  of  farnishiiig 
the  mind  with  notbnB  or  simple  appre- 
hensions  of  things ;  and  makea  our  Judg- 
ment and  belief  eonoemiEig  those  IhingB  to 
be  Acquired  by  cumparing  our  notions  to- 
gether, and  p4?rceivitig  their  agreements  or 
diHaitrccinentA. 

Wi?  li;tvc  (>hewn,  on  the  contrary ^  thai 
every  ojieraUon  of  the  iienses,  in  itn  very 
niitm>c,  im[ihes  judgtnent  or  belief,  as  well 
afl  8imp|«  apprehension.  Thuj<,  when  I  feel 
the  ^m  of  the  gout  in  my  toe,  [  hare  not 
only  m  notion  of  puin,  but  a  belief  of  its 
exiBtenee,  and  a  belief  of  some  disorder  in 
my  tipe  which  occaflions  it  j  nnd  thij^  bi^Iief 
h  not  prwiuced  by  coiiipariitg  itkas,  and 
perceiving  their  agreements  arid  dif»gpee- 
mentA ;  it  b»  induJed  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  aeiMMfctlon,  When  I  pe  oeive  ft  tree 
before  me,  n*^  facntty  of  Bering  gives  me 
not  only  a  notion  or  simple  apprehenKioii  of 
tlie  tree^  \mi  a  belief  of  its  existence,  and 
of  its  ftgurftf  dtatatioe;!  and  magnitude' ;  lunl 
this  judgtnent  or  belief  i^  not  got  by  eont* 
paring  ideap,  it  m  in  dueled  in  the  vi^ry  na* 
tare  of  the  perception.  We  have  luken 
notice  i»f  several  original  prini4jik*B  of 
belief  in  the  euunie  of  thiA  ini|uiry  i  antl 

Iflhe^  tlH»  fflii!  1  It4i  heiisd  w  naiilnuTid  [i4-ftTp1iiirii  pro. 
l^rjiiKl  utintlHtnptojMtt  iliduy  nIwi^i  UHflkrtt  litfo 
aBCHHinl.      ftur,   Wat n I'll  (Ni,  Vrli*t   h«  i^n»Hl  b^  tlw 

<||anni'fM(  in  tt-  M  *  li  ..nd^  !f     In  hi    ,i.  , mi.r    ,^ 

mmtAfl,  Al'  ,  •*  I 

wlial  li  ^'  ,,r 

ilwrhinlso 

w4  ihfir  •^•frini'— H 
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when  other  faeulties  of  tlie  mind  are  txn* 
mined,  we  diall  find  more,  «thich  hiive  ni^t 
occurrfd  in  the  examination  of  the  fi\% 
senfica, 

Such  origiiml  and  natuml  judgmentaare, 
therefore,  a  pnrt  of  that  furtiilure  whieh 
Nature  hath  given  tu  the  human  under^ 
fttanding.  They  are  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  no  le«s  tlian  our  notioms  or  ftimfile 
appreliensions.  They  serve  to  direct  ua  in 
the  common  affaini  of  life,  where  onr  rea-i^ 
Mining  facuiiy  would  leaTe  v^  in  the  dark* 
They  ore  a  {\art  of  our  constitution  ;  and  alt 
the  dij^cnverien  of  our  rear^^on  are  grounded 
upon  (hem.  They  make  up  what  is  called 
l/ur  citmm^fi  sentc  of  mankind  i*  and,  what 
U  manifestly  coiitniry  to  any  of  those  first 
principles  J  in  what  we  call  aliyma.  The 
»trei*gth  of  them  is  $6^  kerne,  i»hlch  la 
often  found  in  those  who  are  not  acute  in 
reasoning.  A.  remarkable  deviation  fri»ni 
them^  arifting  from  a  dii^nrdor  in  the  con* 
stilution,  is  what  wo  call  lunacy  Ji  as  when 
a  man  believes  that  he  ia  made  of  glase. 
When  a  man  an ffers  himself  to  be  reasoned 
out  of  the  priiicipt^  of  common  sense^  by 
metupliVEiieiil  itrgumeiits,  we  may  call  tlita 
metaphyjiicat  tunrn*^  ;  which  ditfers  from 
the  uther  £pccieti  of  the  distemper  in  this, 
that  it  ia  not  continued,  but  intermiHent  £ 
it  is  a|it  to  seijte  the  patient  in  eolitaz^  and 
sp^cuJative  m«imcnts ;  but,  when  lie  emtefa 
mto  Bociety,  Common  Sense  raeovera  her 
authority,  f  A  clear  explication  and  enu- 
meration of  the  principles  of  common  Sffniie^ 
b  one  of  the  diief  dcsideratfi  in  Ingic*  ^Vc 
have  only  considered  suoh  of  tliem  a&  *io- 
currcd  in  the  riicaminatiou  of  the  hvt 
senses, 

5.  The  hist  observation  that  I  «^hall  make 
upon  the  new  syitemj  is,  liiai,  although  it 
prafe^ea  to  set  out  in  the  way  of  reflectionp 
and  not  of  analogy,  it  hath  retained  some 
of  the  old  analogical  notions  eoncermng  th« 


t  Ko  nni?  Mitmiu  thti  mntt  \vriimpilj  Ihat^  th# 
lict^tr  tOMi<M-(f  'iiff  Humv*t  "  1  rcadwr  v(  liumm^ 
Nrtturv'/'  n.Mik  I ,  Puff  \v,,  I  7,  unA  ♦■  £»  *^gkrif 
|.«jti£cni|iMi;  Hiim*n  VmiBimtVifWuft^*  \  llf,  Pari  tf, 
"  N  it  r*,"  u)ri  he  tti  tht  liUcr,  *•  li  AlwnrB  tvo  tirenfi 
(t»r  (ir]iri't|4e  ;  and,  ihou^h  «.  j'jrtihciiktfit]  miy  ttirow 
l^ikrivctf  <ir  i:»ih*rn  iii(f)  «  intfusrurAr)'  Pinnfiim-rtt  aind 
ciM>ry»ii^n  hy  hu  |>r,,Tb.i4,,,r  ii-i-^Tkihr:*.  rhi^  i,t^i,  ttmi 
moBt  irUUl  f  M  I  >  ^mi 

«lQii|}t«  KtMl  fecrii,  ..  ry 

pdif  1 1  »i  ■  ^ !  nt^  .  . .  c  p« 

tit  rvfrv    ■  '.  pr  rui*, 

WliTi*  In  ,  th*  ttm 

t(}^om  Kb   i..tr      ■  ' f"* 

thai  jiJ  111  Nft^H,  .  „n 

rfTiilMLi.li   txl     ri  ;    ..    Ltl, 

rhriii^«&. 

h.Mii  TftI  nil  uiai  bt-  r.-i.t'il  H4l,ii,ifi*i;  Hum'' 

♦*  Jji,  Nnloifr  mnliH.rl  kri  l*ftttHinlent"  (rtjrl 
PmitjJJ  *-rt  la  Rniw>ii  fAnrDhd  kn  lHiifni.inHf«" 
tli>*m>  ld)itu««j|ih}  Ix  rvaUinlf  «•  ii*n»  th«-  Kfn'^tf 
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opermtioiis  of  the  mind ;  putieiikrly,  thai 
things  wliidi  <lo  not  now  exist  in  the  mind 
itself^  «i>n  only  be  pereeiTedy  remembered, 
or  imagined,  by  means  of  ideas  or  imagea* 
of  them  in  the  mind,  which  are  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  perception,  remembfance^ 
and  imagination.  This  doctrine  appears 
•ndently  to  be  borrowed  from  the  old  sys- 
tem;  which  taught  thai  external  things 
Make  impwiom  npon  the  mind,  like  the 
impressions  of  a  seal  npon  wax ;  that  it  is 
by  means  d  those  imprrmions  thai  we  per- 
cetre,  remember,  or  imagine  them;  and 
that  those  impiessioas  most  resemble  the 
things  from  which  they  are  taken.  When 
we  form  oornotioos  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  by  analogy,  this  way  of  eonceiTing 
them  seems  to  be  Tcry  natural,  and  offers 
itself  to  oar  thoughts ;  for,  as  ererything 
which  is  felt  nrast  make  some  impression 
npon  the  body,  we  are  apt  to  thmk  ti^ 
everything  which  is  onderstood  nmst  make 
some  impressioo  npon  the  mind. 

From  such  analogical  reasoning,  this 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  ideas  or  images 
of  things  in  the  mind,  seems  to  have  taken 
its  rise,  and  to  have  been  so  uniTersally 
reeeiTed  among  philosophers.  It  was  ob> 
sirred  already,  that  Berkeley,  in  one  in> 
stance,  apostatizes  from  this  principle  of 
the  new  system,  by  slBrming  that  we  hare 
no  ideas  ii  spirits,  aiid  that  we  can  think  of 
them  immediately,  without  ideas.  But  I 
know  not  whether  in  this  he  has  hsd  any 
foUoweriL  There  is  some  dillerenee,  like- 
wise, among  modem  philosophers  with  re- 
gard to  the  ideas  or  images  by  which  we 
perceire,  remember,  or  imagine  sensible 
things.  For,  thongh  all  agree  in  the  exist- 
eaee  of  soch  imagesy'f  they  differ  about  their 
place ;  some  placing  them  in  a  particular 

Crt  of  the  brun,  where  the  soul  is  thought  to 
▼e  her  residence,  and  others  placing  them 
intheminditseli:  Des  Cartes  held  the  first 
of  these  opinions  iX  to  mhich  Newton  seems 
likewise  to  hsTe  inclined ;  for  he  proposes 
this  qnery  in  his  '*  Optics  :** — ^  Annon  sen- 
jorium  animalinm  est  locus  cm  substantia 


sentiens  adest,  et  m  quem 

species  per  nerros  et  cerebrum  defemntur, 

ut  iH  prasentes  a  prnsente  sentiri  pos- 

•  Thai  w.  Of  tf^mmiarrv  /■<.iw»  0gir€tdfnm 
ike  WMMn  9/ ike  mumi  iUeif.  Thu  doctnne.  1  ha«« 
alnady  bocicm,  u  artnbMcd  by  Rcid  too  uiiiv«nallj 
•o  pbaloM^  n;  and  m  alao  a  ootnparatiTdy  unim. 
■OftancamMMCaoce  in  rrfcrcDcr  to  Um  likaliit  ind 
ScipUc    Sc«Naur.~U. 

fSielartDol«.  Bcrketer  Aa  bold  the  bjpoUiciii 
•f  licaaaBiuHlcraloodby  B«id._H. 

I  Aa  uoqaaliSed  error,  aruinf  from  ooCtrndcr. 
•Umfing  tba  aabiguou*  trnttgrnage  of  Oca  C  rtcs ; 
whacatftab^tbe  comiDOo  Doaeor  /^M,boditbe  i 
organic  ■wCiooft  in  tba  brain,  d  «btch  the  aiod,  in  i 
bM  (Utctzioc,  nccnaarilj  kno««  nnthiny,  and  the  r^ 
IccMEotationa  in  tbe-miots  rtietf.  bypi  rpbyscally  de^ 
trrmtacd  on  ore  Minn  o(  tboK  wua/bon%^  aodol  vhicb 
aiaaatbe  bum!  Meognisanl.  Bui  oC  tbiaander  tbe 
"*  KiMfs  on  ibe  InUrlkTtunl  r^Bwcrs."— H. 


sint?**  But  Locke  seems  to  pbce  the  ideas 
of  sensible  things  in  the  mind  ;*  and  thai 
Berkeley,  and  the  author  of  the  ''  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,*^  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  is  evident.  The  last  makes  a  Tery 
curious  application  of  this  doctrine,  by  en- 
deavoimng  to  prove  from  it.  That  the  mind 
either  is  no  substance,  or  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tended and  divisible  substance;  because  the 
ideas  of  extension  cannot  be  in  a  sul^eeC 
which  is  indivisible  and  unextended. 

I  confess  I  think  his  reasoning  in  this, 
as  in  UMSt  cases,  is  dear  and  strong.  For 
whether  the  idiea  of  extension  be  only 
another  name  for  extension  itself^  as  Ber- 
keley and  this  antfaor  assert ;  or  whether 
the  idea  of  extension  be  an  image  and  resem- 
blance of  extension,  as  Locke  conceived ; 
I  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  extension,  or  any  image  of  exten- 
sioii,  can  be  in  an  unextended  and  indi- 
visible subjeetf  But  while  I  agree  with 
him  in  his  reasoning,  I  « ould  make  a  differ- 
ent application  of  it.  He  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  there  are  ideas  of  extension  in  the 
mind ;  and  thence  infers,  that,  if  it  is  at  all 
a  substance,  it  most  be  an  extended  and 
divisible  substance.  On  the  contrary,  I 
take  it  for  granted,  upon  the  testimony  of 
common  sense,  that  my  mind  is  a  substMiee 
— that  is,  a  permanent  subject  of  thought ; 
and  my  reason  convinces  me  that  it  is  an 
unextended  and  indivisible  substance ;  and 
hence  I  infer  that  there  cannot  be  in  it 
anything  that  resembles  extension.  If  this 
reasoning  had  occurred  to  Berkeley,  it 
would  prolably  have  led  him  to  admow. 
ledge  that  wc  may  think  and  reason  con- 
cerning bodies,  without  having  ideas  of  them 
in  the  mind,  as  well  as  concerning  spirits. 

I  intended  to  have  examined  more  par- 
ticnlariy  and  fully  this  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the 
mind ;  and  likewiM  another  doctrine,  which 
is  founded  upon  it — to  wit.  That  judgment 
or  belief  is  nothing  but  a  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas; 
but,  having  already  shewn,  through  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  operations 
of  the  mind  which  we  have  examined,  give 
no  countenance  to  either  of  these  doctrines, 
and  in  many  things  contradict  them,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  drop  this  part  of  my 
design.  It  may  be  executed  with  moiw 
advantage,  if  it  is  at  all  necessary,  after  in- 
quiring into  some  other  powers  of  the  human 
undersUnding. 


•  Locke's  opinion  on  tbit  point  is  as  obarute  and 
donbtAil  a>  tbac  oC  Dc*  Cartes  is  clear  and  certain. 
But  Retd  is  prubaU*  ricbt.~H 

f  I  do  IKK  recollect  renng  any  arfumcnt  raised  in 
Civour  of  Diaterlalitn.  from  the  fact,  tbat.  tptee  or 
eMtemuom  ti^a  notion  nercwary  to  the  mud  ;  and  jct 
it  ngbt,  vith  tonse  -bow  of  plauftibtUtv,  b*  m^iu. 
tained, tbat  extension  w  a nririawy  toemoi  tbought, 
because  the  tbinking  princi|ilc  icitarit  extcOLcd  —  11 


CONCLUSION. 


a.i 


Althuagh  we  hmve  exAznined  opI/ the  five 
aanaes,  And  Ute  prindples  of  the  humsii 
alnd  whicb  are  empto^tid  abaut  tbem,  or 
Bueb  »  h&ve  fmlleD  in  our  wny  m  Ui«  eourse 
of  this  tfJtflmmtttltm,  we  fifuUl  b^ve  the 
further  protiecatkm  of  this  iu^utry  to  future 
dellbentioD,  The  powen  of  memory,  of 
imig^BAtion,  of  t*ate,  of  reuniiiiaf ,  of  moral 
ptioD,  the  will,  the  pftsaiooi,  tlie  iiJfec- 

,  Add  all  llje  active  powers  of  the  aoul, 

Ipreseni  a  vA^t  (uid  boundtese  iield  of  pbilo- 

|.iophteal  diiMiubitioD,  which  the  author  of 

'  this  inquiry  m  fw.  from   thinking  binjself 

Me  to  survey  with  ■coiumcy.  Many  &ulhor« 

of  ingenuity f  andent   uia   modem,    Imve 

tnacie  exeuraions  into  this  TKSt  territory, 

ind  haveeunimuuloited  oaefal  obierva.ttoii» : 

but  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  those 

who  have  preteoded  to  give  im  a  map  of  the 

,  vrhokj  hate  ttliafled  themsolves  with  a  very 

curate  arid  ineomplete  fittrvey.     If  Ga- 

had  ttUiwnpted  a  ccnnpleie  system  of 


rmtural  philosophy,  he  had,  probaUy,  dune 
little  Bervice  tu  uiankiod ;  but  by  cunfiuhig 
himself  to  what  waa  within  h\&  comprehen- 
aJOQj  he  laid  the  loundaiion  uf  a  system  of 
knowledge,  wlitch  fisea  by  degrees,  aud 
does  honcmr  to  the  human  understauditsg. 
Newton,  building  upon  this  fuuudaliou,  4aid, 
ill  like  maimer,  coulinitig  hia  iui^uiries  to 
the  law  of  gravitation  and  tho  pFopertiea  of 
light,  performed  wonders.  If  he  had  at< 
tempted  a  great  deal  more,  he  had  dube  a 
great  deal  Iceii^  and  perhaps  nothing  at  all^ 
Ambitions  of  following  ^uch  greiit  exuuipks, 
with  unequal  atops,  alaa !  and  unequal 
foree,  we  have  attempted  an  inquiry  only 
into  one  Uttle  comer  of  the  human  mind.— ^ 
that  cortier  which  seems  to  be  most  exposed 
to  vulgar  observation,  and  to  be  mo£t  easily 
Mraprebeiided  j  and  yet,  if  we  have  deliuL'- 
ated  it  juetiy,  it  muBt  be  acknowled^^ed  thitt 
the  aceounte  heretofure  given  of  it  were 
very  lame,  and  wid«9  of  the  truth- 
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tJ*  ThiiiiB|inMiiwcf  q»  •  EttRym  m  die  TiUJuaml  Fpwwi,^  »  nniAe  from  dM» 
«il5«tiibeo^editian-.t}uitaf  178ft,ii>4to.  Fcr  the  eonveniepce  of  itictcpoe  tiiepagM 
«f  that  edftion  mre  fiirta|piabed  in  the  fireseBt ;  aad  hy  iheat  fMigoi  I  fUn  al«ik7<^  >■ 
llie  Bolai,  ffrmipre'ive^  fwte.     They  will  te  fMmd  msriDBd  tadi »  &e  text  and  €■  ll» 


Mv    DcAK  FjuE^VDti,^!    know  not   to  i 

more  propritfly  than  to  /oa ;  not  only  on 
account  of  *  fnertUahsp  be^tiia  In  emrly  life 
on  J  our  puri,  though  in  old  age  on  nune. 
Mid  in  <m«  of  jou  [  nm^  at  j  betfiditary  i 
mot  ft/t  OB  aeootini  or  UiAt  ooreatpopdence 
ill  oar  llenfy  |mriittiu  and  uiiiiAeineiitii, 
vhioh  hM  alumja  giTen  mo  bo  gr^t  blea- 
Mtre;  but  bn^jose,  if  them  Emmjm  (wve 
sny^  tneHt^  ynu  have  a  considFrmble  ah»re 
in  it,  having  oot  only  fucourmgecl  me  to  hope 
ihmM  [i^.]  thejnuy  be  tseliii^  tmi  t^nmred 
me  with  voar  DbserrmtioiB  on  erery  |iort  of 
them,  both  before  thvf  «ere  «enl  to  tbe 
prtais  and  wbile  tbeY  wete  noder  it 

I  have  avuiied  tB^vetf  of  joor  ofcaerro^ 
HODS,  »  u  to  eorrvct  many  faoHo  iliat 
Blight  Dthem  ite  haw  eacmped  ne  ;  atid  I 
have  a  Terr  gtalefiil  tcvee  of 
I^IS  in  itrinf  tkio  aid  to 

"  .  tteed  of  it  ;  bavia^  no 
I  pleMDie^  in  bcsng  inatncted  hj 
9  §ormmrij  wv  taf  poptK  ««  ooo  of  ytm 


dilTpt^  In  opinion,  and  debatiMl  tlntm 
keenly;  both  in  c^niremitioii  and  by  ni&iiy 
letteni,  without  4ny  ikbat^tneut  of  liin  Allec^ 
tion,  or  of  hi*  zeal  for  the  work*»  being 
carried  on  and  pablishcd  :  for  be  h«d  t<*o 
much  tib^rality  of  miiiMi  scpI  to  allow  to  [  v,) 
others  the  namo  libeftjf  is  Jo^g^  whkb  )ie 
daimed  to  bimtelt 

H  is  dif&eull  to  mf  wb^li»  iStmt  worttty 

eminent  hi  lietlve  Ufe  iir 

Very  rafe,  lifdy,  baire 


bc«fi  tbo  inotaocei  where  the  talent*  fof 
both  wer«  nnilod  m  «o  cnunent  a  don^tee. 

Ilia  feoitit  and  utdoMij,  in  mmaj  differ, 
ent  bfaoebes  of  litemtuvv,  wW^  b^  bt» 
vork^,  be  known  to  posterity  ;  bb  privalo 
rirtnes  and  pubtle  ^/ifii^  hm  aMidailj, 
ihroQgh  a  kmf  and  labofiona  life^  in  niaoy^ 
bonoQiable  pobUe  oftoei  wli^  wbiefa  be  wao 
'  to  , 
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than  tweuty  years,  in  Lectiirefl  to  a  large 
body  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  this 
University,  and  for  several  years  before,  in 
another  University.  Those  who  heard  me 
with  atteution,  of  whom  I  presume  there 
are  some  hundreds  alive,  will  recognise  the 
doctrine  which  they  heard,  some  of  them 
thirty  years  ago,  delivered  to  them  more 
diffusely,  and  with  the  re{>etition8  and  illus- 
trations proper  for  such  audiences. 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  the  more  intel- 
ligent  reader,  who  is  conversant  in  such 
abstract  subjects,  may  think  that  there  are 
repetitions  still  left,  which  might  be  spared. 
Such,  I  hope,  will  cousider,  that  what  to 


one  reader  is  a  superfluous  repetition,  to 
the  greater  part,  less  conversant  in  snch 
subjects,  may  be  very  useful.  If  this  apo- 
logy* be  deemed  insufficient,  and  be  tliought 
to  be  the  dictate  of  laziness,  I  claim  som* 
indulgence  even  for  that  laziness,  at  my 
period  of  life,  [vii] 

You  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
the  vigour  which  it  inspires,  will,  I  hope, 
make  more  happy  advances  in  this  or  in  any 
other  branch  of  science  to  which  your  taleuU 
may  be  applied. 

Thu.  Rud. 
Glatgaw  CoUege,  June  1,  ilS&i 
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Human  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to 
two  general  heads,  according  as  it  relates 
to  b^y  or  to  mind ;  to  things  material  or 
to  things  intellectual* 

The  whole  system  of  bodies  in  the  uui- 
Teise,  of  which  we  know  but  a  very  small 
part,  may  be  called  the  Material  World ; 
the  whole  system  of  minds,  from  the  infinite 
Creator  to  the  meanest  creature  endowed 
with  thought,  may  be  called  the  Intellectual 
World.  These  are  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  nature-)*  that  fall  within  our  notice; 
and  about  the  one,  or  the  other,  or  things 
pertaining  to  them,  every  art,  every  science, 
and  every  human  thought  is  employed ;  nor 
can  the  boldest  flight  of  imagination  carry 
us  beyond  their  limits. 

Many  things  there  are,  indeed,  regarding 
the  nature  and  the  structure  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,  which  our  faculties  cannot 
reach;  many  difficulties  which  the  ablest 
philosopher  camiot  resolve :   but  of  other 


•  See  Stewart**  '•  Life  and  WriUngs  of  Reld,'* 
Bwpra^p  14 }  and  hi*  **  ElemrnU,**  vol.  I.,  introduc- 
tioa ;  Jouffimy,  in  the  preface  to  hi*  ••  Oeuvret  de 
Reid,**  t.  i.»  pp-  83-^.  1  hi*  important  Preface  will 
•ooti  be  made  generally  acceuible.to  the  Britith  pub. 
be  by  a  highly  competent  ir«D»lator.— ii. 

f  rhe  term  Salweit  iiacd  ai>ir.etlmc«  in  a  wider. 
aomKimea  in  a  narrower  extension.  W  hi>n  employed 
In  It*  moat  extensive  meaning,  it  emiwacea  the  two 
worlds  ot  mind  and  matter.  When  employed  in  iu 
more  rectncted  stgiiirication,  it  is  a  synonyme  fortiie 
latter  only,  and  is  then  used  in  contr.idihtinction  to 
the  former.  In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  word 
fynt  was  general  in  its  meaning;  and  the  great 
Nanch  »f  nhiloaciphy  styled  *'phyiicalot  physioli. 
gieal,**  included  under  it  not  only  the  HTiciices  of 
matter,  hut  al»o  th:  se  of  minJ.  VN  ith  us,  the  term 
nature  is  mo  e  vaguely  extensive  th:iii  the  torins, 
phfftictt  ih  ti  ttff  physiology,  pMyno.ogicai,  or  even 
tn«n  the  adjective  natHvat ;  whereas,  in  the  philo. 
•ophy  of  Oermany,  Natur,  and  It*  correlatives, 
wh  therof  Greekor  Latin  derivation,  are,  in  general, 
exprcMlveof  the  world  of  matter  In  i-ontrast  to  the 
world  o»  Intelligence.-- H. 
[vii -2] 


natures,  if  any  other  there  be,  we  have  no 
knowledge,  no  conception  at  all. 

That  everything  that  exists  must  be  either 
corporeal  or  incorporeal  is  evident  Bat 
it  is  not  so  evident  that  every  thing  [2]  that 
exists  must  either  be  corporeal  or  endowed 
with  thought  Whether  there  be  in  the 
universe  beings  which  are  neither  extended, 
solid,  and  inert,  like  body,  nor  active  and 
intelligent,  like  mind,  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  There  appears 
to  be  a  vast  interval  l^tween  body  and 
mind ;  and  whether  there  be  any  interme- 
diate nature  that  connects  them  together, 
we  know  not 

We  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  intelli- 
gence, or  even  sensation,  to  plants;  yet 
there  appears  in  them  an  active  force  and 
energy,  which  cannot  be  the  result  of  any 
arrangement  or  combination  of  inert  matter. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  those  powers 
by  which  animals  are  nourished  and  grow, 
by  which  matter  gravitates,  by  which  mag- 
netical  and  electrical  bodies  attract  and 
repel  each  other,  and  by  which  the  parts  of 
solid  bodies  cohere. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world  which  require 
active  force,  are  produced  by  the  continual 
operation  of  intelligent  beings :  others  have 
conjectured  that  there  may  be  in  the  uni- 
verse, bein;^  that  are  active,  without  in- 
telligence, which,  as  a  kind  of  incorporeal 
machinery,  contrived  by  the  supreme  wis- 
dom, |>erform  their  destined  task  without 
any  knowledge  or  intention.*  But  laying 
aside  conjecture,  and  all  pretences  to  deter- 
mine in  things  beyond  our  reach,  we  must 

•   Like  the  tripods  of  Vutean— 

'0^«  M  «vrs/u«T«  9m9  htrmJmr*  Ay«««.— H. 
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rest  in  tliis,  that  body  and  mind  are  the 
only  kinds  of  being  of  which  we  can  have 
any  knowledge,  or  can  form  any  concep- 
tion. If  there. are  other  kinds,  they  are 
not  discoverable  by  the  faculties  which  God 
hath  given  us ;  and,  with  regard  to  us,  are 
as  if  they  were  not.  [3] 

As,  therefore,  all  our  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  body  and  mind,  or  things  belonging 
to  them,  there  are  two  great  branches  of 
philosophy,  one  relating  to  body,  the  other 
to  mind.  The  properties  of  body,  and  the 
laws  that  obtain  in  the  material  system,  are 
the  objects  of  natural  philosophy,  as  that 
word  is  now  used.  The  branch  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  minds 
has,  by  some,  been  called  Pneumatoloey.* 
And  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  branches, 
the  principles  of  all  the  sciences  belong. 

What  variety  there  may  be  of  minds  or 
thinking  beings,  throughout  this  vast  uni- 
verse, we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  We  dwell 
in  a  little  corner  of  God*8  dominion,  dis- 
joined from  the  rest  of  it.  The  globe  which 
we  inhabit  is  but  one  of  seven  planets  that 
encircle  our  sun.  What  various  orders  of 
beings  may  inhabit  the  other  six,  their 
secondaries,  and  the  comets  belonging  to 
our  system,  and  how  many  other  suns  may 
be  encircled  with  like  systems,  are  things 
altogether  hid  from  us.  Although  human 
reason  and  industry  have  discovered,  with 
great  accuracy,  the  order  and  distances  of 
the  planets,  and  the  laws  of  their  motion, 
we  have  no  means  of  correspondmg  with 
them.  That  they  may  be  the  habitation  of 
animated  beings,  is  very  probable ;  but  of 
the  nature  or  powers  of  their  inhabitants, 
we  are  perfectly  ignorant  Every  man  is 
conscious  of  a  thinking  principle,  or  mind, 
in  himself;  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  like  principle  in  other  men.  The 
actions  of  brute  animals  shew  that  they 
have  some  thinking  principle^  though  of  a 
nature  far  inferior  to  the  human  mind.  And 
everything  about  us  may  convince  us  of  .the 
existence  of  a  supreme  mind,  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  universe.  These  are  all 
the  minds  of  which  reason  can  give  us  any 
certain  knowledge.  [4] 

The  mind  of  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God  which  reason  discovers  to  us,  and, 
therefore,  on  account  of  its  dignity,  deserves 
our  study. -f  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  although  it  is  of  all  objects  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  seems  the  most  within 
our  reach,  it  is  very  difficult  to  attend  to 
its  operations  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  nation 


•  Now  properly  lupenmled  by  the  term  P$jfckoL 
otfjf  I  tn  which  no  competent  objection  can  tw  nude* 
and  which  afTord*  us— what  the  various  clumfy  peri. 
phrai)ef>  in  u-  e  do  not — a  convenient  adjectivOyjMyeAo- 
iogical. — H. 

t  "  On    earth,"  sayt    a   rorgotten  philosopher, 
**  there  is  nothing  great  but  Man ;  In  man  there  is 
nothing  great  btii  Miini."— H. 
[3-53 


of  them ;  and  on  that  account  there  is  no 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the  ingenious 
and  speculative  have  fiillen  into  so  great 
errors,  and  even  absurdities.  These  errors 
and  absurdities  have  given  rise  to  a  general 
prejudice  against  all  inquiries  of  this  nature. 
Because'  ingenious  men  have,  /or  many 
ages,  given  different  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is 
concluded  that  all  speculations  concerning 
them  are  chimerical  and  visionary. 

But  whatever  effect  this  prejudice  may 
have  with  superficial  thinkers,  the  judicious 
will  not  be  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  it. 
About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  opinions 
of  men  in  natural  philosophy  were  as  various 
and  as  contradictory  as  they  are  now  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  the  mind.  Galileo, 
Torricelli,  Kepler,  Bacon,  and  Newton, 
had  the  same  discouragement  in  their 
attempts  to  throw  light  upon  the  material 
system,  as  we  have  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tellectuaL  If  they  had  been  deterred  by 
such  prejudices,  w«  should  never  have 
reaped  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries, 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  will 
make  their  names  immortal.  The  motto 
which  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  to  some  of  his 
writings  was  worthy  of  his  genius,  Inveniam 
viam  aut  faciam^* 

There  is  a  natural  order  in  the  progreta 
of  the  sciences,  and  good  reasons  may  b« 
assigned  why  the  philosophy  of  body  should 
[61  be  elder  titier  to  that  of  mind,  and  of  a 
quicker  growth  ;  but  the  last  hath  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  no  less  than  the  first,  and  will 
grow  up,  though  slowly,  to  maturity.  The 
remains  of  ancient  philosophy  upon  this 
subject,  are  venerable  ruins,  carrying  the 
marks  of  genius  and  industry,  sufficient  to 
inflame,  but  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In 
later  ages,  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  that 
pointed  out  the  road  we  ought  to  take  in 
those  dark  regions.  Malebranche,  Amauld, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Buffier,  Hutcheson, 
Butler,  Hume,  Price,  Lord  Kames,  have 
laboured  to  make  discoveries — nor  have  they 
kboured  in  vain;  for,  however  different 
and  contrary  their  conclusions  are,  how- 
ever sceptical  some  of  them,  they  have  all 
given  new  light,  and  cleared  the  way  to  those 
who  shall  come  after  them. 

We  ought  never  to  despair  of  human 
genius,  but  rather  to  hope  that,  in  time, 
it  noay  produce  a  system  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  no  less  cer- 
tain than  those  of  optics  or  astronomy. 

This  is  the  more  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
the  mmd  would  undoubtedly  give  great  light 
to  many  other  branches  of  science*  Mr 
Hume  hath  justly  observed,  that  <*  all  the 


•  See  Mr  Stewart**  "  Philosophical  EiMys,**  Pn. 
liminarj  DIawitation,  cfa.  it 
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sciences  have  a  relation  to  human  pature ; 
and,  however  wide  any  of  them  may  seem 
to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  back  by  one 
passage  or  another.  Thb  is  the  centre  and 
capitid  of  the  sciences,*  which,  being  once 
masters  of,  we  may  easily  extend  our  con- 
quests everywhere." 

The  faculties  of  our  minds  are  the  tools 
and  engines  we  must  use  in  every  disquisi- 
tion ;  and  the  better  we  understand  their  [6] 
nature  and  force,  the  more  successfully  we 
shall  be  able  to  apply  them.  Mr  Locke 
gives  this  account  of  the  occasion  of  his 
entering  upon  his  essay  concerning  human 
understanding : — '^  Five  or  six  friends," 
says  he,  ^'  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  dis- 
coursing on  a  subject  very  remote  from 
this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand 
by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side. 
After  we  had  for  a  while  puzzled  ourselves, 
without  coming  any  nearer  to  a  resolution 
of  those  doubts  that  perplexed  us,  it  came 
into  my  thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong 
course ;  and  that,  be^re  we  set  ourselves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see 
what  objects  our  understandings  were  fitted 
or  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed 
to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented ; 
and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  that  this  should 
be  our  first  enquiry.**  If  this  be  commonly 
the  cause  of  perplexity  in  those  disquisi- 
tions which  have  least  relation  to  the  mind, 
it  must  be  so  much  more  in  those  that  have 
an  immediate  connection  with  it. 

The  sciences  maybe  distinguished  into 
two  classes,  according  as  they  pertain  to  the 
material  or  to  the  intellectual  world.  The 
various  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
mechanical  arts,  chemistry,  medicine,  and 
agriculture,  belong  to  the  first ;  but,  to  the 
last,  belong  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  na- 

•  Hume  probablv  had  the  trying  of  Polj4>iut  in 
hU  eye,  who  calli  History  the  mother  dty  (umrth^- 
kit )  of  PhUosophy.-a  v^^nf^ 
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tural  theology,  morals,  jurisprudence,  law. 
politics,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  is  the  root  from 
which  these  grow,  and  draw  their  nourish- 
ment.* Whether,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  dignity  of  this  subject,  or  its  subser- 
viency to  science  in  general,  and  to  the 
noblest  branches  of  science  in  particular,  it 
highly  deserves  to  be  cultivated.  [7] 

A  very  elegant  writer,  on  the  auOlims  and 
beautiftilyf  concludes  his  account  of  the 
passions  thus  : — '*  The  variety  of  the  pas- 
sions is  great,  and  worthy,  in  every  branch 
of  tliat  variety,  of  the  most  diligent  inves- 
tigation. The  more  accurately  we  search 
into  the  human  mind,  the  stronger  traces 
we  everywhere  find  of  His  wisdom  who  made 
it.  If  a  discourse  on  the  use  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  considered  as  a  hymn  to 
the  Creator,:^  the  use  of  the  passions, 
which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  cannot 
be  barren  of  praise  to  Him,  nor  unproductive 
to  ourselves  of  that  noble  and  unconunon 
union  of  science  and  admiration,  which  a 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  infinite  Wis- 
dom alone  can  afford  to  a  rational  mmd ; 
whilst  referring  to  Him  whatever  we  find  of 
right,  or  good,  or  fair,  in  ourselves,  dis- 
covering H  is  strength  and  wisdom  even  in  our 
own  wcMkkness  and  iraperfectbn,  honouring 
them  where  we  discover  them  clearly,  and 
adoring  their  profundity  where  we  are  lost 
in  our  search,  we  may  be  inquisitive  with- 
out impertinence,  and  elevated  without 
pride ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if  I  may  dare 
to  say  so,  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty, 
by  a  consideration  of  his  works.  This  ele- 
vation of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the  principal 
end  of  all  our  studies,  which,  if  they  do  not 
in  some  measure  effect,  they  are  of  very 
little  service  to  us." 

•  It  i«  Justly  obt^erved  by  M.  Jouf!h>y,  that  the 
division  here  enounrcd  is  not  In  principle  identical 
with  that  prerirusiy  propounded.— H. 

t  Burke— H. 

t  Oaleo  is  referred  to  — U. 
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CHAPTER  I.  I 

SXPLICATION  OF  WORDS. 

Thbrb  is  no  ereater  impediment  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  ambi^ 
guity  of  words.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  owing 
that  we  find  sects  and  parties  in  most 
branches  of  sdenoe;  and  disputes  which 
are  carried  on  from  age  to  age,  without  being 
brought  to  an  issue. 

Sophistry  has  been  more  effectually  ex- 
cluded from  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  than  from  other  sciences.  In 
mathematics  it  had  no  place  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  mathematicians  haTing  had  the  wis- 
dom to  define  accurately  the  terms  they  use, 
and  to  lay  down,  as  axioms,  the  first  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  reasoning  is  grounded. 
Accordingly,  we  find  no  parties  among  ma- 
thematicians, and  hardly  any  disputes.  *  [  10] 

In  natural  philosophy,  there  was  no  less 
sophist!^,  no  less  dispute  and  uncertainty, 
than  in  other  sciences,  until,  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  this  science  began  to  be 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  clear  defini- 
tions and  self-evident  axioms.  Since  that 
time,  the  science,  as  if  watered  with  the 
dew  of  Heaven,  hath  grown  apace;  dis- 
putes have  ceased,  truUi  hath  prevailed, 
and  the  science  hath  received  greater  in- 
crease in  two  centuries  than  in  two  thous- 
and years  before.  ' 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  method, 
which  hath  been  so  successful  in  those 
branches  of  science,  were  attempted  in 
others ;  for  definitions  and  axioms  are  the' 
foundations  of  all  science.  But  that  defini- 
tions may  not  be  sought  where  no  defini- 
tion can  be  given,  nor  logical  definitions  be 
attempted  w^ere  the  subject  does  not  admit 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  down  some 
general  principles  concerning  definition,  for 


*  It  wu  not  the  superior  wiRdom  of  mathema* 
ttci«ns,  but  the  simple  and  palpable  character  of  their 
ob)ect.matter,  which  determined  the  difference.— H. 
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the  sake  of  thos%  who  are  leas  oonversant 
in  this  branch  of  logic 

When  one  undertakes  to  explain  any  art 
or  science,  he  will  ly^ve  occasion  to  us* 
many  words  that  are  common  to  all  who 
use  the  same  language,  and  some  that  are 
peculiar  to  that  ui  or  science.  Words  of 
the  last  kind  are  called  terms  (ffihg  arty  and 
ought  to  be  distinctly  explained,  that  their 
meaning  may  be  understood. 

A  definition*  is  nothing  else  but  an  ex- 
plication of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  by  words 
whose  meaning  is  alr^y  known.  Henoe 
it  is  evident  that  eveipr  word  cannot  be, 
defined ;  for  the  definition  must  consist  ai 
words ;  and  there  could  be  no  definition,  if 
there  were  not  words  previously  understood 
without  definition.  Common  words,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  used  in  their  oonunon 
acceptation  ;  and,  when  they  have  different 
acceptations  in  oonmion  language,  these, 
when  it  is  necessary,  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished. But  they  require  no  definition. 
It  is  sufficient  to  define  words  that  are  un- 
common, or  that  are  used  in  an  unconmion 
meaning. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  there 
are  many  words,  which,  though  they  may 
need  explication,  cannot  be  logically  defined. 
A  [  1 1  ]  logical  definition — that  is,  a  strict  and 

f  roper  definition — must  express  the  kind 
genus]  of  the  thing  define^  ftud  the  spe- 
cific difference  by  wMch  the  species  defined 
is  distinguished  from  every  other  species 
belonging  to  that  kind.  It  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  class  thines  under  various 
kinds,  and  again  to  subdivide  every  kind 
into  its  various  species.  A  species  may 
often  be  subdivided  into  subordmate  species, 
and  then  it  is  considered  as  a  kind. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  logical  defi- 
nition, it  is  evident,  that  no  word  can  be 
logically  defined  which  does  not  denote  a 


•  In  what  fbllows,  there  la  a  oonfution  of  definw 
tioni  verbal  and  rctU^  which  should  hare  been  caxm- 
fViUy  diftlnguiahcd.— H. 
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itfp«#ri««  (  ti«#iMi#Mp  mtt^h  iU'mp^  only  cati  hsve 
ft  *|M''tift«  4iff*rf#^i««  (  fin'i  »  tt\>ttetfitt  iJtfler- 

ifti  iUm  Hrrttuut  ihf.rn  /tun  \m  tut  l/^fpoU 
4«f}fii(i'm  «/f  \w\WuUin\  (hinffN,  MUsh  m 
l^f^fMp'n  Of  I'Arift,  IfKliviilimM  uro  dintiri- 
tfM Uti#Kl  #«ltli<«f  f;y  \ifif\t$tr  nkinttn,  nr  by  acci- 
4«ttUiJ  irir«ftfrrmt«rir.«ifi  of  tiirin  or  pluce  (  but 
i\\fy  bftv«i  iwi  nfiwiftfl  «lifroroiic<f ;  atid,  Ui«rc- 
foff,  (ImhikIi  flii^  timy  Ik)  known  b^  pro- 
Ifnf  Muriif^f  or  u\ky  \m  i\t^mr\)HH\  hy  circuiii- 
iiliMif('4<M  Of  r<*tiitioim,tlM'y  catinoi  bo  deflned.* 
\i\n  no  Ihm  (ivid«iiit  tliAt  Uin  tnoiit  ^(oiieral 
wordpi  ffiiiii'it  b«4  loKi(!ully  dirfltiod^  IjocauM 
th«r««  ipi  fioi  a  riioro  K**<>oral  tiffin,  of  which 

finyt  wn  (!nntiot  drflno  every  K{>ccioii  of 
thliiun.  bpnAUnc  it  hA|ipoiiN  NoinotinKW  that 
Wit  nnvn  not  wordn  to  oxiireiM  tho  fipeoiflc 
ditf<«rt«ii(*(«.  'rhiiMi  A  McarW  colour  m,  no 
iloiibi,  A  N|Kici«Hi  of  colour  (  but  how  Hhall 
WK  ti>i|irnM  ihti  Mpticiflc  difrcronco  by  which 
M(Arlt«t  In  diHtluKuinhnd  from  grocn  or  blue  ? 
Th«  difri«r«'itc«  of  thinn  In  itninodiAtoIy  pur- 
m*|v0d  i»y  !h0  ^yw  i  l»ut  w«»  huvo  not  w<>rd?» 
|i>  PKpnmn  it.  TliitMC  tliinf(i«  wo  arc  tmught 
by  loiio. 

Wltlioui  hnvlng  r«*oounin  to  t)u>  nrin- 
olpl<*N  of  lo|tU\  wo  nmy  i*iu*ily  bo  MttUflod 
ihut  wortln  CAunot  bo  (U^flniHl,  which  aignify 
Ihiutfn  p<»rfcctly  ninipW,  aiuI  void  of  aU  coui- 
tHmiUtui.  ThiM  olmorvAtion,  I  think,  waa 
Am  niAd<>  bv  l>«Hi  i^rtcA,  And  AftorwArda 
titor^  fidly  illuMrAttHl  by  I^ockcf  And, 
bo\A««vnr  (divioUA  It  Apl^HMm  to  Ik««  nmny  in- 
•lAiiom  nmy  Im*  glv«»n  of  grtnit  idiiltumpliers 
who  hAVti» |H»rid«»x«Hl  \\^\  And  ilArkontH)  tho 
Aul^«Hi«  thrviiAvik  ir^totl,  by  not  knowing, 
«r  not  At(«»ndti\g  to  if, 

NV  hon  nif^n  A((«Hnpl  tti  drftm»  thing*  which 
«Annol  Ih»  drAn«Hl«  thoir  dw\uitkm»  will 
aIwii^vw  Im)  oi(h«Mr  olkit«»nr^  or  ^k^  It  wa« 
oni»  of  lh<»  «>ApitAl  tMivlM  of  Ari»tot)«V  phU 
KMki\phy,  ilwil  ht»  prt'lt'nikHt  Ut  d«4lno  thK» 
AinadoKl  thm)2««  x^hloh  iwih<^  «mi  b««  nor 

IH*<fM  lO  W  «k'Am>l-^MK^  A*  hm¥  Alhl   IIH^ 

m*iIn(      Ai»HM\g  nnvWrti  i^iKv^^^^nk    I 

•   t\H  wv4)  mM  b%  tK^  4tM  Vn  Ictor*.  OwMk  ili». 

^rr«  »NwV'  >^    Vi>««v4Vv  *v»4  if*t^  ^m  t%  wuiit% 

^•i/*M  A  lv>»w«kH<«vcvy«M»v«wifti>r  ^»  tKr^  tn)««M^ 
I  Ai<4c«f  <*<rv  '^PWVA  W  •t'vaw  *Ww«^     HIT  >*4<««;t 

w»  T>«*is  **vr   '>*  \>»«*rK  trf«y.  »«»t  i^tW  4«:->(^ 


t««r  /*«>  w«^Ow*>  *Ks^v^»Ki*   whi  hm.^9**^M*i>*   >»•! 


kncrw  none  that  bAS  Abated  definition  so 
roocli  AA  CatoIiia  [ChristiAaiiA]  Wdfine,  th« 
iiuDoaA  GemiAn  pbikMsopher,  who,  in  a 
work  on  the  hoaiAn  mind,  CAUed  ^  Psyebo- 
logiA  KnipiricAy**  consisting  of  mAOT  hun- 
dred propositions,  fortified  by  denM>n- 
AtrAtbns,  with  a  pn^rtionAl  AoeompAni- 
ment  of  definitions,  corollAries,  And  scholiA, 
hAA  given  so  nuuiy  definitions  of  things 
which  CAnnot  be  defined,  And  so  numy  de- 
moDstnUions  of  things  self-evident,  thai 
the  grestest  pArt  of  the  work  consists  of 
tAutology,  and  ringing  changes  upon 
words.  • 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  there  is 
more  frequent  occasion  to  use  words  tha« 
cannot  be  logically  defined,  than  in  treating 
of  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind. 
The  simplest  operations  of  our  minds  must 
all  be  expressed  by  words  of  this  kind.  No 
man  can  explain,  by  a  logical  definition, 
what  it  is  to  think,  to  apprehendy  to  believe^ 
to  will,  to  detire.  Every  man  who  under- 
stands the  Uinguage,  has  some  notion  of  ths 
meaning  of  those  words ;  and  every  man 
who  b  oa|>able  of  reflection  may,  by  attend- 
ing to  tho  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
which  are  signified  by  them,  form  a  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of  them ;  but  they  can- 
not be  logically  defined. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
define  words  whicli  we  must  use  on  this 
subject,  we  must  as  much  as  possibto  use 
common  words*  in  their  common  Accepta- 
tion, pointing  out  their  various  senses  where 
they  are  Ambiguous  ;  And,  when  we  Are 
obligfHl  to  use  words  less  common,  we  most 
cndl^Avour  to  expbun  them  [13]  as  well  as 
we  can,  without  Affecting  to  give  logicAl  de- 
finititnis,  when  the  nature  of  the  thing  does 
not  allow  it« 

The  fidlowing  obeervatioas  on  the  mean- 
ing kS  ct'rtaiu  ^irords  are  intended  to  sa|^y, 
A»  fitr  as  we  ean,  the  want  of  definitions,  bj 
prvvt^nting  amlUguity  or  obscurity  in  the 
useof  thenu 

L  By  the  mimi  of  a  man,  we  understand 
thai  in  him  which  thinks,  mnembers,  re^ 
eontk  wilWkt  The  easeoee  both  of  body  and 
of  mind  i»  unknown  to  ua.  We  know  cer- 
tain |wif^f«Yti<«  of  the  fin««  And  eertain  eper- 
atioos  of  the  la»t.  and  br  dMiw  only  we  can 
d«Ane  or  d^vicribe  them.  We  define  body 
|ii>  K»  thai  which  b  extended,  solid,  ntofve. 
aWfk  div»A^  la  like  irinnff  w«  dcAne 
wind  to  h»  that  whkh  thinks.  WeaiecesK 
<«M»  thai  w«  think,  and  that  w«  hnv«  a 
^-aiict^  «-/  thoQ^tt  of  ddktesi  kinds — mch 
a»  MvcT4;«  hMTBu:,  KVMsrSrnnf;.  deUbe> 
nm^  rewW^ju:,  W  vii^^  hsUB^  and  ■»*▼ 

4r  Tilt  •mu  f  -)M*  «  •c«ft«v«^     VaAr  —  -i..  t.  «0 
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oth«f  kin'ds  of  iboyght—all  whicli  we  ure 
taught  by  xiature  to  attribute  to  ouo  internal 
prineiplt! ;  ^nd  this  prinoipLe  of  thought  we 
caU  the  mind  or  toui  of  a  ttian< 

2,  By  the  Qperatioru*  of  the  uiind^  we  un- 
dervtand  ctvei^  mode  of  thin  Ling  of  whif^h 
we  sr««oiiMioqfi. 

It  diBftrreff  our  notice,  that  the  various 
Wlftdei  <lf  think  Lng  have  always,  and  in  aU 
iMfMlgBftt  AS  fl^r  ^  wc  know,  been  cuUcd 
bgr  the  Dam«  of  operation b  of  the  mlpd,  or 
hj  xuune*  of  tho  ^me  import.  To  body 
we  ascribe  various  propertie?,  but  not  oper- 
ation^ pr<>p«-rty  so  caiJed  e  it  ta  extendrfdj 
dirisible,  mnveahle,  inert ;  it  contibue»  in 
■117  ■tsle  in  which  ll  U  put ;  every  chatife 
of  its  state  le  the  effect  of  «oo>e  foree  iin* 
prcwKd  upn  it,  and  is  eKUStly  proportional 
to  the  force  impreflsed,  And  in  tbe  precise 
di  recti  an  of  that  force.  These  are  the  ^- 
neral  properties  of  matter,  and  tht^o  are 
not  opera! iouj! ;  on  the  contrary,  tbey  all 
imply  ita  being  a  dead,  inactive  thing, 
which  moves  only  aa  it  ia  tnoved,  and  actn 
<>nly  by  being  acted  tipon.+  [14] 

But  the  mind  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a 
living  and  active  tteing.  Everything  we 
know  uf  it  implies  life  and  active  energy ; 
And  the  reunion  wby  all  its  modes  of  thinking 
&re  called  its  opetutious,  is,  that  in  all,  or  tn 
most  of  tliein,  it  ia  not  merely  paaaive,  as 
body  is,  hut  Is  really  and  properly  active. 

In  all  age»,  and  in  all  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  been  expressed  by  words  of  active 
niii^Lfication,such  ai»  jfffif^jT,  Airarinp,  TfttMnH* 
iMf ,  trtiiinffj  and  the  like.  It  seemss  tbepe* 
fore,  to  be  the  natural  jtidgmcnt  of  man- 
kind^ tliat  the  mind  ia  active  in  its  ^^Hous 
ways  of  thinkinR  :  and,  for  tbittreajwn,  they 
^  are  called  its  ofjc rations,  and  are  expressed 
by  active  verbs. 

It  may  be  marie  a  qufwtion,  Whnt  regard 
is  to  he  pi4td  to  this  nnturzd  ju<igment  ? 
May  it  not  be  n  vulpir  crro  r  ?  P  hi]  oaophers 
who  think  so  luLve^,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  be 
heiLrd,  But,  nntil  it  is  pfoired  that  the 
mind  ia  not  activt:  in  thtnain^,  but  merely 
paAiTi^  the  eaniTiiun  Iangi4«ige  with  regard 
to  ila  operatkus  ou^ht  to  be  u^cd«  and  ought 
not  to  give  place  to  a  phnufeolos^y  invented 
by  philo«ophet%  winch   implies   its   being 

■  merely  paadve, 
3.  The  wnuls  pwwr  and  /afW/'y,  which 
wre  often  used  in  speaking  of  tho  raind^ 
Beed  little  e\plication.  Every  operation 
■uppoMS  a  power  in  the  being  that  o^ier* 
rates;  Ik^Ul  toppove  anytliing  to  operate, 
which  has  m>  pc»w«(r  to  operate,  is'mani- 
K     fently  absurd.      But,  on  the  other  liand, 


I  Ami  I  And  Htm  AOfinAl  tn  Tt^mfffi 
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there  is  no  absurdity  m  stipposing  a  being 
lo  have  power  to  operate,  when  it  does  iicn 
operate.  Thu^  I  may  have  power  to  walk, 
when  I  alt ;  or  to  speak,  when  1  am  silent 
Every  operation,  therefore,  Implies  power ; 
but  the  power  does  not  Imply  the  operation. 

The  ftirulHes  of  the  mind,  and  ^  power* ^ 
are  often  u«ed  as  synoin'moiis  expressions. 
But,  as  mr>st  synonymes  have  some  minute 
distinction  tliat  deserves  notice,  I  apprehend 
that  the  word  yacti/l|f  [15]  is  most  properly 
applied  to  those  piwers  of  the  mind  whicli 
are  original  and  natural,  and  which  make  a 
part  of  the  eonstituiion  of  the  mind.  There 
are  other  powers,  which  are  acquired  by 
use,  exercise,  or  study,  which  are  not  called 
faculties,  h  t  habiU,  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  nee^^ 
sary  Ui  onr  being  able  to  ac(|uire  habits — 
and  this  h  otiramonly  called  eapaeitif.* 

4.  We  frcijiiently  meet  with  a  dietinctiun 
in  writers  upon  this  subject,  between  thinga 
fn  ihe  mirv/,  and  things  tf#/«rtii/  lo  the  mind. 
The  powers,  facultlea,  and  operations  of  the 
mimU  ^re  things  in  (he  mind.  Everything 
is  naid  to  be  tn  the  rriiiid,  of  which  the  mind 
ii  the  tuf/jecL  It  is  Belf*evident  that  there 
are  lionie  thinp^  which  cannot  exist  nithout 
a  attbjcct  to  which  they  Itehmg,  and  of  which 
they  are  attributes.  Thus,,  colour  mutiit  bv 
in  Bomethiag  coloured  ;  figure  in  something 
figured  ;  thought  can  only  be  in  something 
tint  thinks  ^  wisdom  and  virtue  catinot  exist 
but  in  some  being  that  is  wise  and  virtuous. 
Whe%  therefore,  we  speak  of  tliin|^  in  the 
mind,  we  utiderst^id  by  this,  things  of  which 
the  Tnind  is  the  subject.  Excepting  the 
mind  it«etf,  and  things  in  the  mind^  all  other 
thingt  afe  said  to  !»  externa).  It  ou>^ht 
tlierefore  to  be  remambered,  that  this  dia^ 
(inetion  between  things  in  the  mind  snd 
things  external^  \s  not  meant  tt.i  sij^nify  the 
pbcc  of  the  tilings  wc  speak  of,  but  their 
suUcct^t 

There  isa  flgurativtaense  in  which  things 
are  said  to  be  i»  tJls  mind,  which  it  ia  suf- 
ficient baJK-ly  to  mcntloil.  We  say  such  a 
thing  was  not  in  my  mtod;  untining  tj^o  more 
than  that  I  bad  not  the  least  thought  of  it, 
Dy  a%ure,  wc  put  thc^thiDg  for  Ih©  thought 
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of  it.  In  this  senae  external  things  are  in 
the  mind  as  often  as  they  are  the  objects  of 
our  thought. 

6.  Thinking  is  a  very  general  word,  which 
includes  all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and 
is  so  well  understood  as  to  need  no  defi- 
nition.* [16] 

To  percifive,  to  remember y  to  be  consiiouSf 
and  to  conceive  or  vnayine,  are  words  com- 
mon to  philosophers  and  to  the  vulgar. 
They  signify  difierent  operations  of  the 
mind,  which  are  distinguished  in  all  lan- 
guages, aud  by  all  men  that  think.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  use  them  in  their  most  com- 
mon and  proper  acceptation,  and  I  think 
they  are  hardly  capable  of  strict  definition. 
But,  as  some  philosophers,  in  treating  of  the 
mind,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  use  them 
very  improperly,  so  as  to  corrupt  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  to  confound  things 
which  the  common  understanding  of  man- 
kind hath  always  led  them  to  distinguish, 
I  shall  make  some  observations  on  the  mean- 
ing of  them,  that  may  prevent  ambiguity 
or  confusiim  in  the  use  of  them. 

G.  Fir»ty  We  are  never  said  to  perceive 
things,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
not  a  full  conviction.  I  may  conceive  or 
imagine  a  mountain  of  gold,  or  a  winded 
horse ;  but  no  man  says  that  he  perceives 
such  a  creature  of  imagination.  Thus  per- 
ception is  distinciiished  from  conception  or 
imagination.  Secondly^  Perc^tion  is  ap- 
plied only  to  external  objects,  not  to  those 
that  are  in  the  mind  itself.  When  I  am 
pained,  I  do  not  say  that  I  perceive  pain, 
but  that  I  feel  it,  or  that  I  am  conscious  of 
it.  Thus,  jjerceplion  is  distinguished  from 
conscious  ne»g,  Thirdhi,  The  immediate 
object  of  perception  must  be  something  pre- 
sent, and  not  what  is  past  We  may  re- 
member what  is  past,  but  do  not  perceive 
it.  I  may  say,  I  perceive  such  a  person 
has  had  the  small-pox ;  but  this  phrase  is 
figurative,  although  the  figure  is  so  familiar 
XhaA  it  is  not  observed.  The  meaning  of  it 
is,  that  I  perceive  the  pits  in  his  face,  which 
are  certain  signs  of  his  having  had  the  small 
pox.  We  say  we  perceive  the  thing  sigui- 
t.ed,  when  we  only  perceive  the  sign.  But 
when  the  word  perception  is  used  properly, 
and  without  any  figure,  it  is  never  applied 
to  things  past.  And  thus  it  is  distinguished 
from  remembrance. 

In  a  word,  perception  is  most  properly 
applied  to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of 
external  objects  by  our  senses.  But,  as 
this  is  a  [17]  very  clear  and  cogent  kind  of 
evidence,  the  word  is  often  applied  by  ana- 
logy to  Uie  evidence  of  reason  or  of  testi- 


•  ThoMgktKoA  thinking  are  used  in  a  more,  and  in 
a  \em,  restricted  signification.  In  the  former  mean, 
ing  they  are  limited  to  the  ditcurtive  energies  alone ; 
in  the  latter,  thcr  are  co-extensive  with  conscious. 
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mony,  when  it  is  clear  and  cogent.  The 
perception  of  external  objects  by  our  senses, 
is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  ought  to  have  a  name  appro- 
priated to  it.  It  has  so  in  all  languagesb 
And,  in  English,  1  know  no  word  more 
proper  to  express  this  act  of  the  mind  than 
perception.  Seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  and  touching  or  feeling,  are  words 
that  express  the  operations  proper  to  each 
sense ;  perceiving  expresses  that  which  is 
conunon  to  them  alL 

The  observations  made  on  this  word 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  much  abused  in  philosophies) 
writings  upon  the  mind ;  for,  in  other  writ- 
ings, it  nas  no  obscurity.  Although  this 
abuse  is  not  chargeable  on  Mr  Hume  only, 
yet  I  think  he  has  carried  it  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  first  sentence  of  his  ''  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature**  runs  thus : — <'  AJl  the 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve 
themselves  into  two  distinct  heads,  which 
I  shall  call  impressions  and  ideas.*'  He 
adds,  a  little  after,  that,  under  the  name 
of  impressions,  he  comprehend  all  our 
sensations,  passions,  and  emotions.  Here 
we  learn  that  our  pnssions  and  emotions 
are  perceptions.  I  believe,  no  English 
writer  before  him  ever  gave  the  name  of  a 
perception  to  any  passion  or  emotion. 
When  a  man  is  angry,  we  must  say  that  he 
has  the  perception  of  anger.  When  he  is 
in  love,  that  he  has  the  perception  of  love. 
He  speaks  often  of  the  perceptions  of  me- 
mory, and  of  the  perceptions  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  might  as  well  speak  of  the 
hearing  of  sight,  or  of  the  smelling  of  touch  ; 
for,  surely,  hearing  is  not  more  different 
from  sight,  or  smelling  from  touch,  than 
perceiving  is  from  remembering  or  imagin- 
ing.* 

7.  Consciousness  is  a  word  used  by 
philosophers,  to  signify  that  immediate 
knowledge  which  we  have  of  our  present 
thoughts  and  purposes,  and,  in  genera),  of 
all  the  present  operations  of  our  minds. 
Whence  we  may  observe,  that  conscious- 
ness is  only  of  Uiings  present.  To  apply 
consciousness  to  things  past,  which  some- 
times [  18]  is  done  in  popular  discourse,  is  to 
confound  consciensness  with  memory ;  and 
all  such  confusion  of  words  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  philosophical  discourse.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  observed,  that  consciousness 

•  In  the  Cartesian  and  LockUn  philoMphies,  the 
term  Perception  was  uard  ^Imaat  coovertibly  witb 
Contciousnesf :  whaterer  we  couid  be  said  to  be 
conscious  of,  that  we  could  be  said  to  perceive.  And 
there  la  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  word,  or  in 
lU  use  by  ancient  writers,  that  renders  this  unexdu. 
sive  applicaUon  of  it  abusive.  In  the  Leibnttzian 
philosophy,  perception  and  apperception  were  dis. 
tinguished  in  a  peculiar  manner— of  which  again. 
Reid  IS  Tight  in  his  own  restriction  of  the  term;  t>ut 
he  is  not  warranted  in  l>laming  Humefbr  haTlng  used 
it  in  the  wider  signification  ot  his  predecessors. ->H. 
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is  only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not  of 
exteriuil  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I 
am  conscious  of  the  table  which  is  before 
me.  I  peroeiTe  it,  I  see  it ;  but  do  not  say 
I  am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness 
by  which  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power 
from  that  by  which  we  peroeire  external 
objects,  and  as  these  different  powers  have 
different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I 
believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher 
ought  carefully  to  preserve  this  distinction, 
and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in 
their  nature.* 

8.  Conceivngy  imagining,  and  apprt- 
hendingy  are  commonly  usied  as  synony- 
-mous  in  our  langua|;e,  and  signify  the  same 
thing  which  the  logicians  call  simple  appre- 
hension. This  is  an  operation  of  the  mind 
different  from  all  those  we  have  mentioned. 
Whatever  we  perceive,  whatever  we  re- 
member, whatever  we  are  conscious  of,  we 
have  a  full  persuasion  or  conviction  fk  its 
existence.  But  we  may  eonceive  or  imagine 
what  has  no  existence,  and  what  we  finnly 
believe  to  have  no  existence.  What  never 
had  an  existence  cannot  be  remembered; 
what  has  no  existence  at  pretefU  cannot 
be  the  object  of  perception  or  of  conscious- 
ness; but  what  never  had,  nor  has  any 
existence,  may  be  conceived.  Every  man 
knows  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  a  winged 
horse,  or  a  centaur,  as  it  is  to  conceive  ahorse 
or  a  man.  Let  it  be  observed,  therefore,  that 
to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  apprehend,  when 
taken  in  the  pro{>er  sense,  signify  an  act  of 
the  mind  which  implies  no  belief  or  judg- 
ment at  all. i*  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  nothing  is  affirmed  or  denied,  and 
which,  therefore,  can  neither  be  true  nor 
false. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  different 
meaning  of  those  words,  so  common  and  so 
well  authorized  in  language  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  avoided;  and  on  that  account 
we  ought  to  be  the  more  on  our  guard,  that 
we  be  not  misled  by  the  ambiguity.  Po- 
liteness and  [19]  good-breeding  lead  men,  on 
most  occasions,  to  express  their  opinions 
with  modesty,  especially  when  they  differ 
from  others  whom  they  ought  to  respect 
Therefore,  when  we  would  express  our 
opinion  modestly,  instead  of  saying,  "  This 
is  my  opinion,"  or,  "  This  is  my  judgment,** 
which  has  the  air  of  doj^aticalness,  we  say, 
"  I  conceive  it  to  be  thus^— I  imagine,  or  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  thus ;"  which  is  understood 
as  a  modest  declaration  of  our  judgment* 
In  like  manner,  when  anything  is  said  which 
we  take  to  be  impossible,  we  say,  "  We  can- 

•  Reid'i  degradation  of  ContaoumeM  into  a 
•pecial  fnculty,  (in  wh.ch  he  »eems  to  follow  Hut. 
cneson,  in  oi>position  to  oth«r  philoaophpn,)  1«,  in 
every  point  ot  view,  obnoxious  to  evcsry  poiuible  ob> 
}ection.     Ste  note  H  —  H 

t  kikcept  uf  its  own  ideal  reality.— H. 


not  conceive  it  ;*'  meaning  thai  we  cannot 
believe  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  words  c<mceive, 
imagine,  apprehend,  have  two  meanings, 
and  are  used  to  express  two  operations  of 
the  mind,  which  ought  never  to  be  con- 
founded. Sometimes  they  express  simple 
apprehension,  which  implies  no  judgment 
at  all ;  sometimes  they  express  judgment  or 
opinion.  This  ambiguity  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to,  that  we  may  not  impose  upon 
ourselves  or  others  in  the  use  of  them.  The 
ambiguity  \b  indeed  remedied,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  their  construction.  When 
they  are  used  to  express  simple  apprehen* 
sion,  they  are  followed  by  a  noun  in  the 
aeetuative  case,  which  signifies  the  object 
conceived ;  but,  when  they  are  used  to  ex- 
press opinion  or  judgment,  they  are  com- 
monly followed  b^  a  verb,  in  the  infinitive 
mood.  "  I  conceive  an  Egyptian  pyramid.** 
This  fanpliee  no  judgment.  *'I  conceive 
the  Egyptian  pyramid  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient monuments  of  human  art.**  This 
implies  judgment  When  the  words  are 
used  in  the  last  sense,  the  thing  conceived 
must  be  a  proposition,  because  judgment 
cannot  be  expressed  but  by  a  proposition. 
When  they  are  used  in  the  first  sense,  the 
thing  conceived  may  be  no  proposition,  but 
a  simf^le  term  only — as  a  pyramid,  an  obe- 
lisk. Yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  a 
proposition  may  be  simply  apprehended, 
without  forming  any  judgment  of  its  truth 
or  falsehood :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  conceive 
the  meaning  of  a  proposition  ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  judge  it  to  be  true  or  false.  [20] 

Although  the  distinction  between  simple 
apprehension,  and  every  degree  of  assent  or 
judgment,  be  perfectly  evident  to  every  nan 
who  reflects  attentively  on  what  passes  in 
his  own  mind—  although  it  is  very  neces- 
sary, in  treating  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
to  attend  carefully  to  this  distinction — yet, 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  it  is  seldom 
neeessary  to  observe  it  accurately.  On 
this  account  wo  shall  find,  in  all  common 
languages,  the  words  which  express  one  ot 
those  operations  frequently  applied  to  the 
other.  To  think,  to  suppose,  to  imagine, 
to  conceive,  to  apprehend,  are  the  words  we 
use  to  express  simple  apprehension;  but 
they  are  all  frequently  used  to  express 
judgment  Their  ambiguity  seldom  occa- 
sions any  inconvenience  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  for  which  language  is  framed. 
But  it  has  perplexed  philosophers,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  will 
always  perplex  them,  if  they  do  not  attend 
accurately  to  the  different  meanings  which 
are  put  upon  those  words  on  different  oc- 
casions. 

9.  Most  of  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
from  their  very  nature,  must  have  objects 
to  which  they  are  directed,  and  about  which 
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they  are  employed,  lie  that  perceives, 
must  perceive  something ;  and  that  which 
he  perceives  is  called  the  object  of  his  per- 
ception. To  perceive,  without  having  any 
object  of  perception,  is  impossible.  The 
mind  that  perceives,  the  object  perceived, 
%nd  the  operation  of  perceiving  that  object, 
are  distinct  things,  and  are  distinguished  in 
the  structure  of  all  languages.  In  this 
sentence,  "  I  see,  or  perceive  the  moon," 
/  is  the  person  or  mind,  the  active  verb 
9ee  denotes  the  operation  of  tliat  mind,  and 
the  moon  denotes  the  object  What  we 
have  said  of  perceiving,  is  equally  applicable 
to  most  operations  of  the  mind.  Such  opera- 
tions  are,  in  all  languages,  expressed  by 
active  transitive  verbs;  and  we  know  that, 
in  all  languages,  such  verbs  require  a  thing 
or  person,  which  is  the  agent,  and  a  noun 
following  in  an  oblique  case,  which  is  the 
object.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  all 
mankind,  both  those  who  have  contrived 
language,  and  those  who  use  it  with  under- 
standing, have  distinguished  these  three 
things  as  different — to  wit,  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  which  [21]  are  expressed  by  active 
verbs ;  the  mind  itself,  which  is  the  nomin- 
ative to  those  verbs;  and  the  object,  which 
is,  in  the  oblique  case,  governed  by  them. 

It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  ex> 
plain  so  obvious  a  distinction,  if  some  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  had  not  confounded  it. 
Mr  Hume*H  system,  in  particular,  confounds 
all  distinction  between  the  operations  of  the 
mind  and  their  objects.  When  he  speaks 
of  the  ideas  of  memory,  the  ideas  of  imagin- 
ation, and  the  ideas  of  sense,  it  is  often  im- 
possible, from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  to 
know  whether,  by  those  ideas,  he  means 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  or  the  objects 
about  which  they  are  employed.  And, 
indeed,  according  to  his  system,  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

A  philosopher  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to 
examine  even  those  distinctions  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  structure  of  all  languages ; 
and,  if  he  is  able  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
foundation  f(ir  them  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  distinguished — if  he  can  point  out 
some  prejudice  common  to  mankind  which 
has  led  them  to  distinguish  things  that  are 
not  really  different — in  that  case,  such  a 
distinction  may  be  imputed  to  a  vulgar 
error,  which  ought  to  be  corrected  in  philo- 
sophy. But  when,  in  his  first  setting  out, 
he  takes  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that 
distinctions  found  in  the  structure  of  all 
languages,  have  no  foundation  in  nature, 
this,  surely,  is  too  fastidious  a  way  of 
treating  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
When  we  come  to  be  instructwl  by  philo- 
sophers, we  must  bring  the  old  light  of 
common  sense  along  with  us,  and  by  it 
judge  of  the  new  light  which  the  philo- 
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sopher  communicates  to  us.  But  when  w« 
are  required  to  put  out  the  old  light  alto- 
gether, that  we  may  follow  the  new,  we 
have  reason  to  be  on  our  guard.  There 
may  be  distinctions  that  have  a  real  foan- 
dation,  and  which  may  be  necessary  in 
philosophy,  which  are  not  made  in  common 
language,  because  not  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon business  of  life.  But  I  believe  [22]  no 
instance  will  be  found  of  a  distinction  made 
in  all  languages,  which  has  not  a  just  found- 
ation in  nature. 

10.  The  word  idea*  occurs  so  frequentlj 
in  modem  philosophical  writings  upon  the 
mind,  and  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  meaning, 
that  it  is^necessary  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  it.  There  are  chiefly  two  mean- 
ings of  this  word  in  modem  authors — a 
popular  and  a  philosophical. 

Firsf,  In  popular  language,  idfa  signi- 
fies the  same  thing  as  conception,  appre- 
hension, notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any- 
thing, is  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  distinct 
idea,  is  to  conceive  it  distinctly.  To  have 
no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  all. 
It  was  before  observed,  that  conceiving  or 
apprehending  has  always  been  considered 
by  all  men  as  an  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind,  and,  on  that  account,  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  all  languages  by  an  active  verb. 
When,  tlierefore,  we  use  the  phrase  of 
having  ideas,  in  the  popular  sense,  we 
ought  to  attend  to  this,  that  it  signifies 
precisely  the  same  thing  which  we  com- 
monly express  by  the  active  verbs,  conceiv- 
ing or  apprehending. 

When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  po- 
pular sense,  no  man  can  possibly  doubt 
whether  he  has  ideas.  For  he  that  doubts 
must  think,  and  to  think  is  to  have  ideas. 

Sometimes,  in  popular  language,  a  man*8 
ideas  signify  his  opinions.  The  ideas  of 
Aristotle,  or  of  Kpicurus,  signify  the 
opinions  of  these  philosophers.  What  was 
formerly  said  of  the  words  imagine,  conceive, 
apprehend,  that  they  are  sometimes  used 
to  express  judgment,  is  no  less  true  of  the 
word  idea.  This  signification  of  the  word 
seems  indeed  more  common  in  the  French 
language  than  in  English.  But  it  is  found 
in  this  sense  in  good  English  authors,  and 
even  in  Mr  Locke.  Thus  we  see,  that 
having  ideas,  taken  in  the  popuUr  sense, 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  with  conceiv- 
ing, imagining,  apprehending,  and  has  like- 
wise [23]  the  same  ambiguity.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  doubted,  whether  the  introduction  of 
this  word  into  popular  discourse,  to  signify  the 
operation  of  conceiving  or  apprehending, 
was  at  all  necessary.  For,  >V.vl,  We  have, 
as  has  been  shewn,  several  words  which  are 
either  originally  English,  or  have  been  long 
naturalized,  that  express  the  same  thing ; 

•  On  Ihc  history oftbrtenm  Iden^w  Notcf?  — H. 
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wUXt  tlienTore,  stiould  we  adopt  i^  Greek 
wotd,  ia  pkco  of  those,  uij  more  llian  a 
FfeiiQti  or  A  Genuan  wurd  ?  Besides,  thi? 
words  of  our  own  buiguagie  are  lefle  ambi- 
giiotia.  Fur  tile  word  idea  hw^  for  many 
ikgimf  btfcti  ue?fl  bjr  phikutopUers  aa  a  term 
of  Mi  ;  nnd  in  the  diJ9br«mt  f^jBtema  of  phi- 
IcMSophcns  meuiis  very  dtfibrent  things. 

Se*tjTitUtf^  Aceotding  to  the  phibaophi- 
cal  111  trailing  uf  Ihe  word  idcaT  it  does  not 
Bigriify  ttiat  act  of  the  nitnd  which  wc  calJ 
thought  ur  cKmceptioiij  but  some  object  of 
tbotight,  Idc'OA,  ticcurding  to  Mr  Locke^ 
^«hoge  very  frequent  use  of  iliJa  wofd  hna 
pjrobcibly  beeti  the  occiLt^ion  of  its  being 
Juopted  into  common  bn^utLge,)  ^*  are 
Spihing  but  the  hutDediiitc'  otijecUi  of  the 
ftiiud  in  thinking.*^  But  of  those  objects  of 
thought  c-jilled  ideas,  diUerent  sects  of  phi- 
lofopliers  huve  given  a  very  diHerettt  ac- 
count, BruckeruB,  a  learned  G^miau,  wrote 
1  whole  book,  giving  the  hifttory  of  id^u. 

The  most  ancient  BVetem  we  have  fon- 
_^  oing  idciLSj  ifl  thttt  which  is  cxpbiined  in 
'Vtff&mi  dUkiogucf  of  PIat<if  and  which  luany 
ftoeietit}  iA  well  ma  niodera  writeri,  h^ve 
li«iSfibed  to  Pittto,  aa  the  invoutor.  But  it  m 
cortoiu  thnt  Flttito  hjid  hts  diK^trine  upon 
thiv  subJL<i!tf  on  well  M  the  name  ik^aj  from 
the  school  of  Pjthiigoraik  We  liave  still 
eJCtniitf  14  trm^t  uf  Tim^eus,  the  I>ieriiin,  ^ 
Pythagorean  philosopherf  eciucerning  ihe 
KDUl  i>t  the  world,  in  whloh  we  And  the  flub- 
fltaueo of  i  ^kt o'»  do« t rine  coneemmg  ideas. * 
Tb*.7  were  held  to  be  cteniul^  uucreated, 
mid  immntubb  f^^frniBt  or  tuodelk,  according 
to  which  the  Deity  made  every  species  of 
things  th^t  cxUtii,  of  iiu  ettTnnl  inatter. 
Thoue  phitoaupht'rs  he  Id,  that  there  mre 
three  flrHt  principles  of  all  things  i  ^irgt^ 
An  eterual  ntutter,  of  wbich  all  things  were 
nia^le ;  Secaml/^^  Eternul  and  immaterial 
formal  or  ideiifl,  According  to  which  they  were 
made;  i*nd,  [;24]  TAirn^^^^  Anolhcicntcaose, 
the  DL'ity  who  made  thrni-i*  Tlie  muid  of 
nian,,  in  oHi^rto  it6  being  fitted  for  ifie  eon- 
teitipbitioti  of  tlioseetcTiml  ideas,  must  uu. 
dergo  a  certa.ui  puritimtiim,  and  be  weiLai^l 
from  sensible  things.  The  eternal  iden^  are 
the  only  objeet  of  sciencw  ;  befAUse  the  ob* 
jecta  of  aensc^  being  in  a  perpetual  Bux.  there 
^uibeno  real  knowledge  wJtJi  regard  to  ibenh 
The  phUo^phcfB  of  the  AlexandrlAu 
eehnol,  commonly  ealltid  ihe  iatigr  FSaitf* 
«ol*,  made  some  change  upon  the  ay  stem  of 
the  unciiml  Plfttonists  with  pespect  to  the 
ctental  ideas.  They  held  tlieni  not  to  be  a 
ptindpl*  dttftioct  from  the  Deity,  but  to  be 
tbd  eoftceptioufi  of  things  In  the  divine  tm- 


•  Th*  *llotc  *t'rlc*  of  f^ThigorMn  tri^ti4v«  #fu1 
frAftncnUi  Ml  til?  I>uric  dijil^s  m  whicti  thpal^-- 
tnnl.•:!i  Ami  t>hr^«<  rii><^^%' nr  Pijii»iiitd  Arjjittilli^  nt^fMi 
fijii-  ^  1 ,  4f«  iinw  i*tif%rd  tu  tie  ctiin- 

pi'  new.    Uf  ihttVi  the  litiititi? 

Unr>  >.  puif  li  f»ti€.->ll 

I  ik^  ■itovtj,  |K  jiji^  a,  npip  ♦— H, 


derstanding  ;  the  natures  and  eeeeneet  of  all 
things  belug  perfectly  known  to  him  from 
eternity. 

It  ought  to  l>e  obeen'edthat  thePytlmgo- 
reana,  and  the  FlatonistA^  whetbep  elder  or 
latter^  made  the  etanml' ideas  to  be  objects 
of  science  only,  arul  of  abstract  contcntphi- 
tion,  not  the  objeeta  of  sense.*  And  in 
thisf  ilie  ancient  uyatcm  of  eternal  idena 
diBTens  from  the  moderu  one  of  Father  Ma- 
lebraneUe.  He  held,  in  common  with  other 
modem  philosophers^  tliat  no  oitemal 
tlimg  is  perceived  by  us  immediately^  but 
only  by  idesis.  But  he  thought  that  the 
ideas,  by  which  we  perceive  an  cisternal 
world,  are  the  ideiia  of  the  Deity  himself, 
in  whose  mind  the  tileaa  of  all  things,  past, 
present,  and  fulurts  must  have  been  from 
etomity;  for  the  Deity  being  intimately 
present  to  our  minds  at  all  times^  may  dia^ 
cover  to  us  aa  much  of  hiB  id^u  as  h»  sees 
proper^  according  to  certain  evtabliibed 
laws  uf  nature ;  and  in  hiti  idea^  as  In  a 
mirriir,  we  perceive  wluitever  we  do  per- 
eejve  of  the  external  world. 

Thus  we  liave  three  system  "^^  which  rarJn- 
tain  thnt  the  Ideas  which  are  the  imme- 
diate object ji  o1  hunijiiL  knowledge,  ar'j 
eternal  and  immutable,  and  eKi^ted  before 
tbe  thingfk  which  they  represent*  There 
aire  other  ^ystem^,  according  to  whieh  the 
ideas  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
aU  ourthonghts,  areposteriarlo  the  things 
which  they  represent,  and  derived  from 
them.  We  shall  [  2S )  give  some  account  of 
these  ;  but,  a<t  thtfy  have  gradimlly  sprung 
out  of  the  ancient  'Peripatetk  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  some  account  of  It. 

Aristotle  taught  that  alt  Uie  olijects  of 
our  thought  enter  ui  Hrut  by  the  senses; 
an dy  since  the  sense  cannot  receive  esitemaj 
material  objects  themselves^  it  rceeivtis  thi^r 
species — ^that  is,  their  images  or  format 
without  the  matter;  as  wax  receives  the  form 
of  the  seal  without  any  of  the  matter  (if  it* 
The^e  images  orfarmft,  impressed  upon  the 
sentieiR,  %ro  called  jsenyibfis  xpedttf  and  are 
the  <d>jeets  only  of  the  aenaitive  part  of  the 
inlnd  I  but,  by  various  internal  powers,  tfaey 
aro  retaiiied,  refined,  and  spiritual izedj  so  ait 
to  liccoiEie  objects  of  memory  and  imagina'^ 
tion,  and,  at  last,  of  pure  intellection. 
When  they  are  objeets  of  memory  and  of 
imagination,  they  get  the  namei  ►f  pha  n  (nwm^. 
When,  by  farther  refinement,  and  being 
stripped  of  their  particularities,  they  beeomo 
cibjeeta  of  science,  they  are  called  inititi* 
tjible  speeifs ;    so  tlmt  every    immcdiyo 
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object,  whether  of  sense,  of  memory,  of 
imagination,  or  of  reasoning,  must  be  some 
phantasm  or  species  in  the  mind  itself.* 

The  followers  of  Aristotle,  especially  the 
schoolmen,  made  great  additions  to  this 
theory,  which  the  author  himself  mentions 
very  briefly,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
reserve.  They  entered  into  large  disqubi- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  sensible  species : 
what  kind  of  things  they  are ;  how  they 
are  sent  forth  by  the  object,  and  enter  by 
the  organs  of  the  senses;  how  they  are 
preserved  and  refined  by  various  agents, 
called  internal  senses,  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  offices  of  which  they  had  many 
controversies.  But  we  shall  not  enter  into 
a  detail  of  these  matters. 

The  reason  of  giving  this  brief  account  of 
the  theorj'  of  the  Peripatetics,  with  regard  to 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  thoiights,  is, 
because  the  doctrine  of  modem  philoso- 
phers  concerning  ideas  is  built  upon  it.  Mr 
Locke,  who  uses  this  word  so  very  fre- 
quently, tells  us,  that  he  means  the  same  thing 
by  it  as  is  commonly  [26]  meant  by  specie* 
or  phantasm,  Gassendi,  from  whom  Locke 
borrowed  more  than  from  any  other  author, 
says  the  same.  The  words  species  and 
phantasm,  are  terms  of  art  in  tlie  Peripa- 
tetic system,  and  the  meaning  of  them  is  to 
be  learned  from  it"t* 

The  theory  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus, 
on  this  subject,  was  not  very  unlike  to  that 
of  the  Peripatetics.  They  held  that  all 
bodies  continually  send  forth  slender  films 
or  spectres  from  their  surface,  of  such 
extreme  subtilty  that  they  easily  penetrate 
our  gross  bodies,  or  enter  by  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  stamp  their  image  upon  the 
mind.  The  sensible  species  of  Aristotle 
were  mere  forms  without  matter.  The 
spectres  of  Epicurus  were  composed  of  a 
very  subtile  matter. 

Modern  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  Peri- 
patetics and  Epicureans  of  old,  have  con- 
ceived that  external  objects  cannot  be  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  thought;  that 
there  must  be  some  image  of  them  in  the 
mind  itself,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  tlicy 
are  seen.  And  the  name  i'lea^  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  of  it,  is  given  to  those  inter- 
nal and  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts. 
The  external  thing  is  the  remote  or  mediate 
object ;  but  the  idea,  or  image  of  that  object 
in  the  mind,  is  the  immediate  object,  without 

•  Tliii  \t  a  tolerable  account  of  the  doctrine 
wtlgnrly  attritnitcd  to  Aristotle.—  II. 

*  If  by  this  It  be  meant  that  the  terms  of  tpea'n 
und  pkantafm^  as  occasionally  employed  by  GaKsendi 
and  Locke,  are  used  by  them  in  the  common  mean, 
mg  attache  i  to  them  in  the  Schools,  Rcid  is  wrong. 
CiaMcndi,  no  more  than  Dot  Cartes,  In  a<1opting 
these  terms  of  the  I'eripAtetics,  adopti>d  thrm  in 
their  Peripatetic  signiflcution.  Both  the«e  philnso. 
phers  are  explicit  in  declaring  the  contrary  ;  and 
what  thekC  terror  as  employed  by  them  detiote,  (hey 
have  cl(  arly  stal  cd.    Lucke  is  less  precise.  —  H. 


which  we  could  have  no  perception,  no  re- 
membrance, no  conception  of  the  mediate 
object* 

When,  therefore,  in  common  language, 
we  speak  of  haviug  an  idea  of  anything,  we 
mean  no  more  by  that  expression,  but 
thinking  of  it.  The  vulgar  allow  that  this 
expression  implies  a  mind  that  thinks,  an 
act  of  that  mind  which  we  call  thinking, 
and  an  object  about  which  we  think.  But, 
besides  these  three,  the  philosopher  con» 
ceives  that  there  is  a  fourth — to  wit,  the 
ideaj  which  is  the  immediate  object.  The 
idea  is  in  the  mind  itself,  and  can  have  no 
existence  but  in  a  mind  that  thinks ;  but  the 
remote  or  mediate  object  may  be  something 
external,  as  the  sun  or  moon ;  it  may  be 
something  past  or  future ;  it  may  be  some- 
thing which  never  existed.  [27]  This  is 
the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea  ; 
and  we  may  observe  that  this  meaning  of 
that  word  is  built  upon  a  philosophical 
opinion':  for,  if  philosophers  had  not  be- 
lieved that  there  are  such  immediate  objects 
of  all  our  thoughts  in  the  mind,  they  would 
never  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express 
them. 

I  shall  only  add,  on  this  article,  that,  al- 
though I  may  have  occasion  to  use  the  word 
idea  in  this  philosophical  sense  in  explaining 
the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall  have  no  occa- 
sion to  use  it  in  expressing  my  own,  becam-e 
I  believe  ideas ,  taken  in  this  sense,  to  be 
a  mere  fiction  of  philosophers.  And,  in  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  the 
less  occasion  to  use  it,  because  the  English 
words  thoughty  notion,  apprehension,  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  Greek  word 
idea;  with  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
less  ambiguous.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mean- 
ing of  the  word  idea,  which  I  think  most 
agreeable  to  its  use  in  ancient  philosophy, 
and  which  I  would  willingly  adopt,  if  use, 
the  arbiter  of  language,  did  permit.  But 
this  will  come  to  be  explained  afterwards. 

11.  The  word  impression  is  used  by  J^fr 
Hume,  in  speaking  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  almost  as  often  as  the  word  idea  is 
by  Mr  Locke.  What  the  latter  calls  ideas, 
the  former  divides  into  two  classes  ;  one  of 
which  he  calls  impressions,  the  other  ideas. 
1  shall  make  some  observations  upon  Mr 
Hume*s  explication  of  thnt  word,  and  then 
consider  the  prt>per  meaning  of  it  in  the 
English  language. 

"We  may  divide,''  (pays  Mr  Hume, 
*'  Essays,"  vol.  11.,  p.  18,t)  "  all  the  percep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  into  two  classes 
or  species,  which  arc  distinguished  by  their 

•   On  Hold's  ambiguous  employment  of  the  ex- 

Srcs«!ioiis  meditate   and  immrdfatr  oftjrct,  see  No'c 
I ;  and,  on  his  confliMon  of  the  two  hypotheses  o1 
rcprcfcntatJon,  Note  C  — U. 

t  •*  Knquiry  conccniing  Humnn  UndcrManding.*' 
\  2.  The  quotation  has  been  6lled  up  by  the  origi- 
nal.—H. 

[26,  27] 
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different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The 
less  lively  and  forcible  arc  commonly  deno- 
minated THOUGHTS  or  IDEAS.  The  other 
species  want  a  name  in  our  language,  and 
in  must  others  ;  [I  suppose  because  it  was 
not  requisite  for  any  but  pliilosophical  pur- 
poses to  rank  them  under  a  general  term 
or  appelktion.]  Let  us,  therefore,  use  a 
little  freedom,  and  call  them  iiiPRJiSSioNs; 
[employing  that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  the  usual]  By  the  term 
impre<ition^  then,  I  moan  all  our  more  lively 
perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel, 
or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  [And 
impressions  are  distinguished  from]  ideas 
[which]  are  the  [28]  less  lively  perceptions, 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on 
any  of  those  sensations  or  movements  above 
mentioned." 

This  is  the  explication  Mr  Hume  hath 
given  in  his  "  Essays"  of  the  term  imprei'- 
Aion«,  when  applied  to  the  mind :  and  his 
exphcation  of  it,  in  his  ^'  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,"  is  to  the  same  purpose.  [Vol  L 
p.  11.1 

Disputes  about  words  belong  rather  to 
grammarians  than  to  philosophers;  but 
philosophers  ought  not  to  escape  censure 
when  they  corrupt  a  language,  by  using 
words  in  a  way  which  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage will  not  admit.  I  find  fault  with  Mr 
Hunic*s  phraseology  in  the  words  I  have 
quoted — 

Firsfy  Because  he  gives  the  name  of  per- 
ceptions to  every  operation  of  the  mind. 
Love  is  a  perception,  hatred  a  ]>crception ; 
desire  is  a  perception,  will  is  a  perception ; 
and,  by  the  same  rule,  a  doubt,  a  question, 
a  command,  is  a  perception.  This  is  an 
intolerable  abuse  of  language,  which  no  phi- 
losopher has  authority  to  introduce.* 

Secondl//,  When  Mr  Hume  says,  that  toe 
inay  divUe  all  the  perceptions  of  the  human 
wind  into  two  clasaes  or  speci^s^  which  are 
di.^tinffuished  by  their  dffirees  of  force  ani 
vivacity,  the  manner  of  expression  is  loose 
and  un philosophical  To  differ  in  species 
is  one  thing;  to  differ  in  degree  is  an- 
other. Things  which  differ  in  degree  only 
must  be  of  the  same  species.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  common  sense,  admitted  by  all 
men,  that  greater  and  less  do  not  make 
a  change  of  Fpecies.*)*  The  same  man 
may  difier  in  the  degree  of  his  force  and 
vivacity,  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  in 
health  and  in  sickness ;  but  this  is  so  far 
fiom  making  him  a  different  species,  that 
it  does  not  so  much  as  make  him  a  dif- 
ferent individual.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
two  different  classes,  or  species  of  perccp- 


•  Hume  did  not  introduce  it  The  tctm  Perccp. 
tiun  was  so  used  by  Des  Canes  and  many  others ;  and, 
asilcsires,  feclingii,  &c.  exist  only  as  known,  so  are  they 
all.  in  a  certain  sense,  cognitions  (perceptions.)-*  H. 

t  "  Magis  (t  minus  non  variant  specicm."— H. 

[28,  29] 


tions,  are  distinguished  by  the  degrees  of 
tlieir  force  and  vivacity,  is  to  conlound  a 
difference  of  degree  with  a  difference  of 
species,  which  every  man  of  understanding 
knows  how  to  distinguish.*    [29] 

Thirdly,  We  may  observe,  that  this 
author,  having  given  the  general  name  of 
perception  to  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind,"!*  and  distinguished  them  into  two 
clafiscs  or  species,  which  differ  only  in  de- 
gree of  force  and  vivacity,  tells  us,  that  he 
gives  the  name  of  impressions  to  all  our 
more  lively  perceptions-^to  wit,  when  we 
liear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  liate,  or 
desire,  or  will.  There  is  great  confusion 
in  this  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
impression.  When  I  see,  this  is  an  tm- 
pressiun.  But  why  has  not  the  author 
told  us  whether  he  gives  the  name  of  tm- 
presxion  to  the  object  seen,  or  to  that  act  of 
my  mind  by  which  I  see  it  ?  When  I  see 
the  full  moon,  the  full  moon  is  one  thing, 
my  perceiving  it  is  another  thing.  Which 
of  these  two  things  does  he  call  an  impres- 
sion ?  We  are  left  to  guess  this ;  nor  does 
all  that  this  author  writes  about  impressions 
clear  this  point  Everything  he  says  tends 
to  darken  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
full  moon  which  I  see,  and  my  seeing  it,  are 
not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing.^ 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
every  other  instance  tho  author  gives  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  impress 
sion,  "  When  we  hear,  when  we  feel, 
when  we  love,  when  we  Imte,  when  we  de- 
sire, when  we  will.*'  In  all  these  acts  of 
the  mind  there  must  be  an  object  which  ia 
heard,  or  felt,  or  loved,  or  hated,  or  desired, 
or  willed.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  love  my 
country.  This,  says  Mr  Hume,  is  an  im- 
pression. But  what  is  tho  impression  T  Is  it 
my  country,  or  is  it  the  affection  I  bear  to  it  ? 
I  ask  the  philosopher  this  question  ;  but  I 
find  no  answer  to  it.     And  when  I  read  all 


•  This  objection  reaches  far  more  extensively  than 
to  Hume  ;  in  fact,  to  all  who  do  not  allow  an  imme. 
diate  knowledge  or  consciousness  of  the  tiOn.cgo  in 
perception.  Where  are  the  philosophers  i»ho  io?— 
Aristotle  and  Hobbes  call  iroaKination  a  dying  sciiae; 
and  Drs  Cartes  is  equally  explicit.— H. 

t  As  other*  previously  had  done.— H. 

X  This  oljection  is  easily  answered.  The  thing, 
(Hume  would  say,)  a»  unimoins,  ai  unpereenedt  m 
beyf  nd  the  sphere  qf  my  conscfoutneis,  is  to  me  as 
lero ;  to  that,  therefore,  1  could  nut  refer,  Asp^. 
ceived^  as  tnotm^  it  mu>t  be  toithtn  the  sphere  oj  my 
conscfoutness  i  i>ut,  as  philosophers  concur  in  main, 
taining  that  1  can  only  be  conscious  of  my  mind  and 
its  content*,  the  object,  as  i)crceived,  mu»t  be  cither 
a  mode  of,  or  something  contained  within  my  mind, 
and  to  that  internal  uifjectf  as  perceived,  I  give  tl>e 
name  of  tmprrM/on.— Nor  can  the  act  of  perception 
(he  would  add)  be  really  distinguished  from  the  ob. 
jea  perceived.  Both  are  only  relatives,  mutually 
constituent  of  the  same  indivi-ible  relation  of  know, 
ledge }  and  to  that  relation  and  these  relative*  I  give 
the  name  of  impreuion,  precisely  as,  in  differenl 
lioints  of  view,  the  term  perception  l»  applierl  to  ih« 
mind  perceiving,  to  the  o^eci  perceived,  and  to  the 
act  of  which  tticse  are  the  li  sei^arable  constituenU 
—1  hia  likewise  has  reference  to  what  follows.— H. 
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that  ha  has  wriiten  oti  this  subject,  I  ^d 
this  word  impreMton  fiomeiimes  us«d  t^^  sig" 
alfy&n  opeimtloii  of  the  mind^  80uietux:^€s 
tha  object  of  Ihe  opemtiou;  but,  for  the 
most  port,  it  m  &  rmgue  uid  uidi^niiiii^d 
wofd  thmt  ei^tufies  both. 

I  know^  not  whethcf  it  m&y  be  oonaiderod 
«B  ma  apology  (at  hudk  ubtzae  of  words,  in  aa 
author  whu  utjcjer^tood  the  bo^uage  so  well, 
and  usetl  it  with  so  great  propriety  in  writ* 
mg  on  othi^r  Bubje^tB^  [34i]  that  Mr  Hutti&'fi 
0jfSieM}  with  r egH.rd  ta  thit?  miiiidj.  required  a 
langoiigt?  of  a  differ^ent  etructurc  from  th6 
eommon  i  or,  if  expressed  in  plniii  English] 
would  have  been  too  shocking  tt*  tlie  com- 
mon aonso  of  man  kind.  To  give  {ui  Ltii»ta.neo 
or  two  of  thta^  If  &  man  rcc^siTes  a  pres«^nt 
on  wliich  he  puta  a  high  vulue,  if  he  see 
and  hn^ndlo  it,  mid  put  it  in  bjs  pocket,  thia, 
fiajs  Mr  Hiime^  b  an  impreMiion,  If  the 
man  only  dream  tlmt  he  received  such  a 
present,  this  is  an  idea.  Wherein  It*.**  the 
differenee  between  this  imprebMion  and  this 
idea— between  the  dream  imd  the  reality  ? 
Thej  are  dtfTereiit  t^lasaea  or  specie^  says 
Jdr  Ilmne  :  so  ^  all  men  will  agree  with 
him.  But  he  adik,  that  they  are  distnaguiabtsd 
only  by  differs Jit  degrees  of  force  and  viva- 
eiCy.  Hero  he  uiaiuuates  a  tenet  of  his 
owD,  in  C4:intradietion  to  the  eommonsetise 
of  mkinUiiiid,  Cimnncm  Sinse  eonvincta  eircry 
man^  that  a  lively  dream  is  no  nearer  to  a 
reality  than  a  fahtt  one ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
ihould  dream  that  he  bad  all  the  wealth  of 
Cnsaus,  it  wotiht  not  put  one  fartliing  in 
hl«  pocket.  It  is  hnpiisslbb  to  fabricate  ar* 
gnmenta  against  sueh  undoniable  pruiciptefi, 
without  coiifimnding  the  meaning  of  wtirdsu 

In  like  manneri  if  a  man  would  pet^ujide 
Boei  that  the  moon  which  I  see,  and  my  H'ee* 
log  it,  ara  not  tw^i  things,  but  one  and  the 
taine  thing,  he  will  answer  his  purpose  U'bb 
by  arguing  this  point  in  plain  Eitglisht  thim 
by  confounding  the  two  under  cine  uarue — 
»nch  on  that  of  an  impr£*thn.  For  atich  h 
the  power  of  words,  tluit,  if  we  cati  be 
brought  to  tlie  habit  of  call  tug  two  things 
that  are  connected  hyihc  xam9  nan^^  we  are 
the  more  easily  led  to  believe  them  to  bo 
one  and  the  «ame  thing. 

Let  US  next  ©ouslder  the  proper  meaning 
©f  the  word  kmjtr^sim*  iti  Kii^^lish,  that  wo 
miiy  Bee  how  far  it  is  fit  to  express  either 
th©  operations  of  Ihe  mind  or  their  objecta. 

When  a  figure  ia  stamiied  upon  a  body  by 
pressure,  that  figure  Is  called  an  impretti^H, 
aa  the  lmpre«sion  of  a  seal  on  wax,  of  [31  ] 
|rrintin;j*typca,  or  of  a  copperplate  on  papr 
Tliia  ftvenis  now  to  be  tl»i  lit**nil  sense  of 
the  woni ;  the  elfect  l>orrowing  its  name 
from  thecauBc*  But,  by  metaphor  or  ana- 
logy, like  most  other  wordfl,  it*  meaning  ia 
«xtet]ded|  so  aa  to  stgrji ty  any  ehnnge  pro- 

*  See  UetoM-v  under  ri  :^>0.— H. 


dueod  in  a  body  by  the  o^i^ration  of  iome 
external  cause.    A  bliiw  of  the  bund  \ 
no  impreaaion  on  a  stone  wall ;  but  a  I 
tery  of  i^uiuoa  may*     Tbe  moon  nubes  i 
tide  in  tbe  ocean,  but  makes  no  impresslo 
on  rivers  and  lakes. 

When  we  speak  of  making  an  imprt 
on  tbe  mind,  the  word  is  carried  stUi  fartha 
frotn  its  literal  meaning;  use,  bowever,"' 
which  is  the  arbiter  of  languaij^e,  authorises 
thm  apphcatjou  of  it — as  when  we  say  that 
admonition  and  reproof  make  little  impres- 
sion on  those  who  are  confirmed  in  bad 
habits.  The  sam^e  dUcourse  deliver^  in 
one  way  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the 
hearers ;  delivered  in  another  way,  it  makea 
no  xcupreeaion  at  all. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  aiieh  ei-^ 
auiplea,  an  itupre»fiiou  made  on  tbe  mind 
always  implies  sotne  change  of  purpose  or 
will ;  sotne  new  habit  produced,  or  somitJ 
foniier  habit  weakened;  aome  |»assion  raised  1 
or  allayod.  When  such  changes  are 
dueed  by  perayasionn^  e^uimple,  or  any^ 
ternal  causey  we  eay  that  such  causes  ] 
an  impresfiion  U[jon  the  mind ;  but,  when 
thitigs  are  seen^^  or  heard,  or  apprehendet!, 
witbotit  producing  any  paasion  or  emotion, 
we  sny  that  they  make  no  impreswon. 

In  the  meat  extensive  sense^  an  impret* 
sion  is  a  change  produced  in  siome  t^assivftj 
subject  by  the  operation  of  an  eittcmaVi 
cause^  If  we  suppoee  an  active  being  to 
produce  any  change  in  itself  by  its  own 
active  power,  tbi«  is  oever  called  an  im- 
preasion.  It  ia  the  act  or  operation  of 
the  being  itself,  liot  an  impreasion  upon  it. 
From  i\m  it  apfHjars,  that  to  give  the  name 
of  an  impresaiun  to  any  effect  produced  in 
the  mind^  i^  to  Auppo&e  that  the  mind  doe^ 
not  act  at  all  in  the  production  of  that  effecL 
if  seeing,  hearings  desiring,  wtHiug,  be 
operations  of  the  mind,  they  cannot  be  inw 
pref^ions.  I  f  [  M  ]  tb  ey  be  impressions^  they 
cannot  be  operations  of  the  mind.  In  tlm ' 
tiitrueture  of  aU  languages,  they  are  con- 
sidered aa  acts  or  ope  rations  of  the  mind  it- 
self, and  the  names  given  them  imply  thb* 
To  call  tlicm  impre^ons,  therefore^  is  to 
treapais  against  the  struct iire^  not  of  a  par- 
ticular language  only  ^  but  of  aU  lan;*uagGa,' 

it  the  word  impresiimi  be  an  irnpropevl 
word  to  signify  the  operations  of  tbe  mind 
it  i»  at  leaiit  as  improper  to  signify  1 
flhjecta  i  for  would  any  man  be  tliougbt 
spe^k  with  propriety,  wlio  should  say  tlial ' 
the  aun  b^  an  lui press! on,  that  tho  earth  and 
the  sen  are  iiupreasioiifi  ? 

Jt  \a  cunmionly  belie vikI,  and  taken  for 
granted,  tJiat  every  (angunge,  if  it  be  suffi- 
eieutly  copious  in  wor^  is  equally  fit  to 
capreaa  all  opinUmis,  whctber  they  be  true 


*  But  m  Sc^lig(^r,  «<  De  9utiiniLiiE«-,'*  Ekere- sn. 
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or  faW  I  appreljcud,  boweverj  that  there 
k  AH  «3tcoption  lo  tlivs  gpnenil  rub,  wliieh 
deMTVes  our  not  Ice.  There  ar©  certain 
oomiflon  o|)mi(mi  of  mankind,  upon  which 
the  Btructure  uid  nrnnmiar  of  all  langtiages 
are  founded*  WhU©  IhcMi  opiniona  are 
common  to  all  men,  there  will  b&  a  great 
BLmUarliy  In  al(  langua^M  that  a  i^  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  th<J  oaith,  Stich  a 
umilaHtj  there  reallj  iai  for  we  find  in  all 
lanf^ges  the  same  parts  of  speech,  the 
disc  Inct  too  of  nomis  and  verbs,  ihe  diittmc* 
tion  uf  nouns  into  adjective  and  subatan* 
tive,  of  verb«  into  active  and  paniTC'  In 
verba  we  lind  like  tenses,  mood%  penona, 
mud  nnmbere.  There  are  gfeneral  mica  of 
granunar,  the  nune  in  all  Ungtiage^  Tins 
sunilAritjr  of  stmctare  in  all  languAgc% 
^hewB  an  uniformity  amon^  men  iu  tboae 
opiniona  upou  which  ihe  fiiraciut«  of  lan- 
guage bfcunded* 

1^  for  infltance,  we  should  Koppo&e  tJmt 
Ibete  waa  a  natbn  who  bclie?ed  that  the 
thiBgp  which  we  call  attrihiitea  mifrUt  e3Lbt 
with<Hil  a  myeet,  there  would  lie  in  tlietr 
latwnags  no  dislinctiDQ  between  ailjcctive«i 
mud  8DMtantiTe>%  nor  wouhl  it  be  a  rule 
^th  them  thai  an  adjective  haa  no  mean* 
Ing,  nnleaa  wtum  joined  to  a  snbsitantive. 
If  there  waa  any  tiatieu  whi)  did  not  dis- 
tingnlsh  between  [33  ]  aetini^and  being  acted 
ttpan,  there  woukI  in  their  language  be  no 
dIatiiratioQ  hetween  nctire  and  paHEive 
T^rbs;  m»r  would  it  be  a  rule  that  the 
active  verb  mtist  have  an  a^nt  in  the 
nominative  ease,  tmi  that,  in  the  pmasive 
verb,  the  ajoient  mu-^t  be  in  an  oblique  cane. 

ThestniFtarc  of  all  langunges  ia  grounded 
npoii  ODmmou  notionft,  which  Mr  Hunie% 
|>nOaaophf  opptmrn,  and  endeavours  to 
overturn.  This,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  warp 
the  common  lan^uafreintoa  eonfurmHy  with 
his  principles  ;  but  weou^ht  not  te  inutati? 
him  in  thi%  until  we  are  fiatisAdl  ihiit  hia 
pfrinetples  are  built  on  a  solid  foundation. 

13.  SefuoHoH  iaa  name  given  by  pliilo* 
flopbers  to  an  act  of  mitid,  which  may  be 
distinj^iahed  from  all  othera  by  thi%  that 
it  hath  no  object  distinct  frcnn  the  aet  iteelf,  * 
Pain  of  every  kind  U  an  uiteany  sensation. 
When  I  am  paine<l,  I  cannot  eay  that  the 
pain  I  feci  ia  one  tlvUy,  and  that  my  foolJn;E; 
it  ia  another  tbin^?,  T**<*y  *fe  one  and  the 
amie  thing,  and  cannot  be  disjoined,  even 
in  itnaguiatJon,  Pain,  when  it  ia  not  felt^ 
has  no  eaiati^nceu  It  ain  be  neither  i^realer 
nor  leM  in  decree  or  duration,  nor  anything 
iin  in  kind  than  it  is  felt  to  be^  It  cannot 
fliist  by  itaeif^  nor  in  an^  lubjeet  but  in  a 
•entient  bemg.    No  quality  of  an  inanimate 

•  But  ttnMlkin,  In  th#  bintB*|e  of  jilillM«lMr«, 
h^  bwD  inanll  >  «n|pl(vfid  lo  <if oote  the  nteli  ff«b 


CTit  afBertiitlv*  cvifnKl^iip  incluifrngtuith  mttamUm 
fromermoA  HfmtttiHm  pn^rr.  On  Itlli  4Mii«iWn, 
H*bek>«»  Bmti  IL.  dh  ari.,  imt  Meie  EX*— M> 


[33,  31] 


insentient  being  can  hav«  the  t«aal  reseni'' 
blance  to  it. 

What  we  have  said  of  ftm  ma/  be 
applied  to  every  other  eenaation.  Some  of 
them  are  a^rreeable^  others  uneaay,  in 
various  degrees^  These  being  obji*cta  of 
desire  or  avertiionn,  have  sonic  atti^ntion 
^iven  to  them ;  but  many  are  indifferent, 
and  f«  tittle  attended  to  Uiat  they  have  no 
name  in  any  language. 

Most  operations  of  the  mind  that  have 
names  in  common  tan;Eruage,  are  complex 
in  their  nature »  and  made  up  of  ^-ariuua 
ingredients,  or  more  simple  acta ;  which, 
thougli  conjoined  in  our  constitution,  must 
be  dtBJoined  by  abstraction,  in  order  to  our 
liaving  a  distinct  and  scientific  notion  of  the 
com piesL  operation.  [34]  In  such  operations, 
sensation,  for  the  most  part,  makes  an  in- 
gredient. Those  who  do  not  attend  to  the 
complex  nature  of  such  opervtionah.  are  apt 
to  reMilve  them  into  some  one  of  the  simple 
acts  of  which  tlicy  are  compounded^  over- 
looking the  other&  And  from  thin  causes 
many  disputes  have  been  raisedi,  and  many 
errors  have  been  oe^aioned  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  such  opera tiona, 

The  perception  of  external  objects  it 
accom[]ani«l  with  some  senaation  corre- 
sponding to  the  object  perceived,  and  snclt 
sensations  have^  in  many  casc^  in  all  lan- 
i^.iges^  the  Bame  name  with  the  exiernal 
object  which  they  always  accompany,  TJie 
difliculty  of  difijoinir^t;,  by  ab&traction,  thinj^ 
thus  couMtfLntly  conj<rined  in  the  coltr^*  of 
nature,  and  things  which  have  one  and  the 
same  name  in  ^l  laiiigaagea,  haa  likeadffs 
been  frequently  an  oeeasion  cifcffoisin.the 
phlhisophy  of  the  mind.  To  avoid  such 
erTii>r«,  nothing  la  of  more  importance  than 
to  have  a  diatlnGt  notion  of  that  aimpk 
act  of  the  mmd  whidi  we  call  ttntitimny  uid 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  deacrilH^ 
By  this  mcana,  we  shall  find  it  mnre  easy  to 
distinguish  it  from  every  external  object  that 
it  accompanies,  and  from  every  of  her  net  of 
the  mind  that  may  be  conjoined  with  it. 
For  this  purpose,  it  b  likewise  of  import- 
ance that  the  name  of  ttsmtttiofi  sliould,  in 
phUn?ophical  writings,  be  appropriated  to 
eignify  this  simple  act  of  the  mind^  wiThout 
including  anything  more  tn  its  tignificatiun, 
or  being  applied  lo  other  purposes. 

1  shall  add  an  observation  concerning;  the 
wt»rd  ffeiinth  This  word  has  two  ineaning», 
PitMij  it  fii^niBes  the  perosptiona  we  have  uf 
external  objects,  hj  the  sense  of  touch. 
W  hen  we  apeak  of  (eelin}^  a  body  to  l>e  liard 
or  soft,  rottgh  or  »mooth,  bet  "or  cold,  lo 
feel  these  things  is  to  p«reetTt  them  by 
touch,  Thej  an»  extemat  tliii»ii»  and  that 
act  of  tho  mind  bj  whkli  we  ftel  ihotn  b 
easily  dlstlnfuisbed  from  the  obje^s  felt 
Sm?m^jf^  the  mx^vAjtMimg  ts  uted  to  ^gniiy 
the  same  thing  as  tvtu^tntn,  which  we  have 
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iust  now  explained ;  and,  in  this  sense,  it 
has  no  object;  the  feeling  and  the  thing 
felt  are  one  and  the  same.    [3dJ 

Perhaps  betwixt  feeling,  taken  in  this 
last  sense,  and  sensation,  there  may  be  this 
small  difference,  that  sensation  is  most  com- 
monly used  to  signify  those  feelings  which 
we  have  by  our  external  senses  and  bodily 
appetites,  and  all  our  bodily  pains  and 
pleasures.  But  there  are  feelings  of  a 
nobler  nature  accompanying  our  affections, 
our  moral  judgments,  and  our  determina- 
tions in  matters  of  taste,  to  which  the  word 
setualioji  is  less  properly  applied. 

I  have  premised  these  observations  on 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  that  frequently 
occur  in  treating  of  this  subject,  for  two 
reasons :  Firsiy  That  I  may  be  the  better 
understood  when  I  use  them;  and,  Secondly, 
That  those  who  would  make  any  progress 
in  this  branch  of  science,  may  accustom 
themselves  to  attend  very  carefully  to  the 
meaning  of  words  that  are  used  in  it.  They 
may  be  assured  of  this,  that  the  ambiguity 
of  words,  and  the  vague  and  improper  appli- 
cation of  them,  have  thrown  more  darkness 
upon  this  subject  than  the  subtilty  and 
intricacy  of  things. 

When  we  use  common  words,  we  ought 
to  .use  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
most  commonly  used  by  the  best  and  purest 
writers  in  the  language ;  and,  when  we  have 
occasion  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  meaning 
of  a  common  word,  or  give  it  more  precision 
than  it  has  in  common  language,  the  reader 
ought  to  have  warning  of  this,  otherwise  we 
shall  impose  upon  ourselves  and  upon  him. 

A  very  respectable  writer  has  given  a 
ffood  example  of  this  kind,  by  explaining, 
m  an  Appendix  to  his  ''  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism,*' the  terms  he  has  occasion  to  use. 
In  that  Appendix,  most  of  the  words  are 
explained  on  which  I  have  been  making 
observations;  and  the  explication  I  have 
given,  I  think,  agrees,  for  the  most  part, 
with  hi& 

Other  words  that  need  explication,  shall 
be  explaiued  as  they  occur.    [36] 


CHAPTER  II. 

ntlNCIPLRS  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTRO. 

As  there  are  words  common  to  philosophers 
and  to  the  vulgar,  which  need  no  explica- 
tion, so  there  are  principles  common  to  both, 
which  need  no  proof,  and  which  do  not 
admit  of  direct  proof. 

One  who  applies  to  any  branch  of  science, 
must  be  come  to  years  of  understanding, 
and^  consequently,  must  have  exercised  his 
reason,  and  the  other  powers  of  his  mind, 
in  various  ways.  He  must  have  formed 
Tarious  opinions  and  principles,  by  wliich  ho 


conducts  himself  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Of 
those  principles,  some  are  common  to  all 
men,  being  evident  in  themselves,  and  so 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life  that  a  man 
cannot  live  and  act  according  to  the  rules 
of  common  prudence  without  them. 

All  men  that  have  common  understand- 
ing, agree  in  such  principles  ;  and  consider 
a  man  as  lunatic  or  destitute  of  common 
sense,  who  denies  or  calls  them  in  question. 
Thus,  if  any  man  were  found  of  so  strange 
a  turn  as  not  to  believe  his  own  eyes,  to 
put  no  trust  in  his  senses,  nor  have  the 
least  regard  to  their  testimony,  would  any 
man  think  it  worth  while  to  reason  gravely 
with  such  a  person,  and,  by  argument,  to 
convince  him  of  his  error  ?  Surely  no  wise 
man  would.  For,  before  men  can  reason 
together,  they  must  agree  in  first  principles ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  a  man 
who  has  no  principles  in  common  with  you. 

There  are,  therefore,  common  principles, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning 
and  of  all  science.  Such  conmion  principles 
seldom  admit  of  direct  proof,  nor  do  they 
need  it.  Men  need  not  to  be  taught  them  ; 
for  they  are  such  as  all  men  of  [37]  com- 
mon understanding  know ;  or  such,  at  least, 
as  they  give  a  ready  assent  to,  as  soon  as 
they  are  proposed  and  understood. 

Such  principles,  when  we  have  occasion 
to  use  them  in  science,  are  called  axioms. 
And,  although  it  be  not  absolutely  neces- 
eary,  yet  it  may  be  of  great  use,  to  point 
out  the  principles  or  axioms  on  which  a 
science  is  grounded. 

Thus,  mathematicians,  before  they  prove 
any  of  the  propositions  of  mathematics,  lay 
down  certain  axioms,  or  common  princi- 
pies,  upon  which  they  build  their  reason- 
ings. And  although  those  axioms  be  truths 
which  every  man  knew  before — such  as. 
That  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part.  That 
equal  quantities  added  to  equal  quantities 
niake  equal  sums ;  yet,  when  we  see  no- 
thing assumed  in  the  proof  of  mathematical 
propositions,  but  such  self-evident  axioms, 
the  propositions  appear  more  certain,  and 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  dispute. 

In  all  other  sciences,  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics, it  will  be  found  that  there  are  a 
few  common  principles,  upon  which  all  the 
reasonings  in  that  science  are  grounded, 
and  into  which  they  may  be  resolved.  If 
these  were  pointed  out  and  considered,  we 
should  be  better  able  to  judge  what  stress  may 
be  laid  upon  the  conclusions  in  that  science. 
If  the  principles  be  certain,  the  conclusions 
justly  drawn  from  them  must  be  certain. 
If  the  principles  be  only  probable,  the  con- 
clusions can  only  be  probable.  If  the  prin- 
ciples be  false,  dubious,  or  obscure,  the 
superstructure  that  is  built  upon  them 
must  partake  of  the  weakness  of  the  found- 
ation. 

\'3r»  37] 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greatest  of  na- 
tural philosophers,  has  given  an  example 
well  worthy  of  imitation,  b^  laying  down 
the  common  principles  or  axioms,  on  which 
the  reasonings  in  natural  philosophy  are 
built.  Before  this  was  done,  the  reason- 
ings of  philosophers  in  that  science  were 
as  vague  and  uncertain  as  they  are  in 
most  others.  Nothing  was  fixed  ;  all  was 
dispute  and  controversy;  [38]  but,  by 
this  happy  expedient,  a  soUd  foundation 
is  laid  in  that  science,  and  a  noble  super- 
structure is  raised  upon  it,  about  which 
there  is  now  no  more  dispute  ot  con- 
troversy among  men  of  knowledge,  tlian 
there  is  about  the  conclusions  of  mathe- 
matics. 

It  may,  however  be  observed,  that  the 
first  principles  of  natural  philosophy  are  of 
a  quite  difierent  nature  from  mathematical 
axioms:  they  have  not  the  same  kind  of 
evidence,  nor  are  they  necessary  truths,  as 
mathematical  axioms  are.  They  are  such  as 
these  :  That  similar  effects  proceed  from  the 
same  or  similar  causes  ;  That  we  ought  to 
admit  of  no  other  causes  of  natural  effects, 
but  such  as  are  true^  and  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  effects.  These  are  principles 
which,  though  tbey  have  not  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  that  mathematical  axioms  have  ; 
yet  have  such  evidence  that  every  man  of 
conmion  understanding  readily  assents  to 
them,  and  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
conduct  his  actions  and  opinions  by  them, 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Though  it  has  not  been  usual,  yet  I  con- 
ceive it  may  he  useful,  to  point  out  some  of 
those  things  which  I  shall  take  for  granted, 
as  first  principles,  in  treating  of  the  mind 
and  its  faculties.  There  is  the  more  oc- 
casion for  this  ;  because  very  ingenious 
men,  such  as  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche, 
Arnauld,  Locke,  and  many  others,  have 
lost  much  labour,  by  not  distinguishing 
things  which  require  proof,  from  things 
which,  though  they  may  admit  of  illustra- 
tration,  yet,  being  self-evident,  do  not  admit 
of  proof.  When  men  attempt  to  deduce 
such  self-evident  principles  from  others 
more  evident,  they  always  fall  into  incon- 
clusive reasoning :  and  the  consequence  of 
this  has  been,  that  others,  such  as  Berkeley 
aud  Hume,  finding  the  arguments  brought 
to  prove  such  first  principles  to  be  weak 
and  inconclusive,  have  been  tempted  first 
to  doubt  of  them,  and  afterwards  to  deny 
them. 

It  ia  so  irksome  to  reason  with  those  who 
deny  first  principles,  that  wise  men  com- 
roouly  decline  it.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  [39]  what  is  only  a  vulgar  prejudice 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  first  principle.  Nor 
is  it  impossible  that  what  is  really  a  first 
principle  may,  by  the  enchantment  of  words, 
have  Ruch  a  mist  thrown  about  it,  as  to 


hide  its  evidence,  and  to  make  a  man  of 
candour  doiibt  of  it.  Such  cases  happen 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  in  this  science 
than  in  any  other ;  but  they  are  not  alto- 
gether without  remedy.  There  are  ways 
by  which  the  evidence  of  first  principles 
may  be  made  more  apparent  when  they  are 
brought  into  dispute ;  but  they  require  to 
be  huidled  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Their  evidence  is  not  demonstrative,  but 
intuitive.  They  require  not  proof,  but  to 
be  placed  in  a  proper  point  of  view.  This 
will  be  shewn  more  f uUy  in  its  proper  place, 
and  applied  to  those  very  principles  which 
we  now  assume.  In  the  meantune,  when 
they  are  proposed  as  first  principles,  the 
reader  is  put  on  his  guard,  and  warned  to 
consider  whether  they  have  a  just  claim  to 
that  character. 

1.  Fifwr,  then,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  I  tkinky  that  I  remember^  that  I  tea- 
9on,  and,  in  general,  that  I  really  perform 
all  those  operations  of  mind  of  which  I  am 
conscious. 

The  operations  of  our  minds  are  attended 
with  consciousness ;  and  this  consciousness 
is  the  evidence,  the  only  evidence,  which 
we  have  or  can  have  of  their  existence.  If 
a  man  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  think 
or  to  say  that  his  consciousness  may  de- 
ceive him,  and  to  require  proof  that  it  can- 
not, I  know  of  no  proof  that  can  be  given 
him ;  he  must  be  left  to  himself,  as  a  man 
that  denies  first  principles,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  reasoning.  Every  man 
finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of  believing 
what  consciousness  testifies,  and  everything 
that  hath  this  testimony  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
first  principle.* 

2.  As  by  consciousness  we  know  cer- 
tainly the  existence  of  our  present  thoughts 
and  passions ;  so  we  know  the  past  by  re- 
membrance. +  And,  when  they  are  re- 
cent, and  the  remembrance  of  them  fresh, 
[40 J  the  knowledge  of  them,  fronr  such 
distinct  remembrance,  is,  in  its  certainty 
and  evidence,  next  to  that  of  conscious- 
ness. 

3.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  are 
conscious  of  many  things  to  which  we  give 
little  or  no  attention.  We  can  hardly  at- 
tend to  several  things  at  the  same  time; 
and  our  attention  is  commonly  employed 
about  that  which  is  the  object  of  our 
thought,  and  rarely  about  the  thought  it- 
self.     Thus,  when   a  man  is  angry,  his 


•  To  doubt  that  wc  are  conscious  of  this  or  that, 
if  impouible.  For  the  doubt  tnu«'t  at  least  postulate 
itaelf;  but  the  doutit  it  only  a  datum  of  conhciou*. 
neu ;  thererore,  In  postulating  itf  own  re.tUry,  it  ad. 
mitf  the  truth  of  conaclousnesa,  and  const  quently 
annihilates  Itself.  See  tielow,  p.  5'9.  On  Con. 
sciousneM,  in  the  history  of  psychology,  see  Note  li. 

f  Remembranee  cannot  bo  taken  out  of  Coii. 
sciousncis.    See  Note  H.~  W 
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attention  is  turned  to  the  injury  docte  birat^ 
^r  the  injurious  petBOn  i  And  lie  gives  verjr 
Itttlc  Jittentioii  to  the  paBsinn  of  &nger,  al- 
though he  ifi  cDQscLoua  of  it.  It  b  hi  our 
power,  lllowev^e^J  when  we  pome  to  the 
^enFB  of  unctei^tandingi  to  give  attention  to 
our  own  thoughts  and  paasiona,  and  the  va- 
rious operations  of  our  minds.  And,  when 
we  m&ke  ttieae  the  objects  of  our  attea*^ 
tloflj  either  while  tliey  are  present  or 
when  they  are  rercent  and  fresh  iit  our  m^* 
mory^  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called  rt^c* 

We  take  iic  for  granted,  thereforC|  that, 
by  attentive  reBeetion,  a  man  may  have  a 
ctear  and  certaia  knowledge  of  the  openi- 
tionfi  of  hU  own  mltid  *  a  knowled;^  nole&s 
clear  and  certain  tlian  that  which  he  ha^ 
of  an  external  object  when  it  \&  set  before 
hia  eye9« 

This  reHection  is  a  kind  of  intuition,  it 
gires  a  Eilco  conviction  witli  regard  to  in* 
ternaj!  ohjects,  or  thuiga  in  the  mind,  as 
the  faculty  of  seeing  gives  with  regard  t<j 
objects  of  Bight,  A  man  mitstf  therefore, 
be  convinced  beyond  possibility  of  doubt, 
of  everything  with  regard  to  the  opera* 
liana  of  hU  own  mindj  which  he  clearly 
and  distinctly  diftcem^  by  attentive  reflec- 
tion.* 

4,  I  take  It  for  granted  that  all  the 
thoughts  I  am  conscious  ofj  or  remember, 
are  the  thoughts  of  one  and  the  siune 
thinking  principle,  which  I  call  m^i^//,  or 
my  mind.  Every  man  has  an  immediate 
and  irresistible  conviction,  not  only  of  his 
present  estistcrice,  but  of  his  continued 
exiBtence  and  identity,  as  far  back  aa  he 
can  remember  If  any  man  should  thtnk 
fit  to  demand  [  ^  1  ]  a  proof  tlmt  the  thoughts 
he  is  BuccessiVfly  conscious  of,  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  thinkitig  principle— if 
be  ahould  demand  a  proof  that  he  is  the 
■atne  peroon  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday,  or 
•  year  ago — I  know  no  proof  that  can  be 
pren  him  j  he  must  be  left  to  himself, 
either  as  a  man  that  is  lunatic,  or  as  one 
who  iierjjPB  firet  principles^  and  is  not  to  be 
misoned  with. 

Every  man  of  a  sound  mind,  finds  bim- 
lelf  under  a  necessity  of  believing  his  own 
identity,  and  continued  existenee^  The 
conviction  of  this  Ls  immediate  and  irrettist- 
able ;  s^nd^  if  he  should  lose  this  conviction, 
it  would  be  a  certain  proof  of  insanity, 
which  b  not  to  be  remedial  by  reasoning* 

5.  I  ^e  it  for  granted,  that  th^«  aro 
some  tilings  which  cannot  ejiist  by  them- 
advcs,  but  must  be  in  sometliing  else  in 
which  they  belong^  as  qualities,  or  attributea. 

Thus,  motioti  cannot  existj  but  In  some- 

pp.  ftrt,  Ala,  wti«rc  a  dt£irfnt  L'tfvmwn  mgivvn  to 
M^ttiaiK  On  Atlcurlon  beiiJ  ni-flcrLon,  In  liie 
hlilorj  oijmjthoioff,  I  e«  Hole    t^H. 


tiling  that  is  moved*  And  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  motion  while  evei^ thing  b  at 
rest)  is  a  gross  and  palpable  absurdity.  In 
like  manner,  hardness  and  aoftnesa,  sweet- 
ness and  bitterness,  are  things  which  cannot 
exist  by  themselves  i  they  are  qualities  of 
somethmg  w  bich  is  hard  or  soft,  sweet  or 
bitter  That  thing,  whatever  it  be,  of 
which  they  are  qualities,  is  called  their  sub^ 
ject ;  and  such  qualiti^  necessarily  supposn 
a  subjeet. 

Things  which  may  exiat  by  themselves, 
and  do  not  necessarily  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  ebe^  are  called  substatioes  ; 
and,  with  relation  to  tlie  qualities  or  attri- 
butes tirnt  belong  to  them,  they  are  called 
t!ie  subjeets  of  such  qualities  or  attrihutia. 

All  the  things  which  we  immediately  per-* 
ceive  by  our  senses,  and  ail  the  things  wo 
are  conscious  of,  are  things  which  mii«t  be 
In  something  else,  as  thetr  snbjcctt  Thus, 
by  my  senses,  I  pew^ive  figure,  colour, 
hardness,  softness,  motion,  resistance,  and 
such  [  42  ]  like  things.  But  these  are  qualili««i^ 
and  must  necessiarily  be  in  somettiing  lliat 
is  figured,  coloured,  bard  or  »oft,  that 
moves,  or  resists.  It  is  not  to  tl^ese  qua* 
litic»,  but  to  that  \%h]ch  is  the  subjeet  of 
thcu)]  that  we  give  the  name  of  body.  If 
any  man  should  think  fit  to  deny  that  these 
tlntigsare  c[ualitie^.r  (^r  that  they  require  any 
isubjectp  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion  as 
a  man  who  denies  first  principles,  and  is 
not  fit  to  be  reasoned  with.  If  he  hiu 
ci>mmon  understanding  he  will  find  that  he 
cannot  convei^»e  half  an  hour  without  say- 
ing things  which  imply  the  contrary  of  what 
he  professes  to  believe. 

In  tike  manner,  the  things  I  am  consciouB 
of,  such  as  thought,  reasoning,  desiro,  ne- 
cetsaarily  suppose  soEnethmg  that  thinks, 
that  feasonSj  that  desires.  We  do  not  give 
the  name  of  mind  to  thought,  reason,  or 
desire  ;  but  to  that  being  which  thinks^ 
which  reasons,  and  which  desire& 

That  everf  act  or  operation,  therefore, 
supposes  an  agent «  that  every  (|UaUty  eup- 
poaes  a  subject,  are  tliinp  which  I  do  not 
attempt  to  prove,  but  take  for  gtunted. 
Every  man  of  comnmu  understanding  dis* 
cemAthia  immediately,  and  cannot  enter* 
tain  the  least  doubt  of  it.  In  all  langnagt^i 
we  find  certain  wcurda  which^  by  gromnu^ 
rians,  are  called  adjectives*  Such  woi*ds 
denote  attributes,  and  every  adjective  tnust 
have  a  substantive  to  whi^h  it  heloufzs — 
tliatis,  every  attribute  must  have  a  subject. 
In  all  languages,  we  find  active  verbs  wnich 
denote  seme  action  or  operation  ;  and  il 
is  a  fyndamentiil  rule  in  the  grammar  of  all 
languages^  iLtut  such  a  verbsuppiseai  a  per^ 
Bon-^that  is,  in  other  wordKi,  that  every 
action  must  have  an  agent.  We  take  it^ 
ther^orc,  as  a  first  principle,  that  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  cnn  only  be  in  sooie 

[♦1.  »3] 
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t)oin|(y  that  lb  ^i;x>oc]^  i^tee,  a.nd  virtuous ; 
that  chiukinf:;  Euppi>scftii»  being  that  thinks  ^ 
and  tlmi  ^vcry  op^mtmii  we  are  ci^usdaus 
c^feuppo^e^  aa  agent  that  opemtes,  whicb 
wo  call  mmd. 

6.  I  take  it  for  groiitedf  that,  m  wmt 
opeintionaof  thf^iuind,  there  (i3]muel  bos  ati 
object  distinct  frain  the  operaion  tiselt  I 
cannot  fiee»  without  st-emg  ftijjiiethi[i;E:,  Tn 
Aoe  without  having  any  ubject  or  stght  Ia 
tbaard.  I  cannot  remember,  without  rc< 
memberingeoinethlng.  Th«  thing  remem- 
bdTod  is  past,  while  the  Fcnit^mbraDe«  of  tt 
IB  fii^esent ;  and,  themfore^  the  opemtliin 
and  the  object  of  it  mtmt  k)e  distinct  thingn. 
The  opemtionfi  of  oar  mind  are  denoted^  in 
all  )an|rnagegi,  by  aetif^e  tniusitive  verbsj. 
wbichj  from  tlieir  coustmction  in  gnunniar, 
require  not  only  a.  perBon  or  ageDt,  but 
likewise  an  objt*ct  of  the  opemtltiii,  Thuti, 
the  Terb  know^  denotes  an  operation  of 
naind.  From  the  gt-Deral  structure  of  lan» 
guage,  ihi0  verb  rt^iulrea  a  person — I  know^ 

Cknow,  or  he  kuow«  ♦  but  it  reqiiipe*  no 
ft  noun  in  tlie  accusative  case,  denoting 
lll«  Ihin^  known  ;  for  he  tlmt  knows  m  ii^t 
know  9oiiieihitig ;  ftud,  to  know^  without 
having  any  object  of  knowledge^  is  an  ab* 
stirdtty  too  groE«  to&dmitof  reo^HJuing* 

7*  We  ou;^ht  likewiw  to  take  for  granted. 
Of!  fifst  prjiiciptea,  tbirig*»  wherifm  we  6nd 
a'l  ntiiversal  ni2;reementr  among  the  learned 
olid  unleiirned;^  in  the  different  nations  and 
nges  of  the  worMf  A  consent  of  ages  and 
ttations,  of  the  learned  and  vulgar,  ooght, 
at  lea.*!,  to  have  great  autlioKty,  nnlei^  wc 
can  hUgw  s^me  prejudice  as  wnivcraal  oa 
thai  eiinsient  w,  whicli  might  h^  the  cause 
of  it.  Truth  is  one,  but  error  is  infinite. 
There  are  mi^ny  iriitbs  so  ohvious  to 
tlie  human  faculties,  ibat  it  may  l>e  ex- 
pected that  men  should  QniverHally  a^ree  In 
tbem.  And  this  is  actually  found  to  be 
thffi  case  with  regard  to  many  trutbs,  against 
wbicli  we  find  tui  diseentn,  unlesg  perhaps 
Ihat  of  a  few  sceptical  philosophers,  who 
inajr  JQstty  be  fiuspected,  in  such  catses,  to 
diHer  from  the  rest  of  mankinds,  through 
pride,  obatinacy^  or  some  favourite  iia^oUr 
Wbere  there  is  such  univt-r»vt  con^ut 
Id  things  not  deep  nor  intficute,  hut  wbicli 
Ik,  iB  U  were^  on  the  eurfiit'e,  tliere  is  the 
gre«l«e(  presumption  that  can  he,  that  it  is 
the  jiatunl  reault  of  the  bunion  faculties ; 
and  it  tnuBt  have  gre:it  authority  with  every 
6ober  [44]  mind  tliat  loves  trutlu  Major 
0nim  pmt  t^f^r^  de/trn  si^let  quo  a  naliira 

<Mii«il«fr._C]C  de  om  L  4h 

P«flt(ips  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is 
illl|)C«iible  lo  collect  the  opinionii  of  aU  men 
upon  my  point  whataoevcr ;  and,  tliere- 
toT^f  thM  thia  maxim  coq  be  of  no  uf^. 
Bat  there  are  many  oises  wherein  it  m 
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otlierwi^e*  Who  can  doubt^  fur  instant, 
whether  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  believod 
tlie  eihitftence  of  a  tnaterial  world,  and  thai 
thofl^  things  whicb  they  see  and  lion  die  are 
real,  and  not  mere  illuaious  and  appari- 
tions ?  Who  can  doubt  whether  mati^kind 
have  uni versa) ly  believed  Uimt  everything 
that  begins  to  exist,  and  every  change  that 
happens  in  nature,  luuKt  have  a  catiai  T 
Who  can  doubl  whether  mankind  have 
been  nuivei^alty  persuivded  that  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  iiu  tiufnan  etinduct  ? — 
some  things  wbieb,  in  certain  cLrcumslan* 
cea,  they  ought  to  d*»,  and  other  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  do  ?  The  univers* 
ality  of  thi^e  opinions,  and  of  many  tiuch 
that  might  lie  named,  is  aufficiently  evi- 
dent, from  the  whole  tenor  of  mein^ii  con^ 
duct,  a»  far  as  our  ao(|uaintanee  reaches, 
and  from  the  records  of  history,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  thai  are  tranamitted  to 
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There  are  other  opinions  that  appear  t^i 
be  tin i venial,  frotn  what  Is  etimmon  in  the 
structure  of  all  languages,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, poliBhed  and  burbamus^  Language  ia 
the  express  image  and  picture  of  human 
thoughts :  undj  from  the  picture,wemayaftcn 
draw  very  certain  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  original..  Wc  find  in  all  languages  the 
same  parts  of  speech — nouns  substantive 
and  adjective,  verbs  aetlvt  and  HftiLsive, 
varied  according  to  the  teOM*  of  pant,  pre« 
sent,  and  future  4  we  find  adverbs,  prcposi- 
tiona^  and  conjunctions.  There  are  general 
mle«  of  E^yutox  etiminon  to  oil  languages. 
This  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage shews  a  certi^in  degree  of  uniformity 
in  those  notiona  upon  which  the  structure  of 
knjilliiftge  tit  grounded. 

We  find,  in  the  structure  of  all  lan- 
gnagce,  the  distinction  of  [45]  acting  and 
being  acted  upon,  the  distinction  of  action 
and  agent,  of  quality  and  subject,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  kind  ;  which  Rhews  that 
these  distinctions  are  founded  m  the  uni- 
veraal  sense  of  mankinds  We  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  argue  from  the  sense 
of  mankind  expressed  in  the  structure  of 
language ;  and  therefore  it  wns  proper 
here  to  take  notice  of  the  force  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  this  topic, 

S.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  aleo 
take  for  granted  such  facts  a^  are  attested 
to  the  conviction  of  oU  sober  and  reasonahie 
men,  either  by  our  senses,  by  memorj'j  or 
by  human  testimony,  Altbough  some  wri- 
ter* on  ibis  eubjeet  have  dinputed  the 
authority  of  the  seu«e«,  of  memory,  and  of 
every  human  faculty,  yet  we  find  thai  such 
persons,  in  the  conduct  £if  life,  in  pursuing 
their  ends,  or  in  avoiding  dangeifi,  pay  the 
fiome  regard  to  t}ie  authority  of  tlieir  senses 
and  other  facuUii'^  a&  the  rest  of  mankind. 
By  this  (hey  give  us  just  ground  to  doubt  of 
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their  candour  in  their  professions  of  scep- 
ticism. 

This,  indeed,  has  always  hcen  the  fate  of 
the  few  that  have  professed  scepticism,  that, 
when  they  have  done  what  they  can  to 
discredit  their  senses,  they  find  themselves, 
after  all,  under  a  necessity  of  trusting  to 
them.  Mr  Hume  has  been  so  candid  as  to 
acknowledge  this ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  of 
those  who  have  not  shewn  the  same  can- 
dour ;  for  I  never  heard  Uwt  any  sceptic 
run  his  head  against  a  post,  or  stepped  into 
a  kennel,  because  he  did  not  believe  his 
eyes. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  acknowledge  that  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  that  we  do  not  adopt 
opinions  as  first  principles  which  are  not 
entitled  to  that  charai*ter.  But  there  is 
surely  the  least  danger  of  men*s  being  im- 
posed upon  in  this  way,  when  such  prin- 
ciples openly  lay  dahn  to  the  character,  and 
are  thereby  fairly  exposed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  those  who  may  dispute  their  au- 
thority. We  do  not  pretend  that  those 
things  that  are  laid  down  as  first  principles 
may  not  be  examined,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  [4G]  have  our  ears  open  to  what 
may  be  pleaded  against  their  being  admit- 
ted as  such.  Let  us  deal  with  them  as  an 
upright  judge  does  with  a  witness  who  has 
a  fair  character.  He  iwys  a  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  such  a  witness  while  his  cha- 
racter is  unimpeached ;  but,  if  it  can  be 
shewn  that  ho  is  suborned,  or  that  he  is 
influenced  by  malice  or  partial  favour,  his 
testimony  loses  all  its  credit,  and  is  justly 
rejected. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  HVPOTHBSKS. 

EvKRV  branch  of  human  knowledge  hath 
its  proper  principles,  its  proper  foundation 
and  method  of  reasoning ;  and,  if  we  en- 
deavour to  build  it  upon  any  other  found- 
ation, it  will  never  stand  firm  and  stable. 
Thus,  the  historian  builds  upon  testimony, 
and  rarely  indulges  conjecture;  the  anti- 
quarian mixes  conjecture  with  testimony, 
and  the  former  often  makes  tlie  larger 
ingredient ;  the  mathematician  pays  not  the 
least  regard  either  to  testimony  or  conjec- 
ture, but  deduces  everything,  by  demon- 
strative reasoning,  from  his  definitions  and 
axioms.  Indeed,  whatever  \&  built  upon 
conjecture,  is  improperly  called  science ; 
for  conjecture  may  beget  opinion,  but  can- 
not pnMluce  knowledge.  Natural  philoso- 
phy must  be  built  upon  the  iihienoniena  of 
the  material  system,  discovered  by  observ- 
ation and  ex|>eriment. 

When  men  first  began  to  philosophize — 
that  is,  to  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  the 


objects  of  sense,  and  to  inquire  into  tli0 
causes  of  things,  and  the  secret  operations 
of  nature— it  was  very  natural  for  them  to 
indulge  conjecture;  nor  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  many  ages,  they  should  dis- 
cover the  proper  and  scientific  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  philosophical  disquisitions  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  tliat  the  most  ancient 
systems  in  every  branch  of  philosophy  were 
nothing  but  the  conjectures  of  men  famous 
for  their  wisdom,  whose  fame  gave  author- 
ity to  theur  opinions.  Thus,  in  early  ages, 
[47]  wise  men  conjectured  that  this  earth 
is  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  on  all  hands 
by  a  boundless  ocean  ;  that,  from  this  ocean, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  emerge  at  their 
rising,  and  plunge  into  it  again  at  their 
setting. 

With  regard  to  the  mind,  men  in  their 
rudest  state  are  apt  to  conjecture  that  the 
principle  of  life  in  a  man  is  his  breath  ;  be- 
cause the  most  obvious  distinction  between 
a  living  and  a  dead  man  is,  that  the  one 
breathes,  and  the  other  does  not.  To  this 
it  is  owing  that,  in  ancient  languages,  the 
word  which  denotes  the  soul,  is  that  which 
properly  signifies  breath  or  air. 

As  men  advance  in  knowledge,  their  first 
conjectures  appear  silly  and  childish,  and 
give  place  to  others,  which  tally  better  with 
later  observations  and  discoveries.  Thus 
one  s^-stem  of  philosophy  succeeds  another, 
without  any  claim  to  superior  merit,  but 
this — that  it  is  a  more  ingenious  system  of 
conjectures,  and  accounts  better  for  com- 
mon appearances. 

To  omit  many  ancient  systems  of  this 
kind,  Des  Cartes,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  dissatisfied  with  the  materia 
prima,  the  substantial  forms,  and  the  occttlt 
qnalities  of  the  Peripatetics,  conjectured 
boldly,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  of  our  sys- 
tem are  carried  round  by  a  vortex  or  whirl- 
pool of  subtile  matter,  just  as  straws  and 
chaff  are  carried  round  in  a  tub  of  water, 
lie  conjectured,  that  the  soul  is  seated  in  a 
small  gland  in  the  brain,  called  the  pineal 
gland ;  that  there,  as  in  her  chamber  of 
presence,  slie  receives  intelligence  of  cverj'- 
thing  that  affects  the  senses,  by  means  of  a 
subtile  fluid  contained  in  the  nerves,  called 
tlie  animal  spirits ;  and  that  she  dispatches 
these  animal  spirits,  as  her  messengers,  to 
put  in  motion  the  several  muscles  of  the 
body,  as  there  is  occasion."     By  such  con- 

*  It  is  not,  hoircvcr,  tobpnirpo»rd  that  Dot  Carter 
allowed  the  aoul  to  be  fcatcd  bjr  local  presence  in  any 
part  of  thelo<iy  ;  \ox  the  smalle-t  point  of  tody  is 
»till  cxtei  til  (it  and  iniiid  is  al)M>lute)y  simple  and  in- 
capable of  occupyingplace.  'llie  lineal  gland,  in  the 
(  artr»ian  dcctrinc,  is  only  analogically  called  theseat 
of  the  sou),  inasmuch  as  xhU  is  vit-wed  at  the  con. 
tral  |>oint  of  the  conK)rcal  organism;  but  while 
through  this  point  the  mind  and  tody  are  mutunlly 
coniit'tted,  that  count ctton  ^s  not  ore  of  a  mere 
phymcnldop  udencc,  ui  they  do  not  operate  on  laih 
Itv  dirtttami  natural  causation.— II. 
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jectures  as  these,  Des  Cartes  could  account 
for  every  phseuomenon  in  nature,  in  such  a 
pUiusible  manner  as  gave  satisfaction  to  a 
great  part  of  the  learned  world  for  more 
than  half  a  century.    [48] 

Such  conjectures  in  philosophical  matters 
have  commonly  got  the  name  of  hypoihesesy 
or  theories*  And  the  invention  of  a  h^'po- 
thesis,  founded  on  sOme  slight  probabilities, 
which  accounts  for  many  appearances  of 
nature,  has  been  considered  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  a  philosopher.  If  the  hypo- 
thesis hangs  well  together,  is  embellished 
by  a  lively  imagination,  and  serves  to  ac- 
count for  common  appearances,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  having  all  the  qualities 
that  should  recommend  it  to  our  bdief, 
and  oil  that  ought  to  be  required  in  a  philo- 
sophical system. 

There  is  such  proneness  in  men  (^genius 
to  invent  hypotheses,  and  in  others  to 
acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  utmost  which  the 
human  faculties  can  attain  in  philosophy, 
that  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  pro- 
gress uf  real  knowledge,  that  men  should 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  hypotheses  jn  philosophy,  and 
of  the  regard  that  is  due  to  them. 

Although  some  conjectures  may  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  probability,  yet  it  is 
evidently  in  the  nature  of  conjecture  to  be 
uncertain.  In  every  case  the  assent  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  evidence ;  for  to 
believe  firmly  what  has  but  a  small  degree 
of  probability,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  our 
understanding.  Now,  though  we  may,  in 
many  cases,  form  very  probable  conjectures 
concerning  the  works  of  men,  every  conjec- 
ture we  can  form  with  regard  to  the  works 
of  God  has  as  little  probability  as  the  con- 
jectures of  a  child  with  regard  to  the  works 
of  a  man. 

The  wisdom  of  God  exceeds  that  of  the 
wisest  man,  more  than  his  wisdom  exceeds 
that  of  a  child.  If  a  child  were  to  conjec- 
ture how  an  army  is  to  be  formed  in  the 
day  of  battle — how  a  city  is  to  be  fortified, 
or  a  state  governed — what  chance  has  he 
to  guess  right  ?  As  little  chance  has  the 
wisest  man  when  he  pretends  to  conjecture 
how  the  planets  move  in  their  courses,  how 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  and  how  our  minds 
act  upon  our  bodies.    [49] 

If  a  thousand  of  the  greatest  wits  that 
ever  the  world  produced  were,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  in  anatomy,  to  sit  down 
and  contrive  how,  and  by  what  internal 
organs,  the  various  functions  of  the  human 
body  are  carried  on,  how  the  blood  is  made 
to  circulate  and  the  limbs  to  move,  they 
would  not,  in  a  thousand  years,  hit  upon  any- 
thing like  the  truth. 

Of  all  the  discoveries  that  have  been 

*   J»ee  above,  note  ♦,  p.  97,  b.— H. 


made  concerning  the  inward  structure  of 
the  human  body,  never  one  was  made  by 
conjecture.  Accurate  observations  of  ana- 
tomists have  brought  to  light  innumerable 
artifices  of  Nature  in  the  contrivance  of  this 
machine  of  the  human  body,  which  we  can- 
not but  admire  as  excellently  adapted  to 
their  several  purposes.  But  the  most  saga- 
cious physiologist  never  dreamed  of  them 
till  they  were  discovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  innumerable  conjectures,  formed  in 
different  ages,  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  the  body,  have  been  confuted  by  obser- 
vation, and  none  ever  confirmed. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  may  be  said,  with 
justice,  of  every  other  part  of  the  works  of 
God,  wherein  any  real  discovery  has  been 
madob  Such  disooveries  have  always  been 
made  by  patient  observation,  by  accurate 
experiments,  or  by  conclusions  drawn  by 
strict  reasoning  from  observations  and  ex- 
periments ;  and  such  discoveries  have  always 
tended  to  refute,  but  not  to  confirm,  the 
theories  and  hypotheses  which  ingenious 
men  have  invented. 

As  this  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  philosophy  in  all  past  ages,  it  ought  to 
have  taught  men,  long  ago,  to  treat  with 
just  contempt  hypotheses  in  every  branch 
of  philosophy,  and  to  despair  of  ever  ad- 
vancing real  knowledge  in  that  way.  The 
Indian  philosopher,  being  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  the  earth  was  supported,  invented  the 
hypothesis  of  a  huge  elephant;  and  this 
elephant  he  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
back  of  a  huge  tortoise.  This  hypothesis, 
however  ridiculous  it  appears  to  us,  might 
seem  very  reasonable  [50]  to  other  Indians, 
who  knew  no  more  than  the  inventor  of  it ; 
and  the  same  will  be  the  fate  of  all  hypo- 
theses invented  by  men  to  account  for  the 
works  of  God.  They  may  have  a  decent 
and  plausible  appearance  to  those  who  are 
not  more  knowing  than  the  inventor ;  but, 
when  men  come  to  be  more  enlightened, 
they  will  always  appear  ridiculous  and 
childish. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
hypotheses  that  have  been  revered  by  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  mankind  for  hun- 
dreds of  years ;  and  it  will  always  be  the 
case  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For,  until 
the  wisdom  of  men  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  wisdom  of  God,  their  attempts  to  find 
out  the  structure  of  his  works,  by  the  force 
of  their  wit  and  genius,  will  be  vain. 

The  finest  productions  of  human  art  are 
inunensely  short  of  the  meanest  works  of 
Nature.  The  nicest  artist  cannot  make  a 
feather  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  Human 
workmanship  will  never  beur  a  comparison 
with  divine.  Conjectures  and  hypotheses 
are  the  invention  and  the  workmanship  of 
men,  and  must  bear  proportion  to  tite  capa- 
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nkf  $BiA  tkM  *4  i0im  m'7«-.\t«r ;  .aarf,  tfaers' 
im^  win  iAm%j%  \m  ^^  anEfce  t^  tfa* 
Wiwlw  (4  OfA,  wfmji  it  «  tbe  Umuum  of 

il  k  A#  Um  fltmwit  cri«M«|aeaee  tr>  ercvj 
iMut  wl»r>  wflvkl  ohUm!  mij  fm^mm  m  real 
luMwMflpft,  to  fmu  tlMm  wHb  joic  cno- 
Umf^  tn^  ihtt  ntenm  t4  wmm  and  fiukexf al 
iMm,irbrMMf  |yrkk  makiea  them  cryDceiTetiiesn- 
mHtm  aM«  to  onMdUie  mjateriea  a^  nature 
\ffih$i(mf»(AthtArp!tmL  A  learned  man, 
in  an  #rpMtl«  to  I^ca  Cartea,  haa  the  fbOov. 
ki%  ofMirfTaiioD.  wliiefa  verj  mnefa  deaerred 
ikm  attention  of  that  phik«o|pher,  and  of  all 
thai  eomo  after  bhn  >— ^  When  men,  mt- 
tinc  bi  their  ehMet,  and  eonaolting  onlj 
their  Uioka,  attempt  dkqoiaitiona into  nature, 
the^  ma/y  indeed,  tell  bow  tbej  woold  hare 
made  t^ie  world,  if  Ood  hadgiTen  them  that 
in  ermrniinaion ;  that  ia,  ibey  mar  describe 
1 61]  ehimeraa,  which  corrwyond  with  the 
Imbecilitir  of  their  own  minds,  no  kaa  than 
tha  admirahle  beaut/  of  the  unirerse  eor- 
raaponds  with  the  infinite  perfection  of  ita 
Creator;  but  without  an  understanding 
truly  divine,  they  can  nerer  form  such  an 
Idea  to  themselves  as  the  Deity  had  in 
ersating  things.** 

1^  us,  therefore,  lay  down  this  as  a 
funthmiental  principle  in  our  inquiries  into 
the  structure  of  the  mind  and  ita  opera- 
tions—that no  regard  is  due  to  the  conjec- 
tures or  liy|)otbeses  of  philosophers,  how- 
ever ancient,  however  generally  received. 
Let  UN  acouHtoni  ourselves  to  try  every 
opinion  by  the  touohstono  of  fact  and  ox- 
nerionmt.  What  con  fairly  be  deduced 
f^nn  fiiois  dulv  observed  or  sufficiently  at- 
t«str<l,  is  gouuine  and  |)ure ;  it  is  the  voice 
of  (lod,  and  no  fiction  of  human  imagina- 
tion. 

Th«i  first  rule  of  philosophising  Uiddown 
by  the  great  Newton,  is  this  i-^Caman  re- 
rum  naturaiiuntt  non  plurf§  admitU  debere, 
quam  qua  ei  verm  $int^  ei  eat  urn  phano 
menit  fsfMmndi$  »t{ffieianf.  **  No  more 
causes,  nor  any  other  causes  of  natural 
•n^tN,  ought  t<t  Ih*  mlmitted,  but  such  aa 
are  iMtth  tnie,  and  art*  sufficient  for  ex- 
pUlniiig  thrlr  appearances.**  This  isagolden 
r\\\p  I  It  is  the  true  and  proper  tost,  by 
which  what  is  sound  and  solid  in  philoso- 
phy may  Ite  distingulsluHl  (torn  what  is  hol- 
low and  vain.* 

If  a  philosopher,  thort*forc,  pretends  to 
shew  us  th«t  iniuse  of  any  nntural  effect, 
whether  r«>Uting  to  matter  or  to  mind,  let 
im  fimt  (Hmmder  whothor  thort«  b  sufficient 

•  I'^tr  thU  ?m)«  w«>  Btr  not  iiH)«^t4rd  to  Nrwion. 
It  Vi  Milv  \ht  0M  Uw  t^Mnim«Hty,  amt  that  amb«|iu. 
tHU'v  v\iHT«»r^  K«.  In  thrir  |tUin  ntcanins.  th« 
««««<iW  **  A  f^w  »mt*  *tT  rvUumUnt ;  m  what  toUow*  » 
t1^Ull^)«nt,  «na  thr  »ht^  mW  a  banm  tnitom.— 11. 


evideaee  that  t&e  csosa  ke  ass^goa  dsas 
RaSycaiAL     If  these  is  aot,  icjcct  it  with 

aa  a  fietioB  whiefceneM  to  have  BO 


■ssf)pifrf  Rally  < 


a  hnm^  to 
OB  iL     Ub- 
kaa  it  hsa  tbeae  two  coa&ioas^  it  is  good 
lor  Boduo^ 

WbcB  XewtoB  had  Aewn  &e  admirahlft 
cfEecta  of  gravifcstioB  ia  ovr  planecarj  aya- 
tciB,  be  most  have  idt  a  stioag  deoie  to 
know  [d2]  its  caose.  He  eooki  have  in- 
vented a  hypothcais  for  this  porpoae,  aa 
many  had  dkne  belbffe  bins.  Bat  hia  phi- 
loacmby  waa  of  another  eoraplenon.  Let 
na  bear  iriiat  be  saya:  Raiiamem  hmrtum 
graviUUit  proprieimimm  t-M  pktnuimtnu  wm 
pohii  dedweert^  ef  kypoikun  mom  fingo^ 
Quicquid  emm  eT-pkitmmemU  aea  dedyci- 
tur  hypothesis  voemndm  eU,  Et  hypoihoses^ 
MOU  metaphfsiiay  sou  physiuty  sru  qttalUo' 
toai  oeeuilaiMSSj  sou  meehanic^j  in  phUotO' 
phia  ejeperimeiUali  locum  mom  habenL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  ANALOGY. 

It  is  natural  to  men  to  judge  of  thuigs 
less  known,  by  some  similitude  they  ob- 
serve, or  think  they  observe,  between  them 
and  things  more  nmiliar  or  better  known. 
In  many  cases,  we  have  no  better  way  of 
iudging.  And,  where  the  things  compared 
have  really  a  great  similitude  in  their  na- 
ture, when  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  there  may  be 
a  considerable  degree  of  probability  in  con- 
clusions drawn  from  analogy. 

Thus,  we  may  observe  a  very  great  si- 
militude between  this  earth  which  we  in- 
habit, and  the  other  planets,  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  They 
all  revolve  roimd  the  sun,  aa  the  earth 
does,  although  at  different  distances  and 
in  different  periods.  They  borrow  all  their 
light  from  the  sun,  as  the  earth  does. 
Several  of  them  are  knoiKH  to  revolve  roimd 
their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that 
means,  must  have  a  like  succession  of  day 
and  night.  Some  of  them  have  moons, 
that  serve  to  give  them  light  in  the  abeenoo 
of  the  stm,  as  oiur  moon  does  to  us.  They 
are  all,  in  their  motions,  subject  to  the 
same  law  of  gravitation,  aa  the  earth  is. 
From  all  this  similitude,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think,  that  those  planets  may, 
like  our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  va- 
rious [  53  ]  orders  of  living  creatures.  Thero 
is  some  probability  in  tUs  conclusion  from 
analogy. 

In  medicine,  physiciana  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  directed  in  their  prescriptions 

[.M-53-1 
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by  analogy.  The  oonstitution  of  one  human 
body  is  so  like  to  that  of  another  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  what  is  the  cause 
of  health  or  sickness  to  one,  may  have  the 
same  effect  upon  another.  And  this  ge- 
nerally is  found  true,  though  not  without 
some  exceptions. 

In  politics  we  reason,  for  the  most  part, 
from  analogy.  The  oonstitution  of  human 
nature  is  so  similar  in  different  societies  or 
conunonwealths,  that  the  causes  of  peace 
and  war,  of  tranquillity  and  sedition,  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  improvement  and 
degeneracy,  are  much  the  same  in  alL 

Analogical  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  rejected.  It  may  afford 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  probability, 
according  as  the  things  compared  are  more 
or  less  similar  in  their  nature.  But  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that,  as  this  kind  of 
reasoning  can  afford  only  probable  evidence 
at  best ;  so,  unless  great  caution  be  used, 
we  are  apt  to  be  led  into  error  by  it.  For 
men  are  naturally  disposed  to  conceive  a 
greater  similitude  in  things  than  there 
really  is. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this :  Anatomists, 
in  ancient  ages,  seldom  dissected  human 
bodies  ;  but  very  often  the  bodies  of  those 
quadrupeds  whose  internal  structure  was 
thought  to  approach  nearest  to  that  of  the 
hunuui  body.  Modem  anatomists  have 
discovered  many  mistakes  the  ancients 
were  led  into,  by  their  conceiving  a  greater 
similitude  between  the  structure  of  men 
and  of  some  beasts  than  there  is  in  reality. 
Bv  this,  and  many  other  instances  that 
might  be  given,  it  appears  that  conclusions 
buUt  on  analogy  stand  on  a  slippery  founda- 
tion ;  and  that  we  ought  never  to  rest  upon 
evidence  of  this  kind,  when  we  can  have 
more  direct  evidence.     [54] 

I  know  no  author  who  has  made  a  more 
just  and  a  more  happy  use  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning  than  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  "  Ana- 
logy of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.** 
In  that  excellent  work  the  author  does  not 
ground  any  of  the  truths  of  religion  upon 
analogy,  as  their  proper  evidence.  He 
only  makes  use  of  analogy  to  answer  objec- 
tions against  tliem.  When  objections  are 
made  against  the  truths  of  religion,  which 
may  be  made  with  equal  strength  against 
what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the  course 
of  nature,  such  objections  can  have  no 
weight. 

Analogical  reasoning,  therefore,  may  be 
of  excellent  use  in  answering  objections 
against  truths  which  have  other  evidence. 
It  may  likewise  give  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree  of  probability  in  cases  where  we  can 
find  no  other  evidence.  But  all  arguments, 
drawn  from  analogy,  are  still  the  weaker, 
the  greater  disparity  there  is  between  the 
r54.  55] 


things  compared ;  and,  therefore,  must  be 
weakest  of  all  when  we  compare  body  with 
mind,  because  there  are  no  two  things  in 
nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  men  have 
always  been  so  prone  to  form  their  notions 
by  analogies  of  this  kind,  as  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  mind.  We  form  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  material  things  by  means 
of  our  senses,  and  are  bred  up  in  a  con- 
stant £uniliarity  with  tbem.  Hence  we 
are  apt  to  measure  all  things  by  them ;  and 
to  ascribe  to  things  most  remote  from  mat- 
ter, the  qualities  that  belong  to  material 
things.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  man- 
kind have,  in  all  a^es,  been  so  prone  to 
conceive  the  mind  itself  to  be  some  sub- 
tile kind  of  matter :  that  they  have  been 
disposed  to  ascribe  human  figure  and  hu- 
man organs,  not  only  to  angels,  but  even 
to  the  Deity.  Though  we  are  conscious  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  when  they 
are  exerted,  and  are  capable  of  attendinff 
to  them,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  notion  m 
them,  this  is  so  difficult  a  work  to  men 
whose  attention  is  constantly  solicited  by 
external  objects,  that  we  give  them  names 
from  things  that  are  familiar,  and  which 
[65]  are  conceived  to  have  some  simihtude 
to  them  ;  and  the  notions  we  form  of  them 
are  no  lesi  analogical  than  the  names  we 
give  them.  Almost  all  the  words  by  which 
we  express  the  operations  of  the  mind,  are 
borrowed  from  material  objects.  To  un- 
derstand, to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  com- 
prehend, to  deliberate,  to  infer,  and  many 
others,  are  words  of  this  kind  ;  so  that  the 
very  language  of  mankind,  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  our  minds,  is  analogical. 
Because  bodies  are  affected  only  by  con- 
tact and  pressure,  we  are  apt  to  conceive 
that  what  is  an  immediate  object  of  thought, 
and  affects  the  mind,  must  be  in  contact 
with  it,  and  make  some  impression  upon 
it  When  we  imagine  anything,  the  very 
word  leads-  us  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some  image  in  the  mind  of  the  thing  con- 
ceived. It  is  evident  that  these  notions 
are  drawn  from  some  similitude  conceived 
between  body  and  mind,  and  between  the 
properties  of  body  and  the  operations  of 
mind. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  that  analogical 
reasoning  from  a  supposed  similitude  of 
mind  to  body,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  error  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  our  minds,  I  shall  give  an 
instance  of  it. 

When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  motives 
— those  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  some 
action,  those  on  the  other  to  forbear  it — he 
dehberates  about  it,  and  at  last  resolves  to 
do  it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The  contrary  motives 
are  here  compared  to  the  weights  in  the 
opposite  scales  of  a  balance ;  and  there  is 
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not,  perhaps,  any  instance  that  can  bo 
named  of  a  more  striking  analogy  between 
body  and  miml.  Hence  the  phrases  of 
weighing  motives,  of  deliberating  upon 
actions,  are  coramoir  to  all  languages. 

From  this  analogy,  some  phfiosophers 
draw  very  important  conclusions.      They 
say,  that,  as  the  balance  cannot  incline  to 
one  side  more  than  the  other  when    the 
opposite  weights  are  equal,  so  a  man  can- 
not possibly  dciermine  himself  if  the  motives 
on  both  hands  are  equal ;  and,  as  the  bal- 
ance must  necessarily  turn  to  that  side  [56] 
which  has  most  weight,  so  the  man  must 
necessarily  be   determined    to  that  hand 
where  the  motive  is  strongest.     And  on 
this  foundation  some  of  the  schoolmen* 
maintained  that,    if   a    hungry  ass  were 
placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay  equally 
inviting,  the  beast  must  stand  still  and  starve 
to  death,  being  unable  to  turn  to  either, 
because  there  are  equal  motives  to  both. 
This  is  an  instance  of  that  analogical  rea- 
soning which  I  conceive  ought  never  to  be 
trust^  ;  for  the  analogy  between  a  balance 
and  a  man  deliberating,  though  one  of  the 
strongest  that  can  be  found  between  matter 
and  mind,  is  too  weak  to  support  any  argu- 
ment.     A  piece  of  dead  inactive  matter, 
and  an  active  intelligent  being,  are  things 
very  unlike;  and,  because  the  one  would 
remain  at  rest  in  a  certain  case,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  other  would  be  inactive  in  a 
case  somewhat  similar.     The  argument  is 
uo  better  than  this — That,  because  a  dead 
aninud  moves  only  as  it  is  pushed,  and,  if 
pushed  with  equal  force  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, must  remain  at  rest ;  therefore,  the 
same  thing  must  happen  to  a  living  animal ; 
for,  surely,  tlM>  similitude  between  a  dead 
animal  and  a    living,  is  as  great  as  tlmt 
between  a  balance  and  a  man. 

The  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  all 
that  has  been  said  on  analogy,  is,  that,  in 
our  inquiries  concerning  the  mind  and  its 
operations,  we  ought  never  to  trust  to  rea- 
sonings drawn  from  some  supposed  simili- 
tude of  body  to  mind ;  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  much  upon  our  guard  tliat  we 
be  not  imposed  upon  by  those  analogical 
terms  and  phrases,  by  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  expressed  in  all  languages. 
[67] 


•  ThU  i)'U'«tratlon  fg  ipccially  RMociateJ  witli 
Joannes  Bundanu«,  a  cHebraicd  Nominalisi  of  the 
14th  century,  and  one<oi'the  arutctt  reasoncrt  on  the 
great  quettion  of  mMral  liberty,  llie  sui>p09ition 
ofthe  aa,  \c.,  is  not,  however,  as  I  have  ascertained, 
to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Perhaps  it  was  orally 
advanced  tn  disputation,  or  in  lecturing,  as  an  ex- 
ample in  illustration  of  his  De'erminism  :  perhaps  it 
was  employed  by  his  opiionents  as  an  instance  to 
reduce  inat  doctrine  to  absurditr.  With  this  latter 
vlew»  a  ^milar  refutation  of  the  principles  of  our 
moicm  tat^iUsts  was,  as  we  haves. en,  inReiiiou»ly 
essayed  by  Reid'i  fhend  and  kinsman,  Dr  James 
Gregory.— >H. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP    THB    PROPER    MEANS   OP    KNOWING    TUB 
OPERATIONS  OP  THB  MIND. 

SiNCB  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  hypo- 
theses, and  to  be  very  suspicious  of  analo- 
gical reasoning,  it  may  be  asked,  From  what 
source  must  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
and  its  faculties  be  drawn  ? 

I  answer,  the  chief  and  proper  source  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge  is  accurate  reflec- 
tion upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
Of  this  source  we  shall  speak  more  fully, 
after  making  some  remarks  upon  two  others 
that  may  be  subservient  to  it.  The  first  of 
them  is  attention  to  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  language  of  mankind  is  expressive  of 
their  thoughts,  and  of  the  various  opera- 
tions of  their  minds.  The  various  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding,  will,  and  pas- 
sions, which  are  common  to  mankind,  nave 
various  forms  of  speech  corresponding  to 
them  in  all  languages,  which  are  the  signs 
of  them,  and  by  which  fhey  are  expressed : 
And  a  due  attention  to  the  signs  may,  in 
many  cases,  give  considerable  light  to  tho 
things  signified  by  them. 

There  are  in  all  languages  modes  of 
speech,  by  which  men  signify  their  judg- 
ment, or  give  their  testimony;  by  which 
they  accept  or  refuse ;  by  which  Uiey  ask 
informatitm  or  advice ;  by  which  they  com- 
mand, or  threaten,  or  supplicate ;  by  which 
they  plight  their  faith  in  promises  or  con- 
tracts. If  such  o))crations  were  not  com- 
mon to  mankind,  we  should  not  find  in  all 
languages  forms  of  speech,  by  which  they 
are  expressed. 

All  languages,  indeed,  have  their  imper- 
fections— they  can  never  be  adequate  to  all 
the  varieties  of  human  thought ;  and  there- 
fore things  may  be  really  distinct  in  their 
nature,  and  capable  of  being  distinguished 
by  the  human  mind,  which  are  not  distin- 
guished [68]  in  common  language.  We  can 
only  expect,  in  the  structure  of  hinguages, 
those  distinctions  which  all  mankind  in  the 
common  business  of  life  have  occasion  to 
make. 

There  may  be  peculiarities  in  a  particular 
language,  of  the  causes  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  from  which,  therefore,  we  can 
draw  no  conclusion.  But  whatever  we  find 
common  to  all  languages,  must  have  a  com- 
mon cause ;  must  be  owing  to  some  com- 
mon notion  or  sentiment  of  tho  human 
mind. 

We  gave  some  examples  of  this  before, 
and  shall  here  add  another.  All  hinguages 
have  a  plural  number  in  many  of  their 
nouns ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  all 
men  have  notions,  not  of  individual  things 
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only,  but  of  attributes,  or  things  which  are 
common  to  many  individuals ;  for  no  indi- 
vidual can  have  a  plural  number. 

Another  source  of  information  in  this 
subject,  is  a  due  attention  to  the  course  of 
human  actions  and  conduct.  The  actions 
of  men  are  effects ;  their  sentiments,  their 
passions,  and  their  affections,  are  the  causes 
of  those  effects ;  and  wo  may,  in  many  cases, 
form  a  judgment  of  the  cause  from  the 
effect. 

The  behaviour  of  parents  towards  their 
children  gives  sufficient  evidence  even  to 
those  who  never  had  children,  that  the 
parental  affection  is  common  to  mankind. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  general  conduct 
of  men,  what  are  the  natural  objects  of  their 
esteem,  their  admiration,  their  love,  their 
approbation,  their  resentment,  and  of  all 
tlieir  other  original  dispositions.  It  is 
obvious,  from  the  conduct  of  men  in  all 
ages,  that  man  is  by  his  nature  a  social 
animal ;  that  he  delights  to  associate  with 
his  species ;  to  converse,  and  to  exchange 
good  offices  with  them. 

Not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  opi- 
nions of  men  may  sometimes  give  light 
into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind.  The 
opinions  of  men  may  be  considered  as  the 
effects  of  their  intellectual  powers,  [59]  as 
their  actions  are  the  effects  of  their  active 
principles.  Even  the  prejudices  and  errors 
of  mankind,  when  they  are  general,  must 
have  some  cause  no  less  general ;  the  dis- 
covery of  which  will  throw  some  light  upon 
the  frame  of  the  human  understanding. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  the  principal  use  of 
the  history  of  philosophy.  When  we  trace 
the  history  of  the  various  philosophical  opin- 
ions th.it  have  sprung  up  among  thinking 
men,  we  are  led  into  a  labyrinth  of  fanciful 
opinions,  contradictions,  and  absurdities, 
intermixed  with  some  truths  ;  yet  we  may 
sometimes  find  a  clue  to  lead  us  through  the 
several  windings  of  this  labyrinth.  We  may 
find  that  point  of  view  which  presented 
thinj^  to  tlie  author  of  the  system,  in  the 
liiht  in  which  they  appeared  to  him.  This 
will  often  give  a  consistency  to  things  seem- 
ingly contradictory,  and  some  degree  of 
probability  to  those  that  appeared  most 
fanciful.  * 

The  history  of  philosophy,  considered  as 
a  map  of  the  intellectual  operations  of  men 
of  genius,  must  always  be  entertaining,  and 
may  sometimes  give  us  views  of  the  human 
understanding,  which  could  not  easily  be  had 
any  other  way. 

I  return  to  what  I  mentioned  as  the  main 
source  of  information  on  this  subject — at- 
tentive reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds. 

•     ••  »  v./ry  error,"  sayt  Bouuct,   ••  U  a  truth 
•1)iued.".il. 
[59-611 


All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind  and  of 
its  operations,  are,  by  Mr  Locke,  called 
ideas  of  rejection.*  A  man  may  have  as 
distinct  notions  of  remembrance,  of  judg- 
ment, of  will,  of  desire,  as  he  has  of  any 
object  whatever.  Such  notions,  as  Mr 
Locke  justly  observes,  are  got  by  the  power 
of  reflection.  But  what  is  this  power  of 
reflection  ?  "  It  is,"  says  the  same  author, 
"  that  power  by  which  the  mind  turns  its 
view  inward,  and  observes  its  own  actions 
and  operations."  He  observes  elsewhere, 
'*That  the  understiv>ding,  like  the  eye, 
whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  [60] 
other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and 
that  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a 
distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object." 
Cicero  hath  expressed  this  sentiment  most 
beautifully.    Tuso.  I.  2a 

This  power  of  the  understanding  to  make 
its  own  operations  its  object,  to  attend  to 
them,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides,  is  the 
power  of  reflection,  by  which  alone  we  can 
nave  any  distinct  notion  of  the  powers  of  our 
own  or  of  other  minds. 

This  reflection  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  oonsciousness,  with  which  it  is  too 
often  oonfounded,  even  by  Mr  Locke.  All 
men  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds,  at  all  times,  Vhile  they  are 
awake ;  but  there  are  few  who  reflect  upon 
them,  or  make  them  objects  of  thought. 

From  infancy,  till  we  come  to  the  years 
of  understanding,  we  are  emplojed  solely 
about  external  objects.  And,  although  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  its  operations,  it  docs 
not  attend  to  them ;  its  attention  is  turned 
solely  to  the  external  objects,  about  which 
those  operations  are  employed.  Thus,  when 
a  man  is  angry,  he  is  conscious  of  his  pas- 
sion; but  his  attention  is  turned  to  the 
person  who  offended  him,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ofi'ence,  while  the  passion  of 
anger  is  not  in  the  least  the  object  of  his 
attention. 

I  conceive  this  is  sufficient  to  shew  the 
difference  between  consciousness  of  the 
operations  of  our  minds,  and  reflection  upon 
them ;  and  to  shew  that  we  may  have  the 
former  without  any  degree  of  the  latter. 
The  difference  between  consciousness  and 
reflection,  is  like  to  the  difference  between 
a  superficial  view  of  an  object  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  eye  while  we  are  engaged 
about  something  else,  and  that  attentive 
examination  which  we  give  to  an  object 
when  we  are  wholly  employed  in  surveying 
it.  Attention  is  a  voluntary  act;  it  re- 
quires an  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to 
continue  it,  and  it  may  be  conthiued  as 
long  as  we  will ;  but  consciousness  [61]  is 

•  Locke  Is  not  (at  Reid  leems  in  think,  and  as  M« 
Stewart  expressly  says)  the  Arst  who  introduced  Re> 
flection  etiner  as  a  iM^cholOKical  (enn,  or  apsycbola 
gical  principle.    See  Note  I.^H. 
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involuntary  and  of  do  et^niiuuftncp,  cliKiigii]^ 
with  every  Uii>ught. 

Thfl  power  uf  reflection  upon  the  oper- 
liticiiisof  tbdr  own  minrbj  doee  not  appear 
at  all  io  chlldi^o.  Men  must  be  come  to 
Bome  ripeness  of  umJeniianding  befure  they 
are  cafiablenf  it.  Of  nil  the  pnwera  of  the 
bninaQ  mind,  it  seeipB  to  bti  the  last  that 
unf(>hk  it^^lt  Most  men  seem  int^pable  of 
ncquirin;^  tt  iti  any  conaiderable  degree. 
Like  £iil  our  other  powere,  it  is  greatly  im* 
proved  by  exorcise ;  nnd  nntil  a  n^aii  has 
got  die  b^bit  of  attending  to  the  operations 
of  hhi  otvti  mind,  he  can  never  bave  clear 
ftnd  diatinct  noliona  of  tbemj  nor  fottn  any 
Gteftdy  jjudginent  coneeniing  thenu  His 
opLnioua  must  be  lioiTowed  from  otliers^  hia 
notiotiB  eonfuaed  and  indktinct^  aud  he  may 
€Mily  be  led  to  swallow  very  gross  abaiiFd* 
ities.  To  acquire  thb  habit,  ig,  a  work  of 
Ibne  and  labuur;,  even  in  those  who  begin  it 
early,  and  whose  cfttnral  talentK  are  toler- 
ably fitted  for  :t ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be 
daily  diminifihmgj  and  the  ad  Vintage  of  it 
ia^eat*  They  will,  thereby,  be  enabled  to 
tlnnk  with  precit^ion  and  acctiraey  on  every 
tubject,  cs|>eeially  on  those  subjects  th&t 
are  more  absiraet.  They  %iU  he  able  to 
judge  for  themBelvea  in  many  important 
potQttt,  whersiu^otlxera  muat  Mindly  fiiliow  a 
leader. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  Tn^mPFTCtTLTYOF    AmWUlNO    TCi  THB 
OFXBATIONR  OP  OUn  OWN  MINHR. 

The  difficulty  of  attending  Pi  our  mentnl 
optmitionB,  otjght  to  be  well  understood}  mnd 
justly  estimated,  by  tltose  who  would  nmke 
ttny  progress  in  this  ncienoe ;  that  they  mny 
tieiihtsr.  on  the  one  himdi  e?ipeet  Buceess 
with  out  p^lns  and  application  of  thought ; 
nor,  on  the  other ^  be  disco uraginl,  by  con- 
ceiving ihm  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way 
are  in^iiperabte,  and  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty to  be  iitttiineJ  in  it*  1  filially  ther^- 
furc,  c'ndL'ftvour  to  point  [fi2)outthe  caii»e» 
of  thib  difficulty^  sind  the  effecLi  that  hatre 
ariaen  feom  it,  ilmt  we  may  be  altle  to  forro 
a  true  j  udgmeut  of  both* 

I*  The  ii(imber  and  ituick  siiceeseioti  of 
the  opcratbllA  of  the  miud^maUc  it  diffietiU 
to  givi*  due  att^itkui  to  them^  it  is  wcU 
known  that,  if  a  gfcttt  number  of  ohj  ct*  be 
preaented  in  quiek  iueeeMion^  even  to  the 
#yiL  tb^  are  confounded  in  the  memory 
|wl  imMination.  We  retain  a  conlu  ed 
notion  of  the  isvhc*U%  and  a  luore  eonfufted 
Oi\e  of  the  Mvcral  pATla,  espeeiAlly  if  they 
ftre  objet^ti  to  which  we  have  nctcr  before 
1(1  ven  pftrtiduhir  attention-  No  sucoeuioti 
CAtl  be  more  (juick  than  that  of  thought. 
Tbe  tnind  is  busy  wliik  we  are  awake,  con-' 


ttnnally  pai^ng  from  one  tboughl  pmd  0ne 
opcratiDu  to  auothcr^  Tlie  flcene  la  con- 
stant ly  shifting.  Every  man  will  be  sen- 
sible of  this,  who  trii^  but  for  one  minute 
to  keep  the  same  thought  in  his  itnagtnatiuin, 
without  addition  or  variation^  He  will  Hod 
it  impossible  to  keep  the  Roene  of  his  imagin- 
ation flxeiL  Other  objects^  will  intrude, 
without  being  called,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to 
reject  thej^e  iiitrtidem  aa  quickly  as  possible, 
aud  return  tu  hu;  principal  object. 

2.  In  this  eicereiae,  we  go  contrary  to 
habits  which  have  been  early  acquired,  and 
conBmied  by  long  unvaried  practice,  Pmiti 
infancy,  w©  are  aceuetomed  to  rtttcjtd  tt» 
objects  of  sense*  and  to  them  ouly  i  atid, 
when  sensible  objeets  have  got  aiieb  etfoog 
hold  of  the  attention  by  eontirmei]  habit,  tt 
is  not  ^asy  to  dispossess  them.  When  wo 
gtow  up,  a  variety  of  external  objects 
solicitJs  our  attenlionj  excites  our  curiosity, 
engages  our  atfectioius,  or  touches  our  p.ns- 
flion:^;  and  the  comtant  round  of  employ* 
ment>  about  external  object*,  drawa  off  the 
mind  from  attending  to  itself;  so  that 
nothing  is  more  just  than  the  obscrviitton 
of  Af r  Locke,  before  mentioned,  **  Tliat  the 
understanding,  like  the  eye,  while  it  sur- 
veys all  the  obj*>cts  around  it,  commouly 
takes  no  notice  of  il&elf/' 

X  The  operations  'if  the  mi(id,  from  tbclr 
very  nature^  lead  the  mind  tugiveitsatteiii- 
tion  to  some  other  object.  Our  seneationa, 
[(Tt]  as  will  liesbeWTi  afterwards  are  natu- 
ral signs,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  things 
aignitied  by  them ;  so  inuch  th:it  mont  nf 
them,  and  those  the  most  fpi'qupnt  aiil 
familiar,  have  nu  name  in  any  langun^gt**  I  u 
perception,  memory,  judgment,  ima;^itiation, 
and  reasoning,  there  ]a  an  oi>ject  tUsiiuet 
from  the  operation  itself  ^  and,  whi1«wearo 
led  by  a  strong  impulse  to  attend  to  tho 
object,  the  operation  escajjcs  our  notice. 
Our  pue&lons,  aflVetious,  ajjd  all  our  aetire 
powers,  have,  m  like  mnutier,  their  objecta 
which  onKTvBB  our  attention >  and  divert  it 
from  the  iiaseion  itself. 

4.  To  this  we  may  add  a  just  observation 
made  by  Mr  Hume,  That,  when  the  mind 
LS  agitated  by  any  paijeion,  as  soon  as  we 
turn  our  attention  from  the  object  to  ih^ 
passion  it»eVf,  the  paiH^&ion  subEidi^  or  rma'- 
ishca,  and,  by  that  tneums,  escapes  our 
inquiry*  This,  indeed^  is  common  to  almost 
every  opera t inn  of  tlie  mind.  When  it  is 
exerted,  we  are  ronRcious  uf  it ;  but  then 
we  do  not  attend  to  the  operation,  but  t*i 
its  object.  When  the  mind  is  dm^n  off 
from  the  object  to  attend  to  it*  own  ojiera- 
tiout  thai  ojiration  ceases,  and  escapes  our 
notice. 

fi.  As  it  is  not  fiufficient  to  the  discowry 
of  malhematii^  truths,  that  a  man  b«  able 
to  attend  to  mathematical  figures,  as  it  Is 
necessary  that  heahould  have  the  ability  to 

f  <J2,  63] 
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llHiingDiah  accni&tely  thinga  thftt  differ, 
and  to  difiCem  de&rly  the  varioos  relatLoiis 
of  tlie  quant itlea  he  compares — an  ability 
wMeb,  though  much  greAter  in  those  who 
bave  the  force  of  genius  than  in  otherS;, 
yet,  ereti  in  tbeitv»  requirea  exercise  and 
habit  to  bring  it  to  ixiAturUy^-^Ki,  In  order 
to  dificorer  th^  truth  111  what  relates  to  the 
operations  of  the  miticl,  it  is  not  enough  thnt 
a  man  Ik.-  ahle  to  give  attention  to  thetn  : 
he  must  have  the  ability  to  djstinguiHh  ac- 
curately their  minute  differences ;  to  reeolve 
&nd  analyse  complex  operatienB  into  their 
SLinpte  ingredients;  to  unfold  the  ambiguity 
of  words,  which  in  this  science  is  greater 
than  in  any  other,  and  to  give  them  the  same 
iM^cumcy  and  precision  that  mathematical 
terms  have ;  for,  indi>^,  the  same  precision 
in  the  uwe  of  words,  the  same  cool  attention 
to  [G4]  the  minute  dtd'erenc«3  of  tilings^ 
the  same  talent  for  abstraction  and  analya* 
ing,  which  fit  a  man  fo^  the  Mudy  of  tnaih-' 
ematics,  are  110  lesa  neceaaary  in  tltifi.  Bat 
there  m  thi&great  difference  Isetw  een  the  two 
seleiice« — thst  the  ohjecta  of  matheniattca 
being  tltinp  external  to  the  miiid^  it  ih 
mnen  more  en^y  to  attend  to  lUem,  ivnd  fix 
them  Bte&dily  in  the  imagiiiatLOii* 

The  difficulty  atte^nding  our  inquiries 
into  the  powers  of  the  mind^  t;^iiTves  to 
account  for  some  cventa  neapecting  this 
braneh  of  philosophy,  which  deserve  to  be 
mentioned. 

White  most  branohes  of  science  have, 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  been 
highly  eultirated,  and  hrouglit  to  a  con- 
aidemblc  degree  of  perfection,  this  remains, 
|o  this  day,  in  a  very  low  state,  and,  aa  It 
were,  in  its  infaucy- 

Every  science  invented  by  men  must 
hiTe  tts  beginning  and  its  progress;  and, 
from  Tarioufl  catij^es,  it  may  happen  that 
que  soiencfc  shall  l>e  l>foMj;)it  to  a  great 
d^fce  of  mflturify,  while  iinother  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  The  maturity  of  a  sdem^e  may 
b«  jodge-d  of  by  this — When  it  coiitain*  n 
^sttOl  of  principles,  nnd  eoaclusions  drawn 
from  them,  which  are  so  firmly  cstahlkhed 
that,  among  thinking  and  int^'lBgent  men, 
there  remain  a  no  doubt  ur  dispute  about 
them  ;  so  that  those  who  ermie  afler  may 
raise  the  soperstrueture  higher j  but  shall 
never  be  abte  to  overturn  wjiat  is  already 
bnilt,  in  order  to  begin  on  a  new  founda- 
tion. 

Geometry  s«4-nis  to  hare  been  in  its  in- 
fancy about  the  time  of  Thalea  and  Pytha- 
gorsA;  NiC&nse  many  of  the  elementary 
propositions^  on  which  the  whole  ^cieuee  is 
built,  are  aBcribed  to  them  as  tb«  inventOT^ 
Eucltd^s  *'^  Elements,'*  which  were  written 
some  Ages  aller  Pythagoras,  exhibit  a  sya* 
tern  of  ^roetry  which  deserves  the  imnie 
of  &  science ;  and,  though  great  additions 
have   been    made    by  Apollontux,    Atclii- 


medefli,  Pappus,  and  othen  among  the  an> 
cients,  and  still  greater  by  the  modems ; 
yet  what  [65)  waa  laid  down  in  Eudid^s 
*'  Elements"  was  never  set  aside.  It  re- 
mains Rs  the  firm  foundation  of  all  fnturp 
superstructures  in  that  science. 

Natural  philosophy  romained  in  its  in- 
fant state  near  two  thousand  ytsars  after 
geometry  ha*l  attained  to  its  manly  form  : 
for  natural  philosopby  seems  not  to  have 
been  built  on  a  stable  foundation,  nor  carried 
to  any  degree  of  maturityj  till  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  system  of  Dea  CarteSj  which  was 
all  hypothesis,  preTailed  in  the  most  cnltght- 
etied  part  of  Europe  till  towards  the  end  of 
bisl  century.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  the 
merit  of  giring  the  form  of  a  science  to  this 
bmnch  of  phihiHophy  ;  and  it  need  not  ap" 

fiear  sttrprigingt  if  the  philosophy  of  the 
luman  mind  should  be  a  century  or  two 
later  in  being  hrought  to  maturity. 

It  has  received  great  accessions  from  llie 
labours  of  acveral  modem  authors ;  and 
perhaps  wants  little  more  to  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  a  science,  but  to  lie  purged  of  cer- 
tain hypotheses,  which  have  imposed  on 
sorae  of  th^  most  neute  ^Titers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  led  them  into  downright  ficeptieism» 

What  the  arjcients  liave  delivered  to  us 
concerning  the  mind  nnd  its  operations,  is. 
almost  entirely  drai'iTi,  net  from  accurate 
reflection,  but  from  some  conceived  analogf 
between  budy  aiMl  mind-  And,  although 
the  modem  authors  1  formerly  named  have 
given  more  attention  to  the  opemtiona  of 
their  own  minds,  and  by  that  means  have 
made  Important  diacoveries^  yetj  by  re- 
taining some  of  the  ancient  annlogitaLl  no- 
tions^ their  discoveries  hsve  been  less  ui-e- 
fui  than  they  might  liave  been,  and  have 
led  to  seepticuim. 

It  may  happen  In  «^'enee,  ps  in  building, 
that  an  error  m  the  foundation  shall  we&ktn 
the  whole ;  and  the  farther  the  building  li 
ciyried  on,  this  weaknejis*  shall  become  ih« 
more  apparent  and  the  more  threatening^ 
Bomething  of  this  kind  fieeniw  tvt  have  hap* 
pened  in  our  fij-fitenis  eonceruing  the  mind. 
The  aecesaion  they  [tiC]  have  received  by 
modem  diBct>verie*J  thouj^h  very  important  in 
itself,  ha«  thrown  darknes.^  and  obscurity 
upon  the  whole,  and  has  le*l  men  rather  to 
scepticism  than  to  knowlwlf^.  This  must 
bo  o  win  it  to  some  fundamental  crrorw  that 
have  not  been  observed ;  attd  vhen  these 
are  corrected,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thut  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  will  lisv« 
tlieir  dne  cHect- 

The  loflt  eifeet  T  observe  of  the  difficniiy 
of  inquiries  into  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is, 
tlust  there  is  no  other  part  nf  bumau  know- 
letlKO  in  wliieh  ingenious  authorn  have  been 
so  upt  to  run  into  strange  parudoxes,  and 
even  intn  j;ro«*  alisurditieH, 

Whou  wo  f^iid  |ih>kjs«iphori  niainiaiiiiaif 
It 
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that  there  is  no  he^  In  Iho  fiT%  tior  mlaui 
m  the  miuUiw  ;*  wbca  we  find  the  gimv^&t 
phUo^^i^^hL^rHf  ^om  DcA  CmrUm  iktwn  io 
Bktiop  Ik'rkeLey,  mUirtAf-ing  up  ftrgiimeata 
to  pruve  tlie  exigteDee  of  m  QittteriAJ  wor]d» 
luid  tiiwiblj.*  tci  fiiad  JUiy  that  will  bear  ex* 
Amtuutioa  ;  %'heti  we  find  Bisliop  Berkeley 
«tid  Mf  Hume,  the  aeutest  metapbyfticttiija 
uf  the  iigej  miiiiitabiDg  that  there  is  no  ftu^'h 
tbingaa  tnnttf^r  in  the  u»iveree— that  sun, 
liiooEi}  and  KtiLrH^  the  earth  which  ^e  inhabit^ 
Dur  own  bodies,  and  tbo»e  of  our  friends,  tkte 
ovly  ideiu  iii  onr  minds,  and  have  no  c^t- 
enci3  but  in  thought;  when  we  find  the 
UlsL  maintaining  ihat  there  is  neither  body 
uor  nijnil_ nothing  in  nature  but  idem  and 
miprcs&io LI R,  without  t^ys^ubBtance  on  which 
they  are  itnpreseed — ^that  there  ia  no  cer* 
taintyi  nor  indct^d  probwbilityj  even  m  ma- 
thenmtieal  axioms  :  I  eay,  wheti  we  consider 
Btich  excmvagj^ncies  of  many  iii  the  moftt 
acute  writers  on  tlm  gubjt>ct|  we  may  be  apt 
to  I  Kink  the  vihole  to  be  only  u  dream  of 
faneilul  men,  who  have  entjingled  them- 
selvea  In  cobwebs  spun  out  of  thtnr  own 
brain.  But  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
more  cloedy  and  uig^nk»a»iy  men  reabou 
from  fahic  principles,  the  more  abBurdittes 
they  will  be  led  Into ;  urjd  when  suoh  abisur- 
ditica  help  to  bring  to  light  the  false  pHc- 
dpka  from  whieh  ihey  £ire  druw»,  they  may 
be  the  more  eaiiily  forpveij.    [HI] 


CHAFTEE  VII. 


DIVISION  OP  THK  FOWXHS  Of  THE  MINO- 

Thi  powers  of  lliemind  are  so  many,  so 
irariouo,  and  bo  conttected  and  eomplicnted 
b  moFt  of  its  operations,  that  there  never 
haa  been  any  divisiou  of  tl>e»a  propi:>sed 
which  is  not  liable  to  eoneiderable  objec- 
tionik.  We  sAx&Xi,  therefore,  take  that  gene- 
nil  divkion  whieb  is  the  most  common,  into 
tile  powers  of  undtr^tafiditig  and  those  of 
wii/,f  Under  the  will  we  comprehend  our 
active  powers,  and  all  iliat  lend  to  action, 
«r  iaflneDce  the  mind  to  act— such  u  appe- 
titea,  paaftioo^,  afleetiom*.  The  trnderttaud- 
Ing  eomprebendtt  our  contemplative  power« ; 
by  which  we  peroetTe  obit'eta ;  by  which 
w«  fiottedve  or  ioi]>«irber  them ;  by  which 
iraaniJIyw  or  «Hn|HNiiid  thi^m ;  and  by  which 
WB  jvdee  and  roaeon  coueerning  them. 

«  A  nwfflf  f «twl  dtaput*,  Sec  before,  p.  ti^  b, 
iele— H. 

T  tt  WDuld  V-  -■-  -'  '  icc  to  ttitpr  on  itw  »tcn. 
•lie  i!rl4  ot  i  i.#ru"ii.nii   fplatliff  to  tht 

dkiitribnittOli  I    icrweri«      It  li    lUfUrlriit 

Y  li  tah«  tfACffI  ^' 

i.  .\n'At.ti\if  4i;hir,,i.  I.I 

i  rabEr^inlrci. 

{|  -  rjt'Miitii  Hi?r- 


Although  thin  general  diTkion  may  be  %>i 
\\m  in  order  to  our  proceeding  more  metho* 
dically  in  our  aubject,  w%  are  not  to  under- 
stand it  OS  \t^  in  those  operations  which  ai9 
ascribed  to  the  miderBtandlng,  there  wera 
no  es^ertion  of  will  or  activity,  or  as  tf  the 
understanding  were  not  employed  in  the 
operations  ascribed  to  the  will ;  for  I  con- 
ceive; there  is  no  operation  of  t1»e  under* 
»taudii]g  wherein  the  tutnd  is  not  active  in 
Ktme  degree*  We  have  some  comtnand 
ovet  our  tbooghta,  and  con  attend  to  this 
or  to  that,  of  many  objects  wliich  present 
themselves  to  our  HenHes,  to  our  memor^^ 
or  to  our  imagination.  We  can  survey  an 
abject  on  thiu  side  or  that,  Buperficially  or 
aecurately,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  ; 
eo  that  our  contemplative  powers  are  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  aftivd ; 
and  the  former  never  pursue  their  object 
without  being  led  and  directed^  "^^^  ^^ 
resttalned  by  the  latter  i  and  beeau^e  Uio 
understanding  ia  always  more  or  tfsm  di* 
recte<l  by  the  will,  mankind  have  as4^ribMl 
some  degree  of  activity  to  [EI8]  the  miitd  ia 
its  intellectual  operations,  aa  well  OB  in  ihtmt 
which  belong  to  the  viill,  and  have  ex- 
pressed them  by  acti^'e  verbs,  such  as  ae?* 
ing,  hearing,  Judging,  reaaonlngf  and  }b# 
like. 

Aud  aA  the  niJnd  exerta  some  degree  of 
activity  even  In  the  operations  of  under* 
standing,  so  it  h  eertiiin  that  there  can  be 
no  act  of  will  which  is  not  secompanied 
with  teome  net  of  undergianding  The  will 
mu^t  have  an  object^  and  that  object  must 
be  apprehended  or  conceived  in  the  under* 
f^tandtng.  U  is,  therefore,  to  bv  rvmem* 
bti'retl,  (hat,  in  most^  if  not  all  ofierations  of 
Llie  mioil,  iKitIk  faeuitie«  concur;  and  wo 
range  the  operation  under  that  faculty  whieh^ 
hath  the  kigest  share  in  it.* 

The  intelU-ctiial  powers  aie  Mmmonljr 
di  V ided  into  eimple  appn^he  i  ■  -  \  1 1 1  eni, 

and  reasoning.  4"     Am   this  i^  in 

its  favour  the  authority  ot  ji;  ..ud  i 

a  veri»- general  reccpUwu,  i(   ">   i    ]   ie^ 
pro|>er  t**  »et  it  a&ide  witlnnii   u'nniL,^   ^^f  * 
reason  i  1  shall,  therefore^  expkiu  it  briHly^ 
azid  give  the  reasons  why  J  ulioo^e  la  Udtow 
another. 


#  It  itMHild  *i*  ilwuif"  rflfurmtwffd  tdtt  ihe  f  Nrtm4» 
roental  #ii«rKi«*  ir^  vH  onl]rpi4>ibW  in  iiid  ttifouiftt  [ 
rtieh  ottrnti  «nd  tlmliHir  |»tyciiok)||icil  mialfiHilo  mrft  j 
lupiwii!!  inrTYal  i1i4(inflMiii  or  fhe  ot.«f>ii»iu  wb4«ii^  1 
«e  dUcriminne  bf  ♦ntfi-rtttt  iuam?.  Tbwflit  meAi 
raULiaii  Cftn  d<»  moiv  be  rxerti^  ■fWft,  tlwnlMfMiM  J 
snd  MMfTn  at  a  iqq«rv  emtt  nttit  K|wn(cJ7€r«BI«itf|J 

t  Thii  14  «  rifygnluT  rniMiprn*heftfl«ll*    Tbe  #i1«i 

*,.,,ii    jn   iJui'iiHiii     1    ataki-  In-Ill  in    i*w.  ntftr  ^^" 
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II  mmj  bt  obaerv«tl  ihat,  v^iibout  appro* 
hvosioD  of  Ihe  object*  canceraiuf  which 
we  juilge^  there  can  be  no  judgmemt ;  lys 
little  tAU  there  be  reitsoiimg  without  both 
apprcheiiiErioQ  and  judgment :  these  three 
oper&tLoofi^  thet^orf^  are  ticit  indepeadenl 
«|  encb  other*  The  s^ntid  includea  the 
first,  and  ibe  Ihini  indudes  both  the  first 
Uld  second;  hut  the  fint  may  b@  esor- 
eued  without  either  of  the  other  two,*  It 
h  Oft  that  recount  Cftlled  timpiu  appre/nn^ 
mA  ,*  thfti  is,  apprehenftioo  unact^bmpAnted 
with  may  jndgmeot  alioui  the-  object  itppre- 
bended^  This  simple  apprehension  of  an 
object  ifi,  in  common  huap^uo^c,  4^allcd  hwiny 
a  nvHtiHf  or  having  a  CGhcepHrm  of  the  ob- 
ject^ and  by  him  aathors  is  called  having 
nn  idea  rif  t^.  In  apeakuigf  it  ia  exprs^cd 
by  n  word,  or  by  u  paft  of  a  propoBitkm, 
wjthoul  timt  composttjoD  and  structure 
which  makes  i^  complete  »enteDC«t  »  a 
mtn^f  a  man  offortting,  Bncb  words,  talDen 
by  liiemflelvGB,  signify  simple  appreben- 
aiiRna,  They  neitJier  nMrm  nor  [<;J4>]  deny  4 
thf^  imply  no  jud^ent  or  opinion  of  the 
thing  signified  by  them:  «n,d,  tbeiefori^ 
omtitit  be  said  to  be  either  true  or  falt^ 

The  ai«Dnd  operation  in  this  divifiicm  b 
Ju40mmt  ;  in  which,  any  the  pliilosopherF; 
tbm  touflt  be  two  objeetB  of  thought  com- 
fii.i«df  and  aome  agreetmsnt  or  disngree- 
ment,  or,  in  |3;cnerBJj  Bom«  reUtion  discerned 
betiAet'it  them ;  in  cKinf«4|ner«ce  of  which, 
there  ia  an  opinion  ©r  belief  of  that  relation 
nrhkh  we  diieemi  Thi^  operation  m  ex* 
praoed  in  ipeech  by  a  propoeition,  in  which 
6ome  relation  between  the  thiiig]&  eompared 
IB  affirmed  or  denied  :  as  when  we  «&y,  AH 
ifti  arefaUihle. 

•  Truth  and  fklaebood  are  qinthtii^  which 
^  to  Judgment  only;  or  to  propost- 

tbna  by  which  judgitietit  ia  «xpr»ned. 
Every  judgment^  e^'«ry  optmoQ,  and  every 
proposition,  is  either  true  or  Mte.  But 
wonls  which  neither  affirm  nor  deny  any- 
thing, can  have  neither  of  those  qualities  ; 
and  the  miim  mtiy  be  said  of  simple  appre- 
hensionSf  whtd^  are  ilgnified  by  such  words. 

The  third  operatkm  ia  reot<minff  $  in 
whieh,  from  two  or  mtxte  judgmemta,  we 
draw  a  coodusion* 

This  division  of  our  intellectual  powers 
'  i  perfectly  witlr  the  account  coin- 
by  philijaopher^,  of  the  suc- 
esmatti  tttepe  by  which  tJie  miud  proceeds 
in  the  acquisition  of  it«  hnowled|re  ;  which 
are  them  three ;  Firjf,  By  the  senses^  or 
by  otlier  meuna,  it  ia  fiirnliiibed  with  Taricnifl 

•  Ttttt  E^^nMctirrKt  Atiprtri#mkHit««4  Inpoi^ 
tihlc  wiiliDuE  Judifiicni,  i«  JiUEJirinptit  li  Lnnportfliblie 
vlthout  apvrchen^iiDi,  The  fepprrhrmion  of  ■  tiiiuf 
«f  sotloiir  i*  otilj  reiJifcd  in  the  rnrnLiI  jiMrmtdfon 

a  JlNippUlL  tn  fKtt  111  conftaoiiihm  luiipCMei  s 
IsiHwml,  at  all  eofwetouanni  fU|]fio«c«  m.  dacwivnita^ 
tloct-*K. 


simple  appr^faen^ns,  notions,  or  idma* 
Tliese  are  the  materiata  wluch  nature  givm 
it  to  work  upon  ;  and  from  the  simple  ideu 
it  b  furnished  with  ly  nature,  it  forma 
various  others  more  complex.  Sf^eanti/yf 
Hy  i^mparing  its  ideo^,  and  by  perceiving 
tJuif  agMSCDts  and  diaagreeinents^  it 
fomtt  iti  JBd|i»«iitA.  Andj  Laail^^  Trom 
two  or  mora  judgu^ttntsj  It  dsdueea  oon^ 
clusinnfl  of  reasomog. 

NoWf  if  oil  our  knowledge  is  got  by  a 
procedure  of  thia  kind,  [70]  certainly  (ho 
threefold  divii^imi  of  the  powisra  of  under- 
stsjidingi  into  eimpte  apprchcn«sion,  judg* 
ment,  and  rooaoniug,  is  the  most  n^tu^ 
and  the  moat  proper  that  can  be  devieed» 
This  theory  and  that  divijiiou  are  so  cLoeely 
connected  that  it  is  diHicult  to  judge  which 
of  them  has  given  rif^o  to  tlm  other ;  and 
they  most  stand  or  fall  toge<ther,  But^  if 
all  our  knowleclge  is  not  got  by  a  process 
of  this  kind — if  there  arc  other  avenui^ 
of  knowledge  besides  the  comparing  our 
ideas,  and  pereeiring  their  agreoncnta  and 
disBgreefnetit9^it  is  probabie  that  the  re  may 
be  operations  of  the  nnderhUndiing  whieh 
cannot  be  properly  reduced  under  any  of 
the  three  that  have  been  esiphuned. 

Let  us  considet  some  of  the  most  familiar 
opetatioiH  of  our  n^inds,  and  aee  to  whieh 
of  the  three  tbey  belong,  J  begin  with 
eonscionsnesk  I  know  that  I  think,  atld 
this  of  ail  knowledge  ia  the  most  ccrlaiik 
Is  that  o}K-ration  of  my  mind  whidi  giv^s 
me  this  certain  knowledge,  to  be  called 
simple  apprehension  ?  Nci,'  surely*  Siniplo 
apprehension  neither  affirms  nor  demea* 
It  will  not  he  said  that  it  is  by  reason- 
ing that  I  know  that  I  thmk.  It  re- 
nminsj,  therefore^  that  it  must  he  by  judg* 
ment — tiiat  is,  according  to  tlie  account 
given  of  judgment,  by  oompadng  two  idt*% 
and  perceiving  the  ngreement  between 
them.  But  what  are  the  ideas  corapared  ? 
Tlsey  must  be  the  idea  of  myself,  and  the 
idea  of  thought,  for  they  are  the  terms  of 
the  proposition  /  tJdnk.  Aceording  to  this 
account,  then,  first,  I  have  the  idea  of  my- 
aeif  and  the  idea  of  thought ;  theUj  by  com- 
paring these  two  ideas,  I  |ieroeive  tliat  I 
think. 

Let  any  man  who  ia  capable  of  reflection 
judge  for  himself,  whether  it  isbyanopera^ 
tion  of  this  kind  that  be  comes  to  hfi  con- 
vinced that  he  tlnskH  ?  To  me  it  appcara 
evident,  that  the  conviction  I  have  that  I 
tliink,  ia  not  1^  in  this  way  i  and,  therefore, 
1  conclude,  either  that  consciousnew  is  not 
judgment,  or  that  judgment  b  not  rightly 
defined  to  be  the  perception  of  some  agree- 
ment 01  disagreement  betwc^'n  two  idta&p 

The   perception    of    an  object   by  my 

seneei»  m  another  operation   of  [711    *b® 

understanding.     1  would  know  whether  ii 

be  ^mple  apprehenstoin,   or  judgmenl,  or 
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J.  It  is  DOt  simple  apfwebensiaii, 
because  I  am  pemoaded  of  the  existence  of 
tlie  object  as  much  as  I  could  be  bj  demon- 
siration.  It  is  not  judgment,  if  by  judg- 
ment be  meant  the  comparing  ideas,  and 
pereeivinff  their  agreements  or  disagree- 
ments. It  is  not  reasoning,  because  Uiose 
who  cannot  reason  can  perceire. 

I  ftnd  the  same  difficulty  in  classing  me- 
mory under  any  of  the  operations  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  not  a  more  fruitful  source  of 
error  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  than 
divisions  of  things  which  are  taken  to  be 
oomplete  whenihev  are  not  really  so.  To 
make  a  perfect  division  of  any  class  of 
things,  a  man  ought  to  have  the  whole 
under  his  view  at  once.  But  the  greatest 
oapacltv  rerv  often  is  not  rafficient  for 
this.  Hometiiing  is  left  out  which  did  not 
eome  under  the  philosopher's  view  when 
he  made  his  division  t  and  to  suit  this  to 
Uie  division,  it  must  be  made  what  nature 
never  made  it.  This  has  been  so  common 
a  fault  of  philosophers,  that  one  who  would 
avoid  error  ought  to  be  suspicious  of  divi- 
sions, though  long  received,  and  of  great 
authority,  especially  when  they  arc  grounded 
on  a  theory  that  may  be  <%lled  in  question. 
In  a  nuhjoct  imperfectly  known,  we  ought 
not  to  pretend  to  perfect  divisions,  but  to 
leave  room  for  sucn  additions  or  alterations 
as  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  subject  may 
ftftorwards  suggest 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  i  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  I  shall  only  mention 
those  which  I  propose  to  explain ;  and  they 
are  the  following  t — 

IW,  The  powers  wo  have  by  means  of 
our  external  senses.  2r//y,  Memory.  3<//y, 
Conception.  4/A/y,  The  powers  of  resolv- 
ing and  analysing  complex  objects,  and 
oompounding  those  that  are  more  simple. 
AM/jy,  %Yudging.  Btklu^  Reasoning.  7^fy« 
Taste.  W*/v,  Moral  Pcrcoption  ;•  and,  last 
of  all.  Consciousness,  t    [72] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

op  SOCIAL  OPIRATIONS  OP  MINR. 

TiiKRK  Is  another  divinion  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  which,  though  it  has  boen« 
ought  not  to  W  ovorUH>k«Hl  by  writew  on 
this  subjeoi,  because  it  has  a'roal  founda- 
tion in  natures  Some  operations  of  our 
minds,  (Vom  their  very  nature^  aie  social^ 
othem  aiv  ssfflary. 


^iMNVK,  In  EMftv  V.->ll. 

Y  CvtMrtmHiMW  oNmim  onhr  an  incidental  comi. 
4(mh«,  midcv  Joteownt.  in  Ihe  FW6  dopier  of 


By  the  first,  1 1 
as  necessarily  suppose  an  iutereounie  with 
some  other  intelligent  being.  A  man  may 
understand  and  wiU;  he  may  apprehend, 
and  judge,  and  reason,  though  he  shoold 
know  of  no  intelligent  being  in  the  oniveise 
besides  himseUl  But,  when  he  asks  inform- 
ation, or  receives  it ;  when  he  bears  tea- 
timony,  or  receives  the  testimony  of  an- 
other ;  when  he  asks  a  fiivour,  or  accepts 
one ;  when  he  gives  a  command  to  his  ser- 
vant, or  receives  one  from  a  superior ;  when 
he  plights  his  faith  in  a  promise  or  coo- 
tract— these  are  acts  of  soomI  intercourse 
between  intelligent  beings,  and  can  have  no 
place  in  solitude.  They  suppose  under- 
standing and  will ;  but  they  suppose  some- 
thing more,  which  is  neither  understanding 
nor  will ;  that  is,  'society  with  other  intelli* 
gent  beings.  They  may  be  called  intelleo- 
tual,  because  they  can  only  be  in  intellectual 
beings;  but  they  are  neither  simple  appro* 
hension,  nor  judgment,  nor  reasoning,  nor  are 
they  any  combination  of  these  operations. 

To  ask  a  question,  is  as  simple  an  opera- 
tion as  to  judge  or  to  reason;  yet  it  is 
neither  judgment  nor  reasoning,  nor  simple 
apprehension,  nor  is  it  any  composition  of 
these.  Testimony  is  neither  simple  appre- 
hension, nor  judgment,  nor  reasoning.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  promise,  or  of  a  con- 
tract These  acts  of  mind  are  perfectly 
understood  by  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing ;  but,  when  philosophers  attempt 
to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  their  divi- 
sions, by  analysing  them,  they  find  inex* 
plicable  mysteries,  [73]  and  even  contradic- 
tions, in  them.  One  nuiy  see  an  instance 
of  this,  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned, 
in  Mr  Hume*s  "  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,**  §  8,  part  2,  note, 
near  the  end. 

The  attempts  of  philosophers  to  reduce 
the  social  operations  under  the  common 
philosophical  divisions,  resemble  very  much 
the  attempts  of  some  philosophers  to  re- 
duce all  our  social  affections  to  certain 
modifications  of  self-love.  The  Author  of 
our  being  intended  us  to  be  social  beings, 
and  has,  for  that  end,  given  us  social  intel- 
lectual powers,  as  well  as  social  affections.' 
Both  arc  original  parts  of  our  constitution, 
and  the  exertions  of  both  no  less  natural 
than  the  exertions  of  those  powers  that  are 
solitary'  and  selfish. 

Our  social  intellectual  operations,  as  well 
as  our  metal  affections,  appear  very  earij 
in  life,  before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning  ; 
}*et  both  sup)>ooe  a  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  intelligent  beings.  When  a 
child  asks  a  question  of  his  nurse,  thb  act 

•  ••  Man.**  Mn  Anfto(I<>,  *«  in,  br  naturp,  ■»<-?« 
ftoiitkal  than  anv  bee  or  ant."  And,  in  anther 
vork.  •*  Man  i>  the  ngretert  thing  to  ■»&"    mM§im 

1  ?«.  • »] 
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of  his  mind  supposes  not  ofily  n  desire  t^ 
know  what  h«  asks ;  it  6iippose«,  llkowke, 
ft  conrktiou  tJmt  the  nurse  Is  an  int^LHgent 
tiemg,  to  wliom  be  can  commuiiiaate  hU 
ibouglitR^  aud  who  can  commumcate  her 
thoughts  to  him.  Hof?  he  came  by  this 
conviction  ao  early,  is  a  question  of  some 
importance  in  the  kiiowli^<1gc  of  th<?  hanuLU 
mind  J  imd,^  tlierofurot  wortliy  of  the  con- 
■idemtioo  of  philoaophoi'M.  But  they  seem 
to  have  gtt*n  no  attention^  cither  to  thia 
early  couvietioi);  or  to  thoae  operatioiiB  of 
mind  which  ^uppuete  it.  Of  this  we  ahaU 
have  oct.'aidon  to  treat  afterwarda* 

All  knguagee  are  6tted  to  expresi  the 
social  aa  well  as  the  sKthiary  opi^nttjons  of 
th«  mind.  It  may  Inileed  be  uMrnied,  that, 
lo  c)c press  the  former,  ia  the  primal^  and 
direct  uitentLon  of  Ian  gunge.  A  man  who 
h&d  no  iol«rcour&c  with  any  other  tnteUl- 
g4'nt  Leii^gj  would  never  think  uf  liingui^^ 
Ho  would  l>c  as  mntc  as  tho  heaste  of  the 
^t  ll ;  evtfu  more  so,  because  they  huve 
fionie  degree  of  &i>cial  intereetiFBe  with  one 
aiioUier,  aud  auivte  of  them  [74|  with  mau» 
When  language  is  onoe  learned^  it  tnaj  he 
m«ful  even  in  our  solitary  meditations ;  und 
by  I'lothing  onr  thoughts  with  words,  we 
nmy  Imve  a  firmer  h<>ld  of  them.  But 
thle  wus  nut  its  firnt  iiitei^tlnn  ;  and  tht! 
stmciure  of  evf^ry  hinguage  iihewa  tliaS  it  ia 
not  itttended  tsoLely  for  this  purpoae^ 

In  every  langinif^,  a  question,  a  eom- 
mand,  a  pnimlBe,  which  are  soeukl  aeto,  can 
be  eji pressed  sia  easily  and  aa  properly  as 
j  tidgnie  1 1 1 )  which  is  a  Bol  i  ta  rv  a  cL  The  ex  » 
presHiUin  of  ihc  Ijxst  [ma  been  hon<mred  with 
a  partit!Ular  name  ;  it  is  caUcd  a  proposition ; 
it  liaa  beeti  an  object  of  great  aLtcntton  to  < 


philosophers ;  it  has  bcon  at>alysed  i^ito  ita 
very  element^i  of  Buhjiiet  pr^^dicate,  and  eo* 
pnia«  All  the  variousi  Qiodiiicatlou^  of  ihoee^ 
and  of  propositions  whieb  are  eomponnded  of 
them,  have  been  anxiously  examined  in 
many  Toluminon»  trae^  The  e}C|ire?fl3oti 
of  a  question,  of  a  command,  or  of  a  prd- 
mise,  i«  as  capable  of  ht^kug  aiialye<Nl  as  a 
proposition  is  ;  but  we  do  not  litid  tluLt  this 
h&^  been  attempted ;  we  have  not  so  mueh 
as  given  them  a  name  dWerent  from  tlio 
operations  which  they  exprc^is. 

Why  have  H(>ecubitive  men  laboured  so 
anxiously  to  analyse  our  solitary  operations^ 
and  givef)  so  little  attention  to  the  social  ? 
I  know  no  other  reason  but  thi^T  that,  in 
Ihe  diTislons  that  have  been  niude  uf  the 
mind^s  operations,  the  sueial  have  been 
omitiedr  and  thotehy  thrown  behind  the 
cortain. 

In  all  tangnagesj  the  second  f tenon  of 
verbs,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  o^d 
the  vocativf;  vase  in  iiouns^  are  apprt>j»rinted 
to  the  exprt^sion  of  social  operatioj^onuind, 
and  oould  nev<?r  ha^e  bad  place  in  langnnge 
but  for  tJiis  purjiusc  i  nor  ia  it  a  good 
argument  against  this  observation,  that,  bj 
a  rhetorical  Jigure,  we  pometiuios  address 
persons  that  are  ahfleut,  ur  even  inmiimated 
beings,  in  the  seeond  person.  Fur  it  ought 
to  be  rememljered]  that  all  figurative  ways 
of  using  wordii  or  plirnscs  suppose  a  iiatui tiJ 
and  literal  meaning  of  them*'    [7A] 


*    WhAt,  tltFOUjthctut  thiicliarter,  \w  tirpEivO,  oiiptit 
to  have  been  txpHeltly  tialcd^ihvt  fani:ma§r  *t  niPii«. 

poweti,— a< 
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OF  THE  POWERS  WE  HAVE  BY  MEANS  OF  OUR 
EXTERNAL  SENSES. 
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CIIAPTEU  I. 

OP  TJIH  OltaAKt  07  TOieiSB. 

Or  at!  ib«  operations  of  our  mtndSj  the 
Mtro»ptlo«l  of  exiemal  oUji.'eti*  is  tlie  most 
lamilmr.  Tho  e^n^cs  come  to  nuitority 
even  in  Infancy,  when  other  powers  have 
not  yet  sprung  up.  Tliey  are  common  to 
uj  14  Ith  brulc  aEiimais,  and  fumiAh  us  with 
the  objects  about  wlneh  our  other  powers 
are  the  most  frrqueutly  employed.  We 
find  it  ea^v  to  attend  iu  their  operations  ^ 
and,  bonium'  iht^y  are  familiar,  the  names 
which  properly  beionj*  t<i  them  are  upplk-tl 


to  other  powen  which  an^  tliought  to  re- 
semble them*  For  these  reasons,  they  claim 
to  Im  fini  ooinsidered^ 

The  perception  of  external  ohjecta  is  one 
main  link  of  tliat  mysterious  chain  wlticli 
connects  the  material  ift-orld  with  the  intel* 
le^uaL  We  shall  find  nuiny  thiiigs  In  this 
operation  unaccountable  ;  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  wo  know  but  little  of  our  own 
frame ;  and  that  a  perfect  comprehension 
ot  our  montal  powem,  and  of  the  manner  of 
ibioaw  opit^o%  is  beyond  l3je  reach  of  ouf 

In  peroiptioil}  Ibcrc  are  imprt«»iona  U|ion 
the  I'l-gai^iwf  JCaiBf  tlie  nervti»,  and  hraiiv 
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winch,  by  ibo  Uwe  of  oof  tiAtiu^,  arc  fol- 
lowed by  oertaiiiopermtlaiwof  mind*  T]i«sc 
iwo  thmfB  tre  Apt  to  be  confounded ;  but 
ouf  tit  most  carefully  to  be  dbtingtiial]«<L 
Scime  phUoAophera,  without  tpod  reasoD^ 
liave  eoticltidedj  th&t  the  [7t)]  imprsflsioni 
nude  on  the  body  are  the  proffer  efBcijeDt 
cause  of  perception,  OthcrG,  wttfa  fed  Uttk 
nasoiifhavo  concluded  that  unpreaidODft&ra 
nmdo  on  the  mind  ainiilar  to  ihtMse  made  on 
I  he  budy«  FjTom  thet^  RiL^tnlLeQ  manyoihens 
h^vo  arisen.  Tho  wrong  nutioiiH  men  havi* 
rgdbly  takon  up  w^UU  refoord  to  the  senseg, 
b»vi9  led  to  wrong  tiotions  wiili  regard  to 
utber powers  which  are  cmjcd  ved  to  rraemble 
ibeoDu  Many  important  powers  of  mind 
kave,  especmlly  of  late,  been  called  interuat 
aeua«s,  &oin  a  iupposed  reaemblance  to  the 
VAlemal — eueh  a%  the  aenae  of  beau^,  the 
neiue  of  hannony,  the  moral  aenee.*  Aod 
it  ia  to  be  apprehended  tJiat  errofs,  with 
tofpird  tu  the  external,  have,  from  analogy , 
ted  to  ainiilar  errors  with  regard  to  the 
iutornal ;  it  lRj,  therefore,  of  some  eonse- 
^tjenco,  even  with  regard  to  other  bnudchea 
of  our  fiqbjeetj  to  have  jusft  nottoai  concein- 
mg  iho  ojitoriml  a«ti««a. 

la  Ofder  to  thiP,  we  shall  begin  with  iome 
ob««rvatioii«  &a  the  oralis  of  aenae,  and  on 
tbt  imptMaionu  which  m  perception  ate 
uiAde  opoa  them,  atid  upon  the  nerves  and 
hmkom 

mmn§  nf  vcrtmn  hnddg  organs  tchich  God 
kgi  ^vtH  UK  /or  (htii  pur^Gte.  The  Sn- 
peme  Beiii|;  who  made  us^  and  placed  ua 
in  this  world,  hath  given  na  such  powera  of 
mind  aa  he  bjlw  to  be  auited  to  our  elate 
and  rauk  in  his  creation*  He  liaa  given  us 
the  power  of  perceiving  many  ubjecta  around 
ua — thoiuiij  mouii,aud  stai^,  the  earth  and 
aea,  and  a  TaHety  of  aniinak,  v^^tablea, 
and  inattimaie  bodies*  But  our  power  of 
pvreeiving  theae  objeete  ia  limited  in  Tarions 
ways,  an£  panicnlarly  in  thia^that,  with- 
out the  organs  of  the  several  H<-n6<^  we 
fiGfocirt  no  eiitemaJ  ohject  We  cannot 
ioo  without  eye8>  nor  hear  without  eaia ;  it 
i«  not  only  neoocaai^  that  we  should  have 
theae  orj^na,  but  that  tbey  ahould  be  in  a 
sound  nnd  imtuml  #tatc.  There  are  many 
disorder*  of  the  eye  that  caii»c  total  hlkid- 
na6s  ;  others  that  impair  the  powvts  of  vi* 
aioii^  witliout  deatroytng  it  altof^llieri  mM 
thif  aatui^  tnay  b«  sa^  of  th«  orfaiu  of  lU 
the  «>iher  a«xuK<ti«     [  77 ) 

All  ibis  m  sii  wtrll  kniiwn  from  e]ipenen««> 
that  it  nvf^ta  mt  pn^f ;  but  il  tm^hl  to  Ih(i 
obwrredi,  tltal  we  Kmiw  ti  frfnu  eitprrietiee 
aMly«  W«  oui  give  no  r^aaiui  h>r  il,  but 
Ita  HNb  b  Hia  wiU  ef  enr  Maker.  Ke 
wmm  eao  alwv  H  to  be  uo^ovaile  to  the 
8n{iircmo  B#iugtohare  giren  ua  the  power  of 

«  ii#rt#r»toHNtca<M-tt 


pereeivinj^  en^lemal  objects  withoul  siseho^  \ 
gans.*  We  have  veasoniobelieTe  that,  wbea  I 
we  pnt  off  these  bediaa  and  aH  the  orgpana 
belonging  to  them,  our  perceptive  jiowef^l 
shall  mther  be  improved  than  desti^yed  or  | 
impaired.     We  have  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  Supreme  Bein^  percetvea  e  very  thing  ia 
a  much  more  perfect  manner  tbaii  we  do, 
without  bodily  org;ans*     We  have  reason  t<» 
believe  that  there  are  other  ereated  beio^ 
endowixl  with  powers  of  perception  rnofv 
perfect  and  more  extenaivc  than  onrs,  withia  | 
out  auy  aucb  organa  aa  we  Hnd  neee»airy> 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  conclude, 
that  such  bodily  organs  are,  in  their  own 
nature,  uecm^Ary  to  perception  ;  but  rather 
that,  by  ilie  will  of  God,  our  power  of  perw 
cetving  ex,temal  objects  is  Ui^ittfd  and  ciri^ 
cumscribed  by  our  or^^iiis  of  sense |  so  that 
we  perceive  objects  in  a  certain  maottef,. 
and  in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  no 
other,-f- 

If  a  man  was  shut  np  in  a  dark  rootiif  i 
that  he  could  see  nothing  but  through  oi 
small  hole   in    the  abutter  of  a    window^,] 
would  he  conclude  that  the  hole  was  th*| 
cause  of  his  seelnff,  and  that  it  is  impoa* 
sible  to  Bce  any  otficr  way  ?    Perhaps,  if  ha 
Imd  never  in  Im  life  »een  but  in  this  way« 
he  n tight  be  apt  to  think  so;  but  tbe  con* 
elusion  is  ra^ih  and  groundless.     He  feeea^  ' 
bccuuse  God  bats  given  him  the  power  of 
seeing ;  and  he  aeefionly  throogh  tbb  timall 
hole^  beeauae  his  power  of  seeiuj^  iaelrconi- 
«cribed  by  impediments  on  aU  other  hands.  ] 

Another  neee^ary  eauiiou  m  this  matter  i 
Uf  that  wo  ought  not  to  coiifound  the  or- 
giius  of  perception  with  the  being  that  perw 
ceivt^     Pereeptioij  must  be  tbe  act  of  aonw  . 
being  that  pereoivps.     The  eye  [7^]  is  not! 
that  wbieb  sees;  it  is  only  the  urgan  by  whicli 
we  »ee,5^     The  ear  is  not  that  Which  hesra^ 
but  the  organ  by  which  w©  hear ;  and  so  of 
the  Fest,§ 

A  man  cannot  see  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
but  by  a  telc&eope.  Does  he  conclude  from 
this,  that  it  m  the  telescope  that  aees  thos^ 
stars  ?  By  no  nieans^such  a  conclnmnn 
would  be  absurd*     It  is  no  teas  absurd  to 


•  Ho*pter  J>Jioni*hingt  it  U  iwjw  i  n»»N(  lieTond 
All  Mth^jtjl  (iou^,  thjrt.  til  rrrijki  jihiu>m»«l  kU^ei  I 
of  thtf  hcftoiii  flrgflubm,    pc-nrnitkiiiii  »«  prit«it»te«  i 
Uirauih  oiber  thm   Oif  oidLiury  cttiititieb  of  limi 
MRipn— H  J 

f  Tlw  doeitine  et  Plito  ibd  of  msttf  otlifrpliL  1 
laaepttefA.      Rind   iXiiKhi,  howevrr^    la   bat*  «Atd.l 
tiMitf^t  */.  Iniiead  of  *'  «v  ffur  ^rgatu  ^MntMt ;  *  f<sr,  1 
if  (l»ebodv  be  vkwttt  Si  ih«  pnion  of  iN?  wuf,  th% 
Kn«e9  mWi%  bt  Ttrwnl  m  leva  «i  fuiHi  cruilfcU-^ 

bf  m  ItoA  cr  .  tu»m}4jnrif  th«  ^trmn  to 

|**'ll*iBi»in4j  i«»."imyi  Epic  h»tnni*->' the  mini  i 
hesri*  avieiw  Hd*iif  a^d  blitid*-— *  i»>«ii^  Aliudi^d  ii» 
■S  povrrtnal  t*-?  A>u%.i)t>    i,.  a.  .Titia^i.  r..  i».^  ^^        ' 
•fltart  \^i^i 
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conclude  thn.t  it  ta  the  eye  thftt  Ace^  or 
the  e^r  tUat  beju&  The  telescope  is  an 
nrtifiebt  org&tk  of  dghl,  but  it  bc«ii  not. 
Tlie  eye  la  a  naturaJ  organ  of  siglit,  bj 
which  we  see ;  but  the  naturtl  orgsio  se^ 
n»  liiUc  110  the  artiikiAJL 

Tlie  «ye  is  u  iu»chiu6  nto«t  admirably 
cotilfiirpd  for  refmcting  the  rays  of  Hght, 
is4  l^rming  &  diutiuct  picture  of  objects 
UpQU  tbe  retina ;  btit  it  sem  neilber  tbe 
objecit  tior  the  picture^  It  can  form  the 
picture  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  head ; 
but  no  viaion  eiisue«#  Even  when  it  is  in 
ita  proper  pla«e,  and  perfectly  sound^  it  m 
well  Jknown  tliat  an  obstruction  in  the  optic 
tiervo  tJikea  sway  Tlilon,  tbougb  the  eye 
ba«  pcrfbrmed  all  that  belnn^  to  H, 

If  Anytbi^g  more  were  necessary  to  be 
laid  on  a  point  so  evidept^  we  might  ob- 
aers'e  that,  if  the  fiLcul^  of  seeing  were  in 
the  eyej^  thai  of  hearing  in  ttie  ear ^  and  bo 
of  tbe  other  eerisea,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  woold  be,  tliat  the  thinking 
principle^  which  I  call  myiielf,  £a  not  one, 
but  many*  But  thia  in  cootrary  to  tlie  ir- 
i^aiatible  couTictioD  of  erery  man.  When 
I  aay  I  see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  remeroberj 
tfaia  implies  that  it  h  one  and  the  same  self 
that  performs  all  these  operations ;  and,  aa 
it  v,oM  be  absurd  to  say  that  my  memory, 
unother  Dian*fl  intagination,  and  a  third 
man^a  tca&onj  may  make  one  individual 
intelligent  being,  it  lAould  be  equally  tib- 
mrd  to  say  that  one  piece  of  nmtler  tve- 
ing,  afiothet  bearing,  and  a  tliird  feeUug, 
may  tnake  one  atid  tbe  same  pefctpient 
being, 

Theae  sentim^-nta  are  not  new  •  th^y  Imve 
oeeurred  to  thinking  men  front  early  iigeH^ 
ClcerOf  in  his  **  Tuacnlaji  Question i^"  llook 
L,  clm|>»  'UK  luLH  expressed  them  very  dL^ 
tiuetly*  Thobo  who  chwee  may  eonsidt  the 
pass»g«^»     [7»] 


CHAPTER  II. 

CFTHmurRBsnoNfi  ni<  Tiia  oKQAVts^  nkrv^ 
ASH  nxtAma. 

A  EicoNn  law  of  our  nature  regarding 
erc^ri'ptijEm  is,  thai  u*€  /wrrcrii^d  no  tiitjietj 
\lMi  some  impr^an&n  ii  made  fift&n  ihg 
pan  of  Men$f^  eith^  hjf  the  ifnmcdlate 
fjdituHon  qfrht  olfjeol,  nr  k^  tame  mttfium 
ii*hkh  pasirs  Oetiteen  th*  ^Jtei  antl  the 

In  two  of  our  H^nse^^^to  wit^  touch  and 
lw*/r_therc  must  be  an  immediate  appMca^ 
lion  of  the  object  to  Uie  organ.  In  the 
Otlier  three,  ibe  objetl  is  pt revived  at  a  dis- 
tajiee,  but  attJi  by  nicans  of  a  medium,  by 


vx  n£>tlikiig(in  thliheibd  tNit   btdnot 


which  aome  unpreasion  is  made  upon,  tbo 
DTsan^" 

riie  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  tli« 
no«trOa  with  the  breath,  axe  the  medium  of 
smell ;  the  undulations  oif  the  air  are  lltP 
medium  of  hearing  4  and  the  rays  of  lig^ 
passing  from  viaibTe  objects  to  the  ey^^,  af 
the  medium  of  sight  We  see  no  object 
unless  rays  of  light  ci^me  from  it  to  the  eye. 
We  hear  not  the  sound  of  any  body,  unless 
the  vibrations  of  some  elastic  medium,  oc» 
casioned  by  tbe  tremulous  motion  of  the 
sounding  body,  rench  our  ear.  We  per* 
ccHve  no  smell,  unless  the  etOuvia  of  the 
smelling  body  enter  into  the  noatrits^  W^e 
pcreeivo  no  taste,  unleas  tlie  iapld  liody  be 
applied  to  the  tongue,  or  some  part  of  Ihii 
organ  of  tast^  Nor  do  we  perceive  any 
tatigibte  quaUty  of  a  body^  unlcfa  it  tooen 
the  handS|  or  some  part  i  ■"  onr  bodies. 

These  are  fnett^  known  frum  experience 
to  bold  univeneully  and  in  variably,  bath  In 
men  aud  brutes.  By  tins  law  of  our  na- 
ture^ our  powera  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
JL-H!ts^  are  farther  limited  and  circumscribed. 
Nor  can  we  give  any  other  reajion  for  tbie, 
timn  [BO]  that  it  is  the  will  of  our  Maker,  who 
knows  bent  what  powers,  and  uhat  depieM 
of  them,  arc  suit^  to  our  ^tule.  We  wefe 
once  in  a  atate,  I  mean  in  the  womb,  whcreJII 
our  powera  of  perce|»tion  were  more  limited 
tliiin  in  tlie  present,  aud,  in  a  future  a^te, 
thc-y  may  be  more  enlarged. 

It  is  likewise  a  law  of  our  nature;,  thnt, 
m  order  to  our  perceiving  obiectsj  tlie  Im- 
pressions niade  upon  the  organs  of  sense 
must  be  oonimtmicated  to  the  nerves,  and 
by  them  to  the  bmin*  This  is  perfectly 
known  to  those  who  know  anything  of  aua- 
toroy. 

Tlie  nerves  are  ^m  copds,  which  pass 
from  the  brain »  or  from  tbe  spinal  marrow, 
which  is  a  produetion  of  the  brain,  to  all 
inrta  of  the  body,  dividing  into  ji^maller 
Dimtiobefi  as  tjiey  proceed,  onti!  at  la*t  tlicy 
fSCApe  our  eyi«ight :  a  ltd  tt  is  found  by 
experience,  that  all  the  voluntary  and  iu- 
voiuntary  motions  of  tbe  body  arc  |icrformcd  • 
by  their  means.  When  tlie  nerves  that 
■csrve  any  limb,  are  cut,  or  tied  bard,  we 
liave  then  no  more  power  to  move  that  limb 
tlian  if  it  was  no  psjl  of  the  body. 

As  there  are  nerves  that  serve  tbe  mus- 
cular motions,  ao  there  are  others  that  i^erve 
the  several  senaes ;  and  as  without  the  for- 
mer we  cannot  move  a  linib,  so  without  the 
hitter  wc  can  have  no  perception^ 

■    Thii  ditttiictiofi  of  &  iDaJLiiitf  ar^rd  iniiiii«iifllc  ab, 

Jf-r'     *,f  r.f  uti  cAijecl  mi&MtUVtihnn     ill    ntriMTiilon^  it 

■t1  a  iDiirci^  of  lad  n  ■  p*f_ 

I  I  pvtceive,  iioiiiiMi;  1  TekN 

r.  ri4^[i,  ua.d   i..ir|iiii»|;  i.  ..i  th# 

tiirgsD  il-ijt  II  ;.  'Jt,    All  U'L.ei:»t&  j.rf,  la 

taut; 111,     Wt  L'  ml  tulit^,  nol  Lit  i<iii4 

not  tiy  perwfii'O,  lut   bf  luii^^rt^tii.^.     Ite^J,  lew- 
wtr,  \a  ihi*  only  foifowi  hit  |i>i4?<l«erH0ii  — ti 
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This  tiam  of  loiebinerjr  the  wi*d#m  of 
God  bufi  tnade  ji/^tsaary  to  otif  percetvLiig 
objeetBt  Vanom  parts  of  the  body  concur 
to  it,  and  each  \um  iti  own  fimcticu}.  Firitf 
The  ohjeotp  elAcr  imroediAtelj,  or  bj  some 
madium,  mint  maka  on  Impreeuon  on  tb« 
orguL  The  OTfui  aerree  onljr  &s  &  inedium 
hjr  which  an.  impreaalon  ia  made  on  the 
oerre ;  and  th^  oerre  serves  &a  a  laedium 
la  make  aa  imprceaion  upon  the  brain* 
Here  the  material  part  ends ;  at  least  we 
can  trace  it  no  briber  ^  the  rest  La  all  ia- 
tdlectuol** 

Th«  proof  of  th^se  bnpreeetoiiB  upon  the 
nerres  and  brain  in  [Si  ]  perceplbn  isthlaj 
Ihmty  from  many  €»bflermtlons  and  «Kperi'> 
mentfi,  it  m  found  dut,  when  tht'  t^rgau  of 
anj  aense  is  perfeetly  so^mdj  aad  haa  the 
imprafluon  made  upon  it  by  the  object  ever 
BO  atroBgly^  yet,  tf  the  nerre  whi^  setYes 
that  OT^u  be  cut  or  tied  hatd^  there  ia  do 
perception  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  dis-> 
orders  in  the  brain  deprive  us  of  the  power 
of  perception  when  botli  the  organ  and  ita 
nerve  are  noimd. 

There  is,  tlierefora,  tufficiciit  reason  to 
conelude  that,  in  perception,  the  object  pro- 
ducei  BOme  change  in  the  or^m  ;  that  the 
oT^an  produces  eome  chango  upon  the 
nerre ;  and  that  the  nent'e  produces  some 
chan^  in  the  brain.  And  we  give  the 
name  of  an  impreman  to  those  changes, 
bsoaiiBe  we  have  not  a  name  mofe  proper  to 
esqifesa,  b  a  goDeral  maunsr,  any  change 
pmlueed  in  a  body,  by  an  external  cauEii^T 
without  specifying:  the  natunj  of  that 
ehangc.  Whether  it  be  pi^ssure^  or  at- 
traction,  or  repulsion,  or  vibration,  or  some^ 
thing  unknown,  for  which  we  have  no 
name,  still  it  may  be  called  an  hnpresdon. 
Butj  with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of 
thu  sbange  or  impresBion,  philosophers 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  anything 
atalL 

But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  these  im- 
piaiBiodia  upiin  ibe  orean%  nerves,  and 
brain,  we  perceivo  nothing  withoat  them* 
Expeneoee  infonns  that  it  is  ki  ;  but  we 
ocnnot  five  a  reasoa  why  it  is  ao.  In  the 
donatitatioii  of  Etian,  pereeftiop,  by  fiaed 
]»W8  of  nature,  is  connected  with  those  im- 
piCiSBioos  ;  but  we  ran  discover  no  neccfr- 
i*ry  connection.  Tlie  Supreoie  Being  has 
aecn  6t  to  limit  our  power  of  pentpttoa ;  so 
that  we  perceive  not  wltboot  Meb  impKs- 
moami  and  this  ia  aU  wt   know  of  the 

Thk^  however,  we  Have  reason  to  eon- 


*  ThtiveHilienadutibtth^lliairiMteKpHiifin 
af  Ihif  khm,  fram  periphcrt  to  ^mtrc^  »aH'aM»pti'i*» 
tteAiKaDeomilf  in  pvfoefttkm  t  bul  tbtm  M  t»  ma* 
HD  to  Dtfce  Uic  Dilud  4t  the  cAinl  eatrtsrit;  iluvia, 
Mb4  Id  a4ld  tlut  hI  aplf  4  ficf lain  •Bin  of  ov^Aic 
but  a  jfiMHifiM,  Biuit  iveodt  Uie  iscvit*! 
imi  H  mcv  Ii7p4iasi%  lad  oppawd  19 


rhuMp^i  but  a  iirniiii 


eludeizigieneial — that,  as  the  impreaaion»  tm 
the  oTganBy  nerves,  and  brain  ^  coneepond 
exactly  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  niade,  to  our 
peroeptions  and  sensations  oorrespond  to 
those  impressions,  and  vary  In  kind,  and  in 
degree,  as  they  vary.  |02]  Withoitt  thiaeAaet 
correspondence,  the  infonnatinn  we  reoeivd 
by  our  senses  woidd  not  only  be  ifiipcrfi:^ 
as  it  undoubtedly  isy  but  would  be  fallacious 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  la. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

UVPOTEBSBS  00NCKR>TNtI   T^X  ttBlinS  JtlCD 

Ws  are  luformed  by  anatomists,  thaC^  al- 
though the  two  coats  which  inclose  a  nerve, 
ai\d  which  it  derives  from  th«  eoats  of  the 
brain,  are  tough  and  ehurtit,  yel  l^e  tiervB 
it^f  has  a  very  small  degree  of  oottsiateneei 
beii^  alniogt  like  mairow.  It  has,  how* 
ever,  a  fibrous  teittute,  and  may  be  i^vided 
and  subdivided,  tlU  its  fibres  escape  our 
senses  ;  aod,  as  we  know  so  very  little  abciul 
the  texture  of  the  nerves^  there  is  great 
room  left  ftir  those  who  choose  to  indulge 
themselves  In  conjecture^ 

The  andenls  conjectured  thai  the  ner- 
TOiQM  fibres  are  line  tube%  (Hied  with  n  very 
anbtile  Hpirit,  or  vapour,  whleh  tliey  called 
animai  spiriU  ,'  that  the  brain  m  a  gland, 
by  which  the  animal  spirits  are  secreted 
from  the  finer  part  of  the  blood.,  and  their 
eontinual  waste  repaired  4  and  that  it  is  by 
these  aaitnal  spirits  that  the  ncrv^  perform 
their  ftmctiotiB^  Doa  Cartea  has  shewa 
how,  by  these  animal  spirits,  goiog  and  ro- 
tnmmg  in  the  nerr^,  mntcular  motion, 
perccptMNi,  memofj,  and  hnagmation,  aie 
efl'ected*  All  this  he  hsa  desmbed  aa  dia- 
tluctly  OS  if  he  had  beeti  an  eye-witne«»  of 
all  those  opf^mtiuns*  But  it  happens  that 
the  tubular  atructtire  of  the  nerves  was 
never  perceived  by  the  human  eye,  nor 
shewn  bj  the  nicest  injections ;  and  all  thai 
has  been  ssid  about  animal  spirits,  through 
more  than  Mteen  ceuturiesi,  is  mere  eon«* 
jectnre. 

Dr  Briggs,  who  was  Sir  Isaae  Newton^ 
master  in  anatnuy,  warn  the  first,  as  lu  as 
1  know,  who  advanoed  a  new  s^ptsm 
oonoeming'  [63)  the  nerves^*  He  eoooebvd 
them  to  be  solid  filaments  of  prDdigiom 


titm  t  s^irft  ha4  brfofv  hhn  dnitnl  the  ay  hf^tothfr 
ite  or  tptriu  I  unil  ttienev  h;]>Dth«iii  ci  etftbf^ 
ftinffPiid  iSbti\*.  hf  which  he  ^Jt^Amm  ttw  |)b«no. 
m*rim  tii tmui,  unMjfi\n^Xto\i  end  tiwtiififf jr.  U not  oni' 
tht  Ant,  twf  ptHw^A  the  molt  Ineenlout  «f  the  ctam 
titit  tm  tic«n  {» opotecL  Vel  t  he  vr^T  vame  ^  ¥M»f 
\»  whidlf  uniKtlced  bf  thoic  liUifiriAiuurtiliiioubkif 
*!»»  4c  tidt  4etm  it  fUi  etAueuJ  to  dwell  on  CN*  ttr*. 
■Bbt  H^mimii Srins  tiJ»tkf .  mi  Bonaei.~H, 
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tenuity ;  &nd  thU  opinion,  m  it  iKcqrtlfl  beU 
ler  with  ube^rvation^  ieenu  to  haTQ  bccti 
mona  gienerall/  recoi  ved  gmeo  li^  tkne.  As 
to  the  mviiier  of  performing  their  offict^, 
Dr  Biiggs  ihoughl  th&t,  like  muaic&l  corda, 
they  Imve  vibrations  difTerinj^  according  tn 
their  longtb  and  tt^iisioB.  They  seem^^^  hiiw« 
ever^  verymifil  fur  tiiis  pur|joB«j  od  account 
of  ttLsir  want  of  Ituactty,  thetr  rooi^ure^ 
and  being  through  their  wholi^  lengUi  in 
eoutiLct  with  mout  sabstances ;  so  that,  nl- 
though  Dr  Briggp  wrote  a  book  upon  tliia 
ByBtem,  called  A^&vn  Vmotiir  Theoriaj  it 
Boems  not  to  havo  been  mudi  fallowed. 

Sir  Isaac  Nowton,  iu  all  his  philoisophiciil 
writings,  took  g;reat  care  to  d^dnguiah  his 
docthnps,  which  he  pret'cuded  ia  prove  by 
just  jiiductioui  from  hi»  oonjecturesj  which 
were  to  staod  or  fall  according  as  future 
experimtnst«  and  obscfvatioos  should  cfita- 
btish  or  tei'MW  thetu«  ilm  coojectUFes  he 
iu^  put  til  tlte  form  of  querie^j  that  they 
miglit  not  bo  received  as  truths,  but  be 
inquired  into,  and  determined  according  to 
the  evidence  to  bo  found  for  or  a^in^t 
tiieio..  Thoec  who  uibtake  liis  queriEsa  for 
a  part  of  his  doctrine,  do  htm  great  in] us* 
tice,  aod  de^^rade  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
common  herd  of  philoi^ophera,  who  have  iu 
all  ages  adulterated  philosKtphy^  by  mixtng 
eoiijeeture  with  truth,  aud  their  own  fa2icie« 
with  the  craclee  of  Nature^  Among  other 
queika,  this  truly  great  philoiopher  pro- 
posed thiS|  Whether  there  nmy  not  be  an 
elastic  niediuin,  or  a^ther^  immensely  more 
nifc  than  air,  which  pervades  all  bodies^ 
und  whkh  is  the  cause  of  gravita^on ;  of 
iho  r«tiw!tion  and  peAection  of  tlie  rays  of 
light  I  of  the  transmission  of  heat,  through 
s])ooe»  void  of  air  i  and  of  many  other  phfu- 
uomena  ?  1  n  the  23d  cjuery  aubjoined  to  his 
''Optics,**  he  puts  this  quo4ti(»Li  with  regard 
to  the  impretisions  made  on  the  nerves  and 
hram  in  perception,  Wheiher  vi^on  h 
effected  chieA)  by  the  vibrations  of  thia 
medium,  exeited  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  eye 
by  the  rays  of  light,  and  propagated  along 
the  solid,  peUucid,  and  unifonn  capillamcnts 
of  the  optic  nerve  ?  And  whether  hearing 
ifl  eSeeted  [84)  by  the  vibmtlotiB  of  this  or 
some  other  medium,  excited  by  the  tremor 
of  the  air  in  the  auditory  nerves,  and  pro- 
pagated al(»zig  tbe  M^lid^  pellucid,  and  uni- 
form capillam.ent^  of  those  uorves  P  A  ltd 
so  with  regard  to  the  other  aetisea. 

What  Nentou  only  jiropostd  as  a  matter 
to  be  Inquired  into,  Dr  Hartley  conceiveil 
to  have  fiueh  evidence,  that,  in  his  "  Ob- 
seirationB  on  Man,"  he  has  deduced,  in  a 
mathematical  form,  a  ?ery  ample  ay  stem 
cancemmg  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind,  fn>m 
th«  docthne  of  vibratioos,  joined  with  that 
of  asMciation. 

Hts  notion  of  the  vibratious  exctii^  m 
ib©  nervenj  is  exprewed  in  Froposiiious  4 


and  5  of  the  first  part  of  hia  '*  Ohaerra- 
tions  on  Mam"  "  Prop.  4*  ExterJiai  ohjecta 
inipreaeed  on  the  seusea  occasion,  Bj^  in 

the  uervea  on  which  they  are  impressed, 
and  then  in  the  brain,  vibiatlens  of  the 
small f  and,  oa  oue  may  say,  in^itesimal 
medullary  particles.  Prop.  5*  The  vibra* 
tlona  mentioned  in  the  last  proposition  are 
excited,  propagatedi  and  kept  up,  partly  by 
tbe  letber — that  is,  by  a  very  subtile  ela:Btio 
fluid  *  partly  by  the  uniformity,  eontinuityi 
■ofbieiis,  and  active  powers  of  tbe  medtdhirjr 
substance  of  tbe  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
nerves/' 

The  modesty  and  diffidence  with  which 
Dr  Hartley  offera  hk  sysiem  to  the  world— 
by  desiring  hii  reader  *'  to  expect  nothing 
but  hints  and  eonjectures  in  difficult  aud 
obscure  matten,  and  a  nhort  detail  of  tbo' 
principal  reasons  and  evidences  in  thoso 
that  are  clear ;  by  acknowledging,  tliat  h^ 
shall  not  be  able  to  execute,  with  any  ac- 
cui^cy^  the  prt>per  method  of  philusophmngt 
reoominended  and  followed  by  Sir  Isano 
Newton  i  and  that  be  will  attempt  a  sketch 
only  for  the  benefit  of  future  euqnirefB" — 
Beem  to  forbid  any  criticiim  upon  it.  Ona 
cannot,  without  relnetanct^,  criticise  what  in 
proposed  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  so 
gootl  intention  ^  yet,  as  the  tendency  of  this 
BjiBtem  of  vibrations  is  to  mnke  aU  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind  mere  meebaujsm,  depend* 
eot  [85]  on  the  ia\«-s  of  mutter  and  motion, 
and,  as  it  luts  been  held  forth  by  its  vota* 
riea,  oi  in  a  mann&r  damt?n$tnift'*ii  I  shall 
make  some  reniArks  on  tliat  part  of  the  sy»* 
tem  which  Tcl*tcs  to  the  impresaiona  made 
on  the  nerves  and  brain  m  perception. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  lieneral,  lliat  Dr 
Hartley's  work  consist  a  of  a  cluun  of  pro- 
pe&itiona,  willi  their  proofB  and  corollaries, 
digcx^ted  in  good  order,  mad  in  a  adentiSc 
fomu  A  Rreat  |i*rt  of  them,  howevur,  ate, 
as  be  candidly  acknowledges,  conjectures 
and  hints  only ;  yet  these  are  mixed  with 
the  propositions  legitimately  proved^  with- 
out any  distinctiom  Corollaries  are  drawn 
from  them,  and  other  prnpositlons  grounded 
upon  them,  which,  all  taken  together,  make 
up  ft  ay  stem*  A  systf'm  of  this  kind  ns 
eembles  a  chain,  of  which  some  links  are 
abundantly  strong,  others  very  weak.  Tbo 
strength  of  the  cEain  is  detenninod  by  that 
of  the  weakest  Unka  j  for^  if  they  give  way, 
the  whole  faU»  to  piecsea,  and  the  weight 
snpfiorted  by  il  falb  tn  the  ground. 

Philosi>pby  has  been,  in  all  ages,  adul- 
ler&t^d  by  bypolhesefl ;  that  is,  by  systems 
built  partly  on  facts,  and  much  upon  con* 
jecture.  It  is  pity  that  a  man  of  Dr  Hart* 
ley^s  knowledge  and  c^jidour  should  have 
followed  tbe  multitude  in  this  ^dlacious 
tract,  oiler  expressing  hla  approbation  of 
the  proper  method  of  plulosopbising,  pointed 
out  by  Bacon  and  Kewloo.     The  hut  oo^ 
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■idered  it  as  a  reproach  wlien  bia  aystem 
waa  called  hia  bypotheaia ;  and  aaya,  with 
diadain  of  auch  imputation,  Hypothem  non 
fingo.  And  it  ia  very  atrange  that  Dr 
Hiutlev  ahould  not  only  follow  auch  a  me- 
thod of  philoaophiaing  himaelf,  but  that  he 
ahould  direct  othera  in  their  inquiriea  to 
follow  it.  So  he  doea  in  Proposition  87> 
Part  I.,  where  ho  deduces  rules  for  the 
aacertainment  of  truth,  from  the  rule  of 
ialae,  in  arithmetic,  and  from  the  art  of 
deeyphering ;  and  in  other  placea. 

Aa  to  the  vibrationa  and  vibratiuncles, 
whether  of  an  elastic  eother,  or  of  the  in- 
finitesimal particles  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
there  [86]  may  be  such  things  for  what  we 
know;  and  men  may  rationally  inquire 
whether  they  can  find  any  evidence  of  their 
existence ;  but,  while  we  have  no  proof  of 
their  existence,  to  apply  them  to  the  solu- 
tion of  phaonomena,  and  to  build  a  system 
upon  them,  is  what  I  conceive  we  call  build- 
ing a  oaatle  in  the  air. 

When  men  pretend  to  account  for  any 
of  the  operations  of  Nature,  the  causes 
aaaigned  by  them  ought,  aa  Sir  laaao  New. 
ton  has  taught  us,  to  have  two  conditions, 
otherwise  they  are  good  for  nothing.  Firat^ 
They  ought  to  be  true,  to  have  a  real  exist- 
ence, and  not  to  be  barely  conjectured  to 
exist,  without  proof.  SeconcUy,  They  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 

Aa  to  the  existence  of  vibratory  motions 
in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  the  evidence  produced  is  this : 
Firti,  It  ia  obaerved  that  the  sensations  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  and  some  sensations  of 
touch,  have  aome  short  duration  and  con- 
tinuance. Secondipf  Though  there  be  no 
direct  evidence  that  the  sensations  of  taste 
and  amell,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  of 
touch,  have  the  like  continuance,  yet,  says 
the  author,  analogy  would  incline  one  to 
believe  that  they  must  resemble  the  sensa- 
tions of  sight  and  hearing  in  thia  particular. 
Thirdly^  The  continuance  of  all  our  sensa- 
tions being  thus  establislied,  it  follows,  that 
external  objecta  impress  vibratory  motions 
on  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain ;  because  no  motion,  besides  a 
vibratory  one,  can  reside  in  any  part  for  a 
moment  of  time. 

Thia  is  the  chain  of  proof,  in  which  the 
first  link  ia  strong,  being  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience ;  the  second  is  very  weak ;  and  the 
third  still  weaker.  For  other  kmds  of  mo- 
tion, besides  Uiat  of  vibration,  may  have 
someeontinuance — such  as  rotation,  bending 
or  unbending  of  a  spring,  and  perhaps  others 
whith  we  are  unacquainted  with;  nor  do 
wo  know  whether  it  is  motion  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  nerves— it  may  be  pressure, 
attractkm,  repulsion,  or  something  u*e  do 
not  know.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common 
i^pftige  of  all  hypolheeee,  [87]  that  we  know 


no  other  way  in  which  the  phseoomeoa  may 
be  produced,  and,  tberefore,  they  muat  be 
produced  in  thia  way.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  proof  of  vibrationa  in  the  infiniteaima! 
partidea  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  existence  of 
an  eUatic  vibrating  aether  stands  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  having  the  authority  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  But  it  ought  to  be  obaerved 
that,  although  this  great  man  had  formed 
conjecturee  about  this  eether  near  fifty 
years  before  he  died,  and  had  it  in  his  eye 
during  that  long  space  as  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry, yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
h)und  anpr  convincing  proof  of  its  existence, 
but  conaidered  it  to  the  last  as  a  question 
whether  there  be  such  an  sether  or  not. 
In  the  premonition  to  the  reader,  prefixed 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Opties,** 
anno  17 1?*  he  expresses  himself  thus  with 
regard  to  it :— "  Lest  any  one  should  think 
that  I  place  gravity  among  the  essential 
properties  of  bodies,  I  have  subjoined  one 
question  concerning  its  cause ;  a  question^ 
I  say,  for  I  do  not  hold  it  as  a  thing  ostab- 
lished.**  If,  therefore,  we  regiuti  the 
authority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  ought 
to  hold  the  existence  of  such  an  asther  aa  a 
matter  not  established  by  proof,  but  to  be 
examined  into  by  experiments ;  and  I  have 
never  heard  that,  since  hia  time,  any  new 
evidence  has  been  found  of  its  existence. 

'<  But,"  says  Dr  Hartley,  <<  supposing 
the  existence  of  the  sether,  and  of  its  pro- 
perties, to  be  destitute  of  all  durect  evidence, 
still,  if  it  serves  to  account  for  a  great 
variety  of  phienomena,  it  will  have  an  iii- 
direct  evidence  in  its  favour  by  thia  means.** 
There  never  was  an  h  vpotheets  invented  by 
an  ingenious  man  which  has  not  thia  evi- 
dence in  its  favour.  The  vortices  of  Dea 
Cartes,  the  sylphs  and  gnomes  of  Mr  Pope, 
servo  to  account  for  a  great  variety  of 
phosnomena. 

When  a  man  has,  with  labour  and  in- 
genuity, wrought  up  an  hypothesis  into  a 
aystem,  he  contracts  a  fondneaa  for  it, 
which  is  apt  [88]  to  warp  the  best  judgment. 
This,  I  humbly  think,  appears  remarkably 
in  Dr  Hartley.  In  his  preface,  he  declares 
hia  approbation  of  the  method  of  philoeo- 
phiaing  recommended  and  followed  by  Sir 
laaac  Newton ;  but,  having  first  deviated 
from  this  method  in  his  practice,  be  ia 
brought  at  last  to  justify  this  deviation  in 
theory,  and  to  bring  arguments  in  defence 
of  a  method  diametriodly  opposite  to  it 
"  We  admit,**  says  he,  "  the  key  of  a  cypher 
to  be  a  true  one  when  it  explains  the  cypher 
completely.**  I  answer.  To  find  the  key 
requires  an  understanding  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  that  which  made  the  cypher.  This 
instance,  therefore,  will  then  be  in  point, 
when  be  who  attempts  to  decypher  the 
works  of  Nature  bv  an  hvpothesis,  has  an 
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utidcrst&nding  equAl  or  «QpeHor  to  tKat 
irhich  madfj  tfa^m.  The  Toiari^  of  hjpo- 
thesee  Lave  oft^n  been  chniLenged  to  shew 
one  useful  dtseorery  in  tjje  works  of  Nftturo 
IbftC  waH  ever  mide  in  ttmt  w»y»  If  w- 
itKDces  of  this  itdud  cotild  be  prcMlnced)  we 
eiufiit  to  eonduae  t\\&t  Lord  Bacou  and 
Sir  laue  Ncwtoa  have  douo  gruit  db^r^ 
Tk»  to  pliiluflopliy  by  wh&t  they  hare  e&Id 
apj&flt  hypotheses.  But,  if  no  such  m- 
innee  ^kn  be  produeed,  we  tuust  conclude, 
witli  thofle  grest  tiieu,  th(it  every  eysitem 
which  prptends  to  account  for  the  pbieao- 
nn^naof  Nature  Ly  h^^tbesM  orcon/ecture, 
i^  fipuriou!^  and  iJlt'gitmi&te,  aud  serves  onty 
to  tUtter  the  pHdc  of  man  wUb  a  vain  con- 
ceit of  knowlpdg^  whteh  be  has  not  attained. 
The  author  teUa  u%  *^  tbal  any  hypo^ 
biiiB  that  hzis  bo  mndi  plmiaihiilty  as  to 
rt xpliln  a  eonaiderahle  nuniber  of  facts,  helps 
ua  to  dif^est  the«fl  fmits  in  pri>per  ordefj  to 
luring  new  ones  to  ligbt,  and  to  make  f  j*- 
pfrttntitm  cmcia  for  Ih©  sake  of  future 
inquipera." 

Let  bypotbe^ea  be  put  to  auy  of  these 
iseft  an  far  na  they  ean  serre.  Let  thetn 
vu^'gOit  cxperinienU^  ordinel  our  InqnirieB ; 
l>ut  k't  just  inductKni  akme  eo^rem  our 

"  The  rule  of  fiilae  affords  lax  obvious  and 
atrong  iitatance  of  the  possihilityof  beinf^  loJ^ 
with  precision  and  certainty,  to  a  [89]  true 
conclueton  from  a  false  position.  And  it  i» 
<if  the  very  eaaencse  of  aJgebra  to  proceed  in 
the  way  of  auppoiitlon/' 

This  is  tm»  *  bot,  wbcn  brought  to  ja&- 
tify  the  aecountiitg  for  natural  pbienoinenA 
by  hypothe4i€«,  U  foreign  to  the  purpose. 
Wb«li  an  unknown  number,  or  t^ny  un* 
kliow*  quancHy,  ia  sought,  which  must  have 
^am  conditions,  it  inay  W  found  in  a 
SBtifie  manner  hy  the  rule  of  false,  or 
'  hy  an  algebraical  anaty^b ;  an^l,  wbco 
found,  may  be  Kynthi;tiif4i])y  denwuuttstod 
to  bo  the  number  or  the  quantify  wm^l, 
by  ita  answertnic  »U  ibeconditiona  required. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  find  a  quantity  whteh 
flbalt  have  certain  (.■onditioiie ;  it  is  a  very 
diflVrcnt  thing  to  Rnd  out  the  laws  by  which 
II  plcaieea  God  to  go  vera  the  world  and 
produce  tlit?  plirnomena^  v^bich  fall  under 
our  ob»«rvation.  And  we  can  then  only 
allow  BO«ii«  waght  to  tliuiarfument  m  favour 
of  hypotiieacs,  when  it  can  b«  ahetn^n  that 
tli0  lauM!  of  anyone  phxenomenon  in  nature 
biita  lK»en,  or  pan  l*  fbund^  as  an  unknown 
quantity  ia,  by  Uie  rule  of  fala«,  or  by  alge- 
br»ii?al  analysia.  Thia,  I  apprelMmii,  will 
never  he,  till  the  ten  arrives,  which  Dr 
Uatileyaenn  to  foretell,  '*  Wbrai  futut« 
fnefmlkoa  ahall  put  all  kinda  of  evidences 
and  enqntrics  into  mathematical  forma; 
and,  an  it  were,  reduce  Arist*Jtic"s  ten  Ca- 
tegories, and  Bi^op  VVItkin**  forty  Swtmm 
iJfHtra  to  the  head  of  quantity  aI^m^  «o  aa 


to  make  m^thematica  and  lo|;tc,  natural 
history  and  cdvil  history,  natural  philoeo* 
phy  and  ptuhttOfhy  of  all  other  kinds^ 
coincide  omni  r«r  jpor/r.*^ 

Since  Sir  Ieaa«  Newlon  laid  down  tbo 
rules  of  philosophising  in  our  inquiries  into  i 
the  works  of  Nature,  miiny  philo84>pbe 
have  deviated  from  them  in  practice  i  pet*' 
Impa  few  have  paid  that  regard  to  them 
which  they  deserve.     But  tliey  hav«  met 
with   very  general   approbatiou,   aa  being  < 
founded  in   reason,   and   pointing  out  the  ( 
only  path    to  the  knowledj^e  of  Nature's 
work«L     Dr  HaftJey  i»  the  only  author  t 
have  met  with  who  reasons  against  thenij 
and  luut  taken  pains  to  find  out  ar^ments 
in  defence  of  the  exploded  method  of  fay* 

Another  condition  which  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton  requires  in  the  i^use&  of  imtund  things 
assigned  by  philosophers,  ia,  that  they  be 
sufhcient  to  account  for  tho  pluunomena. 
VibratiorMi)  and  TihiatiQndes  of  the  me- 
dullary sobfllanos  of  the  nerves  and  ht&in, 
are  auatgned  by  Dr  Hartley  to  aecount  for 
all  our  aensatioina  and  ideaaj  and^  in  a  word, 
for  all  the  operations  of  our  minds.  Let 
ua  consider  vary  brieHy  bow  far  they  are 
auffieient  for  that  purpose. 

It  would  be  iiijnstice  to  thia  author  to 
conceive  him  a  materialist.  He  propoaes 
his  sentiments  with  gi^eat  candour,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  carried  beyond  what  bis 
word^  expreeiw  He  thinks  it  a  consequeneo 
of  hitf  tbeoryt  th«t  matter,  if  it  <sa]i  b« 
endued  with  the  moat  aimple  kinds  of  wem* 
atbn^  might  arrive  at  all  that  intd^giBM 
of  which  the  human  mind  ts  poaniBed. 
He  thinka  that  hJa  theory  overturns  all 
the  nrgutncnts  that  are  usually  brought  for 
the  inimateriality  of  the  soul,  from  the: 
itubtilly  of  the  internal  seti$ci»,  atid  of  tho 
mtional  ^ulty ;  hut  be  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine  whether  matter  can  bo 
endued  with  sensation  or  no.  He  even 
acknowledi^  that  matter  and  motion^ 
however  subtiliy  divided  and  reasoned  vpan, 
yield  nothing  more  than  mutter  ajid  moiion 
still ;  and  therefore  be  wuuld  not  lie  any 
way  interpreted  so  aa  to  oppose  the  imma- 
terifiUty  of  the  wuL 

It  would,  therefore^  he  nnreaMinable  to 
require  that  bis  theory  of  vihrationa  should, 
in  the  proper  sense,  account  for  our  senaa* 
tiona.  It  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculotta  ia 
any  man  to  pretend  that  thought  of  any  kind 
must  neoesaanly  ret^ult  from  motion,  or 
that  vibrations  in  the  nerves  must  neces- 
sarily produce  lliouglit,  any  mona  than  the 
vibiatioQS  of  a  pendulum.  Dr  Hartley 
diacbuins  thia  way  of  thinkings  and  there- 
fore it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  bim. 
All  tliat  he  pretends  is,  that,  in  the  human 
conatitution,  there  ia  a  eertain  i^oEin«ction 
between  vibrations  b  the  roednllaiy  rab^ 
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flUnoe  of  the  nerrea  &iid  hnxn*  utid  thd 
thc>iigliti»  ot  the  mmd  i  ao  thai  the  hst  do* 
pend  entirely  upon  the  firaij  and  e^ciy  kind 
orthaught  [91]  in  the  mmdatises  la.  conse- 
quence of  a  eorrrapuiiiiitig  vjbmtjon,  or 
▼ibiatiiiDcle  tn  th^  nerves  and  bmin.  Our 
setiBatioiifl  arise  from  vibrations,  ftnd  our 
ideaa  from  Tibratiimdes^  or  miniature  vibr^^ 
tions;  atid  he  comprehends,  liudcr  these 
twQ  words  of  MenMuiioHn  and  idtas^  all  Ibe 
opemtioDS  of  thi^  mind. 

But  how  can  we  expect  any  proof  of  tlie 
oon&ection  between  ribrationa  mA  thought, 
when  th«  existence  of  «ni;h  vibmtiou*  was 
ue^tcT  proved  ?  The  proof  of  their  counec- 
tkin  cannot  \m  stronger  thsin  the  proof  of 
their  i>xi£tenco  ;  for,  ils  thotiuthor  jieknuw. 
led^s  that  we  cannot  infer  the  existence 
ot  the  thoughts  from  ilm  existence  of  the 
TibratJona,  tt  k  no  lesa  evident  tlmt  we  can- 
not infer  the  cxi&teiice  of  TfbmttoiiB  from 
the  cxiiftence  of  our  thoughts^  The  exbt^ 
encc  of  hut]i  mnat  be  known  before  we  can 
know  their  conneirtion.  Aa  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Ihonghts,  we  huve  the  cvideQce 
of  conseion&ae^  a  kind  of  evidence  thAt 
aever  was  catled  in  question.  Bat  &s  to 
the  exiBtenoe  of  ylbntlons  in  the  meduLUfy 
substance  of  the  nerres  and  bial%  no  pn>of 
haa  yet  been  brought. 

All}  tliereforo,  we  luYe  to  expect  from 
this  hypotheaiSf  is^  tb&t  in  vibrations^  con* 
sidered  abitraetiy,  there  should  be  ^  vnni'ty 
in  kind  snd  degree,  which  tallies  so  exactly 
with  the  variellesof  the  thoughts  they  are  to 
account  for,  as  may  iead  us  to  siurpect  aoine 
eonnectioEi  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
If  the  div^iaioua  and  gnbdivifiirjusof  thought 
he  found  to  run  paniilel  with  the  diviesiona 
and  aohdiviBiona  of  vibnidonsi,  tliia  would 
give  tlial  kind  of  ptansibility  to  tbe  hjifto* 
tbeeiji  of  their  conneetion,  which  we  com- 
monly expect  even  in  a  mere  hypothesis  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  even  ibLs. 

For,  to  omit  all  those  thougltts  and  opeT- 
aitona  which  the  author  comprehenda  und^r 
tile  name  of  ideaa^  ^nd  wliich  he  thinks  anc^ 
connect**d  with  vibrattunelea ;  to  omit  the 
perception  of  e^iternai  objects,  which  he 
0ompre}ipnds  under  the  name  at  Aewatvmi  ; 
to  omit  the  sensation &j  properiy  «o  <mUed, 
which  aceompaoy  our  pa^ions  [92]  and 
aifections,  and  to  crmfine  otirsolvKs  to  the 
seniations  which  we  liave  by  means  of  otir 
external  potibch,  we  can  i>erceive  no  corn?- 
epondeuco  Ijetween  the  variety  we  find  Ln 
their  kinds  anilder^rees,  and  that  which  may 
l>e  mjppoaed  in  vibmtiona. 

We  h»v«  gve  setTau^,  wliose  sensations 
dilf  'i    in  kind.     By  ciich  of  these, 

ex  I  Imps  that  of  hearinst^  ^'^^  have 

av...     ,  .  iieations,  which  differ  speeiiic- 

iiily.  Ar,A  iu.t  in  degree  only.  IIow  many 
taj*tr«  ;tThl  fjicUa  are  there  which  are  ipo- 
ticaily  diiTeTvutt  each  of  them  capable  ^  ill 


degrees  of  strength  and  weak^^negs  ?  Heat 
and  cold,  rou^nesa  and  smooth nesA,  hard- 
ness and  aofttteea,  pain  and  pleasure,  are 
sensations  of  toneh  that  differ  in  klnd^  and 
each  has  an  endie&a  variety  of  degreesu 
Sounds  have  the  qualities  of  acute  and 
grave,  loud  and  low,  with  all  different  de- 
gree of  each.  The  varieties  of  colour  &r^ 
many  more  than  we  have  namea  to  expresSb 
How  shall  we  find  varieties  in  vibratioop 
correepondlng  to  all  this  variety  of  seiiBi^ 
tions  nhich  we  have  by  our  6ve  sonsiss 
only? 

I  know  two  qualities  of  vibrations  in  on 
uniform  elastic  medium,  and  I  know  no 
more.  The)'  may  be  quick  or  slow  in  vari* 
ous  degrees,  and  they  may  be  stFong  Of 
weak  in  various  degrt^cs  i  but  I  cannot  And 
any  division  of  our  sensations  that  will  make 
them  tally  with  those  divisions  of  vibra- 
tions. If  we  had  no  other  scnsalions  but 
thofie  of  {i^arini^,  the  theory  would  answer 
well;  for  sounds  are  either  aente  or  grave^ 
wliicli  may  answer  to  quick  or  stow  vibra* 
tions ;  or  they  are  loud  or  tow,  which  an- 
swer tn  strong  or  weak  vibrations  But 
then  we  Imve  no  variety  of  Tibratbna  cor- 
responding to  the  immeoBii  Tariety  of  amvi*  * 
ations  which  we  have  by  sigh  t^  smelt,  tait^ 
and  toueh. 

Dr  Hartley  has  endeavoui^  tn  find  out 
other  two  qualities  of  vibrationgi ;  to  wit^, 
that  they  may  prinuLrily  atfect  one  fiart  of 
the  brain  or  another,  and  that  they  may 
vary  in  their  direction  according  as  they 
enter  by  difTerent  external  nerves  ;  but  tbeae 
[fJ3]  seem  to  be  added  to  make  a  n amber; 
for,  as  far  aa  we  know,  vibrations  in  an 
utiiforni  cbuftie  Hubatance  spread  over  tbe 
whole,  and  in  all  directions.  However, 
that  we  may  be  tiberaL,  we  sliali  grant  hiju 
funr  diflerent  Idnde  of  vibrations,  each  of 
them  having  as  many  degrees  aa  he  pletaaes. 
Can  he,  or  any  omn,  reduce  alt  our  sena*' 
tions  to  four  kinds  ?  We  have  five  senaea, 
and  by  each  of  Ibem  a  variety  of  seneations, 
more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  the 
varieti^  we  are  able  to  coneeive  in  vibra^ 
tion». 

Dr  Hartley,  indeed,  was  ^ensibld  of  the 
difBeulty  of  finding  vibrations  to  suit  all  the 
variety  of  our  senrntions.  Wm  extensive 
knowledge  of  physiolo^  and  pathology 
conld  yield  him  hut  a  fet^ble  aid  ;  and^  tlier»- 
fore,  be  Is  ofien  reduced  to  the  ncccsaity  of 
heapinf  atippoatdon  upon  suppodtion,  eon- 
jeoture  upon  conjecture,  to  give  some  credit 
bility  to  his  hypothcais ;  and^  in  seeking  out 
Vibrations  which  may  correspond  with  the 
sensations  of  one  fienae,  he  seems  to  forgsl 
tluLt  those  must  be  omitted  which  have  beoQ 
appro jirtated  to  another. 

rhiloBOphens  I  lave  aeeuunted  in  some  de- 
gree for  onr  various  sensations  of  sound  by 
the  vibrations  of  elastic  air ;  but  it  is  Lo  b« 
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observed,  first,  That  we  know  that  such  vi- 
brations do  really  exist ;  and,  seeondfy.  That 
they  tally  exactly  with  the  most  remarkable 
phaenomena  of  sound.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
shew  how  any  vibration  should  produce  the 
sensation  of  sound.  This  must  be  resolved 
into  the  will  of  Qod,  or  into  some  cause 
altogether  unknown.  But  we  know  that, 
as  the  vibration  is  strong  or  weak,  the 
sound  is  loud  or  low ;  we  know  that,  as  the 
vibration  is  quick  or  slow,  the  sound  is 
acute  or  grave.  We  can  point  out  that 
relation  of  synchronous  vibrations  which 
produces  harmony  or  discord,  and  that 
relation  of  successive  vibrations  which  pro- 
duces melody ;  and  all  this  is  not  conjec- 
tured, but  proved  by  a  sufficient  induction. 
This  account  of  sounds,  therefore,  is  philo- 
sophical :  although,  peiiiaps,  there  may  be 
many  thbgs  relating  to  sound  that  we  can- 
not account  for,  and  of  which  the  causes 
remain  latent.  The  connections  described 
[941  in  this  branch  of  philosophy  are  the 
work  of  Qod,  and  not  the  fancy  of  men. 

If  anything  similar  to  this  could  be  shewn 
in  accounting  for  all  our  sen^tions  by 
vibrations  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  it  would  deserve  a  place 
m  sound  philosophy ;  but,  when  we  are  told 
of  vibrations  in  a  substance  which  no  man 
could  ever  prove  to  have  vibrations,  or  to 
be  capable  of  them ;  when  such  imaginary 
vibrations  are  brought  to  account  for  all  our 
sensations,  though  we  can  perceive  no  cor- 
respondence in  their  variety  of  kind  and 
degree  to  the  variety  of  sensations — the  con- 
nections described  in  such  a  system  are  the 
creatures  of  human  imagination,  not  the 
work  of  God. 

The  rays  of  light  make  an  impression 
upon  the  optic  nerves  ;  but  they  make  none 
upon  the  auditory  or  olfactory.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  make  an  impression  upon 
the  auditory  nerves ;  but  none  upon  the 
optic  or  the  olfactory.  The  effluvia  of 
bodies  make  an  impression  upon  the  olfac- 
tory nerves ;  but  make  none  upon  the  optic 
or  auditory.  No  man  has  been  able  to  give 
a  shadow  of  reason  for  this.  While  this  is 
the  case,  is  it  not  better  to  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  those  impressions 
made  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  in  percep- 
tion, than  to  flatter  our  pride  with  the  con- 
ceit of  knowledge  which  we  have  not,  and 
to  adulterate  philosophy  with  the  spurious 
brood  of  hypotheses  ?• 

•  Rcid  appeari  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  work*  and  theory  of  Bonnet.^  With  our  author'! 
•trictures  on  the  nhyfiolngical  hTpothetri.  the  reader 
mar  compare  thoaeof  Tetent,  in  hia  «•  Versuche." 
and  of  Scwatt  in  hia*'  Philocophical  Eaaaya.'*..H. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FALSE     CONCLUSIONS     nitAWN      PROM      TUB 
IMPKSSSIONS  BEFOEB  MBNTIONBO. 

SoMB  philosophers  among  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  among  the  modems,  imagined 
that  man  is  nothmg  but  a  piece  of  matter, 
so  curiously  organized  that  the  impressions 
of  external  objects  produce  in  it  sensation, 
perception,  remembrance,  abd  all  the  other 
operations  [95]  we  are  conscious  of.*  This 
foolish  opinion  could  only  take  its  rise  from 
observing  the  constant  connection  which 
the  Author  of  Nature  hath  established  be- 
tween certain  impressions  made  upon  otir 
senses  and  our  perception  of  the  objects  by 
which  the  impression  is  made ;  from  which 
they  weakly  inferred  that  those  impressions 
were  the  proper  efficient  causes  of  the  corw 
responding  perception. 

But  no  reasoning  is  more  fallacious  than 
this---that,  because  two  things  are  always 
conjoined,  therefore  one  must  be  the  cause 
of  the  oUier,  Day  and  night  have  been 
joined  in  a  constant  succession  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world;  but  who  is  so  foolish 
as  to  conclude  from  this  that  day  is  the 
cause  of  night,  or  night  the  cause  of  the 
following  day  ?  There  is  indeed  nothing 
more  ridiculuus  than  to  imagine  that  any 
motion  or  modification  of  matter  should  pro- 
duce thought. 

If  one  should  tell  of  a  telescopcso  exactly 
made  as  to  have  the  power  of  seeing ;  of  a 
whispering  gallery  that  had  the  power  of 
heanng ;  of  a  cabmet  so  nicely  framed  as  to 
have  the  power  of  memory ;  or  of  a  machine 
so  delicate  as  to  feel  pain  when  it  was 
touched— such  absurdities  are  so  shocking  to 
common  sense  that  they  would  not  find  belief 
even  among  savages;  yet  it  is  the  same 
absurdity  to  think  that  the  impressions  of 
external  objects  upon  the  machine  of  our 
bodies  can  be  the  real  efficient  cause  of 
thought  and  perception. 

Passing  this,  therefore,  as  a  notion  too 
absurd  to  admit  of  reasoning,  another  con- 
clusion very  generally  made  by  philoso- 
phers is,  that,  in  perception,  an  impression 
is  made  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  upon  the 
organ,  nerves,  and  brain.  Aristotle,  as 
was  before  observed,  thought  that  the  form 
or  image  of  the  object  perceived,  enters  by 


•  The  Stoict  are  reprehended  for  lucli  a  doctrine 
by  Boethius:— 

•'  Quondam  porticut  attuht 
Otwcuroa  inmiuro  senci, 

gui  sencut  et  imagine* 
oorporibuii  extimia 
Credant  roentibus  imprimi* 
Vt  quondam  celeri  stylo 
Mot  est  cquore  paginae 
Quae  nullas  habeat  notas 
Pi  CAM  flgereUtenw."  ftc 
The  tabu/a  rasa  remounta,  howevi-r,  to  ArUtuUf 
•indeed  to  Plato— a«  an  illustration.'- U. 
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ttmomm  of  mosc,  tmd  Btnkei  upon  the 
DiM.*  Mr  IIimM  give»  ibe  name  of  iin* 
prcalofiA  to  aU  oar  peremunM^  lo  aU  our 
fummtimiM,  jmd  wen  to  toe  «lijectf  «4ikii 
Mr  Locks  afflnns  t«7  po«l^ 
T  I  ii4j  iikfti  of  ftxteiiMl  obj«etA  mrt 

f  ffl)   iti  (*ut  mlQik  by  bupulaifY 

'  lti«:  tiul/  WAj  we  can  conoetre 
t  r' »i.  "m/*    It  ouglit,  hove^er,  tci 

Im      I  utiee  to  Mr  Locke,  thai  he 

nrr-i.:  uori  in  Iiis  £r«t  letter  tot  b« 

ili>*ii(>^i  i#f  VV*iri5t»lerj  and  ppt*nuBed,  in  tbc 
jtr^t  vfJiiion  uf  hk  Ei»ay,  to  have  that  piift- 
B«g9  rM^fted  $  bat,  dtber  from  forgetful- 
noM  in   tbi   iJVtlMri  or  tiegljgence  in  ilic 

MOj^l  editMnit  r}iavc  soon. 

Tb^ra  ii  UO  prejudice  more  natunl  to 
itiftfi  than  to  (?oncciro  of  the  mind  <ui  buy- 
ing loinL'  BimihCudi2  to  bodj  m  ita  opera- 
tkni.  Meii«*  mem  have  been  prono  to 
fnugltui  ikia%  ■«  bodies  u«  put  in  motion 
W  tomt  Imfmlfle  or  imprettion  nutde  upon 
wma  hf  oontiguouA  bodioe,  bo  the  mitid  h 
Hiadi  to  think  and  to  perceive  by  »ome  jm^ 
prc««|on  nmd^e  ujioii  it^  or  some  iinpttW 
givi:!!).  to  it  hy  Kimtlguaim  objeci&.  If  we 
bftvu  itUf^U  a  riotit)!)  uf  fhe  msnd  lut  Homer 
bftd  of  itiH  gt^fii — who  mi|fht  be  bruised  or 
woutidwfl  Willi  MWfirdi*  and  tipoara— we  may 
theii  imdnrNUiiid  what  b  meant  by  impreA-. 
n\mm  timili?  upon  it  hy  a  body ;  bnt,  if  we 
t'ortreivi*  ihv  niind  to  ho  imnmteriai — of 
Vihwh  I  thtfik  wo  huve  very  xiniti^  praofa — 
wii  nimi]  titid  it  diftlcult  in  attix  a  meiLtiing 

ThiTe  id  a  Hguriitii  u  mean  in  jj  of  tmpres- 
mcniM  on  tbo  miud  wbieb  i»  wfU  ftidhoriz^dj 
and  of  which  wo  took  notie*?  itiibeohfrerva. 
tlons  Tiindo  oij  tJiat  wor*l  j  Ijut  Ihis  riti^ning 
ajiplio*  only  to  oU)*^rt*  tliiit  arc  interDHiinjT, 
To  ftny  that  mi  oUjtHit  which  I  see  with  pcr- 
f(M3t  iiidiUcrLMtcii  umkcH  an  impninlon  «]i«>ii 
my  mind,  ii»  nut,  jmi  1  apprehend,  good 
Eligliah.  if  phihthfkpb'.'rw  mvan  no  more 
but  ttuit  I  PMio  thi4  ohjve(,  ^vjiy  f!ihon]d  they 
invent  au  impmpi^r  plitiuv  to  o)(pfM»  whnt 
eirttrv  man  know*  how  to  »pf«ti  in  plain 
ICnulinh  p 

lh]t  it  id  evident,  tmm  the  manner  In 
^^1,...i,  ti  ;-  j^hriMio  Js  uped  by  modem  pbilo* 
*•  i  Ibey  maaii,  not  barvly  to  ht- 

I<i  M«>  p#rcelYingaii  obiei.%  hitt  to 

e^pUm  \\w  manner  of  perecpttoii*  They 
think  that  the  object  p4inpeivf»d  ^ctii  upon 
tin*  tiuiid  in  s*iniu  way  sdinilinr  to  tliat  in 
whit*li  Clio  tMjdy  aet**  ri|H>n  another,  by 
n»ak»ugtUj)  an  jmprf*«iifrrMipnti  it>  The 
fanpmaiiui  u|kjn  iht-  nimd  is  coiiceivrd  to 
\m  iimieLhing  *hi«n?Mi  the  mind  ia  alto- 
Ittbtr  pusif«|  And  haa  mmo  oHecl  pru- 


iad  H.)    At  «if 


ifiliflr  m  Afteiorla    (Ser  Mom  iC 
r«(li^  lh»  tnpf  «iim  rmi   ininipiwl 


dueed  in  it  by  the  <i>hjeet.  But  tliii  ia  a 
hypotheaia  vrbicb  eontradkis  the  eomnuiii 
MBie  of  niMikiad,  and  which  ought  not  t«» 
b«  idmitt^d  wiyiout  prool 

When  I  look  mpoD  tbo  wait  of  my  taa^ 
the  « ad  does  not  aet  at  aB,  nor  ia  capable 
of  actU}g ;  the  p«rceivitig  it  ia  an  aet  or 
operation  In  me.  That  tfaia  ia  the  raimxuon 
apprehension  of  m^Mititui  with  regard  Ut 
perception,  ti>  ev^idfeni  from  the  mjumer  of 
expreeeing  it  in  all  iangaage& 

The  vulgar  give  tbetnselvea  no  tivilhlo 
how  they  peftseivo  ohjeoU^thcry  expl^eea 
wimt  they  are  consctOQi  ofj  and  they  expru« 
it  with  propriety  i  bntpbiloaopbera  have  an 
avidity  to  know  how  we  perceive  objocts  i 
and,  eoneeiviDg  ume  dimiiitude  botween  a 
body  that  k  put  in  motion^  and  a  mind  that 
is  made  to  perceive,  they  are  led  to  think 
that;r  )^  ^'^^  body  must  receive  some  impulse 
to  make  it  move,  so  the  mind  must  rt^i-eive 
some  injpuls©  or  imprecision  to  maki-  it  |jer- 
ceive*  'fhis  analogy  seema  to  be  04 j ufimied, 
hy  observmg  that  we  pereeive  objcets  only 
when  they  make  aome  impresalon  upon  th^ 
organs  of  set^fio,  and  upon  tiie  nervE»  at  id 
brain ;  but  it  ought  to  be  ot«cnred,  thftt 
sueh  is  the  nature  of  body  that  tt  ciinnoi 
change  its  atate^  but  by  £!ome  force  impressed 
upon  it.  This  is  not  the  nature  of  mind* 
All  that  we  know  about  it  ftbew^  it  to  be  in 
itM  nature  living  and  active,  aud  to  liave 
the  power  of  perception  in  its  cun&tituiion^, 
but  etui  within  tbotje  Umits  to  whieh  it  m 
confined  hy  the  lawa  of  Nature, 

It  appi-are,  therefore,  that  this  phreue  at 
the  mind"' ft  having  inipresfiioua  made  upon 
it  by  coTporea.1  objecta  in  peroeption,  ia 
ettbf^r  %  pbrase  without  any  distinct  mean^ 
ingt  i^tid  contrary  to  the  propriety  of  the 
KjigUfih  \anf?nugc,  or  it  is  grouiided  upon 
an  hy|}othcsiA  whieh  ii  destitute  of  prouF* 
On  thftt  at-oountj  though  we  grant  tluU  in 
perception  there  ia  an  impreBsion  made 
u|mn  the  organ  of  \^M\  genae,  and  upon  tbo 
nerven  and  brain,  wo  do  not  adniit  that 
the  object  inak«a  any  impreaeion  upon  the 
mind. 

There  ia  another  ounduaton  dmwn  from 
the  iinpresftion*  made  upon  the  bmb  in 
perception,  which  \  conceive  to  have  no 
solid  foundation,  though  it  has  been  adopted 
Tciy  generally  by  ph  iVoftop  hers,  J  t  is,  that, 
by  the  impresaions  made  on  the  brain, 
intsfea  are  formed  of  the  object  |iereeived  ; 
and  that  the  mind,  being  aeat«d  iii  the  braia 
oa  ita  ehainhi*r  of  presence,  immcdia|«ly 
perceives  tboao  imi^  only,  and  baa  no 
perception  of  tbt  s.temal  object  hut  by 
ibem.  Tbk  imsImii  of  04ir  pertjeiving  ev- 
tsftiftl  objcdSi  Dol  xmmedLately,  but  in  oer- 
tai»  imifesor  tpede*  of  them  conveyed  hj 
tho  tien9i?s,  seems  to  lie  the  most  andUol 
phi  tosoph  teal  hypotbe*i§  wv  have  on  IIm 
aubjocl   of  perceptitin,  and  lo  bav©  with 
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Miydl  tArialioofl  retidned  its  ftulhoritj  to 
this  day. 

Aristotlfii  aa  tvnii  before  observed,  nuun- 
tained,  that  the  Bpecios^  iitmges,  tir  forms 
of  extvniril  objoets,  coming  from  the  object, 
&re  iiupri;e&ed  uq  the  inliitL  Th«  foUowei^ 
of  DcmocH^iiH  ftfid  Epicurus  bcid  the  same 
thing,  with  regard  to  ^tender  tilm^  of  6ub- 
tik  matter  com  In  |^  from  tho  objoet,  that 
Atistotle  did  witii  regiird  to  his  immateriiil 
fipecies  or  fc*nna> 

Arbtotle  thought  every  object  of  human 
underBtandiiig  enters  &t  firei  bj  the  senses  ;• 
and  that  the  nottonfl  got  by  them  Jire  by 
the  powera  of  the  mind  reHnetJ  t^nd  splrit- 
tializetl^  BO  IL8  at  last  to  become  objecU  of 
the  most  iiahhme  and  abetrmcted  Bcbnce& 
PbtO]  op  the  other  hand^  had  a  Tery  mean 
cpinUui  of  all  the  knowledge  we  get  by  the 
wemm^  H&  thought  it  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  Icnowledge,  And  could  not  be  the 
found&tioti  of  tvcieneo ;  bt^eauue  the  objeotj 
of  leiiBe  Are  individuHU  only «  and  are  m  a 
tOBB/taai  flttot  Ufttion.  A  LI  ficienco,  aceording 
to  him,  must  be  employed  about  those 
eternal  aud  immutable  ideas  whit!h  existed 
h^kivn  the  objects  of  eeiiee,  uid  are  not  Liable 
to  aiiy  changei.  I  a  tliU  thero  «u  Kn  eaaen  - 
tial  diSerence  between  the  systems  of  thc^^e 
two  philoBophora^  [091  The  notion  of  eter- 
nal and  immutable  ideua,  which  Plato  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pythn^oreaii  nehoolf  Vtik» 
totally  rejected  by  Aribtotle,  who  held  it  oh 
A  nmxim,  that  there  is  uothiug  in  tlie  intel- 
lect^ which  WM  not  at  first  m  the  senses. 

Bat,  notwithstattdiJij;  tbisgrtr^^t  difference 
in  thofie  t^'o  ancient  ey&temaf  they  might 
botli  agree  aa  to  tho  manner  iti  which  w^ 
perceive  object  s  by  our  aetisea  t  and  that 
Ihey  did  9o^  I  think,  is  probable  ;  becauee 
Aristotle^  a»  fiir  i&s  I  know,  neither  tvik&i 
notice  of  any  difleranee  between  biiii»e*f 
and  bU  master  upon  thin  pouii,  nor  kvEi 
claim  to  lib  theory  of  the  mMiuer  of  our 
perceiving  objecte  aA  his  own  invcntiou. 
It  ill  Rtill  more  probable,  from  the  hinta 
which  Plato  giret*  in  the  seventh  book  ofhia 
Republic,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
W9  pafiseiro  the  objects  of  senac ;  which  he 
eomparatta  penous  in  a  deep  and  dark  cave, 
who  Bee  not  eittema)  object*  themselves  but 
only  their  t^lmdows,  by  a  light  lei  into  the 
oave  tltruugb  a  amidl  opeuinK.i- 

It  seetna,  therefore,  probalde  that  tlte  Py- 
Iha^reans  and  Platonkta  agreed  with  the 
Penjpatetica  in  this  general  theorf  of  per- 
ception^ to  w\t,  that  the  objects  of  sense 

•  Thii  \tn  Tf-ry  tt^ubtftil  boitiit,  and  buivcord. 
Ifiily  diYhM  h\%  m]fmwn.  TriH  &n  twq^Ai^d  to 
pfvfvr,  rn  irieon^  tide,  that  Arido^L'  kln{ii!d  alt  our 

■nitt  on  Ihr  frttirr^  rh^f  ht  TiewitJ  iir»kei!tnljt  u  AfhiTd- 
iMf*  "4iU(nt  i«|tiWtTp  fnf  it  to  be. 

<p»"  "  -if  rhe  n*»»»e  md  ntcm^^ej 

tih.i  :Ljanvpnwi»isd,~H. 

i   iiri.i  m,,iij.T   iiinh*j««  tti*  tntstilnpr  tif  Pkta^i 
II mile  or  thr  ct^e.    Sw  \stiaw^  uud^  ^  I  Id— H. 
lift,  lOQ] 


are  perceired  only  by  certain  images,  or 
ahadows  of  them.  Let  into  tlie  mind,  as  into 
a  camera  oij»t!u.rti,* 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  were  very 
various  with  regard  to  the  Eieat  of  the  soul 
Since  it  Ims  becu  discovered,  by  the  im- 
provements in  anatomy,  ttiat  tho  nerves 
are  the  imiimnients  of  perception,  and  of 
the  seEu^tioiia  accompanying  it^  and  that 
the  nerval  uLtintately  terminate  in  the 
bnun^'f-  it  lias  been  the  general  opinion  of 
philoiophers  that  the  bmln  ia  the  ae^^t  <£ 
the  aoul ;  and  tljat  she  perceives  the  imagea 
that  are  brought  there,  and  external  tilings, 
only  by  me&tis  of  them. 

Des  Cartes,  observing  that  the  pineal 
gland  m  the  only  part  of  the  brain  that  ia 
single,  all  the  other  parts  being  doublsj^ 
and  thinking  that  the  soul  must  have  one 
scat,  waa  determined  by  this  ( lOCI]  to  make 
that  gland  the  soul^a  habitation,  to  which, 
by  means  of  the  animal  spiritsi^  inteUigenoe 
is  brought  of  all  objeeta  that  afleet  the 
6Gnse&§ 

Others  have  not  thoBght  proper  to  con- 
Bne  the  habitation  of  the  aoul  to  the  pineal 
glanJ,  but  to  the  brain  in  general,  or  to 
some  part  of  it,  whidx  they  call  the  jcti- 
strriftm.  Even  the  great  Newton  favoured 
this  opinion,  tbouah  be  proposas  it  only  aa 
a  query,  with  tnat  mod«s4y  whiclt  dia- 
tinguiahed  him  no  Ioks  than  hi^  great  genius 
**■  Is  no t,^^ says  he,  ^*'thoKcu5oriom  of  anitnalii 
ibe  place  where  the  sent! tint  substance  ta 
present,  and  to  which  tlie  sensible  specnea  of 
things  are  brought  througli  the  ncrv^  and 
brain,  that  there  they  niay  be  perceived  by 
the  mind  present  b  that  place?  And  is 
there  not  an  incorporeal,  living,  intelHgent, 
and  omnipnrsent  Being,  who,  in  infinite 
^pace,  as  if  it  were  tn  his  scnsorium,  inti- 
mately perceive  things  thcmsetvcs,  and 
comprehends  them  jHerfectly,  as  being  pre- 
sent to  tliem ;  of  which  things,  that  prtn* 
ciple  in  ua,  which  perceives  and  thinksj 
discerns  oply,  in  its  littl«  sensoriitm,  the 
images  brought  to  it  Urrough  tbs  organa  of 
the  senses  ?''|j, 

His  great  friend  Dr  Samuel  Clarke 
adopted  the  t&am  seutiniaat  with  more  con« 
^dence.  In  hb  papsfa  to  LeibnitsVi  wa 
find  the  following  paaiafmi  "  Without 
being  present  to  the  images  of  tho  thin^ 
perceived,  it  {the  soul)  could  not  |>oisibly 
perteiire  Ibem,  A  Uving  substance  ran 
only  there  pereeive  where  it  is  present, 
either  to  the  tbuigs  tbeutselvea,  (as  tho 
omnipreaent  God  is  to  th«  whole  unlverse») 

•   Anemir.    Sevtirio*.  under ps  tiff ^t1, 

f  That  i«,  tlilcie  (h«  Uiw  of  BruUnfttui  md  lithn, 

t  Vhkh  If  rtfft  th«  cMse,  The  ilypoiihftii,  rti* 
Vprmifonn  ffrocm^ftc-i,  ar«  ntit  \tm  iinfkr  IhA.it  tfaf 
Coiurtutn — H. 

1  See  above,  p.  f  M>,  h^  nr*f  "  —  H. 

if  HeCdtT  Reid,  thne  rrudc  cfiniecttiKfl  fif  Ktwtaa 
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i>t  to  the  Images  of  thitigs,  (fts  the  soul  of 
man  m  m  It*  proper  Hefisonr.)  Nothing 
can  anj  ttiore  act,  or  be  a«ted  upon,  wberv 
It  ia  not  pt^senl,  tbui  it  can  be  wliere  it  is 
not^  We  are  sure  tbe  sotil  caonot  perceive 
whal  it  19  not  preteeat  i«i>,  beeaufie  nothing 
can  act,  or  be  actod  apoDf  vhcure  It  ia  uoV^ 

Mr  Loeke  expir^sse*  luiiuelf  so  npon 
this  point,  that,  for  the  [101]  moet  [lart, 
one  wonJd  ImagtEie  that  he  thciu|ht  that 
the  idf^afl,  or  imagea  ef  tbuig%  which  he  he* 
liiiv^  Co  be  the  imtnediale  oli^e«ts  of  per- 
c<'ptit»n,  are  impreiBtotia  tipim  the  taind  ii^ 
aelfs  ytt^  in  twme  pasBages,  he  rather 
jilaoea  them  in  the  braiiui  and  makea  them 
to  be  peFcei?ed  hj  the  xnlod  there  present, 
**  There  are  some  idea*,*'  «ty»  ho,  *'  which 
have  adTnittaoce  osdy  throni^h  tttte  Benae ; 
Atidf  if  tliG  orgftns  or  the  nerven,  which  are 
the  conduils  to  oonTey  them  from  without 
to  their  audience  in  the  braJii,  the  tnind^H 
preaeaoe  room,  if  I  maj  bo  caJl  it,  are  ao 
disordered  aa  not  to  perform  their  function, 
they  have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  bv. 

**  There  aeema  to  he  a  eosuitant  decay  of 
all  our  ideas,  even  of  Iboeo  that  are  striick 
deepest.  Tlie  picture  drawn  In  onr  mind» 
are  taid  ia  ^m|^  colours*  Whether  the 
temper  of  the  bratti  makes  ihU  difTerence, 
ilmi  in  »ome  it  reuibfi  the  characters  dim  wn 
on  It  like  rimrble,  in  other?  likefrceAtone^ 
and  in  otliera  httie  better  than  ftond,  I  sliall 
mit  enqoifie^''** 

Fnna  tbaa«  p«aifi«^  of  Mr  Loeke,  and 
fithem  of  a  like  tutu  re,  it  b  plain  that  he 
tboiighl  thiiA  there  jLre  images  of  external 
•h]«et0  c«mvej«d  to  the  brain.  But  whether 
^thought  with  De»  Cane«t  and  Newtutt, 
tlwt  the  imagea  in  the  brain  are  perceived 
by  the  mind  there  present,  or  that  tbev  are 
impriutcd  on  the  mmd  itaelf^  is  not  ao  eri^ 
d«tt. 

Now,  with  regard  to  thia  hypothesis, 
there  ate  three  thinga  that  deserve  to  be 
considered,  heeauae  the  hypothesis  leans 
upon  them  i  and,  if  any  otie  of  them  &I1,  it 
mnnt  full  to  the  gro^<L  The  ^rat  m^  That 
the  ^ul  has  its  seat,  or^  aa  Mr  Locke  calb 
iti  its  presence  room  in  the  brain.  Tlie 
aecfrtiil,  Thftt  tlii*pe  are  imajEres  formed  in 
tht'  bill  in  of  all  Che  objects  of  acnae^  The 
ihir<i^  That  the  mind  orioul  perceives  ttieaei 
ini^es  to  the  brain  i  and  tliat  it  tiorQdTSB 
not  external  objecta  lianisdiately,  bdt  ojAy 

r^rcetvea  them  by  means  of  those  hnae^s. 
102)  ^^ 

Asto  the^fj/  polnl—tbat  the  soul  has  its 


•  No  ffCBt  mnm  ^houUt  i»  |«h|  nn  tudi  ntwM&TC 

tpoluL  ft  li  ttui  e^«Ttn«JlM:nT0.     Sev 

tr-t  u  p^hiff*  4iPf  I  rr  ^hkrn  fur  i3r  Clmfke 
tf  I'Ot,  I  fie  i->|*inWMi  «f  Um  I  r>-[,rR«filcd  i 

flit  he  d«ii«l  Uft  tJw  tDLii4  ^  '  k4  &r  iiniiiii«- 

a*mtt  hiuntkdge  of  waiii  r  ,    KJiSc^iVtoni^ 

fiat  or  U%ii  acain.    %m  lituir  ^  ^  t  L 


seal  in  the  brain—this,  surely,  n  not  so  wdl 
establifihetl    as  tJmt  we  can  safely  hnild  i 
other  principlee  upon  it.     There  ba¥e  beedij 
rarioua  opinions  and  much  dl^»ntation  ahonft  i 
the  ptaee  of  spirits :  whether  they  have  a 
place  ?  azkdt  if  they  ha  ire,  how  they  occupy 
that  place  ?     After  men  had  fonght  in  the  J 
dark  abont  those  poirita  for  ages,  the  wber  \ 
part  seem  to  have  left  off  disputing  aboat  ' 
them,  a^  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties. 

As  lo  theBeamd  point^ — ^that  images  of  nil 
the  ohjecta  of  sense  are  formed  in  the  bratn  — 
we  mt^y  retjtnre  to  affirm  that  there  it  no 
proof  nor  probability  of  this,  with  re^;aj>d  to 
any  of  the  objects  of  seujie  ;  aitd  thAC^  with 
rcgarvl  to  the  ^rpoater  part  of  them,  ii  is  \ 
words  without  any  mcanin^^* 

We  luLve  not  the  least  evidence  that  tlws 
image  of  any  external  ohjeel  »s  fonned  in 
the  brain.  The  bram  has  been  dkseete4  | 
times  innnmerable  by  the  nicest  an 
tomista  ;  every  part  of  tt  exari lined  by  th«  I 
naked  eye,  iirnl  with  the  help  of  micrOBcope§  ^  ] 
but  no  ^'c^ti^i:  of  an  image  of  any  external  | 
ubject  was  ever  found.  The  brain  seev 
to  be  the  most  improper  substance  that  a 
be  Imagined  for  reoeiriiig  or  retaining  iautg'e%>  J 
being  a  soft,  moist^  medullary  substance. 

But  how  are  these  miages  fonoed  ?  or 
whence  do  they  ooins  ?    Says  M  r  L^^cke^  t  h  e 
organs  of  sense  and  nerves  convey  them  from 
without.      This  is  just    the    Arlfltoteltaii 
hyptliesis  of  sensible  speciNt^  which  modem 
philoioptieni  baxe  been  at  great  paina  10  i 
refute,  and  which  must  be  acknowledged  1j»  i 
be  one  of  the  most  unintelligible  partj*  of 
the  Peripaletic  njj^tezn.     Tho^  who  cim- 
fiidor  8|;eciea  of  colour,  l^gtire,  soumi,  mid 
smell,  cominj^  from  the  object,  and  cnleriitjf  ] 
by  the  organs  of  Reuse,  as  a  part  of  the-j 
sehola,>^:ie  jarprm  long  ago  dbcarded  from  f 
sound  philo^pphy,  ought  to  haTe  discarded  ^ 
images  in   the    braiu   al*>itg   with    them. 
There  never  was  a  shadow  of  argunietit 
brought  by  any  author,  to  shew  tliat  an 
[IIKI]  image  of  any  external  object  ever 
entered  by  any  of  the  oigans  of  sense. 

That  cisternal  objects  make  some  impres* 
fiion  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  by  them  on 
the  nenres  and  braia,  h  gr^inted  ;  but  that 
those    impre^ons    r^^mblo    the   objects 
they  an»  made  by,  so  as  tbut  they  may  l>e 
ealled  images  of  the  objects,  ia  moAt  impro^ 
hahle.       Every  h^Mtthesis  flmt   has  been 
contrived^  shews  that  there  can  be  uo  sucll  i 
resembLance;  for  neither   the   motions  of  I 
aniaml  spirits,  n'>r  the  vihrntions  of  eksllA  j 
ebofdl^  or  of  clastic  oethcr,  or  of  theinfiuiteo-  ] 


«  II  vDuliI  be  raih  10  aMiiB»  iNit,  bcc^iiw  •  p4iU 
^dvrtf^Mr  UW9  the  term  tm^ig^tf^  Httffrtttim,  ftrtkfmt 
snd  pSaer*  *hu  it  aenom  Ih  xbe  bfAiHt  ibal  a^J 
I  N»«if «  in  rjini  1  but  i  he  idi  nd  va<  c«f«istnt  «f  ti 
enffienwl  affKtiDn,  u  or  i|i  d^lt^t  either  In 
tion  tit  iniMiiiifiALkjiij.    htf  ^«l«  It.— H . 
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FALSE  CONCLUSIONS,  &c. 


:£iJd 


hniU  putielea  of  llie  n^rv^  tmi  be  tup- 
posed  IQ  resembltj  the  oti^ectfl  by  ivhlch 
thoj  are  excited^ 

We  know  thiLt,  in  vt9.Lon,  an  image  of  the 
viaibte  object  b  formed  m  the  b4>ttom  of  the 
eye  by  the  rrnya  of  Ughu  But  we  know, 
ai«o,  tliAt  thia  imige  ainnot  tie  cimveyed  to 
the  bmln,  bemuse  th«  opilc  nerve,  »ud  »L] 
the  parls  t!mt  surround  it,  tkre  op«que  and 
impervious  to  tlie  ravet  of  light ;  and  tbere 
w  no  otlier  orgnn  of  sciino  in  whicb  miy 
iitifige  of  the  object  b  fomied< 

U  i.s  f^rtlier  to  be  observed,  that,  with 
regard  to  sonic  objects  of  aeiiM^  we  m&y 
iinderfttand  whnt  a  me&nt  by  an  image  (4 
tbem  imprinted  on  the  bruin ;  but,  witli 
HE'jpTird  to  mont  ot>je<!itii  of  ftease,^  the  phnuie 
i*  Abftfthitely  uninteUiipble,  and  convey  a  no 
ineauinj^  at  nil.  As  to  obj«et«  of  iti^ht,  f 
iinderi^tfttid  what  Is  meant  by  an  image  of 
their  ^E^nre  in  the  brain.  But  bowatudl  we 
ctineeivf  an  imnge  of  their  coin  uf-wbere  tbere 
h  nhm\atc  diLrknr«6  ?  And  as^  to  all  other 
objects  of  aenac,  exeept  llj^in*  and  coknirj 
I  am  utiahte  to  coneeive  wliat  liimcat)t  by  an 
inui^e  of  them,  l4»eC  any  man  say  what  he 
means  by  an  imaj^  of  hi^at  and  eold,  an  imti|C;e 
of  bardn€s0s  or  softness,  an  image  of  eoyiid| 
or  amellf  or  tnAte,  l*he  word  imttgt^  when 
appUef]  to  tbefte  objects  of  sense,  has  nhso- 
lutely  no  meaning.  Upon  wbst  a  weak 
foundation,  then,  does  tbi»  hypothesis  atand, 
when  it  snpjioaes  that  iiimges  of  all  tht^ 
objeets  of  lenae  are  imprinted  on  the  bruin, 

f  beit^coiiTeTed  tlrither  by  the  condnita  of  the 

»  or^n*  M)d  D6i>v«9  !  *    [  KM  ] 

The  ihitd  point  in  thit  hjpatbftiia  is^ 

f  That  the  mind  percelvea  tbe  inuin  in  the 

I  brain,  and  extemtl  objects  only  by  means 

•  of  thero,      This  is  aa  improbable  as  that 
I  there  ana  flueh  imaf-eei  to  be  perceived     1 1 

*  Onr  powers  of  perception  be  not  altogether 
fiUlaeum^^  the  objects  "ive  perceive  aii)  not 
in  otjr  bmtn,  but  without  ua,^-  We  are  so 
far  frotn  perceiving  images  in  the  brain, 
that  we  do  not  perceive  our  brain  at  all ; 
per  would  any  man  ever  have  known  that 
he  bnd  a  briiin,  if  anat^imy  had  not  dw- 
eovcrcd^  by  dissection,  that  the  brain  is  a 
constituent  part  of  the  human  W»dy. 

To  sutn  up  what  haa  been  nld  wJtb  re- 
eftrd  60  the  organs  of  pereept^n,  and  the 
inrpresdions  mado  upf*n  our  nervi:^  and 
brain.  ]t  i*  a  law  of  our  natnrt%  eatsb- 
li«hed  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
tbat  we  j»erccive  nti  eatttmal  objoet  but  1^ 


t    \\  :■*  Hnd  by  I'irlf,  lliHTll,  *f. 
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meatu  of  the  organi  givien  ua  for  tbat  pur- 
pose. But  these  organs  do  not  perceive. 
The  are  is  the  organ  of  aigbt,  but  it  aecit 
not.  A  telescope  is  an  arttHc^al  organ  of 
sight.  Tbe  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of  sight, 
but  it  eeea  as  little  as  tbe  tideBcope.  We 
know  liow  tbe  eye  forms  a  picture  of  the 
visible  object  upon  tbervtina ;  but  how  this 
picture  makes  us  see  the  object  we  know 
not ;  and  If  ejtperienee  bad  not  Informed  na 
that  such  a  picture  is  necessary  to  Tisirin, 
we  i-hould  never  have  known  it-  We  can 
^ive  no  reason  why  the  picture  on  the  re- 
tina should  be  followed  by  vision,  while  a 
like  picture  on  any  ether  part  of  the  boity 
producea  nothing  like  vision. 

It  is  likewise  a  law  of  our  nature^  that  we 
perceive  nt^t  external  objects,  unless  certain 
impresiiona  be  made  by  tbe  object  upon  the 
organ,  and  by  means  of  the  organ  upon  the 
nervM  and  brain,  Bui  of  the  nature  of 
those  impreesiona  we  are  perfectly  igiioraiit ; 
and  though  they  are  conjoined  with  percep- 
tion by  the  wilj  of  our  J^laUerj  yet  it  doea 
not  appear  that  they  have  atiy  ne(»»Nin' con- 
nection with  it  in  their  own  nature,  far  Ires 
that  they  can  be  the  proper  efficient  canse 
of  it.  [105]  We  perceive,  because  G  od  lu  a 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving,  and  not 
because  we  have  impressions  from  objects* 
Wo  perceive  notinng  without  those  iniprcs- 
j^icins,  because  our  Maker  has  limited  mml 
circumacribed  our  powers  of  perception,  by 
su  eh  la w]>  of  Nattire  aa  to  h  is  wiedom  seem  m 
meet,  and  f^ch  aa  suited  our  rank  in  bia 
cTCfltifiu.  ■ 


*   'I'tie  doctrine  of  Rvld  ind  ^ewiil,  in  n^rd  Ni 
fl«r  pefcfpiioii  fA  p^t^'nKjii  T^lnn^  bF«rt  *  rtacc  m^^ 

ni  orrititriiJtf  CAHxn      It  wvtnijHrtirrvrr.  tft  eo^rc  p<^ 


Ihi^'i 


ct  prfKlumniiir  iti   iui  f     H  re  fit   \t'u 
tiliitit  parlit    ill  piHiliiuDP  ^MvTik    i-vi 

t^llfClUfrt    *^♦**^^     *    g'Cl4tPTi|>rl,  Cl'li 

\  lin<iimm  rt|irTtr¥itl«  dorct        1 

pit  rt'Lit  OtMfrnfldril*  Iqcli'li  th  v    i 
ttiriiUTrt,  tsf'ir  n-M!  r 'tnTfiUTS -ti'-i 

,l|,pi,; 
i'^HH i 

«Ul    I'irt  ttix  ■-.    ^-    :.. - 

II V  b  ffiifif*  «Mf  lit  v*ih*i  li4t«U4|t«t,  iwf  ttf»«LMi;i«  y  I 
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ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 


[essav  ju 


CHAPTER  V. 


OV  rKWCEPTlOf?. 


In  speaking  csf  the  tmpitiigsiQ'Tis  made  on 
our  organs  iu  perception,  we  liuild  ^p«»n 
f^ts  borrowed  (torn  anatomy  arad  physio- 
logy, for  which  we  havt?  the  testimony  of 
our  senfiea*  But,  being  now  to  ii|>eiik  of 
pereepiian  itgelfj  which  h  m\v)y  an  act  of 
the  muid,  we  mnst  mppcul  to  tinothcr 
authority.  The  opcradtins  of  onr  mitids 
are  knr>wn,  not  by  wnsc,  but  by  conecious- 
nts&f  the  anthority  of  wliich  m  us  certmn 
Had  as  irresistible  as  thut  of  Hene^. 

In  ordctj  Iioh  ever,  to  our  Imvmg  a  distinct 
notion  of  any  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  it  is  not  ennu|i^h  that  we  be  con^ielons 
of  tliem ;  for  all  men  have  this  con^iouanee& 
It  is  farther  necessary  that  we  attend  to  them 
while  tbeyare  exerted,  and  reflect  u^Kfn  them 
with  care,  while  they  are  recent  and  fresh 
in  our  memory.  It  ia  necessary  ihatj  by 
employing  nurselvea  fre€|ueutlj  in  this  way, 
we  get  the  habtt  of  this  attention  and  rcflee* 
tion ;  and^  therefore^  for  the  proof  of  faets 
whicii  I  nball  have  occasion  to  mention  upon 
this  subject,  I  can  only  appeal  to  the  reader's 
own  tbougbtRi,  wlicther  such  facta  arc  not 
fll^reeahle  to  wl^at  he  ia  couscious  of  in  hia 
tmn  Qiind,     [  im] 

If,  ther*;fore,  we  attend  to  that  apt  of 
our  mind  which  weeall  the  perception  of  an 
external  object  of  senBe,  we  shall  find  in  it 
th^e  three  things: — Fir*i^  Sonae  con- 
ception or  notion  of  the  object  percetved  j 
Stcamdiy,  A  atnuig  and  irrcsistililo  convic- 
tion and  belief  of  its  present  existence  ;  and| 
Thinify^  That  tliis  conviction  and  belief  are 
immediate,  and  not  the  effect  of  reaiwiuing. ' 

Firti^  It  is  impossible  to  perceive  an 
ohject  without  having  aoin®  notion  or  con* 
eeplton  of  that  which  we  perceive.  Wo 
may,  in  deed ,  conceive  an  object  which  wc 
do  not  perceive  5  but,  when  we  perceive  the 
object,  we  mnat  have  some  conception  nf  it 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  we  have  ctimmonly 
a  more  clear  and  steady  notion  of  the  object 
while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from 
miemory  or  imagination  when  it  ia  not  per- 
ceived* Yet,  even  in  percept  ion,,  tlie  notioti 
which  our  senses  give  of  the  object  ma^  hf^ 
more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less  diMinet,  in 
aUposeible  degrees 

ThuJ}  we  see  more  distinctlj^  an  obje^  at 
a  finaU  than  at  a  j^reat  dii^tance.  An  object 
at  a  great  diirtance  la  seen  more  distinctiy  in 


tuanphibttUT  nuHainque  hujut  tei  Ideun  liitifrt!'  pew 
le»it  Si  *# pf)  ndl  Dtuni,  i  ri*JitoinJm  adircndamu*, 
riiifvi|ye  vctt  >trrvnftrjiiiriii*»  nihl  hit  erll  nb^curi^ 
tik^tid  L>fll<iiiitn  el'irlf^fitne  iiUciNgFmtt*,  ct  qtOdcm  ^i^ 
ctUMHra  «|iii  itriiiiatii ;  quir  perfcctfuffni  drmum 
fit  icieuUiL''— H* 

•  Set  alwrftp  pu  IflS*.  a^  not*  •  ^  p  \  H^,  h,  DQtt  ■ : 
ind  ^^^  C— kT 


a  clear  than  in  a  foggy  day.  An  object 
seen  Indistinctly  with  the  naked  eyi^,  on 
account  of  its  sniaUness,  may  be  s^n  dis- 
tinctly with  a  microgc^pe,  llie  objecta  in 
this  room  will  be  «een  by  a  person  in  the 
room  less  and  less  distinctly  as  the  light  of 
the  day  fails;  they  pais  yirough  all  the 
various  degrees  of  oLstinctness  according  to 
the  degrees  of  the  tight,  and,  at  laal,  in 
total  dailcness  they  are  not  seen  at  all. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  objects  of  sight 
is  so  easily  applied  to  the  objects  of  the 
tiihcr  senses^  tkat  the  application  xmj  l» 
left  to  the  reader. 

In  a  matter  so  obvious  ta  every  person 
ctipabie  of  rejection,  »t  ift  necea^iry  flnly 
farther  tn  olvwerve,  that  the  notion  which 
we  get  of  an  object,  merely  by  our  external 
sense,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
more  scientific  notion  which  a  man,  come  to 
the  years  of  understanding,  may  have  of  the 
fiame  obji.'et,  by  attending  to  itji  various 
attrihutCH,  or  to  its  Yariotia  parts,  and  their 
re ta tion  t*>  each  otherj  and  lo  the  wholes 
[  I U 7 ]  Th us,  the  notion  which  a  child  has  of 
a  jack  for  roasting  meat,  will  be  acknr>w  lodged 
to  be  very  different  from  that  of  a  man  i^ho 
under!ttands  its  construction,  and  perceives 
the  relalton  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  whole.  The  child  eiees  the  jaek  and 
every  part  of  it  as  well  afi  the  mat*.  The 
child,  therefore,  has  all  the  notion  of  it 
which  eiglit  gives  ;  whatever  there  is  morts 
in  the  notion  which  the  man  forraa  of  it, 
must  be  derived  from  other  powers  of  the 
mind  J  which  may  afterwards  he  explained 
This  observation  is  made  here  only  that  we 
may  not  confound  the  operations  of  differ- 
ent powers  of  the  mind,  which  by  being 
at  way  p  eon  joined  after  we  grow  up  to  under- 
standing, at eapt  to  pass  foroneand  the  same. 

Snamdfy^  In  perception  we  not  <wily  have 
a  notion  more  or  less  distinct  of  Ih©  objeel 
perceived,  but  also  an  irresistible  conviction 
and  belief  of  its  exietence*  This  is  always 
the  case  when  we  are  certain  that  we  per- 
ceive iti  There  may  Ims  a  perception  so 
faint  and  indistinct  as  to  leave  ua  In  doubt 
whether  we  perceive  the  object  or  not, 
1'hutt,  when  a  star  begins  to  twinkle  a»  tlie 
light  of  the  sun  withdrawft^  one  may,  for  a 
bhort  time^  think  he  seea  it  without  being 
certain,  until  the  perception  DCquire  some 
strength  and  Htcadiness,  When  a  ship  just 
begins  to  appear  in  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
horizon,  we  may  atfinit  t>e dubious  whether 
we  per<'<Mve  it  or  not ;  but  when  the  percep- 
tion is  iu  any  degree  clear  and  steady,  there 
remains  no  tlotibt  of  itn  reality ;  and  when 
the  reality  of  tiie  perception  b  ascertainedp 
the  eidfiltnceof  the  object  yierceived  can  no 
longer  be  donbted.* 


wlilch  *ip^  tf^-iwtf  and  1H«I  whW'li  u  f^ewrcd.  /hHn 
riOti.  1071 
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By  the  Imva  nf  ftU  luUiona,  in  the  most 
^lemn  judtcbl  triab,  wheraiii  ineD^B  for- 
%an^  mad  \W^  ar«  nt  BlUkkef  the  aetitence 
piWHi  aeoofding  to  the  ti^imotijir  of  eve  or 
car  witnesses  of  good  credit.  An  iipri|;hi 
Judge  wiU  give  a  fair  hearini^  to  every  objt^* 
tkm  tliai  can  be  mack  to  tbc  iotogrlty  of  & 
witucsi,  and  altow  it  to  l^  poBsiMe  that  he 
maj  be  florfii|]t<ed ;  but  no  jud^  will  ever 
■ttf^»ese  that  witae««s  to a^  lie  tm posed  ttpon 
hy  trust  inn  t"  th^ir  eves  and  eJire.  And  if 
A  scvptical  oninfet  f^Uould  plead  agalnjit  the 
testinioiiy  of  the  witnesses^  that  they  had 
no  otlier  tv^leiioe  for  what  thvy  [108]  de* 
dared  but  the  testitiienjr  of  their  eym  and 
^  carsi,  aiid  tlmt  we  mgbt  not  to  put  £0  mneb 
'  faitli  tn  oar  senses  aa  to  depriire  otcn  of  life 
or  fmrtniic  opon  tlieir  teslimonj,  Burrty  no 
upright  jadiiQ  would  admit  a  pL^  of  this 
kind,  i  believe  no  couneei,  however  ecep^ 
tical,  ever  dared  toaflbraueh  an  aifument ; 
anfL,  if  it  waA  ofl«ied,  it  would  be  njocted 
with  diiuiain. 

Can  any  stronger  proof  be  flvf?Ti  that  it 
i«  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind  timt 
the  evidettce  of  sentfe  k  a  kind  of  erideuce 
whieh  we  nmy  ii«;urpty  re^st  upon  in  the 
tnoet  motfientoon  conce^rns  of  mankind  ; 
tb«t  it  is  A  kind  of  evideoee  against  which 
wo  onirlit  nnt  to  iteit  may  wjoniagg  and^ 
Iborrfurc,  rhat  to  fmaim  eiHier  for  oragaii^Ht 
It  is  an  insole  to  ctimmon  srasse? 

The  whole  cnnduet  of  mankmd  in  t!te 
daily  oeeurrenees  «f  life,  m  well  ma  tlie  so- 
lemn  procedtit^  of  jodieaCoriea  itt  the  triaJ 
of  aiQ9«8  eivil  jLnJ  eriminalt  cJetnonatratoBi 
lltia>  I  know  only  of  two  ejceieptioiua  that 
tllaj  hm  offered  against  thh  beiijjg  the  uni- 
vefml  belief  of  mavikind. 
^  Ttie  first  eieeptlon  Ib  that  of  Bomo  luna- 
tiea  wbo  have  bet- n  per^tmded  of  things  that 
seem  to  onntrmdict  the  elear  tistimony  of 
tb^  seoMS.  It  m  iaid  there  bmre  been 
Ittoatiei  and  hypo«lioBdHMy  penons,  who 
•erworiy  beKo%od  tlMttnlves  to  be  made  of 
gbm ;  and,  in  oOMnqotBee  of  thift^  lived  in 
Dontinuai  terror  d  llATiBf  tbeir  brittle  frMne 
shivered  intc»  pteeesi. 

All  I  iiATQ  to  aay  to  this  is^  that  our 
mittda,  in  nor  pfeaenft  slalet,  9if%  M  well  aa 
«rarbiMi«i»li«bl»toBtift&g^dborden;  andy 
aa  we  do  not  jodg«  of  th«  mMmxwA  oowtitti* 
tion  of  the  bod v  from  the  diaoffJstiqT'dbi^ 
caeea  In  which  it  m  stibjeet  fpooi  agcMsPt^ 
m  neither  ought  wf  to  Jodge  of  the  natufvi 
■Ower«  of  the  mi  ml  from  ila  disordera,  but 
fteoi  its  aovDd  atate.  It  b  mtittni  to  nan, 
snd  aoBSMm  to  ihm  ^tocin,  to  te<ro  two 
thonda  and  two  fee« ;  ^  1  hn^  aova  a  ttuu, 
and  R  very  ingeoi(?as  ofie,  who  wan  bora 
wiiliout  eitber  hand*  or  feet.  [lOPj  H  ia 
naturaJ  Co  man  to  have  UeMm  Mfperior  to 
tlkoee  of  bfntee  j  v«t  w»  mo  aem«  Mif  1- 
dnals  whoiv  fteuliJes  arc  not  equal  to  tHoae 
«f  wmmy  bmtes  i  And  ih«  wiw^t  man  mnv, 
[1081-1  Ii>] 


by  v&rioan  accidenCS)  be  reduced  to  thii 
etal&  General  rules  that  regard  iKtiae 
whose  inteUeets  lire  eound  are  not  over<- 
tfarowfi  by  instances  of  nien  wliose  intellects 
are  htirt  by  any  eonntitutioiial  or  iLccidi^ut^iJ 
disorder. 

The  other  eaeeptton  that  may  be  tnade 
to  tho  prin^ple  w«  have  laid  down  Is  that 
of  aome  pbikeopfaers  who  have  nuuntainod 
tliat  the  testimony  of  senise  ta  fallaobu^ 
And  therefore  ought  n«ver  to  be  trusted, 
Perluipa  it  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  to  ssyt  that  there  is  nothing  to  ahsnrd 
which  Mome  philosophers  have  not  main> 
lained,"  It  ia  one  thing  to  profess  a  doe- 
trine  of  this  kind,  another  s^eriuu^ly  to  lie* 
Uevo  it,  and  to  be  governed  by  it  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  It  i»  evident  tliat  a  man 
who  did  not  believe  his  senses  could  not 
keep  out  of  harm*s  way  an  hour  of  bis  life  i 
yvtj  m  all  the  history  of  philosophy,  we 
never  read  of  any  seeptic  that  ever  stepped 
into  fire  or  water  been  use  he  did  not  lielieve 
hie  seooea,  or  timt  idiewed  in  the  <x»a duct  of 
life  teas  tnist  in  his  senses  than  other  men 
have.-f  This  girss  ns  jtist  gnmnd  to  apprv>^ 
hend  thai  pbikpsophy  was  never  able  to 
oom|uer  that  uatural  bcEef  whleh  men  have 
in  their  senses ;  and  that  all  their  sulnlle 
reasonings  aga^ast  this  belief  were  netcf 
able  to  penuade  tbenuKlvcA. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  elear  and 
distinet  testimony  of  our  senses  carriea 
ineaktible  convieiinn  along  wjib  it  to  every 
man  in  his  right  judgment.,  ^ 

I  obscrvcil,  Tmrdl^,  "flnt  this  eonvieiioa 
is  not  only  irresistible,  but  it  b  immediate ; 
thsi  is,  it  ts  not  by  a  train  of  reasonini;, 
and  argumi^itation  that  we  ooi39«  to  )m 
conviij^  of  the  eaistenee  of  what  we 
perceive ;  we  ask  no  ailment  for  the 
eKistenee  of  the  obiieot,  but  tltat  we  per* 
eeive  it ;  perceptioa  sonnHHida  our 
upon  its  own  authority, 
rest  its  authority  upon  any  i 
ioever4     [tlO] 

The  cooHcCacio  of  a  tmtb  may  be  kre* 
fiistible,  and  )ct  not  immediate.  Thus,  my 
eonvietion  tlist  the  three  angles  of  eve^ 
plain  triangk^  are  eqml  to  two  C^t  angies^ 
is  kresistible,  but  it  ii  ooi  imMdiftte  t  I 
ioi  oQoTiDcod  of  it  fagr  dtnoiwtratjv^o  rca- 
sen^  Therv  mm  tkkm  tmtht  in  msthr. 
BSiiei  of  wliiefa  we  have  not  only  an  i^t(^- 
«Btibis  bal  an  immediale  eoot iftiot).  Such 
Dur  belief  nf  the  aiitiims 
is  Df^t  gftftuidril  iipiin  sf^* 


•    At«rt<igorVim>^Fr 
srNf  M  tl)v  soUMtitf  lit  AMi$rH»m  t'st]N.»ua,  th* 

I  tf  JVHi  IkM»  tlwl  In  fmtt^iim  -^ 
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ment — arguments  are  groanded  apon  them ; 
bat  their  evidence  is  discerned  immediately 
by  the  Imman  understanding. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  one  thing  to  have  an 
immediate  conriction  of  a  self-evident 
axiom  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  liave  an  im- 
mediate conviction  of  the  existence  of  what 
we  see ;  but  the  conviction  is  equally  imme- 
diate and  equally  irresistible  in  both  cases. 
No  man  thinks  of  seeking  a  reason  to  believe 
what  ho  sees ;  and,  before  we  are  capable  of 
reasoning,  we  put  no  less  confidence  in  our 
senses  than  after.  The  rudest  savage  is  as 
fully  convinced  of  what  he  sees,  and  hears, 
and  feebi,  as  the  most  expert  logician.  The 
constitution  of  our  understanding  deter- 
mines us  to  hold  the  truth  of  a  mathematical 
axiom  as  a  first  principle,  from  which  other 
truths  may  be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced 
from  none;  and  the  constitution  of  our 
power  of  perception  determines  us  to  hold 
the  existence  of  what  we  distinctlv  perceive 
as  a  first  principle,  from  which  other  truths 
may  bo  deduced ;  but  it  is  deduced  from 
none.  What  has  been  said  of  the  irresis- 
tible and  immediate  belief  of  the  existence 
of  objects  distinctly  perccivcfl,  I  mean  only 
to  amnn  with  regard  to  persons  so  far  ad- 
ranoed  in  understanding  as  to  distinguish 
objects  of  mere  imagination  from  things 
which  have  a  real  existence.  Kvery  man 
knows  that  he  may  have  a  notion  of  Don 
Quixote,  or  of  Garagantua,  without  any 
belief  that  such  persons  ever  existed ;  and 
that  of  Julius  Cawar  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, he  has  not  only  a  notion,  but  a  belief 
that  they  did  really  exist  [111]  But 
whether  children,  from  the  time  that  they 
begin  to  use  their  senses,  make  a  dibtinction 
between  things  which  are  only  conceived  or 
Imagined,  and  things  which  really  exist, 
mav  be  doubted.  Until  we  are  able  to 
make  this  distinction,  we  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  the 
ex&tenoe  of  anything.  The  belief  of  the 
existence  of  anything  seems  to  suppose  a 
notion  of  existence — a  notion  too  abstract, 
perhaps,  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  an  in- 
fant I  speak  of  the  power  of  perception 
in  those  that  are  adult  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  who  believe  that  there  are  some 
things  which  do  really  exist ;  and  that  there 
are  many  things  conceived  by  themselves, 
and  by  others,  which  have  no  existence. 
That  such  persons  do  invariably  ascribe 
existence  tocvorything  which  they  distinctly 
perceive,  without  seeking  reasons  or  argu- 
ments for  doing  so,  is  perfectly  evident  from 
the  w*hole  tenor  of  human  life. 

The  acot)unt  I  have  given  of  our  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  is  intended  as  a 
fidthfUl  delineation  of  what  every  man,  come 
to  Tears  of  understanding,  and  caj^itble  of 
giving  attention  to  what  posses  in  his  ovm 
mind,  may  feel  in  himself,    iln  what  man- 


ner the  notion  of  external  objects,  and  tho 
immediate  belief  of  their  existence,  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  our  senses,  I  am  not 
able  to  shew,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  shew. 
If  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects 
in  certain  circumstances,  be  a  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
all  attempts  to  accotmt  for  it  will  be  vain. 
No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  con- 
stitution of  things,  but  the  will  of  Him  that 
made  them.TAs  we  can  give  no  reason  why 
matter  is  extended  and  inert,  why  the  mind 
thinks  and  is  conscious  of  its  thoughts,  but 
the  will  of  Him  who  made  both  ;  so  I  sus- 
pect we  can  give  no  other  reason  why,  in 
certain  circumstances,  we  perceive  extiemal 
objects,  and  in  others  do  not* 

The  Supreme  Being  intended  that  we 
should  have  such  knowledge  of  the  material 
objects  that  surrotmd  us,  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  our  supplymgthe  wants  of  nature, 
and  avoiding  the  dangers  to  which  we  are 
constantly  exposed ;  and  he  has  admirably 
fitted  our  powers  of  perception  to  this 
purpose.  [112]  Ifthe  intelligence  we  have 
of  external  objects  were  to  be  got  by 
reasoning  only,  the  greatest  part  of  men 
would  be  destitute  of  it ;  for  the  greatest  ^ 
part  of  men  hardly  ever  learn  to  reason ; 
and  in  infancy  and  childhood  no  man  can 
reason:  Therefore,  as  this  intelligence  of 
the  objects  that  surround  us,  and  from 
which  wo  may  receive  so  much  benefit  or 
harm,  is  equally  necessary  to  children  and 
to  men,  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the  learned, 
God  in  his  wisdom  conveys  it  to  us  in  a 
way  that  puts  all  upon  a  level.  The  inform- 
ation of  the  senses  is  as  perfect,  and  gives 
OS  full  conviction  to  the  most  ignorant  as  to 
the  most  learned. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  IT  IS  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  A  mANOMRNON 
IN  NATURE. 

An  object  placed  at  a  proper  distance, 
and  in  a  good  light,  while  the  eyes  are  shut, 
is  not  perceived  at  all ;  but  no  sooner  do 
we  open  our  eyes  upon  it  than  we  have,  as 
it  were  by  inspiration,  a  certain  knowledge 
of  its  existence,  of  its  colour,  figure,  and 
distance.  This  is  a  fact  which  every  one 
knows.  The  vulgar  are  satisfied  with  know- 
ing the  fact,  and  give  themselves  no  trouble 
about  the  cause  of  it :  but  a  philosopher  is 
impatient  to  know  how  this  event  is  pro- 
duced, to  account  for  it,  or  assign  its  cause. 

This  avidity  to  know  the  causes  of  things 
is  the  parent  of  all  philosophy,  true  and 
false.  Men  of  speculation  place  a  great 
part  of  their  happiness  in  such  knowledge. 

•  Sec  above,  a  l^bk  note  «, am! p.  130, b,  note*; 
•»     *loteA.-H. 
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hufl  KlwayB  been  ^  seatluient  of  hutium 
iiiture.  Butf  a»  in  tiie  parsult  of  other 
kiads  of  Imppiuefis  men  uFteu  ini^uke  the 
fond,  BO  in  utine  luive  the)'  more  fre«]ueLill)' 
done  It  than  in  the  phikiaophifi&l  punnii  oif 
tUc  imuses  of  things,      [il3j 

It  ia  &  dtetate  uf  common  s^tnae^  thftt  tke 
omtea  we  assign  of  tippcarancm  cmght  to 
Ue  re«],  and  not  lietioiiH  of  buiu&n  inuiginft- 
tioD,  U  L*  iikcwiiie  self-evidentj  that  such 
causes  ought  to  be  Adequ&te  lo  tho  cffeots 
tlvLt  are  conceived  to  be  produeed  by  them. 

That  those  who  are  tess  accustomed  to 
inqulnes  into  the  causes  of  natural  appear- 
anceii^  may  the  better  anderetand  what  it 
1b  to  bUqw  tho  Ciuise  of  such  appeanuees, 
or  to  jLccount  for  tbenij  I  shail  borrow  a 
plain  instai:ice  of  n  phiEnomenon  or  appear- 
anoei  of  which  a  full  and  Botisfactorv  at'- 
count  haa  been  given.  The  phaMiotnenon 
Is  this  :  That  a  stone,  or  any  lieavy  bod^, 
frilling  from  a  hci^bt,  contmuaHy  mcr^as^ 
ita  velocity  as  it  ileiwTLniiis  i  a<j  that,  if  it 
acquire  a  certain  veliicity  in  one  second  of 
time,  it  will  have  twice  that  velocity  at  the 
end  of  two  seconds^  tbncc  at  the  end  of 
three  geeoudM^  and  ao  on  bi  proportion  to 
the  time.  This  accelerated  velocity  in  a 
htone  falling  intist  have  been  observed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;  but  the  ^r^t 
person^  as  far  as  we  know,  who  accounted 
for  it  in  a  proper  add  philosophical  manner, 
wm  the  fainous  GaUleo,  after  innumer- 
able hkK  and  ficUtioua  accounta  had  been 
given  of  it. 

He  observed,  that  bodies  once  put  in 
tnotiou  continue  that  motion  with  the  eatnc 
velocity,  and  Ui  (he  same  direction,  until 
they  lie  stopped  or  retarded,  or  have  the 
direction  of  their  motion  altered,  by  aome 
force  ImpreMed  upon  them.  This  pro[K^rty 
of  bddiea  \s  called  their  itutrtla,  or  tnae- 
tivityi  for  it  implies  no  more  th«\  that 
bodi^t  cannot  of  themaelrei  change  their 
Btate  from  reat  to  motion,  or  from  mtttion 
to  rest,  1 1  e  observed  abo,  that  gravity  act  a 
constantly  and  equally  upon  a  body,  and 
therefiire  wiU  givts  equal  degrees  of  velocity 
to  a  body  in  equal  times.  From  these 
principles,   which  are  knovm  from  expert- 

tence  to  be  ^xed  (awa  of  natuie,  GaUteo 
ahewed  that  heaver  bodies  must  dcsiieed 
with  a  velocity  uniformly  accelerated*  as 
by  eicpeiienoe  they  are  fnund  to  do.  [  1 H  ] 
For  if  the  body  by  its  gravitation  ac- 
qnire  a  certain  velocity  at  the  end  of  one 
«*?co»ifl,  it  would,  thoujih  its  gravitation 
ajiottld  cease  tliat  mouieiit,  continue  to  go  on 
wjl^  tbftt  velocity  ;  bt)t  itA  gravitation  con^ 
timiee,  ind  will  in  anoihor  second  pve  it  an 
iiddition.tl  velocity,  eip+al  to  that  which  it  gave 
in  the  fiFiit  i  so  limt  thi*  whole  velocity  at 
the  end  of  two  &e4'ondl!^  wilt  be  twice  as  great 
a»  at  the  end  of  onis  In  like  manner^  (bb 
rii3-iui 


velocity  being  continued  tli rough  the  third 
second,  and  having  the  tame  addition  by 
gravitation  as  in  any  of  the  preee{,ling,  the 
whole  velocity  at  the  end  of  tlie  third  second 
will  be  thrice  as  great  i^  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  and  so  on  continually. 

We  may  liere  observe,  that  the  cauiiea 
aailgued  of  this  pluenomcnou  are  two;  /'irf/, 
Tbm  bodies  once  put  in  motion  retain  their 
velocity  and  thtiir  direction,  until  it  ig  changed 
by  some  force  iinpresaed  upon  them.  dV-^ 
cffndl^t  That  the  weight  or  gravitation  of  a 
bfidy  is  always  the  samew  These  are  laws 
of  Nature,  cou^rmed  by  tmiversal  experi^ 
ence,  and  therefore  are  not  f^^igned  but  true 
causes  Then,  they  are  precisely  adettuate 
to  the  e^f^ct  aj^cribed  to  them ;  they  must 
nec^aarity  xiroduoe  that  very  motion  in 
descending  bodies  which  we  find  to  take 
place;  and  neither  more  nor  less.  The 
aocoitnt,  theroforci  given  of  this  plitenom- 
non^  is  just  and  piiilosophicall ;  no  otkier 
will  ever  be  required  or  admitted  by  those 
who  understand  thin. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  obscned,  that 
the  causes  assigned  of  thia  phienomonon, 
are  things  of  which  we  can  assign  no  cause 
Why  bodies  once  pnt  iii  motion  continue  to 
move — why  bodies  constantly  gravitate  to- 
wards the  earth  with  the  same  furce — no 
tnan  bos  been  able  to  shew  i  the^  are  facts 
eonfirmctl  by  universal  experience^  and 
they  must  no  doubt  have  a  cause  ;  but  their 
coune  is  unknown,  Atyd  we  call  them  laws 
of  Nature,  because  we  know  no  catise  of 
tliem,  but  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Beinig. 

But  may  we  not  attempt  toUnd  lbs  t 
of  gmvitaticJM,  and  uf  other 
which  we  call  lawa  of  Nature  ?'  No  doubt 
we  may.  [115]  We  know  not  the  limit  w  hich 
has  been  set  to  human  knowledge,  and  our 
kuowledgo  of  the  works  of  God  can  never 
bo  carried  too  far.  But,  supposinggTBvita^ 
tjon  to  lie  accounted  for,  by  an  [ethereal 
clastte  m(?dium,  for  instance,  thlscanonfy  be 
done, /f  J/,  by  proving  tl»e  existence  and  the 
tOasticity  of  this  m^ium  {  and,  gecirndty^ 
byjibewin^  that  thii^  medium^ must  neces- 
sariiy  jmiducif  that  gravitation  which  bcHlJes 
are  known  to  have.  Until  Ibis  be  done, 
gravitation  is  n^^t  aeeount^^d  for^  nor  ii 
its  cause  known;  and  when  this  Is  done, 
the  einsticiiy  of  this  medium  will  be  eouai- 
dered  as  a  liiw  of  nature  whose  <»u^  is 
unknown.  The  chain  of  natural  causes  haa, 
not  unfitly,  been  ctimpnred  to  a  chain  hang-^ 
ing  down  inun  heaven  r  a  link  that  is  dis- 
covered snpp*irts  the  linkft  below  it,  but  it 
must  itself  be  Ruppi>rTed ;  and  that  which 
supports  it  nuist  Imj  supported,  until  we 
come  lo  the  lir»t  link,  which  is  ntipported 
by  the  throne  of  the  Almiglitjf.  Every  na- 
tural cauite  must  have  a  cause,  unt4l  we 
ascend  to  the  firet  cause,  which  is  uncaujMd, 
md  op«rat«B  not  by  nece^iy  but  by  will 
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Tiy  wtiiit  hxa  been  s&td  In  Utb  diapter, 
Ibcwc  who  arc  but  little  aoquainted  with 
pbilosophicAl  ioquiried,  ma^^  see  what  k 
meant  by  uccouuting  for  a  pbs^tKftiieDon,, 
07  she  w]  tig  its  caiiH^^  wliieb  ouglit  to  be  well 
under^tooili,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  theories 
by  whieh  ptutonopbefs  hare  attempted  to 
xuifiotint  for  our  perception  of  eiitenml  ob- 
ject* by  the  Hini*fta, 


CHAFrEB  VIL 
■BUtTnmrTs*  or  wmuosova^R^  j^ovt  thb 

FKICXmON  OF  B3CTXnitAL  OBJECTS  ;   A  NO, 
WOMtt  or  Till  TUBHAY  OP   FATHER  MALE- 

How  the  corr^pou denize  is  <^rH<^  on 
between  the  thinking  principle  within  U8,iwid 
the  niatcHal  world  wUhout  \m,  ban  alwjiys 
been  foutid  a  %*ery  dtflicuLt  pntblcm  lo  tho^se 
pblliiiHopliera  who  tliiiik  theouselveA  ob1i|»;ed 
lo  2u;(!oiiJit  for  every  phsenoaneaoii  in  □ature. 
[  noj  Many  philosophera,  ancient  &nd 
modem,  have  employed  their  invention  to 
rtiseover  how  we  are  m^de  to  p<;rceive  ex- 
t^mtki  objecta  by  our  **onse?^ ;  add  thtre 
appcam  to  be  a  very  great  unifomuty  in 
their  Eontimentft  in  the  main,  notwith3taQd>^ 
iug  their  variatjonfl  in  particular  poiuCa, 

Plato  illustrates  our  umnner  of  perceiving 
the  objects  of  senfiej  in  this  manner.  He 
vttppOBea  a  dark  enbterrancon^  cave,  in 
which  men  Ue  bound  in  ^neli  a  manner 
thai  tlioy  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  ene 
part  of  the  oive :  far  l>ehind,  there  is  a 
light,  some  niya  of  which  come  over  a  wall 
to  that  part  of  the  cuve  which  is  before  the 
eyesof  our  priEonei^  '  A  number  of  per- 
Mqna,  variously  «imployedi  pna^  between 
them  and  the  light,  whose  shadows  are  seen 
by  Ihe  prifloner>t  but  not  the  persons  thcm^ 
aelve^. 

fn  thia  manner,  that  philoeepher  con- 
ceived that,  by  our  senses,  we  (>er<!ciTe  the 
shadows  of  things  otily^  and  not  things 
theratteWea.  He  aeenui  to  have  borrowed 
hit  notioaB  on  tbia  subject,  from  the  Pytha- 
fcu«aiiB|  aod  thiy  v^y  probably  from  Py- 
ihaeoma  hiitu«lf.  If  wtt  nnko  lUowauc^ 
for  Plato's  allegoneil  gtmlw^  hb  tentitnents 
on  tliia  eubjcet,  eoit^ipond  very  well  with 


U  Uhtc  ijf  the 

I 


those  of  hia  scholar,  Aristotle^  and  of  the 
Peripatetics  The  shadows  of  Plato  may 
very  well  represent  the  specks  and  i>hfln- 
Uiamm  of  the  Peripatetie  school^  and  the 
ideas  and  Impreaaioue  of  modern  phito- 
Bophem.* 


•  Tbl«  int«n»rct«tUin  or  ihe  tnesnliig  erf  PUtQ*^ 
ariDp«ri«on  ai  the  ave  exhjbttf  «  cufiou»  miiUlttt 
)ti  whseh  Ki!id  ia  f-ol towed  U;  Mr  Ste'wp.rt  Jtnij  puiny 
Diherti  and  »hi>cli,  it  L»  t««narkAbTr,  ha^  trrver  f«t 
been  tl^^clcd,  tn  Uie ^militude  'H  ouirttioin.  {whicli 
win  be  iotiDil  ill  thDtcveDth  bcnak  m  the  TtL'iiiii.iic,) 
FktA  li  iupiioied  ta  lbtrti«l  Ui  illuttreitturv  cf  the 
moiie  \n  whuEh  the  flmitowt  nj  vlurlcui  imugn  uf 
estf^nil  fhiiiip  t.rc  admitted  into  Uie  luiixl^'ta 
typify,  in  ihort,  an  b]rp'n(h«liiof  Hntitlve  |t<?frej|itiaii. 
On  ihU  luirpoifUon,  tl>e  ideritity  of  Xha  Pliitoii'k» 
P]rt.hAgor%fliii|  aoi!)  PoripitFtic  thcorifM  of  tliN  fiiFQ> 
Ceu  It  infcrTwl.  Nothing  can,  however,  l>e  innfe 
£TOUf]dlesi  that}  the  fiipfi04TTini> ;  iinthlng  mare  vrrrn^ 
neoiu  th»ii  th«  inferenr*.  By  bin  tnv^,  nWH^r**  atnl 
akf^QWi,  T%iU>  meant  siiuply  fi»  kliuttrjkle  tii«'  j^r^itiil 
pr^turl^le  of  hii  philMCphr— thAt  the  -S^n>Ll>k  ot  Kv- 
typal  world,  (|ili«nmnenflL  tmntiii^ry^  yiyt^^t^tt.  ■# 
*mt  fi.it  iB^t)  t^'^'i^^  to  the  iNoetic  or  Afchety^j^JI,  {nth* 
filantiaJ,  permanent,  ittvt  irt)  ^ti  the  inine  rel^titj'iir 

of  Cfvtnpar-i* ■"—  V\ <,>,  in  vhich  Hit  M^Jicfuma  tifikf 

imag^t  or  '  iiiref  themulve^ ,  a  Land  to  thif 

tnin^f  oi  ■  ''"  UiiC'  dun  and  il'ifiai>i  atluin- 

bratlimi.     J :. : ,.  >Mgcof  tin  »Lluitriou>  prjct— 

legufitiir, 
ntnulA  m  [miniu  verA*  non  eue,  tfd  umbrm, 
A  ut  fjiecuUt  iiiid(?  A{1 1'Oi  nHenn  «liir«t  InMm'^  * 
Ttirtu  qtitdenirH  inaria  ait««  atque  tiiiCffiuntAu'iu 

aer, 
Fit  quEF  tMncittuni  «x  il^  hec  nmnis  ttnuelt 
SuDt  uriib/aei  humano*  qu»  (aJiquain  iDEiinij  qujbi 

dam 
Pertini^tmt  animM.  faliaci  et  imairii^i^ltjdunt, 
Niini|ua(Ti  t'ddem,  6ii<ix.ii  tcing^rr  vajiat*  perenfii. 
I^Eil  «n(«iii,  Lumcqikc  gioUuip  lultientiique  aiira 
t^Ktera,  iinc  quiimvii  ii^eliori  pndiU  titi* 
£t  donaia  ■cvii'lainMnialip  Uiec  Ipia  ibielpu  iuxk 
j£tcmi  ipecuiai  in  qua  ntiiiuut,  qui  ist  Indci^  iirpf^c 

tOi, 

Iniqiicien*,  |is*ri-'  'ainidn!, 

Anle*cit,     ¥« u  .  juniai  iH:  uUra 

'Naclo  quVd  ■*  q >  <■  r*  fj 1 1  j rl tj 

No»e  licet  £^tm-  mtp, 

Non  flnem  :  »ed  '  nn^gu 

Sijkiidcit  in  iiA^  lijii  Micipiiuiii 

QmnUviu  slemunitRntc  Qfuneo)  numerumqurdx^. 

In  q,ii«  aUum  Solem  it^ue  Mim  tplthdirwdTt  tu* 

nam 
AilcpicUii,  thotque  ortw*,  aiia  a*tra  manerv, 
Terrunqui;,  Auv\(*que  lUofl^  atqiie  aera,  et  litt^em^ 
Et  npnmrap  Ptqiicatiii  cir*Pi'  ivfsiniAtia  *it*i^/* 

And  m*  thr  €ctfD|iftrlii>n  la  miJundenEoiHJ^  m  mv 
thintf  canbteqiideirtd  mure  adpprtetu  rhv  iUp  ihue 
or  Piito(h»n  the  theory  it  li'ii|ip<.-  .t..^ 

Bolinni,  indeed,  ftmnaliy  r¥fyt<>.,  a..  iie 

PlAtoAic,  (ht"  vity  hiiponjoi*  ihiii*  f-  -• 

maiT^r^    (Enn.  tV  ^I  vi.^ccl  1  ,  3,)  -if 

the  JKIntonLfti  ni  thii  pfAnt  lutt>er],  ly 

fip|[1.tirt^1 ,  ATir!  tSif  Buthir  .im^'Siff  1?.^  i  K 

tin; I  n 


txttfTtiml 


i  If  s 

in  11.^ 

Iltit  ij.»f.«ipu,*rii.i  j.rj.ikf^Mi.riri  r..Lv  !■■  u-->.t.  i.i.ii'..-d 

Imiat'eiLt  »  rt'liii*n»  e  inran  the  *t<tir.i» ;»  wl  ttfi^  — tt. 


■liy 

1111  MinU":iir.fl'i,1.  tijMl;fl:1  nn    ii*.uni'»' *"  ^ff-ii  ''iT  cf  tht 

PtMtdoie  f  li»rf  mI  iirftcfitj^in,     Aftci  rffutluf  Ift^ 

[lUil 
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Two  tboysand   ye»ra  tktttr   PlAto^    Mr 

Locke,   wilt  I  frtudic<]  tlie  opcr.itioiis  of  the 

liumau  luiud  so  mudi,  suid  whli  m  great 

QceestS)  repre«entij  otir  tt>ai)  Jier  of  pcrcei  viii|^ 

[.«xteniftlobj«ci%  by  AsimiUtiide  very  muL'ti 
ie«emhUiijf  that  of  tho  cave.  **  Mcthinks,*' 
savs  lie,  *^  tlii^  unrJcrstBLndiufT^  is  not  iimcli 
utilikt;  ii.  ctoHGt  wholly  shut  from  Ll^ht,  with 

I  only  some  Uttle  opooing  left^  tu  bt  m  exter- 
1  viflible  rest'iiibUinctiS  or  Uleas  of  things 
^ithouL  WouM  tlic  pititurt^  coining  into 
suah  ft  dii.rk  n^mu  but  stay  there,  nnd  lie  so 
urd^rly  tm  to  be  fouod  upou  oecoBion^  it 
would  Vi'ry  tuuch  resemble  the  utiiler- 
atanding  of  a  mnii,  in  referenee  to  all  ohjeeta 
of  fiight,  and  tho  ideas  of  thifci.**     [117] 

plftto'ti  nil btermttean  care,  and  Mr  Loek^^a 
dark  closet,  m^y  l>e  Appliad  nilh  ^ue  to  all 
the  (tj^t^ma  of  pt;n.'u|iiii]n  tluit  hmTO  be^ 
Inreiit^t] :  fur  thuy  nU  i<tippoee  that  we 
perceive  uot  exteriuil  objecti  immeduitely, 
and  th^t  the  in^niedmte  objeeto  of  p^rtsep- 
tion  are  only  certuln  fthadows  of  the  ex- 
Uimal  oh]e«i«,  Tho«e  ahadowB  or  imag^ 
which  we  immediately  pet^eeive,  were  by 
the  aneienis  called  Mpeeieft  form^j  phaa* 
itt^ms,     Smoe  the  tImiB  of  Dea  Carles,  tliey 

,  liave  cuinmcmly  heem  eall^  *^^3  uid  by 
3f  r  Hiinif^f  impfrtaiont.  But  all  philoso- 
phers, from  Plato  to  Mr  Hume,  agfvo  in 
this,  That  we  do  not  perceive  exIornzLl  oh- 
JBCta  immedi4tety,  and  that  the  imniediate 
object  of  perception  must  he  some  ima^ 
fKtvsent  to  the  mind*    8o  far  there  ap^ 


WMai  doctrf  lie  of  t)i«  |iuilT!tjr  of  mind  in  IhU  iwv 
ceii,  he  (xrwecdi  ;— 

**  Item  ett  effidnu  magii 

Quun 't: ruodo 

Cum  Tcl  I  UK  oeulrt*  ivtUt 
Vel  vol  ftunlnii  iihttrcp^t! 
Turn  fuefitii  mgor  fteitmi 
Hunt  tHttu  fpfcier  tnui. 
Ad  n^fitiii  AlEpil^  vocuH^ 

1  CA<>r»ri<  nfm  d<j  morv  tbin  tnttii^fiie  thfl  cotiirfttt 
oTihU  rtm  irmt  to  ihr  P(<rlp4trilc  ^1  il^  no*  ^y  drtt^ 
fii^/j'dNi  thpariTi  NEiii  Ml  ■iMiri'ii.rii.in'Xt  r<>  iiuM'atte. 

■    ^■1'^^ 

.1/  fit, 

ci  tin:-  un. 
^  tfi^  nil  iiitgt 
i  itnirh  thaf 
I,  trv««  Hilt 
!(  r  riri|'*- 
'1  w.fhiTii  <r. 

r,v  hi  I 


havt  the  mmtl.  >  f   ' 
tijiiwit  r*-»i'«: 

mutY  i*  in^ 

p.rj(fiv  the  j 

by  thu?  <iii'n»mi  riMlirj  ^ 

Tiii,ti|L4A^  to  *AY  nut  III  I  lit  of ' 

LfiimpUdLUi  And.  A'Wiib.inlt' 

MhHidit  Aikwtvd  pnHiibt^ 

ui.iU   IM  Anfaton  A4ri 


w  tiommaa  <'  i  Muniiiti 

ArtifDir'hAiiip. 

L  Drom  Hi  j|DhUiiiP*ijfnlitk'«t^Qii  — H^ 
J      •  ihU  |«  mil  roriPTt,    1  hcic  wtf«  pMkfl^tn 
KU^  UN] 


pean  an  Qnaufmiiy,  rarely  to  be  found  amoog 
philosophers  on  Euch  ab&truso  i^umta.* 

If  it  fihould  be  uaked,  VVhetiier,  aeeord- 
m^  to  the  opnijon  of  philofiophers,  we  per- 
ceive the  image^t  or  ideas  only ,(  and  infer  tho 
existence  and  quahtiea  of  the  ejLternol  oh* 
ject  from  what  we  perceive  »n  the  imfige ; 
or,  whether  we  really  perceive  the  external 
object  aa  well  aa  its  imaj^  ?— the  answer 
to  thta  question  is  not  quite  obTiotn^-h 

On  the  one  hand^  philu&tjpheTHi  if  we  ex- 
cept Berkeley  and  Hume,  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  external  object^i  of  «enae,  and  call 
Ihem  objeels  of  perception,  though  not  im- 
niediate objects.  But  wliut  they  meait  by 
a  mediate  objeet  of  perception  1  do  uot  End 
clearly  explained  t  whether  they  atjit  thetr 
language  to  popular  opinion,  and  inean  thai 
Wfl  perceive  external  objects  in  thiit  figiirm^ 
tive  eense  in  vrhich  we  say  that  we  perceivio 
an  ahBODt  fnend  wheti  we  look  on  his  pic* 
lure ;  or  whether  they  mean  ttiat,  really^ 
and  withotit  a  figtiro^  we  perceive  both  the 
external  object  and  its  idea  m  the  miud. 
If  the  1a»t  be  their  meaning,  it  would  fuJIow 
thai,  in  every  instance  nf  pere^tion,  there 
is  a  double  object  fiercelvcd :  [1 10]  thai 
I  perceive,  for  instance,  one  >^iin  in  the 
heaveua,  and  smother  in  my  own  mind,^ 
But  I  do  not  find  that  they,  ^rm  this ; 
and,  aa  it  eontradtcta  the  experience  of  all 
mankind,  I  will  not  Impute  it  to  them. 

It  aeeoifl,  thonefore,  uuit  their  opmion  is, 
That  we  do  not  really  perceive  the  extemai 
nbject^hut  the  internal  only  i  and  that,  when 
they  speak  of  perceivrng  extcmid  objeetaf 
they  nidw  it  only  in  a  popular  or  In  a  figur- 
ative eonsc,  aa  above  expluined.  Several 
reftaona  lead  me  to  think  ihia  to  be  the 
opinion  of  philosophere,  beside  what  la 
itientbned  above.  Fif#l,  If  we  do  really 
perceive  (lie  external  object  Itself,  there 
»ecma  to  be  no  neceaiily,  no  tue,  for  an 
image  of  it*  Seettnitlif,  Since  the  time  of 
Dea  Ciirteii,  philoeo pliers  have  v^^ry  gene- 
rally thought  tiial  the  existence  of  external 
objects  of  sense  requires  proofs  and  can  only 
lie  proved  from  the  exieteiice  of  their  ideas, 
Thirdip,  The  way  in  whirh  philosopbem 
ispeak  of  idea%  Beetns  to  ini^ly  that  they 
are  tlie  only  objccta  of  pereeplion* 

ft  bo  ItflU  a  purar  mnd  pftvimr  d<vrrinc  or  imiDPdUM 
pvrcri'tinrt  mm*  K*M  Ininii!!  f  out'  iTipLirrd  — H* 

t   fT»'Kt_htTn;eff.  I'kr  It  r  ^.f  If.-  j.^rfi  111  ftT.prJiK 


iihliimnnt]  of  tbv  mirHt  itjpjl*  in  «nt 'vr  r»ir.  ill*  nut 
kniiwii  01  itR«ir,  tut   III  tufiiiihitiiF  imriH  rleAli-t  ti\t* 

ftH-|it-"^l. 

f  N  u1 1  U«  i  ^  •♦i  I'C  i'\t*  r*f  til  un  * 

ii|i)int  )   U  diilt  iiiutkn  ta  lit  In  > 

riX^llaie  myect,  /   r.«  the  rrjire*)  i  ^  h  tfc 

lit*  cuiiiirleHia.        j  rt^-tns^^,  IlIhI  I  I'l^  nf 

i:iii)re\i]U»imi,  tlimliL*rh>Ji  rrttlii  V  —Mr 


I  **  Hi  mtli'm   nriiiitiiim  *(  tiu^'^Ni; 
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ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWEIta 


Li 


-11. 


HAVtngf  endeiLvoured  lo  eitpiftia  what  i« 
comra&n  to  pliilosoplicra  in  acccsiuUiiij;  for 
©ur  perception  of  external  objects,  we  isliall 
give  «ome  d(?tail  of  tLieirdiffereiicei. 

The  ideas  by  which  we  pcrcelre  extenm] 
«ibJ0Ct$,  are  s&id  by  some  lo  be  the  tde&a  of 
the  Deity  ;  but  it  has  been  nioro  genemllj 
thought,  that  t^very  mati'ii  idejia  ate  proper 
to  LiimBelff  lund  are  either  in  his  mind,  or 
ia  bid  nentorium^  where  the  mind  is  imnie- 
dui^tely  present.  The  Jirst  \&  the  theory  of 
Malebr&nebe  ;  Lbe  Meeond  ^e  shall  <mU  the 
oommoii  theory. 

With  regi&rd  to  that  of  Malehnuselie,  it 
w/Bnama  to  have  iome  iifllinty  with  the  Phi^ 
Uinic  notion  of  idea«,*  but  is  pot  the  same, 
Plato  believed  tliat  th*,^re  are  three  eternal 
first  principles,  from  which  ali  things  have 
their  origin — matter,  Idea^,  ttnd  an  efficient 
eay»e.  Mistier  is  that  of  whivh  ali  things 
Hre  made,  which ,  by  all  the  ancient  nhilo- 
aoph^rft,  waa  eouceived  to  be  eternal  [HU] 
Ideas  are  fonni  without  matter  of  every 
kijid  of  things  which  can  ext$t  i  which  fomia 
were  also  conceived  by  Plat<i  to  be  ct«mal 
and  immutable,  and  to  be  the  models  or 
patterns  by  which  the  efficient  canae^ — that 
ibj  the  Deity — formed  every  part  of  this 
imi verse*  Thei^  ideaa  were  conceived  to 
be  the  eole  objects  of  science,  and  indeed 
of  all  true  knowledgeK  While  we  are  im* 
prisoned  In  the  body,  we  are  prone  to  give 
attention  to  the  objects  of  sense  only ;  but 
these  being  individual  things,  and  in  a  trati- 
stant  fiuet  nation,  behig  indeed  shadows 
rather  than  realities^  cannot  be  the  object 
of  real  kiiowledi^e.  All  aeience  is  employed 
not  abont  individual  things,  but  about 
things  universal  and  abstraet  from  matter, 
Tmih  ia  eternal  and  immulahle,  and  there- 
fore muBt  liave  for  its  object  eternal  and 
immutable  ideas ;  these  we  are  capable  of 
ooutem plating  in  some  degree  even  in  our 
present  state,  but  not  without  a  certain 
purificatian  of  mind,  and  abstraction  from 
the  objects  of  sen^se.  Such,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  comprehend,  were  the  ^ubhnie 
nnlions  of  PktOj  and  probably  of  P^tha- 
gams. 

The  philoeojihert  «f  the  Alexandrian 
aehoiol,  commonly  caDcfl  the  latter  Plato- 
nifitfi,  ^'em  to  have  adopted  the  siime  eys- 
tem ;  but  with  tliiii  dlfferenee,  that  they 
made  the  eternal  iduaa  not  to  be  a  pdneiple 
distiiiet  from  the  Deity,  but  to  be  In  the 
divine  intellect^  as  the  objects  of  thoee  eoij- 
ceptions  whieh  Ihe  dtvme  mind  must,  from 
all  eternity  J  have  ba^J,  not  only  of  every- 


thing which  he  hue  Tnade,  bnt  of  every  poa- 
slble  existence,  and  uf  all  the  relationB  of 
things.*  By  a  proper  purification  and 
abstmction  from  I  be  objects  of  sense,  isi-e 
may  be  in  some  measure  united  to  the 
Deity,  and,  in  the  eternal  light,  be  enabled 
lo  dls^m  the  most  anhlime  intelleciaal 
tnitlia. 

These  Flatonie  notions,  grofted  npen 
Cliristisnity,  probably  gi^ve  rise  to  ilie 
sect  called  AfjfBtic^t  which,  though  in  its 
^int  and  principles  extremely  oppoaite  tn 
the  Peripatetic,  yet  was  never  extinguished, 
buc  subsists  to  this  day,    [120] 

Alany  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  have  a  tincture  of  the  tenets*  of  the 
Alexandrmn  school ;  among  otlicr«^  St 
Augustine.  But  it  does  not  appear,  as  far 
as  i  know,  that  either  Plato,  or  the  latter 
Platonlsta^  or  St  Augustine.,  or  the  Mysti^ 
thought  that  we  perceive  the  objects  of 
sense  in  the  divine  tdeas^  They  1»ad  to« 
mean  a  notion  of  our  f^^rccptioti  uf  «en£dhle 
objeeta  to  aucril^  to  it  fto  high  an  origin. 
This  theory,  therefore,  of  our  perceiving 
the  ebjectfl  of  sense  in  the  ideas  ^t  the 
Deity,  I  talee  io  be  the  ijiventiou  of  Falher 
Malebranche  lilmaelf,  He^  indeed,  bringi 
many  passages  of  8t  Augustine  to  eoiinte* 
nance  it,  and  aeenis  very  dsilrous  to  have 
that  Father  of  his  party.  But  in  those 
p»SBag«s,  though  the  Father  speaks  in  a 
very  high  Btrain  of  God's  being  the  light  of 
our  minds,  of  our  being  tllnminaled  linme>» 
diateiy  by  the  eternal  light,  and  use*  other 
similar  expresawni^  i  yet  he  seems  to  apply 
those  expree^kyna  only  to  otir  Illumination 
in  moral  and  divine  thingt^^  and  not  to  the 
perception  of  objects  bythe  aensca*  Mr 
Bayle  imagine  that  some  traces  uf  thta 
opinion  of  MaJebranehe  are  to  be  fennd  in 
Ametins  the  FUitonist,  and  even  la  Demo- 
critus;  but  Ms  authorities  seem  t&  he 
strain«Lt 

Malebranche,  with  a  \*ory  penetrating 
genins,  entered  into  a  more  minute  examin- 
ation of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind., 
ttian  any  one  before  him«  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  discoveries  nuhde  by  Dea  Carles, 
whom  he  followed  without  slaviah  attach- 
ment. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  admitted 
by  all  philosophers]  and  which  could  not 
be  called  in  queetion,  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive external  objects  immediately,  bnt  by 
means  of  images  or  ideas  of  thera  present 
to  the  mhid*     "  I  suppose,"  saj-a  be,  **  that 


«ritb  A  lJ< 
4uchon.  ti 

t^^  ■: 


«    Atirt  thMt  thniuflri  AriMMIe  mmtttm  Ihff  i^qntniTTi 

.-     .     .        -  ...  v,  .  .  iJom«  lb*o 

T«;^  ^rm  liif  kth  itt^hrim  ««^*^«w* 
Jiut  rtir  Mutl£lpAllf>tii,  •««  K0<e>.— H, 
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every  one  will  grant  that  we  perceive  not 
the  objects  that  are  without  us  immediately, 
and  of  themselves.*  We  see  the  sun,  the 
stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  without  us ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  soul  sal- 
lies out  of  the  body,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a 
walk  through  the  heavens,  to  contemplate 
all  those  objects.  [121]  She  sees  them  not, 
therefore,  by  themselves;  and  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  mind,  when  it  sees  the 
sun,  for  example,  is  not  the  sun,  but  some- 
thing which  is  intimately  united  to  the 
soul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea. 
So  that  by  the  word  ideoy  I  understand 
nothing  else  here  but  that  which  is  the  im- 
mediate object,  or  nearest  to  the  mind, 
when  we  perceivef  any  object):  It  ought 
to  be  carefully  observed,  that,  in  order  to 
the  mind*s  perceiving  any  object,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  idea  of  that  ob- 
ject be  actually  preseht  to  it.     Of  this  it 

is  not  possible  to  doubt • 

The  things  which  the  soul  perceives  are  of 
two  kinds.  They  are  either  in  the  soul,  or 
they  are  without  the  souL  Those  that  are 
in  the  soul  are  its  own  thoughts — that  is  to 
say,  all  its  different  modifications.  [For 
by  these  vrordB—thoughi,  manner  of  ihinU* 
inffi  or  modification  of  the  eouly  I  under- 
stand in  general  whatever  cannot  be  in  the 
mind  without  the  mind  perceiving  it,  as  its 
proper  sensations,  its  imaginations,  its  pure 
intellections,  or  simply  its  conceptions,  its 
passions  even,  and  its  natural  inclina- 
tions. ]  §  The  soul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for 
perceiving  these  things.  II  But  with  regard 
to  things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive them  but  by  means  of  ideas,  "if 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  as  a  prin- 
ciple common  to  all  philosophers,  and  which 
admits  of  no  doubt,  he  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate all  the  possible  ways  by  which  the  ideas 
of  sensible  objects  may  be  presented  to  the 
mind :  Either,  fi'tt^  they  come  from  the 
bodies  which  we  perceive  ;•  •  or,  seoondly,  the 
soul  has  the  power  of  producing  them  in  it- 
self ;-|"|-  or,  thirdlf/,  they  are  produced  by  the 

•    Rather  in  or  by  themselvft  {par  eux  mimea.), 

f  That  is»  in  the  language  of  philotophen  before 
Reid,  •*  where  we  have  the  apprehenciTe  o^nition 
or  consciousneM  of  any  object.'*—  H. 

X  In  this  (leHniiion,  all  philocophers  concur.  Oes 
Carte*.  Loclce,  Sec ,  give  it  in  almoiit  the  lame  terms. 
-H. 

\  I  have  inserted  this  sentence,  omitted  by  Reid, 
frum  the  nriKinal,  in  order  to  show  in  how  exteo. 
Kivc  a  meaning  the  term  tkovgkt  Y/nn  used  in  the 
Cartesian  srhool    See  Cartesii  I'rinc-,  P.  I.,  \  tf.^H. 

II  Heme  the  distinction  precisely  taktn  by  Male, 
branche  of  Idea  O'dM  and  Feeling,  {tcntimt-nt,)  cor- 
responding in  principle  to  our  Perception  of  the 
primary,  and  our  Sensation  of  the  secondary  qualities. 

1  De  la  Recherche  dela  Veriti.  Llv.  III.,  Partie 
ii.,ch.  I.-H. 

•  •   Thf  common  Peripatetic  doctrine,  &c  — H. 

ft  Maltbraiiche  refers,  I  i>resume,  to  the  opiniona 
f't  certain  Cartesians,    bee  Gassendl  Oi-era,  iiL  p  !ttl. 

[1^1,  Vi^Z\ 


Deity,  either  in  our  creation,  or  occasionally,, 
as  there  is  use  for  them  ;*  or,  fourthly^  the 
soul  has  in  itself  virtually  and  eminently,  as 
the  schools  speak,  all  the  perfections  which 
it  perceives  in  bodies  rf  ^h  fifthly,  the  soul 
is  united  with  a  Being  possessed  of  all  per- 
fection, who  has  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all 
created  things. 

Ttiis  he  tiuces  to  be  a  complete  enumera- 
tions of  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  the 
ideas  of  external  objects  may  be  presented 
to  our  minds.  He  emplovs  a  whole  chapter 
upon  each ;  refuting  the  four  first,  and  con- 
firming the  last  by  various  arguments. 
The  Deity,  being  lUways  present  to  our 
minds  in  a  more  intimate  manner  than  any 
other  being,  may,  upon  occasion  of  the  im- 
pressions niade  on  our  bodies,  discover  to  us, 
as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  according 
to  fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the  object ; 
and  thus  we  see  all  things  in  God,  or  intiie 
divine  ideas.:^     [122] 

However  visionary  this  system  may  ap- 
pear on  a  superficial  view,  yet,  when  we 
consider  that  he  agreed  with  the  whole  tribo 
of  philosophers  in  conceiving  ideas  to  be  the 
immediate  objects  of  perception,  and  that 
he  found  insuperable  difficulties,  and  even 
absurdities,  in  every  other  hypothesis  con- 
cerning them,  it  will  not  appear  so  wonder- 
ful that  a  man  of  very  great  genius  should 
(all  into  this ;  and,  probably,  it  pleased 
so  devout  a  man  the  more,  that  it  sets,  in 
the  most  striking  light,  our  dependence  upon 
Grod,  and  his  continual  presence  with  us. 

He  distinguished,  more  accurately  than 
any  philosopher  had  done  before,  the  objects 
which  we  perceive  from  the  sensations  in 
our  own  minds,  which,  by  the  laws  of 
Nature,  always  accompany  the  perception 
of  the  object  As  in  many  things,  so  par- 
ticularly in  this,  he  has  great  merit  For 
this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  key  that  opens  the 
way  to  a  right  understanding,  both  of  our 
external  senses  and  of  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  The  vulgar  confound  sensation  with 
other  powers  of  the  mind,  and  with  their 
objects,  because  the  purposes  of  life  do  not 
make  a  distinction  necessary.  The  con- 
founding of  these  in  oonunon  language,  has 
led  philosophers,  in  one  period,  to  make 
those  things  external  which  really  are  sens- 
ations in  our  own  minds ;  and,  in  another 
period,  running,  as  is  usual,  into  the  con- 

•  Opinlois  analogous  to  the  iecond  or  thirds  were 
held  by  the  Platonitts,  bv  some  of  the  Greek,  and 
by  many  of  the  Arabian  Aristotelians.  See :  bove,  p. 
»iy,  note  •  — H. 

f  Something  similar  to  this  is  haxarded  by  Des 
Cartes  in  his  lliird  ••  Meditation,'*  which  it  is  likely 
that  Malebranche  had  in  hit  eve.— H. 

X  It  should  have  been  noticed  that  ihc  Malebranch. 
Ian  philosophy  is  Aindamentally  Cartesian,  and  that, 
after  De  la  Forge  and  fleulinx,  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Assistance,  implicitly  maintained  by  Det 
Cartes,  was  most  ably  developed  by  Malebranche,  to 
whom  it  owes,  ndeed,  a  prmctpal  ihare  of  its  eel- 
brtty.-H. 
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ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 
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trary  ejttrera^,  to  n\fiik%  eTery  thing  alinoet 
10  \m  a  BCDsailuii  or  feelmg  in  our  niincL^ 

It  1^  obYioiis  ttiat  Che  Hystein  of  ]V[alo~ 
br^oolie  leares  no  evidence  ol  tbo  e3s.L&tcaco 
of  ft  nmtoriAl  worldj  from,  wlmt  vi  e  peFcei ve 
by  our  jMi^nses ;  for  the  divine  ideaa,  which 
uro  the  objiH*ta  inLmediattfly  perceived,  were 
tlip  same  before  the  world  w**  cn>^«d, 
Mulebranche  was  too  acute  uol  to  discern 
thjB  Doa9ef|iieDce  of  his  system,  and  too  can- 
did not  to  acknowledge  it,  [123]  HefaiHj 
owns  it,  and  end^iLvyui^  to  niabe  advantage 
of  it  J  peatifig  the  cyruplete  evidence  we  hiive 
of  the  existettee  of  matter  upoa  the  author- 
ity of  revelation.  He  sliews  that  the  ^gu- 
meots  brought  bj  Dee  CJartes  lo  prove  tlie 
existence  of  ii  material  world,  though  n» 
good  MM  any  that  reason  could  fumiaii,  are 
90t  perfectly  ^uckstve ;  and,  though  he 
idctiowledg^  with  De«  Cartes  that  we  feel 
a  fitrong  propeneily  to  belie  ve  the  exifiecGe 
of  a  material  world,  yet  he  thinks  this  m 
not  ^utHeient ;  and  that  to  yield  to  »uch 
propi^iiBJtiej!!  without  evidence",  is  to  eJLpoee 
Oiifftelvefl  to  perpetual  deluaion.  He  think-*, 
therefore,  that  llieouly  convincing  evidence 
fro  have  of  the  existence  of  a  matcrml  world 
ia,  that  wo  are  ndHued  hf  revelation  ihat 
God  created  the  h^iYeiia  and  the  earth, 
and  that  the  Word  was  made  Hesb.  He  iia 
ftenaible  of  the  ridieyle  to  rhieh  bo  etratigu 
aa  opinion  uiii-y  expose  him  among  thu^c^ 
wbio  are  guided  by  prejitdice ;  bnt^  for  tlie 
take  of  truth,  he  bt  wilUfig  to  hear  H,  Btit 
no  author,  not  even  Bifihup  Berkeley,  hath 
ihcwn  more  cleorly,  that,  either  upon  hts 
own  «y»tem,  or  upon  the  common  priiicipl«« 
of  philoeopherG  with  regard  to  ideoa,  we 
have  no  evidence  left,  either  from  nason 
or  from  our  aenses^  of  the  ejuatence  of  a 
initterial  world.  It  k  no  more  tlian  juitieo 
to  Father  Malebmnohe,  to  acknowledge  that 
Bishop  Berkeley's  arguments  ore  to  be 
friiitnd  in  him  in  their  whole  force. 

Mr  NorriJi,  an  English  divine,  esponaed 
the  system  of  Malebrancbej  in  his  •*  Eaaay 
loward^  the  Tlieory  of  the  Ideal  or  lnt«l- 
Icetua!  Wijrld,"  ptiblbhed  in  two  volumcit 
H",  anito  l7(iL  This  author  ban  made  a 
ftcblo  effort  to  supply  a  defect  winch  h  to 
be  found  not  lu  Maielfninche  oniy,  but  iii 
almost  all  the  aothurH  who  have  treated  of 
idena— I  mtMi,  to  prove  their  exiMence.* 
lie  has  employed  a  whole  chapter  to  prove 
that  malerixk!  thinj^s  cannot  be  an  immedlste 
direct  of  pereeptiion.  His  at^gumenta  are 
ibite ;  ist.  They  aro  without  the  mind,  and, 
tlieretore  thfre  can  bo  no  nniou  between  the 
cihjeot  ond  the  perception,  2rfA/,  Tbey  ate 
ditipro^Hii-tiof^ed  to  the  mhid,  nod  removed 


frfim  it  by  tho  whole  diameter  of  beliig* 
3J/m,  Biscause,  if  material  objeeta  w«r« 
immediate  objects  of  percept  ion,  there  could 
be  no  phyeicul  ficience;  thiii^  neceaeary 
and  immutable  l)eing  the  only  objects  of 
ecfenee.  [  1 24  ]  4  'hl^^  If  material  things  were 
perceived  by  themselves,  they  would  bo  a 
true  light  to  our  minds,  as  being  the  intel- 
ligible form  of  our  nndcratandingfl,  and  con- 
aequently  perfective  tif  them,  and,  Indeed, 
superiur  to  them, 

Malebroncbe'e  Eyatem  was  adopted  by 
many  devout  people  in  Franco  of  lioth 
sexes ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
currency  in  other  count ne«,  Mr  I^icke 
wrote  a  amall  tract  against  it,  which  ia 
found  mmong  hia  poetbumouH  works  :*  but| 
whether  il  was  written  in  liaste,  or  afti^r 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  waa  im* 
paired  by  age,  there  i»  less  of  eirength  otid 
BoHdity  in  it  than  in  most  of  his  writings. 
The  most  formidable  iintagonint  Malc- 
branche  met  with  wan  in  his  own  country^ 
Antony  Arnauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorboutie^ 
and  one  of  thcneutest  writer^  the  Junni-nbta 
have  to  boost  of,  though  that  $4^t  has  pro* 
dueed  maoy.  Malebmiichc  svt\a  a  Jesuit| 
and  the  antipathy  between  the  J^snits  mid 
Jitnseniytji  left  litm  no  room  to  expect 
q  uorte  r  f roi  n  his  learned  ant  agon  i  st.  ^  ThoiC' 
who  choose  to  si-e  this  sjfitom  att^tcked  on 
the  one  hand,  and  defended  tyn  the  other, 
wUh  snbti Uy  of  argument  and  elcgimco  of 
expression 4  «"d  oo  the  ynn  of  Arnanld 
with  fuuch  wit  and  humour^  may  find  f^ati^ 
faction  by  nuiding  Malebranehe's  '*  Knqniry 
after  1*mtli ;'"  Aroauld's  book  '*  Of  True  and 
Fake  Ideas;**  Malebranehe>  **  Defence;** 
and  some  eubeetjoenl  replies  and  defences^ 
In  controveiiie»  of  thb  kmd^  the  aasailanl 
commonly  has  the  advantage,  if  they  are 
not  unequally  matched ;  for  it  ia  eodler  to 
overturn  all  the  theories  of  pbibeophero 
upon  this  subject,  than  to  defend  any  one 
of  them.  Mr  Baytc  makes  a  vrry  just  re- 
mark tiponthis  cotitroversy— ihfttVlieargu- 
metita  of  Mr  Amauld  againBt  the  sj^^tem  of 
Malebrancbe,  were  often  unan»werabk,  but 


I'ltti  U  h^^^f^T^r^'i■     rpt  nliri*'™!'  < 


coinmrii'tl'fUcc  ^^Un 


dt  rem  I  It  i« 
Til  lidd'i 

..in  phlloiOi. 

All     ^''lI     tttlli 


#    In  iLV\amc7  to  t.adttj^i »"  FJI»ilr»iti«in  oTP,  MiJp 
brnncbf'i  iJiii^slfni/'    ti«lbniti  wiott*  **  RrinKrlLi,* 

i*hsrh  nrn  to  li^  liihUld  ArflOCir  tilt  llOfThllMlOiiilili  WtfTlEi, 

.... ,.!.., ....-I  ,...   n:i»jK>,*_H. 

fii'  wn§  TiDt  a  J^Mii.l^t  ji  r  nwt  of  the 
•o   mtiJuwu  lit?  ciinpy  h  fnvtitirrr  or 

.Ti>i.uiU.    th  ,r,  r.v  rhf>  T'jir^-.l.-  V4|u>|i<i« 

■  ■  iHi  *ii 

;  '  .irlt- 

irii.iitrl  ll^.ri^■^f.■  W  ii'H.fliit.tiril  U>>,[  ih.->  w,iit!-  bMth 
l'arleftnitiL«*M. 

f  ■■•     -      ■  '-        ......  .  ...  ^r,f,<^ 

they 
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CHAP,  viix.]      OF  THE  THEORY  OF  PERCEPTION,  &c. 

they  were  capable  of  being  retorted  against 
his  own  system  ;  and  his  ingenious  antag- 
onist knew  well  how  to  use  this  defence.  1 1 25  ] 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

O?  TUB  COMMON  THEORY  OP  PJERCBPTION, 
AND  OP  THK  SENTIMENTS  OP  THE  PERIPA- 
TETICS, AND  OP  DE8  CARTBS. 

This  theory,  in  general,  is,  that  we  per- 
ceive external  objects  only  by  certain  images 
which  are  in  our  minds,  or  in  the  sensorium 
to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  present 
Philosophers  in  different  ages  hare  differed 
both  in  the  names  they  hare  given  to  those 
images,  and  in  their  notions  concerning 
them.  It  would  be  a  laborious  task  to 
enumerate  all  their  variations,  and  per- 
haps would  not  requite  the  labour.  I  shall 
only  give  a  sketch  of  the  principal  dif- 
ferences with  regard  to  their  names  and 
their  nature. 

By  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  the 
images  presented  to  our  senses  were  called 
sensible  species  or  forms  ;  those  presented 
to  the  memory  or  imagination  were  called 
phantasms ;  and  those  presented  to  the 
intellect  were  called  intelligible  species; 
and  tbey  thought  that  there  can  be  no 
perception,  no  imagination,  no  intellection, 
without  species  or  phantasms,*  What  the 
ancient  philosophers  called  species,  sensible 
and  intelligible,  and  phantasms,  in  Uter 
times,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Des 
Cartes,  came  to  be  called  by  the  common 
name  of  iffea*.  j-  The  Cartesians  divided 
our  ideas  into  three  classes — those  of  sensa- 
tioriy  ol  imaffination,  and  of  pure  intellection. 
Of  the  objects  of  sensation  and  imagination, 
they  thought  the  images  are  in  the  brain  \X 
but  of  objects  that  are  incorporeal  the 
images  are  in  the  understanding  or  pure 
intellect. 

Mr  Locke,  taking  the  word  idea  in  the 
same  sense  as  Des  Cartes  had  done  before 
liiiD,  to  signify  whatever  is  meant  by  phan- 
tasm, notion,  or  species,  divides  ideas  into 
those  of  sensation y  and  those  of  reflection  ; 
meaning  by  the  first,  the  ideas  of  all  corpo- 
real objects,  whether  perceived,  remem- 
bered, or  inuigined;  by  the  second,  the 
ideas  of  the  powers  and  operations  of  our 
minds.  [126]  What  Mr  Locke  calls  ideas, 
Mr  Hume  divides  into  two  distinct  kinds, 
impressions  and  ideas.  The  difference  be- 
twixt these,  he  says,  consists  in  the  degrees 
of  force  and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike 
upon  the  mind.  Under  impressions  he  com- 
prehends all  our  sensations,  passions,  and 

•   See  Note  M.-H. 

i  Not  merely  rspca'aUg,  but  mlu  kincc  the  time  of 
I)c»  C-rtt*.    i>ce  Note  ft.-  H. 

t  Incorrect.    See  No:c  N.— II. 
[1^2.5,  1 26 J 


emotions,  as  they  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  soul.  By  ideas^  he  means  the 
faint  images  of  these  in  thinking  and  rea- 
soning. 

Dr  Hartley  gives  the  same  meaning  t<i 
ideas  as  Mr  Hiune  does,  and  what  Mr 
Hume  calls  impressions  he  calls  sensations ; 
conceiving  our  sensations  to  be  occasioned 
by  vibrations  of  the  infinitesimal  particles 
of  the  brain,  and  ideas  by  miniature  vibra- 
tions or  vibratiuncles.  Such  differences 
we  find  among  philosophers,  with  regard  to 
the  name  of  those  internal  images  of  objects 
of  sense  which  they  hold  to  be  the  imme- 
diate obiects  of  perception.* 

We  shall  next  give  a  short  detail  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Carte- 
sians,  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  con- 
cerning them. 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
soul  oonsiBts  of  two  parts,  or  rather  that 
we  have  two  souls — the  animal  and  the  ra- 
tional ;  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  soul  and 
the  intellectf  To  the  flrtt,  belong  the 
senses,  memory,  and  imaffination ;  to  the 
lasiy  judgment,  opinion,  belief,  and  reason- 
ing. The  first  we  have  in  conmion  with 
brute  animals ;  the  last  is  peculiar  to  man. 
The  animal  soul  he  held  to  be  a  certain 
form  of  the  body,  which  is  inseparable  from 
it,  and  perishes  at  death.  To  this  soul  the 
senses  belong ;  and  he  defines  a  sense  to  be 
that  which  is  capable  of  reoeivmg  the  sensi- 
ble forms  or  species  of  objects,  without  any 
of  the  matter  of  them  ;  as  wax  receives  the 
form  of  the  seal  without  any  of  the  matter 
of  it.     The  forms  of  sound,  of  colour,  of 

0  ReM,  I  may  obterre  In  general,  does  not  dis. 
tinguifth^aa  it  especially  behoved  him  to  do,  between 
what  were  held  by  philotophers  to  be  the  proximate 
causes  of  our  mental  repreientationt,  and  thete 
repretentationt  themaelvei  a«*the  olffects  of  cognition 
—I.  e ,  between  what  are  known  in  the  ichoob  as 
the  species  impretsa,  and  the  specif  s  express€t.  The 
former,  to  which  the  name  of  suedes,  image^  idea, 
WM  often  given,  in  common  with  the  latter,  was  held 
on  all  hands  to  be  unknown  to  conacioucneM,  and 
generally  luppoaed  to  be  merely  certain  occult  motions 
in  the  organism,  lite  latter,  the  result  determined 
by  the  former,  la  the  mental  representation,  and 
the  immediate  or  proper  object  in  perception.  Great 
confosion,  to  those  who  do  i.ot  bear  thia  diatinction  in 
mind,  ia,  however,  the  consequence  of  the  verba) 
ambiguity:  and  Reid's  misrepresenUtiona  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  philoaopbcra  is,  in  a  great  meaaure,  to 
be  traced  to  thia  aource.— H. 

f  Thb not  correct.  Inatead  nf  two,  iheantinai  and 
rational,  Ariatotle  gave  to  the  soul  three  generic 
functiona,  the  vegetabte,  the  animat  or  sensual,  and 
the  rational  i  but  whether  he  supposes  these  to 
conatitute  three  concentric  potcncea,  three  8ei>arate 

Srts.  or  thcee  distinct  louls,  has  divided  his  diacij>iea. 
e  also  deflnea  the  soul  in  general,  and  not,  as  Reid 
auppoacs,  the  mere  *  animal  soul,'  to  be  the  form  or 
itrtXix**»of  the  body— '{De  Animal  ii.  c.  1.)  In. 
lei lect  (fvf)  he  however  thought  was  inorganic:  but 
there  ia  aome  ground  tur  believing  thai  he  did  not 
view  thia  aa  peraonal.  but  harboured  an  opinion 
which,  under  varioua  modificationa,  many  of  Ms  fol 
iowera  also  held,  that  the  active  intellect  was  com. 
mon  to  all  men^  immortal  and  divine.  Ki»u  yi^  watt 
rmwrm  ri  iv  <fUf  <{«i»*  Xcyev  V  i^x^  iu  Xiyft  mkXd  n 
Mfurr^r-  ri  •?»  «f  H^iirrtp  »«)  t9ir^,fid,r,t  hwi,  wXt^ 
ftsfi— H. 
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taste,  &ud  of  0lbeF  Betifiible  qualities,  %re, 
in  munne  r,  rect'  i ved  bj*  tl  i  e  scnsefk  •  [  I  '27  j 
It  fieemfl  to  be  n  necea^&ry  consequetiee 
of  AristotWs  iii>ctrme3  tbat  bodies  are  con- 
Btmitly  wend  in  jE:  furtb,  In  all  iltrectionH,  ns 
many  different  kintlj*  of  tvninn  without 
ttiKttor  as  they  h&r6  different  seneibfq  qua- 
litiei) ;  for  the  forms  uf  eoliinr  mu^  enlur 
by  the  eye,  the  forras  of  sound  by  tire  ear, 
and  ao  of  the  other  ienses^  Thia^  acei>rii- 
ingly,  was  tiiJLLnt4uned  by  the  foMowere  of 
Ariatotl?!  tliough  not,  &8  f&r  as  I  know, 
eiipreBBly  mentioned  by  bimjselfvi-  Tbey 
disjmted  concerning  th«  UAtUfe  of  those 
fomis  of  gjteciea^  whether  tbey  were  real 
^  etn^  or  noneutitieg  ;^  and  ^me  held 
^ibeni  to  be  of  an  intfroiediate  nature  be- 
tween tha  two.  The  wljole  doctrine  of  Ihc 
FeripateticB  and  eclioolnien  concerning 
fonn^  subelnntial  nnd  aeddcntal,  and  eon- 
ceming  tlie  Irananiissiou  of  Beiieible  S|)ecies 
j^m  objecto  of  seuw  to  the  mind,  if  ft  be 
fit  aU  ititcdligible.  Is  flo  fkc  &bove  my  eam^ 
preheufliou  that  I  should  perhaps  do  it  in- 
jmticK^  by  ^nterlni^  into  it  tuure  minutely, 
Malebmndie,  in  his  ^^  Recherche  de  U 
Verite/*  has  eiujdoyed  a  chapter  to  fthew 
that  material  ohj&L'ts  do  not  Bend  fortli 
Bensihle  dpeclea  of  their  several  eensihlo 
qtialitiee. 

Tile  great  rerolutmn  wbieh  De«  Cartes 
produced  in  pbitosopby,  waa  the  effect  of  a 
cuperiority  of  gcninB,  aided  by  the  eircum- 
ataueea  of  the  times.  Men  had,  for  more 
than  a  thousaiid  years,  looked  up  to  Ari- 
atotle  as  ma  oracle  in  phtlu«ophy.  His 
fttttbority  ^'m  the  test  of  truth.  The  small 
resubins  of  tlic  Platonic  s}  bU^ui  vtem  totw 
ill«d  to  a  fet^'  mystics,  whose  priuciples  and 
marmer  of  life  drew  little  atlentton.  The 
feeble  attempts  of  Eomus,  and  of  some 
othera,  to  make  iinproTementEi  in  the  fi>^- 
tero,  had  Ultle  effect  The  Peripatetic 
doetrhses  wera  ao  Interwoven  with  the  whole 
^yatem  of  acbolaatk  theology,  that  to  dis&ent 
ffom  Aristotle  was  to  alarm  Ibe  Church. 
The  most  useful  aud  intelligible  }>arts, 
eiren  of  Aristotle's  writingH,  were  neglected, 
and  phHo^jphy  was  hecome  an  art  of  speak- 
ing learnedly,  and  disputing  «ubtilely,  with* 
out  productng  atiy  invention  of  use  in  human 
life.  It  was  fruitful  of  words,  but  hitri^n 
df  works,  and  admirably  contrived  for 
drawing  a  veO  over  human  ignorance,  and 


«  Ree  Note  ^,^H. 

mo  Of  '  ."  iiiit>lk4M3f  hvM  tiy  the  SijigUHi'* 

ll  VI'  V  p  pthlliidtl  by  wtuy  ot  Ills  foU 

I  TK.    .,               .   .  I-!..                                  i,  *hMO   who 

»dniiltr-.,i  .j,  ..-,         ■  ,  !  .  •                               ,  i-ei+^H  frl|y_ 

ritt,    "Vi  ;■.■.""■  ■  hirh  MrutlUI 

iliiVr  t^'  «-'\  •■7  toi- 

t(    liT     '^    '  ■  «f    ^ 

Jintiifi' '■- /,.      ■  ;   mint 

d' iUOMC^i,  <iitt]fU"iit]>   (illlirn  [iia   ii'H.  lih^L'  tJitfiUiffj 

Aiair^cuntrjdlc^Drf  —  f  J, 


putting  a  stop  to  the  progresaof  knowledge) 
by  tilling  men  with  a  conceit  tluit  thejf  . 
knew  everything.  [i2H]  It  was  Teiy  Irtiitful  | 
alBoinconlroversies;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  controversies  about  wnrda,  or 
about  things  of  no  moment,  or  things  above 
the  reaich  of  the  human  faculties.  And  the 
imne  of  them  wa«  what  might  be  expected  — 
that  the  contending  parties  fought,  without 
gaining  or  losing  on  inch  of  ground,  till  they 
were  weary  of  the  dispute,  or  their  atten- 
tion was  coUed  off  to  some  othor  subject* 

Such  was  Ibe  phlb>sophy  of  the  schoobi  of 
Europe,  during  many  ages  of  darkness  and 
harbarism  that  sticcceded  the  deeUne  of  thi» 
Roman  empire;  so   that  there  was  great 
need  of  a  reformation  lu  pbllDtirii'pby  as  well 
as  in  religion.     The  light  began  to  dawn  at 
last ;  a  spirit  of  inquit-y  sprang  up^  and  1 
men  got  the  courage  to  doubt  of  the  dogmas  i 
of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of  the  decrees  of  | 
Po^res.     The  most  important  step  lu  th#^ 
reformation   of    religion,    was    lo  destmy 
the  chiim  of  infaUibiltty,  whieh  hittdet«d 
men  from  UE^ing  their  j^tJgiDent  in  matters 
of  religion  i  and  the  most  important  step  in  I 
the  reformatitm  of  |  ih 1 1  osopb y^  was  to  destroy  \ 
the  authority  of  whieh  Aristotle  bad  bo  lonff  | 
had  peaceable  po^sefision.      The  lunt  had 
been  attempted  by  Lord  Bacon  aud  others, 
with  no  le^  ;^al  tho^  the  first  by  Luther 
at3d  Calvin. 

Des  Cortes  knew  well  the  defe^fU  of  tlia  J 
prevailing  system,  which  had  begun  to  losoj 
ite  autliority.     U  is  geoiua  enabled  htm  ^  sni J 
bia  spirit  prompted  1dm,  to  att«^mpt  n  net*  . 
one.     He  bad  applied  much  to  the  mat  he- 
muticai  sciences,  and  bad  made  considcmhie 
unprovenient  in  them.     He  wished  to  in- 
troduce  that  perspicuity  and  evidenetf  into 
other  branches   of   philosophy   whieli   h6 
found  m  them. 

Being  sensible  how  apt  we  are  to  be  l«d 
aatray  by  prejuillces  of  education^  he  t]imigh|  J 
the  only  way  to  avoid  error  was  to  resolvsi 
to  doubt  of  everything^  and  hold  eveTythintfJ 
to  be  uncertain ,  even  those  things  which  I 
be  had  been  taught  to  hold  asmo^t  certain^ | 
until  be  bad  such  dear  and  cogent  evldena^l 
as  compelled  bia  aasenk     [129]  I 

In  this  sifttd  of  universal  doubt,  tbafrl 
which  first  appftrodtc  lum  to  beelenr  ani" 
certain,  was  kis  own  eKisieni^.     Of  this  ho 
was  certain^  bc«auscbe  was  conscious  that  he 
thnught,  that   he  reascmed^  and   that   bd 
doubted.     He  used  this  orgismL'nt,  tbere^l 
fore,  to   prove   his  own  exbtt'uee,  Coiftfo^ 
<r0o  f  wi»f.     This  he  conceived  to  he  the  first 
of  all  truths,   tho   founitatioiKstoue  upon 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  human  knowledge 


•  Tliii  Iv  itip  vwlg-ir  ot)lnMiiv  In  fcfanJ  to  tim 
rebalatrk:  titfittitojiliy,  Tfir  rtrw  dfe,  haw  ever,  nnv 
■ware  t|i4t  the  bum  in  iiutitU  thouKh  i^jtrttArlr^  wi* 
iH'wrr  moiv  |tf<*#tfiilly  ilcviltitnnt  ttimii  iluftiif  ihg'- 
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is  built,  and  on  which  it  must  rest*  And, 
as  Archimedes  thought  that^  if  he  had  one 
fixed  point  to  rest  his  engines  upon,  he 
could  move  the  earth ;  so  Des  Cartes, 
charmed  with  the  discovery  of  one  certain 
principle,  by  which  he  emerged  from  the 
state  of  universal  doubt,  believed  that  this 
principle  alone  would  beasu£Scient  found- 
ation on  which  he  might  build  the  whole 
system  of  science.  He  seems,  therefore,  to 
have  taken  no  great  trouble  to  examine 
whether  there  might  not  be  other  first  prin- 
ciples,  which,  on  account  of  their  own  light 
and  evidence,  ought  to  be  admitted  by 
every  man  of  sound  judgment*)-  The  love 
of  simplicity  so  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
led  him  to  apply  the  whole  force  of  his  mind 
to  raise  the  fabric  of  knowledge  upon  this 
one  principle,  rather  than  seek  a  broader 
foundation. 

Accordingly,  he  does  not  admit  the  evi- 
dence  of  sense  to  be  a  first  principle,  as  he 
does  that  of  consciousness.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  ancient  sceptics  here  occurred 
to  him,  that  our  senses  often  deceive  us, 
and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  trusted  on 
their  own  authority :  that,  in  sleep,  we>  often 
seem  to  see  and  hear  things  which  we  are 
convinced  to  have  had  no  existence.  But 
that  which  chiefly  led  Des  Cartes  to  think 
that  he  ought  not  to  trust  to  his  senses, 
without  proof  of  their  veracity,  was,  that  be 
took  it  for  granted,  as  all  philosophers  had 
done  before  him,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
external  objects  themselves,  but  certain 
images  of  them  in  his  own  mind,  called 
ideas.  He  was  certain,  by  consciousness, 
that  he  had  the  ideas  of  sun  and  moon, 
earth  and  sea  ;  but  how  could  he  be  assured 
that  there  really  existed  external  objects 
like  to  these  ideas  ?$     [  130] 

Hitherto  he  was  uncertain  of  everything 
but  of  his  own  existence,  and  the  existence 
of  the  operations  and  ideas  of  his  own  mind. 
Some  of  his  disciple^  it  is  said,  remained  at 
this  stage  of  his  system,  and  got  the  name 
of  Egoibts.§  They  could  not  find  evidence 
in  the  subsequent  stages  of  his  progress. 
But  Des  Cartes  resolved  not  to  stop  here ; 
he  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  new  argu- 
ment drawn  from  his  idea  of  a  Deity,  the 
existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who 
made  him  and  all  his  faculties.  From  the 
perfection  of  this  Being,  he  inferred  that  he 
could  be  no  deceiver ;  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  his  senses,  and  the  other  facul- 
ties he  found  in  himself,  are  not  fallacious. 


S 


•  On  the  Cartwian  douht,  tee  Note  R.~H. 
This  cannot  Juttiy  tie  affirmed  of  Det  Cattetb 


t  On  this  point  it  is  proliable  that  Det  Carte*  and 
Reid  are  at  une.    See  Notes  C  and  N.— H. 

^  I  am  doubtflil  alwut  the  existence  of  this  sup. 
poced  sect  of  EgosLi.  The  Chevalier  Ramaay, 
atwve  a  century  ago,  incidentally  speaks  of  thU  doc. 
trine  as  an  offshoot  of  Spinositm,  and  under  the 
[130,  131] 


but  may  be  trusted,  when  a  proper  use  is 
made  of  them. 

The  system  of  Des  Cartes  is,  with  great 
perspicuity  and  acuteness,  explained  by 
himself  in  his  writings,  which  ought  to  be 
consulted  by  those  who  would  imderstand  it 

The  merit  of  Des  Cartes  cannot  be  easily 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  some 
notion  of  the  Peripatetic  system,  in  which 
he  was  educated.  To  throw  off  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  and  to  create  a  system  of 
nature,  totally  different  from  tliat  which 
had  subdued  the  understanding  of  mankind, 
and  kept  it  in  subjection  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, required  an  uncommon  force  of  mind. 

The  world  which  Des  Cartes  exhibits  to 
our  view,  is  not  only  in  its  structure  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  but 
is,  as  we  may  say,  composed  of  different 
materials. 

In  the  old  system,  everything  was,  by  a 
kind  of  metaphysical  sublimation,  resolved 
into  principles  so  mysterious  that  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  they  were  words  with- 
out meaning,  or  were  notions  too  refined  for 
buman  understanding. 

All  that  we  observe  in  nature  is,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  a  constant  succession  of 
the  operations  of  generation  and  corruption. 
[  131  ]  The  principles  of  generation  are  mat- 
ter and  form.  The  principle  of  corruption  is 
privation.  All  natural  things  are  produced 
or  generated  by  the  union  of  matter  and 
form  ;  matter  being,  as  it  were,  the  mother, 
and  form  the  father.  As  to  matter,  or  the 
first  matter,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  neither 
substance  nor  accident ;  it  has  no  quality 
or  property;  it  is  nothing  actually,  but 
everything  potentially.  It  has  so  strong 
an  appetite  for  form,  that  it  is  no  sooner 
divested  of  one  form  than  it  is  clothed  with 
another,  and  is  equally  susceptible  of  all 
forms  successively.  It  has  no  nature,  but 
only  the  capacity  of  having  any  one. 

This  is  the  account  which  the  Peripate- 
tics give  of  the  first  matter.  The  other 
principle  of  generation  is/o;m,  oc/,  perfec' 
lion  ;  for  th^se  three  words  signify  the  same 
thing.  But  we  must  not  conceive  form  to 
consist  in  the  figure,  size,  arrangement,  or 
motion  of  the  parts  of  matter.  These,  in- 
deed, are  accidental  forms,  by  which  things 

nttme  o(  Ettomisme.  But  Father  Huffier,  ahout  the 
same  time,  and,  be  it  noted,  in  a  work  pubitahed  some 
ten  yean  tiefore  Hume's  **  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
tuie,"  talks  of  it,  on  hearsay,  as  the  speculation  ol  a 
Scotch  philosopher  :—••  Un  terirain  Kcossois  a  public, 
dit  on,  un  ouvrage  pour  prouder  qu'il  n'avoit  aucuiie 
^idence  de  Textstence  d'aucun  hire  que  de  lui ;  et 
encore  de  lui,  en  tani  qu'  esprit i  n'aiani  aucune  de. 
monstration  Ydritable  de  I'^xistcnce  d'aucun  corps.** 
^Etetnem  de  Metapkyst'que,  (61.  Now,  we  know 
that  there  ia  no  kucn  work.  I  am  aware,  howerer, 
that  there  is  ^ome  di&cussion  on  this  poiut'in  the 
*<  Memoirs  o«  Th-youx,"  anno  n\J,p.9£iii  to  which 
howerer,  I  mast  refer  the  reader,  as  I  h.«ve  not  thai 
lournal  at  hand.— But  more  of  this  bclow.  under 
p  187.-.H. 
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artificial  are  formed  ;  but  every  production 
of  Nature  has  a  substantial  form,*  wliicli, 
joined  to  matter,  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 
The  substantial  form  is  a  kind  of  informing 
80ul,  which  gives  the  thing  its  specific  na- 
ture, and  fill  its  qu'aiities,  powers,  and 
activity.  Thus  the  substantial  form  of 
heavy  bodies,  is  that  which  makes  them 
descend  ;  of  light  bodies,  that  which  makes 
them  ascend.  The  substantial  form  of 
gold,  is  that  which  gives  it  its  ductility,  its 
fusibility,  its  weight,  its  colour,  and  all  its 
qualities;  and  the  same  is  to  be  understood  of 
every  natural  production.  A  change  in  the 
accidental  form  of  any  body,  ia  alteration 
only  ;  but  a  change  in  the  substantial  form 
is  generation  and  corruption  :  it  is  cornip- 
tioQ  with  respect  to  the  substantial  form,  of 
which  the  body  is  deprived ;  it  is  genera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  substantijU  form 
that  succeeds.  Thus,  when  a  horse  dies 
and  turns  to  dust,  tlie  philosophical  account 
of  the  phainomenon  is  this : — A  certain  por- 
tion of  the  materia  j/rima,  which  was  joined 
to  the  substantial  form  of  a  horse,  is  de- 
prived of  it  by  privation,  and  in  the  same 
instant  is  invested  with  the  substantial  form 
of  earth.  [132]  As  every  substance  must 
have  a  substantial  form,  there  are  some  of 
those  forms  inanimate,  some  vegetative, 
some  animal,  and  some  rational.  The  three 
former  kinds  can  only  subsist  in  matter ; 
but  the  last,  according  to  the  schoolmen,  is 
immediately  created  by  God,  and  infused 
into  the  body,  making  one  substance  with 
it,  while  they  are  united;  yet  capable  of 
being  disjoined  from  the  body,  and  of  sub- 
sisting by  ittielf. 

Such  are  the  principles  of  natural  things  in 
the  Peripatetic  system.  It  retains  so  much 
of  the  ancient  Pythagorean  doctrine,  that 
we  cannot  ascribe  the  invention  of  it  solely 
to  Aristotle,  although  he,  no  doubt,  made 
considerable  alterations  in  it.  The  first 
matter  was  probably  the  same  in  both  sys- 
tems, and  was  in  both  held  to  be  eternal. 
They  differed  more  about  form.  The  Py- 
thagoreans and  Platonists  held  forms  or 
ideas,  as  they  called  them,  to  be  eternal, 
immutable,  and  self-existent.  Aristotle 
maintahied  that  they  were  nut  eternal,  nor 
self-existent.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  did 
not  allow  them  to  be  produced,  but  educed 
from  matter ;  yet  he  held  them  not  to  be 
actually  in  the  matter  from  which  they  are 
educed,  but  potentially  only.  But  these 
two  systems  differed  less  from  one  another, 
than  that  of  Des  Cartes  did  from  both. 

In  the  world  of  Des  Cartes  we  meet  with 
two  kinds  of  beings  only — to  wit,  body  and 
mind ;  the  first  the  object  of  our  senses, 

■  It  If  not,  I  ow«>vpr,  10  bo  I'up^KMtod  that  the 
wholastic  doctrine  of  Stib^tanti  >/  Forms  nvcivrtany 
ciiuntenancc  frnin  the  anthonty  of  Aritttotle,  if  wc> 
Ur  Miilc  hia  language  touching  the  aoul  —11. 


the  other  of  consciousness ;  both  of  them 
things  of  which  we  have  a  distmct  appre- 
hension, if  the  human  mind  be  capable  of 
distinct  apprehension  at  all.  To  the  first, 
no  qualities  are  ascribed  but  extension, 
figure,  and  motion  ;  to  the  last,  nothing  but 
thought,  and  its  various  modifications,  of 
which  we  are  conscious."  He  could  ob- 
serve no  common  attribute,  no  resembling 
feature,  in  the  attributes  of  body  and  mind, 
and  therefore  concluded  them  to  be  distinct 
substances,  and  totally  qf  a  different  nature ; 
and  tliat  body,  from  its  very  nature,  is  in- 
animate and  inert,  incapable  of  any  kind  of 
thought  or  sensation,  or  of  producing  any 
change  or  alteration  in  itself.     [1331 

D^  Cartes  must  be  allowed  the  nonour 
of  being  the  first  who  drew  a  distinct  line 
between  the  material  and  intellectual  world, 
which,  in  all  the  old  systems,  were  so 
blended  together  that  it  was  im(K)ssible  to 
say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  be- 
gin8.t  How  much  this  distinction  hath 
contributed  to  the  improvements  of  modern 
times,  in  the  philosophy  both  of  body  and 
of  mind,  is  not  easy  to  say. 

One  obvious  consequence  of  this  distinc- 
tion was,  that  accurate  reflection  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind  ia  the  only  way 
to  make  any  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
it.  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  were  taught  this  lesson  by  Des 
Cartes ;  and  to  it  we  owe  their  most  va- 
luable discoveries  in  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy. The  analogical  way  of  reasoning 
concerning  the  pbwers  of  the  mind  from  the 
properties  of  body,  which  is  the  source  of 
almost  all  the  errors  on  this  subject,  and 
which  is  so  natural  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
was  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Des 
Cartes,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  'princi- 
ples of  the  old  philosophy.  We  may  there- 
fore truly  say,  that,  in  that  part  of  philoso- 
phy which  relates  to  the  mind,  Des  Cartes 
laid  the  foundaticm,  and  put  us  into  that 
tract  which  all  wise  men  now  acknowledge 
to  be  the  only  one  in  which  we  can  expect 


With  regard  to  physics  or  the  philosophy 
of  body,  if  Des  Cartes  had  not  the  merit  of 
leading  men  into  the  right  tract,  we  must 
allow  him  that  of  bringing  them  out  of  a 
wrong  one.  The  Peripatetics,  by  assigning 
to  every  species  of  body  a  particular  sub- 
stantial form,  which  produces,  in  an  un- 
known manner,  all  the  effects  we  observe 
in  it,  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  philosophy.  Gravity  and  levity, 
fluidity  and  hardness,  heat  and  cold,  were 
qualities  arising  from  the  substantial  form 
of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged.     Gen- 


•  In  (he  Carteiiian  lanf.oiage,  the  terra  tkougkt  in. 
cludpi)  all  o(  which  we  arc  conicioua  —  H. 

f  This  aueriion  in  true  in  general ;  but  lome  in. 
dividual  exceptions  might  betaken.— H. 
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eration  and  corruption,  substantial  fonns 
and  occult  qualities,  were  always  at  hand, 
to  resolve  every  phienoraenon.  This  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  instead  of  accounting 
for  any  of  the  phsenomena  of  Nature,  con- 
trived only  to  give  learned  names  to  their 
unknown  causes,  and  fed  men  with  the  husks 
of  barbarous  terms,  instead  of  the  fruit  of 
real  knowledge.     [  134 1 

By  the  spiiading  of  the  Cartesian  system, 
materia  prima,  substantial  forms,  and  oc- 
cult quidities,  with  all  the  jargon  of  the 
Aristotelian  physics,  fell  into  utter  disgrace, 
and  were  never  mentioned  by  the  followers 
of  the  new  system,  but  as  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule. Men  became  sensible  that  their  un- 
derstanding had  been  hoodwinked  by  those 
hard  terms.  They  were  now  accustomed 
to  explain  the  phienomena  of  nature,  by 
the  figure,  size,  and  motion  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  things  perfectly  level  to  human 
understanding,  and  could  relish  nothing  in 
philosophy  that  was  dark  and  unintelligible. 
Aristotle,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  was  now  exposed  as  on 
object  of  derision  even  to  the  vulgar,  arrayed 
in  the  mock  majesty  of  his  substantial  forms 
and  occult  qualities.  The  ladies  became 
fond  of  a  philosophy  which  was  easily  learned, 
and  required  no  words  too  harsh  for  their 
delicate  organs.  Queens  and  princesses, 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
age,  courted  the  conversation  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  becameadepts  in  his  philosophy.  Wit- 
ness Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of 
Boheraia,  the  mother  of  our  Royal  Family. 
The  last,  though  very  young  when  Des 
Cartes  wrote  his  "  Principia,"  he  declares 
to  be  the  only  person  he  knew,  who  per- 
fectly understood  not  only  all  his  philoso- 
phical writings,  but  the  most  abstruse  of 
his  mathematical  works. 

That  menlshould  rush  with  violence  from 
one  extreme,  without  going  more  or  less 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  were  not  ex- 
empted from  this  weakness ;  they  thought 
that  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  were 
suthcient  to  resolve  all  the  phaenomena  of 
the  material  system.  To  admit  other  qua- 
lities, whose  cause  is  unknown,  was  to 
return  to  Egypt,  from  which  they  had  been 
so  happily  delivered.     [136] 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  of 
gravitation  was  published,  the  great  objec- 
tion to  it,  which  hindered  its  general  recep- 
tion in  Europe  for  half  a  century,  was,  that 
gravitation  seemed  to  be  an  occult  quality, 
as  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  exten- 
sion, figure,  and  motion,  the  known  attri- 
butes of  body.  They  who  defended  him 
found  it  difficult  to  answer  this  objection  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  been 
[134-1361 


initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  Cartesian 
system.  But,  by  degrees,  men  came  to 
be  sensible  that,  in  revolting  from  Ari- 
stotle, the  Cartesians  had  gone  into  the  opi)u- 
site  extreme ;  experience  convinced  them 
that  there  are  qualities  in  the  material 
world,  whose  existence  is  certain  though 
their  cause  be  occult.  To  acknowledge  this, 
is  only  a  candid  confession  of  human  ignor- 
ance, than  which  there  is  nothing  more  be- 
coming a  philosopher. 

As  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  mind  must 
be  derived  from  a  careful  observation  of  its 
operations  in  ourselves  ;  so  all  that  we  can 
Imow  of  the  material  s^*stem  must  be  derived 
from  what  can  be  discovered  by  our  senses. 
Des  Cartes  was  not  ignorant  of  this ;  nor 
was  his  system  so  unfriendly  to  observation 
and  experiment  as  the  old  system  was.* 
He  made  many  experiments,  and  called 
earnestly  upon  all  lovers  of  truth  to  aid  him 
in  this  way;  but,  beheving  that  all  the 
phsenomena  of  the  material  world  are  the 
result  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  and 
that  the  Deity  always  combines  these,  so  as 
to  produce  the  phsenomena  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible,  he  thought  that,  from  a 
few  experiments,  he  might  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  simplest  way  in  which  the  obvious 
phsenomena  of  nature  can  be  produced  by 
matter  and  motion  only ;  and  that  this  must 
be  the  way  in  which  they  are  actually  pro- 
duced. His  conjectures  were  ingenious,  upon 
the  principles  he  had  adopted ;  but  they  are 
found  to  be  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  they 
ought  for  ever  to  discourage  philosophers 
from  trusting  to  conjecture  in  the  operations 
of  nature.    Tl36] 

The  vortices  or  whirlpools  of  subtile 
matter  by  which  Des  Cartes  endeavojired 
to  account  for  the  phsenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  are  now  found  to  be  fictions, 
no  less  than  the  sensible  species  of  Ari- 
stotle.f 

It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
point  out  clearly  the  road  to  the  knowledge 
of  nature's  works.  Taught  by  Lord  Bacon 
to  despise  h^-potheses  as  the  fictions  of  hu- 
man fancy,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of 
philosophising,  that  no  causes  of  natural 
things  ought  to  be  assigned  but  such  as  can 
be  proved  to  have  a  real  existence.  He 
faw  that  all  the  length  men  can  go  in  ac- 
counting for  phsenomena,  is  to  discover  the 
laws  of  nature  according  to  which  they  are 
produced;  and,  therefore,  that  the  true 
method  of  philosophising  is  this :  From 
real  facts,  ascertained  by  observation  and 
experiment,  to  collect  by  just  induction  the 


■  That  U,  the  Ariitntelic.  But  Aristotle  himself 
wai  as  declared  an  advocate  of  experiment  as  any 
philosopher ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  that 
bis  authority  bad  subsequently  the  etttct  of  imped. 
ioKt  by  being  held  to  suitersede,  observation  — H. 

t  Read  *«  the  nn^ible  »pecies  of  the  schoolmen.* 
See  Note  M.—R 
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InwM  (if  Nntiir^,  hikI  to  itpi'ly  tli(*  l^wn  fu> 
il|ii(<«iviiriM|,  to  fi(*«Mtunt  for  tlio  i)hi(«iioiiiona 
ol  NiUitro, 

'rhiiH,  tlio  imturnl  ^iliiloHopIior  Iiah  tlio 
riilm  of  hiM  nrt  (UimI  with  no  Ivnn  prvcmion 
tliiiit  ihn  iim(litiiimtioi«ii,  and  iimy  Uum  Ichm 
iHtrt4iiii  wIkmi  ho  k<H*|m  within  thoiii,  and 
whiMi  ho  iloviiitt«Mfrtnn  thoni.  And,  though 
tho  ovldonoo  of  a  law  iif  naturtt  from  induc- 
tion l«not  doiiionntrativo,  it  w  tho  only  kind 
of  ovidoniHt  on  which  all  iho  numt  import- 
ant alfair*  of  human  lifo  muHt  r««t. 

Turwuini;  thin  nmd  without  deviation, 
No^^ton  diiHWortul  tho  lawn  of  our  pUmot- 
arv  i«VMtom«  and  i»f  tho  rava  of  light ;  and 
KiJvo'tho  llr<it  and  tho  nohU*ftt  examploa  of 
that  oliHHto  induoiion  which  l4ord  llainm 
«Kiu)d  onlv  dolinoato  in  th«H»ry. 

Mow  MtnuikioiM  it  that  the  human  mind 
nhouKl  h:k\o  wandcroil  for  im»  many  agt*«, 
\kithout  falling  into  thtM  tract !  How  much 
i«or\*  Htrangw  tliat,  aflor  it  lias*  Uvn  cKnu-Iv 
iUiHH»vvr«Hl,  aiul  a  happy  pn^gn****  made  iu  it, 
man>  ohmv**  rather  to  winder  in  tho  fairy 

n^HMlK  i»f  h\  )H»tlK^N  I       {{^7] 

To  r«'turn  to  IVit  V\irlvi*V  notioni^  of  tho 
mannor  of  i»»ir  |vt\H»iving  ovtvTual  objootsi, 
IKm«  which  a  wmvrn  to  do  ju»Uc«  to  the 
iiioril  K^i  l\n  ijixNil  r\'formcr  in  phik^tfitphy 
h,w  Usl  UK'  to  dijiro»««»  ho  tiH»k  it  fv»r  grautod, 
an  tho  old  phi!iVA«phorH  luul  doiur,  that  what 
wo  tionuNkitx'ly  jvrwi^o  muni  be  either  in  i 
tho  iniml  ii»elt\  or  in  tl»e  brain,  b»  which 
iho  uiukI  m  unuKNluftte^  prvMHit,  The  im- 
pt\i«iuo.>H  uKvlo  u|.K»a  iHir  t'npinH,  uerv^*H^ 
«:id  brHiU  vvuld  U'  tkL^^in;;,  ;uxvrdi:i-^  to 
h;^  )'hit«>JH*ph,'k«  bti;  \nnouH  niiKiiticuiiittis  ot 
0\foiiM\';i«  tiji'irxN  :w»»l  uiolu»».  Pvcv  v>*Uid 
N^  iK*(hiii^  ut  the  bncn  tike  ^u'uitd  ••ri.vlour. 
UfcMv  v»r  •♦iiK":!*  hi.'rti  or  o*»id  ;  ih*-?*  tw  ;»inis> 
:»ti\>iM  !H  I  he  .!i.u\l,  «hieh.  by  the  laws  .'i* 
iV*  ititioii  ot  xiMti  Kid  lxM\«  .trt*  rais^eJ  •it 
vN\\«.>!\'ii  of  vvruun  traoi"*  in  ttK»  bmiii  ;  aad 
alii»»  u:;h  ho  ^i^ei*  :'k-  *»*;ite  of  •iK.'asi  ^>»  lluwe 
tMCt>!«  iu  tV  bmai,  *tv  i»«\'s  :»oi  xixink  it 
thxN^MMkry  t.j.i:  rito  >iU>uid  be  ;*er«ivt:y 
like  iv  th\»  '.hinc^  nhich  :!:o>  rr'00!r*«uu 
Aii,^  UK»--\'  ThiUi  via:  wvr»i»  .».-  >ii:f»  «i)ouid 

N*,*^  'un  '..\%:  >*o  :i!a;«  Vdo**  ::h»  r«w«»«.>i 
op.u.x>ii  .t>  ar  %:«  >  i^*!«ible«  ^\-  "Od,*  **!.•» 
.11  x.^;;!^;  >>c*ti^  :».:ex".      l'*m>  -"^e  -^riu*  :fiai 

bv-.H;;  'nx>'«c>«.\"«  ..'.»;  '.jK*  ■•r-:r:  >i!oa.  i  .x' 
'.sriexs^v    ix-.'  .:t\     .-."..Ui;    I    >..Tf>*    a«*   ■.ta* 

i.its«!«-,    *  •<....'♦>     •*    %  ••'».•-•   a>*    w  i  -M     : 


Tho  perceptions  of  sense,  he  thought,  are 
to  ho  referred  solely  to  the  union  of  soul 
and  body.  They  commonly  exhibit  to  us 
only  what  may  hurt  or  profit  our  bodies ; 
and  rarely,  and  by  accident  only,  exhibit 
thin;;8  as  they  are  in  themselves.  It  is  by 
olwerving  this,  that  we  must  learn  to  throw 
off  tho  prejudices  of  sense,  and  to  attend 
with  our  intellect  to  the  ideas  which  are  by 
imture  imphmted  in  it.  By  this  means  we 
shall  understand  that  the  nature  of  matter 
dooft  not  consist  in  those  things  that  affect 
our  senses,  such  as  colour,  or  smell,  or  taste ; 
but  only  in  this,  that  it  is  something  ex- 
tended in  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  [138] 

The  writings  of  Des  Cartes  have,  in  ge- 
neral, a  remarkable  degree  of  perspicuity  ; 
and  he  undoubtedly  intended  that,  in  tliia 
(articular,  his  philosophy  should  be  a  per- 
fect coutrast  to  that  of  Art»totle ;  yet,  in 
what  he  has  said,  in  different  parts  of  his 
writings,  of  our  perceptions  of  extenud 
objeets,  there  seems  to  be  some  obscurity, 
antl  even  inconsisteacy ;  whether  owing  to 
his  liaviu;;  had  different  opinions  on  the  sab- 
ject  at  different  times,  or  to  the  ciiSculty  he 
found  in  it,  I  will  not  preteutl  to  say. 

There  are  two  points,  in  parrictdar, 
whenL*in  I  cannot  rcei^ncile  Ui:u  tu  hime^lf : 
the  jir^\  tvcinlinir  t!ie  place  of  the  iiiens 
or  images  of  external  objects,  ^*iiieii  ire  r::t» 
immediate nbjeets of  perceptiiL'n  :  tiie  .«'. •..«■.'. 
with  ivgard  to  the  Terawrity  of  oar  exiema.' 
sinises. 

A*  to  the  irsK  he  sometiTnes  place*  tli* 
ideas  of  material  objects  in  the  brain.  n<*z 
•mly  when  they  are  perceived,  but  wxie-i 
they  are  remembered  or  imagined:  .tmi 
this  bad  alwa^'H  been  held  ti*  be  the  Cor- 
tL'sian  doctrine  ;•  yec  he  «jmerlir.e»  say^^ 
t:!a:  we  ar?  not  w  ctmcvive  riie  :n:a:r*  "r 
•.'sce»  in  the  brain  to  be  peirei*"vi,  a*  if 
:::er-  were  evH-*  in  tho  brain ;  ujew  traces 
ue  iniy  occasions  on  'vbich,  )^  :je  jt'vs  'jf 
the  ^mion  >f  wui  and  Inniy,  Kieas  are  :*x- 
»riuM  :u  the  Tiiiud:  anti.  'hef^'n?,  ;s  »  3»'« 
neevwari'  tisac  tiiere  s^oulit  »  in  e\act 
re«e«noiance  Ireiweeu  the  trae-*  and  'be 
"ijour*  repp-*:n:e'.i  b*  :liem.  A:l•'^u»^e  rhaa 
rhat  ^'tf->  T  '•JiTi*  "*iioiiia  be  :s?cactiy  lika 
:1h*  riiinc*  *i.7i:ne'i  '^y  the»ii.'*» 

rht->?  :w.«  iini:ii.iz>,  I  :;:sn  :,  rarnoi  Sp 
-w.»in.".!oL     F'lr.  .x" -ho  .niaoi!*»  .«r  Tae-*  n 
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objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  occasions 
of  it  only.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they 
are  not  perceived  at  all.  Des  Cartes  seems 
to  have  hesitated  between  the  two  opinions, 
or  to  have  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other.*  Mr  Locke  seems,  in  like  manner, 
to  have  wavered  between  the  two ;  some- 
times representing  the  ideas  of  material 
things  as  being  in  the  brain,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  in  the  mind  itself.*)-  [139] 
Neither  Des  Cartes  nor  Mr  Locke  could, 
cousbtently  with  themselves,  attribute  any 
other  qualities  to  images  in  the  brain  but 
extension,  figure,  and  motion ;  for  as  to 
those  qualities  which  Mr  Locke  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  secondary  qualities, 
both  philosophers  believed  them  not  to  be- 
long to  body  at  all,^:  and,  therefore,  could 
not  ascribe  them  to  images  in  the  brain.  § 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr  Samuel  Clarke 
uniformly  speak  of  the  species  or  images  of 
material  things  as  being  in  that  part  of  the 
brain  called  the  sensoriumf  and  perceived 
by  the  mind  there  present ;  but  the  former 
speaks  of  this  point  only  incidentally,  and 
with  liis  usual  modesty,  in  the  form  of  a 
query.  II  Malebranche  is  perfectly  clear  and 
unambiguous  in  thb  nuitter.  According  to 
his  system,  the  images  or  traces  in  the 
brain  are  not  perceived  at  all— they  are 
only  occasions  upon  wliich,  by  the  laws  of 
Nature,  certain  sensations  are  felt  by  us, 
and  certain  of  the  divme  ideas  discovered  to 
our  minds. 

The  secoml  point  on  which  Des  Cartes 
seems  to  waver,  is  with  regard  to  the  credit 
that  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 

Sometimes,  from  the  perfection  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  being  no  deceiver,  he  infers 
that  our  senses  and  our  other  faculties  can- 
not be  fallacious;  and  since  we  seem  clearly 
to  perceive  that  the  idea  of  matter  comes 
to  us  from  things  external,  which  it  per- 
fectly resembles,  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  there  really  exists  something 
extended  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
having  all  the  properties  which  we  clearly 
perceive  to  belong  to  an  extended  thing. 

At  other  times,  we  find  Des  Cartes  and 
his  followers  making  frequent  complaints. 


fl 


•  De»  Cartes  had  only  one  opinion  on  the  point 
1  he  difficulty  which  perplexes  Rcid  am«e  from  M§ 
want  of  a  systematic  comprehension  of  the  Cartesian 
>hilosophy,  and  his  being  unaware  that,  by  Idea*, 
)e8  Cartes  designated  two  very  different  things— vis. , 
the  proairoate  bodily  antecedent,  and  the  mental 
consequent.— H. 

f  l.oclce's  opinion,  if  he  had  a  precise  one  on  the 
matter,  it  is  impo^SlbIe  to  ascertain.  See  Note  O.— 
H. 

t  See  above,  p.  205,  note  •— H. 

§  Yet  l.ocke  expreisly  denies  them  to  be  modifica- 
tions of  mind.    See  Note  O —  H. 

II  Reid  is  correct  in  all  he  here  says  of  Newton  and 
Clarke:  it  ii  imiced  virtuallf  admitu-d  by  I'Urke 
him«elf,  in  Lis  controversy  wi  h  Leibniti.  Cc 
Lc  Until  Opera,  II.,  p.  101.  and  p.  !».— H. 

ri:i9, 110] 


as  all  the  ancient  philosophers  did,  of  the 
falUtcies  of  sense.  He  warns  us  to  throw 
off  its  prejudices,  and  to  attend  only  with 
our  intellect,  to  the  ideas  impUnted  there. 
By  this  means  we  may  perceive,  that  Uie 
nature  of  matter  does  not  consist  in  hard- 
ness, colour,  weight,  or  any  of  those  things 
that  affect  our  senses,  but  in  this  only,  that 
it  is  something  extended  in  length,  breEuith, 
and  depth.  [140]  The  senses,  he  says, 
are  only  rektive  to  our  present  state ;  they 
exhibit  things  only  as  they  tend  to  profit 
or  to  hurt  us,  knd  rarely,  and  by  accident 
only,  as  they  are  in  themselves.* 

It  was  probably  owing  to  an  aversion  to 
admit  anything  into  p^osophy,  of  whidi 
we  have  not  a  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tion, that  Des  Cartes  was  led  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  substance  of  matter  distinct  from 
those  qualities  of  it  which  we  perceive. *)- 
We  say  that  matter  is  something  extended, 
figured,  moveable.  Extension,  figure,  mo- 
bility, therefore,  are  not  matter,  but  quali- 
ties, belonging  to  this  something,  which 
we  call  matter.  Des  Cartes  could  not 
relish  this  obscure  something,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  subject  or  stibstratum  of 
those  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  maintained 
that  extension  is  the  very  essence  of  mat- 
ter. But,  as  we  must  ascribe  extension  to 
space  as  well  as  to  matter,  he  found  him- 
self under  a  necessity  of  holding  that  space 
and  matter  are  the  same  thing,  and  differ 
only  in  our  way  of  conceiving  them ;  so 
that,  wherever  there  is  space  there  is  mat* 
ter,  and  no  void  left  in  the  universe.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
material  world  has  no  bounds  nor  limits. 
He  did  not,  however,  choose  to  call  it  in- 
finite, but  indefinite. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause 
that  Des  Cartes  made  the  essence  of  the 
soul  to  consist  in  thought  He  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  an  unknown  something  that 
has  the  power  of  thinkuig ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  without  thought ;  and,  as  he  con- 
ceived that  there  can  be  no  thought  with- 
out ideas,  the  soul  must  have  had  ideas  in 
its  first  formation,  which,  of  consequence, 
are  innate.^ 

The  sentiments  of  those  who  came  after 
Pes  Cartes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
body  and  mind,  have  been  various.  Many 
have  maintained  that  body  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  qualities  to  which   we  give  one 

•  Put  see  "  Prlncip'a,"  4  fl6,  sqq.—H. 

t  See  Stewart's  «■  Elements,"  L,  Note  A ;  Royer 
CoIIard's  Fragment,  VIII.- H. 

t  1  he  doctrine  of  Dn  Cartes,  in  relation  to  Innate 
Jdea$t  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood  1  and 
by  no  one  more  than  by  Locke.  What  it  really 
smountcd  to,  is  clearly  stated  In  hit  strictures  on 
the  Program  of  Regius.  Justice  has  Utterly  been 
done  him,  among  01  hers,  by  Mr.^-tewart,  in  bis"  Dia- 
sertattOD,*  and  by  M.  Uromiguiere,  In  hia  •«  Coura.** 
See  abo  the  okl  controveny  of  De  Vriei  with  KOtU 
on  I  his  point  — H. 
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name ;  ftnd  tltat  ihe  notlaa  of  &  subject  ef 

mhemon,  to  which  those  qtialUbs  belong^, 
is  omIv  li  fietion  of  the  mind."  [14 1 J 
Sc^me  navo  evon  nmintaified  that  the  i«mi 
ia  unly  n  succeseioji  uf  robted  tdcaa,  with- 
out Any  tnibjcizt  of  iiihe«iiotLi-  It  appearSi 
by  what  baa  bccti  &aid,  how  fkr  Iheae  uci- 
tioD8  are  a]  lied  to  the  Cartesian  syitem* 

The  trill tnph  of  the  Cartefthin  systora 
over  that  of  Aristotlej  is  one  of  the  moHt 
remurkahle  rcvolutioiiB  in  the  history  of  [ilii- 
losophy,  and  haa  led  mo  to  dwell  longer 
upon  it  that]  tlie  preeeut  euhjoct  perhaps 
required  The  authoHty  of  Artstotle  ^aa 
now  no  mere  That  reverence  for  hard 
words  and  dark  Dotions,  by  i^bich  meu% 
underetanding  had  been  strangled  iu  early 
yearsj  was  turned  into  catileniiX,  niad  every* 
thtU);  inspected  whieh  wfis  not  clearly  and 
dbthit!tly  understood.  Thia  ia  the  epLrit  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy^  and  ia  a  more 
important  aequisitton  to  mankind  than  any 
of  its  particular  tenets;  and  for  cKeiting 
this  spirit  bo  ?A^ii]i}us]y,  and  spreading  it  so 
euecca&fullyj  De&Cortea  deserres  immortal 
honour^ 

II  t»  to  be  obflerrodi  howevor,  that  Dee 
Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of  tll«  ancient 
theory,  coneerning  the  pvreeplioii  of  ex- 
ternal objects  by  the  sensos^  and  that  be 
adopted  the  other  pnrt*  Tlmt  theory  mjiy 
be  dlTided  into  two  parts  i  The  Jir§tf  that 
images,  flpecles^  or  forms  of  ejcternalohjectS; 
CQtne  from  the  object^  and  eater  by  the 
aT«naes  of  tho  aeases  to  the  mind>  the 
Mcitfid  part  ia,  That  tho  external  object 
itaelf  is  not  jvercelved,  but  only  the  specba 
ur  iniagc  of  it  in  tlie  Tiibid.  The  first  part 
Dm  Cartes  and  hia  followers  n^ected,  and 
refuted  by  solid  argumeute ;  but  the  second 
part,  neither  he  nor  hifi  followers  Lave 
thought  of  calling  In  question  ;  being  per* 
suaded  that  it  is  only  a  representativ« 
image  in  the  mtnd  of  tho  externa!  object 
Ihai  we  perceive,  and  not  the  object  it^lf. 
And  this  i[DA^»  which  the  Feripaieilcs 
cailed  a  species,  he  ealla  an  idea,  cluinffiJijf 
the  name  only,  while  be  admits  the  tiling.^ 
[142] 

It  seems  strange  that  the  great  paina 
which  this  philosopher  took  to  throw  olT  the 
prejudices  of  educ4iTlop,  ty  dtarnisfi  all  hLs 
former  opinions,  and  to  assent  to  notbing, 
till  he  found  evidence  tliat  compelled  bU 
assent,  ahould  not  have  led  him  to  donbt  of 
tilts  opinion  of  tho  aTieient  phUoBophy,  tt 
IS  evidently  a  philosophical  opinion  ;  for  the 
vul^r  undoubtedly  believe  that  it  ia  the 


*  At  UkU,  (iKit   he  i4  nqt   csoDititenii]    Uw, 
OrevQ,  WAttAt  ftnii  lAh&M.     Se«  CoiiiLn,  "  CouJi  d* 

t  Dh  Cmfin  and   Heid  coti3ad«    tn  doctriiit?,  If 
fteiit  >li«t|di  thiit  wc  kn<i>kp  t^DC^Kreoded  $n4  in. tor, 

tion  Qt  liw  pcrekfiWDt  mind.  See  Nute*  N  >ad  C^M. 


external  object  which  we  immediately  per- 
ceive, and  not  a  r?pr^entatlve  image  of  it 
only.  It  ifl  for  tVtLs  reason  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in  questba 
the  eustence  of  external  objects.* 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  as  a  fiiat  prin- 
ciple, by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned^  that 
what  is  really  {K-rccived  mu^it  exigtf  and  that 
to  pereeive  what  does  not  esiet  is  ut]ipo6^ble, 
So  fiir  the  unlearned  man  and  the  p1illi:>so- 
pher  agree*  The  unlearned  man  e4iys — ^I 
perceive  the  extertial  object,  and  1  perceive 
it  to  exist.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  doubt  of  it.  The  Per  i  patetio  say s^» 
What  I  perceive  is  the  very  identical  form 
of  tho  object,  which  came  immediately  from 
the  cbject^  and  makes  an  impresdon  up)u 
my  mind,  as  a  seal  does  upon  wax ;  aiu\ 
therefore^  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  ox^ 
tstence  of  an  object  whose  funn  I  pereeive«-t' 
But  what  saye  the  Cartesian  f  I  pcreeive 
notf  says  be,  the  external  object  itselC  So 
far  be  agrees  with  the  Peripntetjc,  and  differs 
from  the  unlearned  man.  But  I  perceive 
an  image,  or  form,  or  idea^  in  my  own 
mind,  or  in  my  brain.  I  am  certain  of  the 
existence  of  tho  idea,  because  I  imme- 
diately perceive  it.f  Bnt  how  this  id^  b 
formed,  or  what  it  rt'presents,  is  not  self- 
evident  ;  and  therefore  I  tiiust  Hud  srgn- 
ments  by  which,  from  the  exiistenee  of  the 
idt^  which  I  perceive,  1  can  iuft*t  the  ex- 
ifitcnec  of  an  external  object  whieh  il  re* 
presents* 

As  I  take  this  to  be  a  just  view  of  the 
prineiples  of  the  unlearned  man,  of  the  Peri- 
patetic, and  of  the  Cartesian,  so  I  think 
they  all  reason  coiiHequeutially  from  their 
several  principles  ;  that  tlie  Carleiium  has 
strong  grounds  to  doubt  of  the  exbten€<>  of 
external  ohjeets  i  the  Perrpatette  very  little 
ground  of  doaht ;  and  the  unlearned  [14^1] 
man  none  at  all :  and  that  the  difierenc«  of 
their  situation  ariBes  from  this— that  the  un- 
learned man  has  m^  hypothesis ;  the  Peri- 
patetic  leans  upon  an  hypotlu^ts ;  and  tho 
Carteeian  upon  one  half  of  tliat  hypollieBig, 

Dm  Cartes,  ai?eordl»ig  to  the  spirit  of  hla 
own  philosophy,  ought  to  have  doubted  t»f 
botli  ijartsof  the  Peripatetic  hypothesis,  or  to 
have  given  liis  reai^ons  why  he  adopted  one 
part»  as  wt-ll  as  why  he  pcjccted  tbe  other 


*  I'hii  \M  one  of  the  puuiei  winch  fafour  the 
npiiilan  lh4i  Raid  rtld  tuptMwe  the  noH^go  to  be 
iriawti  \D  lUeir  u  e&litinfj  atid  not  uatj  la  AUd 
throuKh  rh^t  rgo  ;  lot  monlLlDd  fn  ieorrjil  believe 
tliAt  tho  t'&H'rjdi^^t  ri-AltCjF,  u  |wrcclv«,  Tt««DBili]fif 
more  ih*n  a  mtm  inierfiRl  tcptrncfiUhon  bf  tbc 
mindi  m^guftpd  in  eoni«qM^c«  of  the  ImpretikMi 
made  bjr  «Ti  uiiltjiowD  tomctblDg  on  tli«  tenic.    ^4.■« 

f  Thc^  PiTitMtetic  6nd  ttit  r  nrtcitHii  hpid  ihat  Urn 
*pf tiea  OT  idvtt  u  &t  Rn  abj4x:t  ol  cuiiicltiuiur«««     tf 

tl]»t  thi?  e]Lttrii.al   .•  ^r 

4iQi£(rin<'^  thiit  w<' '  .  'T 

AiuggvftedconefTJlL'jn  in  Itiu  nutjj.  Set^  Nitri    —  M, 

[Ul-lt3'| 
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pari ;  enpeekltyi  since  the  unleiuiicd,  who 
tmve  the  &culty  of  pcrceivitig  objecta  by 
their  ei^iiH^  in  uo  Leas  |>ei-fectiuti  tliao 
pbOoAopberfi,  aud  BUould^  IherefuM},  kni>w, 
an  wdl  as  they»  wh.it  it  in  thtsy  perceive, 
h&ve  been  uimnimnua  in  thia^  that,  the 
objects  ihey  perceive  ar^  n^it  ideas  iii  their 
own  mindja,  but  lUbgi^  e^temaL  It  might 
have  been  t-x^JMWJtfd  that  ft  philaaopher  who 
was  fio  cautious  OA  not  ti>  tiUce  hia  own  ex- 
iHt«iic%  for  granted  without  proof,  would  not 
hftve  tukeu  it  for  granted  vvitJjout  proof, 
that  overjthiug  he  pererived  wan  oivly  ideas 
in  hia  own  njind^ 

Eut|  if  Ded  CarteA  siado  a  ra«h  Btep  in 
thb,  aa  I  ftppreliend  he  did^  }m  ought  not 
to  bfii-r  the  hliimG  alone^  fliu  Rueceflfiom 
have  m]\  eontiimed  in  the  P4Lnietr»c?k|  nndj 
after  his  example,  have  adopted  one  part  of 
the  atteient  theory — to  wit,  that  the  objeet4 
w«  imtntidiately  pereeivc  are  ideas  otdy,  AU 
Clicif  uvflema  aro  huM  oil  thiji  fouudatiou. 


CnXWER  IX. 

OF  TIfK  SBNT1ME»T1  Or  Ma  tOCKV. 

The  reputation  which  Locke's '^  Eaaay  on 
I^Iuniau  Understanding**  had  al  home  from 
the  beginning,  and  which  It  has  gfaduAlly 
acqiuTttdahn^udT  is  a  Bufhcient  testmioiiy  of 
its  merit.  [144]  There  ia,  perhapa,  no 
tiook  of  the  metaphyaical  kind  that  haa  been 
so  ^DULTatly  read  by  those  who  undeiatand 
Ihe  Utiji^uage,^  or  thAt  is  more  adapted  to 
teaeh  men  to^  think  with  predaion,*  and  to 
tnsptre  them  with  that  caindour  and  love  of 
truth  whicli  is  Ihe  Benuine  Hpirit  of  philo* 
Bvphy.  He  gave,  I  bcUevo,  the  first  ex- 
am pb  in  she  EnglliBli  language  of  writing 
on  sueh  ab»tFaot  aubjccts,  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  aimplicLty  and  perepieuity ;  aud 
in  thia  be  hiui  been  happily  imitated  by 
others  that  cams  after  him.  No  auilmr 
hath  more  auccesHfully  pointed  otit  the 
danger  of  amhiffuoufl  words*  and  the  im^ 
portanee  of  havuig  distinct  and  detenu  in^ 
ate  notious  in  jadgiDg  and  reoaomng:,  Hjb 
obs^nrnlionja  ou  the  rarioua  powers  of  the 
human  und^mtauding,  on  the  Uie  and  abuse 
of  worda^  and  on  the  extent  and  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  are  drawn  from  atten- 
tive reflection  on  the  operations  of  his  own 
laifid,  ^e  true  source  of  all  real  knowledge 
on  ibpsse  aubjecta;  and  ftbt^w  un  tiDCommou 
define  of  pen^ration  and  judgment.  But 
he  uccmIs  no  panegyric  of  mine^  and  X  men* 
tion  these  things^  only  that,  when  I  hare 
occasion  to  differ  from  him,  I  may  not  be 
thlHi|hl  inaenjaible  of  the  merit  of  an  author 
whom  I  highly  respect,  and  to  whom  I  ow© 


•  T»  praiae   Uxkn  for  prra'itim,  i*  rilhtft 


my  fimC  lights  in  those  studies,  as  wtiU  as 
my  attachment  to  thenii 

It o  Beta  out  in  bis  essay  with  a  full  ^oii' 
victiouj  common  to  him  with  other  pin  to* 
sophers,  tliat  ideas  in  the  mind  arc  tho 
objects  of  all  our  thoughts  in  every  o^iera- 
tion  of  the  understanding.  This  Irakis  liini 
to  ii&o  the  word  tfita*  ao  very  frequently, 
beyond  what  was  naual  in  the  English 
language,  diat  ho  thought  it  necessary,  in 
hb  iutroduetiuD,  to  make  tin's  apology -^ — 
"It  being  that  term,"  aays  he,  *'  which,  I 
I  think,  tervea  best  to  stund  for  whatsoovcP 
is  the  object  of  under^tandiDg  when  a  man 
tliiiika^  i  h»ve  ueed  it  to  express  whatever 
Li  meant  by  phant^am,  notion,  specieSj  or 
whatever  it  k  which  the  mind  con  be  em- 
ployed about  in  thinking  ;  and  I  could  not 
avoid  frequently  uaing  it.  I  presume  il 
will  be  granted  me,  that  there  are  such 
ideas  in  men^a  minds ;  every  man  is  eon^ 
scious  of  them  in  himself^  and  men's  words 
And  scttoimwill  satisfy  him  that  theyaiv  in 
othets.'*    [145] 

Speaking  of  tho  reality  of  Citir  knowledge^ 
he  saya,  "It  lb  evident  the  mind  knows  not 
things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them*  Our 
knowledge,  therefore,  is  realj,  only  so  far  as 
there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and 
tho  reality  of  things^  But  what  ihidl  bo 
herre  tlie  criterion  ?  How  shall  the  mind, 
when  it  perceives  noticing  but  its  own  ideasy, 
know  that  they  agree  with  thiuga  them^ 
selves  ?  I'hia,  though  it  seems  not  to  want 
di^culty,  yet,^  I  tliink^  there  be  two  aorta 
of  ideas  that  we  may  be  assured  agre«  with 
things.'^ 

We  Bee  that  Mr  Locke  was  aware,  no 
less  than  Des  Cartoi,  that  the  doctrine  o* 
ideas  made  il  neoesmtry,  and  at  the  samr 
time  dilfictjlt,  to  prove  the  ejustsnoe  of  » 
material  world  without  us;  because  Ilia 
mind^  according  to  that  doctrine,  perceivcn 
nothing  but  a  world  of  ideas  m  itself*  Not 
only  Des  Cortes,  but  Malebranche^  Armkuld^ 
and  Norris,  had  f perceived  this  difficulty, 
and  attempted  to  remove  it  wiili  little  aue* 
cess.  Mr  Locke  attempts  the  fiaine  thing  ; 
hut  his  arguments  aro  feeble.  Ue  even 
aeenos  to  be  conscious  of  this ;  for  he  con* 
eludes  his  reasoning  with  tliia  obeervatiou 
^"  That  we  have  evidence  sufficient  to 
direct  ns  in  attaining  tlic  good  and  aToiding 
the  evil,  caused  by  ei^temal  objects,  aud 
tlmt  this  is  the  import^int  concern  we  have 
in  being  made  acqwiinted  with  them."  This, 
mdeed,  m  nytng  00  more  than  will  bo 
granted  by  those  who  deny  the  eKistenoe  of 
a  material  world. 

Aathstie  is  no  materml  difl'erenco  botwveii 


•  I  jack*  roMf  be  tftld  ta  tiave  flnt  Timtrinni«4  *^ 
w;*ij  tfi  KngUih  fhUmogiUfM  laii|U*|«,  la  U«  CaitS- 
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Locke  and  Des  Cartes  with  regard  to  the 
perception  of  objects  by  the  senses,  there 
IS  the  less  occasion,  in  this  place,  to  take 
notice  of  all  their  differences  in  other  points. 
They  differed  about  the  origin  of  our  ideas. 
Des  Cartes  thought  some  of  them  were 
innate;  the  other  maintained  that  there 
are  no  innate  ideas,  and  that  they  are  all 
derived  from  two  sourccs^to  wit,  ten^aiinn 
and  reflection  ;  meatung,  by  sensation,  the 
operations  of  our  exterffal  senses  ;  and,  by 
reflection,  that  attention  which  we  are 
capable  of  giving  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds.     [140] 

They  differed  with  regard  to  tlie  essence 
both  of  matter  and  of  mind :  the  British 
philosopher  holding  that  the  real  essence  of 
both  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  know, 
ledge ;  the  other  conceiving  that  the  very 
essence  of  mind  consists  in  thought,  and 
that  of  matter  in  extension,  by  which  he 
made  matter  und  space  not  to  differ  in  reality, 
and  no  part  of  space  to  be  void  of  matter. 

Mr  Locke  explained,  more  distinctly  tlian 
had  been  done  before,  the  operations  of  tlie 
mind  in  classing  the  various  olgpcts  of 
thought,  and  reducing  them  to  genera  and 
species.  He  was  the  first,  I  think,  who 
distinguished  in  substances  what  he  calls 
the  nominal  essence — which  is  only  the 
notion  we  form  of  a  genus  or  species,  nnd 
which  we  express  by  a  definition— from  the 
real  essence  or  internal  constitution  of  the 
thing,  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.* 
Without  this  distinction,  the  subtile  dis- 
putes which  tortured  the  schoolmen  for  so 
many  ages,  in  the  controversy  between  the 
nominalists  and  realists,  could  never  be 
brought  to  an  issue.  He  shews  distinctly 
how  we  form  abstract  and  general  notions, 
and  the  use  and  necessity  of  them  in  rea- 
soning^. And  as  (according  to  the  received 
principles  of  philosophers)  every  notion  of 
our  mind  must  have  for  its  object  an  idea 
in  the  mind  it8elf,t  he  thinks  that  we  form 
abstract  ideas  by  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of 
an  individual  everything  wherein  it  differs 
from  other  individuals  of  the  same  species 
or  genus ;  and  that  this  power  of  forming 
abstract  ideas,  is  that  which  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  bmte  animals,  in  whom 
he  could  see  no  evidence  of  any  abstract 
ideas. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  philoeo- 
phers  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
share  they  ascril>e  to  the  mind  itself,  in  the 
fabrication  of  those  representative  bei^ 
called  tf//vt,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
work  is  carried  pn. 


•  Ijnrke  hw  no  orijrinaTity  in  thU  r««p«t.— H- 
\  Notion  It  he^e  umhI  for  thr  apiTch<w>.inn  of  the 
Idr*,  or  repretentatire  rrality,  whVrh  Krid  fupftoMd 
that  all  phtkMopbcn  vtrwed  as  •nmefhing  more  than 
ti»«  mere  act  or  knowlcd|te,  oonnMlerrd  m  re'^tion  to 
«li«t  w«,  -hmugh  H,  known  or  rr]nv««nted.~H. 


Of  the  authors  I  have  met  with,  Dr 
Robert  Hook  is  the  most  explicit.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  at  its 
first  institution  ;  and  frequently  read  lec- 
tures to  the  Society,  which  were  published 
among  his  posthumous  works.  [147]  In  his 
"  Lectures  upon  Light,"  §  7,  he  makes 
ideas  to  be  material  substances ;  and  thinks 
that  the  brain  is  furnished  with  a  proper 
kind  of  matter  for  fabricating  the  ideas  of 
each  sense.  The  ideas  of  sight,  he  thinks, 
are  formed  of  a  kind  of  matter  resembling 
the  Bononian  stone,  or  some  kind  of  phos- 
phorus ;  that  the  ideas  of  sound  are  formed 
of  some  matter  resembling  the  chords  or 
glasses  which  take  a  sound  from  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air ;  and  so  of  the  rest 

The  soul,  he  thinks,  may  fabricate  some 
hundreds  of  those  ideas  in  a  day ;  and  that, 
as  they  are  formed,  they  are  pushed  farther 
off  from  the  centre  of  tbo  brain  where  the 
soul  resides.  By  this  means  they  make  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  ideas,  coyled  up  in  the  brain  ; 
the  first  end  of  which  is  farthest  removed 
from  the  centre  or  seat  of  the  soul,  and  the 
other  end  is  always  at  the  centre,  being  the 
last  idea  formed,  which  is  always  prewint 
the  moment  when  considered ;  and,  there- 
fore, according  as  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  ideas  between  the  present  sensation  or 
thought  in  the  centre  and  any  other,  the 
soul  is  apprehensive  of  a  larger  portion  of 
time  interposed. 

Mr  Locke  has  not  entered  into  so  minute 
a  detail  of  this  manufacture  of  ideas ;  but  he 
ascribes  to  the  mind  a  very  considerable 
hand  in  forming  its  own  ideas.  With  re* 
gard  to  our  sensations,  the  mind  is  passive, 
**  they  being  produced  in  us,  only  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our 
animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by  ex- 
ternal objects."  These,  however,  cease  to 
be  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  perceived ; 
but,  by  the  faculties  of  memory  and  imagin- 
ation, '^  the  mind  has  an  ability,  when  it 
wills,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  «-ere, 
to  paint  them  anew  upon  itself,  though 
some  with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty.*^ 

As  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  he  ascribes 
them  to  no  other  cause  but  to  that  attention 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  its 
own  operations.  These,  therefore,  are 
formed  by  the  mind  itself.  [  148]  He  ascribes 
likewise  to  the  mind  the  power  of  com- 
pounding its  simple  ideas  into  complex  ones 
of  various  forms;  of  repeating  them,  and 
adding  the  repetitions  together ;  of  dividing 
and  classing  them ;  of  comparing  them, 
and,  from  that  comparison,  of  forming  the 
ideas  of  their  relation ;  nay,  of  forming  a 
general  idea  of  a  species  or  genus,  by  taking 
from  the  idea  of  an  individual  everjthing 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  in- 
dividuals of  the  kind,  till  at  last  it  becomes 
[146-1  it] 
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&  1  abstract  general  idea,  common  to  all  the 
in  lividuals  of  tlie  kind. 

Tlieae,  I  think,  are  the  powers  which  Mr 
LoeUu  ;iseri!>e8  to  the  roind  itself  in  the 
fabrication  of  its  ideas.  Bishop  Berkeley, 
as  we  sliall  see  afterwards,  abridged  them 
considerably,  and  Mr  Hume  much  more. 

The  ideas  we  have  of  the  various  quali- 
ties  of  bodies  are  not  all,  as  Mr  Locke 
thinks,  of  the  same  kind.  Some  of  them 
are  images  or  resemblances  of  what  is  really 
in  tlie  body;  others  are  not.  There  are 
certain  quidities  inseparable  from  matter; 
■uch  as  extension,  solidity,  figure,  mobility. 
Our  ideas  of  these  are  real  resemblances  of 
the  qualities  in  the  body:  and  these  he 
calls  primary  qmUitie^  But  colour,  sound, 
taste,  smell,  heat,  and  cold,  he  calb  second- 
ary qualities,  and  thinks  that  they  are 
only  powers  in  bodies  of  producing  cer- 
tjilu  sensations  in  us ;  which  sensations 
have  nothing  resembling  them,  though  they 
are  cummonly  thought  to  be  exact  resem- 
blances of  something  in  the  body.  "  Thus,*' 
says  he,  ''  the  idea  of  heat  or  light,  which 
wo  receive,  by  our  eye  or  touch,  from  the 
sun,  are  cmnmonly  thought  real  qualities 
existing  in  the  sun,  and  something  more 
tlian  mei-e  powers  in  it." 

Tlie  names  of  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  were,  1  believe,  first  used  by  Mr 
Loclve  ;  but  the  distinction  which  they  ex- 
press, was  well  understood  by  Des  Cartes, 
and  is  explained  by  him  in  his  ''  Principia,** 
Part  I.,  §  0-9,  70,  71.    [149] 

Although  no  author  has  more  merit  than 
Mr  Locke,  in  pointing  out  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  and  resolving,  by  tliat  means,  many 
knotty  questions,  which  had  tortured  the 
wits  of  the  schoolmen,  yet,  I  apprehend, 
he  has  been  so  netimes  misled  by  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  i'iea,  which  he  uses  so 
often  almost  in  every  page  of  his  essay. 

I  n  the  explication  given  of  this  word,  we 
took  notice  of  two  meanings  given  to  it — a 
popular  and  a  philosophical.  In  the  popu- 
Uir  meaning,  to  have  an  idea  of  anything, 
signifies  nothing  more  thau  to  think  of  it 

Although  the  operations  of  the  mind  are 
most  properly  and  naturally,  and  indee«l 
most  commonly  in  all  vulgar  languages,  vx- 
pressed  by  active  verbs,  there  is  another 
way  of  expressing  them,  less  common,  but 
equally  well  understood.  To  think  of  a 
thing,  and  to  have  a  thought  of  it ;  to  be- 
lieve a  thing,  and  to  have  a  belief  of  it ;  to 
sec  a  thing,  and  liave  a  sight  of  it ;  to  con- 
ceive a  thing,  and  to  have  a  conception, 
notion,  or  idea  of  it— arc  phrases  perfectly 
synonymous.  In  these  phrases,  the  thought 
means  nothing  but  the  act  of  thinking;  the 
bL'lief,  the  act  of  believing ;  and  the  con- 
ception, notion,  or  idea,  the  act  of  conceiv- 
ing. To  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  is, 
in  this  sense,  nothing  else  but  to  concaive 
^U9,  150] 


the  thing  clearly  and  distinctly.  When  the 
word  iaea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  bavuig  ideas  in 
our  minds.  To  think  without  ideas  would 
be  to  tliink  without  thought,  which  is  a 
manifest  contradiction.* 

But  there  is  another  meaning  of  the  word 
idea  peculiar  to  philosophers,  and  grounded 
upon  a  philosophical  theory,  which  the  vul- 
gar never  think  of.  Philosophers,  ancient. 
and  modem,  have  maintained  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  like  the  tools  of  an 
artificer,  can  only  be  employed  upon  objects 
that  are  present  in  the  mind,  or  in  the 
brain,  where  the  mind  is  supposed  to  reside. 
[  l&O]  Therefore,  objects  that  are  distant  in 
time  or  pUce  must  have  a  representative  in 
the  mind,  or  in  the  brain — some  image  or 
picture  of  them,  which  is  the  object  that  the 
mind  contemplates.  This  representative 
image  was,  in  the  old  philosophy,  called  a 
specien  or  phantasm.  Since  the  time  of 
Des  Cartes,  it  has  more  commonly  been 
called  an  idea ;  and  every  thought  is  con- 
ceived to  have  an  idea  of  its  object,  ks 
this  has  been  a  common  opinion  among 
philosophers,  as  fur  back  as  we  can  trace  phi- 
losophy, it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  should  be  apt  to  confound  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  in  thinking  with  the  idea 
or  object  of  thought,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  its  inseparable  concomitant.* 

If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  thought  and  the  object 
of  thought  are  diflfereut  things,  and  ought 
to  be  distinguished.  It  is  true,  thought 
cannot  be  without  an  object — for  every 
man  who  thinks  nmst  think  of  something ; 
but  the  object  he  thinks  of  is  one  thing,  his 
thought  of  that  object  is  another  thing. 
They  are  distinguished  in  all  languages,  even 
by  the  vulgar ;  and  many  things  may  be 
affirmed  of  thought — that  is,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mmd  in  thinking — which  cannot, 
without  error,  and  even  absurdity,  be  af- 
firmed of  the  object  of  that  operation.  * 

From  this,  I  think,  it  is  evident  that,  if 
the  word  idea,  in  a  work  where  it  occurs  in 
every  paragraph,  is  used  without  any  inti- 
mation of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  some- 
times to  signify  thought,  or  the  operation 
of  the  mind  in  thinkmg,  sometimes  to  sig- 
nify those  internal  objects  of  thought  which 
philosophers  suppose,  this  must  occasion 
confusi(m  in  the  thoughts  both  </f  the  au- 
thor and  of  the  readers.  I  take  this  to  be 
the  greatest  blemish  in  the  '^  Essay  on  Hu- 
man Understanding.'*  I  apprehend  this  is 
the  true  source  of  several  (i^radoxical  opin- 
ions in  that  excellent  work,  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Hero  it  is  very  natural  to  ask,  Whether 
it  was  Mr  Locke's  opinion,  that  ideas  are 
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the  oul^  objects  of  tbotiglit  f  or,  Wh&tUer 
it  b  not  poflsiblo  for  men  to  ttiiok  of  thLngs 
which  are  not  ideas  in  the  mind  ?*     Ll^l  J 

To  this  question  It  i»  oot  emy  (o  give  a 
^trei!t  atiEWor.  On  the  one  hand,  he  «ayB 
often^  m  distinot  and  eiudied  eKpreflsiotis, 
that  the  term  idea  etandi  for  whatever  h 
tho  object  of  the  undersiatiditig  when  a  nrnn 
Ihinka^  or  whatever  it  is  whtch  tfao  mind 
can  be  employed  about  io  thinking :  thut 
tho  mind  perceives  nuthing  but  Its  own 
ideas:  tlmt  all  knowledge  con&istA  id  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disngree- 
moDt  of  our  ideas:  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  farther  than  we  have  ideaa. 
These,  and  many  other  expreestona  of  tbe 
like  import,  evidently  imply  that  e^mry 
object  of  thought  mu8t  be  an  td^i^  and  i^a 
be  nothing  eke. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perBUinded  tlmt 
Mr  Locke  would  have  acknowledged  that 
we  may  think  of  Alexander  the  Gretit,  or 
of  the  planet  Juptter^  nnd  of  nutuberleaa 
thiugi»  which  he  would  Imve  owned  are  not 
ideaa  in  the  mind,  but  objects  which  exist 
independent  of  the  mind  thut  thinks  of 
them,-f' 

How  shidl  we  reconcile  the  two  parts  of 
thifl  Apparent  contradiction  7  AU  I  am  able 
to  say,  upon  Mr  Locke'e  principleflj,  to  recon* 
cile  tlicm,  is  this,  That  we  cannot  thirtk  of 
Alejuiuder,  or  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  unlct^^ 
we  have  in  our  minds  an  id^i — that  is,  an 
Image  or  picture  of  tho^e  objects.  The 
idea  of  Alexander  is  an  imagej  or  picture, 
or  representation  of  that  hen>  in  my  mind  j 


*  II  ii  to  be  Tmic^btiTod  (hit  HmA  wcmi^  by 
IdfOM,  RpnacntAUw  (?ntitt»  dtfll'rrnr  firom  ibe  cog. 
uiUve  modiOeiiliQxii  «r  the  mind  M*iHr— II 

t  On  Uio  conflutkiii  t^  thii  ^nd  Uig  fam  iubscquent 
paniyrmh*  M^eKote  C  —  Whilerrr  i*  tlic  immiHtiite 
*'  '!»!,  of  ilut  wt  aTi>  noci-sM'-i'J:;  cosisciauj. 

J  d€r,  for  ^lamptCi  **  cieUtic]^,  we  i.tc 

'I-  It  cui»rhuu4^     Alcxnndifr^  u  nii-tinff, 

cauiiui,  tJurtifort,  t>  wiktily  l*  »"  Vmniedine  object  of 
Ihauihl:  coiiH-uuvnily,  if  we  can  l>e  isk)  Ut  itiink  of 
Alte^ftiidtrr  *l  nifj  we  cam  cnl;  be  Mid  ta  thihiJe  of  him 
tAotLut^lj,  ill  iftnd  throEigti  »  rfpr«rntatlDT]  grwhkti 
v^are  caiitc^m-.  Ar»(I  tftit  rcpr^ietiULiun  n  the  \m. 
XP^lAte  ril>tcri  of  thong hL  k  at^ki^  no  diffifrence 
1^'    '"  iinmeiliAie  i>hject  t>e  Tii(rwt.-d  u  b  t^irttum 

V  ■  'ruTii  the  exi«ung  real  It  y  Atid  (tom  the 

t  .  .d^  vt  whether  m  a  mere  infNlJiLUy  of 

il^.L  V  rpiiiuui  intttdiiKll-^  the  ia«T<?  ad  <if  thouiiht 
i-iroiuierod  m  Hi  ntfUofi  lo  u»n»ihhiij^  bcjocMi  the 
»|jher«  of  enjiiPlwuBiiii  In  neJlher  uie,  emti  wf  he 
•(.jd  r^hT  ii  1.,  Ml..  iiMfi^fAidffim  df  «  poitlble  or  the 
^  It  «ifteiia)  to  know  a  ttiing  m 

i  in^Hmhif  i  jindp  che^rforep  if  in 

t'  lit  Hlfl  to  know  ntiKtu  nut  the 

iDLud  1^1 1  ^ J,  \uc  utn  only  he  lAiil  to  kirow  U  sne. 
tlljiicl)'— If)  uthptwuirdip  •■  M  mctliiiilf  oijctt.  The 
MfH^rr  j^^rr^lt^^lty  iriici  from  the  tmitiiKuit^  &f  the 
h  : » I ftt Itrm txwK  uMd  1a >ih  I'of  { h e ti ler, 

«■  ''vhldi  »e  ftfi?  hfn;  nol  comciitui,  atjd 

i  lire  fViow  In  UftL-U,  And  fjTir  ilic' inciiLif 

ri'|,iri'  .  '   Ii  wc  kiifi*f  In  itic^,^  \hH  whicN  1j 

It  I  itiw  I .  V I  to  thtf  otiHir .     Rfid  cJv  <!*»  lo 

jLbutiih  iLniiflr^ttion,  tm  ttit*«u|tfM>iiti>in 

l\mt  }i  ..r,,,  -  ■''■'■--"t*n(jtjr*hrtGr> 

[  «nt   ifum  th'  fiT>|jii^it]i)iii, 

I  Jhfewi'ivtrr,  tir  1  <«  All  iinni*- 


and  tbla  idea  ia  the  immediate  objoet  of 
tliought  when  I  think  of  Alexander. 
this  was  Lockela  opinion,  and  that  jt  ha^ 
hcfsn  generally  the  opinion  of  philofiopheis, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But,  iuBtead  of  giviug  light  to  the  qtie«- 
tion  proposed,  it  aeema  to  involve  it  in 
greater  darknei^^ 

When  I  think  of  Alexander,  1  am  told 
there  b  an  image  or  idea  of  Alexander  In 
my  mind,  which  m  the  immediate  ot>jeot  uf 
this  tbotight.  The  neo«ssarv  conse<juene& 
of  thia  seem»  to  be,  that  tlier^  are  two  ob- 
jecta  of  this  thought — the  idea,  whieb  is  in 
the  mind, and  tho  person  represented  by  that 
id^ ;  the  first,  the  immediate  object  of  ilia 
thought,  the  last,  the  obje<ct  of  the  same 
thought,  but  not  the  immediate  ohjeet* 
[152]  This  h  a  Imrd  eiaying;  for  i| 
every  thought  of  thingd  external  to  hav© 
double  ohject.  'Every  man  is  eonsdoue  of 
his  tbonghta,  and  yet,  upon  aty^ntive  refi@e- 
tion^  he  peroeiTea  no  aueb  dupltdty  in 
object  he  thinka  about  Sometimes 
■ee  ohiecta  donbte,  hut  they  alwayts  knoir' 
when  they  do  so  ^  and  I  ^o  w  of  uo  phito- 
aopber  who  has  expressly  owned  this  dupli- 
city in  the  object  of  thought,  though  it  fol- 
lows necessarily  front  maintaining  that,  in 
tiio  same  thought,  there  is  one  object  that 
is  immediate!  and  In  the  mind  itself «  and 
another  object  which  is  not  immediate,  and 
which  ia  not  in  the  mind.* 

Bcfitdea  thlai,  it  ecems  very  hani«  or  ratlief 
impoaeible,  to  understnad  what  m  mtsint  hv 
an  objeot  of  thought  that  t»  not  an  imme* 
diate  object  of  thought,     A  body  in  motioji 
may  move  another  that  was  at  rest,  by  the 
medium  of  a  third  body  that  ia  interpo«ed. 
This  is  easily  understood  ;  but  wo  are  unable  J 
to  conceive  any  medium  interposed  betwecnl 
a  mlad  and  the  thought  of  that  mind;  mmd^  I 
to  think  of  any  object  by  a  mediimij  ae^ma| 
to  be  words  without  any  meaning.     There ' 
ia  a  sense  in  which  a  thing  may  lic  said  to 
be  perceived  by  a  medium.     Thus  any  kind 
of  sign  may  be  liaid  to  be  the  medium  by  \ 
which   I  perceive  or  nnderatand  the  tiling  I 
signified.    The  sign  by  cust  om,  or  compact, 
orperliapaby  nature,  introduces  the  Ibouirht 
of  the  thing  stgnilicd.     But  here  the  thing 
sign  tiled,    when   it  is    introduced    to   the 
thought,  is  an  object  of  thou^t  no  Icit 
immediata  than  the  sign  waa  before.    And 
there  are  here  two  objecta  of  thought,  one 
Bucceediag  another,  which  we  have  shewn 
ia  not  the  case  with  respect  to  an  idea,  and  j 
the  ohject  it  represents.  / 

*  i'hat  ii,  if  hy  oblecl  wu  raeaai  the  uaae  iblnt, 
when  the  term  i«  iciplled  to  the  cxirmjil  rraiiiy, 
and  to  Iti  menul  tn^pmentJitioti.  l>cn  u^icicf  the 
fjcholMticr  theofj  af  ri^)«eienutirint  it  wiu  grrK^mlly 
invintained  that  thetp^tVt  Ititlfli  not  v*  ohJtHM  of 
prrcvUKlbn,  but  the  cxtt^mal  r  ality  throuiith  it ;  A 
MiutJy  of  ■ptsiAiiMiE  |uitly  t>/prt^henr(«l  hy  Ui>«  «.ciiiit«r 
fcchu^intfii.  But  Hi  tiiii  rait>fe^C  lle^M  li  flqumlJi  %9 
hlimr.    »«*N«teL.-H. 

rut   'sa] 
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I  apprehend,  therefore,  that,  if  philoso- 
phers will  maintain  that  ideas  in  tire  mind 
are  the  only  immediate  ohjects  of  thought, 
they  will  be  forced  to  grant  that  they  are  the 
sole  objects  of  thought,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  men  to  think  of  anything  else. 
[  1 53 ]  Yet,  surely,  Mr  Locke  believed  that 
we  can  thbk  of  many  things  that  are  not 
ideas  in  the  mind  ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
perceived,  that  the  maintaining  that  ide^a 
in  the  mind  are  the  only  immediate  objects 
of  thought,  must  necesnuily  draw  this  con- 
sequence along  with  it 

The  consequence,  however,  was  seen  by 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr  Hume,  who  rather 
chose  to  admit  the  consequtece  than  to  give 
up  the  principle  from  which  it  follows. 

Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  for  Mr  Locke 
that  he  used  the  word  idea  so  veryfre- 
naently  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  give 
the  attention  necessary  to  put  it  always  to 
the  same  meaning.  And  it  appears  evident 
that,  in  many  places,  he  means  nothing 
more  by  it  but  the  notion  or  conception  we 
have  of  any  object  of  thought ;  that  is,  the 
act  of  the  mind  in  conceiving  it,  and  not  the 
object  conceived.* 

In  explaining  this  word,  he  sa}*s  that  he 
uses  it  for  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm, 
notion,  species.  Here  are  three  synonymes 
to  the  word  idea.  The  first  and  last  are 
very  proper  to  express  the  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  word,  bemg  terms  of  art  in 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  signifying 
images  of  external  things  in  the  mind, 
which,  according  to  that  philosophy,  are 
objects  of  thought.  But  the  word  notion  is 
a  word  in  common  language,  whose  meaning 
agrees  exactly  with  the  popular  meaning  of 

•  When  we  contemplate  a  triangle,  we  may  consider 
it  either  as  a  oompIenaeDt  of  three  videi  or  of  three 
anKlct ;  not  that  the  three  iide«  and  the  three  angles 
are  possilile  except  through  each  other,  but  because 
we  may  in  thought  view  the  Rgure-^qua  triangle, 
in  reality  one  and  indivisilile— in  different  relations. 
Ill  like  manner,  we  mav consider  a  representative  act 
of  k  nowlcdge  in  two  relations—  l^,  as  an  act  reprcsen. 
tativeof  something,  and,  S**  as  an  act  cognitive  of 
I  hat  representation,  although,  in  truth,  these  arc  both 
only  one  indivisible  enerKy— the  representation  only 
existing  as  known,  the  cognition  being  only  possible  in 
a  representation.  I'bus  e.  g.,  in  the  imagination  of 
a  Centaur— the  Centaur  represented  is  the  Centaur 
known,  the  Centaur  known  is  the  Centaur  repre. 
■cmcd  It  is  one  act  under  two  relation*— a  rriation 
to  the  subject  knowing-^  relation  to  the  object  re. 
presented.  But  to  a  cognitive  act  considered  in  these 
several  relations  we  may  give  either  different  names, 
or  we  may  confound  them  under  one.  or  we  may  do 
both;  and  I  It  IS  is  actually  done;  some  words  express. 
iiiK  only  one  relation,  others  both  or  either,  and 
others  properly  the  one  but  abusively  aUo  the  other. 
Thus  Jdra  properly  denotes  an  act  of  thought  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  an  external  something  beyond 
the  sphere  or  consciotisness— a  representation;  but 
some  philosophers  as  Locke,  abuse  it  to  comprehend 
the  thought  also,  viewed  as  cognitive  of  this  represen. 
tatioii.  Again,  perceptt'on,  notion^  eonceptiont  &c. 
(concept  is,  unfortunately,  obsolete)  oomprriiend 
both,  or  may  be  u>cd  to  denote  either  of  the  rela. 
tions ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  context  that  we  can  ever 
vaguely  disicover  in  which  application  they  are  in- 
tf  tided.      'J  hi$  is  uufuitunate;  but  so  it  is.«U. 

[153^155] 


the  word  u/ea,  but  not  with  the  philosophi- 
caL 

When  these  two  different  meanings  04 
the  word  idea  are  oonfoimded  in  a  studied 
explication  of  it,  there  is  little  reason  to 
expect  that  they  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished in  the  frequent  u£e  of  it.  There 
are  many  passages  in  the  Essay  in  which, 
to  make  them  intelligible,  the  word  idea 
must  be  taken  in  one  of  those  senses,  and 
many  others  in  which  it  must  be  taken  in 
the  other.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
author,  not  attending  to  this  ambiguity  of 
the  word,  used  it  in  the  one  sense  or  the 
other,  as  the  subject-matter  required ;  and 
the  far  greater  part  of  his  readers  have  done 
the  same.     [154] 

There  is  a  third  sense,  in  which  he  uses 
the  word  not  unfrequently,  to  signify  objects 
of  thought  that  are  not  in  tli&  mind,  but 
external.  Of  this  he  seems  to  be  sensible, 
and  somewhere  makes  an  apology  for  it. 
When  he  affirms,  as  he  does  in  innumerable 
places,  that  all  human  knowledge  consists 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  ideas,  it  is  impossible  to 
put  a  meaning  upon  this,  consistent  with 
his  principles,  unless  he  means  by  ideas 
evei^  object  of  hunum  thought,  whether 
mediate  or  immediate ;  everything,  in  a 
word,  that  can  be  signified  by  the  subject, 
or  predicate  of  a  proposition.' 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  word  ulea  has  three 
different  meanings  in  the  essay;  and  the 
author  seems  to  have  used  i  tsometimes  in  one, 
sometimes  in  another,  without  being  aware 
of  any  change  in  the  meaning.  The  reader 
slides  easily  into  the  same  fallacy,  that 
meaning  occurring  most  readily  to  his  mind 
which  gives  the  best  sense  to  what  he  reads. 
I  have  met  with  persons  professing  no  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  *'  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,**  who  maintained  that  the 
word  idea^  wherever  it  occurs,  means 
nothing  more  than  thought ;  and  that, 
where  he  speaks  of  ideas  as  images  in  the 
mind,  and  as  objects  of  thought,  he  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  properly,  but 
figiuratively  or  analogically.  And,  indeed, 
I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  no  small 
advantage  to  many  passages  in  the  book, 
if  they  could  admit  of  this  interpretation. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  philosopher 
alone  to  have  given  too  little  attentioB  to 
the  distinction  between  the  operations  of 
the  mind  and  the  objects  of  those  opera- 
tions. Although  this  distinction  be  familiar 
to  the  vulgar,  and  found  in  the  structure  of 
all  languages,  philosophers,  when  they  speak 
of  ideas,  often  confound  [155]  the  two  to- 
gether ;  and  their  theory  concerning  ideas 
has  led  them  to  do  so;  for  ideas,  being 
supposed  to  be  a  shadowy  kind  of  beings, 
intermediate  between  the  thought  and  uie 
object  of  thought,  sometimes  seem  to  cof»* 
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J  Vice  wltli  Uie  ihuuglit,  sometuneA  with  the 
f)b|cct  of  ihou^ht,  mid  homeimum  to  liave  n 

diBtiijct  cxiAttmoe  of  their  owe, 
I  The  Bame  pbUoeophic&J  theory  of  idens 
I  h&B  led  philosopUerK  Ui  confound  the  ditfer- 
ent  opemtions  of  the  understAiiding^  and 
io<mll  tl^em  all  hy  tlie  nAtiieaf  pere«ptioD.* 
Mr  hock%  though  nut  fr^e  from  thia  fault, 
is  not  BO  often  diiLrgeable  with  ii  o^a  Bome 
who  camo  after  hmi.  The  vulgar  give  the 
DAme  of  porceptioiD  to  that  JmmediJate  know- 
ledge of  external  object*  wliicb  we  have  by 
out  external  een»es,f  Thifl  is  its  proper 
meauing  m  our  langiiage,  though  stimetiQiefl 
it  may  be  applted  to  other  thing?  metaphori- 
ddly  or  analogically^.^  Wlion  I  think  of 
anytbmg  that  does  not  exi^t,  aa  of  the 
repubUc  of  Oceana,  I  do  not  perceive  It^^t 
only  coiimve  or  ima^De  it.§  When  I 
tbtuk  of  wlmt  happened  to  me  jefiterday,  1 
do  not  perceive  tut  remember  it.|j  When 
I  am  pained  tvlth  tlie  gout,  it  ia  not  proper 
to  sa/  I  jierceivo  the  pain  ^  I  feel  it,  or  atn 
conscious  of  it ;  it  ia  not  an  object  of  per* 
eeptioiif  but  4if  senfiatiou  atid  of  eotiecion»- 
neaa,^  Sii  far,  thu  vulgar  cJi^titignish  very 
propcj'ly  the  diflferont  operations  of  the 
mind,,  and  never  eimfound  the  names  of 
thinga  80  different  in  their  tmture.  But 
the  theory  of  ideas  leada  philo^iopherB  to 
conceive  all  those  operatiuni^  to  bo  of  one 
nature^  and  to  give  tliem  one  name^  Tliey 
^  are  ail,  according  to  that  theory^  the  per- 

iception  of  ideaa  in  the  mind.  Pereeividg, 
remetnbering,  iitmgiuitig,  being  cotts:iciou!»^ 
are  all  perceiving  idc&a  in  the  mind^  and 
are  called  peta'ptumi.  Hence  it  ia  that 
philosophers  epe^k  of  tho  percept ious  of 
Ejryj  and  the  percept iona  of  imagina- 


\ 


•  K*  mnre  ihari  bj  caUSh^  thi«ni  mil  by  the  natne 
of  Cs^nitiot  $t,  or  Aet§  qJ  CimieiQUReis.  ThMe  vrii» 
n«  RUDii,  eitnpr  Frtim  et)rtniito|{;]?  or  iii*gi%  whTprf- 
ceptAm  »h4>ki1<I  not  ilfrriry  Ihr  vmr^y  of  ttnm«c(iniply 
^jiprehcndmK,  ill  fit'nL>rtr:  jind  unlU  ItelU  liirltett  (he 
word  Ti>  nur  Apiiireiifn^ion  of  «n  nienul  woi\d,  k| 
WDi»,  111  futi,  eitiiilofFtj  by  pbMij«<>pli0Ti,  u  ranti 
luijiint  to  in  atri  of  t!uijscUm*tii**i  We  wcur  in  nfoU 
i^f  ft  weird  Tftripri'H  our  irnMmve  rUfintltun^  sm  iIjj>. 
find  frcfn  our  frtLnltr^  /*ittu^tt  (for  the  lejici  j^'^ii- 
aff>^..  If .  V.  ..1  l4itn.,)4inJj  tlipri'loT^f  Und'i  ittirlp^ 
f.>  iitrftF)-  to  juli  ptiieeiFTirj  m*y  bi'  oaL 

•'  .'  crJtJEliiu  of  \  thft  phHoiciplieri  far 

^^■-      ■     ,     ,     i^i^i  oi  the  U-rtD,  (ti  A  wiilct  mcAningc 

f    Bui   not  1>j(cl04ltdf,^  Hi. 

t  IIkii  im-'l  tuiri^-t— tU 

I  Ai.r  I'ly  bf^auift  w*  do  not,  by  «ucb 
*ri  »ct,  '-Affmtf  a4icb  ftil  ai^w:X  »o  r»iit  j 
*<^  ^i"  t  Rm  [M  ivciiuvn  Win  oiUj 
1  ■  "-  Vir'c  could  •a)',  ti^-w- 
H  <.'  ci>«  Id  say  ibtt  »e  Wprc 

uy  "-,  1  ■  •  '!. 

II  Anil  Hum,  i  v^nii.  Wh*t  It  rcn^rllU 
Invil  li  hot  -.  r  ittsmniiaeljr  hooww; 
(ifuiultL  li>,r  M.i  <'<ikI  rrprtTKntiiUoo  Li  mi 

^  t(,4*     UL    c*>Uhl    liU-llTlj    IJiy    Iblll    WD 

■  frrltnu  «if  i»alii,  {liiii]>);h  mJv  cip"  is.l  ili.- 


lioTU  They  make  neu^lloii  to  Ite  a  percep* 
tiott ;  and  every  thing  we  perceive  by  iHtr 
Eeii^es  to  be  an  idea  of  feenaaliEiu,  8iime»i» 
tinieij  they  Eay  that  ihey  are  coiiEciouB  of 
the  idean  in  tbeir  own  niinds^  ssfTniiittmiB 
that  they  perreive  them.'      [l>iC>| 

However  1  III  probable  it  may  ap|tear  tliut 
philosophers  who  have  taken  |iauis  to  $tudjr 
the  0|>emtionB  of  their  own  mind^,  should 
express  them  le^  properly  attd  Ipks  dia^ 
tinctly  than  the  vulgiir,  it  ^ema  renlly  t^b« 
the  cu£c  ;  and  tbt^  only  neeouutthat  ean  be 
^ven  of  this  iht range  phzenoineiiotiy  I  take 
to  be  this :  that  the  vul^r  liteek  lie  thtrory 
to  aceontH  for  the  opeintioQi;  of  their  mind^  ; 
tliey  know  that  they  bee^aiid  hear,  tu^d  re- 
nieiiUmr,  and  inijigiiie ;  and  tbo^e  \\ho  thirk 
disitinetly  will  expreas  tht'f*e  ^''  ■  •  ■"-  -  ttts- 
tJoctly>  tifii  tlieir  eon»eioubi  rtta 

ihem  to  the  mind  ;  bill  phii^  niik 

they  ought  i*>  know  nut  only  that  tiiere  are 
ftudi  operalione,  but  ho^v  they  are  |h:p- 
formed  j  how  I  bey  s^^e,  and  henr,  itod  rt— 
n^etnber^atid  imn^mc;  and^  having  hiventtti 
a  tbtiory  to  explain  thei^e  operutioji^^^  by^ 
ideas  or  images  in  the  niiiid^  t^^ey  suit  tbelr 
expreesiona  to  their  ibeory  ;  and,  as  a  fali^s 
comment  throwfi  a  eloud  iipnn  the  text,  00 
a  ialse  tlieory  darkens  the  phn^num^jia 
Vihieh  it  attempts  to  explain^ 

Wesliall  examine  this  theory  afterwarda. 
Here  I  would  only  otj^erve  that,  if  it  ia  not 
true,  it  may  be  ex|>ee(ed  that  it  ahoiild  lead 
ingenioua  men  who  adupt  it  to  confound  ih^ 
operatioiia  vt  the  mind  with  their  ohjeteta^ 
and  with  one  another,  even  where  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  unlearned  clearly  di&- 
tingui^heB  them*  One  tluit  truBtft  to  a  fiih<* 
guide  i&  in  greater  danger  vf  tciii^  h^ 
ohtray,  thtiii  be  who  irtiwts  hi»  own  eye*^ 
though  be  sliould  be  btit  iudiUereiitly  ac- 
quainted with  the  road, 


CHAPTEH  X. 

Of  THB  EJE^TlJlt?«Ti  or  Manor  n^ttttiiiv. 

GaoaoR  BfittfCELKV,  afterwanls  Bbliop 
of  Cloyiiej  pubh«hed  In*  **  New  Tb'**'ry  of 
yifiion,"  in  J7*mj  hk"1V  .'r«- 

I  ng  t  hti  l*r  inc  i  ^des  of  1 1  u  ti  111  n  !  "  in 

1710 ;  aod  hiii  *^  DialifgueJi  i,.,.. ,.  itvtus 
and  Philououe/*  in  I7i:j ;  bdng  thtna  Fel- 
hiw  of  Trinity  Coihgt%  Dublin.  {Ul]  He  ia 
acknowledged  nuiveraally  to  have  great 
merit,  as  an  u^  dell  en  t  writer,  aitd  a  very 
acute  and  ehar  reiis^ner  on  the  moei  ab- 
stract i^ubjeeta,  m^t  to  speak  vf  \m  virtue* 
ma  niaiij  whii'li  were  very  conapiciioi^ ; 
yrt  the  duet ri lie  ehlefly  held  forth  in  the 
t!•«^^|i-f^  .1?  nv(;  nmiitioned,  cspet^ially  in  ilm 

-r  ittr  KldenicDlicalkin  trftti* 
Ml  thft  mnre  eomdaa  ihmty  <*f 

.  •iT< »»  ri#iM.j!^  Iiu  no  ftouudiiiiLna— ^H. 

use,  l>7l 
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two  last,  has  generally  been  thought  so  very 
absurd,  that  few  can  be  brought  to  think 
that  he  either  believed  it  himself,  or  that 
he  seriously  meant  to  persuade  others  of  its 
truth. 

He  maintains,  and  thinks  he  has  demon- 
strated, by  a  variety  of  arguments,  ground- 
ed on  principles  of  philosophy  universally 
received,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter  in  the  universe ;  that  sun  and  moon, 
earth  and  sea,  our  own  bodies,  and  those  of 
our  friends,  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  think  of  them,  and  that 
they  have  no  existence  when  they  are  not 
the  objects  of  thought ;  that  all  that  is  in 
the  universe  may  be  reduced  to  two  cate- 
gories— to  wit,  minds,  and  idea*  in  the 
mind. 

But,  however  absurd  this  doctrine  might 
appear  to  the  unlearned,  who  consider  the 
existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  as  the 
most  evident  of  all  truths,  and  what  no  man 
in  his  senses  can  doubt,  the  philosophers 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  ideas 
as  the  immediate  objects  of  all  thought,  had 
no  title  to  view  this  doctriiie  of  Berkeley  in 
BO  unfavourable  a  light. 

They  were  taught  by  Des  Cartes,  and  by 
all  that  came  after  him,  that  the  existence 
of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not  self-evident, 
but  requires  to  be  proved  by  arguments ; 
and,  although  Des  Cartes,  and  many  others, 
had  laboured  to  find  arguments  for  this 
purpose,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  that 
force  and  clearness  in  them  which  might 
have  been  exf>ected  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance. Mr  Norris  had  declared  that, 
after  all  the  arguments  that  had  been 
offered,  the  existence  of  an  external  world 
is  only  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain. 
[158]  Mulobranchethoughtit  rested uponthe 
authority  of  revelation,  and  that  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  reason  were  not  perfectly 
conclusive.  Others  thought  that  the  argu- 
ment from  revelation  was  a  mere  sophbm, 
because  revelation  comes  to  us  by  our 
senses,  and  must  rest  upon  their  authority. 

Tims  we  see  that  the  new  philosophy 
had  been  making  gradual  approaches  towards 
Berkeley*s  opinion ;  and,  whatever  others 
mi<;lit  do,  the  philosophers  had  no  title  to 
louk  upon  it  as  absunl,  or  unworthy  of  a 
fair  examination.  Several  authors  attempt- 
ed to  answer  his  arguments,  but  with  little 
success,  and  others  acknowledged  that  they 
could  neither  answer  them  nor  assent  to 
them.  It  is  probable  the  Bishop  made  but 
few  converts  to  his  doctrine  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain he  made  some ;  and  that  he  himself 
continued,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  firmly  per- 
suaded, not  only  of  its  truth,*  but  of  its 


•  Berkeley's  confidence  in  his  idealiiiin  was.  bow. 
ever,  nufhing  to  Flchte's.  Ttils  philosopher,  in  one 
of  his  controverKial  treatisei*,  imprecates  evprlastinft 
damnation  on  himself  not  onljr  should  he  retract,  Inic 
ri5H. 1501 


great  importance  for  the  improvement  of 
human  knowledge,  and  espi'cially  for  the 
defence  of  religion.  DiaL  Pref.  "If  the 
))rinciple8  whicn  I  here  endeavour  to  pro- 
pagate, are  admitted  for  true,  the  conse- 
quences which  I  think  evidently  flow  from 
thence  are,  that  atheism  and  scepticism 
will  be  utterly  destroyed,  many  'intricate 
points  made  plaui,  great  difKculties  solved, 
several  useless  parts  of  science  retrenched, 
speculation  referred  to  practice,  and  men 
reduced  from  paradoxes  to  connnon  sense."* 

In  the  "  Theory  of  Vision,"  he  goes  no 
farther  than  to  assert  that  the  objects  of 
sight  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  the  mind, 
granting,  or  at  least  not  denying,  that  there 
is  a  tangible  world,  which  is  really  external, 
and  which  exists  whether  we  perceive  it  or 
not  Whether  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  his 
system  had  not,  at  tliat  time,  wholly  opened 
to  hb  own  mind,  or  whether  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  let  it  enter  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers  by  degrees,  I  cannot  say.  I  think 
he  nisinuates  the  last  as  the  rea.<-on,  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  "  [  159] 

The  "  Theory  of  Vision,"  however,  taken 
by  itself,  and  without  relation  to  the  main 
branch  of  his  system,  contains  very  important 
discoveries,  and  marks  of  great  genius.  He 
distinguishes  more  accurately  than  any  that 
went  before  him,  between  the  immediate 
objects  of  sight,  and  those  of  the  other 
senses  which  are  early  associated  with  them. 
He  shews  that  distance,  of  itself  and  imme- 
diately, is  not  seen  ;  but  that  we  learn  to 
judge  of  it  by  certain  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions which  are  connected  with  it.  This 
is  a  very  important  observation;  and,  I 
believe,  was  first  made  by  this  author.* 
It  gives  much  new  light  to  the  operations 
of  our  senses,  and  serves  to  account  for 
many  phsenomena  in  optics,  of  whch  the 
greatest  adepts  in  that  science  had  always 
either  given  a  false  account,  or  acknow- 
ledged that  they  could  ^ive  none  at  all. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the 
ingenious  author  seems  not  to  have  attended 
to  a  distinction  by  which  his  general  asser- 
tion ought  to  have  been  limited.  It  is  true 
that  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  eye  is 
not  immediately  seen  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  distance  of  one  object  from  another 
which  we  see  immediately.  The  author 
acknowledges  that  there  is  a  visible  exten- 
sion, and  visible  figures,  which  are  proper 
objects  of  sight ;  there  must  therefore  be  a 
visible  distance.  Astronomers  call  it  an- 
gular distance  ;  and,  although  they  nieusure 


should  he  even  waver  in  regard  fo  any  one  principle 
of  hi»  doctrine;  a  di>ctrine,  the  speculative  result  of 
w  hich  lett  him,  as  he  coiifcwsea,  without  even  a  cer. 
taintjr  of  his  own  existence.  (Sec  ahove,  p.  1:^, 
note  *.)  It  is  Varro  who  speaks  of  the  credula 
phi'losophoum  natio :  but  this  \*  tu  be  credulous 
even  in  iocrodulity.— H. 

•  This  last  »tatcment  is  inaccurate.— II. 
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it  by  the  angle,  wliich  is  made  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  two  distant  ob- 
jects, yet  it  is  immediately  perceived  by 
sight,  oven  by  those  who  never  thought  of 
chat  nngle. 

He  1^  the  way  in  shewing  how  we  learn 
to  perceive  the  distance  of  an  object  from 
the  eye,  though  this  speculation  was  carried 
farther  by  others  who  came  after  him.  He 
made  the  distinction  between  that  extension 
aii(J  figure  wliich  we  perceive  by  sight  only, 
and  that  which  we  perceive  by  touch ;  call- 
ing the  first,  visible,  the  last,  tangible  ex- 
tension and  figure.  He  shewed,  likewise, 
that  tangible  extension,  and  not  visible,  is 
the  object  of  geometry,  although  mathema- 
ticians commonly  use  visible  diagrams  in 
their  demouHtrations.*     [  IGO] 

Thu  notion  of  extension  anl  figure  which 
wo  get  from  sight  only,  and  that  which  we 
get  from  toucn,  have  been  so  constantly 
conjoined  from  our  infancy  in  all  the  judg* 
mcnts  wo  form  of  the  objects  of  sense, 
that  it  required  great  abilities  to  distin- 
guish them  accurately,  and  to  assign  to 
each  senso  what  truly  belongs  to  it ;  "so 
difiicult  a  thing  it  is,"  as  Berkeley  justly 
obHorvos,  "  to  dinsolve  an  union  so  early 
begun,  and  confirmed  ly so  long  a  habit.** 
This  i>oint  ho  has  hibourcd,  through  the 
whole  of  the  essay  on  vision,  with  that 
uncommon  i>enetrati(m  and  judgment  which 
ho  iMMwesHod,  and  with  as  great  success  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  first  attempt  upon 
BO  abstruse  a  subject. 

lie  conchidcs  this  essay,  by  showing,  in 
no  l(>ss  than  seven  sections,  the  notions 
which  an  intelligent  being,  endowed  with 
si;;lit,  without  the  sense  of  touch,  might 
form  of  the  objects  of  seuBc.  This  specu- 
lation, to  shallow  thinkers,  may  appear  to 
bo  egregious  trifling. -f*  To  Bishop  Ber- 
keley it  upptuired  in  another  light,  and  will 
do  so  to  those  who  are  capable  of  entering 
Into  it,  and  who  know  the  importaikce  of  it, 
in  solving  many  of  the  phenomena  of  vision. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exerted  more 
force  of  genius  in  this  than  in  the  main 
branch  of  his  system. 

In  the  new  philosophy,  the  pillars  by 
whioh  the  existence  of  a  nmtorial  world  was 
Bup[>orted,  wore  so  feeble  that  it  did  not 
re  iiiiru  the  force  of  a  Samson  to  brin?  them 


•  PropiTly  »po.ik  njr,  it  U  neither  tangible  nor 
▼••iblc  extrnaioii  which  i«  the  utijit't  of  gpoinctry, 
l-ut  Intelligible,  pure,  or  a  priori  extrMwn  —  il. 

f  l1iU,  1  have  no  doubt.  «  in  alluilnn  lo  Friettlef . 
l*h.it  writer  had,  not  Tery  courteotuh,  Mid,  in  his 
**  Kxamin.iiion  of  Reid's  Inquiry"  "  I  do  not  re. 
memlH'r  to  have  Men  a  mote  rif-gioMS  pi  fee  of  io. 
Irmm  tr\fii%w  than  the  chapter  which  our  authur  calU 
the*  tJrometry  of  Vwilile*/  and  hit  bit  -unt  of  the 
*  ldoinenUnt,'a»heterntHth  seim.iKinarvltrings^ho 
sad  no  ide.is  ot  sut«taitee  hut  fhnn «<g'it  **— In  a  iuxe 
upm  that  chapter  of  ••  Th  ■  Inquirv.'*  I  •la'iHl  th.it 
the  thoi:gl)t  ol  A  <ie<mi(*try  of  V.»itle«  w.i«(ink:inal  to 
Mrrkr'ey.  and  I  had  thru  no  leeulle^'rioii  nf  l(t'd'« 
ackno«l«l(iuont  in  t'lc  pre»ent  iMragr.ipti.^-Il. 


don-n ;  and  in  this  we  have  not  so  much 
reason  to  admire  the  strength  of  Bericeley** 
genius,  as  his  boldness  in  publishing  to  the 
world  an  opinion  which  the  unlearned  would 
be  apt  to  interpret  as  the  sign  of  a  crazy- 
intellect.  A  man  who  was  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  doctrine  tmiversally  received  by  phi- 
losophers concerning  ideas,  if  he  could  but 
take  courage  to  call  in  question  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world,  would  easily  fiad 
unanswerable  arguments  in  tliat  doctrine. 
[161]  "  Some  truths  there  are,"  says  Berke- 
ley,  '<  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that 
a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them. 
Such,"  he  adds,  '<  I  take  this  important  one 
to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  fur- 
niture of  the  earth— in  a  word,  all  those 
bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame 
of  the  world — have  not  any  subsistence 
without  a  mind."    Princ  §  6. 

The  principle  from  which  this  important 
conclusion  is  obviously  deduced,  is  laid  down 
in  the  first  sentence  of  his  principles  of 
knowledge,  as  evident ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
always  l^u  acknowledged  by  philosophers. 
"  It  is  evident,"  says  he,  "  to  any  one  who 
takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas  ac- 
tually imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else  such 
as  are  perceived,  by  attending  to  the  pas- 
sions and  operations  of  the  mind  ;  or,  lastly, 
ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagin- 
ation, either  compounding,  dividing,  or 
barely  representing  those  originally  per- 
ceived in  the  foresaid  ways." 

This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
svstcm  rests.  If  this  be  true,  then,  indeed, 
the  existence  of  a  material  world  must  be 
a  dream  that  has  imposed  upon  all  mankind 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  such  a  fabric 
rests  ought  to  be  very  solid  and  well  esta- 
blished ;  yet  Berkeley  says  nothing  more  for 
it  than  tlmt  it  is  evident.  If  he  means  that 
it  is  self-evident,  this  indeed  might  be  a 
good  reason  for  not  offering  any  direct  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  it.  But  I  apprehend  this 
cannot  justly  be  said.  Self-evident  propo- 
sitions are  those  which  appear  evident  to 
every  man  of  sound  understanding  who  ap- 
prehends the  meaning  of  them  distinctly, 
and  attends  to  them  without  prejudice.  Can 
this  be  said  of  this  proposition.  That  all  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  are  ideas  in  our 
own  minds  ?•     I  believe  that,  to  any  man 


•  To  the  Idealist,  it  is  of  perfect  indifflfrencc  whether 
this  propoaition,  in  Ueid*s  sense  of  the  expression 
Ide.t4,  be  admitted,  or  whether  it  be  held  that  we  are 
eon^iou«  of  nothing  but  of  the  modiflcationa  of  our 
own  minds  For,  or.  the  suptKMition  that  we  can 
know  the  non-rgo  only  in  and  through  the  ego^  it 
ImIIow*.  (Moce  we  can  know  nothing  iranictlixtely  of 
which  ue  arc  not  conscious,  and  it  hci  k  allowed 
th;it  we  areeoiificiousonly  of  mud,)  that  it  is  con. 
tradic  ory  to  supi>--se  aufcht,  as  known,  (i.f* ,  any  ob- 
j.-et  lit  kiif.w'.tttge.)  to  lie  knonn  otherwi»e  than  as  ■ 
phenomenon  oi  mind  —II. 
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uninstmcted  in  philosophy,  this  proposition 
will  appear  very  improbable,  if  not  absurd. 
L 162]  However  scanty  liis  knowledge  may 
be,  he  considers  the  snn  and  moon,  the  earth 
and  sea,  as  objects  of  it;  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  persuade  him  that  those  objects  of  his 
knowledge  are  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  and 
have  no  existence  when  he  does  not  think 
of  them.  If  I  may  presume  to  speak  my 
own  sentiments,  I  once  believed  this  doc- 
trine of  ideas  so  firmly  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence 
of  it;  till,  finding  other  consequences  to 
follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  unea- 
siness than  the  want  of  a  material  world, 
it  came  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  to  put  the  question,  What  evi- 
dence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  tliat  all  the 
objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my 
own  mind  ?  From  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent I  have  been  candidly  and  impartially, 
as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this 
principle,  but  can  find  none,  excepting  the 
authority  of  philosophers. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  its 
evidence  afterwards.  I  would  at  present 
only  observe,  that  all  the  arguments  brought 
by  Berkeley  against  the  existence  of  a  ma- 
terial world  are  grounded  upon  it ;  and  that 
he  has  not  attempted  to  give  any  evidence 
for  it,  but  takes  it  for  granted,  as  other 
philosophers  had  done  b^ore  him. 

But,  supposing  this  principle  to  be  tme, 
Berkeley's  system  is  impregnable.  No 
demonstration  can  be  more  evident  than 
his  reasoning  from  it  Whatever  is  per- 
ceived is  an  idea,  and  an  idea  can  only 
exist  in  a  mind.  It  has  no  existence  when 
it  is  not  perceived  ;  nor  can  there  be  any- 
thing like  an  idea,  but  an  idea. 

So  sensible  he  was  that  it  required  no 
laborious  reasoning  to  deduce  his  system 
from  the  principle  laid  down,  that  he  was 
afniid  of  being  thought  needlessly  prolix  in 
handling  the  subject,  and  makes  an  apology 
for  it.  Princ  g  22.  "  To  what  purpose 
is  it,'*  says  he,  *'  to  dilate  upon  that  which 
may  be  demonstrated,  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence, in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  who  is 
capable  of  the  least  reflection  ?"  [  163]  But, 
though  his  demonstration  might  have  been 
comprehended  in  a  line  or  two,  he  very  pru- 
dently thought  that  an  opinion  which  the 
world  would  be  apt  to  look  upon  as  a  mon- 
Rter  of  absurdity,  would  not  be  able  to  make 
its  way  at  once,  even  by  the  force  of  a  naked 
demonstration.  He  observes,  justly.  Dial. 
2,  '^  That,  though  a  demonstration  be  never 
so  well  grounded  and  fairly  proposed,  yet 
if  there  is,  withal,  a  strain  of  prejudice,  or 
a  wrong  bias  on  the  understanding,  can  it 
be  expected  to  perceive  clearly,  and  adhere 
firmly  to  the  truth  ?  No  ;  there  is  need  of 
time  and  pains;  the  attention  must  be 
awakened  and  detained,  by  a  frequent  re- 


petition of  the  same  thmg,  placed  often  in 
the  same,  often  in  different  lights.** 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it,  and  turn  it  on  all  sides,  till  it  became 
famiiiar ;  to  consider  all  its  consequences, 
and  to  obviate  every  prejudice  and  pre-  / 
possession  that  might  hinder  its  admittance.  f 
It  was  even  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
fit  it  to  common  language,  so  far  as  to 
enable  men  to  speak  and  reason  about  it 
intelligibly.  Those  who  have  entered  se- 
riously into  Berkeley's  system,  have  found, 
after  all  the  assistance  which  his  writmgB 
give,  that  time  and  practice  are  necessary 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  and  think* 
inffdistinctly  upon  it. 

Berkeley  foresaw  the  opposition  that 
would  be  made  to  his  system,  from  two 
different  quarters:  first,  from  the  philos- 
ophers; and,  seeondljf,  from  the  vulgar, 
who  are  led  by  the  plidn  dictates  of  nature. 
The  first  he  had  the  courage  to  oppose 
openly  and  avowedly;  the  secon<^  he 
dreaded  much  more,  and,  therefore,  takes 
a  great  deal  of  pains,  and,  I  think,  usee 
some  art,  to  court  into  his  party.  This 
is  particularly  observable  in  his  "  Dia- 
logues." He  sets  out  vrith  a  declaration, 
Dial.  1,  "  That,  of  late,  he  had  quitted 
several  of  the  sublime  notions  he  had  got 
in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  for  vul- 
gar opinions,**  and  assures  Hylss,  his  fel- 
low-dialogisi  **  That,  since  this  revolt  from 
metaphysical  notions  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  nature  and  common  sense,  he  found  his 
understanding  strangely  enlightened;  so 
that  he  could  now  easily  comprehend  a  great 
many  things,  which  before  were  all  mys- 
tery and  riddle."  [  164]  Pref.  to  Dial  "  If 
his  principles  are  admitted  for  true,  men 
will  be  reduced  from  paradoxes  to  common 
sense."  At  the  same  tune,  he  acknowledges, 
*^  That  they  carry  with  them  a  great  opposi- 
tion to  the  prejudices  of  philosophers,  which 
have  so  far  prevailed  against  the  common 
sense  and  natural  notions  of  mankind.*' 

When  Hyhis  objects  to  him.  Dial.  3, 
<<  You  can  never  persuade  me,  Philonons, 
that  the  denying  of  matter  or  corporeal 
substance  is  not  repugnant  to  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind**-— he  answers,  "  I  wish 
Jl>oth  our  opinions  were  fairly  stated,  and 
'submitted  to  thd  judgment  of  men  who  had 
plain  common  sense,  without  the  prejudices 
of  a  learned  education.  Let  me  be  repre- 
sented as  one  who  trusts  his  senses,  who 
thinks  he  knows  the  thii^  he  sees  and 
feels,  and  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  ex- 
istencei — If  by  material  substance  is  meant 
only  sensible  body,  that  which  is  seen  and 
felt,  (and  the  unphilosophical  port  of  the 
world,  I  dare  say,  mean  no  more,)  then  I 
am  more  certain  of  matter's  existence  than 
you  or  any  other  philosopher  pretend  to  be. 
If   there  be  anything   which  makes  the 
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generality  of  mankind  averse  from  the 
notions  I  eepoose,  it  is  a  misapprehension 
that  I  deny  the  reality  of  sensible  things : 
bnt,  as  it  is  you  wlio  are  guilty  of  that,  and 
not  I,  it  follows,  that,  in  truth,  their  aversion 
is  against  your  notions,  and  not  mine.  I 
am  content  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.  I 
am  of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple  enough  to 
believe  my  senses,  and  to  leave  things  as  I 
find  them.  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  help 
thinking  that  snow  is  white  and  fire  hot.** 

When  Hylas  is  at  last  entirely  converted, 
he  observes  to  Philonous,  "  After  all,  the 
controversy  about  matter,  in  tlie  strict 
acceptation  of  it,  lies  altogether  between 
you  aud  the  philosophers,  wh>ee  principles, 
I  acknowledge,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or 
so  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  Holy  Scripture,  as  yours.**  [165] 
Philonous  observes,  in  the  end,  "  That  he 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter  up  of  new 
notions ;  his  endeavours  tend  only  to  unite, 
and  to  place  in  a  clearer  light,  that  truth 
which  was  before  shared  between  the  vul- 
gar and  the  philosophers  ;  the  former  being 
of  opinion,  that  thoi»e  things  they  im- 
mediately perceive  are  the  real  thuigs ;  and 
the  latter,  that  the  things  immediately 
perceived,  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the 
mind ;  which  two  things  put  together  do, 
in  effect,  constitute  the  sub^tance  of  what 
he  advances.**  And  he  couchules  by  ob- 
serving, "That  those  principles  which  at 
first  view  lead  to  scepticism,  pursued  to  a 
certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common 
sense.'* 

These  passages  shew  sufficiently  the 
author*s  concern  to  reconcile  his  system  to 
the  phiiu  dictates  of  nature  and  c(»Tnmon 
sense,  while  he  expresses  no  concern  to 
reconcile  it  to  the  received  doctruies  of 
philosophers.  lie  is  fond  to  take  part  with 
the  vulgar  against  the  plulosophers,  and  to 
vindicate  common  sense  <igaiiist  their  inno- 
vations. What  pity  is  it  that  he  did  not 
carry  this  suspicion  of  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophers so  far  as  to  doubt  of  that  philoso- 
phical tenet  on  which  his  whole  system  is 
built — to  wit,  that  the  things  immediately 
perceived  by  the  senses  are  ideas  which 
exist  only  in  tlie  mind  ! 

After  all,  it  sceuis  no  easy  matter  to  make 
the  vulgar  opinion  and  that  of  Berkeley  to 
meet.  And,  to  accomplish  this,  he  Bceuis 
to  me  to  draw  each  out  of  its  line  towards 
the  other,  not  without  some  straining. 

The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this, 
that  the  very  thin^d  which  we  perceive  by 
our  senses  do  really  exist.  Tiiih  l.c  grants  ;* 
for  thefie  things,  Siiys  he,  are  ideas  in  our 
minds,  or  complexions  of  ideas,  to  which 


*  This  IS  one  of  the  pasuKM  that  may  be  brousht 
prove  'hat  Kciil  dul  allow  to  the  rgo  a<i  .nan  .•diate 
a  d  real  ki  owledyc  of  the  n^n-tgo  —I!. 


we  give  one  name,  and  consider  as  one 
thuig ;  these  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense,  and  these  do  really  exist.  As  to  the 
notion  that  those  things  have  an  absolute 
external  existence,  independent  of  beiog 
perceived  by  any  mind,  he  thinks  [  166]  that 
this  is  no  notion  of  the  vulgar,  but  a  refine- 
ment of  philosophers ;  and  that  the  notion  of 
material  substance,  BBAsnbgtratumy  or  sup- 
port of  that  collection  of  sensible  qualities 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  an  apple  or  a 
melon,  is  likewise  an  invention  of  philosi>- 
phers,  and  is  not  found  with  the  vulgar  till 
they  are  instructed  by  philosophers.  The 
substance  not  being  an  object  of  sense,  the 
vulgar  never  think  of  it;  or,  if  they  are 
taught  the  uhc  of  the  wonl,  they  mean  no 
more  by  it  but  that  collection  of  sensible 
qualities  which  they,  from  finding  them  con- 
joined in  nature,  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  by  one  name,  and  to  consider  as  one 
thing. 

Thus  he  draws  the  vulgar  opinion  near 
to  his  own  ;  and,  that  he  may  meet  it  half 
way,  he  acknowledges  that  material  things 
have  a  real  exisleuce  out  of  the  mind  of 
this  or  that  person  ;  but  the  question,  says 
he,  between  the  materialist  aud  me,  is. 
Whether  they  have  an  absolute  existence 
distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  God, 
and  exterior  to  all  minds  ?  This,  indeed, 
he  tays,  some  heathens  and  philosophers 
have  affirmed ;  but  whoever  entertains  no- 
tions of  the  Deity,  suitable  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs,  which  H 
required  all  his  ingeuuity  to  answer.  It  is 
this  :  The  ideas  in  my  mind  cannot  be  the 
same  with  the  ideas  of  any  other  mind ; 
therefore,  if  the  objects  I  perceive  be  only 
ideas,  it  is  impossible  that  the  objects  I  per- 
ceive can  exist  anywhere,  when  I  do  not 
perceive  them ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
two  or  more  minds  can  jterceive  the  same 
object. 

To  this  Berkeley  answers,  that  this  ob- 
jection presses  no  less  the  opinion  of  tlie 
materialist  philosopher  than  his.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  make  his  opinion  coincide 
with  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  who  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  very  identical 
objects  which  they  perceive,  continue  to 
exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them  ;  and 
who  are  no  less  firmly  jiersuaded  that,  when 
ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon,  ihcy 
all  see  the  same  individual  object.*     [167] 

To  reconcile  this  repugnancy,  he  observes, 
Dial.  3—**  That,  if  the  term  same  be  taken 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain  (and 
not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  he 
maintains)  that  different  persons  may  per- 
ceive the  same  thing ;  or  the  same  thin;;  or 
idea  exist  in  different  minds.     Words  are 


•   S»c  the  lait  note.— H. 
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of  arbitrary  imposition ;  and,  since  men  are 
used  to  apply  the  word  same,  where  no  dis- 
tinction or  variety  is  perceived,  and  he  does 
not  pretend  to  alter  their  perceptions,  it 
follows  that,  as  men  have  said  before, 
sevtral  $aw  the  same  thing,  so  they  may, 
upon  like  occasions,  still  continue  to  use  the 
same  phrase,  without  any  deviation,  either 
from  propriety  of  language,  or  the  truth  of 
things ;  but,  if  the  term  same  be  used  in  the 
acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pretend  to 
an  abstracted  notion  of  identity,  then, 
according  to  their  sundry  definitions  of  this 
term,  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein  that 
philosophic  identity  consists,)  it  nuiy  or 
may  not  be  possible  for  divers  persons  to 
perceive  the  same  thing ;  but  whether  phi- 
losophers shall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the 
same  or  no  is,  I  conceive,  of  small  import- 
ance. Men  may  dispute  about  identity  and 
divernity,  without  any  real  difference  in 
their  thoughts  and  opinions,  abstracted  from 
names.** 

Upon  the  whole,  I  apprehend  that  Berk- 
eley has  carried  this  attempt  to  reconcile 
his  system  to  the  vulgar  opinion  farther 
than  reason  supports  him ;  and  he  was  no 
doubt  tempted  to  do  so,  from  a  just  appre- 
hension that,  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind, 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  the  most 
formidable  antagonist. 

Berkeley  has  employed  much  pains  and 
ingenuity  to  shew  tliat  his  system,  if  re- 
ceived and  believed,  would  not  be  attended 
with  those  bad  consequences  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  which  superficial  thinkers  may  be  apt 
to  impute  to  it.  His  Vystem  does  not  take 
away  or  make  any  alteration  upon  our  plea- 
sures or  our  pains  :  our  sensations,  whether 
af^recnble  or  disagreable,  ore  the. same  upon 
h  is  Hystem  as  upon  any  other.  These  are  real 
things,  and  the  only  things  that  interest  us. 
1 108]  They  are  produced  in  us  according  to 
certain  laws  of  nature,  by  which  our  con- 
duct will  be  directed  m  attainhig  the  one, 
and  avoiding  the  other  ;  and  it  is  of  no 
moment  to  us,  whether  they  are  produced 
immediately  by  theopei  atiou  of  some  power- 
ful intelligent  being  upon  our  minds;  or 
by  the  mediation  of  some  uianimate  being 
which  we  call  matter. 

The  evidence  of  an  all-governing  mind, 
so  far  from  being  weakened,  seems  to  appear 
even  in  a  more  striking  light  upon  his 
hypothesis,  than  upon  the  common  one. 
The  powers  which  inanimate  matter  is  sup- 
posed to  possess,  have  always  been  the 
stronghold  of  athebts,  to  which  they  had 
recourse  in  defence  of  their  system.  This 
fortress  of  atheism  must  be  most  efiectually 
overturned,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter  in  the  universe.  In  all  this  the 
Bishop  reasons  justly  and  acutely.  But 
there  is  one  uncomfortable  consequence  of 
his  system,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  at- 
[168,  1691 


tended  to,  and  from  which  it  will  be  found 
difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  guard  it. 

The  consequence  I  mean  is  this — that, 
although  it  leaves  us  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
supreme  intelligent  mind,  it  seems  to  take 
away  all  the  evidence  we  have  of  otiier 
intelhgent  beings  like  ourselves.  What  I 
call  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  is  only 
a  parcel  of  ideas  in  my  own  mind ;  and,  being 
ideas  in  my  mind,  they  cannot  possibly  have 
that  relation  to  another  mind  which  they  hare 
to  mine,  any  more  than  the  pain  felt  by  roe 
can  be  the  individual  pain  felt  by  another.  I 
can  find  no  principle  in  Berkeley*s  system, 
which  affords  me  even  probable  ground  to 
conclude  that  there  are  other  intelligent 
beings,  like  myself,  in  the  relations  of  father, 
brother,  friend,  or  fellow-citizen.  I  am  left 
alone,  as  the  only  creature  of  God  in  the 
universe;  in  that  forlorn  state  of  et/oism 
into  which  it  is  said  some  of  the  disciples  of 
Des  Cartes  were  brought  by  his  philo- 
sophy.«     [169] 

Of  all  the  opinions  that  have  ever  been 
advanced  by  philosophers,  this  of  Bishop 
Berkelev,  that  there  is  no  material  world, 
seems  the  strangest,  and  the  most  apt  to 
bring  philosophy  into  ndicule  with  plain 
men  whoare  guided  by  the  dictates  of  nature 
and  common  sense.  And,  it  will  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  improper  to  trace  this  progeny 
of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  from  its  origin,  and 
to  observe  its  gradual  progress,  till  itacquired 
such  strength  that  a  pious  and  learned 
bishop  had  the  boldness  to  usher  it  into  the 
world,  as  demonstrable  from  the  principlea 
of  philosophy  universally  received,  arid  as 
an  admirable  expedient  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  and  for  the  defence  of 
religion. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophy, men  were  little  disposed  to  doubt, 
and  much  to  dogmatize.  The  existence  of 
the  objects  of  sense  was  held  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  received  doctrine  was,  that 
the  sensible  species  or  idea  is  the  very  form 
of  the  external  object,  just  separated  from 
the  matter  of  it,  and  sent  into  the  mind  that 
perceives  it ;  so  that  we  find  no  appearance 
of  scepticism  about  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter under  that  philosophy. -f* 

Des  Cartes  taught  men  to  doubt  even  of 
those  things  that  had  been  taken  for  first 
principles.     He  rejected  $  the  doctrine  of 


•  In  which  the  ioul,  like  the  unhappy  Dido— 
-^— >  **  •emperque  relinqui 
Sola  Rib),  i«mper  lonyam  incomitatavidctur 
Ire  vi«in.**— H. 
f  llii    U  not  the  caie.    It  could  earily  be  shewn 
that,  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  age*,  the  argumentt 
in  favour  of  Ideansm  were  Ailly  undtntood  ;   and 
they  would  certainly  have  obtained  numerous  i>artl- 
aans,  had  It  not  been  seen  that  such  a  philoMiphiaU 
opinion  involved  a  theological  heresy  touching  tlfts 
cucbaiist      This  was  even  recognUed  by  St  Augua- 
tine  — H 
t  A  rter  many  of  i  he  Peripatetics  tbcmMlvta.— H. 
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iipecks  or  lAetm  cxnniiig  from  objectA ;  but 

still  nuiuitained  that  what  wci  immediately 
p«reeive,  U  not  the  external  ubjeet,  but  &ti 
idea  or  ima^  of  it  m  our  tnmd.  Tlus  led 
some  of  h'm  dkcipleH  into  Egctism^  and  tn  dlfi* 
believe  the  existence  uf  every  creature  in  the 
tuurerse  but  themBeLvosiuid  their  own  idesiB,  * 

Bitt  Des  C&rtea  himself — either  from 
dread  of  the  cenam^e  of  the  chureh,  which 
he  took  geeat  cure  not  to  proveke;  or  to  Bbim 
the  ridiciiLo  of  the  worlds  wbieh  might  have 
erufihed  hia  syhtem^  at  once,  as  it  did  that  of 
the  Egoifltfl;*  or,  perhaps,  fr<)m  inward 
eonviction-^was  resj-olved  to  support  the  e%- 
istenee  of  matter.  To  do  this  conaistendy 
with  hU  prlndples,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  haT<3  reoourBfi  lo  at^ments  that  ore  far- 
,  .  fetched,  and  not  very  cogent*  SomelLnies 
\\K  ^0  KTgaeB  th^i  our  eeaas^  are  given  us  by 
1*^  God,  wbo  i&  no  deceirer ;  and^  therefore, 
I  wo  ought  to  beUeve  their  testimony,  [  1 70  ] 
But  IhiB  argument  IB  weak  ;  becausei  accord- 
ing to  hia  piindpIesT  ^ur  aeiiaes  testify  no 
more  but  that  we  have  ceftaiu  ideaa:  and, 
if  we  draw  coucliiAk>i&fi  from  this  testimony, 
which  the  pramiaes  will  not  support^  we 
deceive  ourselre^  To  give  more  foree  to 
this  weak  arji^ument^  he  sometimes  adda, 
that  we  have  by  nature  n  strong  propensity 
to  believo  that  thcro  ie  an  external  world 
corresponding  to  our  ide«pB.t 

Malebraneho  thought  that  this  strong 
propensity  is  not  a  sufficient  rcoBon  for  be- 
lieving the  exist^jBcti  of  matter ;  and  tliat  it 
is  to  be  reeeived  as  an  article  of  fasth,  not 
eertainly  discoverable  by  reason.  He  b 
^ware  that  faith  eomcs  by  hearing ;  and  that 
it  may  be  said  thnt  prophets^  apostles^  and 
miracles  are  only  ideas  m  our  minds.  But 
lo  this  he  anawers^  that,  though  these  things 
are  only  ideas,  yiit  faith  turns  them  into 
realittee  ;  and  this  answer,  he  hopes,  will 
oatifiry  those  wba  are  not  too  morose. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that  Locke, 
who  wrote  so  much  about  ideas,  should  not 
Bee  those  oonsequenees  which  Berkeley 
thought  so  obviously  dethicihie  from  that 
doetrine.  Mr  Locke  surely  waA  not  willing 
that  the  doctrine  of  ideas  should  be  thought 
to  be  loaded  with  such  Cf>nsequei]ce]$.  He 
aisknowte^lgcs  that  the  existence  of  a  maie- 
Hai  world  is  not  to  be  received  as&  firat 
p«bdple— nor  m  it  demoustrable ;  but  he 
^em  the  beat  arguments  for  it  he  can ;  and 
KUppliisatliie  weakn«8«of  hU  arguments  by 
this  ob^rvation^tbat  we  have  such  evi- 


•  Sm  iboYP,  p.  tflti,  note  \  -  anit  bd^w,  umJer  p. 

T  Wc  ftTc  OTiJy  bv  n It u re  led  tatieUcf  e  in  the  rilit- 
etw*  or^m  Quti  r  wuirlitJ,  ti^tr&ttx  wt  Rrehv  imiturclHt 
to  ln!lwye  til  at  *c  huve  in  ioiiDnJlitt  kiHuwItniRe  of 

I  '   nil  e*crptioii  tf  hoiJ  i*tmt  w«  »ft 

r  hi^UHi  mnH  j^si  they  if^ue^  cMi 
(MmcTt  timt  in  eaiernaJ  wotld 


denco  as  is  iu^cient  to  direct  us  in  pur* 
suing  the  good  and  avoiding  the  ill  we  may 
receive  from  external  things,  beyond  which 
we  have  no  couoero* 

There  i%  Indeed,  a  single  pusa§i 
Ijocke*B  eaeay,  wUieh  may  1^  one  bi» 
jecture  that  he  had  a  gumpBo  of  that  eys- 
tern  which  Berkeley  afterwards  advuic^d, 
butthouglit  proper  to  suppress  it  within  hk 
own  breast.  [17^  The  passage  is  in  BcKik 
4,  c.  lOt  where,  bavicig  proved  thU' aJtkt«xiM 
of  an  eternal  intelligent  mind,  Jm  qoumb 
to  answer  tboae  who  eonorivo  thai  inilltef 
also  must  be  eternal,  because  we  Cftnooi 
conoeive  how  it  could  be  made  out  of 
nothings  and  having  observed  that  tha 
creation  of  mind  requires  no  tt»a  power  tkftn 
the  creation  of  matter,  be  adJs  wliat  igl* 
lows  : — **  Nay,  possibly,  If  we  could  ecnan- 
cipate  ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and 
tube  OUT  thoughts,  as  far  as  they  would 
reach,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things, 
we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  a^iid 
seeming  conception,  hofr  matter  miglit  at 
6rst  be  made  and  begin  to  exists  by  tlie 
power  of  that  eternal  first  Bring ;  but  to 
give  beginning  and  being  to  a  spirit,  would 
be  foand  a  more  inconceivable  efrect  ai  om* 
nipoteu%  power.  But  this  being  what  would 
perbaps  lead  us  too  far  from  the  notions  en 
which  the  phllooophy  now  in  tlie  world  m 
buUt^  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  devlale 
ISO  fur  from  tbem,  or  to  inr|uirej  so  fa?  as 
grammar  it&elf  would  authorize,,  if  tlie  Dom- 
men  settled  opinion  opposes  It ;  ei^peciallj 
in  tbia  pLico,  where  the  reeeived  dootrinn 
Bffrvea  well  enough  IV  our  present -purpof«.^ 

It  appear  froiu  this  passage — FirMt,  Tb 
Mr  Locke  had  ^me  syalem  in  hia  mind, 
perhaps  not  fully  digested,  to  which  we 
might  be  led,  by  rai^Lng  our  thoughts  to  a 
doser  contemplation  of  thinj^  and  emanci- 
pating them  from  vul^^  notions  ;  SecimMiiy 
That  tliis  i^ystem  would  lead  so  far  from  the 
notiimrt  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the 
world  is  buiU,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
keep  it  within  his  own  breast  j  TAi>*%^ 
That  it  n light  be  doubted  whether  this  sys- 
tem ditfcred  so  far  from  the  common  settled 
opinion  in  reality,  as  it  seemed  to  do  in 
words  ;  FeiirlMf ,  By  this  syatein,  we  might 
poesibly  be  enabled  to  ahn  at  aonw  dim  and 
seeming  conception  bow  matter  might  at 
Hrvt  be  made  and  begin  to  exist ;  but  it 
would  ^ve  no  aid  in  conceiving  bow  a 
spiril  mij|bt  be  made.  These  are  the  cha- 
racterlstios  of  that  system  wliicb  Mr  Lack« 
bad  in  his  mind,  and  thought  it  pmdrakt  to 
auppr^s.  May  they  not  lead  to  a  pfobftbk 
conjecture,  that  it  was  the  same,  or  e0m>e- 
tbing  aunilar  to  that  of  Btsbop  Berkeley  f 

•  Mr  Sl«van  plauilblf  luf  po*ci  it»:^  ■  <* 

cfmiiTfii  rather  iai>  ■nticipaiLon  of  Ri»k  > 

ot  M Alter,  lliiTiDf  Bwlf 6*ey*i  Tbeon 
PkilQ§aphiie*(  Mtiayit  p.  01.  llul  ccetn^te  l-=**l. 
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According  to  Berkeley*ssy8tem,  God*8 creat- 
ing the  material  world  at  such  a  time,  means 
no  more  but  that  he  decreed  from  tfaiattime, 
to  produce  ideas  in  the  minds  of  finite  spirits, 
in  that  order  and  according  to  those  rules 
which  we  call  the  Uws  of  Nature.  [172] 
T^is,  indeed,  removes  all  difficulty,  in  obn- 
ce.ving  how  matter  was  created;  and 
Berkeley  does  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  the 
advantage  of  his  system  on  that  account. 
But  his  system  gives  no  aid  in  conceiving 
how  a  spirit  may  be  made.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  every  particular  Mr  Locke 
has  hinted,  with  regard  to  that  system  which 
he  had  in  his  mind,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  suppress,  tallies  exactly  with  the  syiftem 
of  Berkeley.  If  we  add  to  this,  that 
Berkeley's  system  follows  from  Mr  Lockers, 
by  very  obvious  consequence,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  oonlecture,  from  the  passage  now 
quoted,  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  that 
consequence,  but  left  it  to  those  who  should 
come  after  lum  to  carry  his  principles  their 
full  length,  when  they  should  by  time  be 
better  established,  and  able  to  bear  the  shock 
of  their  opposition  to  vulgar  notions.  Mr 
Norris,  in  his  "  Essay  towards  the  Theory 
of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World,*'  pub- 
lished in  1701,  observes,  that  the  material 
world  is  not  an  object  of  sense;  because 
sensation  is  within  us,  and  has  no  object. 
Its  existence,  therefore,  he  says,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  reason,  and  not  a  very  evident  one. 

From  this  detail  we  may  learn  that  the 
doctrine  of  ideas,  as  it  was  new-modelled 
by.Des  Cartes,  looked  with  an  unfriendly 
aspect  upon  the  material  world ;  and,  al- 
though philosophers  were  very  unwilling  to 
give  up  either,  they  found  it  a  very  difficult 
task  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.  In 
this  state  of  things,  Berkeley, 'I  think,  is 
reputed  the  first  who  had  the  daring  reso- 
lution to  give  up  the  material  world  alto- 
gether, as  a  sacrifice  to  the  received  phi- 
losophy of  ideas. 

But  we  ought  not,  in  this  historical  sketch, 
to  omit  an  author  of  far  inferior  name, 
Arthur  Ck)llier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna, 
near  Sarum.  He  published  a  book  in  1713, 
which  he  calls  *^  Clavis  Universalis ;  or,  a 
New  Inquiry  after  Truth  ;  being  a  demon- 
stration of  the  non-existence  or  impossibility 
of  an  external  world."  His  arguments  are  the 
same  in  substance  with  Berkeley's;  and  he 
appears  to  understand  the  whole  strength  of 
his  cause.  [  1 73]  Though  he  is  not  deficient 
in  metaphysical  acuteuess,  his  style  is  dis- 
agreeable, being  fidl  of  conceits,  of  new- 
coined  words,  scholastic  terms,  and  per- 
plexed sentences.  He  appears  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche, 
and  Norris,  as  well  as  with  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen.  But,  what  is  very  strange, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  Locke's  Essay,  which  had  been  pub- 
[172-174] 


lished  twenty-four  years,  or  of  Berkeley's 
«  Principles  of  Knowledge,"  which  had 
been  published  three  years. 

He  says  he  had  been  ten  years  firmly 
convinced  of  the  non-existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  before  he  ventured  to  publish 
his  book.  He  is  far  from  thinking,  as  Ber- 
keley does,  that  the  vulgar  are  of  his  opi- 
nion. If  his  book  shoidd  make  any  con- 
verts to  his  system,  (of  which  he  expresses 
little  hope,  though  he  has  supported  it  by 
nine  demonstrations,)  he  takes  pains  to 
shew  that  his  disciples,  notwithstanding 
their  opinion,  may,  with  the  unenlightened, 
speak  of  material  things  in  the  common 
style.  He  himself  had  scruples  of  con- 
science about  this  for  some  time ;  and,  if 
he  had  not  got  over  them,  he  must  have 
shut  his  lips  for  ever;  but  he  considered 
that  Cod  himself  has  used  this  style  in 
speaking  to  men  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
has  thereby  sanctified  it  to  all  the  faithful ; 
and  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. 
He  thinks  his  opinion  may  be  of  great 
use,  especially  in  religion ;  and  applies  it, 
in  particular,  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy about  Christ's  presence  in  the 
sacrament. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  this 
short  account  of  Collier's  book,  l^cause  I 
believe  it  is  rare,  and  little  known.  I  have 
only  seen  one  copy  of  it,  which  is  in  the 
University  library  of  Glasgow.  *    [  1 74  ] 


CHAPTER  XI 
BISHOP  bxrkklky's  ssntimbnts  op  thb 

NATURB  OP  IDEAS. 

I  PASS  over  the  sentiments  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  with  respect  to  abstract  ideas, 
and  with  respect  to  space  and  time,  as 
things  which  may  more  properly  be  consi- 
dered in  another  place.  But  I  must  take 
notice  of  one  part  of  his  system,  wherein  he 

•  This  work,  though  of  extreme  rarity,  and  long 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  philosophers  ot  thitcoun. 
try,  hart  excited,  from  the  nrst,  the  attention  of  the 
Cicrman  metaphyiiiciana.  A  long  analysis  of  it  was 
given  m  the  **  Acta  Eruditorum  ;*'  it  is  found  quoted 
hy  Bilflnger,  and  other  Lebnitiians;  and  was  «ul>. 
sequently  translated  into  Cierroan,  with  controver- 
sial  notes  by  Professor  Eschenbach  of  Rostock, in  bia 
**  Collection  of  the  principal  writers  who  deny  the 
Reality  of  their  own  Body  and  of  the  whole  Corporeal 
World,*'  1750.  lite  late  learned  Dr  Parr  had  k)ng 
the  intention  of  publishing  the  work  oi  Collier  along 
with  some  other  rare  metaphysical  treat  set.  He  did 
not,  however,  accomplish  bis  purpose  j  vrhich  in. 
Tolvcd,  likewise,  an  introductory  disquisition  by  him. 
•elf;  but  a  complete  impression  ot  the  *'  Clavis  Univer. 
salis"  and  four  other  tracts,  was  found,  after  h'la 
death ;  and  this  having  been  purchased  by  Mr  Lum. 
ley,  haa,  by  him,  been  recently  published,  under  the 
title—'*  Metaphysical  Iracta,  by  English  Philoso. 
phen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,*'  &c.    London : 

I  1837.  A  very  small  edition  of  the  **  ClavU"  had  been 
printed  in  Edinburgh,  by  private  subacription,  in  tha 
prertoua  year.     A  Life  of  Collier  baa  likewise  r«. 

I  cently  appeared.— H. 
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seems  to  have  deviated  from  the  common 
opinion  about  ideas. 

Though  he  sets  out  in  his  principles  of 
knowledge,  by  telling  us  that  it  is  evident 
the  Ofbject^  of  human  knowledge  are  ideas, 
and  Guilds  his  whole  system  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ;  yet,  in  the  progress  of  it,  he  finds 
that  there  are  certain  objects  of  human 
knowledge  that  are  not  ideas,  but  things 
which  have  a  permanent  existence.  The 
objects  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  have  no 
ideas,  are  our  own  minds,  and  their  various 
operations,  other  finite  minds,  and  the 
Supreme  Mind,  The  reason  why  there 
can  be  no  ideas  of  spirits  and  their  opera- 
tions, the  author  informs  us  is  this.  That 
ideas  are  passive,  inert,  unthinking  beings  ;* 
they  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  image  or 
likeness  of  things  that  have  thought,  and 
will,  and  active  power ;  we  have  notions  of 
minds,  and  of  their  operations,  but  not 
deas.  We  know  what  we  mean  by  think- 
ing, willing,  and  perceiving ;  we  can  rea- 
son about  beings  endowed  with  those 
powers,  but  we  have  no  ideas  of  them.  A 
spirit  or  mind  is  the  only  substance  or 
support  wherein  the  unthinking  beings  or 
ideas  can  exist ;  but  that  this  substance 
which  supports  or  perceives  ideas,  should 
itself  be  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea,  is  evidently 
absurd. 

lie  observes,  farther,  Princip.  sect  142, 
that  "  all  relations,  including  an  act  of  the 
mind,  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have 
an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion  uf  the  relations 
or  habitudes  between  things.  [175]  But 
if,  in  the  modern  way,  the  word  idea  is 
extended  to  spirits,  and  relations,  and  acts, 
this  is,  after  all,  an  affair  of  verbal  con- 
cern ;  yet  it  conduces  to  clearness  and  pro- 
priety, that  we  distinguish  things  very  dif- 
ferent by  differei.t  names.** 
,  This  is  an  important  part  of  Berkeley's 
/  system,  and  deserves  attention.  We  are 
led  by  it  to  divide  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge  into  two  kinds.  The  first  is  ideas, 
which  we  have  by  our  five  senses ;  they 
have  no  existence  when  they  are  not  per- 
ceived, and  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  ]>erceive  them.  The  second  kind  of 
objects  comprehends  spirits,  their  acts,  and 
the  relations  and  habitudes  of  things.  Of 
these  we  have  notions,  but  no  ideas.  No 
idea  can  represent  them,  or  have  any  simi- 
litude to  them  :  yet  we  understand  what 
they  mean,  and  we  can  speak  with  under- 
standing, ami  reason  about  them,  without 
ideas. 

This  account  of  ideas  is  very  different 
from  that  which  Locke  has  given.  In  his 
system,  we  have  no  knowledge  where  we 
have  no  ideas.     Every  thought  must  have 

•  Kerkdey  it  one  of  Che  phllotophert  who  rea  ly 
held  the  doctrine  of  idean,  erroncoiuly ,  by  Reld,  at- 
tributed to  •11— H. 


an  idea  for  its  immediate  object.  In  Ber* 
keley's,  the  most  important  objects  are 
known  without  ideas.  In  Locke's  systeniy 
there  are  two  sources  of  our  ideas,  sensa- 
tion and  reflection.  In  Berkeley's,  sensa- 
tion is  the  only  source,  because  of  the  objects 
of  reflection  there  can  be  no  ideas.  We 
know  them  without  ideas.  Locke  divides 
our  ideas  into  those  of  substances,  modes, 
and  relations.  In  Berkeley's  system,  there 
are  no  ideas  of  substances,  or  of  relations  ; 
but  notions  only.  And  even  in  the  class  of 
modes,  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
are  things  of  which  we  have  distinct  notions  ; 
but  no  ideas. 

We  ought  to  do  the  justice  to  Malebrancbe 
to  acknowledge  that,  in  this  ]>oint,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  his  system  comes  nearer 
to  Berkeley's  than  the  latter  seems  willing 
to  own.  That  author  tells  us  that  there 
are  four  different  ways  in  which  we  <K>me 
to  the  knowledge  of  things.  To  know  things 
by  their  ideas,  is  only  one  of  the  four.  [176] 
He  affirms  that  we  have  no  idea  of  our 
own  mind,  or  any  of  its  modifications :  that 
we  know  these  tliuigs  by  consciousness, 
without  ideas.  Whether  these  two  acute 
philosophers  foresaw  the  consequences  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  system  of  ideas, 
taken  in  its  full  extent,  and  which  were  after- 
wards drawn  by  Mr  Hume,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  If  they  did,  their  regard  to 
religion  was  too  great  to  permit  them  to  ad- 
mit those  consequences,  or  the  principles 
with  which  they  were  necessarily  connected. 

However  this  may  be,  if  there  be  so  manjr 
things  that  may  be  apprehended  and  known 
without  ideas,  this  very  naturally  suggests 
a  scruple  with  regard  to  those  that  are  left : 
for  it  may  be  said,  If  we  can  apprehend 
and  reason  about  the  world  of  spirits,  with- 
out ideas.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may 
apprehend  and  reason  about  a  material 
world,  without  ideas?  If  consciousness 
and  reflection  furnish  us  with  notions  of 
spirits  and  of  their  attributes,  without  ideas, 
may  not  our  senses  furnish  us  with  notions 
of  bodies  and  their  attributes,  without  ideas  ? 

Berkeley  foresaw  thb  objection  to  liis 
system,  and  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Hylas, 
in  the  following  words: — Dial.  3,  Hylas. 
"  If  you  can  conceive  the  mind  of  Grod, 
without  having  an  idea  of  it,  why  may  not 
I  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  existence  of 
matter,  notwithstanding  tliat  I  have  no  idea 
of  it?"  The  answer  of  Philoiious  is— 
"  You  neither  perceive  matter  objectively, 
as  you  do  an  inactive  being  or  idea,  nor 
know  it,  as  you  do  yourself,  by  a  reflex  act, 
neither  do  you  immediately  apprehend  it  by 
similitude  of  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  yet 
collect  it  by  reasoning  from  that  which  you 
know  immediately;  all  which  makes  the 
ciHe  of  matter  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  Dcitv." 

ri75.  1761 
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Ttiough  Hylfts  declares  bimfielf  saibifted 
Willi  Ihia  answer,  I  confers  I  Am  not  t  be- 
caosc,  if  I  m&y  truet  the  foeulties  that  God 
luifi  giveti  me,  I  dci  perceive  nmtter  objec- 
tively^^— th^l  is,  finiaetliitig which  is  extended 
and  solid,  whieh  may  be  mejLiiu.red  aud 
we^ghedf  m  the  immediate  object  of  my  tiiuch 
iwvd night."  in?)  And  thw  object  1  mke  to 
be  nuUter,  &nd  not  oo  idea.  Aud,  though  I 
hskTC  be«»  taught  by  phiiosopbers,  Ihiit  what 
1  ImmedUtely  touch  m  an  ideA^  Htid  ticit 
mstter  i  yet  I  hav^  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover thk  by  the  mo«t  accumte  fttteotif^a 
to  my  own  peroeptiotts. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  ingenious 
author  bad  e7i,plnit]c<l  what  he  nieana  by 
ideii;3,  as  disttnguishefl  from  notions  The 
word  notion,  being  a  word  in  common  bLH" 
gilugC;,  is  well  uiideratood.  All  men  me^n 
by  it,  the  cojjceptian,  the  apprebeii&ion,  or 
thought  which  we  have  ^  &itj  object  of 
thou^bt  A  notion,  Cberefore,  is  an  act 
of  the  mind  conceiving  or  thinking  of  some 
ob]rct>  The  object  of  tbowgbt  may  be 
citlier  eoniething  that  is  in  cne  mind^  or 
eoinethini  that  \s  not  in  the  nuncL  It  may 
b«  someinlng  t>uit  has  no  cxiHtence^  or 
nomeChing  that  did,  of  does,  or  Hliall  exist. 
But  the  Dodon  wfajeb  I  have  of  that  ob^ 
ject,  is  an  act  of  my  mind  which  really 
exists  wbde  I  think  of  the  object ;  but  baa 
&o  exi^^nCG  wlion  I  do  not  think  of  iL 
The  word  idea,  in  {Knpular  langnagei  has 
preeiseiy  tbc  same  tne^ning  as  the  word 
notiom  But  philosophers  have  another 
meaning  to  the  word  idea  ;  and  what  that 
meaning  ia,  I  think,  is  rery  diflicult  to  say. 

The  whole  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  system 
dependj9  npn  the  distinction  between  no- 
iJeiw  and  ideas ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  worth 
white  to  find,  if  we  are  able,  what  thobe 
things  are  which  be  caJLs  idea%  aa  dititin^ 
gtiifihed  from  notions. 

hot  this  pur[«)so3  we  may  obserro,  that 
ht  takes  notice  of  two  kinds  of  ideas^the 
gentic^  and  the  ideas  of  imagina- 
'  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  aensea 
r  Author  of  Nature,"'  he  says,  **  are 
[  red  thin^;  and  tluise  exciteil  in  tlie 
ftnagiiiation,  being  less  regukr,  vivid,  fuid 
GODStant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideaa, 
or  images  of  things,  which  thty  copy  and 
represent*  U  7^]  But  then  our  aenfiations, 
he  they  never  so  vivid  and  distinct,  are 
nevertheless  ideas  j  that  i«,  they  exist  in 
Ihe  mind,  or  are  perceive*!  by  it  m  truly 
as  the  ideas  of  its  own  framing.  The  ideas 
of  sense  are  allowed  to  have  more  reality 
in  thetn — thai  is,  to  be  more  strong,  or* 
d^rly,  and  coherent—  thAU  the  creatures  of 


•    tV**  Held  mean  ^ 

the  Qteailtm  of  iffuwinH,  r      i  «!=  ^i^jifli  iit<»  till  Ian. 
iu net  in  the  tf  a^t  it  luicrurjii r,—  ii 
I  177-179] 


the  mlnd^  They  are  also  Itiss  dependent 
on  the  spirit,  or  thinking  t^ubstance  which 
perceives  them,  in  that  they  are  excited  by 
the  will  of  another  and  more  powerful 
spirit;  yet  still  they  are  ideas;  and  oer- 
taifily  no  idea^  whether  faint  or  itrong,  can 
exist^  oiherwise  than  in  a  mind  pereeiviiig 
it,*'     Principles,  §  33. 

From  tMs  passage  we  see  that|  by  Hie 
ideas  of  sense^  the  author  means  senaa- 
tlotis  ;*  and  tliis,  indeed^  is  evident  from 
many  ether  passages,  of  whieh  I  ahatl  men>  J 
ilon  a  few.>_Prindples,  §  &  **  Light  and 
eolonre,  heat  andoold^  extension  and  figure — 
in  a  word,  the  ihingfi  we  £^ee  and  feel _  what 
are  they  but  so  nuiuy  sensations,  notions, 
ideasy  or  impressions  on  the  aense  ?^— ^andis 
it  possible  to  separate,  even  in  thought, 
any  of  these  from  peroeption  ?  For  my 
part,  I  nitght  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from 
itaelf/'  §  J  a  "A3  for  our  senses,  by 
thern  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our 
aensaticina,  ideas,  or  thoae  tmngs  that  ai^e 
immediately  perceived  by  sense,  eoU  tbem 
what  you  wiJl  j^^but  they  do  not  inform  us 
that  things  exist  without  the  mind,  or  un< 
perceived,  like  to  those  which  ore  per- 
ceived.** §  25.  ^^  All  our  Ideas,  serasa- 
tiouB,  or  the  thiogfi  which  we  perceive,  hy 
whatever  name^  they  may  be  distinguished, 
are  visibly  inactive ;  there  is  nothing  of 
power  or  agency  included  in  them,^' 

Tbis^  therefor©,  appears  certain — that, 
by  the  ideas  of  sense,  lie  author  meant  tlie 
seasations  we  have  by  means  of  our  senses., 
I  have  endeavouf^  to  e^tplaln  the  meaning 
of  the  word  t'^tfBitH&ny  Essay  L,  chap.  U 
[p.  220,]  and  relW  to  the  explieatlon  tliere 
given  of  it,  which  appears  to  mo  to  be  per- 
loetly  agreeable  to  the  sense  in  which  Bishop 
Berkeley  mm  it* 

As  there  can  be  no  nation  or  thoughl 
but  in  a  thinking  being ;  so  there  can  be 
no  eeneation  but  in  a  sentient  being.  [  1 79  ] 
It  is  the  act  or  feeling  of  a  sentient  being ; 
its  very  essence  conslets  in  Its  being  felt, 
Notliing  can  resemble  a  st.^iiaatien,  but  a 
similar  sensation  in  the  aanie  or  in  fiome 
ather  mind.  To  think  that  any  a^^ajity  In 
a  thing  that  is  inanimate  can  reaiembie^  a 
sensation,  is  a  great  absurdJiy.  In  all  tbia, 
I  cannot  but  agree  perfectly  with  Bishop 
Berkeley  ;  and  I  thiukhistjutieni  of  sensA* 


m  Hcf*  it  rati  t^riUiertfil  tha'  bj  iitaa  ^  mm 
Rprkdpy  mefliii  onlj  »hst  Rcfl  litd  by  h-^uKitUvm^ 
1  ti9i;noi  mmTprthvnd      Fhil  thi-  lornier  u*pd  Uttm 

Irur.     n-  -         .  ■  ■''.'ill 

to  Rfifl  ^JiU 

r»t«fi<  In 

pN?uk>    >  4einuiU»iB,     hui 

nf?ttt  111  ih*  prkra-iry  ijuiJi  •  iJJ 

tie  MMfik,  **  un^utiiiiivf  ifttJ-'-^        .  .  '    L  Y  Ult 

rcttniblanca  «l  •tiiiiliwi*,"— /^i/'rrf,  ^  iCSi.— H- 
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lion  nincli  more  dlstlDCt  &nd  accumte  than 
Locke's,  who  thought  tlmt  the  prlnmry 
ijiiaiitief}  of  h^dy  &Te  reiemblances  of  our 
aeuButjon^,*  but  that  thefieoondary  are  not 
Th&t  we  hav^e  txumy  aeaBatiotis  by  fncuiifi 
of  our  external  aeiia6%  there  can  be  no 
L^oubt;  uiid,  if  he  b  pleaaed  to  call  those 
lldeaa,  there  ought  to  be  do  dLsputo  about 
the  meamng  of  a  word.  But,  eaya  Bishop 
fierfceley,  by  our  b4.^ii84^;,  wo  bavo  the  know- 
led^  ,mtiy  of  our  ficiisations  or  ideafl,  call 
than  which  you  will,  1  allow  him  to  call 
them  which  he  will  |  but  I  would  have  the 
yfotdonit/\n  tlm  sentoDce  to  be  well  weigh  ed, 
because  a  g;rent  deal  depends  upon  il. 

For,  if  It  be  true  that,  by  our  aeuEes^  we 
have  the  koowledgft  of  our  a^neatiouB  only^ 
Iheo  hm  system  must  be  admit  ted  ^  and  the 
ejusterice  of  a  Toaterial  world  Taiiai  be  given 
Up  aa  a  dream.  No  deuioDstraiioa  ean  he 
toore  invtnciV^le  than  thi^  If  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  a  material  world,  it  muat  be 
by  the  aenaea  :  but^  by  the  aeneea,  we  have 
no  kaow ledge  but  of  onr  aeaqatioiis  only  ; 
aud  our  sensations  have  no  Peflemblonee  of 
anyihiijg  tltat  ciiu  be  in  a  material  world. f 
The  only  proposition  in  thia  dcBionfitration 
wbidi  admits  of  doubt  \b^  that,  by  our  eenaea, 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  senaationa 
only^  and  of  potbi»fc  *lse.  If  tliere  are  ob- 
jects of  the  s^jii-en  which  are  notseu^itioni], 
his  arguments  do  not  toucli  them ;  they  may 
be  things  which  do  not  exist  in  the  niind^  es 
allsensatiopado ;  they  may  he  things  of  which, 
by  our  senses,  we  have  notionS|  though  no 
Ideas ;  juat  as,  by  coiiBcionsueasaiid  reflection, 
we  have  notions  of  spirits  and  of  their  oper- 
ationa,  wi  thout  Ideas  or  sensations,  ^  [  I  ^ ) 
ShaU  we  aay^  then,  that^  by  our  seo^ses, 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  aeusatiouft 
only ;  and  that  they  give  ua  no  notion  of 
anything  hul  of  our  sensatJona  ?  Perhaps 
this  hnn  Iw-m  the  doetrino  of  philo^ophera, 
and  not  of  Bishop  Berkeley  alone^  otherwise 
he  would  have  suppnrted  it  by  arguments. 
Mr  Locke  f!allR  all  the  notions  we  have  by 
our  Miises,  ideas  of  sensation  ;  and  in  thb 
hiiB  been  very  generally  ffiUowed*  Hence 
it  Kema  a  very  natural  Inference,  that  ideas 


*  Hrrr  ■^■}fi  wehavp  n  frUicitni  which  prucndi 
<mtb«  em>ntny«  {(ui^T^cat'mri,  ^bat  IukIif  meant  b^ 
tetttation  whiir  ifid  htmietf  did  If  Un  tettntton 
wm  lutHtUul^  pfffirf'Vtm.  fan<l  hf  KMiutlati  Locke 
difnfited  bolh  tenfation  ptuptt  ami  pfrcrptiDrt  propc<TJ 
tben  reniAin*  nuihrlng  to  criiiLuy^;  for  RrkI  mt^n, 
UJnft  thai  **  our  *cnM»  give  ui  ■  dirccl  and  a.  (tistJnct 

mey  OFf  in  thetffffftvi  "  { ii^/Va^  pw  vaf?  j »  winch  it  mil  if 
Lodte^  fAiHiiInK  in  otlipr  wof^m.  The  lame  nlMvrta^ 
lilon  Afifi'l  lei  to  mtn;  of  the  fcillowti  rf  p«ii»|{Ci  ~  H . 

(  S  Pi  the  Hut  DDile,— tt. 

t  But,  uDlni  that  tMjiiliDittM!.  i^hkhT^r  r^fiiriil 
cunriftiiuri  fjf  laanklDd  rvrtLtii  I. 

and  cxlctidrd  exiitertfic*,  |i  Tn-^^ 

vliat  we  are  >  i'niii'-loij*  ht 
all  intitj  in  tiitu\m<i.  {*> 

Ufa  aiddlfllcaUtiii  c/ til?  ix:l. ,.^  ..,.x.,.- 

liun  J     anrftt«vt^  p.  IIS,  ■»».«*  •.— ti. 


of  aemtRtion  are  senaatianB.     But  phlloao- 
pheis  may  err ;  li^t  us  hear  the  di<^  t«9  oi  i 
common  aense  upon  this  point.  ^ 

Stippo<se  1  am  pricked  with  a  pin,  I  tia|^~ 
Is  the  pain  1  feel,  a  BenBation  F  Undoubtedly 
it  ts*     There  can  be  nothing  that  rc^ii^niblea 
pain  in  any  inanitnato  being.     But  I  aek 
again,   [s  the  pin  a  sensation  f     Ttf   thia 
question  I  Jind  myself  under  a  tie4?«flsity  i 
answeriug,  that  the  pin  is  not  a  senimtu 
nor  can  have  the  least  resembUnee  to  i 
sensation,     Thd  pin  has  length  and 
nesB,  and  figure  and  weight     A 
can  have  none  of  tlie«e  qualitiea.     I  am  nok 
more  certain  that  the  pain  J  feel  is  a  sensa- 
tion^ than  that  the  pin  is  not  a  scnsaliOD^  ' 
yet  tbe  pin  ia  an  object  of  senfO  ;  and  I  i 
sa  certain  that   I   perceive  its  figure  an^^ 
hardneB«  by  u^y  senses,  as  thai  I  feul  pain 
whou  pricked  by  if 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  ideas  of  i 
in  Berkeiey^a  system,  we  are  nexi  to  eon^ 
aider  the  account  he  give«  of  tlie  ideas  i  " 
imagination.     Of  thc^c  he  myRf  Priuciplefl^] 
§  28 — *^  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  mjf  1 
mind  at  pleasure,  and  vary  and  shift  tli<il 
ficene  aa  oft  as  I  think  fit.      It  is  no  ttior^  1 
than  witling ;  and  istraight way  thisor  that  ideft 
arisen  in  my  fancy  ;  and  by  the  same  power- 
it  is  obliteratedj  smd  make*  way  for  aiiotbor, 
Thia  making  and  unmaking  of  i<9eas,  duiJi 
very  proi>erly  denominate  the  mind  netive^ 
Thua  much  is  certun,  and  groundi^)  oiii 
cx|)erience.  Our  ftensatlonV'  he  soys^  *♦  ari J 
called  real  things  ;  the  ideas  of  unagtn 
are  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or  f      _ 
of  things  ;*'t  ^hat  is,  aa  I  apprehend,  thtf 
are  the  iuiogea  of  our  sensations.     (iBlj 
It  might  surely  be  expected  that  we  shonjq 
he  well  acquainted  wilJi  the  ideas  of  imagin- 
otion,  ua  they  are  of  our  n>aking ;  yet,  after 
ail  the  Bialiop  has  said  about  tliem,  I  am 
at  a  lose  to  know  what  they  are, 

I  would  observe,  In  the}?**/  pUce, 
rei^ard  to  theee  ideas  of  uuafination — ^tlu 
they  are  not  sensations ;  for  surely  Sf^n 
i»  the  work  of  the  senses,  and  not  of  i 
atitm ;  and,  though  pain  be  a  i^nastion,  t 
thought  of  pain,  when  I  am  not  pained,  la 
no  sensation. 

I  observe,  in  the  xte^nd  place^tliat  I  can 
find  no  diatinction  between  ideas  of  itTiitjrin- 
ation  and  notions,  wbieh  the  author  taya 
are  not  ideas.     I  can  easily  distinguish  ti- 


*  Th\a,  iUuttration  \%  tal^c'n  froin  Oct  C&rtc*.  In 
tbit  pBrB)trBf>h«  thv  term  tencation  il  i^»tii  nnl  umkI 
til  theiFxtensltoii  ^tven  %tt  it  b;  I  he  jrhtlr«oiahi-#«  in 
qneition  —  H. 

t  iferlir1:e|r'i  real  wotiti  aro^"  I  ht  idi?**  iitttrritit. 
*diOn  the  Scfi*f^  i^v  The  Aisthor  nf  ^ntisrr  tiff  t-Ttftrcl 
rml  ihintfi^  arnl  i\ 
Ivtng  iPM  t^K^Ur , 

.,  .,•,..„,..,.,>.  .,,irH 

riL'vvrthrk'xl  Hluai    mU 
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iT^0  ft  iiciion  and  &  9«iis»fjoD.  It  la  on« 
ihiitg  ta  Bay*  I  bare  tbe  Benutkn  of  pom. 
li  h  Miother  tiling  to  »7, 1  b&ve  a  notion  of 
1iain.  I'Kg!  Inet  expre«Biod  deifies  no  toore 
tluiD  tlmt  I  under»t&tid  whut  b  meant  by  the 
word  f^niflv  The  Bret  sigiiiifies  tb«t  I  really 
feel  pain.  ^  But  I  can  fiud  no  distinction 
between  tho  noiion  of  |jain  luid  the  imagin- 
ation of  (t,  or  indeed  between  the  notion 
of  an  Jibing  eloe,  and  tbe  imagination  of  tt. 
I  canj  therefore,  give  no  account  of  the 
disimctioD  which  Berkeley  makes  lietwecn 
Ideas  of  imagmation  and  DoltonB,  which,  he 
aaya,  are  not  iJeaii.  They  Beooi  to  me  per- 
fectly to  eoinclde.* 

He  Beeimi,  Indeed,  to  eay,  that  the  idea& 
of  imagination  differ  not  in  kind  from  Ihoee 
of  tbesensea,  hut  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
regnbirity,  viYacKy,  and  constancy^  **  They 
are,**  aaya  be^  "  less  regular,  vivid,  and  e<m- 
Btant  **  Thlfl  doctrine  was  a^r  wards  greeds 
ily  embraced  by  Mr  Ilimie,  and  tnak^  a 
main  pilUr  of  hm  system  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  conimon  sense^  to  wlilch  Bialiop 
Berkeley  profc«»es  a  great  regard.  For, 
according  to  llits  doctrine^  if  we  compart?  the 
Rtate  of  a  mim  racked  with  tlie  gout,  witli 
hl»  Btafc  when,  b^log  at  perfect  e^ase,  be 
relntee  vibat  he  has  i^ufTcred,  the  difference 
of  th^se  two  states  is  only  thi& — that;  in  the 
laat,  the  pain  is  lesa  rt?gutar,  i  ivid,  ajxd  eon- 
atant,  than  in  the  first.  [102]  We  cannot 
pfMalhly  assent  lo  th&  Evisry  man  knows 
lint  he  con  relate  the  pain  be  anffered,  not 
only  without  paiDj  but  ^^ith  picture  {  and 
that  to  sulfur  pain,  and  to  think  of  it,  are 
thingft  wliicli  totally  differ  in  kind,  and  not 
in  degree  oaly^f 

We  aee,  therefore^  upon  the  whoJe^  that* 
aeeordiog  to  tlm  ayatem,  of  the  mmi  im- 
portant objecta  of  knowledge— that  lb^  of 

»  Ttfl  thtiiMotOim^Miat,  it HctJjr  vii^a1U<  and 
mtUnnit  l*  MW  nf  the  niciit  coaunon  ind  uupcij-iftttt  in 
the  |thtlOiaf>h}  or  mind.  Nor  ii  o  we  owe  it,  oi  hu  bp«D 
uwTted,  In  ^rlelpjr,  Jt  wm  virtually  iftk*ft  ty  Dei 
VMtm  arid  the  Cirieaiiinf,  m  th«i  ct^KTiailnAtmrt  of 
ld«u  onnaitfitnation  and  idt^  »h>i  int<^Jlif?rice^  il  wu 
In  ttfwm  tlmticaied  Aj!iiin«t  t^eckp,  bj  >vrjp»nip  Stil- 
llnfiiiVtj.NnrTia,  Z,  Unynr,  H^Ui^trp  BifiwD,  mrkd 
iflijn.iiM.v  I    11:    flhd.  ULKli^r  the  eotl- 
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irfikli  ihefi.tttbM]|iber»wiMiid  otawl  ^H. 
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apirita,  of  their  operations,  and  of  tlie  rela- 
t)oni»  of  tliiuga — we  havo  no  ideaa  at  all  i* 
we  have  notion-'  t^f  ihem,  but  nf^t  idea*  ^  tlie 
ideas  we  have  are  those  of  «en^,  and  tboae 
of  imsgiiiaikm.  The  finst  ara  the  senaa- 
iions  we  have  hy  means  of  our  fienees,  whoae 
existence  no  man  can  deny,  hccauBo  he  is 
consclons  of  them  i  and  whom  nature  hath 
been  explained  hy  this  author  with  great 
acctifsey^  As  to  the  ideas  of  imagination^ 
he  hath  left  ua  much  In  tlie  dark,  Jle  nrnkea 
them  imogea  of  our  aenBationai ;  thought 
seccrding  to  hia  own  doctrine,  nothing  can 
rraemble  a  eenaatioii  but  a  sensation.*!-  He 
seems  to  think  that  they  difibr  from  ■ensa^ 
tioru^  only  In  the  decree  of  their  regularity, 
rivOLnty,  and  oonatuicy,  Bui  this  cannot 
be  rcconcilt^to  the  exporience  of  mankind  i 
and^  lieaidea  tliia  mark,  which  catmot  l>e 
admitted,  he  hath  given  iia  iio  other  mark 
by  winch  they  may  be  di^dngniahed  frotn 
notions.  Nay,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Uie 
Tery  reason  he  gives  why  we  can  have  no 
ideoa  of  the  acts  of  the  mind  about  ita.  ideas, 
nor  of  tlie  relatioua  of  tbLDgs,  ia  applicable 
to  what  he  ealla  ideas  of  imaginatiuii^ 
Principles,  §  1-12.  **  We  may  not,  I  tliinkj 
strictly  be  sold  to  Imve  an  idea  of  an  active 
being,  or  of  an  action,  although  we  may  be 
said  to  bavL'  a  notion  uf  them.  I  have  6om» 
knoivlcdge  or  notion  of  my  minil,  and  its 
act£  about  idcaa,  in  ti^  miucli  oa  I  kno^r  ^ 
underataud  what  is  meant  by  these  wordiu 
[  1  will  not  aay  that  the  tc:rma  Idea  and 
Notif}n  may  not  be  useu  eonvcrtibty^  if  the 
ifii^^orld  wiil  have  it  bo.  But  yet  it  coiidnet?e  to 
clearneai  and  propriety  that  we  difitinguiali 
things  very  different  by  di^trent  namts.] 
It  is  also  to  be  remorkt'd,  ihat  nil  rcliitionH 
including  an  act  of  the  miMd,  we  tannot  bo 
properlj  be  said  to  have  on  id€a,  but  rather 
a  riotinn  of  the  relation*!  and  habitudes  be- 
t  we^n  things,**  From  thiji  it  f 1 1  low  b,  tl  lat  our 
tmaginattons  are  not  pri>perls  ideas,  but  no- 
tions, becau^  they  inclyd^  an  iii-tof  the  mind^ 
1 1  S3 ]  For  b e  tell*  us,  in  a  ] i^s^ge  already 
ipioted,  itiat  they  are  creatures  of  them  ind  g 
of  its  own  framing,  and  Uiat  ii  makes  itjid 
unmokesi  tliem  m  it  tbi^tks  tit,  and  from  litis 
is  properly  denominated  uetivc^.  If  it  be  a 
good  reason  why  we  havt-  not  ideas,  but 
notiotis  only  of  relatioi  s^  bet^ause  they  in- 
clude an  act  of  the  tmDd,  tlK"  ^'"^"  rr.u^a 
miast  lead  us  to  condtkhs^  tlui  i  '  lu* 

tions  are  notions  and  not  Uciv  i  lu^y 

are  made  and  unimdc  by  the  iunui  aa  it 
thinkf)^  fit  r  and,  fruui  thia,  M  h  properly  de- 


ki. 


tjf  itwm  in  tlif  litii  HI  "iy   li*-^d 


t  Bt-rkelef  tloef  not  m»  to  m  the  msin^tin  ^m^- 
i^m^  -II. 

t  Tinagin*(JirkTi   i*  *r  ti  meant 

either  the  art  ot  mn^  ^  f  *  ,  I  lj« 

t»4|fe  turttflnwl.    or  I'  ,  hfcfd.  ije 
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When  oo  much  has  been  writtotif  &nd  so 
ItiAny  tligputcs  raLsed  nbotit  ideafi,  it  ^cr# 
l<detiitable  ttmt  we  knew  what  they  are,  and 
to  wliAt  catec^ciry  or  claa§  of  beings  they  be- 
long. In  this  we  niighi  expect  atttLsfuction 
in  the  writings  of  Biiihop  Berkeley,  if  any- 
where, cuij^idenug  hia  luiown  ot^nracy  and 
preclston  in  the  ii;«e  of  worda ;  and  it  l&  for 
thifl  re&son  that  I  hiivt?  taken  ao  mych  pokui 
fQ  find  out  what  ho  took  thorn  to  be. 

After  dl,  if  I  unden^tand  wh:Lt  lie  calls  the 
Idepa  of  fifinse,  they  are  the  seusaiions  which 
we  have  by  means  of  our  five  seoBOd ;  but 
they  are,  he  aiiySj  leas  properly  termed  ideaa, 

I  ufiderataiid^  likewise,  what  he  etvlb 
sotioiLB ;  bat  they,  eayt  he,  are  very  dtlfer- 
«]t  from  ideas,  tliouf  h,  in  the  modem  way, 
often  called  by  that  name; 

The  ideas  of  imaginatioti  romain,  which 
af«  moat  properly  temned  iJeaa,  aa  he  aaya ; 
ftnd^  with  regard  to  these,  I  am  atUl  very 
much  in  the  dark.  When  I  imagine  a  Hon 
OF  an  elephant  J  the  lion  or  elephant  b  the 
object  imagined,  Tlie  act  <if  ihv  mitifl,  in 
conceiving  that  ohjeet,  l»  the  notion,  the 
conception,  or  itnaginalion  of  tlie  object.  If 
besides  the  object,  and  the  act  of  the  mind 
about  It,  there  h&  aome thing  culled  the  idea 
of  tho  object,  I  know  not  wlmt  it  \^.* 

If  we  consult  other  authrjra  who  imve 
tt«ated  of  ideaa,  we  aholL  find  as  liLLte  tintia- 
faction  with  regard  to  the  mfsunitig  of  thia 

ShilosophicaJ  term,  [Ifii]  The  vulgar 
ftv<5  adojjted  it;  but  they  only  mean  by 
it  the  notion  or  conceptum  we  have  of  any 
object,  especially  otir  more  abstraet  or  geu* 
eral  notiona.  When  it  ia  thu»  put  to  sig* 
nify  the  operation  of  tlie  mind  about  objects, 
whether  in  conceiving,  remotnbering,  or 
perceiving, it  in  wdl  understood.  But  pM- 
kiflophera  will  liave  ideaa  to  be  the  objocta 
0^  the  iiiind''a  operations,  and  not  the  oper> 
fttio>iiB  tliemaelvesv  There  ta^  indeml,  gii^t 
imriety  of  ofajecta  of  thought.  We  can 
think  of  rainda,  and  of  their  operations  ;  of 
bodieB,  and  of  their  qualities  and  relfttlons. 
If  idea*  are  not  comprehended  auder  any  of 
theee  classes,  I  am  at  a  loea  to  comprehend 
wliat  they  arc. 

In  ancient  philosophy,  ideaa  were  Bald  to 
ho  immaterial  formes,  which ,  according  to 
one  ayftera,  exi&te^l  from  all  eternity ;  and, 
according  to  another,  are  sent  forth  fmrn 
the  objects  whose  forrTi  they  are.t  In  tno- 
darn  philosophy,  they  are  things  in  ihe 
mind,  which  are  the  immediate  objocta  of 
aU  our  though tfl,  and  wlijch  have  no  CJtist- 
enoB  when  we  do  not  think  of  them.  They 
are  called  the  unagee,  tho  reaemblances,  the 


*  On  Itifi4'>  mltL^ofifeptitm  oit  thU  pcunt,  we  Not* 

♦  NoCl^lni  b|  I  he  na*nf  f4  ui^^  wm  irni  off  Ttvm 


representatives  of  external  objects  of « 
yet  they  have  neither  colour^  nor  aemell,  no 
fifi^re,  nor  motion,  nor  any  sensible  (^uaJityJ 
I  reverethe  authority  of  philosophers^  e^pov 
cially  where  they  are  ao  unanimoua ;  bnt 
until  I  cm  comprehend  what  they  mean  by 
ide4ts,  I  m  U3t  th  in  k  a  nd  apeak  with  the  valj 

in  senaation,  properly  ao  called,  1 
dbtingnisb  two  things-^the  mind,  or  i 
tieut  being,  and  the  sensation.     ^^Theti 
the  last  la  to  be  calted  a  fettling  or  ao  oper 
atioii,  I  dispute  not ;  but  it  has  no  obje 
dbtinct  from   the  sensation  itaelf.      If  j 
acnaation  there  be  a  third  thing,  call^  ftii ' 
idea,  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

In  perception,  in  remembrance,  and 
conception,  or  imagination,    I   dii^tingiiid 
three  thinga — the  mind  that  0|>eratea,  tlii^ 
operation  of  the  mind^  and  the  object  of  that 
operation.*    [186]     That  the  object  |»er- 
oeived  Is  one  thing,  and  tho  perception  of 
that  object  another,  I  am  aa  certain  as  I 
c^n  be  of  anything.     The  same  may  bo 
Biiid  tif  conception,  of  remembrance,  of  to  vial 
and  hfitred,  of  desire  and  averaiour     In  uM  i 
tlie^,  the  act  of  the  mind  about  ita  object  Is 
one    thiijg,   the    obj**et   U  anuUier  thtn^ 
There  mn*^t  he  aji  object,  real  or  imaginary^ 
distinct   frtjm  the   operation  of  the  minJ 
about  il.^     Nowj  if  hi  thei*c  opera tiona  ttie 
idi^a  be  a  fourth  titlng  dilfefent  from  the 
three  I  ha\e  ineiitioued,  1  kuon'  not  »hat  i^ 
ia,  nor  have  been  able  to  learn  from  all  tha£ 
liaa  been  writien  about  ideas.     And  if  the 
doctrine  of  phILosr»phcra  about  ideiis  cnn- 
fouuda  any  two  of  these  thin;^e  which  I  h&v^ 
mentioned  aa  diatinct^if,  for  exaiupte,  ltd 
confounda   the   object   perceived  with  th 
perception  of  tlmt  object,  and  r^pre&ent*l 
them  as  one  and  tho  same  things  sod  i  d<>c. 
trine  is  altogether  repugnant  to  all  that  I  aia 
able  to  dbcover  of  the  operationa  of  tny  own 
mind ;  and  it  is  rt-'pugnant  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  expreaac^d  in  the  atruc* 
ture  of  alt  languages. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

or  rum  saNxiMastTa  or  jjr  nt'iis* 

Two  vDhmiosoftha  *^  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature*'  were  pubhabed  in  17^9,  and  the 
third  in  1740.  I'he  doctrine  cofitained  m 
this  Treatise  was  published  anew  tn  a  more 
popular  form  in  Mr  Humc'a  *^  Philosophical 
Eaaaya,"  of  which  there  have  been  v^ivdouii 
ediliona.      What  other  authors^  &om  llie 
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time  of  Dc8  Cartca,  had  ealled  ithuM^  tliU 
miitEior  diatiugubJiea  intu  t^o  kuuU — to  wit, 
impt€>*ttm»taid  idma;  conipreheJitluig  under 
tiis  Hii^,  all  our  flen§iilioiiaf  jjn^bno,  and 
eiuotians;  m\d  mider  the  lust^  the  faint 
iiufl^ea  *tf  tlii3se,  when  we  retnemlier  or 
imH^ne  them.     [ll!t»] 

He  i»et«  tmt  whh  tbia,  na  a  priiicipfe  that 
nei;di:d  nu  iinxrf,  Aud  of  which  tUer^foNs  he 
offers  fiuae— th&t  ail  the  perceptions  of  the 
httifi&n  mind  feflolve  thenwelTea  into  these 
two  kiiidflj  mpreffimt*  acd  itftat. 

Ah  Uib  propc)«Uian,  is  the  fa^undatiaii  uimn 
which  the  whole  of  Mf  Hume's  system 
feat^  and  from  which  it  ii^  rmsed  with  great 
acut^fnesa  indeed,  and  ingenuity,  it  were  %o 
lio  wj^ihL'd  that  he  had  tuJd  ua  upon  wluit 
Authority  this  fundamental  propoBitioii  re&tn. 
liut  we  are  left  lo  §uew^  whether  it  is  heJd 
forlli  as  a  ^rai  prtjjct|ile,  vihitih  has  liSi 
usidGuce  In  itself;  or  w]i ether  H  U  tn  Ije 
reL^eiTcd  upon  thenulliority  of  phUosopber8. 

Mr  Locke  had  taught  us,  that  all  this 
immediate  uhjerts  of  humti.u  knowledge  are 
ideas  in  the  uiind^  Blrilir^p  Berkeley ,  pro* 
eecdjug  upon  this  fuuudiitioii,  deniouetmtedj 
very  eaj^ily,  that  there  Is  no  material  world. 
And  he  thought  th&t,  im  the  pufpoecs 
Ijoth  of  philo«4>phy  and  relrgionj  we  thould 
find  no  tm&i  but  great  hi'tiQ^t^  ia  the  want 
of  it.  But  the  Bishop  J  as  bi^^me  hb  oj  dcr^, 
WAS  onwiUmg  to  give  up  the  uorld  of  spirits, 
lie  WW  %'ery  well,  that  idcis  &tc  as  uuftt  to 
rBpj%»eni  spirits  aa  they  arc  to  rijirtseut 
LoilJesi  Pcthiips  he  f«aw  that,  if  He  per- 
ttfWc  only  the  Uem  of  sj>irit&,  we  shdl  Ihid 
the  sntiie  ditBeulty  iit  (jifetrifip  their  reid 
esLinlftiee  from  the  exiatenee  of  tneif  ide&ji,aa 
we  find  in  inferring  the  existence  of  matter 
from  the  idea  of  it ;  a'ld,  therefore,  while  he 
gives  up  the  matefml  world  in  favour  of  ihe 
aystem  of  ideas,  he  gives  up  oi^e-half  nf  thtit 
eyhtem  in  favour  of  tiie  world  of  spirits ;  and 
itiiiiijtftins  that  we  caii,  wtthout  ideas,  thii*k, 
and  f^peaU^  and  reason,  iiitt?Utipbly  about 
Bptrttj^,  and  what  heleugH  to  them^ 

Mr  Uume  ehews  no  uuch  partiality  in 
fj^vtuir  of  the  worJd  of  sjiirits.  He  adojita 
the  theory  of  ideAs  in  its  full  extent  i  and, 
tu  eeUBequence,  ahewa  that  tliere  ib  neither 
matter  nor  udnd  in  ihe  universe  ;  nothing 
but  impreisions  and  ideas.  What  we  eall 
a  bmi^^  in  only  a  bundle  of  senBations  i  and 
what  we  call  the  mind  ia  only  a  bundle  of 
thoughte,  pa^ioufi,  and  emotioue,  without 
any  eubjeet.     [187] 

Some  agea  hence,  it  wiU  perhupe  te 
looked  UfMsn  rs  a  cufious  aneedote,  that 
two  phnoeopherfl  wf  the  eighteenth  centurj , 
of  very  disliit^ifilied  mnk,  were  Je<l,  by  a 
phnosophieal  hypothf^'ui,  one^  to  di«heh'e\  e 
the  oxiBtetjee  of  uiatter,  and  the  other,  to 
dw»t3«heve  the  existence  hoi  1 1  of  tnattor  and 
of  tninii  Such  an  anecdote  tnay  not  Ij« 
itninstntctivc,   if   it    pruvc  a   warning   to 


phihidophera  to  beware  of  hypothe&es,  espe^ 
cially  when  they  lead  to  conclusions  whieh 
coiitn^et  the  prmcjpki  upon  which  all  men 
of  common  senra  must  act  in  conuron  hfe« 

The  Egotsta,*  whum  we  mentioned  be- 
fore, were  left  far  behind  by  Mr  Hume* 
fur  they  believed  their  own  estiNtcnce,  and 
pcrhmpA  ulso  the  existence  cd  a  Deity.  Out 
Mr  f  lumens  system  dees  not  even  leave  htni 
a  €ti/  to  daim  the  property  of  hb  imprrs^ 
flions  and  idca& 

A  syetem  of  cottsequeDcea,  howet^er  nb> 
Aurd,  meutely  anil  justly  drawn  from  a  few 
prjnetples,  in  very  abstract  rnatlers^  is  of 
real  utility  in  science,  and  may  be  made 
sutec^rvient  to  real  knowledge.  This  merit 
Mr  Hume^s  metaphysical  writings  have  in 
a  great  degree. 

We  had  occasion  before  to  ohfierve,  thati 
shice  iJie  time  of  Dea  Cartes,  philosopherft^ 
in  treating  of  tlie  powers  of  the  mind,  have^ 
in  many  instances,  confounded  things  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  always 
led  them  to  diiilingiiish,  and  which  have 
diU'ercnt  nnines  in  all  InngtingeiR.  Thu^y  In 
the  perccptLun  of  an  external  object,  all 
languagea  dj^linguu-h  three  things^  tJie 
minti  that  |ierccive^,  tlie  o|>eration  of  tliat 
mind,  which  ia  called  pfTLeptfon,  and  the 
rt V' ►  /  1  eri'ehed.i-  Notlime  itpj>ear»  msre 
evident  te  a  mind  untutored  by  pbilufophyt 
than  that  these  three  are  dibti^iet  thjo;^K^ 
which,  though  rehited^  otight  never  to  to 
cuiitutjiidtd.  [IBO]  The  stnictnre  of  tell 
Uitv^uagi^^  suppoaes  this  distjiietieo,  and  m 
built  npnti  it.  I'hdfkB4,pliers  hrive  intio- 
duced  a  fourth  Ihittg  in  this  proces),  which 
they  call  the  i'i&tf  of  the  object,  which  la 
supposed  to  be  an  ima^e,  or  repreBt'ntative 
of  the  object,  snd  »*  «jiid  to  be  the  imme- 
diate object.  The  vtdgnr  know  nothing 
about  this  idea;  it  la  a  creature  of  pbilo- 
*^ophy,int^oduted  toaeeiHint  for  and  es^phun 
t  he  man  n*?  r  of  on  r  pe  tcei  ving  e^teni&l  ob;  ects. 


|j,T  p  '■■■'■  ■      '    ■      -      r  KkoUU,  (bpre  ii  iw  lut 

Jt3h.  .ra/;ai<H 

nil  T  wMffcift 

qun!    ■      ■  .latii  pro, 

tvum  vtl  i;(iuotJ  ••  •  .-■4^ 

*r,  c    l»  ^  a*  tic  .'^ 

**  De ^tattnto,  nova  pi,,.  -^ 

whlet*  I  tuvt*  r»oi  »wij  —  Hiiii.   ^i    ■ 
liudfil,  Ii  «.nU  ruTthcT  coDltniif^      a  i 

ronrndictorj'  hcmnwf  in  ifj^^ut  tu  iti. 

FrcTuch  plade  illHtn  in  "^r"'  ■ ''     

Ijiiiij  %  thetiertmani  in  I 
klut'Pil   u   thf  irpRieiJii 

eftplicillir  permiNltcjiiFdi  ln-tmv  h  fccJitr,  fw*ioi 
htiwvveri,  i«  mn  ifi«ui»]iii>0  tut  I  licvr,  ai    ' 

ihtX  I  hi*  hud  onuftily  u*rt  tlnnr^—  If 
fSt^  N^tM  HniiJ  C.— M 
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ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 


|^l<iSAV  II. 


It  is  pleasant  to  obaerve  tfintj  wlnJc  philo- 
Mf  here,  for  more  than  n  ceyturj,  have  hcen 
labouring,  hy  meiuiB  of  ido&sij  to  ex|>!iijn 
perceptbo  nnd  the  other  opemtbriB  of  the 
miudf  thoee  ideas  bsre  hy  degrees  usmrped 
€b»  ^a43e  of  peroeptloi],  object,  and  even  of 
^10  iB^ni  itaelf,  and  have  Bupplanted  those 
very  thmp  they  were  brought  to  exphun, 
Dea  Cartea  reduced  all  tho  operatioDS  of  the 
imderatanding  to  perception  ;  and  what  can 
be  more  mitmral  to  those  who  beUeve  thut 
they  &re  only  different  mrKte^  of  perceiving 
ideafl  in  our  own  minds  ?  Loeke  confounds 
ideas  8ometimei»  with  the  peroeptlon  of  att 
extemul  ohjoct,  sometimes  with  theextemid 
object  itsolf*  I  n  Berkeley's  system,  the  iden 
ta  the  only  object,  uud  yet  Is  often  eon- 
fbunded  with  the  perceptioti  of  It.  But,  in 
Htune^  the  lde&  or  the  LmpnesBion>  which 
is  only  a  more  livety  idea^  \s  mind^  percept 
tion,  and  object^  all  iti  one  *i  ao  that,  by  the 
term  percept! oti,  in  Mr  Hume^fi  flystem^  we 
tnuBt  understand  the  mind  itself,  all  its 
operational  both  of  understantUng  attd  ii^ill^ 
and  all  the  objwcte  of  these  openvtiotie.  Per- 
ception taken  in  thia  ecnee  he  divides  into 
our  more  lively  perceptionSj  whieh  he  calla 
impressions^*  and  the  lesa  lively,  which  he 
lialls  id^a^.  To  prevent  repetition,  I  must 
here  refer  the  reader  to  seme  remarka  ntade 
upon  this  division,  Ee^y  L  chap.  1,  in  the 
expliofttion  there  jriren  of  the  word^,  prr^ 
eeivi^  object^  intprexsion,  [pp,  222^  223j  22fi*  J 

PhilosopbeTS  ha>e  differed  very  much 
with  regani  to  the  origin  of  our  tde&B,  or 
the  Hourcea  whence  they  are  derived*  Tiie 
Peri patt' tics  held  that  all  knoiftletige  is  de- 
rivctl  originally  from  the  setiaei)  ;*f  ^^^  ^^^^ 
incient  doctrine  aeems  to  be  revived  by 
some  lata  French  philosopherBj  and  by  Dr 
Hartley  and  Dr  Priefltley  among  the  Brit- 
ieh,  flSl*]  Des  Cartes  maintained,  that 
many  of  oyr  ideas  are  innate,  Locke  op- 
posed the  doctrine  of  innate  ideaa  with 
much  i;enlj  and  employs  tho  whole  first 
book  of  bia  Efisay  againsi  it.  But  he  ad- 
mits two  dirterent  «i>urces  of  ideas ,  the 
operations  of  our  external  sensea,  which  he 
calls  ftrnmiifm^  by  which  we  gel  all  our 
Beas  nf  body,  and  ita  attributes  i  and  rf- 
Jkcthtk  uimn  the  operations  of  our  imnds,  by 
wbidi  we  get  the  ideas  of  eveiylhing  be- 


•  Mr  9tfr«irt  (fcT^n.  1H.  Addauin  toToI  I.  p. 
1,15  tnrnl  tfl  tlilhV  tha.t  th-  wbTii  iuijvflJttiffti  Wm 
ftrii  ItitfiiducCTi  u  t  i'r'rJi^^Vci/4cnnH  Into  rhe  philfl, 
Wj^hj  of  mind,  by  HiiiTie.  ThL»  U  twt  jiltog«tlift 
coTfcct  For,  bcniilt-i  iht  inKtAnm  whii;:!!  I|r  ^CfW«rt 
himtFir  ftrUJucn,  of  irie  ill  nil:  fit  ton  Mttwoptai^eftha 
plrenomcna  ttf  mtTtnirj'  fn<w  ihe  jinsliigf  of  an  1m- 
pvftM  Jind  ■  |»  rirt,  word*  tntrtt^nttif Lnf;  to  mrmitwUm 

mifif.f  i^st^ftnit  wrreptmn,  ijnagi?i4liDnj,  &cv,  \n  fhe 
Atamlfltkr,  tha  Piatoiilr^  t>i€  AnttatelUn,  nfnd  the 
Ffotett)  phiilnMiphu'i ;  iwhllt,  amrhtiiriDffilfMii.  pc^c?iol{v 
|l»1i,  (■!  iJii  C'artn  and  tlajwih^dit^  the  ttrm  wm  like. 
«rii« In  cmnmrtn  ute— H, 

t  Thii  rfr  anlncoiTKl,  i(  Vmtt  «  ton  uttqiulifled* 
*l«ti?tiicnt.— H. 


longing  to  the  mind.  The  main  design  of 
the  i^ccond  book  of  Locke's  "  Essay,"  is  to 
shew,  that  all  our  simple  ideas,  withfmt 
exception,  are  derived  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  both  of  tbe^  sources.  In  doing 
this,  the  author  i^  led  into  some  paradoxes, 
although,  in  general,  he  is  not  fond  of  para-* 
do?(es :  And  had  he  farceeen  all  the  eon- 
^ucDces  that  rnay  be  drawn  from  his 
count  of  the  origin  of  our  idea«,  he  woqld " 
probably  have  examined  it  more  carefully,* 

Mr  Hume  adapts  Ltieke^s  account  of  th# 
origio  of  oiir  ideas ;  and  from  that  principle 
infers,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  subatauceip 
corporeal  or  {spiritual,  no  idea  of  power,  nci 
other  idea  of  a  cause,  but  that  it  is  something 
antecedent  J  and  constantly  conjoined  to  tlint 
which  we  call  its  effect;  aJid,  in  a  word, 
that  we  can  liAve  no  idea  of  anything  but 
our  sensations,  and  the  operations  of  mind 
we  are  conscious  ol 

This  author  Icavea  no  power  to  the  mind 
in  framing  its  ideoa  and  impressions ;  and, 
no  wonder,  since  he  holt^  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  power ;  and  the  mind  is  nothing  hut 
that  succession  of  impresmonj  and  ideaa  of 
which  we  ore  intimately  eon^ioua. 

He  thinks,  therefore,  that  our  impressions 
arise  frnm  unknown  cauees,  and  that  thoj 
impresftionft  are  the  cnuaes  of  their  eorre-i 
spending  ideas.  By  this  he  means  no  mor9 
but  that  they  always  go  before  the  ideas  % 
for  this  is  all  that  is  necissary  to  cfmstitute 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,     [100] 

Aa  to  the  order  and  succession  of  our 
ideas,  he  holds  it  t^i  be  detennined  by  thre« 
laws  of  attract' on  or  assf>ei{itti:HJi  which  he 
takes  to  he  original  propi;rtieB  of  the  idefi«,  , 
by  which  they  attract,  as  it  were,  or 
ciate   themselves  witli   other   ideas  whit^J 
either  resemble  them,  or  which  have ' 
contignous  to  them  in  time  and  place,  or  1 
which  they  have  the  relations  of  cause  and  * 
elFeetv 

We  may  here  ohaerve*  by  the  way,  that  , 
the  last  of  these  three  laws  seems  to  be  in* 
eluded  in  the  second,  since  causation,  ae«] 
cording  to  him,  implies  no  more  than  con 
tiguity  in  time  and  place,  f 


9  At  nn^  TMXt,  tcoordlaf  to  Lofk^»  il)  fiar  hnt^irJ 
ledge  U  *  rierkvaciDfi  fVom  erjitrimn'.'^W. 

f  Mt  Hume  «3f*-**  1  do  ti<it  ftnd  ihat  inj  ph^lfv, 
im^thcf  hii  attetn[itt^  to  rnuioernte  m  cliui  xll  the 
princlpln  or  AiiOCtAilnii  ^  a  AibJecT,  howi,>¥er,  that 
M*vm»  to  foe  rtry  wmth^  of  curinilty.  To  me  thpr* 
ApfWAM  to  be  oiiljf  three  fwmdploi  i>t  cfRincctlon 
imoni  idvui;  Eteocniyatice— CoiiTiguUy^  in  time  nt 
plac^'^rflUK  aiMl  Em-rt,"— /SftTifj^ji,  Vol  h..  p,  ^4  «. 
Amtnilc,  and,  arrcT  htin«  many  other  philoaoplienf 
h«dt  tioweter^  diMie  Ihi^,  hihI  wh  h  evcngrrAtrr  iticccM 
lh*ii  Hume  himtcir  AiljinM^'i  reduciimt  \%  to  the 
four  rotlowUig  hpAdi  :->rroximUy  In  Ume^Coati- 
IfUltf  in  placid— Etf>*rini[jlBEit-q«>C'ontTaM.  Thla  la 
innire  fnrf*ctthJin  lIumL'i;  fur  Hiime'i  terond  he»d 
mifitii  tn  Iw  ilivhdni  ^rtio  two  ;  whltf  m%t  cMinuecUna 
^uj  })tii-ttnifar  events  in  the  Tf  Inttaik  vi  tnu^  Jind 
*flk'rt,  \t  lUtlf  Uifl  rwult  Of  their  oi'  wtrTrtl  proKintiEy 
in  lime  «id  rant^gultjr  In  pUre-  nji^r,  lo  cuilQ^  anJi 
lh>i  cn^ijuihea,!  fointt'ctiO')  (aa  vbiprvrd  by  Keki)  tfoci 

[lyfl, 190] 
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It  is  not  my  design  at  present  to  shew 
how  Mr  Hume,  upon  the  principles  he  has 
burrowed  from  Locke  and  Berkeley,  has, 
with  great  acuteness,  reared  a  system  of 
absolute  scepticism,  which  leaves  no  rational 
ground  to  believe  any  one  proposition, 
rather  than  its  contrary  ;  my  intention  in 
this  place  being  only  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
sentiments  of  philosophers  oonoeming  ideas 
since  they  became  an  object  of  speculation, 
and  concerning  the  manner  of  our  perceiv- 
ing external  objects  by  their  means. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OP  THB  8SNTIMBNTH  OP  ANTHONY  ARNAULD. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  philoso- 
phers concerning  ideas,  we  must  not  omit 
Anthony  Amauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who,  in  the  year  1683,  publidied  his  book 
*^  Of  True  and  False  Ideas,"  in  opposition 
to  the  system  of  Malebranche  before  men- 
tioned. It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  I 
could  find  this  book,  and  I  believe  it  is 
rare.'    [191] 

Though  Amauld  wrote  before  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I  have  reserved  to 
the  last  place  some  account  of  his  senti- 
ments, because  it  seems  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  adopted  theconmaon  theory 
of  ideas,  or  whether  he  is  singular  in  reject- 
ing it  altogether  as  a  fiction  of  philoso- 
phers. 

The  controversy  between  Malebranche 
and  Amauld  necessarily  led  them  to  con- 
sider what  kind  of  things  ideas  are— a  point 
upon  which  other  philosophers  had  very 
generally  been  silent.  Both  of  them  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  universally  received : 
that  we  perceive  not  material  things  imme- 
diately— that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  thought— and  that 
it  is  in  the  idea  of  everything  that  we  per- 
ceive its  properties. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  both 
these  authors  use  the  word  perception,  as 
Des  Cartes  had  done  before  them,  to  sig- 
nify every  operation  of  the  understand* 
ing.f  "  To  think,  to  know,  to  perceive,  are 
the  same  thing,"  says  Mr  Arnauld,  chap, 
v.  def.  2.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed, 
that  the  various  operations  of  the  mind  are 
by  both  called  modiJUsatioiu  of  the  mind. 
Perhaps  they  were  led  into  this  phrase  by 
the  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  the  essence  of 
the  mind  consists  in  thinkmg,  as  that  of 
body  consists  in  extension.     I  apprehend, 


Hume  himself  endeavour  tn  reduce  the  principle  of 
Causality  altogether.— H.  See  NoteaD^^mndD^**. 
•  The  treatiaea  of  Arnauld  in  hia  controver»j  with 
Malebranche,  are  to  be  found  in  the  thirt^^alUh 
vf  lumc  of  his  collected  worka  in  itoi— H. 

t  Every  apprfhmsii'e,  or  atrlctly  coffniUvi  opera. 
tinn  of  the  under»tanding  — H. 

[191.  19.>] 


therefore,  that,  when  they  make  sensation, 
perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  to 
be  various  modifications  of  the  mind,  they 
mean  no  more  but  that  these  are  things 
which  can  only  exist  in  the  mind  as  their 
subject.  We  express  the  same  thing,  by 
calUng  them  various  modes  of  thinking,  or 
various  operations  of  the  mind.* 

The  things  which  the  mind  perceives, 
says  Malebranche,  are  of  two  kind&  They 
are  either  in  the  mind  itself,  or  they  are 
external  to  it.  The  things  in  the  mind, 
are  all  its  different  modifications,  its  sensa- 
tions, its  imaginations,  its  pure  intellec- 
tions, its  passions  and  affections*  These 
are  hnmediately  perceived;  we  are  con* 
scions  of  them,  and  have  no  need  of  ideas 
to  represent  them  to  us.     [1921 

Things  extemal  to  the  mind,  are  either 
corporeal  or  spirituaL  With  r^ard  ^  the 
last,  he  thinks  it  possible  that,  m  another 
state,  spirits  may  be  an  immediate  object 
of  our  understandings,  and  so  be  perceived 
without  ideas ;  that  there  may  be  such  an 
union  of  spirits  as  that  they  may  imme- 
diately perceive  each  other,  and  oonmiuni* 
cate  their  thoughts  mutually,  without  sigoa 
and  without  ideas; 

But,  leaving  this  as  a  problematical  point, 
he  holds  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  material 
things  cannot  be  perceived  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  mediation  of  ideas.  He 
thought  it  likewise  undeniable,  that  the  idea 
must  be  immediately  present  to  the  mind, 
that  it  must  touch  the  soul  as  it  were,  and 
modify  its  perception  of  the  obj'  ct. 

From  these  principles  we  must  neces- 
sarily conclude,  either  that  the  idea  is 
some  modification  of  the  human  mind,  or 
that  it  must  be  an  idea  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  which  is  always  intimately  present 
with  our  minds.  The  matter  being  brought 
to  this  alternative,  Malebranche  considers 
first  all  the  possible  ways  such  a  modifica- 
tion may  be  produced  in  our  mind  as  that 
we  call  an  idea  of  a  material  object,  taking 
it  for  granted  always,  that  it  must  be  an 
object  perceived,  and  something  different 
from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  perceiving  it. 
He  finds  insuperable  objections  against 
every  hypothesis  of  such  ideas  being  pro- 
duced in  our  minds;  and  therefore  con- 
cludes, that  the  immediate  objects  of  per- 
ception are  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

Against  this  system  Amauld  wrote  his 
book  <<  Of  Tme  and  False  Ideas."  He 
does  not  object  to  the  alternative  men- 
tioned by  Malebranche ;  but  he  maintains, 
tliat  ideas  are  modifications  of  our  minds. 
And,  finding  no  other  modification  of  the 

«  Modes, otmod^eatUnitttfmind^\nKh^C9xU»\»n 
icbool,  mean  merely  what  some  recent  pbiloaophers 
expreaa  by  $ktUs  tff  mind  and  include  .both  the 
actim  and  passive  phenomena  of  thp  conscious  sub. 
jecL  'I  be  terms  were  used  by  I^es  Cartes  as  well  "* 
by  hisdi«clplea.-.H. 
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huQuui  mktd  which  can  be  c^ed  the  id^ 
of  an  extenk&l  object  he  iftys  II  a  only 
auDCherwoid for peraeptieQ.  Chftp.  v,,  def. 
3.  [1931  *'  ^  ^^^  <l^^  *^^^  ^f  ^"  object, 
&od  the  pereapiion  of  aa  objetTt^  t<i  l>c  tlie 
fiazDe  things  I  do  Hat  sity  fvhctlier  there 
maj'  bo  t^tlier  ttiin^  to  which  Lhe  name  of 
idea  nia,y  be  give  a.  But  it  ia  certain  Ih^t 
there  are  ideas  tuken  in  this  geuse^  and  Ihat 
these  ideas  are  eithar  attributes  or  modiB* 
efttioDg  of  our  initids,**" 

This^  I  think,  indeed^  wsm  to  attack  the 
system  of  Malebranche  upon  its  weak  Bide, 
ftnd  where,  at  the  mtOA  lune,  an  attack  was 
least  expected*  Philoeophenf  h&d  ht^ti  so 
ynauimoos  la  maint^^mlng  that  we  do  not 
pereeiir'e  external  objects  ]nimediate]y,-f- 
btit  by  certain  represeotative  inmgos  ^f 
them  called  ideas^X  that  Malcbrancbe 
might  well  think  liist  syeti>n:i  secure  upon 
tlist  qtiarterj  and  tlmt  tho-only  ([uestioQ  to 
be  deteniiineii  was,  ui  wimt  subject  tho^ 
ideas  are  placed,  whether  in  the  human  or 
in  the  divine  mind  ? 

But,  eays  Mf  Arnauld,  those  ideaa  are 
mere  ehimertta^ftc lions  of  philofiophers ; 
there  are  no  such  beinp  in  lulure ;  aud^ 
tliere/ore,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  in  the  divine  or  in  the  hu* 
man  mind.  The  only  true  and  rtsal  id«^ua 
am  our  perceptiotis,  which  §  are  ackno^^^ 
k-dged  by  bM  philoAophers,  and  by  Mak- 
briLfiche  hmiaelf,  to  be  acts  or  modifiestious 
of  our  own  minds.  lie  does  not  say  thf^t 
the  tietitiouii  id^is  were  a  tktir^i  of  Male- 
Urarjche"  He  acknowledges  thukt  they  hiLtd 
heeei  very  geueniily  inamtjiliied  by  the 
scholastic  philosophers, I [  and  pointa  out, 
very  judieiously,  the  prejudices  that  bad 
led  them  into  the  bt<hef  of  such  ideas. 

Of   all    the    [lowers   of   our   mitid^   Ibe 


•   Amauld  «ili:1  not  sTlow  that  i)€f«|i>tlufiii  And 

Mevt  «¥  rmtlv  ■  f  '  /  tliit i n kuj* ii t.id— *  r, ,  m 

onetliiitf  frorE.  j: ;  nut  tv^n  ibni  tr^ey 

mtt  modatttf  6\-^  .■ ,  at  n  ftHfii  it-kti  tt* 

mode,    I' "—  -    ..   -  .     .,.^^1^ 

and  onl'  .nf^ 

tertatii,  •\,,n 

(*y»ct*n  1      ,\ .!  ..KVi 

thitt  rie  ii  .  I  K   IS  ,A,..i.-.  ■  •'.    ..    h.nn 

f  Amaiila  d'>ei  not  nurft  ajEiiliut  ItUlebritich>'^ 
*►  that*%pr  perceim  tjttmai  oft^etM  mtmstliittdp'^—iU^i 
!»,  in  Lh«m>cl  ves  «d(J  ai  qSLlitf  n(r-  He  war  loti  mxo- 
tnte  for  thiiu  By  an  tom^l^aJ^  cognuirhti,  H^id 
tn«iini  mtrrty  the  n«i«LVQii  of  iht  iniitTme^iiUoa  ^at 
441^  thinl  Ihin^  Ottwfcfi  the  reality  }ieTccif«d  «r>«t 
the  perrl[itfi:tt  mihi}.— H, 

t  /dial  WM  rioi  iIjp  wfitd  by  wtifccti  rqireiftitaiita 
isisf|»i  ilkitknct  CroDi  tht»  pf^rulpif'Fit  act.  Iijid  Ijc-eu 
«muA9iilr  i^nlled  [  rmr  wi>rophil.j»oplti<rt  m  a  I  umnu 

maun    in    llir    n.lrjiiiil.iri    4.T  iufh    VjCahC^Uft  dij[>Ctl  — 

nignitire  ftctip)  bu'  rvo* 
'J^  I  iNiMiwrii..)  "iUcMfpr 

Wiie  nut  AciiiJU'AlaisLLj  bji    Vlatebraticti^  unA  nU  fthi- 
liMopticrft  to  t»  mcfe  acii  or  TDrKtkfkaihini  01  am  i/wn 
ntttiilie— >|iil. 
I  Ifitt  ^f  ft  dttlftrtit  ri^itag —H. 


osttemal  sens^  »#  thought  to  be  the 
best  UDderstood^  and  their  objects  arc  the 
mtmi  familiar.  Hcneo  we  measure  other 
powers  by  them,  and  tmnafer  to  other 
powers  the  language  which  properjy  be- 
longs to  tbem.  The  objects  ol  senrte  must 
be  present  to  the  eeuse,  or  wiUilo  ilA 
aphere,  in  order  to  their  betng  perceived* 
Hence,  by  analog,  we  are  led  to  esiy  of 
everything  when  wo  tblnk  of  it,  tlmt  it  m 
present  to  the  mmd,  or  in  themind.  [194] 
But  this  presence  is  metaphoHcaf,  or  aum^ 
logical  only ;  and  Amauld  calls  it  objec* 
tive  preaeueC}  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
local  presence  which  is  required  in  objects 
that  are  perceived  by  sense,  But  both 
being  called  by  the  same  name,  they  atre 
CO  [J  founded  together,  and  those  things  that 
belong  only  to  real  or  local  presence,  are 
attributed  10  tlie  metuphoncaU 

We  are  likewise  aceuBtomed  to  eee  objects 
by  their  iumgeu  in  a  mirror,  or  In  water  | 
and  hence  are  led,  by  analogy,  to  thbik  thai 
objects  may  be  presented  to  tlie  memory  or 
iniagmation  tn  some  similar  man  tier,  by 
images^  which  philosopher  hate  aiUed  ideox, 

By^ueh  pn^judicesand  analogies,  Amauld 
conceives,  men  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  objects  of  memory  and  imiiginatlan 
must  he  presented  to  tlie  mind  by  imagea 
or  ideas  ;  and  the  philosophers  have  been 
more  carried  away  by  these  prejudioes  than 
(^f'en  the  vulgar,  l>eeA'.[Fie  the  use  made  of 
thb  theory  was  to  explain  and  account  foe 
the  variowa  uperations  of  the  mmd— a  matter 
In  which  the  vulgar  take  no  concern. 

He  thinks,  however,  tlmt  Des  Cartes  had 
got  the  better  of  these  prejudici?s,  and  that 
he  UBea  the  ivord  idea  as  signifying  the  same 
thing  with  jicreoption,*  and  is,  therefore^, 
surpriaed  tliat  a  diserple  of  Des  Cartes^  and 
one  who  was  so  great  an  athnirer  of  bim  aa 
Malebranehe  was,  should  lie  carrii  d  awny 
by  tlicm.  It  is  strangej  itideed^  that  tlie 
two  most  eminent  diwiples  of  Des  Clutes 
and  his  contempnnu-iea  should  dilfer  fo 
essentially  with  regard  to  his  doctrine  eon> 
corning  ideas* f 

1  shsJl  not  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an 
seeount  of  tlie  crmtinuation  of  this  contro- 
versy between  tho^e  two  acute  philo^ophtfrr!} 
in  the  subsequent  defences  and  replies;  be- 
cause 1  liave  not  aoeeas  to  see  them.  After 
(nuoh  reasoning,  and  iwnie  animosity,  eacb 


a  I  am  convlncf^  that  in  tf>|A  iTit^tprrtatiph  nf  Dn 
Cano'  doctrinei  Aftiauld  m  ilahi  i  far  l>n  Carta 
detiaei  Ofciiral  ldpBi>»thot«,  tu  vlU  ^  idliicA  uv  dra 
im%t<iiMit—\^  tw  "  Ciy:/itiUi</nei  prtmt  ttiHt  (atiquBm 
(ffiM|yftn<f-^li«t  ii,  tbouaht»  comliemi  in  then  rtptv. 
irutdLLn vr ca{i«iftt j^ ;  nor  b  %hvn  an j  pauane lo  be  (loOTHi 
ill  Us*'  MitHwgi  en  thi%  phtUifopb^T^  vlncih,  ifpToperly 
under«tu<  4^  warrAuii  Elircvtbiiu^um^thjit.tiy  ideaB  fn 
fhf  mtittf,  in;  Tiu^ant  augFit  «lurliii.'i  iutm  Ibccafunittt 
act.  J  ht  dfiUbJt^  u»t'  pf  (ln^  ttrra  id^a  by  tJtfi  L  arUi 
hatf  tiuwevtr,  led  Ujrld  mmi  cifhen  into  a  silicon* 
«Tpiiaii  on  thtii  p<3inl.     Sre  V(«ie  N.-— M. 

t  Jti*til'fl  cMTh  dfHCtrjjy  It  Jurn^oreamtiigij^ui.-^lt. 

[1!*,%  Ipll 
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eontiitu^d  in  liii  own  opinton,  &ud  kfl  his 
aeligotisst  whetie  h^  found  hmi.  [195] 
Hll&nioc1ie''fi  opimon  of  our  Eeebjg  idl 
thingB  ih  God,  Boon  died  awii^  of  itcelf ;  &tid 
Araauld'^a  pottLin  of  IdeAii  Beetns  to  hiLve 
been  le«a  regarded  tlian  it  de&ei^t^'d,  bj  the 
pbUCMophors  that  coiiie^  after  Lim  ;*  per- 
tiApi  for  thifl  reason,  among  others^  tliat  it 
«eemed  to  be^  in  some  eort,  given  up  hy 
binuelf,  In  bift  attempting  to  rccondk  H  to 
the  common  doctrine  coiif^orning  ide&B. 

From  tho  a^eount  I  have  givet),  one 
wotild  be  upt  to  ootid  ude  that  AmauM 
totnl]^  denied  the  existencfi  of  ideaii,  in  the 
philosophical  senae  of  th^t  word,  and  ttiat 
he  adopted  the  notion  of  the  vulgar,  who 
acknowledge  no  object  of  perception  but  liie 
extemai  object.  liut  ho  se^fiiis  very  nn- 
willing  to  devitite  bo  fiir  from  the  common 
traeb,  nud,  what  he  had  given  up  with  one 
hand,  he  takes  hack  with  the  other* 

For,^rf^)  Havkig  defined  ld<^L6  to  be  the 
Bome  thing  with  perceptioni,  he  adds  thia 
qualifleatioD  to  hm  de^tiition  t — ^'  I  do  not 
here  eoii!>tder  whether  there  are  other  tMngs 
that  may  be  eaiiled  ideaji ;  but  It  Is  cerCam 
them  lire  ideas  toJien  in  t!^is  eense.^-  I 
believe,  indi^ed^  there  ia  no  philofiopber  whu 
doe^  tiQt^  on  lome  occasioiis,,  U£o  the  word 
idiOA  in  i\m  popular  een«e. 


V  *jTi9  nfiiniori  nf  Amiutd  in  regaril  to  the  uarurei 
of  itjcsi  will  hy  fia  nipar>'  cv^rlnokiid  by  tubfccjucrit 
tihllo»citi4iFri,  It  U  found  rutty  dctitlrd  in  aJiooit 
ttcff  tyttcniiitk  CfiMtw  or  c'injfieiHl  of  philoMJU-hJ* 
Whkiq  Mpfiinretl  for  a  long  (inif  jilXer  i(>  flri^t  f^irolfiuli- 
Kitlon^ttDdin  maiif  *jl  itiett-  ii  i*  ihe  il^rtrine  r^ 
ctmnnendi^d  At  (t>firuc,  AfP!njld''»  \^^  '  '  'e  i 
opknioii  vhicb  lalCerlf  frcviuLciJ  in 
fchool.    Frfor  ttiLi  IE  fqueil  ha  to  ollii:  r 

II tn^  like  Amauldt  trfiirdcfi  Idisi,  N t ,,  .,.^,^- 

■PDiitlonif  u  tsen  nvnSidnitJiiJDi  ot  the  miufl,  (wlnlL 
1  y  hudifecLpliVji  werrcatJud  mff^fnuf  bikvfpUke  ili« 
ctTtbnl  i4«ii*[>r  D»  (  nrt^,  art-out  oftlJeques'ioiiJ 
and  ID  cruder  f'ptnion  Lb  an  i^ii  ttai  rver  iuLki- 
qiirntiy  rouiul  «  riMAh.g  in  «by  &l  the   lii'^rtnan 

"  I  dnii*l  knflw,"  layt  Mt  i?t*?v  "f 

Budlit^T,  kn  ih.'  Mlvmiig  petifAgL-ii  r<4A    irtvitiise  {>n 
»  Fif»t  1  rutht  :*— 
'*  ■  tr  irc  ctMt:Sne'0(irH|T«sto  whiii  i»!lnT«'tU^ihlphi 

Ih I ne t liut  tn rre toad iifii^Un n i  e r  t hoi . 
Infifviht^      Thv^v  ir«  nllt«i  N/rOj  wiUi 

r4jnt  jrtnri^'"ti"i  ■  aiul    fH-ri-<-f..i,t)iig  v..i..    _,. 

t!ic  IJlcuh.  :.     It  i*   rnarnft»l   Oiiit  our 

ldni>,  coi;  ,  iL-n*€»  atrot^t  inort  driliiu 

fuiihed  iMi  ■     from  n  body  mori'*!/— (R 

^U,  ^'Nj^ixA  ij  u;4*:il^4/fl.)'  —  I  1  m.  Ih.  Add  tft  vol  L 

Ih  till*  [fai**^*c»  Bulft*^f  onlj  rvpciU  |be«tr drirvcr  0f 
An.  tLfldV  own  worrii, 

i-^i  vvhp  on  thi?  ath;t*  haisd,  liat  Pii- 

de«ii  ■  •  ''i-    P^ill   (h  ^  lifrrtTirrc.,   t^'^'ft'  ii^ 

tdPli'iiieo    .  ^-     ■-.-■,,     :  ,     ■•'     ' 

■  Ir^fcm^  jjn 
utiircfiallv  .  *.L  J 
ttrr,  tinffulaily 

e*ificc  theprfva^i !    .  v 

K/ rai^ny  Tni«Ul(i«,  »«>  I 

might  be  jilUfgid  |o  cot.i. 

pcjticluimii,     iee  Edwi'f  ,     ■    l- 

t  8m  Miowtng  nipte  —  H, 


1%^^,  Itffij 


Secondit^^  He  aupporte  thie  pop^^a?  fieU£« 
of  the  woid  hy  the  ttuthority  of  Dcs  Csrtee^ 
who,  in  hi£  demonatration  of  the  exbtened 
of  God,  from  the  idea  of  him  in  our  minda, 
defines  an  idea  thus  i— **  By  the  word  idea, 
I  ujideratand  that  form  of  any  thought^  by 
the  immediate  perception  of  which  I  aia 
conscioua  of  tlmt  thought ;  bo  that  I  can  ex- 
press nothing  by  lAordo^  with  underatandtng, 
without  beijig certain  tliat  there  is  tn  my  mtnd 
the  idea  of  that  which  L»  expressed  by  the 
worda."  This  definition  seemsj  indeed,  to 
be  of  the  game  import  witli  that  which  is 
given  by  Amauld,  But  Des  Cart^  adds 
a  quohfif^tion  to  it,  which  Amauld,  in 
f)uoting  it,  omits ;  and  wh  ch  shewi  that 
lies  CDTtes  meant  to  limit  \m  definition  to 
the  idea  then  treated  of—that  ia,  to  the  idea 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  that  there  are  other  ideas 
to  wltieh  thta  deflniliern  does  not  apply.  [  1 90] 
For  he  adds: — **  And  thus  I  give  the  nanuj 
of  idea,  not  solely  to  the  Images  painted  in 
the  phtntaey;  nay,  in  tliis  ploee,  I  do  nut 
at  ail  give  the  natne  of  idcoB  to  thoBo 
Images,  in  so  far  as  they  are  pointed  in  the 
corporeal  phantasy  that  is  in  some  part  of 
the  brain,  but  otdy  in  so  far  as  they  in  form 
the  mind,  turning  its  attention  to  thut  part 
of  tlie  brain.'** 

Thirdly^  Arnanld  has  employed  tbt  whole 
of  hia  flisLth  chapter,  to  sliew  iliat  tliese  ways 
of  epeoklng,  common  amo*]g  philosophers — 
to  wit,  ihtti  u^§  pcre^-iw  not  Ihinffs  immr- 
t,'ujtfftf  i  iliat  it  M  thfir  ifknn  thia  ar^  tka 
iinmcdiafe  oftjrett  t]f  our  ihotiffh^*;  thai  H  if 
intf^e  Ufti  0/ fvpr^ithinff  ihaVwif  p^rrfh:r  i  # 
ptapiTfitJi^^*n^  not  to  be  iTcjcctcd*  but  arc 
true  when  rightly  understood.  He  hibours 
to  pewncile  these  ejtpresfiions  to  hm  own 
defijutioti  of  ideas,  by  ubAerving,  that  every 
perception  and  civery  thought  is  necessarily 
conacious  of  itself,  and  rtfleets  tipon  itself  j 
and  tlmi,  ly  this  eonsciuusnesa  nnd  reflee- 
tion,  it  IS  Its  own  immediate  object.  Whence 
he  iiifera,  that  the  idea — that  ia,  the  percep> 
tiun— isthe  immediate  object  of  perception. 

This  looks  like  a  wetik  attcmjrt  to  reei>n-' 
cUe  two  inconsistent  doctrines  by  one  who 
^t?hea  to  hfild  both.+  It  is  true,  that  con- 
£.ciouiiEiess  aLwnjrS  goes  along  with  perc«f|» 
tion  ;  but  they  ore  dlBerent  operations  of 
Uie  miiidj  and  they  have  their  different 
object*.  Cfonsdoiisnei-s  ia  not  perception, 
nor  is  the  obji^et  of  consdousnesb  iheiLitiJect 
of  percei  tii>n.^    The  same  may  be  ^  d  cif 

•  Tiff  Cflttt^  hprs  TfU?n  to  ili?  othei  iDMnirg  whkti 

-  i,at  k,   In  i^eriiate    the 

H^tttti]  cif  Lh0  til  am, 

.-ijuvrtTifr;  ..'-i,Hii  donti.ort4HJching  Udi 

inAltei!,  *r  ■  '  1 

f  A  rim'  '  nv  ther  wt*k  n^r  inFoniSii* 

c>nr,  Mi  li» -.11  cicurrf  fit-w  uf  ihi- ftJiiii- 
Tun*  cf  thf  |iru'>icfi>  ttian  Iteid  »!im*fclf,  wiitf  ha»»  m 
fiict,  confaiindw  d  two  vppcmtr  dcdi  n  in*  *?»  Ki  itt  C 
—  M. 

t  Un  Rf^kl'i  rrror  mi  reiliHrfiii  cotiMilmuneH  m  a 
•  [><>iiiJ  iKiilit^  •w  Hole  H — fi. 
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mv^y  operation  of  mfnd  thivt  htm  in  object. 
Thu«,  injury  is  the  object  of  reseoiment 
When  I  resent  an  irijury,  I  am  consctoua 
of  my  reientuiBnt^ — tluit  m,  my  re^^ntrncnt 
m  the  immediate  :lqJ  the  only  object  of  my 
eonseiougneas ;  tiut  it  would  ha  abmird  to 
lAfer  ffofn  thus  ^l^^^  ^J  reeentment  1b  tlii^ 
Immedbte  object  cif  my  resentmeut    [  1 97  ] 

Upoji  the  whole,  if  Arttiiuld-^m  coase- 
quence  of  his  doetiriiie,  that  idca«,  t&ken 
fbr  raprs^ntiLtivG  imagi^  of  fittcrtiii]  ob- 
jeetfli,  are  ft  mc^re  fiction  of  tbo  philusophers 

ha^  rejected  baldly  tho  doctrine  of  De^ 
Cartoii,  BA  well  as  of  the  other  philoaophers, 
QonQerQini^  thofle  fictitioiia  beingiSf  and  all 
the  ways  of  ipeaking  that  imply  their  ex- 
uitence^  L  should  havo  thoygbt  him  marc 
ooiutiBtfliit  with  him^^clf,  and  his  doctrine 
eoii^min^  ideas  more  mtioauLl  and  niorr 
inteUlj^ble  th:ui  that  of  any  other  author  of 
my  acquaintaiuse  who  has  treated  of  the 
anbjecL* 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

nEPtSCriONB  QH  TU1  COifMOTf  THBOl^f  OF 
IDEAS. 

Ami  ao  long  iv  dHail  of  the  sentinicntB 
of  philoiQ|)her^  aiicjent  and  modern^  egu- 
corning  ideus^  it  may  seem  presumptuous 
to  call  in  question  thc*ir  exUtcncei  But  no 
philosophieal  opinion^  however  ancient, 
MTerer  generally  received,  ought  to  rest 
Vpon  autbority.  There  is  no  presumption 
In  rei|umn^  cvideuee  for  it,  or  in  regulat- 
ing our  belitf  by  the  evidc-uoe  we  can  fin  J» 

To  prevent  mistakcfl^  tlie  reaikr  aniFt 
Again  be  reminded^  thut  if  by  idena  are 
meant  only  the  acts  or  operations  of  our 
mind^  m  perceiving,  remenibering,  or  inm- 
l^ining  o!>jects,  I  am  far  from  ealUng  in 
queation  the  e\bteuce  of  those  act«;  we 
ape  conscious  of  them  every  day  and  every 
lionr  of  life;  and  I  believe  no  man  of  a 
40und  mind  ever  iloubtod  of  the  real  exist* 
etiee  of  tbe  oiienitions  of  Tuind^  of  which  he 
la  oonflciouik  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that, 
by  the  faculties  which  God  hs»  given  ns^ 
we  enn  conceive  thinga  tlmi  are  ab^nt,  twt 
well  as  perceive  those  that  are  witliin  the 
reaeh  of  our  sensoa  £  aad  that  such  concep- 
lions  tuny  be  more  ot  lees  distinct^  atid 
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more  or  lees  lively  and  strong*  We  1iAV« 
reason  to  ascrit>e  to  the  aU-lnewing  and 
alL*porfect  Being  distinct  conceptions  of  hU 
thui^  existent  ajid  possible,  and  of  all  tlicir 
reliLtiouj ;  and  if  these  conceptions  are  called 
bU  eternal  ideaa,  there  ought  to  be  no  dia- 
pute  among  phUoeophera  about  ft  ward, 
[108]  The  ideas,  of  who^  existence  I 
require  the  proofs  are  not  the  operations  ttf 
any  mind,  but  supposed  objecta  of  those 
operations,  Tht-y  arc  not  perceptionj  re- 
membrance, or  conception,  but  things  that 
are  ^id  to  be  perceived,  or  remembered,  ar 
imaf^ned. 

Nor  do  I  di^ipate  the  esdatenee  of  what 
tlie  vulgar  call  the  objects  of  perception. 
These,  by  all  who  acknowledge  their  exist* 
encej  are  called  real  things,  not  idesA.  Bui 
philosophers  maintain  tfaat|  besides  these, 
there  are  inunediate  objects  of  perception 
in  the  mind  itself :  that,  for  in«t4iT*cej  we 
do  not  see  the  i^un  tminediately,  but  an 
idea ;  or,  a»  Mr  Hume  calls  it,  an  iiiipre»^ 
Bion  in  our  own  minds.  This  idea  is  aftld 
to  be  the  image,  the  resenililauec,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  «un,  if  there  be  a  sun* 
It  is  from  the  existence  of  the  idea  that  we 
must  infer  the  existence  of  the  sum  But 
the  idca^  being  immediately  perceitedi  there 
can  be  no  douht^  aa  philosophers  tliinkf  of 
its  exiatence. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  remember*  or 
when  I  imagine  anything^  all  men  acknow- 
ledge that  there  must  be  sometbtng  tbot  ta 
remembered,  or  that  is  imagined ;  tluit  is^ 
some  object  of  those  operations  The 
object  remcrohered  must  be  smuetlting  ttmt 
did  exist  in  time  pnst :  the  objeet  nojkginud 
may  be  nomething  that  never  exialed-* 
But,  say  the  pblloAophers,  benidea  thaau 
objects  which  all  men  acknowledge,  th«rf} 
U  a  more  immediate  object  whkh  really 
exists  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time  we 
remember  or  imagine.  This  object  ia  aj) 
idea  or  image  of  the  thing  remembered  or 
imagined. 

Ttieji/'!-!  redeetion  I  would  make  on  this 
phUogophieal  opinion  is,  tliat  |Jt  is  directly 
i^antrary  to  the  nniversiU  sense  of  men  who 
hav*?  iK>t  been  instructed  in  pldloaophyi 
When  we  see  the  stm  or  moon,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  tbo  very  objects  which  we  im- 
mcdiato^  aoe  are  very  far  distant  from  us, 
uid  from  ooft  another.  We  have  not  the 
lenat  doubt  that  this  is  the  sun  and  moon 
which  God  created  some  thousauds  of  yeaim 
ajijo,  laid  which  have  continued  to  perform 
their  revolutions  in  the  heavens  ever  smee. 
(inul  Dot  how  are  we  astonislied  iihen 
the  pinioeophermfomiaDsiliatwe  are  mis- 
taken in  all  thlsi  that  the  aim  and  moon 
which  we  aee  are  not,  as  we  imagine,  many 
miles  dbtant  from  us,  and  Cnmi  each  other. 
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but  that  they  are  in  our  own  mind ;  that 
they  had  no  existence  before  we  saw  them, 
and  will  have  none  when  we  ceaee  to  per- 
ceive and  to  think  of  them;  because  the 
objects  we  perceive  are  only  ideas  in  our 
own  minds,  which  can  have  no  existence  a 
moment  longer  than  we  think  of  them  !* 

If  a  pUin  man,  uninstnicted  in  philoso- 
phy, has  fiuth  to  receive  these  mysteries, 
how  great  must  be  his  astonishment !  He 
is  brought  into  a  new  world,  where  every- 
thing he  sees,  tastes,  or  touches,  is  an  idea 
--a  fleeting  kind  of  being  which  he  can  con- . 
jure  into  existence,  or  can  annihilate  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

After  his  mind  is  somewhat  composed,  it 
will  be  natural  for  him  to  ask  his  philoso- 
phical instructor.  Pray,  sir,  are  there  then 
no  substantial  anid  permanent  beings  called 
the  sun  and  moon,  whidi  continue  to  exist 
whether  we  think  of  them  or  not  ? 

Here  the  philosophers  differ  Mr  Locke, 
and  those  that  were  before  him,  will  answer 
to  this  question,  that  it  is  very  true  there 
are  substantial  and  permanent  beings  called 
the  sun  and  moon ;  but  they  never  appear 
to  us  in  their  own  person,  but  by  their  re- 
presentatives, the  ideas  in  our  own  minds, 
aud  we  know  nothing  of  them  but  what  we 
can  gather  from  those  ideas. 

Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr  Hume  would 
give  a  different  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed. They  would  assure  the  querist  that 
it  is  a  vulgar  error,  a  mere  prejudice  of  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned,  to  think  that  there 
are  any  permanent  and  substantial  beings 
called  the  sun  and  moon ;  that  the  heavenly 
bodies,  our  own  bodies,  and  all  bodies  what- 
soever, are  nothing  but  ideas  in  our  minds ; 
and  tliat  there  can  be  nothing  like  the  ideas 
of  one  mind,  but  the  ideas  of  another  mind. 
[200]  There  is  nothing  in  nature  but 
minds  and  ideas,  says  the  Bishop; — nay, 
says  Mr  Hume,  there  ia  nothing  in  nature 
but  ideas  only ;  for  what  we  aJl  a  mind  b 
nothing  but  a  train  of  ideas  connected  by 
certain  relations  between  themselves. 

In  this  representation  of  the  theory  of 
ideas,  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  or  mis- 
repre8ented,«a8  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge ; 
and  surely  nothing  farther  ia  necessary  to 
shew  that,  to  the  uninstnicted  in  philoso- 
phy, it  must  appear  extravagant  and  vision- 
ary, and  most  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
common  understanding. 

There  is  the  less  need  of  any  farther 
proof  of  this,  that  it  is  very  amply  acknow- 


•  Whether  Reid  hiioMlf  do  not  Tirtually  hold  thl* 
la«t  opinion,  tee  Note  C,  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  In- 
corrct  t  to  say  t  hat  the  sttn,  moont  he ,  are,  or  can  t>e> 
percei?ed.by  u«  as  existent,  aud  in  their  real  dia. 
tancc  in  the  heavens  ;  all  that  we  can  be  cognisant 
of  (supposing  that  we  are  inwMdiaUly  percipient  of 
the  non-ATo)  is  t  he  rays  of  Ji«ht  emanating  firom  them, 
a6dii>  contact  and  relation  with  our  organ  of  right. 
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ledged  by  Mr  Hume  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy.  <<  It 
seems  evident,**  savs  he,  '^  that  men  are  car- 
ried, by  a  natural  mstinct  or  prepossession, 
to  repose  faith  in  their  senses ;  and  that, 
without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  be- 
fore the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an 
external  universe,  which  depends  not  on 
our  perception,  but  would  exist  though  we 
and  every  sensible  creature  were  abs^t  or 
annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are 
governed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this 
belief  of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts, 
designs,  and  actions.** 

'*  It  seems  also  evident  that,  whenf  men 
follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instmct  of 
nature,  they  alivays  suppose  the  very  im- 
ages presented  by  the  senses  to  be  tbe  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  never  entertain  any 
■Dspiebn  that  the  one  are  nothing  but  re- 
presentations of  the  other.  This  very  table 
which  we  see  white,  and  feel  hard,  is  be- 
lieved to  exist  independent  of  our  percep- 
tion, and  to  be  something  external  to  the 
mind  which  perceives  it ;  our  presence  be- 
stows not  being  upon  it ;  our  alMence  anni- 
hilates it  not:  it  preserves  its  existence 
uniform  and  entire,  mdependent  of  the  situ- 
ation of  mtelligent  beings  who  perceive  or 
contemplate  it,  [201] 

"  But  this  universal  and  primary  notion 
of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest 
philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind,  but  an 
image  or  perception ;  and  that  the  senses 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these 
images  are  received,  without  being  ever 
able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercoiurse 
between  the  mind  and  the  object'* 
/  It  is  therefore  acknowledsed  by  this  phi- 
losopher, to  be  a  natural  mstinct  or  pre- 
possession, an  universal  and  primary  opinion 
of  all  men,  a  primary  instinct  of  nature,  that 
the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive 
by  our  senses,  are  not  images  in  our  minds, 
but  external  objects,  and  that  their  exist- 
ence is  independent  of  us  and  our  percep- 
tion. J 

In  this  acknowledgment,  Mr  Hume  in- 
deed seems  to  me  more  generous,  and  even 
more  ingenuous  than  Biuiop  Berkeley,  who 
would  persuade  us  that  his  opinion  does 
not  oppose  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  that 
of  the  philosophers ;  and  that  the  external 
existence  of  a  material  world  is  a  philoso- 
phical hypothesis,  and  not  the  natiiral  dic- 
tate of  our  perceptive  powers.  The  Bishop 
shews  a  timidity  of  engaging  such  an  adver- 
sary, as  a  primary  and  universal  opinion  of 
all  men.  He  is  rather  fond  to  court  its  pa- 
tronage. But  the  philosopher  intrepidly  gives 
a  defiance  to  this^antagonist,  and  seems  to 
glory  in  a  conflict  that  was  worthy  of  his  arm. 
Optat  aprvm  aut  fuhum  deseAidere  monte 
leonem.     After  all,  I  suspect  that  a  philo- 
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sophfir  who  WAgw  wur  with  this  ndv&T^ary^ 
Will  find  hinificif  in  th«  liaine  eondititiQ  a^  a 
liiatbematiclan  tvho  ftbould  undertake  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  do  truth  in  the 
fi^ioms  of  mathomiUies^ 

A^eoa-Zrefiectiuntipon  this  tubject  fc^ 
th«t  Ihe  a^uthors  who  Imve  t  reacted  of  ideas, 
l»v©  generally  taken  rhetr  exifrt«lt(^e  for 
gmnt^d,  as  a  thing  thM  could  not  be  called 
in  qnestron  z  and  such  iir^tDf;Dt&  ma  ibey 
liftTe  mentiooeil  iiicidentatlj,  in  order  to 
prare  it,  seem  too  weak  to  support  the  coo- 
ctusioti/^1202) 

Air  Locke^  in  ibe  Introdnction  to  hiA 
EssaT,  tells  us,  that  be  uses  the  word  idea 
to  signify  wlmtever  is  the  tmmedbte  ohject 
of  thonght  i  and  tlien  odds^  '^  I  presume  it 
will  Im  easily  granted  me  that  there  &re 
sueh  Ideas  in  nien*a  minds;  every  one  is 
consctons  of  tbetn  in  himself;  imd  men's 
words  and  set  ions  will  satisfy  him  thiit  tbey 
are  in  others/*  I  am  indeed  coriecions  of 
perceiving,  remembering,  liaaigining;  but 
that  the  objects  of  tbeee  cperatious  m.tp 
imager  in  my  mind,  I  am  not  conscious. 
I  am  BatiErfiedy  by  men*»  words  and  actioDs, 
that  they  often  perceive  the  s&me  object^i 
which  I  fierce  ive,  which  could  not  be,  if 
ihoee  object*}  were  ideas  in  tbeir  own  minds. 

Mr  Norri»  is  the  only  authtir  I  hare  met 
with,  who  professedly  puts  the  qnestioiij 
Whether  material  thinp^  can  be  [orctiiTed 
by  OS  immediately  ?  He  lias  oiTtrtd  four 
argioments  to  shew  that  they  cannot.  Firjtij 
"  MateHiU  object*  are  without  the  mind, 
and  therefore  tbere  can  be  no  un  ion  between 
the  object  and  the  pereipient.**  Answ€T^ 
Tbm  srgumeni  is  kme,  until  it  is  shewn  to 
be  necesMry  that  In  perception  there  should 
be  a  unioii  between  the  object  and  the  per- 
cipient, Seetfti^y  **  Material  objects  are 
d/sp(in»portLoned  to  the  miiidT  and  remoTed 
from  it  by  the  whole  din  meter  of  BeUi^." 
This  argument  I  cannot  unawer,  iH^caufitt  f 
do  not  undentand  it,*     Thirdly  **  BcfcatiRe, 
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if  materia)  objects  vote  immediate  objeeis 
of  perccpttoii,  there  could  be  no  phyatc^ 
science — things  necessary  and  imtnijAt^le 
bemg  the  only  object  of  science,**  An^t^r^ 
Although  things  necessary  and  immntAbie 
be  not  the  immediate  objects  of  perceptio&g 
they  may  be  immediate  objects  of  otti^ 
pi)wers  of  the  mind,  Poufth^  *'■  If  oiftteriAl 
things  wore  perceiTcd  by  themselTe%  they 
would  be  a  true  light  to  our  minds,  as  heiiig 
the  intelligible  form  of  oor  nnder^tandingfi^ 
and  consequently  perfective  of  thi=m,  apd 
indeed  sujierior  to  t  hem. "  If  I  comp  rehefid 
anythmg  of  tltis  m^^terions  ai^e^umeiit,  iC 
follows  from  it,  tliat  the  Deity  perceiT 
nothing  at  all,  because  nothing  can  be  su{] 
rior  to  his  understanding,  or  perfective 

There  b  tm  argument  which  is  btnffi^ 
at  by  Malebrvnehe,  and  by  i*vcnil  otbe 
authors^  which  desenes  to  be nu^re  ecriousb 
considered.     Ajs  I  fiDd  it  most  cte&rly  e%J 
preened  and  moet  fulty  iir|^  by  Dr  Knniiic 
Cbtrke,  I  ahall  jcire  it  in  his  wpnK  iti  bis 
second  reply  to  Lelbnit^  g  4.     *^  The  Poul,i 
without  h«ing  present  to  the  images  of  ijiiiJ 
things  perceived,  oould  not  pos^^ibly  perceivfil 
thi?m.     k  living  sub«tnjiei«  can  only  Uirrol 
pefcetve,  where  it  is  present,  either  to  ih#" 
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things  tbetOBelvot,  (as  tbe  omnipre^eiit  Gtxi 
i«  to  the  whole  univtjrBe,)  or  io  the  inmges 
of  things^  Rja  the  sou  1 1»  in  it«  proper'  Sf^nso-^ 

Sir  Isooc  Newton  expfenaca  the  Hame 
fientiuietit,  bul  vrith  his  usual  reserve,  in  u 
query  only. 

Tbe  ingeiuoiie  Dr  Porterfteld^  in  his  EMsay 
couoemiiig  the  inutions  of  oureyee,  adopts 
thLi  opmiun  witli  more  oou^denc&  His 
wonb  iire :  ^*  How  body  aecs  upon  muifJ, 
or  iitiad  upon  body,  I  know  not ;  but  tbia  1 
am  very  certain  of,  thM  nothing  can  act,  or 
bo  aeted  upon,  wber«  it  ia  not ;  aud  there- 
fore our  mind  can  never  perceive  anytliiog 
but  it9  own  proper  modilications,  :uid  the 
variouii  at^ten  of  tbe  BcnfloriaiiLi  to  which  it 
ia  present ;  an  that  it  ia  nol  tbe  eittemal 
sun  Jttiid  nnnm  which  are  in  tbe  heavens, 
which  onv  mirid  perceives,  but  only  their 
image  or  represenuution  impnssed  npon  the 
sensoriuin.  How  the  soul  of  m  seeiug  man 
sees  thoite  images,  or  how  it  feoeiTes  thoae 
ideas,  from  sucb  agitations  in  tbosensorium, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never 
pere^five  tile  e<Kternal  bofiied  themsf^lves,  to 
wbich  it  is  not  present.** 

Thejc,  indecfd)  are  grcii^t  authorities  *.  but> 
in  truittcrs  of  philosophy,  wc  muet  not  be 
guided  by  authority,  but  by  rejuon^  Dr 
Clarke,  in  the  phiee  cited,  uientiona  slightly, 
OS  the  reaaoin  of  his  opinion,  that  ^^  nothing 
can  miy  more  act,  or  he  aeted  upon  whvn 
it  m  nut  present,  than  it  can  be  where  ic  h 
not.**  [204]  And  again,  in  Im  third 
reply  to  Leibuttx,  §  1 1  ^^'  We  are  sore  Lbs 
aont  c;inDoi  pere«ivo  what  it  ia  not  present 
tOf  because  nothiug  can  aet,  or  be  acted 
upou,  where  it  is  not/*  The  aame  reason 
we  s««  is  ur^od  by  Dr  Portertield. 

That  nothing  can  act  iraniodiately  where 
il  is  not,  I  think  must  be  ttdinitt^d :  for  I 
igree  with  Sir  Isaac  Mewton«  thiiit  power 
without  subaiance  is  inconcei  vabl  e.  1 1  is  a 
eonaequGiice  of  tbia,  tliat  noihicig  can  be 
aetid  upon  umnedi&tely  wbero  the  aj;' en  t  is 
not  present  t  let  tbiai  th^rcfnre  be  j^mtited. 
To  make  tbe  reawnitig  e^jticbi-sive,  it  is 
Ikrtlier  ti«ceaj*ary,  thht^  when  we  peroeive 
ohjeeU^  either  Lbey  net  upon  us,  or  we  act 
upon  thcMi>  This  does  not  appcur  self*e¥i. 
dent,  nor  have  1  ever  met  with  any  proof 
of  it.  I  ahall  briefly  offer  the  re^iBOua  why  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  bo  admitted* 

When  wo  say  tliai  one  bt^ing  acts  upon 
another,  we  mean  ibat  aome  power  or  force 
is  eaerted  by  the  agent,  which  producer,  or 
has  a  tendency  to  priiduce^  a  ctiange  iti  the 
Ihing  acted  upon.  If  tbia  be  the  moaning 
of  the  pliniae,  as  1  cooceive  it  is,  there 
appears  no  reason  for  aaeerting  that,  in 
perception,  either  the  object  acta  upon  the 
tnind,  or  tbe  mind  upon  die  object. 

An  object^  in  being  perceive^l,  does  not 
act  at  alK     I  perceive  tlie  waJls  of  the  room 


where  I  sit ;  hut  they  are  perfectly  inactlvcp 
atid  therefore  act  not  u}ioei  the  mind.  To 
be  perceived,  is  whui  logiciaiis  call  an  «x* 
ternal  denomination,  which  implies  neither 
siction  nor  quality  in  the  object  pt:?rccived,* 
Nor  could  men  evtrr  have  gone  into  this 
notiouj  thut  perception  ia  owing  to  £om(9 
action  of  the  object  upou  the  nund,  werfi 
it  not  that  we  are  so  pmn«  to  ^Drin  our 
notions  of  the  mind  from  tamis  timilitttdo 
we  conceive  between  tt  and  body.  Thought 
iu  the  mind  is  conceived  to  Imve  some 
analogy  to  motion  in  a  body  i  and,  ae  a  body 
id  put  In  motion,  by  being  acted  upon  by 
aome  other  body ;  so  we  are  apt  to  tbmk  the 
mind  ia  made  to  pereeivc,  by  some  impnlae 
It  receives  from  the  objecL  Bu  t  reaaoningBj 
drawn  from  anch  analogiee,  ooght  never  to 
be  trusted.  (20&)  They  are,  indeed^  the 
^use^f  most  of  our  errors  with  regard  to 
the  mind.  And  we  might  as  well  eondudef 
that  minds  may  be  measured  hy  feet  and 
inches,  or  iK'eighed  by  ounces  and  drachma, 
because  bodies  bave  thoae  propertica.i- 

I  see  aa  little  reaaon,  intbeaecotid  place, 
to  believe  that  in  perception  the  mind  acts 
upon  the  object.  To  perceive  an  object  is 
one  thing,  to  act  upon  it  h  another;  nor  ii 
tho  iaat  at  all  included  in  the  firat-  To  say 
that  I  act  upon  the  wall  by  looking  at  It,  is 
an  abuse  of  language,  and  has  no  meaning. 
Lugldans  diatlnguiRh  two  kinda  of  opera- 
tioni^  of  niind  t  the  fii^t'  kind  prodncea  no 
effbc!  without  the  mind ;  the  last  does. 
The  first  they  call  immfjnf^m  acts,  the  aft- 
con  d  irunkiiive.  All  intellectual  operations 
belong  to  the  firat  ebisa ;  they  produce  no 
effect  upon  any  external  object.  But,  with- 
out baviti;^  reecur^  to  logical  disttnetions, 
every  man  oi  common  aenae  knowa^  that  to 


*  ITiU  paiHiie,  iiDMjng  mheti  thnt  foito^*  Aftbrrl 
Ui>c  f4>un(i«twn  Etf  ■»  KifunwHt,  lo  pmf^  thtt  Itdil 
ti  nut  uhirknAl  in  hli  ductikne  of  Porceiitkon ;  but 
thatii  vit  bofTDWtd  frotn  ^hl^  ip«uioiien*til  cisrt.iti 
older  ph'tcridpfaefft,  of  which  he  Wnii  kwuc,  St* 
Notir  S— H. 

+  Iliii  rpAmmajEf  w1>lch  U  not  orl«iQ«l  to  Rtfd, 
ric?  Note  S.)  it  not  cleAilf  or  prvcbet;  ejcpmfri). 
In  MWfliiHf  thit  "  an  nti^f^i,  m  beint  perceived,  don 
D6t*ct  a.%  mVL,*  our  author  ca^^not  me^n  th&t  it  tlott 
bdl  aiettipon  thi^fiirgin  of  ted^e;  for  thii  wouii  nol 

OWM  dot'triniT— ■■  '*  ' "'>'  ■-       "      '         "  uuf 

natiuc  Oidt  «  urn. 

bfnw^''    JiU'tfi .,,,...  iTie 

joam  where  1  «htt'but  (t>L-y  me  |>  v,., 

An«]«  Oivirctore,  ACt  nu^  citi  tbe  mii..  .tu 

CQmd  t a  MlMtvtT.i- ru .      i'hr  it^. i a t  vt  „    ■  i, rt \f 

iDcalM.  uaiai'  'Hi  mi  the 

eye  i  but  I' he  *..  -  ,  are,  in 

rjM?t.  no  iito>i?et  *.  WHat 

WC  toe  l»>  fhlt  i.i>»Laiii  '  I'Siif' 

WAlUof  th*  ffum,  IB  iiTTi 

their  mjrlAce  u.  it*  n-i .  ^., 

ci-ilpyr;  but  it  ■  or 

lighi  do  iitii  ftci  '  >  i\ 


ire,   ii^etii.  iiefc«i»«i   witnfAUi  jmijt 
,  ot  tlH*  $sntf,     Bu<»  vhilerer  may 

i.aiit  Jit  u,  ti  twftit  TAgue  ami  ldciiiLI. 
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think  of  an  objeclj  and  to  iact  upon  it,  &re 
Tery  different  tilings. 

As  wo  hiLVL>|  thvietote^  no  evidence  tliat, 
in  perception,  tbo  mind  acta  opon  the  oliJ£;ct, 
QF  the  ohjeet  upon  the  niiod,  but  strong  n^a- 
BOOB  to  the  contimry,  Dr  Clarke 'b  OLT^ment 
Bgiinst  our  poroeiying  e^ilemttl  abjectfl  im- 
mediaieLy  f^ls  to  the  ground. 

This  notiou,  tlmtj  In  perception,  the  object 
inu9t  be  coriii|^Lu>u5  to  tJie  perdpient,  seeing, 
with  many  other  prejuiiicefi,  to  be  borrowed 
from  aoalfigy.  In  alJ  the  extern^  wnset;, 
there  must,  ds  bofl  been  befort*  observed,  be 
some  ImpreiAijoti  made  tipon  the  orgtm  of 
Bi^nse  by  iJie  objeet^  or  by  fiomething  coming 
from  the  objeet>  An  impression  flufipi>ses 
contiguity.  Hence  we  are  led  by  analogy 
to  conceiTo  something  similar  in  the  opera- 
tionn  of  the  mind.  Mvay  philo&opbers  re- 
solve j^most  every  operation  of  mind  into 
iinprciaifnia  and  feelmp,  words  nuuiifestly 
bofiowed  from  the  senae  of  toucb^  And  it 
k  very  natural  to  conceive  contiguity  neces- 
sary between  that  which  makes  the  impres- 
BioD^  and  that  which  receiver  it ;.  between 
that  which  feels,  and  that  which  is  felt.  [206] 
And  tbough  no  philosopher  will  now  pre- 
tend to  justify  such  analogical  reasoning  a* 
ihia,  yet  it  has  a  f>owerful  iofluenee  upon 
the  judgment^  wliile  we  eonteoiplate  the 
openlkiiB  of  our  iuind»f  only  as  they  ap- 
pear through  the  deceitful  medium  of  gtich 
analogieal  notions  and  expressions** 

Wben  we  lay  aside  those  analogies,  and 
reHect  attentively  upon  our  pereeption  of 
the  objei^tB  of  sense^  we  must  acknowled|pa 
that,  though  we  ore  conseious  of  pereoiTing 
t^bjccta^  we  are  altogether  ignorant  how  it 
h  brought  about ;  juid  know  ae  little  how 
W9  perceive  objects  as  how  we  were  ma4ieL 
And,  if  we  should  Admit  an  image  In  the 
mind,  or  contiguous  to  it,  we  krow  as 
little  how  perception  may  be  produced  by 
this  image  as  by  the  most  distant  object. 
Why,  lierefore,  should  we  be  led,  by  a 
theory  which  is  neither  grounded  on  evi- 
denoe^  nor,  if  admitted,  can  explun  mnj  one 
phenomenon  of  perception,  to  reject  the 
natural  and  immediate  dictates  of  those 
perceptive  powers,  to  which,  in  the  conduct 
of  lif%  we  find  a  mcoesdty  of  yielding  im- 
plidt  wfamiMioti? 

There  remains  only  one  other  argument 
that  I  have  lieen  able  to  find  urged  a^imit 
our  perceiving  external  objects  immed&tely* 
It  te  proposed  by  Mr  Hume,  who,  in  the 
tmmf  already  ^^unled,  after  acknowledging 
that  it  b  an  universal  and  primary  opi- 
nion of  all  men,  ihax  we  perceive  extemal 

•  )'  Tit  Ihit,  )f  ft  thinf  ii  lubr  «h  ntv 

\fri  Vaawn^  tl  mu§li  tx   knoirn   Mm  i% 

eiJiit  .       iiodTiniut  oM  in  mnv  di^Jlmte 

IMtrl  q(  ipACif^iu  M.  tcnmiir  pinct  f  U  cmtiot,  ihftc 
fen,  l»  untstfdiiJiTcly  I^MD^n  tu  t^timpf  kc«|4  Lt  tw 
laovQ  in  Uivtaof,  Hut  thit  fitfipMCv  the  tniticl  (o 
be  lii>mciliiti!ljr  fifnttft  to  It  in  qvice^H. 


ubjeets  immediately  I  snhjoina  wh»t  f^U 
lows  i^ 

*^  But  this  nnivena]  and  primary  optnion 
of  all  men  Is  soon  deetroyed  by  the  slli^htcvt 
phtloiiophy,  which  teaches  us  tliai  ttothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mlrul  but  an 
image  or  pcrcefi'tion ;  and  that  the  serum 
are  only  the  inlets  through  ^iF-hirh  tlie«e 
images  are  received,  without  beiti^  ewr 
able  to  produce  any  immediate  inlcrcourse 
between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The 
table,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish  as 
we  remove  farther  from  it  t  but  the  real 
table,  which  c^tiists  indepeudent  of  uta,  suf- 
fers no  altemtion.  [207]  It  was,  thefefore^ 
nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  t<fi 
the  mind.  These  are  (he  obvious  dictates  of 
reason ;  and  no  man  who  rejli^i^ts  ever  doulitttl 
that  the  extBteneea  which  we  eon^der,  when 
we  say  thu  j^M!,and  Mol  frvv,  are  nothing 
but  pereeptions  in  the  mind,  ^nd  fleeting 
copies  and  representations  of  other  exist- 
ences^  which  remain  uniform  and  indepenrd- 
ent.  80  far,  then,  we  are  neceasitated,  bjr 
r«afioning,  to  depart  from  the  primary  lit- 
stmets  of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new 
system  with  regard  to  the  e  violence  of  cmr 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  eouflict  b«. 
tween  two  contradictory  opintnr  -"^  -  in 
all  mankind  are  engaged*     On  1 

stand  all  the  vulgar,  who  are  miy. m 

pbiFosophical  reieaches,  and  giiided  by  tlie 
uncorrupted  primary  inntinds  of  nature. 
On  the  other  side  stand  all  the  phlloeo- 
phem,  ancient  and  modem ;  every  nia«, 
without  esiception,  who  reflects.  In  this 
division,  to  my  great  hnmiliBtion,  I  find 
myself  daaeed  with  the  vulgar. 

The  passage  now  quoted  is  a!l  T  hare 
found  in  Mr  Hume^s  writings  upon  this 
pomt :  and,  indeed,  there  is  more  reason- 
ing in  it  than  1  have  found  In  an^  otlicr 
author  ;  I  shall,  therefore^  examine  it  min- 
utely, 

Firj*,  lie  tells  us,  that  "  this  vntveriaal 
and  prunary  opinion  of  oil  men  Lb  soon 
destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  ns  that  nothing  can  ever  be  pnr- 
sent  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  pertcen- 
tion,^^ 

The  phra«e  of  being  present  to  tlie  mlod 
baa  some  obscurity;  but  I  conceive  he 
means  being  an  rromediate  object  of  thought ; 
an  immediate  ohjeet^  for  instance,  of  per- 
ception, of  memory,  or  of  imagination^  If 
this  be  the  meaning,  (and  it  is  the  nnl^ 
pertinent  one  I  can  think  of^)  thert'  if,  no 
more  in  this  pu«nge  but  an  aeecrtion  of  the 
propo^itton  to  be  proved,  and  an  afsertioD 
that  philosophy  teaches  it.  If  this  be  so, 
I  bog  leave  to  dinsent  from  philosophy  till 
j»he  gives  me  reason  lor  what  she  t«a4rhes» 
[IM]  For,  though  common  sense  «ndmy 
external  senaea  dt^mand  my  aaaent  to  their 
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dbiJiIca  upon  their  own  aotbority,  yet  jjlii- 
loeopby  ia  not  entitled  to  ikiia  pri^ilHgt^. 
But,  thnt  I  nmy  not  dtsseat  from  so  grftve 
9,  perboiiage  i^itliaul  giving  ft  r«£uiO%  1  |^ve 
tbb  9A  ttin  reiifi4iii  of  mjf  diAsent : — I  st^ 
thi?  sun  when  be  shinee ;  I  rencietnWr  itie 
battle  of  C'uUoden  i*  tLnid  tieitlier  of  ^tisv 
ahl&QU  h  lui  lumge  or  pen?eptiQn- 

HetelU  119,  in  the  next  plncc,  *^  That  tlie 
wetmtA  Are  only  the  iaietfi  through  whicb 
these  inmpefl  are  reeeived" 

I  kiiO'ii%  tiiat  Aristotle  And  the  eci'hofitnien 
taught  that  uiuigea  or  Afieeica  flow  from  ob- 
jector and  Kts  let  in  by  the  aesiies,  uid  » Iribe 
upon  the  mmd ;  but  thb  has  been  so  effect  u- 
ftUy  refuti^d  by  DesCartea,  b^Malohnuiehe^ 
and  many  othera,  that  nobody  now  f^tr^tt^nJs 
to  deffiud  it.  Reaj^nabie  men  coDaider  U 
as  ODe  of  the  most  uuiDte11{|^ibIe  and  im^ 
meaning  pflirts  of  the  ancient  system »  To 
what  cause  is  it  owing  that  modern  philo- 
sophers are  eo  prone  to  faU  baek  into  this 
hj^thesiU,  as  if  ihey  really  belieTed  it  f 
For,  of  tills  proueneas  I  could  give  many 
instaneos  besides  this  of  Mr  Hume  ;  and  I 
take  the  i^use  to  be^  that  inuiges  in  the 
mind,  and  images  iet  in  by  the  senses,  are 
60  nearly  allied,  and  so  stnctly  iTonnected, 
that  they  must  6tand  or  fall  togtjther.  The 
old  system  consifitcntly  maintained  both ; 
but  the  new  system  baa  rejected  the  doe^ 
trine  of  images  let  in  by  tlie  senses,  hold- 
ings neverthelevi^  that  there  are  images  iu 
the  mind ;  and^,  having  made  thi^  unnatural 
divorce  of  two  doctrinta!  which  uu|:;ht  not 
to  be  put  asunder^  that  inhich  they  Imvo 
retftb^^  often  leads  Ihem  baek  involun- 
tirily  to  that  which  they  have  rejected. 

Mr  Hume  Burt^ly  did  not  serii)Ufily  lie- 
Htfve  that  an  imag^  of  sound  is  let  in  by  the 
tittTjr  an  image  of  smell  by  the  nose^  au 
Image  of  hardness  and  sdftneBs,  of  solidity 
ajtd  t^sistance,  by  the  touch.  For,  besides 
the  abeurdtty  of  the  thing,  which  has  often 
been  shewn,  Mr  Hume,  and  all  modem 
philuBOphcrs,  maintain  that  the imu^es  which 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  percept ii^u 
liave  no  eKiateooe  when  they  are  uot  |ier* 
ceived  *  whereas,  if  they  were  let  in  by  the 
scni«^  they  mast  be»  before  Ihey  are  per- 
cei¥ed,  and  have  a  eeparate  esdate  im^  [  21>9  ] 

He  tell  us,  farther,  tliat  philosophy  teaches 
that  the  senses  are  unable  to  produce  any 
ini mediate  intercoynse  between  the  miod 
and  the  object  HerCj  I  stiU  require  the 
reaioi»  that  philosophy  give^  for  tliis  ;  for, 
to  my  ftpprfmenaion,  I  immediately  per* 
€€ive  eJttemal  objects,  and  this,  1  conceive 
is  the  immedtale  iutercourse  here  meanl- 

Uitherto  I  see  uothing  that  can  be  t^led 


!««■  in  j>^ 
t\rm  wit  El 


unly  ft  trriAifi  repmtnitAiiun  by  fUf  mi  nil  iittlC'— H. 
[•24>B,  2 It* J 


an  argument.  I'erlmpa  it  was  inteniled 
only  for  iUustmtioiu  The  argumeul,  l\te 
onty  ailment,  follows  >~ 

The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to  difiiin- 
Ish  as  we  remoYe  farther  frona  tt ;  but  ibe^ 
real  table^  which  exists  independent  of  us 
Buffef*  no  alteration^  It  was,  therefore^ 
nothing  but  its  image  which  was  pr<»ented 
to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dic- 
tates of  reason. 

To  judge  of  the  sifength  of  this  argu* 
meot,  it  is  neeessary  to  attend  to  a  distinC" 
tioQ  which  is  fiimiliar  to  those  who  arc  con^ 
versant  in  the  mathematieal  sciences*-! 
menu  the  distinction  between  real  and  ap- 
parent magnitude.  The  real  magnitude  ef 
a  line  is  mensured  by  some  known  measun 
of  length^as  inches,  feet,  or  miles :  tbe 
real  magnitude  of  a  eur&ee  or  folid^  by 
known  measures  of  surface  or  of  capadly. 
This  magnitude  is  an  object  of  touch  fioly^ 
and  not  of  sight ;  nor  could  we  even  have 
Imd  any  conception  of  it,  without  the  seniie 
of  tonch;  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  on  tliat 
account,  calls  it  lanpible  mnffnUude.* 

Apparent  magnitude  is  mctu^urcd  by  the 
anjgle  which  an  object  subtends  at  the  eye* 
Hupposing  two  ri^ht  lines  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  the  extremities  of  the  object  making 
an  angle^  of  which  the  object  is  tlie  sub^ 
tense,  the  apparent  magnitude  is  measured 
by  this  angle.  [SlO]  Tbut  apparent  mi g- 
nitnde  b  an  object  of  gight^  and  not  of 
touch.      Bishop   Berkeley  oills  it   vi4]bf€ 

If  it  is  asked  what  is  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  the  sun's  diameter,  the  answer 
is,  that  it  is  about  thirty-one  minutes  of  a 
degree.  But,  if  it  is  atked  what  m  the 
rt^l  magnitude  of  the  sun%  diameter,  the 
answer  must  he,  60  many  tliousand  mills, 
or  au  many  diameters  of  the  earth.  From 
which  it  is  evident  that  real  magnitude,  anil 
apparent  magnitude^  are  things  of  a  different 
nature,  though  the  name  of  rnaguitude  is 
(^tveu  to  both*  The  first  hds  tliree  dim  en- 
sioTJS  the  hy^t  only  two ;  the  first  is  mea- 
sured by  n  line,  the  lost  by  an  angle. 

From  what  hits  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  red  magnitude  of  ft  body  must 
continue  unchanged,  while  the  body  is 
unchangeih  Thin  we  grajit.  But  is  it 
likewise  evident,  tliat  the  apparent  mag- 


*    Ih*  doettlae  &t  B«jd— (hit  mi;  nini-fiUii^c  at 

cut^ti  linti  II  I  he  cA(jrtn  of  luHjtli  *  n  ntl  ■  »' — 

it  Attogvthirr  ntiteaikii^l^'.     For,  in  I  ^>  ^g.' 

nUude'  ^puftn  jtivaler  at  Inii  \n  \t>  Mir 

difTrnfiit  tuc (>f  lh« tactile miftik in rHlkitnt  dutjrctJ ; 
ifiuf,  *n  *|mJc  11  iMigef  lo  thf  iipn4  of  ■  0*iUd  th*n  la 
the  hAiid  of  sn  sdalt,  1  ourh ,  thrretef  e,  un ,  *i  bcM , 
Affbid  a  knowledge  ot  Iht  reiAlinn  uf  tamtuHmyt*^  kn 
pt^s^KHtiah  lo  the  ariiin  of  t\m  or  LbMl  ludki^diiftl. 
Hut,  kti  iJitunmd  plwe,  eren  In  tin?  f*mi  litriiifUi«Bi, 
tlic  Hine  oliijrci  uripifm  ^rpKlcT  Mr  E^  -..  >.,..,  g^ 

a  n  K'uchi-d  hf  one  i^ail  ^f  |h«  l*-.  '  -  r« 

On   ilai  Biil^j«t»  ie«  W  t^t^  **  -,  '*e 


nituds  must  eon&lnue  tbe  flume  while  tfae 
bod  J  la  imeUangod  ?  So  far  otherwise, 
that  et'cry  man  who  knows  anythiug  of 
matliematica  cjkn  eaaily  demoiistratet  that 
the  same  individiml  object,  rciDaining  in 
the  HftTnc  |ilac?e,  am]  unehnRgedj  muEt  necei^^ 
earil^  vary  in  its  Apparcot  uui^itude,  »c* 
cording  as  the  ji^^iitt  from  which  it  is  eeea 
b  more  or  lese  disCiiiit ;  and  that  its  appa* 
nmi  length  or  hreadth  will  he  ne&rly  in  a, 
reeipnxal  proportioii  to  the  dktance  of  the 
apeetator.  This  m  as  certain  a&  thf»  ptind- 
ples  of  geometry,* 

We  must  likewise  attend  to  thts^^thfvt, 
though  the  re&l  magttitade  of  a  bodj  is  not 
onginally  an  object  of  sight,  but  of  toueh, 
vet  we  iearn  by  experience  to  judge  of  the 
real  ma^itude  in  many  coses  bj  sighL 
We  learn  by  cjcperience  to  jodge  of  the 
distance  of  a  body  from  the  eye  within  cer- 
tain limlta ;  and,  frvm  its  distance  and  ap- 
parent magnitude  taken  together^  we  leani 
to  judge  of  its  real  magnitude,     [211] 

And  this  kind  of  judgmentj  by  being 
repeated  every  honr  and  almoflt  every 
minute  of  our  liyesj  becoinea^  when  we  are 
gFOvm  up,  so  ready  and  ao  habitual,  that  it 
very  much  resemble*  the  original  petceptiona 
of  our  senBeSf  and  may  not  impi^perly  he 
calkd  acquired >p^7crpti<m^ 

VV'hether  we  call  it  indigent  or  required 
perception  is  a  verbal  aiifofencc*  But  it  b 
erident  that,  by  means  of  it,  we  often  dia- 
coi?er  by  one  sense  things  which  are  pro- 
perly and  naturally  the  ohjccta  of  another. 
Thus  I  cim  say,  without  impropriety,  I  hear 
a  drum,  1  bear  a  great  bell,  or  I  bear  a 
smaH  bell ;  iliuiigli  it  is  certain  that  the 
figure  or  si^e  of  the  sounding  body  is  not 
originally  an  object  of  hearing.  In  like 
manner;,  we  learn  by  experience  how  a 
body  of  such  a  real  roagnltnde  sjid  at  such 
a  dutatitBe  appears  to  the  eye.  But  neither 
its  real  mjignitude,  nor  iia  distance  from 
the  eye^  are  prrjperly  objects  of  sights  any 
more  than  tho  form  of  a  drum  or  the  size 
of  a  betl,  are  projherly  ohjects  of  bearing- 

If  theae  things  be  considered,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Mr  Hnme's  argnment  hath  no 
force  to  support  his  concltisioii^nay,  thai  it 
^  l^ada  t0  a  contrary  eon  ctuiiioQ.  The  argu- 
ment ia  thia ;  the  table  we  see  st^etzia  to  di- 
mlniah  w  we  remove  farther  tmm  it ;  that 
\%  its  apparent  inagnitude  lb  diminii^lied ; 
but  ihe  peal  table  auffereno  alteration— to 
wit,  in  iIb  n^  magnitude ;  therefore,  it  it 


•  11ke«hol«  eenAiimn  and  dim^yUy  In  thii  mis- 
ter tnidi  fram  lt«l  d«trFmlulnf  whAt  I4  rhe  iruf  ftbjtft 
in  vltualj>«etftU4fi.  'tt%\%  U  hex  jiny  dlitant;  tJiUin^ 
but  iiier«l]r  the  nifi  of  Hjilit  In  lffl»Hs^tjiC«  ntaUoii  ia 
tin  mun.    Wv  Ihiftefare,  *tm  m  ^Pmtt  eM  at 

t»fni»»  !h#eje,    'Hit  I  hlnfi  from  vhkli 

thi^ic  r  >  4  am  nnti  in  trulb,  pctwitvil  *l 

all ;  Ai\y\  tjifir)  ai  «t#eli  nf  |ii>nae|7tk»hi  U 
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not  tlie  real  table  we  w^.  I  i4mit  both  thi 
premises  in  this  syllpgism,  but  1  deny  tbi 
concluaien.  The  &yllogi»m  has  what  thi 
logiciana  call  two  middle  teitns:  apparen 
magnitude  ia  the  middle  term  In  the  llrat 
premise;  real  magnitude  in  the  second. 
ThercfurCj,  aecording  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
the  conclumrfn  ia  not  justly  drawn  from  tb( 
premises  7  but,  laying  aside  the  rnlea 
logie^  let  ns  e^tamine  it  by  the  ticjht  of 
mon  sense. 

Let  us  Bnppose,  for  a  nmment,  that  it  ia 
the  real  table  wer  see :  Must  not  this  real 
table  aeem  to  diminish  as  we  remove  farther i 
from  it  P    It  IB  demonstrable  that  it  muat,, 
f  fowtbeo  can  thi^ apparent  diniiautionbe 
argumPTJt  that  it  is  nut  the  real  table  ?  [  2 
When  that  wbieli  must  happen  to  the 
table,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it,  doaa 
actually  happen  to  the  table  we  see,  it  in  al»- 
surd  to  conclude  from  this,  that  it  is  not  tliA 
real  table  we  see;**     It  is  evident,  tbepeffw 
that  this  iugenmusauthor  lias  imposed  UfH>i 
himsielf  by  confounding  real  magnitude  w1i[ 
apparfmt  magnitude,  and  that  his  argumenl 
is  a  mere  aophism. 

I  oh^errcd  that  Mr  Homers  argnmeitii 
not  only  has  no  strength  to  Bupport  his  eon- 
elusion,  but  that  it  leads  to  the  contrary  eon* 
elusion — to  wit,  that  it  is  the  real  table  we 
see  ;*  for  thi^  phun  reason,  tlmt  the  table 
we  see  Ima  precisely  tljat  apparent  ma|^i^ 
lude  which  it  is  demonstrable  the  re^l  taMe 
must  luve  when  phieed  at  tK^t  distance^ 

This  argumeut  laiDademudi  slmnger  b; 
coDsidering  that  the  real  table  may  be  pi 
fiuccessiveiy   at  a  thousand  different 
tances,  and,  in  ev  ery  distance,  in  a  thoua«iii 
different  positions ;  and   it  can   be  deter- 
mined demonstratively,    by   the  rules    ol 
geometry  and  perspective,  what  must  be  i 
api^rent  magnitude  and  apparent  figure,  in 
each  of  Iboae  diaiauces  and  positions, 
the  table  he  placed  successively  in  as  man; 
of  theme  different  dtitaneea  and  different  pd 
sitiona  as  you  will,  or  in  them  all ;  0|>e)i^ 
your  eyes  and  you  ahall  see  li  table  pre* 
clsely  of  that  apjiarent  magnitude,  and  tha,t 
apparent  figure,  which  the  real  table  niu&t 
have  b  that  distance  and  in  Ibai  position 
Is  not  this  a  strong  argument  tliat  it  is  ihi 
real  table  yon  see  ?• 

In  a  word,  the  appeftmnee  of  a  visibl 
ohjifct  is  infinitely  diversified*  according  to^ 
it»  distance  and  position.  The  visible  ap* 
pearancea  are  inmimemble,  when  wo  con 
fine  oureelres  to  one  object,  and  they  are 
multiplied  according  to  the  variety  of  ob- 
ject* Those  appe&r&ncea  have  been  mat- 
ter of  speculation  to  ingenious  men,  at  least 
aince  the  time  of  Euclid.  They  liavo  ac- 
ooimted  for  all  this  variety,  on  tbeauppa- 
sition  that  Ihe  objcola  we  aee  are  extenmU 


•    Soft  l«l  IM3l*.— H. 
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tk,i\d  a&i  ifl  ibe  mind  ilaaU.  [213]  The  rulea 
they  have  dfitciOQstFat«d  abotit  the  varioud 
pfojeokbos  ot  the  ^ih^r&t  nbout  the  appear- 
«nGca  of  tiitt  ptaneLs  in  eheir  pm^ressboa, 
stAtttmOf  ftad  letTagimdationa,  and  «I1  the 
mlea  of  perspeclive,  are  boilt  od  the  auppo- 
Btti4}ii  that  th€  objoctfl  of  sight  are  exberaaL 
They  can  each  of  them  he  tti^d  in  thooaauds 
of  mstanoGiL  In  riau y  arta  and  professi^ms, 
intuimeii&ble  tiiak  nri?  daily  made ;  nor 
w&M  thmf  C¥€r  found  to  fail  in  a  migh  in^ 
staoco*  Shall  we  aay  that  a  &U4te  supposi- 
tion,  invented  by  the  rude  vulgaTi  has  bet^o 
E90  lucky  in  Holving  an  inHniie  uutober  of 
ptucnonieua  of  nature  ?  TUis,,«urelv,  wotild 
be  a  greater  prodigy  th^Ji  phUoeopny  evtf 
exhibited  *  adU  to  ihiK,  tlm£*  upon  the  oou^ 
tiujy  hypntheais— to  wit,  tliat  the  objects  of 
sight  are  intomai^— nn  account  eaa  be  given 
of  any  oue  of  thoi»e  appoaiiuiee«,  nor  any 
physical  cause  afistgtutd  why  a  iri^ble  object 
ahonlJ,  in  any  one  ease^  hare  one  apparent 
figure  and  m«gaitudo  rather  than  another. 

ThuSf  I  have  oon^idercd  every  argument 
I  have  found  advaiic^sd  to  prove  the  ezist- 
enoe  of  ideaa^  or  images  of  e^ttemal  thingia, 
in  the  mind ;  acd,  if  no  better  arguments  can 
be  found,  I  cannot  help  thiuking  that  the 
whul^  history  of  philosophy  lias  never  fur- 
nbhed  an  inat&nee  of  an  opuiion  bo  nnsini- 
jnciii>^Iy  entertained  by  philoaopher^  upun  m 
t^light  erounds. 

A  tk'rd  reiicction  I  would  make  upon 
this  subject  lA,  that  pfailo^phers,  notwith* 
standing  tlieir  unanimity  as  to  tlio  exiatenee 
of  idcflji,*  hafdly  agree  bi  any  one  tiling 
vim  enneeming  them.  If  ideo«  be  not  a 
mere  fietiou,  they  muat  be^  of  &a  objects  of 
hqman  knowledge,  the  thiu^  we  have  best 
neecas  to  know,  nud  to  be  icqiiMnted  with  i 
y«^r  there  k  nothing  about  wmth  men  differ 
»o  much. 

iome  havo  held  them  to  be  aelf-«xiiteutj 
fithors  to  be  in  the  Divine  miml,  othera  in 
«mr  own  mimLq^  and  othem  in  tiie  brain  or 
tim^rmm,  I  coueidered  the  hypothesis  of 
images  in  the  brain,  in  the  CiMrth  cliapter 
of  thiscs^y.  As  to  imagee  In  the  mind,  if 
anything  OJ^ie  is  meiuit  by  the  image  of  an 
obj#(^  In  Ibe  mind  tfian  the  thought  of  that 
obje<<t,  I  know  not  what  it  meant.  [2U] 
Tho  distinct  coneeptbnof  an  object  may, 
in  a  metaphorical  or  analogical  nense,  be 
caUed  an  ima^fe  of  It  In  the  mind.  But  this 
image  la  only  the  conception  of  the  object, 
aad  nut  the  object  conceived.  It  is  an  aet 
of  the  mind,  and  not  the  object  of  tlmt  aet*f 

Seme  philoaopfaers  will  luive  our  ideas,  or 
m  part  of  them,  to  be  Innate ;  others  will 
have  them  all  to  be  adTentitioofl  :  eome  de- 
rive them  from  the  stiujees  alone  ;  others 
fi^ra  seuaation  aitd  retlection  :  some  thmk 


they  ate  fahrical«d  by  the  mind  Itself; 
others  that  they  are  produced  by  e^ttefoa 
objectfi;  Qlhera  that  they  are  the  immedlftti 
operation  of  the  Deity;  others  m^f  tfanl 
impresaiona  are  ikk&  <muBes  of  Idea^  and 
that  the  causes  of  Imprewioi»»  are  unknown  t 
m^me  think  that  we  have  ideas  only  of  ma* 
terial  objects,  but  none  of  miiida,  of  thoir, 
opcrtOtotiSt  or  of  the  relatione  of  things ; 
others  will  have  the  immediate  object  of 
every  thought  to  be 'an  idea :  some  think 
we  have  iJbatfaet  Ideas,  and  that  by  thin 
chietly  we  are  dIslingniBhed  from  the  brutes ; 
others  maintain  an  abstract  Idea  to  be  (Ui 
absurdity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing ;  with  e;ome  they  arc4he  imme^Uate  ob. 
jects  of  thought,  with  othsrn  the  only  objeota, 

A  fourtfi  rellectiun  is,  tluLtides^  do  not 
uLake  any  of  the  operatiena  of  the  mind  to 
be  better  understood,  although  it  was  pro» 
bably  with  ihat  view  that  they  have  been 
finst  Invented,  and  afterwardi^  ao  genenMy 
received. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  we  perw 
ceive  distant  objects;  how  we  remember 
things  past ;  how  we  Imagine  thlngB  that 
have  no  existence.  Idem  in  the  mind  seem 
to  account  for  all  these  ojierations  t  they  art 
all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one 
ojferation — to  a  kind  of  feeling*  or  inime. 
di^ite  perception  of  things  pre^mt  and  b 
contact  with  the  percipii.'nt ;  and  feeling  is 
an  operation  so  familiar  that  we  think  it 
needs  no  explication,  but  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain other  eperadun  &     1^13] 

But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perosp- 
tion,  is  as  difficult  to  be  comprehended  as 
tlie  things  which  we  pretend  to  explaiTi  by 
il.  Twu  thuigs  may  be  in  contact  witliout 
any  feeling  or  perception;  there  must 
therefore  be  m  the  percipient  a  power  to 
fed  or  to  peroeivek  How  thn  power  is  pro> 
duoedy  and  how  it  operates,  ia  quito  beyond 
the  rsM^  of  our  knowledge.  As  little  can 
we  know  whether  tliis  power  miint  be  limtlsd 
to  things  preaenty  snd  in  eontuct  with  ua, 
Nor  can  any  man  pretend  to  prove  tliatthe 
Being  who  gave  ua  the  power  to  pereelve 
things  present,  may  not  give  us  the  powi^r 
to  perceive  ihingii  that  are  distant,*  to  re- 
member things  past,  and  to  conceive  tbingii 
that  never  equated. 

Some  phUosophera  have  endeavoured  to 
make  all  our  sensea  to  be  only  different 
modilieationa  of  touch  ;f  a  theory  which 
eervca  only  to  confound  thingi  that  are  dif- 
ferent, and  to  perplex  and  ilarken  things 
ttiat  are  cl  ear.  The  theory  of  ideas  resembles 
thi&p  by  reducing  all  the  operations  of  the 
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mnderntiiiding  to  the  pereeptko  of 
ideas  in  our  own  mind&  This  power  of 
pereeiTing  ideas  is  as  inexplicable  as  any  of 
the  powers  explained  by  it ;  and  the  eon- 
tisoit J  of  the  objoct  contribntes  nothing  at 
aU  to  make  it  better  understood ;  because 
there  appears  no  connection  between  oon- 
tigoity  and  perception,  but  what  is  grounded 
on  prejudices  diawn  from  some  imagined 
similitude  between  mind  and  body,  and 
from  the  supposition  that,  in  perception, 
the  object  acts  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind 
upon  the  object.  We  hare  seen  how  this 
theory  has  led  philoeophers  to  confound 
those  operations  of  mind,  whidi  experience 
teaches  all  men  to  be  different,  and  teaches 
them  to  distinguish  in  common  language ; 
and  that  it  has  led  them  to  inrent  a  lan- 
guage inoonsistent  with  the  principles  upon 
whidi  all  language  is  grounded. 

The  iatt  rdection  I  shall  make  upon  this 
theory,  is^that  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequences  of  it  furnish  a  just  prejudice 
against  it  to  erery  man  who  pa^-s  a  due  re- 
^rd  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  [216] 

Not  to  mention  that  it  led  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Plato  to  imagine  that  we  see 
only  the  shadows  of  external  things,  and 
not  the  things  theniselTes,*  and  that  it  gare 
rise  to  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  sensible 
tpeeiety  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  of 
dat  ancient  s^-stem,  let  us  only  consider  the 
fruits  it  has  produced  since' it  was  new- 
modelled  by  Des  Cartes.  That  great  re- 
former in  philosophy  saw  the  absurdity  df 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  coming  from  external 
objects,  and  refuted  it  effectually,  af^er  it 
had  been  received  by  philosophers  fomhon- 
sands  of  years ;  but  he  still  retained  ideas 
m  the  brain  and  in  the  mind.*!*  Upcm  this 
foundation  all  our  modem  systems  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  built.  And  the  tot- 
tering state  of  those  &brics,  though  built 
bj  skilful  hands,  may  give  a  strong  su^ncion 
Off  the  unsoundness  of  the  foundation. 

It  was  this  theory  of  ideas  that  led  Des 
Cartes,  and  those  that  followed  him,  to  think 
it  necessary  to  prove,  by  philoaophical  argu- 
ments, the  existence  of  material  objects. 
And  who  does  not  see  that  philosophy  must 
luike  a  very  ridiculous  figure  in  the  ej-es  of 
sensible  men,  while  it  is  employed  in  muster- 
ing up  metaphysical  arguments,  to  prove 
tiiat  there  is  a  sun  and  a  moon,  an  earth  and 
»  •«  ?  Yet  we  find  these  trulv  great  men, 
Des  Cartes,  Bfalebranche,  Amauld,  and 
I^tcke,  seriously  employing  themselves  in 
this  argument.^ 

Surdy  their  principles  led  them  to  think 

•  arrabovr.p  KS  ooL  l»,Mtc «-.H 
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that  all  men,  from  the  begimiing  of  Um 
world,  believed  the  existcneeof  thesttthiiig^ 
upon  insufficient  grounds,  and  to  think  that 
they  would  be  able  to  place  upon  a  more 
rational  foimdation  this  umvcrsal  belief  d 
mankind.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  all 
the  laboured  arguments  they  hareadvaneed, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  those  things  we 
see  and  feel,  are  mere  sophisms  :  Not  one 
of  them  will  bear  examination. 

I  might  mention  several  paradoxea,  wfaSeh 
Mr  Locke,  though  by  no  means  fond  of  pan^ 
doxes,  was  led  into  by  this  theory  of  ideas. 
[217]  Such aa,  that  the  secondary  qualities 
of  body  are  no  qualities  of  body  at  all,  Iwt 
sensations  of  the  mind  :  That  the  primary 
qualities  of  body  are  resemblances  of  oar 
sensations:  That  we  have  no  notion  of  dnr- 
ation,  but  from  the  succession  of  ideas  ib 
our  minds :  That  personal  identity  consists 
in  consciousness ;  so  that  the  same  indrri- 
dnal  thinking  being  may  make  two  or  thtfee 
different  persons,  and  several  different  think- 
ing beings  make  one  person:  Thatjod^ 
ment  is  nothing  but  a  pcrceptkm  oi  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  ef  our  ideas. 
Most  of  these  paradoxes  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  examine. 

However,  all  these  eonsequenees  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  ideas  were  toleraUe,  eonpared 
with  those  which  came  afterwards  to  be  dia- 
covered  by  Berkeley  and  Hume: — That 
there  is  no  material  world :  No  abstiatet 
ideas  or  notions :  That  the  mind  is  only  a 
train  of  related  impressions  and  ideas,  with- 
out any  subject  on  whidi  they  may  be  im- 
pressed :  That  there  is  nother  spaee  nor 
time,  body  nor  mind,  but  impresaioDS  and 
ideas  only :  And,  to  sum  up  aO,  That  diere 
is  no  probability,  even  in  demonstration  it- 
self, nor  any  one  proposition  moffe  prohahle 
than  its  contrary. 

These  are  the  noUe  fruits  which  haTe 
grown  upon  this  theory  of  ideas,  since  it 
began  to  be  cultivated  by  skilful  haadsL  It 
ii  no  wonder  that  sensible  men  should  he 
disgusted  at  philosophy,  when  such  wild 
and  shocking  paradoxes  pass  under  its  name« 
However,  as  these  parsdoxes  have,  with 
great  acnteness  and  ingenuity,  been  dedneed 
by  just  reasoning  from  the  Uieory  of  Ideas, 
the^  must  at  last  bring  this  advantage,  that 
positions  so  shocking  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  and  so  contrary- to  the  dedaions 
of  all  our  intellectual  powers,  will  open  men*s 
e%-es,  and  break  the  force  of  the  prejndiee 
which  hath  held  them  entangled  in  that 
theory.    [218] 

CHAPTER  XV. 

▲COOCNT  OP  TBS  8T8TSM  OP  LKIBNnX. 

Thirs  is  yet  another  s^-stem  concerning 

perception,  of  which  I  shall  give  some  ac- 

[«1 6-218] 
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county  l>Muii«  of  the  fune  of  liA  author.   It 

b  th«  mv^ttiioti  of  tbe  &moufl  G^^mmn  phU 
kiflo^lier  Lcibnitr^t  whO|  whUe  lie  lived,  hM 
Ib^  Unit  tUDk  amoitg  tbe  G^rmAiu  In  ^1 
]^rt*  of  pbilofloph^j  as  woll  a«  is  loftthe- 
tnatice,  in  junHprudeoce,  in  the  knowledge 
of  iuittquHi«s,  atid  in  every  bmoch  botb  of 
scknoe  And  of  bteratuiH^  He  woa  liighly 
reapected  by  empexoia,  and  bj  mtuiy  kings 
Mid  prinoM,  who  beitow^e^l  upro  liim  eingu> 
1*7  marks  of  tbeir  eftteeiup  He  woa  a  par^ 
tiGular  ravomite  of  our  QncFQ  Caroline, 
oonaort  of  Oeot^e  IL,  witb  whom  he  coq> 
tmuod  hk  oorfe«poiidcnee  by  letters,  after 
ahe  came  to  the  drown  of  BritaiDj  tiU  hk 
dieath. 

Tbe  famous  controveray  between  him  and 
Iho  Brilkh  nmtheioa£icbini»«  wb  ether  he  or 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  waa  the  inventor  of  thnt 
noble  improvement  In  mathem&tica,  called 
by  Newton,  ihe  methtxt  tff  jftt^miw,  and  by 
Leibnitz  ihe  difffrcntiai  meiHoti^  engaged 
the  attention  of  tlie  mathc'Tnaticiaiia  in 
Europe  for  ^eTernl  yenrs.  He  bad  likewise 
a  controversy  with  tho  Icameil  and  judieioua 
Dr  Samuel  Claxkei  about  aev  eral  po^IntB  of 
the  Newtonian  phUo«opby  which  he  db- 
approved.  Tbe  papem  which  gave  occasion 
t4/ tfaia  conCraverBy,  with  all  the  repliea  and 
rpjaindeffi,  had  the  honour  to  be  transmitted 
from  the  one  pi^rty  to  the  Dtbcr,  tbrougb 
the  bandit  of  Queen  Carolinei  and  were 
afterwards  publlahecL 

W'lB  authority,  in  all  mat  Cera  of  pbiloeo'^ 
phy,  is  still  ao  great  in  moet  parts  of  Ger^ 
□lanj,  that  tbey  are  conaidered  aa  hold 
spiritSii  and  fl  kind  of  heretic^  who  diaaent 
from  him  in  anything,  [21(1]  Carolua* 
Woif)uB»  tbe  moat  volunittioua  writer  in 
pbiloaophy  of  this  ajE^e,  is  considered  aa  tbe 
great  int*jrpreter  and  advocate  of  tbe  Leib- 
nitj^ian  syitem,  and  reveres  as  an  oracle 
whatever  has  dropped  from  the  pen  of 
Lelbnit;^  This  author  propo^  two  great 
work*  upon  the  mind.  Tbe  firsts  wbicfa  I 
have  seen,  he  puhUsbed  with  the  title  of 
**  Psychologia  Enipiricaj  seu  Experiment- 
aJt8*^*i'  The  other  was  to  have  tbe  title  of 
*'  Feychologia  Bationalis ;"  and  to  It  be 
refere  for  bU  explication  of  the  theory  of 
Leibnit3£  with  rej^rd  to  Ibe  mind.  Bat 
whether  it  was  published  I  have  not  team- 
edt 

I  must,  therefore,  take  the  ^ortaeoount 
I  am  to  give  of  tbia  system  from  tbe  writ* 
ings  of  Leibnit£  liimwlf»  without  the  light 
whieh  bia  lolapriitt  Wolhus  may  have 
thrown  npon  it* 

Leibmt3E  ootiodYed  Uie  whole  nnlverae, 


+  lliu  Hile  u  incorre*'*.     Ii  u  ■*|^Tciio1cisl«  Em- 
pirics ttiiitlMMla  tciEtiuArA  ^rtfactJitii,"  It^    Thd' 

of  tlie  mort  di»tlnig:iil4h<!ii;  wi»rltionittie  iiitdfeetof  an 
atithDr't«|wcuiitinni^  li  pceuUirt;  ^rUhK—l^^ 


bodiea  is  well  as  minds,  to  be  made  np 
of  monadfr— thut  is,  siinplo  substances,  each 
of  wbicb  b,  by  the  Creator,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  lift  existence,  endowed  with  oertain 
active  and  perceptive  powers.  A  monad, 
therefore,  i^  an  active  substance^  simple, 
w  ithout  parts  or  figure,  which  has  ^iUiin 
itd4-lf  the  po^er  to  product  ail  tbe  changes 
it  uiidergoee  from  the  beginning  of  its  ex- 
istence to  eternity,  Tbe  cbangee  which 
tbe  monad  uudcrg<}e9,  of  what  kind  soever, 
though  they  may  seem  to  us  tbe  effect  of 
c&ufles  operating  frotn  without,  yet  they 
are  only  the  gradual  and  sueeesi^ive  evolu- 
tione  of  its  own  internal  powers^  which 
would  have  produced  all  the  &ame  cliangee 
and  motioiiSf  altbougb  there  bad  been  no 
other  being  in  tlie  universe. 

Every  bunmn  soul  is  a  monad  joined  to 
an  organized  body,  which  organized  body 
consists  of  an  infiuii^  number  of  monads, 
each  having  Eome  degree  of  active  and  of 
p4!:rceptive  power  in  itself.  But  the  whole 
machine  of  tbe  body  baa  a  relation  to  that 
tiictnad  which  we  call  the  soul,  which  ll^  SA 
it  were,  tbe  centre  of  the  whole-     I'^^l 

As  the  universe  is  completely  filled  with 
mnnads,  without  any  chnem  or  vold^  and 
thereby  every  body  acts  upon  every  other 
body,  according  to  its  vicinity  or  d^tAnca, 
and  IE  mutually  reacted  upon  by  every  other 
L»ody,  it  follows,  says  Leibnitx,  titat  every 
monad  is  a  kind  of  living  mirror,  which  re- 
flects the  whole  univerfte^  according  to  its 
point  of  view,  and  rejiresents  the  whole 
more  or  teas  dxcrUnetly. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  this  pari 
of  the  system  with  what  waa  before  men- 
tioned—to wit,  tlmt  every  change  in  a 
monad  ie  the  evolution  of  its  own  original 
powers,  and  would  liave  hztppened  though 
no  other  aubstance  had  been  created*  But, 
to  proceed. 

There  are  different  orders  of  monads, 
eome  higher  and  others  lower.  The  higher 
orders  be  calls  dominaut ;  such  is  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  motiads  that  compose  the 
organised  bodies  of  men ,  an  Lmalit,  and  pbinta, 
are  of  a  lower  order,  and  subservient  to  the 
dominant  monads>  But  ^sery  monad,  of 
whatever  order^  is  a  complete  substance  in 
itaelf— indivisible,  having  no  parts  ;  mde- 
structible,  becnuaei  having  no  parts,  it  can- 
not perish  by  any  kind  of  decomposition ; 
it  can  only  pedsh  by  annihilatbn,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  God  will  ever 
annihilate  any  of  Ihe  beings  which  he  has 
made. 

The  monads  of  a  lower  order  may,  by  a 
regidar  evolution  of  their  powers,  rise  to  a 
higher  order.  They  may  succ^saively  be 
joined  to  organized  bodies,  of  various  forms 
aud  different  degrees  of  percseption  i  hot 
they  never  die,  nor  ceaae  to  bft  in  some  de- 
gree ac^ve  and  percipient* 
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Tlieitaitinii—iiHi  toafl 
I  frofcr  f»  tke  k^te* 
ue  fcTOHBia  acvflw     [231] 
Bf  x-ppergepdni  be-  aalen&LOfifr  i&at  dfr. 
fy»  ^  purcEpciieo  wteda  wriie<Ci^  »» it  wui, 
tj  wUdi  «e  art  enKie«i  cf 

I7  «Ue&  «e  ckB  reScci 

Ixhitare&ctfca.     Thtmaijia 
.htt  thHkm,  ptftaeiAffT  m 
deep,  sad  in  ■uot  a^taoos  cocakv  ta  ■§ 
vidh  tbfr  testes.  kK  e^<  tins  ap;  croef<k«. 
I  it '«  «tai  fifed  vith  a  maHatmit  di 
*  9bA  iinniirti'-4^  pet cjeysaoot.  of  vkidi 
vearv  iKt  coaadooL 

He  eonennes  tint  our  bodn  aad  iBai» 
are  vnitcd  in  mefa  a  manner  that  netd;<^r 
haf  aaj  ph jvieal  inflnmre  open  Thtt  other. 
Each  pefivnuB  afl  its  opettiona  hv  jcm  o«it 
internal  iprinp  and  poms  ;  jet  the  oper- 
atioaa  of  one  concapoDd  exactlj  vita  t&<we 
of  tbeothcrybjaprt-establisfaedhannonj;  , 
jnat  as  one  dock  mar  be  ao  adjusted  aa  to  | 
keep  time  with  another,  ahhoogfa  eaeh  has  . 
iu  own  moviag  power,  and  ndther  reenres  \ 
anj  patt  of  ita  mocioo  from  the  other.  ! 

80  that,  aeeorfint;  to  this  sjvtcm,  afl  oar  . 
pereeptaons  of  rr'^mA  t  bj^^ets  wonSd  be  the  [ 
same,  thoogh  ex'emal  things  had  nerer  : 
existed;  our  perception  of  tlKm  would  eon- 
tinne,  ahhooi^  bv  the  power  of  God,  thej 
should  this  mrjment  be  apn^Mlatfit      We 
do  not  perDeire  external  things  becansethcy 
exist,  bat  beeanse  tbesonl  wasoriginanj  so 
eonstitiited  as  to  prodnee  in  itself  all  its 
soeeeasire  dianges,  and  all  ita  suceeasiie 
perceptions,  independentlj  of  the  external 
objects. 

Everr  pereeptaon  or  apperception,  erery 
operation,  in  a  word,  of  the  soul,  is  a  neoes- 
aary  eonseqoenee  of  the  state  of  it  imme- 
diatel J  preceding  that  operation  ;  and  this 
state  is  the  necessary  eonseqneoee  of  the 
state  preceding  it ;  and  so  backwards,  ontil 
joa  come  to  its  first  formation  and  eonsti- 
totaon,  whidi  produces,  sncccesiTcly  and 
tpr  neeessarj  consequence,  all  ita  suooes- 
sire  states  to  the  end  of  its  existence; 
[222]  so  that,  in  dus  respect,  the  soul,  and 
•▼cry  monad,  may  be  compared  to  a  watch 
wound  up,  which,  haring  the  spring  of  its 
motion  in  itself,  bjthe  ^adoal  OTolation  of 
its  own  spring,  prodoces  all  the  sncceasiTe 
motions  we  obsetre  in  it. 

In  this  account  of  Leibnitz's  system  con- 
cerning monads  and  the  pre-established 
harmony,  I  hare  kept,  as  nearly  as  I  couM, 
to  his  own  expressions,  in  his  "  New  System 
of  the  Nature  and  Communication  of  Sub- 
stances, and  of  the  Union  of  Soul  and 
IkKiy  ;*'  and  in  the  several  illustrations  of 
that  new  system  which  he  afterwards  pub- 


of  exsefBaio4|fecB;  aadtai 
of  whseh  we  aie  BOt  4 


a| 
istoi 

Am  oatt«ck)cssDeas  ■»  tke  only  paau  hf 
wUek  wediseexn  the  of«>atioiis  of  onr awa 
Bcadsy  or  can  Ibnn  any  Mocioa  of  theaa,  asi 
<i|»fTatkM  of  Bu»i  of  which  weaieBSt  esa> 
£cioaft,iB^  wvknsiw  bo«  what;  aai  in  eall 
faftkei 

oljeecwij^Mtl 
he  peicoitBs  it*  No  i 
being  coBseaoos  that  he thiaka^  VThaii 
ate  not  eonsciatts  of,  camot  thesefcte,  with- 
cmt  nl^llopnetT,  be  falVrd,  cttbcr  pciceptaoM 
or  thos^  of' any  kind.  Aad,  if  wa  witt 
of  mind  of  wkaeh  we  are 
i  gire  a  name  to  aoch 

must  signify  what  we  baow  nothing  ahooL* 
[223] 

2L  To  fDppoae  bodiea  otganiaed  or  vn- 
Offganiaed,  to  be  made  up  of  imiiTasihin 
mopads  which  have  no  parta,  is  eoataiy  to 

all  that  we  know  of  body.     It  is  iiii mI 

to  a  body  to  hare  parts ;  and  ercty  pan  of 
a  body  is  a  body,  and  has  paita  alaoL  No 
number  of  parts,  without  extenaiQQ  or  figue, 
not  eren  an  infinite  number,  if  we  may  nan 
that  exprrsHifm,  can,  by  being  put  together, 
make  a  whole  that  has  extenaonand  ^guc^ 
which  afl  bodi««  hare. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of 
bodies,  to  ascribe  to  the  monads,  of  whidi 
they  are  supposed  to  be  compounded,  per- 
ception and  actire  foree.  If  a  philosopher 
thinks  proper  to  «ay,  that  a  dod  of  earUi 
both  perceives  and  has  actire  force,  let  him 
bring  hia  proofs.  But  he  ought  not  to 
expect  that  men  who  hare  understanding 
will  so  far  give  it  up  as  to  receive  without 
proof  whatever  his  imagination  may  sug- 
g«t. 

4.  This  system  overturns  an  authority  of 
our  senses,  and  leaves  not  the  least  ground 
to  believe  the  existence  of  the  objects  of 

•  The  ianguafe  in  which  Letboits  expreMC*  his 
doctrine  of  latent  modifications  of  mind,  which, 
though  out  of  consciousness,  iiianife»t  their  existenre 
in  their  rffbcts,  is  objectionable^  the  doctrine  itsrif  is 
not  only  true  but  of  the  very  highest  importaooe  in 
psjrchotofrjr,  although  it  has  nercr-yet  been  apprrci. 
ated  or  eren  understood  by  any  writer  00  phikaophy 
in  this  island.— H. 

[921-223] 
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»el1M^,  or  tb©  existence  of  wjjthing  vhicli 
depemla  lipoii  the  atiUmrityof  our  seiiw?s ; 
UiT  our  perception  of  obj^-ty,  ftocording  to 
this  eyatcm,  1ms  no  dt-petirjence  upou  fttiy* 
tbiog  enteFnal,  and  would  be  the  BAine  ui  It 
is,  6U{i[H>aing  e^trrruil  objecta  had  Ht^rer 
ex,klt?d^  or  Uutt  I  hey  werv  from  thb  moment 
ajinlhibteil 

U  ts  reiimrkAble  that  Leibnitz's  nysteTn^ 
thbl  of  Malebmnebe,  ani  the  common  syti- 
t«m  of  ideafi  or  images  of  external  objecta 
in  the  mind  J  do  bU  afrec  in  overturning  afl 
the  authority  of  our  flenses ;  fttid  this  one 
thing,  ae  long  a^  men  retjun  their  seuBes^^ 
Will  always  make  ail  theso  fijstems  tml/ 
ridieuToufi* 

5.  TIse  last  observation  I  ehaU  make 
upon  thiH  syistem,  which,  indeed,  b  e<]UfiiIy 
appUcabte  to  aJ I  the  systems  of  Percept mii 
t  bftvo  meadoQedj  10,  tbat  it  is  all  bypo- 
iheei%  mode  up  of  coDJeetun»  and  sup|io- 
eltiotw,  wtibout  proof.  The  Peripateiics 
supposed  feasible  tpedet  to  bo  oent  forth 
by  ibe  objeets  of  seuse^  Th#  modems  sup- 
puee  idefts  in  the  hrmiu  or  in  the  mind.  [  224  ] 
Malebfatielio  mpponed  that  we  pc^rceive 
the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  Leibnitz 
Buppooed  monads  and  a  pre-established  linr- 
mony ;  aiid  these  monads  being  creatures 
of  his  ovnt  makings  he  is  ut  Ubc-rty  to  g^ive 
ihvui  ^'hat  propertieii  and  powers  his  fiutcy 
nr^ay  fiu:gge;i^t.  In  like  manner,  the  Indian 
philipfioitlifr  supposed  that  the  earth  is  sup- 
ported by  a  huge  eleplmnt,  and  that  the 
elephant  sUmd»  on  the  back  of  a  huge  tnr- 
t«nac.* 

Sueh  mippofiitions,  while  there  h  no  proof 
of  them  offerer),  are  nothing  but  the  fietiona 
of  htimafi  faney  ;  and  we  ought  no  more 
to  believt^  them,  thiui  we  believe  Homer's 
fieiiuna  of  A  polio  *«  silver  boir,  or  SIinerva*9 
shield,  or  V  tuns 'a  ■j;irdio*  Sueh  lietiona  in 
|JOetry  are  agreei  jle  t^  the  mle^  of  art : 
they  are  intenilicd  to  please,  not  t*>  convince. 
But  the  philijecphers  would  hj  /e  us  to 
believe  their  fictions,  tJiough  tf  le  r  u^unt 
they  give  of  the  phenomena  of  oaf  ire  lias 
commonly  no  more  probability  .nan  the 
account  tltat  Homer  gives  of  the  pbgue  U3 
the  Grecian  camp,  from  Ajwllo  taking  his 
stattou  ou  a  ueighbonring  niouniaiu,  and 
from  his  stiver  how  letting  fly  his  swift 
arrows  into  the  camp. 

Men  then  only  begin  to  hsive  a  true  ta^te 
hi  philosophy*  when  they  liave  learned  to 
hold  hypotheses  In  Just  eimtetiipt;  and  to 
consider  theu  as  the  re^erie&  of  speculative 
meoi  which  will  nover  Imvo  any  similitude 
to  the  works  of  God. 


«  tl  ti  a  dbpulfld  paint  wlMhiir  t^htiHs  Witv 
•en«ii  la  litJ  EUonattiiiuteT  and  pre  nUMuiicd  har- 
■leaf.— [L 


The  Supreme  Being  has  given  ns  wttta^ 
intelligonce  of  bis  works,  by  what  our  eeuses 
inform  us  of  ejtternal  thingSp  and  by  what 
our  eonsciousaefli  and  refle^stion  infonn  us 
concerning  the  operations  of  our  own  nunda, . 
Whatever  can  be  inferred  from  these  com- 
mon informations,  by  just  and  sound  reason- 
ings is  true  and  legitimate  philosophy  :  hut 
wlr  jkt  wo  add  to  this  from  conjecture  U  all 
sf  unous  and  iUe^thnate.     [!£25] 

After  this  long  account  of  the  theories 
advanced  by  philoaophers,  to  account  for 
our  fiercepticm  of  eKtemal  objects,  I  hope 
it  will  appear,  thut  neither  AriiilotLe's  thi-ory 
of  sensible  species,  nor  Maltibranche^a  of 
our  aeeiug  things  in  God,  nor  tlie  common 
theory  of  our  perceiving  ideoB  in  our  own 
minds,  nor  Leibnii^s  theory  of  monads 
mid  a  pre-ebtablifched  h4irTnonyj  give  any 
satisfying  account  of  this  |iower  of  ihe  miuc^ 
or  make  it  more  Intelligible  than  it  is 
without  their  aid.  They  are  eotTJeetnresj 
ajjdj  if  they  were  truL%  would  solve  no  dL0|- 
cnlty,  but  riit»e  many  new  ones.  It  is, 
thereforOi  more  agri^eable  to  good  sense 
atid  to  sound  philoeophy^  to  rest  sutiKfied 
with  what  our  eon(44.<Li>tusne«s  and  attentive 
rdleetjon  discover  to  u&  of  the  nature  of 
|ierc4'ption^  thaii^  by  invent  Lug  hypotbeae% 
to  attempt  to  explain  things  wki«b  are 
above  the  roach  of  hunmn  nndeTstandtiS^ 
I  belie vc  no  man  b  able  to  explain  how  w^ 
pcrecive  ejitcmal  objects,  any  nioix*  thafi 
how  we  are  conseious  of  those  tluit  aj» 
hiternal*  Pertseptiou,  couiiciouaness,  me* 
luoty,  and  inuLgiuation^  are  alt  original  aud 
simple  powers  of  the  inind»  and  parts  of  its 
constitution.  For  this  reason,  though  I 
have  endeavoured  lo  shew  that  the  theories 
of  philosophers  on  this  suhjuet  are  ill 
grounded  and  Insufficieutj  I  do  not  attempt 
to  substitute  any  other  theory  in  tlioir 
phw^. 

Kvi:Ty  man  feels  that  pen^eption  gives 
him  an  inviueible  belief  of  the  existence  of 
that  whicli  he  perceives;  and  tliat  this 
belief  b  not  the  effect  of  reasoning,  but 
the  imuiediate  couseqnence  of  porception,* 
Wlieu  philosophers  have  wearied  them- 
selves and  their  headers  with  their  specula^ 
tions  upon  this  subject.,  they  can  neither 
strengthen  this  belief^  nor  weakeu  it  ;  nor 
can  they  aliew  how  it  is  pn>duced.  It  puts 
the  philosopher  siid  the  peasatit  ujion  a 
tevi'i ;  aud  neither  of  them  can  give  auy 
other  reason  for  btdleving  hk  sensos,  than 
that  be  finik  it  iiiiposelblo  for  hun  to  do 
otherwise,     [220] 


*   Td  in  tmmaliat^  pfteeii^itm  of  eEtfftui  lWlii«» 
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Havinq  liniBbed  what  I  intend,  with 
re^rd  to  that  &et  of  mind  which  we  oUt 
the  peroeptioQ  of  ftn  03i£ernal  object,  I 
|»ro««ed  to  ccnaider  another,  which,  by  our 
eoDStituiioiit  ii  eonjobed  wUh  perception, 
and  not  with  perception  only,  but  with 
m&D^r  other  n^cta  of  our  minds ;  und  that  in 
ienfl&tioii<  To  prevent  re^wtitioiiT  I  muRt 
lefer  the  reader  to  the  explication  of  thia 
woird  pren  in  Fj^^y  L,  chap,  i- 

AIhumI  all  tmr  perceptitms  hnve  corre- 
•ponding  sensations  which  conBtatitly  ne- 
«(nnpany  them,  and,  on  that  oeeouiit,  are 
^«ry  apt  to  be  eon  founded  with  them. 
Neither  ou^ht  we  to  expect  ilmi  the  Bcnn* 
ation,  aJid  its  correapondrng  perception^ 
ghould  be  diKtingiiished  in  common  Inn^ 
guage,  becsLuse  Che  pnrpoeea  of  comninn 
life  do  not  require  it-  Language  la  made 
in  serre  the  purposes  of  ordinary  eon  versa- 
lion  I  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
it  i»hou1d  make  dktinetions  that  arc  not  of 
common  OBe.  Hence  it  happens,  I  hat  a 
quality  perceived,  and  the  Bc^nsalion  cor* 
reepondin^  to  that  perception j  often  go  under 
the  >Rme  name. 

Thta  nuUce*  the  names  of  most  of  onr 
■emaitoiie  ambiguous,  and  thia  ambiguity 
hath  very  much  perplexed  pli  ilosophers,  1 1 
wiU  be  neoeesai7  to  give  some  instances,  io 
illuitiate  the  dutlnction  between  our  seua* 
BtlonB  and  the  objects  of  perception. 

When  I  smell  a  rt»«c^  there  is  in  this 
fvpenMli>n  both  seiuatton  and  perception. 
Til©  agreeable  odour  1  feeli  conaidered  by 
itself,  without  relation  to  any  e internal  ob- 
ject,  i«  merely  a  sensation.  [ 227 )  It  aflfec is 
the  mind  m  a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection 
of  the  mind  may  be  conceivedi  without  n 
thought  of  the  rose,  or  any  other  object. 
Thin  pen»ttion  can  be  nothing  elm  ihaa  it 
IS  feU  to  he.  Its  very  e^vence  conslste  in 
beiRg  felt ;  and,  fthea  it  is  not  felt,  it  i»  not. 
There  J**  no  difference  between  the  eensa' 
tion  and  the  feeling  of  it — ^thcy  a*»  aue  and 
the  same  thin;;.  It  is  for  thit  rMiOii  that 
we  before  ol^^nred  that,  in  sstlialion,  there 
ia  no  object  diatlnd  from  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  H  is  felt— and  thia  holds 
true  with  regurd  to  all  denizations. 

Let  na  nent  attend  to  the  perception 
which  we  have  m  smelling  a  rfnte.  Pt  rcep^- 
tion  has  always  an  exteriml  nhji  et ;  and  the 
libject  of  my  perception,  in  thi*  caae,  iathat 
quality  in  the  r«e  wliieh  E  diseern  by  the 
sense  of  smell  Obeerving  that  the  agree- 
able aeneation  is  nused  when  the  ro*e  ia 
near,  and  ceasee  when  it  is  reniovcd,  I  nm 
led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality 
to  he  in  the  rose,  which  Is  tlie  eanw  nf  thia 


sciisalion.  *rhts  quality  in  the  roee  is  the 
object  perceived  i  and  Uiat  act  of  ntY  mind 
by  which  I  have  the  oonvlctioa  ana  belief 
of  this  quaUty^  is  what  in  this  caae  I  oall 

perception.  ■ 

But  it  is  here  to  be  obserred,  thai  the 
sensation  I  feel,  and  the  qn^hty  in  the  roat 
which  1  perceive,  are  both  called  liy  the 
same  name.  The  smell  of  a  rose  is  th« 
name  given  to  both  :  so  that  this  nam**  liath 
two  meanings;  and  the  distii^iRhing  ita 
differrtit  meaningB  removes  all  perfilexity, 
and  enables  ua  to  give  clear  and  di«^inct 
anfiWej^  to  questions  about  which  philoso. 
phera  have  held  much  diftptite.'f 

Thu^^  if  it  is  asked,  whether  the  ranell 
be  in  the  roi>ie,  or  in  the  mind  that  fe^ela  it, 
the  answer  is  obvious  ;  Tliat  there  are  twn 
dllferent  tbinfls  signified  by  the  smell  of  a 
rose  ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  mind,  and  am 
be  in  nothirg  but  in  a  sentient  l>eing  ;  the 
oilier  is  tmty  nnd  prop4»rlj  in  the  rose, 
fiensation  which  I  r«*l  ia  in  my  mind, 
mind  is  the  sentient  !>eing ;  and,  as  th«  i 
ia  insentient,  there  can  be  no  sen  Elation,  : 
anything  reeeinbling  sertentiou  m  it,  [S 
But  thb  sensation  in  ray  mind  is  oeeasior:i 
by  a  certain  qisality  in  the  rose,  whicli  ia 
called  by  the  same  name  with  the  «enAaliciii, 
not  on  account  of  any  Bimilitude^  but  be* 
cause  of  their  constant  eoneoiniLaucy. 

AH  the  names  we  have  for  smells,  taatea, 
sounds,  and  for  the  various  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold,  have  a  like  ambignity ;  and  what 
has  been  said  of  the  smell  of  a  rof^e  may  \yn 
applied  to  them.  They  signify  both  a  i 
aliOD,  and  a  quality  perceived  by  means 
that  eenaation.  The  first  Is  the  sign,  tfi 
last  the  thing  signified.  As  both  are  con- 
joined by  nature^  and  -o^  the  pcirpo0»  at 
eommon  life  do  not  require  them  to  be  dis- 
joined in  our  thoughts,  they  are  lioth  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  name  t  and  thb  aai^ 
b]  gutty  is  in  be  found  iu  all  langtian%  b»- 
cauie  the  reason  of  it  extend*  to  aC 

The  sasie  ambiguity  is  fotmd  in  the 
names  of  tuch  diseaaes  as  are  indicated  by 
a  parUenhtJp  painful  ecnfiation  j  snch  as  th« 
tooihaehe,  the  headache,     Tlie  tootliaclie 

*  ThlA  pir^irriiph  ipfittri  to  tic  9v. 
Tfwal  "f  the  rto€!tj-(ric  of  nu  ifituiHv-  i- 

*ri»utfcoit,  (which  *«  iUeir  cvfinJtiveof  i>  ^ 

eHljf  dt'tcrTnlntd  by  m)'  na lure  Uf  tumr' 
li  mme  ntternst  quality  tvhlch  U  tlir  <i 

«eti«t)fiiit  mad  if  thli  quJkiitjr,  tbui  mAy  )kiu'\^  n  t/i  Jin 
ltii|«?n£«lrDED  Ui  pJlLTit  toe  ihe  oMfid  jirrrfirfxi  ;  ttttrn 
if  pctcrption  tint  mo   uct  InisaediatiHj'  <x>giiiiut#  tyf 

ti^  tirespt  m  on  iJuwyfitgry  mnmffy,  Dafcawgw. 

f  i  n  nHbnnce  t*  thto  ai^it  th»fonnirlrfjf  i^fiflf»oh«, 
1  BDAJ  fil3M?rTF  that  tht flkbtincf icn  a|  i^jijcviifr  Kfid 
□li!H«tiTeq'U#lili»  herv  vBfiucly  aifrtnrvrt.i,  Irait  brcn 
alrrdfilr  nritittiv    B«C<rtnt»lii»hrd  ii«    Arn-iU.      p 

ftH*^  (yAaion&h     Inn;;.  i, 

IflinT  ,    Wisk'h  il  tqiinllv  s  -  f 

ft>l   b,  iwlp*,— H 


[^^>7,^8l 
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Dignifies  tt  pttbiful  «eti»itloD,  wbioh  ean  only 
W  LI)  A  sentient  b^ing  i  but  it  BigtiEfi(?s  QJba 
A  (lisurittT  ill  the  bod^'i  which  lias  no  BiniUt- 
tude  to  a  eeiiEationt  but  m  OAturaLlj  €«iq- 
ucctetl  with  it. 

Prt!ss(u|;  my  hand  with  force  Agnan.^t  the 
'&bte,  1  k'tii  pain,  auri  I  feel  tlie  tftlile  tii  be 
^iril'  llie  jjmlIij  i^  a  sensation  of  iLu  iu»ndj 
and  tlicrv  id  JiQthing  timt  re»emb!i^  it  in 
the  table*  Thi^  hiuriln^use  U  m  tliu  table, 
imr  k  there  anything  rt^mbUng  it  in  the 
mind.  FeelinK  b  applied  to  both ;  lint  in 
a  different  seni^ ;  bsing  a  word  common' to 
the  aet  of  ecnsation,  ancl  to  that  of  perceiv^ 
iitg^  by  the  ««nBO  of  touchy 

I  touch  the  table  gently  with  my  hand, 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  smoiithi  liard,  atvd  cold, 
These  are  qualitieis  of  the  table  perceiwd  by 
touch  ;  but  I  pcreeive  them  by  tneau^  of  a 
«en^tiou  wluch  indicates  tbciu.  This  s<'UBr^ 
atiiin  not  lietng  minfulj  I  commonly  give  no 
attention  to  it.  [220 1  It  carr ic<;  my  thoujjht 
Immedtately  to  thij  tbiug  signified  by  it,  and 
\»  limli  forgot,  as  If  it  had  never  been«  But, 
byrtpefttlng  it,  and  tuming  my  attctttloo 
1(1  It,  mnd  iSitnietiug  tny  thoufht  from  the 
thing  signified  by  it,  I  find  it  to  be  mert-ly 
a  tyviistitiiouj  and  that  it  bas  no  eimititude  to 
the  hurdncsa,,  snuxithness,  or  coldui^aa  of 
the  Uibk,  which  niv  lignJAed  by  it. 

It  i&  indeed  difficult,  at  iTr»t,  lo  disjoin 
things  In  onr  attention  wbictt  hsive  always 
been  conjuined,  a«d  to  mnke  tba!  uti  ub|t;et 
of  roflcetion  which  never  was  no  twfore ; 
bill  wome  palu»  and  pmcticc  will  uvi?rcome 
thia  dif!!culty  in  iboac  who  liavo  got  the 
habit  of  rcBecting  on  the  operation  b  of  their 
own  minda. 

Althdiugli  the  present  sobjeet  leads  ub 
only  to  con;9iider  the  laen^tiona  wliidli  we 
have  by  uieane  of  onr  exteroal  eetise&i  yet 
it  will  serve  to  illuHtraie  wlmt  has  been  said, 
aud,  1  apprehend,  i»  of  itjiportflnce  In  itself, 
to  obBcrve,  that  many  optTuiionii  of  iniud, 
to  which  we  give  one  name,  and  which  we 
always  consider  a«  one  thing,  arc  complex 
it)  their  nature,  and  made  up  of  several 
more  dmpk  ingredients ;  and  of  these  ingre- 
dfentii  Beiia»t)oii  v«iy  often  mak^  one.  Of 
this  we  sliall  give  soTne  instances- 

The  sf  petite  of  hunger  includes  an  un> 
easy  eruEationt  tiud  a  desire  of  food.  Sens- 
ation and  defiiro  ore  different  act-B  of  mind. 
The  bkst,  frOTO  its  nature,  must  have  an 
object  i  the  firPt  baa  no  object.  These  two 
ingredients  may  always  bo  separated  in 
though t-^perhaps  Ihey  somctimea  are,  m 
rcfility  ;  but  hunger  includes  butb. 

Benevolence  towards  our  fcUow-ensaJwreii 
ineludea  an  agreeable  feeUng;  Imi  it  inebKlea 
also  a  deaire  of  the  happini-««  of  itihera. 
The  uncicnlfi  commotilv  eAU^^^l  it  desire. 
Many  modems  cbusk*  rjitber  to  cjbU  it  a  feel- 
tug.  '  Both  are  right :  and  ibey  r»nly  err  who 
e^ehirle  tiither  of  the  ingredienfea.     [^^0] 


Whether  tbcflc  tivo  ingredtenti^  are  neceft* 
snrity  eonnecleil,  is,  perbapB^ difficult forns 
to  deterieine,  there  being  many  neceeiiarf 
connections  which  we  do  not  perceive  fobs 
neces^^ry  s  but  we  can  disjoin  them  in 
th^Hjght.  They  ore  different  acta  of  the 
mind. 

An  uneasy  feeling,  and  a  desire^  arc,  in 
like  nuuincr,  the  ingredients  of  maJevotent 
afTcctionn ;  aueh  aa  tnatice.  envy,  revenge 
Tlie  pa^on  of  fear  includes  an  unetisy 
seuaation  or  feelioP)  and  an  opiuion  of 
danger ;  and  hope  is  msde  up  of  the  ct>n« 
tmry  in^reditfnts*  \V^hen  we  h»*or  of  % 
heroic  a<rtion^  the  Bcntinient  which  it  misea 
in  our  mind,  Is  made  up  of  vartf#us  ingro- 
dients.  There  ts  in  it  an  agreeable  feehugp 
a  benevolent  affection  to  the  perston,  and  & 
judgnicnt  or  opiuiim  of  his  luerlL 

If  we  thus  analyse  the  vicrioiis  operations 
of  our  minda,  we  ahatl  find  thikt  many  of 
tbctn  which  we  consider  as  perfeetlyiiai  pies, 
because  we  have  been  aeeustomed  to  call 
them  by  one  name,  are  compounded  of  more 
simple  ingredients  I  and  that  scnuation,  or 
feclingf  li^ileb  ia  only  a  men?  refined  kind 
o^  sensution,  makes  one  ingredient,  Hot 
only  in  the  perception  of  external  objects, 
bitt  in  niost  operutions  of  the  mind* 

A  small  degree  of  refjectiun  may  satisiy 
Ua  that  tlie  number  and  variety  of  our  sens- 
attons  and  feelings  is  pnxligious;  for,  to 
omit  all  thote  which  accijinpany  our  appo- 
titefi.  passions,  and  jtl^cctioos,  our  moral 
Beniin;ents  and  fientinients  of  taste,  even 
our  external  senses,  funii^ih  a  great  variety 
of  sen^tioim,  diJfcring  in  kmd,  and  almoiat 
in  every  Mnd  an  endless  variety  of  degrees. 
Every  variety  we  dbcem,  with  regard  tu 
taete,  emell^  sound,  colour,  licatT  and  cold, 
and  in  the  tangihlc  qualities  of  bmlies,  in 
indicated  by  a  sen  sal  ion  corresponding  to 
iL 

The  tnost  general  and  the  most  import- 
ant dlvi^itj^u  of  our  sensations  and  feelings, 
is  into  the  agrGeabtc,  the  disagreeable,  and 
the  iniliJfercnt.  Everything  we  call  plea- 
sure, liappiness,  or  enjcrymcnt,  on  the  one 
hand ;  aud,  on  the  other,  everything  we 
eall  misery,  pain,  or  uneastncBSt  is  sensa- 
tion or  feeling  ;  for  no  man  can  for  the  pre- 
sent be  more  happy  or  more  mL^rable  than 
he  fi?els  himself  to  be*  [2311  He  cannot 
he  deceived  with  regard  to  the  enjoyment 
or  suffering  of  the  present  moment. 

But  T  apprehend  that,  besides  the  scna> 
ations  tlmt  are  either  agreeable  or  dlKigrce- 
ablc,  thi^re  is  still  a  greater  unmL^^r  that 
are  indilferenl,*  To  thcAe  we  give  so  little 
alteutiofi,  that  they  liave  no  name,  and  are 
immediately  forgtH,  as  if  tney  bad  never 
been ;  and  it  require  attention  to  the  ope- 


*   Tim  U  s  potnt  In  dtsi^tc  unong  |ih1toAy|»b«n 
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falioiu  ol  «»ur  mmtli  to  be  ooDYioced  of  thulr 
exiiteneeL 

For  thia  end  we  may  obaerre,  tlut,  to  a 
gdod  ear,  erery  bunmn  Toice  is  dkimgukh^ 
able  from  all  others.  Some  roiocs  are  plea- 
eaut,  some  disagreeable  ;  but  ihe  far  greater 
part  can  DeitJic-r  btj  told  to  be  oii/d  nor  the 
other.  The  ■ame  thing  lOaj  be  said  of 
other  souiids,  and  no  less  of  taj^tcs^  sniells^ 
and  colouis  i  and,  if  we  consider  that  our 
Moses  are  ia  etmtiaual  exercke  while  we  turs 
awake,  ttat  some  seiiaatiori  attends  every 
object  Ihey  present  to  u&,  and  that  fiuniJiar 
objects  seldom  raise  any  emotbn,  pleaaaot 
or  painful,  we  shall  see  reasoiL,  besides  the 
affieeaible  and  (^sogreeabk,  to  adroit  a  third 
c&ffi  of  aensatloos  that  may  be  called  m- 
different. 

The  fletisatioDs  that  are  itidiff?rent,  are 
far  from  being  uaeleaiL  They  aerye  oa 
signs  to  dii^tiiiguiah  thingu  tliat  differ ;  and 
the  Lufermation  we  liaise  coneeminur  thixiga 
external,  cornea  by  their  means.  Thus,  if 
a  man  had  no  ear  to  receive  pleasure  from 
the  hamiouy  or  melody  of  eoimdai  he  would 
fttill  fiud  the  sense  of  bearing  of  great 
nlility.  Thoi^h  sounds  give  him  neither 
pleasure  nor  pun  of  iljomj^c-lvefsi,  they  would 
give  him  muoh  useful  iuforniiation  ;  and  the 
Like  nmy  be  said  of  the  sensatioiia  we  have 
by  all  the  other  senses     [2321 

Am  to  the  aeneatious  and  feeungta  that  are 
■groeablo  or  diiagr^eable,  they  diifer  maeh 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  Idnd  and  in  dig- 
uityi.  Some  belong  to  the  animal  part  of 
our  nature,  and  are  common  to  ua  with  the 
brutes ;  othera  belong  to  the  rational  and 
moral  part.  The  first  are  more  properly 
called  teniafionj ,-  tfa«!  last^  /  eUngj,  The 
E>ench  word  t^mtimgnt  Is  common  to  both,* 

The  tntfUitlott  of  nature  in  them  is  for  tLe 
most  pari  obvious,  and  well  des^^r^ing  our 
notiee.  It  his  been  beautifully  illufitrated 
by  a  very  i?let!jant  French  writer,"  in  his 

The  Author  of  Xature,  iniheilbtribution 
of  agreeable  and  ^mtufui  feeliiigH^  hatli 
wisoly  and  L>enevoleutty  cfin»u!ted  the  good 
of  tho  human  specits,  and  hath  eyen  shewn 
US,  by  the  same  uiisans,  what  tenor  of  con- 
duct we  ought  to  hold.  For,  Jfr^(,  The 
painful  a«uuatkina  of  the  animal  hind  are 
admonitions  to  avoid  what  would  hurt  ub  ; 
and  the  agreeable  sensations  of  this  kind 
invite  us  to  those  actions  that  are  oeeeHiary 
to  the  presiervfttifin  tif  the  ludiTidual  or  of 
the  kkid.  Stcondijff  By  the  same  means, 
nature  in  rites  ns  lo  moderatd  bodily  excr- 
cifke,  and  admonuihes  us  to  avoid  idleness 
and  luactiviiy  on  the  one  handi  and  ex^ees- 
tivu    labour    and    fatj^e    on   the    cither. 


»  iofoa    Kretict)  fihiltmofilipri,  hIimw   llpkl^   h4t« 
^litffliHfd  ihe  «Siin»ctiem  o(  wmifmctit  euA  n'n4<itn>n. 

t   l^rtmqiiv  An  PvuUlf.— IL 


Thirtii^^  The  moderate  exercise  csf  mil  out 
rational  powers  pvea  pleasore.  f^aMri/kl^^ 
Every  s[»e4^ieB  of  beauty  ia  beheld  witul 
pleasure,  and  every  species  of  drfonDcity 
with  disgust ;  and  we  shall  6nd  all  ih&t  we 
call  beautiful,  to  he  somelhing  ^tliiiab|«  or 
useful  ill  itself,  or  a  sign  of  someihtng  tliai 
is  estimaljle  or  usefuU  Ftfthly^  Tlie  bene- 
volent aBVctions  are  all  aeoompaiiled  witii 
au  agreeable  feding,  the  malovolent  wiUt 
the  contrary.  And,  f  t>i^%  The  highest, 
the  noblest,  and  most  durable  pleasure  ts 
that  of  doing  weU^  and  acting  tlie  |>art  th^t 
be^jnies  ns  ;  and  the  inoftt  bitter  and  p:MU* 

ful  sentimen  t^  the  j  nguisli  an  d  r  ^  "  " -  <  f 

a  gttilty  eonBcienCTj,      These  dI' 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  :  i 

the  distribution  of  our  painful  aud  \ 
able  sensations  and  feelings^  are  illnetrat 
by  the  author  last  mentioned^  bo  ele|^ntl| 
and  judiciously,  that  I  shall  not  atte»i|it  to] 
say  any  till  II  j^  upon  them  after  bhn.    [233] 

I  ahall  cijnclude  this  chapter  by  obsenr-. 
ing  tliat,  as  the  confounding  our  eenaationa 
with  that  perception  of  external  obiacts 
which  is  constantly  conjoined  with  tbein, 
bas  been  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  errom  j 
arid  false  theories  of  phUnsopbers  with 
gard  to  the  senses ;  so  the  distinguisbltifl 
these  operations  seems  to  me  to  h«  tbu  f 
tliat  leads  to  a  right  nnderBtauding  of  botl 

Sensation,  taken  by  itself^  impUes  neitb 
the  conception  uor  belief  of  any  ^xU 
object.     It  supposes  a  sentient  being, 
a  certain  manner  m  which  that  betn^ 
affected  ;  but  it  supposes  no  more.     F« 
eeptjon   iinpUes  an  immediate  ooqt^^'^ 
and  belief  of  eomeihuig  e3tt< 
thitig  diiferenC  both  from  the  mind  tfa 
perceives,  and  from  tlie  act  of  perceptk 
Things  so  different  in  their  nature  oagliil 
to  be  distlnguialied  \  but,  by  our  consljio^ 
tion,  tbcy  are  always  united^     Evvi^  W~ 
feretit  perception  is  eon  joined  with  a  flensR- 
tiou  that  is  proper  to  it.     The  one  is  tibe 
sign,  the  other  the  thing  signilied.     Tbejr 
dmlesce  in  our  imagination.     They  ar«  s^|- 
nifled  by  one  name,  and  are  considett^d  an 
one  flimple  operation.     The  purpoHcs  of  \Wm\ 
do  not  rtxjuire  them  to  be  d^tinguiahed. 

It  is  the  philo»opher  alone  ^bo  bos  occa- 
sion to  distinguinh  ihem,  when  ho  woahl 
analyse  the  operation  componnded  of  thoin. 
But  he  has  no  eas^plcion  that  there  ia  any 
compoflition  in  it ;  and  io  diBcovcr  thb  re. 
quires  a  degree  of  ri'fleetion  which  has  be«*a 
too  Httle  practised  even  by  philosophers^ 

In  the  old  philosophy,  sensation  and  per* 
ception  wore  perfectly  confounded.  The 
sensible  spevtes  coming  from  the  object^  and 
impressed  ufion  the  mind,  was  tbr  whole ; 
and  you  might  call  It  sensation  or  percep- 
tion as  ^fm  plsased* 

•  'fhlt  ki  not  corfeet ;  ^>T,  tn  the  tflitincljon  of  th« 
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D«a  GftFles  ftfid  Lodce,  attendiEig  mote 
tii  the  oponlloiifl  of  iheir  owm  mtnd%  ray, 
tliAit  the  semstkiiw  by  which  we  have  notice 
of  seeandary  qualititii  have  no  re^nibknoe 
Um  luiy  tiling  that  pertaina  to  Itody  ;  but  they 
did  nQtBeotbatthi^  might,  with  equ&l  justice, 
be  Applied  to  tbe  prfoi&ry  quolttiea.  [234] 
Mr  Ltickem&tiitairtfljthAt  the  eettflatiooB  we 
hftve  from  priQmry  qualities  are  resein- 
bUmc^fi  of  those  qualltjeeu  Tbb  Eihewe  bow 
\iy  thd  most  iiigeutcius  men  niay  err 
I  regan]  to  the  opemtuitis  of  their  miiida. 
i  mxiHl,  mdi^y  be  ikcknuwledged^  that  it  is 
mueh  eoMer  to  have  a  dbtioct  ootion  of  the 
feeoBttioiS^Hi  that  belong  to  secondary  thani 
€l  tluMO  lluit  bebng  to  the  primary  quali- 
The  readon  of  this  wiiJ  appear  iti 
Uie  QeiEl  ohapter. 

^  Biie«  had  Mt  Lwke  atteuded  v^nth  aiifiS^ 
eknt  aeeursey  to  the  senaatbnsi*  which  he 
warn  otery  day  luid  every  hour  reeeivhsg 
firom  primary  i|UAlttieSj  he  would  have  ^en, 
tliaC  they  can  aa  little  re«eniblo  any  quality 
of  an  inaiii  mated  bein^  ue  pain  can  resemblo 
a  cuIh!  Dr  a  cirete. 

Wliat  had  escaped  ihia  iagtiiiiiittfi  philo-^ 
hopher,  waa  clearly  dUieertieS  by  Biabop 
Befkfiley.  He  had  a  jitgt  n ration  of  Bcnsa- 
ttona,  and  aaw  that  it  wom  itupoBsible  that 
uaytbing  in  an  insentient  bobg  eould  re- 
nemble  Uiem  ;  A  thing  «o  evident  in  itself, 
that  it  seenta  wonderfid  that  it  should  have 
been  so  long  unkiiuwu. 

But  let  u»  atteud  to  the  conseqaonee  of 
this  diatxj  very  Philosopheirs,  as  wot  1  as  the 
vulgBj-,  bad  been  accuBtamed  to  comprehend 
both  aeusatiua  and  pereeptton  under  one 
□ame,  and  to  coutiider  them  aa  one  uiieom* 
pounded  operatioQ.  Philoiuiphers,  oven 
more  thsi^n  the  vulgar,  gave  the  natne  of 
iM^nsation  lo  the  whole  operation  of  the 
waises ;  and  all  the  notions  we  hare  of  rna- 
tedal  things  were  called  ideas  of  Bensatton. 
T\m  led  Bi^iop  Berkeley  to  take  one  in- 
gredleiil  of  a  complex  operatiqa  for  the 
whole;  andp  having  clearly  di^overed  tlie 
nature  of  eousation,  taking  it  for  granted 
tbat  aU  that  the  senses  present  Co  the  cniDd 
is  tenaitbn,  which  can  baTe  no  resemblance 
to  anting  mftteml,  ho  ix»neluded  that 
there  ta  no  matmU  world.     [3351 

If  the  isnaei  fbmiahed  us  with  no  roat«- 
riak  of  thought  hut  «ejjsatioos,  his  condti. 
MOH  miUtt  Ix'  Just ;  for  no  »en»ati(iQ  can  give 
m  tb«  ecineeptton  of  inateriai  thiag»,fki'  leaa 


bur. 


I'll  l'*l"i»jf  to  tlw  w- 
■  i^niK'l   liii^liOdl   xni  IM 

obfl^rnrtf  lii  ii  the  trroi 


any  argument  to  piiove  their  extBctenee,  Bntt 

if  it  is  tfue  that  hy  out  aenaes  we  have  not 
only  a  variety  ttt  sensations,  but  likewise  a 
conception  and  an  uninedlate  natural  con- 
vietion  of  external  objects,  be  r^msons  frt)ni 
a  £alse  sapposition,  and  his  arguments  fall 
to  the  ground  * 


CHAPTER  XVII, 
OF  THKOBlKTmoppiacRPTJuTf ;  A^rn,  piiuit, 

QW  FRIMAaV  ANn  S8CONDARV  QUALtTla?. 

The  objects  of  perception  are  the  various 
qualities  of  bodies.  Intending  to  treat  of 
these  only  in  general}  and  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  expUun  the  notiona  which  our  senses 
gire  us  of  tbom,,  I  begin  with  the  diatinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  quaUtiefi, 
Th^ve  were  distinguished  very  early*  The 
Peripatetic  e\'^em  confounded  them,  and 
left  no  difference  The  distinction  was  again 
revived  by  Deft  Carti^  and  Locke,  and  a 
second  time  ab<4iitheJ  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume^  If  the  rv^l  ft^undation  af  thi^  di^ 
tiuctioQ  can  be  pointed  out,  it  will  eeaLle  ns 
to  account  for  the  v&rkma  resolutions  in  the 
Hentiinents  of  pliilosophera  concerning  it- 

Kvcry  one  knows  that  extension,  diviai- 
biUty,  HgurCj  motion,  solidity,  hardnem, 
softness,  and  Auidltyj  were  by  Mr  Loeke 
called  prlmaif  qt^kie$  uf  bt^dt/  f  and  that 
sound,  colour,  ti^le»  smell,  and  heat  or  cold, 
were  <^led  ieeontiaty  <^wititu^^  la  there  a 
just  (bnndaiion  for  thb  distinction  ?  Ii^ 
there  anything  common  to  the  primary 
which  belongs  not  to  the  aeeundary  ?  And 
what  is  it  ? 

I  answer.  That  there  appeats  to  me  to  be 
a  real  foundation  for  tho  distinction  ;  and  it 
is  this— that  our  sensee  give  us  a  direct  and 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  primary  qualitiea, 
and  inform  us  wliat  they  axe  in  themselves.i' 
But  of  the  secondary  qualities,  our  sensea 
give  Its  only  a  relativo  and  obscure  notion, 
[2M]  They  inform  ns  only,  that  they  are 
quahtiea  that  affect  us  in  a  certain  manner 
— that  is,  produce  In  ns  a  oertalu  sensation  ; 
but  aa  to  what  they  are  in  themsetyea,  oar 
senaes  leave  tis  in  the  dark,^ 

In  wtfawncc  Ut  the  pt\tnw§j  quihcie«»  aihl  «jjr  **  rdtu 
Utv  mittotL^^  in  pwereua?  to  thu  ni,  u4jiiv.  iiokil 
faitiKit  tnead  thill  thr  f^Tuipr  nrv  i.i  *<x(h 

cngnitltc  fiietilll«t  f  ff*r  Ul^  .  I-t-iwix  >                        i  nil 

our  li«iEtttlodRP  !■  fri  .1'  ir*** 

gwe  uf  «  vitrrH  itJfil    .  i  a* 

riLiJBjiiilve*^  innl  ffifi-^rttt  c,^ 
rnrf«  i;u  .                  ' 

tiC4l  Wir! 

t  Thi 


■■   AlWiljft  411    tl34   IUV^['«  la.l)^iMii  VM^U  Vl.iH.1, 
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Every  laaii  eAp&bk  of  nsflecitim  nmy 
Cttilly  inCkfy  humieif  ttuit  ho  ham  «  |le^fl^etly 
ctcttr  ftnd  dtttinct  motba  of  exte-nf^bu,  divifti* 
biJUy,  Hgur*,  uid  mouott.  The;  ^uKdity  of 
ft  htuiy  meuia  no  more  but  Ihat  it  excLuden 
oilier  bodies  from  occupying  the  fiooie  pl&ca 
At  the  Mune  time  lUidn^as,  eoftneitii,  And 
fluidity  ure  dtlfut^Qt  degn^ea  of  colieBlon  io 
thi»  fmrtA  of  ft  body.  It  tei  fluid  when  it  has 
no  iK^nifibLt?  ctdieftiun ;  Boft,  when  the  cohe- 
nlon  £»  weak  *  und  1;ard,  when  it  h  fttraug. 
Of  the  caue€  of  this  cohesion  wo  are  ignor* 
ant,  but  th«  thing  itself  we  understand  p«r- 
f«ctlyt  being  iruniediately  mfonned  of  it  by 
tlie  HenBo  of  touch.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  of  the  prcnuiry' qualities  we  have  a  cl^u 
and  diniitiet  notion ;  we  know  wlmt  th^y 
are^i  thouffli  we  may  be  ignorant  ^  their 

}  ubuMi^rvpd^  farther^  fhiit  the  notion  we 
have  of  iirimary  qualities  ie  direct^  and  not 
niative  onfy.  A  relative  notion  of  a  thin^, 
iiS  vtrietly  spcAldiii,  no  notion  of  the  thing 
at  aU«  but  ent^  of  tatne  relation  which  it 
bi'ttm  to  Boinethltif^  ^Iw, 

Tliuaf  gravity  «<inictJ!iiii<<!iLgniru''4i  the  tend- 
vtn'y  of  boiliefl  towurda  the  earth  ;  some- 
timifi  it  ftignifiea  the  cause  of  tliat  tendeiwy, 
Whi?n  it  meant  the  firat,  I  have  a  direct 
and  diatinct  notion  uf  gpavity ;  I  see  it,  ftud 
fe«l  it*  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is  ;  but 
tlija  tendcDO^  mnnt  have  a  cause.  Wo  give 
flu  aunt  naaM  to  the  oitKe ;  and  that  canae 
hu  biMi  mn  object  uf  thnugbt  and  of  q>ecu- 
ktion-  Now,  what  notion  have  we  of  this 
c^uHe  when  we  think  and  reason  about  it  ? 
Il  ii  evident  we  tbiitk  of  it  ta  an  nnknown 
mmm^  of  a  known  vWvcU  Thia  la  a  relative 
notion  J  and  it  must  be  obficure,  b€cau«e  it 
dvc»  UB  no  coneeiitian  of  what  the  thing  is, 
mil  of  what  n^latlou  it  bears  to  something 
«>lms»  Every  rfllatton  which  a  thing  un- 
known bt-awT  to  scimetbing  that  is  known, 
may  give  a  rt'Iativti  Notion  of  it;  and  there 
arc  niaiiy  obji?ctii  uf  tJiou^ht  und  of  dis- 
eourse  of  whiQli  our  faoulties  can  give  no 
better  than  a  rekltve  no^oa.     [237] 

I  laving  prvmised  Iheae  things  lo  explain 
what  is  mi«nt  by  a  relative  notion,  it  is  €vt> 
dent  that  our  notion  of  primary  qualili^  b 
not  of  til  id  kind ;  we  know  whist  they  are, 
and  tH>t  lutrrly  wliat  reLition  they  brar  to 
flomethinK  (^be. 

It  ia  otherwtae  with  wcondai^  oualitiea. 
If  yott  tak  me,  what  ii  thai  qnaJity  or  too- 
<lia««tian  in  a  raee  wbieh  I  mM  i1»  imelL,  I 
MB  ftt  ft  Umm  to  anawef  diieetly.  Upon  k- 
ibclion,  I  find,  that  1  hare  a  diitinet  ttotMm 
of  the  a^rtsation  which  it  prodofiM  ia  mj 
namL  Bvt  there  amn  be  nothinf  like  to 
Ibii  ■anaatioti  in  the  rme,  bc^caa^^  ie  Is  in. 


mt  nttm  ti  ■»!  1>  •  .-H. 


fleutient.    The  quality  in  the  roe«  is 
thing  which  occaBionB  the  tteniiation  in  ino$l 
but  what  thai  something  is^  I  know  b<iL| 
My  senaes   give  me  no  informatiou    up 
thb  point.     The  only  notion*  therefore,  i 
eensesgiveis  this — that  fiinell  in  the  rose  j 
an  unknown  quality  or  modilieiittDn^  wUicbl 
ia  the  canse  of  oeooaion  of  aaeufialion  whielv^ 
T  know  welK     The  relation  which  ihl«  ttu* 
known  quality  bearE  to  the  ^nsAiidti   w  ttli 
which  nature  hath oonni^cted  it,  iisaH  I  leami 
from    tVie    Be  use  of  FmelliDfz:  i  but  tliia 
evidently  a  relatire  notion.     TJie  Mime  i 
aoniog  will  ftpply  to  every  secondairy  quiditj*! 

Thus,  I  think  II  appeana  lliat  there  m  a1 
real  foundatkin  for  the  distinction  of  pri'«l 
m&ry  from  secondary  qualifies;  and  lhai| 
tbey  are  distinguished  by  this— that  of  tbe 
primary  wo  have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and 
distinct  notion  j  but  of  th«  secondary  only 
a  rehitive  notion,  which  muni,  becauaie  it  is 
only  relative,    be  obscure ;  they  are  oon* 
ceivcd  only  as  the  unknown  caunes  or  ooea*  j 
flions  of  certain  BcnsationB  with  whkh  v«| 
are  well  acquainted. 

The  account  1  have  given  efthis  dititine- 
tion  IA  finiunded  upon  no  hypotbe^i^,  [23ti] 
Whether  our  notions  of  prinmry  qtiaUti^| 
are  direct  and  distinct,  tbo^c  of  the 
condary  relative  and  obscure^  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  which  every  m&n  may  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  by  attentive  refli>etion  upon 
them.  To  this  refleetiDu  I  appeal,  aa  thai 
proper  test  of  what  ha.^  been  advanced,  and 
proceed  to  make  some  reflectioni  on  tJiia 
subject. 

I  *  The  primary  qnftJities  are  neithef  i 
attons,  nor  anjthey  resembh^ncea  of  i 
ations.      This  sppciir*  to  nie  self-evidetltij 
I  btive  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  nf  each  i 
the  primary  qualilicA.     I  have  a  ek-ar  and* 
distinct  notion  of  sensation.      I  can  com- 
pare the  one  with  the  other ;  and,  whm   f 
do  f«o,  Tam  not  able  to  disiCem  p,  r  '   '    •* 

feature,  Scnaation  is  the  act  cr 
(I  dispute  not  which)  of  a  scuta 
Figure,  diviaihillty,  solidity,  art?  nLnth*?i»i 
acts  nor  feelingB.  Sensation  supposes  %\ 
MUtient  being  as  its  tuhjeet ;  for  a  s«m« 
tionthat  is  not  felt  by  son>e  sen  tic?  ut  bolnj^^l 
is  an  abeurility.  Figure  and  diviaihiliijfl 
supposes  a  siibj|ect  that  is  iigurcd  and  divi^l 
sible,  but  not  m,  aolbjse^  thai' is  fentknL 

2.   WehaTC  fiOftMOn  to  think  tfaa 
of  the  secondftiy  ^UftfiiiastesBiDble  anj  i 
adou.      The  absurdity  of  this  notion 
been  ekarij  shewn  by  Dcs  Cbrte*,  T 
■sd  mauy  modem  phOcFficirpbers.     It  ^ 
tmsl  of  the  anoeut  philoeophy,  and  is  i 
hy  many  imptiled  to  the  vulgar,  tnrt  «olf  i 
a  Tnl^r  error.     It  w  too  evidtieiit  tor 
pnd^  ilisl  the  vibratkins  of 
body  do  not  ttiianMe  the  sentttioR  of  n 
BArthe«0nvkiofaaodofowbody  the  i 
ntmefttDdL 
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3.  The  distmctxie^s  uf  oup  notions  of  pri- 
nm^  qtiiilities  prevenla  &l]  qne^tiooa  and 
^ipbtv  About  Ibejr  ttftture.  There  are  nu 
difiW«lil  opinions  ftiniut  thi?  nnture  of  ex. 
te&BioHf  figure^  or  Tnotion^  or  the  nature  of 
ati)f  fjrisiAfy  qunHty.  Thoir  nature  ta  mttn* 
ifcjil  to  our  ai^Hbe^T  and  cannot  be  unknown 
to  any  man^  or  tnlntfliken  by  him,  though 
their  eaiLBe«  may  admit  of  dkputie*     [23^] 

TJie  primary  qualities  are  the  object  of 
the  n^athematioii  scion c^es ;  and  the  difl> 
tinetnese  of  our  notions  of  them  enables 
us  to  reason  demoni^tnLtirely  about  thenn  to 
A  greAt  ex  ton  t.  Their  vnrioua  ni«Miifications 
are  precisely  downed  in  the  imagination  j  and 
thereby  cnjiable  ot  being  compared, mud  their 
retationt  determined  with  prectsion  and  cer- 
tainty* 

ft  is  not  so  with  ae^ondarj  qaalitiet. 
Their  nature  not  being  tnAiiifest  to  tlie  Benee^ 
may  be  a  pubject  of  dispute;.  Our  feeling 
inl'ijimid  u^  that  the  fire  ia  hot ;  but  it  dees 
ni»t  inform  us  vliat  that  Itent  of  the  lire  ii^ 
But  doe»  It  not  appear  a  contradiction ,  to 
Bay  we  kintw  that  the  fire  b  hot,  bnt  we 
know  not  what  thut  bent  is  ?  I  atiswor, 
there  ia  the  same  appcEnrtince  of  eontnt/iic- 
tiofn  in  m&ny  things  that  must  be  gran  ted » 
We  know  that  wini?  has  an  inebriattng  qua- 
Itty  I  but  we  know  not  what  that  quality  h^ 
It  In  true,  indf^sd^  that,,  if  we  bad  not  n^jme 
nation  of  what  ta  moant  by  the  bent  of  fire, 
and  by  an  inebriating  quality,  we  could 
affirm  nothing  of  either  with  ujidcTStand- 
ing.  We  have  a  notion  of  both  ;  but  it*Ls 
ooly  a  rebtive  notion.  We  know  that  they 
ore  the  cauxea  of  certain  known  effeett. 

4.  The  nature  of  flecondaiy  qtt&litiea  lA  a 
proper  subject  of  pbtlaftophical  dt^qtiii^ition  • 
luid  in  this  philoeo[)!ty  bai:^  niaije  some  pro- 
grew.  It  lioa  been  dbeovered^  that  the 
Benrsatkii  of  emdl  k  oceafiioncd  by  tht.' 
effluvia  of  bodies;  that  of  found  by  their 
vibration.  The  diErpoaition  of  Ixidiea  to  re* 
lieGt  a  pofttctilar  kind  of  light,  ocea^ioua  the 
aensation  of  colour^  Very  cnrtoitai  dtB> 
eoveries  have  been  made  of  the  natufi^  of 
heftt,  itnd  on  ample  field  of  discovery  in 
iheia  itihjeetH  remains, 

&  We  may  see  why  tho  fienflations  be- 
longing to  secondary  qualities  arc  ati  object 
of  our  attention,  while  those  which  belong 
ti*  tbfi  primary  are  not. 

Hie  Jirst  a  re  not  only  aigna  of  the  ah* 
|ect  perceived  J  but  they  bear  a  capital  part 
in  the  notion  we  fnnn  of  it.  [240]  We 
conceive  it  only  oa  that  which  occaMiona  auch 
a  tenBalton,  and  therefore  cannot  reflect 
upon  it  without  thinking  of  the  sensation 
which  ttoccasiona;  we  have  no  other  mark 
whereby  to  distinguiab  it.  The  thought  of 
a  aecondary  quaJity,  therefore*  nlwayn  car- 
riisB  oa  back  to  the  i»ensation  which  h  pro* 
dueea.  We  give  the  isame  name  to  bolhj 
and  are  npi  to  confound  thetn  togelhef. 


Buff  Imving  a  clear  and  dlatineteoneeptioii 
of  primary  qualities,  we  have  no  need^  when 
we  tlik^k  of  them,  to  reoill  Ibdr  aenBationa, 
When  a  primiiry  quj^lity  i»  perceived^  tho 
aenaation  immediately  Leu  da  our  thought  to 
the  quality  ^tgultied  by  it,  and  Ea  itself  for* 
got.  We  have  no  occasion  after warda  to 
reHect  upon  it ;  and  iso  we  como  to  be  aa 
little  acquainted  with  it  aa  If  we  had  never 
felt  it.  Thia  ia  the  ^oe  with  the  vernations 
of  all  pritnary  qualUieti,  when  they  are  not 
6u  painful  or  plea^ut  ui  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion. 

When  a  man  tnove«  hia  hand  rudely 
againat  a  pointed  hard  body,  he  feels  pakt, 
and  may  cosily  be  persuaded  that  this  patn 
is  a  sensation,  and  that  there  is  noihiDg 
re&cuibling  it  in  the  hard  body  :  at  the  ftamo 
tinie^  he  perceives  the  body  to  be  hard  and 
pointed,  and  he  Itnons  that  thcae  qimlitfai 
belong  to  the  body  only.  In  this  cn&c,  it  ia 
eat-y  to  distinguish  what  he  feels  from  what 
he  perceives. 

Let  hitn  agaJn  t<meh  the  pointed  body 
gently,  io  as  to  give  him  no  pain  ;  and  now 
you  can  hardly  persuade  him  that  he  fecta 
onythmg  but  the  figure  and  hardness  of  the 
body  ;  no  difficult  it  m  to  attend  to  the  ficns- 
ationfi  belonging  to  primary  qnaUtie%  when 
t  h  ey  arc  nei  ther  plea-aa  nt  nor  painf u  L  They 
carry  the  thought  to  the  external  object, 
and  immediately  disappear  and  are  forgot* 
^'ature  inteaded  them  only  aa  dgns;  and 
when  they  have  served  tbat  purpase  they 
vanish* 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  opinions 
both  of  the  vulgar  and  of  philosophers  tipon 
this  subject.  (24l|  As  to  the  former,  ft 
m.  jiot  to  be  expected  that  they  should  make 
distinctions  which  have  no  cotinection  with 
the  common  aflalra  of  life ;  they  do  not, 
therefore,  dinting uiah  the  primary  from,  the 
secondary  qimlities^  but  spc^k  of  both  13 
being  equally  quahti^e  of  the  external  ob- 
ject. Of  the  primary  qimlities  they  bats  m 
diBtinet  notion,  as  they  are  Immcdintcly  and 
distinctly,  perceived  by  the  senscR  ;  of  the 
secondary,  their  not  ions,  ai  I  apprehend^ 
are  confufied  and  indistinct^  rather  than 
erroneous.  A  secondary  quality  is  the 
unknown  cauae  or  occasion  of  a  well-known 
effect;  and  the  same  name  Is  common  to 
the  cauHe  and  (he  effect,  No»%  to  dts- 
tingoi&h  clearly  the  different  ingretlicnts  of  a 
complex  notion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
dilTermjt  mennings  of  an  ambiguous  word, 
is  ihs  work  of  a  philosopher ;  and  ia  not 
Uj  be  expected  of  the  vulgar,  when  thdr 
occas)ons«do  not  require  it. 

I  grouty  therefore,  that  the  notion  wliu*h 
the  vulgar  liavc  of  secontlnry  quuliticfl,  b 
iudifituiet  and  iimcc urate.  But  there  sc^^ms 
to  be  a  njiitmdjction  between  the  vnlgajr 
and  the  philotopher  ujion  this  subject,  and 
each  charges  the  other  with  a  grows  al»- 
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uuTdiiy,  TUe  rulgv  s&yi  tli^  fire  b  hot, 
And  siiow  Dold,  utid  sugnr  Bwcei;  &ad  ttiAt 
ic^  deny  this  m  a  j^roea  aljtaurdityj  and  cnti- 
tfa4tct£i  the  UiAtutDony  of  our  Beusea.  The 
phUoBopher  s&ys,  tlmt  hejit^  and  cold^  and 
sweeltklfle,  aiie  ELOthitig  but  seDsationa  ia 
our  mmde;  &tid  it  is  nhaatd  to  eonccive 
thmt  these  seasaltonA  arc  m  the  Hre^  er  in 
|h«  snow,  or  in  the  aiigan 

I  believe  tills  contnuliction,  hctween  the 
vnl^r  aud  tile  philciBoplicr,  m  mote  il|>parent 
than  real ;  atid  that  it  is  owing  to^  lui  nbuae 
of  Ungiuige  on  Ihe  fan  of  the  philosopher, 
and  to  Lndlstinct  tiotions  on  the  part  of  th& 
vulgar.  The  philoaopber  Bays,  there  b  no 
heat  itt  the  ^re,  meaning  that  the  fire  haa 
not  ihe  ^nsation  of  heat.  His  ni^tiin^  La 
ju3t;  and  the  vulgar  will  agree  ivith  hinii 
aa  aoou  a9  tbey  understand  hia  in  waning ; 
But  bii»  language  la  improper ;  for  there  i^ 
really  u  q^uality  In  the  Bre.  of  ^thich  the 
proper  n&tne  U  heat ;  and  the  name  of  heat 
ia  iitven  U)  thi^  qunlity,  both  by  philoeoplier^ 
and  by  the  vulgar,  much  more  frtijuentl)'  than 
to  the  iae  neat  ion  of  heat,  [24:1]  tliia  sfw.ch 
of  the  philtisupher,  therefore,  is  meant  by 
hint  In  one  Bense ;  it  ia  taken  by  the  vulgar 
la  another  sense.  In  the  a^Bie  in  whieb 
tliey  Uike  it,  it  h  iride«d  abmrd,  anil  ao 
Ihey  hold  it  to  be.  In  the  flense  tu  which 
lie  means  it,  it  la  irue  \  and  the  vtilgnr,  ob 
soon  as  they  are  made  to  understand  that 
wnee,  wUl  acknowWgie  it  to  he  true.  They 
know,  as  well  as  the  phlltiaophcr,  tlrnt  the 
ire  does  not  feel  heat :  and  thli  ia  all  that 
h«  means  by  saying  there  Is  no  h€»t  in  the 
fire." 

In  the  opiniotia  of  philo^ophera  about 
primary  aQd  secondary  qualities,  there  liave 
been,  ha  ivbib  before  obserredt  WT^ml  revo- 
lutiona»f  They  were  dlatloguiflhed,  long  be- 
fore Ihe  daya  of  Arieiollej  by  the  MCt  called 
Atomisii  :  anion};;  whom  Democrilua  made 
a  enpital  ^^nre.  Jo  those  ttmea^  Ihe  luuiio 
of  (jmMti/  Wiift  applied  only  lo  thoee  we  oall 
soL'omlary  cjnaliuca;  the  primary,  being  eon- 
sidered  ad  e*flentiid  to  matter,  were  Hi  ft 
ealled  qimlitiea,  J  That  the  atonia,  which 
they  held  to  be  the  first  priociptca  of  thinan, 
wore  extended^  solid,  tigured,  and  movable, 
there  was  no  ih.»ubt  i  but  the  queiilion  waa, 
whether  they  had  amefl,  tasle,  and  colour  ? 
or,  aa  It  was  ciiiiimaoly  expreaiied,  whether 
tbey  had  finalities  ?  The  Atomiata  main- 
tamed,  ihat  they  liaduot;  tliat  the  i|uali- 
ties  were  not  in  boJiea,  but  were  soxDethlug 
reniltiug  from  the  operiition  of  bodiei  u|Hia 
our  aenaes.  S 


'Otr  WAt  undentoMl  mid  trtlcU' 
jfitaiiiY  Attrilnitn 


It  would  aeem  that,  when  men  began  to 

apeeuLite  upon  this  subjeet,  the  primary 
qualitiea  appeared  so  clear  and  tnoaifest 
that  they  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  their 
eifcistence  wherever  matter  evisted  ;  but  the 
secondary  so  L^bscure  that  iLicy  were  at  a 
loBA  where  to  place  thenL.  They  uae^l  tbla 
comparison  ;  aa  fire,  whieh  ia  neither  ia  the 
flint  nor  in  the  Bteel,  ia  prodnced  by  their 
ooUision,  so  lh*.>He  qualities^  though  tiot  In 
btidiefi,  are  produced  by  their  impulae  iifHun 
our  senses.     [243  ] 

Thia  doctrine  waa  opposed  by  Anatullei^* 
He  believed  taate  and  colour  lobe  aubetau-^ 
ttal  forma  of  bodies,  and  that  their  8p^ie% 
as  well  aa  those  of  figure  and  motion,  ar« 
received  l>y  the  BeiiBQS.i- 

Id  believing  that  what  we    commonly 
call  taste  and  ro/at^r,  is  B'jniething   reaJly 
inherent  in  btidy,  and  does  not  depend  upon 
its  being  tasted  and  seen,  he  fol  lowed  iiatujr& 
But,   in  btiUevtng  that  our  seuBattona  of* 
taste  and  cobur  are  the  forms  or  spedca  of  < 
those  fjualities  reeeived  by  the  tenses,  lie  * 
followt^d  his  own  theory,  whieh  waa  an  ab- 
surd fiction. i-     Des  CnrtoB  not  only  shewed 
tlie  absurdity  of  senaible  species  received  bjr 
the  Benfiesj  but  gave  a  more  just  tand  more 
iiitelLlgiblu  acoouDt  of  secinidary  quail tiea 
than  had  beeu  girem  before.     Mr  Loeke 
followed  him,  and  bestowed  mnch   paitia 
upon  this  subject     lie  was  the  first,   I 
think,  that  gave  them  the  name  of  secondary  ' 
qualitjea^  which  has  been  very  gauendljr  ^ 
adopted,     lie  disttueuiKhed  the  Beusntion 
from  the  quality  in  the  body,  which  is  the 
cau$e  or  ocea^ion  of  that  sensation^  and 
shewed  that  tberw  neither  is  nor  can  beany 
similUude  between  them*§ 

By  thia  account^  the  souses  are  acquitted 
of  putt  mg  any  fiilbey  upon  usi  the  sensation 
b  real,  and  no  fallacy  {  the  quality  iu  the 
body,  whieh  Ie  the  tskum  oroocasion  of  this 
seiisaiiotv  is  likewise  real,  though  the  nature 
of  it  ia  not  manifest  to  our  aemiea  If  we 
tmpoie  upon  ourselves,  by  confounding  the 
ensation  with  the  quality  tlmt  occaaiona 
it,  this  ia  owing  to  rash  judgment  or  weak 
umleratanding,  hut  not  to  any  Mae  testi- 
mony of  our  sensBH- 

This  account  of  ^^econdary  qualities  I  take 

ipi,*aTioii<     TliiK  In  the  dlOWpitt  fortiii,  pdnUioni. 

^  Qt  fliomt,  he  loujfltt  the  grDuiHi  4j€ 
C{utr*<  cDluixn,  heat  liiiit  iMjId,  J$cf.    9tm 

,  s  Ik:  BtHin,  \  fl6  —  An-totlc  Df  Jnfim^ 
Ik  ^— i-A!cti    Dd    ^<rw«^/f*— SimjjSlciui   in    Pkpt. 

*  ArtiEotIr  sdTnlttcd  th*t  the  doctrine  Ih  q*irt1(w 
«M  irue*  <it  colpur,  t«it«,  ac ,  u  cur*  Ui{vMa,»»  hut 
notlrueof  l(i«o  *i  •»»  ^v-*^^*    Stx  Ik  ^n^mu 

J  'till*  ti  KOt  nNLlir  ArtitPtk>  doctnoe.->H, 
Locke  otdv  BAVd  s  new  rannlJ^  lo  o>1d  Ittn**, 
The  jlwt  aiwl  memd  m  Umi  wUHfrfwa^^memaanf 
dujiuin  ot  Ariitocle.  denoted  a  dlttlnettsD  ulniUiir 
to.bti^  '  ,i**(th,  ih*(  in  quttiUm— H. 

I  H  ,.j  ixHhinirwhldi  h«d  tiot  b<<Mii 

mmt  I  r<inln»t«il  !>r  Arbtfjlle  a.nd  Ui* 

f<iniHiftii*,-it 


chjip,xvik]         of  the  objects  OF  PEaCEPTION. 
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to  be  very  juai  $  and  if  Mr  L<wk0  bad 
Btcir|Pped  here,  lio  would  bare  \^H  Uie  mutter 
very  ol«&r.  But  hv  thought  it  ii«oeBsary  to 
it]  trodtice  the  theory  tit  ideftB^  to  expbun  the 
diHtiaction  between  primarjr  and  lecsonduj 
qUAhtics,  ikad  bjf  that  meAQS,  as  I  Uiink, 
perpkxed  and  darkened  it. 

Whfjn  philDfiophers  ftpeak  n^bout  ideas,  we 
mtQ  oft^ti  at  a  loss  to  know  inbut  they  moui 
by  thcm^  and  tnay  be  ii[rt  to  eu^peet  that 
they  arc  niero  fictional,  that  have  no  ^xmU 
«lie^  [2A'i  ]  Tliey  bjivo  told  u^  tZiAtf  by  the 
idanA  which  w«  hiLVG  imniediutely  frora  our 
acnaiest  thc*y  mcitxi  our  genBatiouH.*  THi!'^ 
indic'ed,  tkro  real  things,  and  not  fiettoiis. 
Wq  may,  by  ai^urate  att^entioii  to  them, 
know  perff?ctly  tlit^ir  niiture ;  and^  if  pliilo> 
MpllGFl  would  ke«p  by  this  moaning  of  the 
wotd  id§^  mhen  applied  to  tho  objcins  of 
ieiUK^  they  would  at  leHHt  1^  more  intclli' 
gible*  Let  upbear  bow  Mr  LtKske  e^pULios 
the  natui%  of  those  ideaa,  when  jLpptied  to 
primary  and  secondary  quolittes,  Book  % 
etmp  0,  I  7,  tenth  editiou.  "  To  diseover 
the  nature  of  our  id«aa  the  better,  and  to 
diecoiirBe  of  tlvsm  inMligibly,  it  will  be  eon- 
veutenl  to  dUtlugnlsli  them,  as  they  are 
ideasi  or  peroeptioiis  in  our  niiiid%  uid  «i 
they  are  modifications  of  matter  iti  the  bodiai 
that  cause  such  perecptionfl  in  na^  that  to 
we  may  iiot  think  {oa  perbape  naually  la 
dono)  that  they  are  eiuu^tly  the  images  nud 
rc^jiiibliLnceBofioiiiethmg  inhereut  in  the 
Bubject ;  most  of  thoee  of  eenaatioii  being, 
in  the  mind,  no  more  the  UkenaaB  of  aome* 
thing  existing  without  tia,  tlmi  the  names 
that  stand  fur  them  are  the  likene«Ba  of  our 
]dea«^  which  yet,  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt 
to  excite  in  ua," 

Thia  way  of  distinguishing  a  things  Jtrit^ 
as  what  it  is ;  and,  Kcojidiy^  aa  what  it  m 
not,  i%  I  ai^prehen4  a  *ery  extraordinary 
way  of  dkcoveriiig  its  nature.f  And  if  ideas 
are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  onr  minds,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  modiiications  of  mat- 
ter m  the  bodies  that  cause  such  pereep- 
tiooB  in  nS|  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
diacouree  of  tliem  intelligibly* 

The  diaoovery  of  the  nature  of  ideas  is 
earned  on  in  the  next  section,  in  a  uuLuner 
no  loitt  cxtraofdinmry.  **  What«oeVCT  the 
mind  pereeiirea  m  itscJf  or  is  the  iwimediate 
object  of  peroeption,  thought,  or  under- 
atjinding,  tittt  1  call  ideu  ,*  and  the  power 
to  produce  aJiy  idea  iu  our  miud,  I  eall 
quality  of  the  aubject  wherein  that  power 
ii.  Thus,  a  suowbtdl  liating  the  power  to 
piodtioe  b  us  the  Mma  ^  white,  cokl^  and 
fO^md^-tbe  powers  lo  pioduee  thoee  Ideas 


titigutfhi'd  thf  hfm  end  thd  fwtimg  f9€nUfH€»t,  ttuJti- 
tkuf    lUih".  ftfimir^  (|U4t]tia  \n  their  dactriiie  w« 

t  lliii  srid  MCDc  of  ihv  rvliowlng  ttttetum  en 
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in  US,  aa  they  are  hi  the  anowball,  I  caJI 
yua/ilier ;  and,  as  thoy  are  sensaiians,  ur 
perceptions  iu  our  understandings,  I  eaU 
Ibem  c^ea# ;  which  ideas^  if  1  s]»ak  of 
tfaena  sometinies  as  in  the  ihinj^a  themselves, 
1  would  be  understood  to  mexiu  thoae  quali* 
ties  la  the  objects  which  produce  them  lu 
us*''     [245] 

These  are  the  distinctions  which  Mr 
Loeke  thought  convenient,  in  order  to  die- 
eov^er  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  the  quali- 
tiea  of  matter  the  belter,  and  to  disc^iurse 
of  them  tntelllfibly.  t  believe  It  wtll  bo 
difficult  tr»  find  two  other  paragraphs  m  the 
essay  so  uu  in  tell  igi  ble.  Whether  this  la  to  be 
imputed  to  the  intractable  nature  of  Iden^ 
or  to  an  oseitaney  of  the  author,  with  whieh 
he  is  very  rarely  tOiiirgeablei  I  leiive  the 
reader  to  judge^  There  are^  indeed,  iNsve^ 
rol  other  passui^ies  in  the  same  chapter,  in 
whith  a  like  obiwurity  appears ;  but  I  do 
not  chuse  to  dwell  upon  them.  The  coa'^ 
elusion  drawn  by  him  from  the  whole  ia, 
that  primary  and  secondar}^  rjtialities  arc 
distinguished  by  thk,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
former  are  reaemhlanees  or  eopies  of  them^ 
but  the  ideas  of  the  other  are  not  resem- 
blanoee  of  thenio  Up«ii  this  doctrine,  I  beg 
leaTa  to  make  two  obaer^ationa* 

Firtif  Taking  it  for  granted  tlmt,  by  the 
ideas  of  primary  and  aeeondary  qualities, 
ho  means  the  senaatloiit*  they  exeite  iu  us, 
I  obserre  that  It  anpeara  etrfiago,  that  a 
sensation  shonld  be  the  idea  of  a  quality  in 
body,  to  which  it  m  acknowledged  lo  bear 
no  re^mbtiince-  If  the  sei^ation  of  soond 
be  the  idea  of  that  vibration  of  the  sounds 
ing  body  which  occasions  tt,  a  surfeit  may, 
for  the  same  reason,  bo  the  idea  of  a  fea^t. 

A  An^nif  obsematton  is,  that,  when  Mr 
Locke  aMnua,  that  the  ideau  of  primazj 
q ualit i es—  that  is,  the  sensations"  they  raise 
in  ua^arc  resemblances  of  those  qualities, 
he  seeiuB  neither  to  have  given  due  stten- 
tion  to  tboic  senjsations,  nor  to  the  nature 
of  sensation  in  ^eneffiU     [24ii\ 

Let  a  man  preift  hU  luind  against  a  bard 
body,  and  let  him  attend  to  the  sensation 
he  feelfl^  excluding  from  hia  thought  every 
thing  external,  even  the  body  that  is  the 
cause  of  his  feeling.  Tills  abatrnction,  in- 
deed, is  difficulty  and  seems  to  have  been 
little,  if  at  all  practised.  But  It  is  not  im< 
poeHible,  and  it  is  evidently  the  only  vfay  to 
uiidur^tAnd  the  nature  of  the  fiemsatiou.  A 
duo  attention  to  thia  senJia^n  will  ^tlafy 


•  Hett* »  forui*? ly,  Ivklt  mpm,  do*«  it  pp.  flUL 
9P0j  ArCi)  R«^  will  imhtt  ob  iirmfi  «,  ioo?t  timiira 
meaiving  to  the  ttrtti  StntiUum  thn\  Locki:  did,  and 
on  (Tbturliitiif  h\m  hy  that  ImiMiicti  mfmnirifr  Tiw 
l^tjbiiion  of  Locke  wiw  «|Uir.ileiit  fo  the  SaiMatton 
and  Fcr^epditfn  uf  H*i4.  U  ij  lo  be  ol»er*(si  tfiit 
I^ACke  dijl  net,  ^)ke  ihe  Carm^ifm,  4dLitin|ui»ti  the 
Idon  (corn^iindinif  to  lleid'i  IVrc^iAloR)  iiom  tht 
Feelint  {•entliwnt.icni  .tto)  coriopoiidiiii  to  Ktld'i 
Sencitidnw— H. 
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AT  n 


him  that  it  is  no  more  like  hardnesB  in  a 
body  than  the  fieoaation  of  soond  is  like 
▼ibration  in  the  Bounding  body. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  but  my  cooeeptions ; 
and  my  idea  of  hardness  in  a  body,  is  the 
conception  of  such  a  cohesion  of  its  parts 
as  requires  great  force  to  displace  them.  I 
have  both  me  conception  and  belief  of  this 
quality  in  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  have  the  sensation  of  pain,  by  pressing 
my  hand  against  it  The  sensation  and 
perception  are  closely  conjoined  by  my 
constitution ;  but  I  am  sore  they  hsTe  no 
similitude ;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  one 
should  be  called  the  idea  of  the  other,  which 
does  not  lead  us  to  call  every  natural  effect 
the  idea  of  its  cause. 

Neither  did  Mr  Locke  give  due  attention 
to  the  nature  of  sensation  in  general,  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qua- 
lities—that is,  the  sensations*  excited 
by  them^are  resemblances  of  those  quali- 
ties. 

That  there  can  be  nothing  like  sensation 
in  an  insentient  being,  or  like  thought  in 
an  unthinking  being,  is  self-erident,  and 
has  been  shewn,  to  the  conviction  of  all 
men  that  think,  by  Bishop  Berkeley ;  yet 
this  was  unknown  to  Mr  Locke.  It  is  an 
humbling  consideration,  that,  in  subjects  of 
this  kind,  self-evident  truths  may  be  hid 
fifom  the  eyes  of  the  most  ingenious  men. 
Bat  we  have,  withal,  this  consolation,  that, 
when  once  discovered,  they  shine  by  their 
own  light :  and  that  light  can.  no  more  be 
put  out.     [2471 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Locke,  in  making 
secondary  qualities  to  be  powers  in  bodies 
to  excite  certain  sensations  in  us,  has  given 
a  just  and  distinct  analysis  of  what  our 
senses  discover  concerning  them;  but,  in 
apphnng  the  theory  of  ideas  to  them  and 
to  the  primary  qualities,  he  has  been  led  to 
say  things  that  darken  the  subject,  and  that 
will  not  bear  examination,  "f 

Bishop  Berkeley  having  adopted  the  sen- 
timents common  to  philosophers,  concern- 
ing the  kieas  we  have  by  our  senses — to  wit, 
that  theyareall  sensations— saw  mors  clearly 
the  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine; 
which  is,  that  there  is  no  material  worid — 
no  qualities  primary  or  secondary  —  and, 
consequently,  no  foundation  for  any  dis- 
tinction between  them.^  He  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  a  resemblance  between  our 


•  No ;  not  Scniatioiw  in  Bcid'f  mcaninf ;  tMit  Per. 
np(»-che  inuneduite  objects  «e  are  ooiucaoiM  ot  kn 
the  cofpiitioiM  of  wfue,<i— H. 

1  'llw  CartciUM  did  not  apply  the  term  idea*  to 
our  •eotatKNu  of  the  leeondary  qualitm.— H. 

S  Sceatere,  p.  lii.  note  *.  1  he  mere  dlitioction 
of  pnmarf  andMOondary  qualities,  of  perception  and 
■efMiatioo,  is  of  no  Importance  afainst  Idealisn,  if  the 
primary  qnaHtics  as  immediaiely  perorred.(i  e.  as 
kt>ovo  to  coosciousneas,)  be  only  ccmrfptUmM,  w*. 
Hams,  or  wndtrrsriona  ol  miod  ItmL  Ire  loUowiag 
Nue— a 


sensations  and  any  quality, 
secondary,  of  a  snbstaoce  that  m  amniuaed 
to  be  insentient.  Indeed,  if  it  is  gnnted 
that  the  senses  have  no  other  olBee  but  to 
furnish  us  with  sfnsatinns,  it  will  be  fcond 
impossible  to  make  any  distoietion  betweea 
prunary  and  secondary  qualities,  or  evc&  to 
maintam  the  existence  of  a  material  wotld. 

From  the  account  I  have  givca  of  the 
various  revolutions  in  the  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers about  primary  and  seeoodaiy  qito* 
Uties,  I  think  it  appears  that  aD  the  dark- 
nesB  and  intrieaey  that  thinking  men  hnve 
found  in  this  subject,  and  the  entira  tbcj 
have  fidlen  into^  have  been  owing  to  tftie 
difficulty  of  distingnishing  dearij  aenaa- 
tion  from  perception — ^wfaat  we  feel  firam 
what  we  perceive. 

The  external  senses  have  a  doable  pro- 
vince— to  make  ns  feel,  and  to  make  oa 
perceive.  They  furnish  ns  with  a  Tarietj 
of  sensations,  some  pleasant,  others  pamfnl, 
and  others  indifferent ;  at  the  aame  tine^ 
they  give  us  a  conception  andan  inviDeiiile 
belief  of  the  existence  of  extenml  objecto 
This  conception  of  external  objerte  ■  the 
work  of  nature.  The  belief  of  their  ezisi- 
ence,  which  our  senses  give,  is  the  work  ef 
nature;  so  likewise  is  the  wnsstifm  thai 
accompanies  it.  This  conception  and  be- 
lief which  nature  produces  by  means  of  the 
senses,  we  call  peretptiem,^  [248]  The 
feding  which  goee  along  with  the  percep- 
tion, we  call  aeitMrtion^  The  perception  and 
its  coi  responding  sensation  are  prodneed  nt 
the  same  time.  In  ourexpericnee  we  never 
find  them  disjoined.  Hence,  we  are  led  to 
consider  them  as  one  thing,  to  give  then 
one  name,  and  to  confoimd  their  dilfcieui 
attributes^  It  becomes  very  diffienlt  to 
separate  them  in  thought,  to  attend  to  eadi 
by  itself,  and  to  attribute  nothing  to  it 
which  belongs  to  the  other. 

To  do  this,  requires  a  degree  of  attontioB 
to  what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  and  n 
talent  of  distingiushing  thinp  that  differ, 
which  is  not  to  be  expected  m  the  vnlgary 
and  is  even  rarely  fotmd  in  philoaophen ; 
so  that  the  progress  made  in  a  just  analyab 
of  the  operations  of  our  senses  ban  been 
very  sk>w.  The  hypothesis  of  idsaa,  eo 
generally  adopted,  hath,  as  I  apprehend, 
greatly  retarded  tbb  progress,  and  we  might 
hope  for  a  quicker  advance,  if  philooopbere 
could  so  Ur  hmnble  themselves  as  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  every  branch  of  the  philoeophy 
of  nature,  the  productions  of  hiunan  maey 
'  and  conjecture  will  be  found  to  be  droaa  ; 
i  and  that  the  only  pure  metal  that  will  en. 
;  dure  the  test,  is  what  is  discovered  by 
patient  o\^rvatbn  and  chaste  induction. 


•  If  the  etmeeplHm,  like  the  bdkf,  be  i     ^ 
ID  perceptioo,  we  hare  no  rcfiige.fhmi  Ideafissa  to 
I  tbM  df<trine.    See  abore.  the  ootti  at  n^  1S.1S»> 
I  IflS.  Ac.  and  Kote  C<*H. 

f«47,  «48] 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

UP  OTHBR  OBJECTS  OF  PBBCXPTION. 

BxsiDxs  primaiy  and  secondArv  qumliUes 
of  bodies,  there  are  manj  other  immediate 
objects  of  perception.  Without  pretending 
to  a  complete  enumeration,  I  think  they 
mostly  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing, classes.  1«/,  Certain  states  or  condi- 
tions of  our  own  bodies.  2dy  Mechanical 
powers  or  forces.  3i/,  Chenucal  powers. 
4th,  Medical  powers  of  virtues.  5lhy  Vi%e- 
table  and  animal  powers.     [249] 

That  we  perceive  certain  disoHers  in  onr 
own  bodies  by  means  of  uneasy  sensations, 
which  nature  hath  conjoined  with  them,  will 
not  be  disputed.  Of  this  kind  are  toothache, 
headache,  gout,  and  every  distemper  and 
hurt  which  we  feel.  The  notions  which 
our  sense  gives  of  these,  have  a  strong 
analogy  to  our  notions  of  secondary  qoalitiea. 
Both  are  similarly  compounded,  and  may 
be  similarly  resolved,  and  they  give  light  to 
each  other. 

In  the  toothache,  for  instance,  there  is, 
firtty.  a  painful  feeling;  and,  teeondlpj  a 
conception  and  belief  of  some  disorder  in 
the  tooth,  whidi  is  bdieved  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  uneasy  feeling.*  The  first  of  these 
is  a  sensation,  the  second  is  perception ; 
for  it  includes  a  conception  and  belief  of  an 
external  object.  But  these  two  things, 
though  of  different  natures,  are  so  con- 
stantly conjoined  in  our  experience  and  in 
our  imagination,  that  we  consider  them  as 
one.  We  give  the  same  name  to  both ;  for 
the  toothache  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
pain  we  feel ;  and  it  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  disorder  in  the  tooth  which  causes  that 
pain.  If  it  should  be  made  a  question 
whether  the  toothache  be  in  the  mind  that 
^els  it,  or  in  the  tooth  that  is  affected, 
much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  while  it 
is  not  observed  that  the  word  has  two  mean- 
ings.-f*  But  a  little  reflection  satisfies  us, 
that  the  pain  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  dis- 
order in  the  tooth.  If  some  philosopher 
should  pretend  to  have  made  the  discovery 
that  the  toothache,  the  gout,  the  headache, 
are  only  sensations  in  the  mind,  and  that 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  conceive  that  they 
are  distempers  of  the  body,  he  might  defend 
his  system  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
who  affirm  that  there  is  no  sound,  nor 
colour,  nor  taste  in  bodies,  defend  that  para- 
dox.    But  both  these  systems,  like  most 


*  There  U  no  iuch  perception. 
The  cognition  is  merely  an  Inlerenoe'  flrom  the 
fiKling ;  and  itt<obJcct,  at  leait*  only  aome  hypothe. 
tical  reprf  tentation  of  a  really  i^nohim  quid.    Here 


the  fUEjectiTe  element  . 
almost  to  extinguish  the 
f  This  if  not  correct, 
note*. and  Note  D^— U. 
[2+9,  «503 


tea  ao  greatly  aa 
live— II. 
bee  above,  p.  905,  eoL  b 


paradoxes,  will  be  found  to  be  only  an  abosa 
of  words. 

We  say  that  we  fiel  the  toothache,  not 
that  we  pero^ve  it  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
say  that  we  perceive  the  colour  of  a  body, 
not  that  we  feel  it.  Can  any  reason  be  riven 
for  this  difference  of  phraseology  ?  [250] 
In  answer  to  this  question,  I  apprehend 
that,  both  when  we  feel  the  toothache  and 
when  we  see  a  coloured  body,  there  is  sensa- 
tion and  perception  conjoined.  But,  in  the 
toothache,  the  sensation  being  very  painful, 
engrosses  the  attention ;  and  therefore  we 
sp«kk  of  it  as  if  it  were  felt  only,  and  not 
perceived  t  whereas,  in  seeing  a  coloured 
body,  the  sensation  is  indifferent,  and  draws 
no  attention.  The  quality  in  the  body, 
which  we  call  its  colour,  is  the  only  object 
of  attention ;  and  therefore  we  sp«dc  of  it 
as  if  it  were  perceived  and  not  felt  Though 
all  philosophers  agree  that,  in  seeing  colour 
there  is  sensation,  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
the  vulgar  that,  in  seeing  a  coloured  body, 
when  ttie  light  is  not  too  strong  nor  the 
eye  inflame^  they  have  any  sensation  or 
feeling  at  alL 

There  are  some  sensations,  which,  though 
they  are  very  often  felt,  are  never  attendied 
tO)  nor  reflected  upon.  We  have  no  con- 
ception of  them ;  and,  therefore,  in  language 
there  is  neither  anv  name  for  them,  nor 
any  form  of  speech  that  supposes  their 
existence.  Such  are  the  sensations  of  colour, 
and  of  all  primary  qualities ;  and,  therefore, 
those  qualities  are  said  to  be  perceived,  but 
not  to  be  felt  Taste  and  smell,  and  heat 
and  cold,  have  sensations  that  are  often 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  draw  our  attention ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  felt,  and  sometimes  to 
be  perceived.  When  disorders  of  the  body 
occasion  very  acute  pain,  the  uneasy  sensa- 
ation  engrosses  the  attention,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  felt,  not  to  be  perceived.* 

There  is  another  question  relating  to 
phraseology,  which  this  subject  suggests. 
A  man  says,  he  feels  pain  in  such  a  parti« 
cular  part  of  his  body ;  in  his  toe  for  in- 
stance. Now,  reason  assures  us  that  pain 
being  a  sensation,  can  only  be  in  the  sen- 
tient being,  as  its  subject — that  is,  in  the 
mind.  And,  though  philosophers  have  dis- 
puted much  about  the  pbM»  of  the  mind ; 
yet  none  of  them  ever  placed  it  in  the  tocf 

•  As  already  repeatedly  obeenred,  the  ohfective 
element  (perception)  and  the  eutilectlTe  element 
(feeling,  senaation)  are  always  In  tbe  invene  ratio 
of  each  other.  This  U  a  lav  of  which  Held  and  the 
philosophers  were  not  aware— R 

f  Mot  In  the  toe-exehuivdp.  But,  both  In  andaot 
and  modem  times,  the  opinion  has  been  held  that 
the  mind  has  aa  much  a  local  presence  in  the  toe  aa  in 
the  head.  J  he  doctrine,  indeed,  Jnnr  generally  main, 
tained  Waa,  that,  in  relation  to  the  body,  Oketimlit  off 
1ntki%BlU)U,a$ulaainev€rpparL  On  the  question  of 
the  seat  of  the  soul,  which  has  been  marvellously 
peiplexed,  I  eannot  enter.  I  aball  only  say.  in  geo^ 
ral,  that  tbe  first  condition  of  the  poeslbiUty  of  aa 
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ottr  eensav  rwtiiy  deodv«  ua^  and  m^e  oa 
belkre  »  thing  whkli  oiir  reaotm  debenuines 
to  be  impOMabte  ?  [251  ]  I  aiiAwer,  ^r^^i 
Tb«t^wI^&ftmaiiBi|«liehftipaiii  inhutoe, 
he  b  perfibctly  undentood,  both  bj  hunfieLf 
ftud  tbofte  wbo  h^  him.  This  1b  all  that 
b«  Lntenda.  He  nmtly  feeb  wfaj&l  he  and 
{kU  men  ^i  a  pala  in  the  toe  j  and  there  is 
no  deception  m  the  m&tter.  Whether^ 
therefore,  there  be  any  imppopriety  in  the 
pbraae  or  not ,,  is  of  no  oDns^queiice  in  cam^ 
man  life.  It  answ^ers  all  the  ends  of  speech, 
both  to  the  Hpeakcr  and  the  hearers 

In  all  languagen  thete  are  phAsefi  which 
bare  a  distinct  meanings  whil^  al  ihe 
nine  time,  there  may  h&  iomolMng  ta  th^ 
«itru(?liire  of  them  tliat  diaagfcea  with  the 
analogy  of  gnumnar  or  with  the  principlea 
ol  phitosophj.  And  the  reafion  ia,  hccause 
langnage  ia  not  made  either  hy  gramma- 
naoe  or  philoat^phera,  Thua,  we  speak  of 
feeling  pain,  aa  if  pain  waa  something  dia- 
tinct  &om  the  feelmg  of  it^  Wo  speak  of 
pain  coming  &ad  gfj^h^,  and  remoTuig  from 
one  place  to  another.  Such  phmijts  aro 
meant  by  tboee  who  nae  theoi  In  a  sense 
that  IB  neither  obactire  nor  false.  But  the 
phUofloplier  puts  them  into  his  aJcmbic^ 
reduces  them  to  their  first  prlnc^ples^  draws 
out  of  them  a  sense  that  was  oevcr  meant, 
and  so  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  an 
error  of  the  vulgar. 

I  observe^  tecuTtdi^,  That,  when  we  con- 
sider the  seusatioEi  of  pain  by  itaelf,  witlt- 
uttt  any  respect  to  it«  cauue,  w^e  canooi  say 
vrlth  propriety,  that  tlio  toe  ia  either  the 
plaee  or  the  Juhjc^ct  of  iL  But  it  ought  to 
be  rememberf.^  tliat,  when  we  speak  w  pain 
in  the  toe,  the  sensation  is  combtued  in  our 
thought,  with  the  (suueof  tt,  which  rmJly  is 
in  the  toe.  The  cause  and  the  effect  are 
fiombini^  m  one  complex  notion,  and  the 
same  name  senres  for  both,  1 1  lu  the  busi- 
ness of  the  phUoeopher  toaimlyne  this  com* 
plex  notion,  and  to  pive  different  names  to 
ila  different  iqgredienl&  He  gives  the 
name  of  pain  to  the  sensation  only}  and  the 
name  of  dhortkr  to  the  unknown  cause  of 
it  Then  it  ia  evident  that  the  disorder 
only  is  in  the  toe,  and  that  it  would  he  an 
error  to  think  tliat  the  i^ain  la  in  it,  *  But 
we  ought  not  to  ascribe  this  error  to  the 
▼olgar,  who  nerer  made  the  distineUou,  and 
who,  under  ths  name  of  pain,  comprehend 
both  the  sensation  and  its  causes  f     [252] 


lnis>«dliit«^  IntuttiTR,  or  JttX  perocpclon  of  fatemtl 
thlr^g*,  wh.rH  cKjf  CAiifCliniKiiai  uBurn  that  wr  (vm. 
11 »,  ta  ih<?  tfiirrj«i^it«  csotirtKilCKii  ofllH'  CfignJUve 
U}clpl«?  wtif]  tvity  part  Of  tb«  oorporeAl  dc Kanlim.^ 


SI" 


t  11>it  ttw  pain  li  vtwn  it  !•  fHt  tf ,  hiw«vff ,  the 
deetrtne  q4  eDBimon  komip  W«  onl;  f#vl  In  m  mudi 
m  wi  luf*  A  bodf  luid  >  vmi ;  wt  aulj  fit^l  pain  lu 
Ut«  tut  Ln  at  TDudi  mm  wt  hiwe  curb  ■  tarmtivTt  tnd  In 


Caa^    sometimes    happen^    wb 
octssion  even  to  the  vulgar  to  (" 
the   painful   sensation  from    (he 
wliich  b  the  canae  of  it.  A  mani  wbo| 
his  leg  cut  off,  many  years  after  1 
in  a  too  of  that  leg.     The  toe  luw  | 
existence  *  and  he  percetTes  »uiJy,  i 
toe  can  neither  be  the  phbee  nor  T 
of  the  pain  which  he  feels ;  jei 
same  feeling  he  used  to  hat«  f 
in  the  toe  ;  and,  if  be  did  not  know  i 
leg  was  cnt  off,  it  wonld  give  him  i 
immediate  conviction  of  some  hocil 
order  in  the  toe.* 

The  same    phenomenon  may  lend 
philosopher.  In  all  esseii,  to  distingnlsh  i 
ml&Qtk  from  perception.     We  say,  thai 
man  had  a  deceitful  feelmg,  when  f 
pain  in  his  toe  after  the  leg  waa  < 
and  we  have  a  true  meaning  m  t 
But,  if  we  will  speak  accurately,  ( 
tions  cannot  be  deceitful ;    they 
what  we  feel  them  to  be,  and  can  1 
thing  else.  Where,  then,  lies  the  deceit  ?] 
answer,  it  lies  not  in  the  sensation,  wh 
is  real,  but  in   the  seeming  perception  j 
had  of  a  disorder  in  his  toe-     This  per 
tion,  which  Nature  had  conjoined  with  \ 
sen^tion,  was,  in  thb  instance,  O^lacio 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  appliei|| 
every  phenomenon  that  can,  with  pp 
be  called  a  deception  of  sen^e. 
one    who  has  the  jaundice  sees 
yellow,  which  is  really  white  ;f  ori 
man  sees  an   ohject  donhle,  becaoi 
eyes  are  not  both  directed  to  it  s  in 
and  other  like  cases,  the  senaatioas  we  1 
are  real,  and  the  deception  is  only  in 
perception  which  nature  has  annealed  | 
them. 

Nature  has  coimected  our  peroefit: 
external  objects  with  certzun  sensatii^mL 
If  the  sensation  is  produced^  the  cocr0> 
sponding  perception  follows  even  when  tlie«« 
Is  no  object^  and  in  that  case  is  apt  to 
deceive  us.  l^^]  In  like  manner,  nature 
has  oonneoted  our  sensations  with  cetlatn 
hnpreaslons  that  are  made  upon  the  ner 
and  brain ;  and,  when  the  impri 
made,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
sponding  sensation  and  pereeptio 
diately  follow.  Thus,  in  the  nuui  i 
pain  in  his  toe  after  the  leg  is  cnt  i 
nerve  that  went  to  the  toe,  part  of  i " 
cut  off  with  the  leg,  had  the 
sion  made  upon  the  remaining  pftrt, ' 
in  the  nntuml  state  of  his  body,  ' 


ai  mwti  ■»  ili#  mind*  ot  ientifnl  pfVfici(>le,  |iervsdtt 
\L  Wv)uftij  much  fed  In  the  tM  u  wt^tbiaJi  m 
\n  the  iK-jd.  ir  (laut  ofil)^  iq  ih<?  lattn-  !»  m  ^tium 
mhrtj>fim}M^  u  Kant  thinti,  »-i  U  tft*  totm^t^^H.^ 

«    iiM  itluitntion  li   Oca  Cirtet\     If  convct,  |( 
mil  J-  ilsrwi  thflt  th«>  mnnectlnn  of  tnind  wiih  4     " 
irxtitid  e^temU  from  the  ceotr p  to  Ui*  ciretiraf 
tit  this  nervdui  tj ilrm,  aud  it  hut  ItmltiRl 

I  Tbf  muin  dwt  tiot  «^-«  the  whit*  bod»  at  1 
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by  n  litirt  m  tht«  in^  :  mid  inmiuduilvty  ltii<9 
iinpr«saion  »  futlo^v^l  liy  the  set]»atioti  nud 
p«rcepti<i&  which  njiturc  eonaectcd  mith  it** 

Id.  like  mBtincr^  if  ttie  sntue  iinpreaaioiis 
whii^b  tire  made  nt  pri^ent  upon  my  aptie 
Ijefves  by  the  objects  before  me,  could  be 
made  in  thy  tlark,  I  apprehend  that  I 
ahould  bare  the  same  seiutfttiojis  and  aee 
the  same  objectA  which  I  now  eeet  The  im- 
preasions  iuii  sena&ttone  would  in  cnich  a  ca^ 
be  reiki,  &nd  the  porceptioD  only  falbcioua.* 

fjet  ua  uext  consider  the  ootiDna  which 
our  semaea  ^ve  us  of  tho&e  attrtbutea  Qf 
bodiei  callf^  piiwert,  TJiis  ih  the  more 
uccesaary,  bccAUfie  power  seems  to  imply 
itime  uctivity ;  yet  we  consider  body  U!i  a 
(lead  LtiactiTe  thin|^,  wluch  do£9  tiut  uct^  but 
may  be  dieted  npfiti. 

Of  tlie  niecbntik^al  powers  ificflbfd  to 
bodie%  that  which  is  called  tlieir  t»f.s  ipu^ifi!? 
or  tntrlia^  may  first  bo  conMidered,  My 
this  b  lucatit^  tio  more  tliAiii  that  bodit^^ 
never  chatigo  their  Bttite  of  thern^lven, 
either  from  rest  tu  motion^  or  from  motion 
to  rest,  or  from  one  decree  of  velocity  or 
one  direction  to  another^  In  order  to 
l^roducc  any  snch  ehanj^e^  tliere  muftt  be 
«ome  force  imprcsfl^d  uprtn  them  j  and  the 
th*  i;^e  produced  la  precisely  proporLioued 
to  ttie  force  ImpreBaed,  and  in  the  dlreclion 
of  t\iU  ft»fce. 

TliAt  &U  bodiegi  have  Ibis  property,  bt  a 
nmtler  nf  fact,  which  we  limni  from  daily 
observation,  aa  well  aa  fr«m  the  tiioet  accu- 
rate experimentf^.  [254]  Now,  it  eoems 
plain,  that  tins  does  not  imply  any  activity 
in  body,  but  rather  the  contrary*  A  power 
in  body  to  ebanj^  ita  state,  would  mucb 
rather  imply  activity  thun  its  contmulnii^  in 
the  Bame  sbtate ;  bo  that,  althou^di  this 
property  of  bodies  in  called  their  tit  imiiiiif 
or  tfUhnrtitp^  it  implies  no  proper  activity. 

I  f  we  consider,  ne xt,  the  powe r  of  gravity, 
it  i»  a  fact  that  all  the  hodkM  of  our  pla- 
Jietjiry  Mystem  gravitftte  towarth  each  other. 
This  haa  been  fully  proved  by  the  great 
Ncwioiu  But  thift  cavitation  b  not  coo- 
ccived  by  tliat  phUoaopher  to  be  a  power 
inherent  in  bodica,  which  they  exert  of 
tlieniBcIvea,  but  a  force  impressed  ujxin 
iht'ifj,  til  which  they  nmat  necessarily  yield. 
IfcVht'tlHT  this  force  be  impreseed  by  some 
subtile  letb&rT  or  whether  it  be  imprewed  hj 
the  powt*r  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  some 
ffubordinatufipiritoftl  beiujitt  we  do  not  know; 
but  alt  Hound  natund  philosopbyj  particu- 
larly tliMt  of  Newton,  suppofies  it  to  be  aji 
nnprosaed  force, nnd  not  iuheft  ut  in  bo<lie!«.f 

So  lliat,  when  bwlics  gmviute,  they  do 


t    Iktl  aU  mtii'if^  >iittpuin  mi  imtnatfrint  or  tjft* 
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not  properly  aet,  but  are  teted  upon ;  they 
only  yield  to  an  unpr^siou  that  is  made 
upou  them*  It  is  common  in  la^r^^migi^  io 
e^jiMM,  by  Rctive  verb*,  many  ehange«  in 
thutfs  wberein  they  are  meroly  pa>^ive  : 
and  thl«  way  of  speaking  is  u»ed  chiefly 
when  the  cause  of  tbe  chuuge  U  not  obviouB 
to  Bcnse*  TUua  we  say  tiiat  a  ship  sntla, 
when  every  man  of  common  aen^e  knowa 
thut  she  has  no  inherent  power  of  njotlunj 
and  ifl  only  driven  by  wind  and  tide.  In 
hke  manner,  when  we  flay  that  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  we  mean  no  more 
but  that,  by  some  unknown  power,  they  are 
drawn  or  impelled  in  that  direction. 

What  has  been  snid  of  tho  power  of  gra- 
v-itatign  may  be  nppUeil  to  other  mechanical 
pow  ers,  such  as  cohesion  ^  magnet  ism,  ek'C- 
tvicitj  ;  and  no  leF>s  to  chemical  and  medical 
jiowers.  By  all  these,  certain  elTectn  are 
produced,  upon  the  application  of  one  b^nlv 
to  another.  (25S]  Our  ^en^es  discover  the 
cirt'ct ;  but  the  power  is  LntL^^ot,  We  know 
there  must  be  a  canse  of  tbe  cfTect,  nnd  we 
fomi  a  relative  notion  of  it  from  its  efivcl ;  anil 
very  often  the  Bamc  name  ts  tised  to  signify 
the  unknown  cause,  and  the  knoivn  pffectr 

We  aseribe  to  vegetables  the  powers  of 
drawing  nourishment,  grr>wing  and  muHi- 
plying  their  kind.  Here  likewi$;e  the  effe(*t 
ifl  manifest,  but  the  c^iise  la  latent  to  sense. 
These  powera,  thercforej  as  well  as  all  the 
other  power«  we  ascribe  to  bodies,  are  un- 
known Ciiufies  of  certain  known  efrects.  It 
is  the  l>uf»ineefl  of  philoaopby  to  investigate 
the  natui'o  af  tbtudse  powers  as  farjis  we  are 
aide  ;  but  our  »en:<^es  leave  us  lu  the  diirk. 

We  may  observe  a  great  similarity  in  fiic 
notions  whicb  our  senses  ^ve  us  of  second- 
ary qualities,  of  Ibe  di*orders  we  feel  in  our 
own  bodleSf  and  of  the  various  powem  f>f 
lH>dies  which  we  have  onmnerated.  They 
are  all  obscure  and  relative  notions,  betii^ 
a  conception  of  some  nnknowti  cause  of  a 
known  effect.  Their  names  are,  fot  tho 
most  part,  common  to  the  ef!i'L-t  and  to 
it«  cause ;  and  they  are  a  pro|'cr  subject 
of  philosophical  discinlsition.  Tliey  might, 
therefore,  I  think,  not  improper'y  be  called 
uccuii  qualiiicii. 

This  uanie^  indeed,  ia  fallen  into  dlRgraee 
si  lice  the  time  of  De»  Cartes,  It  is  fuiid  (o 
bav«  been  used  by  the  PeripateticH  to  clonk 
their  ignorance,  and  to  stop  aU  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  those  (qualities  called  oiU^uit. 
Be  it  so.  Let  those  answer  fur  this  abuse 
of  til e  word  who  were  guilty  of  it*  To  call  % 
thln^occtdt,  rf  we  attend  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  rather  modestly  to  confeas 
ignoranccj  tlian  to  eirmk  it.  It  is  to  point 
it  oat  as  a  proper  ■inbject  for  the  investt;^* 
tioti  ol  pbdosopberB,  whose  proper  bu«iii<«B 
it  Is  to  belter  ilie  condition  of  httinanit}* by 
di^ovorlng  what  wit  before  hbl  from  human 
kin>wietl|ie,    l2r>lj] 
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Were  I  iberefore  fa  make  m  iivtsion  of 
the  qtmlitifls  of  bodiea  as  tliey  appear  tfi  otir 
eeosesi,  I  would  divide  them  6 rat  into  tbose 
thM  ue  mant/fj^  &ad  (Koae  that  atc  ofcvlt* 
The  ttuuitf^t  qualilica  are  thofje  which  Mr 
Lthcke  caUi^  pf-imur^  ,*  aueb  as  £?iteiisbD, 
Figure,  Divblbiiitj,  MDilon,  HardDess, 
Softnesa,  Fluidity,  The  tiature  af  tht^se  b 
Tfiiiiiife^t  even  to  senfie  j;  and  the  buain^ja  of 
the  philosoplier  with  record  to  them^  is  not 
to  find  out  their  imture,  which  is  well  known, 
but  to  dificover  ilioeffeets  pro«luced  by  their 
vartouB  combintitioiLs  ;  ftiid,  with  regard  to 
thofio  of  them  whicli  are  nol  esH«atial  to 
mnttefj  to  discover  their  cftosiiis  ■«  fur  is 
lie  is  Abte^ 

The  seeond  daaa  coiuutte  of  occiiU  goftli* 
iieSf  which  may  be  fiubdmded  iiito  various 
kinds  I  libeii  jt^*f^  the  secondary  qualities ; 
MreoniilHf  the  disordera  we  feel  in  our  own 
bodies ;  and,  thirdfp^  aU  tbe  qualities  whioU 
we  call  powers  of  botUeflj  whether  mechani* 
calf  cheniicalj  medicalj  aniina1|0r  vcgetuble; 
or  if  ibcr^  be  any  other  powers  not  cotnpre- 
bended  under  these  heads.  Of  all  theee  the 
sxiAtence  Is  manifest  tu  sense,  but  the  nature 
Is  oeeult ;  and  her?  the  philosopher  has  %n 
ample  lield^ 

What  is  neoessaiy  for  the  eondoct  of  our 
ftnimallife,  the  bountiful  Author  of  Kaiure 
hatb  made  manifest  to  all  men.  But  there 
are  many  other  choice  ^eorets  of  Nature^ 
tlie  discovery  of  which  enlarges  the  power 
uid  eataltfi  ibe  state  of  man.  These  are  left 
Co  be  discovered  by  the  proper  use  of  our 
rfttional  powers.  They  are  hid,  not  that 
they  nmy  be  always  eoncenled  from  human 
knoVlcdcoi  but  that  wc  may  be  excited  to 
Anarch  ior  ihen^  This  h  the  prajxr  busi- 
ness of  a  phifosophet-,  and  It  i«  the  glory  of 
a  man,  and  tlie  best  reward  of  big  labour, 
to  discover  whal  Natiire  has  thus  cou> 
ceaJed*    [257] 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

OP  MATTKR  AND  OF  IIP  AC  K, 

Tm*  Object!!  of  sense  we  have  hitherto 
feODiideted  are  qtialitics,  liut  qualities  m  ust 
hm*  ft  fubject*  We  Rivo  ihe  names  of 
*n*f(/#r,  mttiifiai  ttibniaftcey  and  tfod;/^  |o  the 
iiihjwt  tif  stu»ibk*  qualiiietj ;  and  it  may  be 
aiiked  what  tliia  mtiter  [k 

I  percci^  e  in  a  billiai'd  hatl,  fif^iren  c«j|our^ 
and  motion  ;  but  the  ball  ifl  ntit  figure,  nor 
is  it  colour^  nor  motion,  nof  all  theae  uken 
together;  it  U  something  that  haii  fi(5Ure, 
aiiil  colour,  and  motion.  Tlim  is  a  dSeUile 
of  nature,  and  the  belief  of  oU  mankind. 

Afi  tn  (he  iiatitteof  thisfcomethmg,  I  uni 
afraid  wr  can  give  h(tje  nocunnt  of  i(|  but 
that  it  h&n  the  qwihtiea  which  otir  senses 
dtocover. 


Bat  how  do  we  know  tbst  i^ey  an?  qtim^ 
lities,  and  cannot  exist  witliont  a  subject  ? 
I  confees  I  cannot  explain  huw  we  know 
that  they  cannot  exiift  with  not  a  ^uhjcct^ 
any  more  that*  I  can  explain  how  we  know 
tlmt  tliey  exitt.  We  hiivi-  tlie  iiifumiiLCtoii 
of  nature  for  their  exibt«nee  {  and  1  Uiiflk 
we  have  tht;  inttimiation  of  nature  thalthe^ 
are  qnalilieir. 

The  belief  that  figure,  motion »  and  ^ovr 
are  qualities^  and  require  a  aiibjecti  mut^i 
either  be  a  jud^icnt  of  nalnrr,  or  it  must 
be  discovered  by  reason,  or  it  tTJUst  be  a 
prejudice  that  has  no  just  foundation.  There 
are  philosophers  who  maintain  that  it  is  a 
mere  prejtidice  t  that  n  body  is  nothing  but 
a  coll^elion  of  what  we  call  seuRible  quali- 
ties ;  and  that  they  neither  have  nop'  uev^ 
any  subject.  This  is-  the  opinion  of  Bieliti^ 
Berkeley  and  Mr  Hume;  ajid  tJtey  mm 
led  to  it  by  findiitg  tltat  Uiey  had  no 
their  mind^  any  idei^  of  substaitce.  [S 
It  could  neither  be  an  itlca  of  sensation  i 
of  reflection » 

But  to  me  nothing  sf^ma  more  absurd 
than  that  there  should  be  extension  witbotst 
atiy thing:  extended^  or  niotion  without  any* 
thing  moved  ;  yet  I  cannot  pve  reasons  for 
my  opinion,  because  it  seems  to  nie  self« 
evident,  and  an  immediate  dictate  of  my 
nature, 

Aiid  thai  it  is  the  belief  of  aU  mankind, 
appears  in  tlie  structure  of  all  languaifaa  i 
in  whit'b  we  find  adjectivo  nouns  ua>ed  to 
expreiMi  sensible  qual  it  ies.  J  t  is  wel  I  k  (i  own 
that  every  adjective  in  language  must  lietong 
to  some  fiulistantlve  expreaaed  or  under <» 
stood— that  i^,  every  qitality  inuat  belonf 
to  some  £ubje«l. 

Setisible  quaiities  make  so  great  a  part  of 
the  ftimiture  of  our  minds,  Iheir  kiuds  are 
so  many,  and  their  number  so  great,  that, 
if  prejudicCi  and  not  nature,  teairli  tia  to 
ascribe  them  all  to  a  subject,  it  mngt  have 
a  great  work  to  perform,  which  (suvuot  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  time,  nor  tarried 
on  to  the  eame  pitch  in  every  indiviilnah 
We  should  find  not  individuit!^  ^ ' '^  '  >l 
nations  aud  ages,  differing  froi^  f 

in  the  progress  whids  this  pr  ^  ( 

made  m  tltcir  sentiments;  but  v^c  lind  no 
such  differen  ce  among  men^  W  h  n  t  f^niMn  an 
acooun Is  a  ^uahtyn,  all  men  do^  n i  L 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a   i  f 

nature,  that  the  things  imnit^iLi^Lv.T  j*i- 
ceived  are  qualities,  which  ntui»t  belonj^  la 
a  subject  j  and  all  the  infomiation  thai  our 
aema  give  ns  about  this  suhjeet,  la,  that 
It  is  that  to  which  such  qualities  belong. 
From  tliiy  it  is  evidt-nl,  that  our  nutjon  of 
body  or  mallf-r,  as  diBtiiigiiitihpd  fnnn  its 
qualities,  is  a  relative  notion;*  and  I  am 


Titli  \t  n^oorifciljf  ri,L^r«M4d.    V>>  c«n  1i4M»tw,  w*  ean 
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Afmid  it  tnuat  nlwA^rii  Im  dhmcme  until  men 
liAve  other  fnc^ultictm    [25B] 

T1j«  pbiJc«opher,  in  thifl,  ficems  to  Imve 
Qi)  &Jvanla§o  above  the  vulgur;  for^  aa 
they  porocive  colour,  And  figure,  aiid  muLion 
hy  their  seiUQS  u  well  be  doe«i,  and  both 
Afe  equally  oertain  that  therre  b  a  Htjbji?ct 
uf  thcttte  qtulitiedj  bo  the  notions  vvhich 
both  liA^c  of  thia  subje<:t  ^re  equfklly  ob* 
Siiurew  When  tlie  phUosopher  calls  it  a 
aulfnirnium^  and  a  subjeci  of  inbeaion^  those 
learned  words  xionvey  no  luiianing  but  what 
every  nmn  u(ider«t&nd«  Aud  expresaeft,  by 
■Ayujg,  In  oommoa  lAoguAge,  ttiAl  it  is  a 
Hbma  extended,  and  soUd,  and  movAble^ 

Tne  reLattotJ  which  t^enslble  quAlltiee  benf 
to  their  fiuhj[:^t — that  ii^  to  body — ia  net, 
|lOW«ver|  so  dark  but  tlmt  it  is  eaflily  d'm- 
ttnflikbfld  from  all  other  relatiuca.  Every 
mfea  oui  dist]ji|i]iiih  il  from  the  relation 
of  An  cfieot  to  its  CAOse ;  o^f  a  nieflii  to  ita 
etid  i  €freim  ugn  to  the  thing  fiiguilled  by 
it* 

J  think  U  requires  eome  lipenew  of  ud' 
.  flfrilniirliiij;  to  dtttingidsb  tlie  qualitieA  of  a 
mdy  from  the  body.  PerhApa  thia  die- 
ftnction  b  tioc  made  by  brutes,  nor  by  tn- 
fanta^  and  if  anyone  thinks  that  this  dis- 
ImctioD  is  not  made  by  our  senges,  but  by 
Bame  other  power  of  the  mind^  I  will  not 
dispute  this  point,  provided  it  be  granted 
that  iiiBii,  when  their  focnlties  are  ripe, 
have  a  natujp&l  conviction  that  Bensible  qua- 
lities c&ntiLOt  exk%  by  themfielrea  without 
some  subject  to  winch  they  belong, 

I  think,  indeed,  ilial  some  ef  the  detorm* 
itkAtioni»  we  fortu  concerning  matter  ean- 
noi  be  deiuccd  palely  from  the  testiitioiiy 
of  sense,  hut  must  be  referred  lo  some  other 
sotiree. 

There  seems  to  be  nothinf  more  eYident 
thAU  thAt  All  bodies  niuAl  coukiat  of  parte  i 
and  Umt  every  part  of  a  body  m  a  body,  and 
a  distinct  bemg,  wbidi  ma}  exlai  without  the 
other  parta ;  and  yet  I  apprehtfud  this  con- 
cluaion  is  not  deduced  aoldy  from  tlie  te«itU 
tnony  of  eeiue:  for,  beaidea  that  it  ia  a 
oeeeeaAry  truth,  and,  therdbre,  no  object 
uf  aenio,*  there  is  a  limit  beyotid  which  we 


enaetliTe,  only  »hat  is  rtlatke.  Uuf  kiipwlwJit*  of 
qmttitii'j  or  f4ifnii>nt4^it:f  it  nrc«or^lf  lelnive  i  for 
Ibeaeciiat  oni^  i*  ihe^y  e%\ii  inrrhiiion  to  our/itr>iJ~ 
lilt.  JiieJixicwif^fei  oteveu  Xhv  concrptlcm,  f»r  i 
•lllarmii^c«  in  i!i€|f,  atiil  ai^&n  horn  mij  qualit)f«  in 
?eli11i><i.  tin,  jiniJ  lhrrf:(i-f<?  f./iLTi'-nFik  or  cnfir^iv nbli^ 

bj, .  n.   or  «Lich  we 

I  iA£    U,  *re  eit) 

■r-.  u'T'Cinf  J  i^w  li«!auj.t 

'  ative  il  *Jwf  IE*,  (}cc«iiie 

r  t  ^D  mitifln  ti  j.lW 

'ilie  mmw  im. 

Wtipr*  M^iphcmnon  nt  ih,  ,■  ur«4  mlJO  IDad« 

b;  H«id  *li*ri  ipi^ffJtkiiR  !  quiilitia.— »H- 

!  ^   -  ■-:  imvtinti  thul 

■*  ibtf  cni«rii3n  whith  dliltn- 
'^tUtiom   notion*  of  Jtifli- 
LHer^  alwa^i  make  the  ptctfor 
«*e  of  kt.     Li.ibi»na  h^  tbe  boiiotiT  of  fifit  rKpUr1tl| 
fncttindhf  ihii  craiftofi,  ■lid  KariC  of  flrtt  M\f  aj^ 


CnUvf  n..i 

thliiftiticl;. 
lilmpljf  bei^urv  .."11.-  , 
*-|?  BjiplirjiitlDn  of  tJi 
tt^id  wlrtfn  ipl^ffJtknR 

•  IL  It  i-rrHirjhl.-    M 

theqii«lkrv 
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caoijol  p<»r^lve  any  diviaion  of  a  biMly* 
The  parte  become  too  amall  to  be  perceived 
by  our  ftcnaes  i  but  we  cannot  believe  tliAft 
it  becomes  then  incapable  of  beiog  farther 
dividcdj  or  that  such  division  wcoid  maltje 
it  not  U>  be  a  body.     [2ilQ] 

We  carry  on  the  division  and  subdivbioti 
in  our  Ihotight  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
(tenses,  and  we  can  Bnd  no  end  to  it:  nay, 
I  think  we  plainly  discern  that  tli^re  <%n 
be  no  limit  beyond  which  the  dividioB  cas^- 
not  he  carried* 

For^  if  there  be  any  limit  to  this  diviaiqa, 
one  of  two  thing*  must  necessarily  happeti ; 
either  we  have  conie  by  diviaion  to  a  body 
whieli  is  e^tendi^d,  but  has  no  parta,  and  i& 
absolutely  itidi visible  |  or  tliia  body  is  divi- 
sible, but,  as  soon  aa  it  ia  divided,  it  heoomea 
no  body.  Both  these  posit ioiLs  seem  to  ZDO 
ubiiurd,  and  one  or  the  other  is  the  neces- 
Siiry  cotisequence  of  supposing  a  limit  to  the 
divisibility  of  matter* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  il  Ifl  Admttled  Uiat 
tlie  divisibility  of  matter  htA  HO  limits  it 
wlU  follow  that  no  body  can  be  oalled  one 
individoal  Bubatance*  Vou  may  aa  well 
call  it  two^  or  twenty,  or  two  hundred.  Fur, 
when  it  k  divided  into  {mrts^  uvery  i^rt  is 
a  being  «r  aubeMnce  diatinct  from  all  the 
other  pttrCs,  and  was  eo  even  before  the  dl- 
visjofi.  Any  one  part  may  continue  to 
exist,  thou|fli  all  the  other  parts  were  ad- 
nihilated. 

Tfaere  is,  Indeed,  a  principle  long  rs^ 
ceived  aa  an  a^iom  in  uietaphy^ics,  which 
I  eonnot  reconcile  to  the  divisibility  of  mat ^ 
ler  I  it  is,  that  every  being  is  one,  omne  em 
tit  iini/wi.  By  which,  1  suppose,  is  meant, 
that  everjihing  tlmt  exists  must  either  be 
<»ne  indivisibie  bt?in^,  or  composed  of  a  de- 
temunate  number  of  Indivisible  beings. 
Thus,  an  array  may  be  divided  into  regU 
meats,  a  regiment  into  compAniea,  And  a 
company  into  men.  But  here  the  divtaion 
tua  its  limit ;  for  you  cannot  divide  a  naan 
without  destroying  him,  because  ho  la  An 
tndlvidusli  and  eirerything,  according  to 
this  asdoni,  must  be  an  individual,  or  made 
up  of  individuals.     [261  ] 

That  thi«  axiotu  will  hold  with  regard  to 
an  Army,  and  with  regard  to  many  ot}it*r 
thipgs,  must  be  granted  ;  btit  I  require  the 
evidence  ofita  being  appUcAble  to  all  bclup 
\^hAlsoeveT. 

Leibnitz,  conceiving  that  aU  beings  must 
have  this  nietaphyaical  unity,  was  by  Uiis 
led  to  niaintmiu  that  mitter,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  uni/cr«e,  is  made  up  of  moilidf^^ 
that  is,  simple  and  indivisible  satwtftDiOMp 

Perhapa,  the  aame  apprehension  miffhl 
lead.  Boseo^ch  into  his  h^TJOthcais,  whieh 
seems  much  more   inp«?nioU8 — to  w  it,  thai 

r^j'lnK  It  lo  thv  []4iBiiiKi3«rr^  In  none  h w  K«nt  hran 
mern  tuttCfftTul  than  In  Chii  under  e&nttdErationw— 
H. 
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mAlter  b  oomposed  of  a  deflnite  number  of 
tnathenifttfcsil  point*,  etictow^d  tt-Uh  cortain 
powers  of  atiractbn  and  repulBion. 

The  diviaibilHy  of  matter  witliout  any 
Hiiit,  ft<»malc}  mi?  more teitnble than  either 
of  these  h^pcithesea  j  nor  do  I  by  TuueU 
Btnsss  upon  the  mcUphj^icJil  axiom  ^  cun- 
sfderfng  ittt  origin.  Mctaphysleianti  thtniglit 
pmper  tn  make  the  attributes  common  to 
nU  beings  the  su Inject  of  a  ^tence^  It 
miml  be  ft  nmiter  of  some  difficulty  to  ^nd 
oiit  sucli  attfibutea  ;  and,  after  racking 
Ihetr  inTentton,  they  have  specified  three ^^ 
to  wUj  Unity,  Verity,  and  Qoodncas  ;  and 
theSQ,  I  suppode^  have  been  invented  to 
make  a  number,  rather  than  from  any  clear 
eWdence  of  their  being  universal* 

Thi^re  are  other  detei-tiutiations  concern - 
ing  matter,  which,  I  thinkk  tiro  not  m>h]y 
founded  upon  the  testimony  of  senJ*t>  :  sudi 
Ika,  thnt  it  is  inipo&^ihle  that  twu  l^jdies 
should  »{>{?upy  the  same  place  at  the  Fnme 
time  ;  or  that  Che  name  body  ehouhl  be  in 
different  plnoefl  at  tlje  wime  time  *  or  tjint 
ft  boiiy  can  be  moved  from  one  pl:ice  to 
another,  without  pasi^ini;  throngh  the  inter- 
mediate placcrt,  either  in  a  gtratght course, 
€iT  by  some  eireuit.  Theae  appear  to  \m 
nec^mry  truth^^  and  therefore  cannoi  be 
conclusions  of  our  (M^nftes ;  for  our  e^n^^s 
tentifyonly  what  is^  and  not  what  must  ne^ 
eessarily  be*     [2G2] 

We  are  nt?xt  to  cuiisider  our  notion  *if 
Space,  It  may  be  observed  thaf,  although 
space  be  not  perceived  by  any  of  onrseiisiEa 
when  all  matter  is  removed,  y^t,  when  we 
perceive  any  of  the  primary  qnalttiett,  space 

Jiresentsit^elf  a»a  neeessary  concomitant  ;f 
or  there  can  ueither  be  extension  nor  mo- 
tion, nor  figure  nor  divtslon,  nor  doheaion 
of  parts,  without  ipaee» 

There  are  only  two  of  our  fienscB  by  which 
the  notion  of  ipace  enters  into  the  nund— 
to  wi^  touch  and  sight.  If  we  suppose  a 
roan  io  have  ueither  of  these  senses^  I  do 
not  see  how  h<*  could  ever  have  any  con wp- 
tiim  of  spACe,^  Supposing  him  to  have 
both,  until  he  sees  or  feels  other  olijects^ 
be  iM,n  have  no  notion  of  space.  It  baa 
nettlief  eojour  nor  figure  to  make  it  an 
objtjct  of  flight  *  it  has  no  tangible  c|Tiality 
to  make  it  an  ohjeet  of  touch.  But  other 
^bjest*  of  »i;?ht  and  touch  carry  the  notion 
1 6f  apnet  alonp;  with  them;  and  not  the 
notion  only,  but  the  belief  of  it ;  for  a  body 
cotdd  not  exist  if  there  waa  no  space  tocon^ 
tain  it.  It  could  not  more  if  there  was 
no  tpMii.  Its  situation,  its  distance,  and 
e*ei^rdition  it  has  tootherl^odije^,  suppose 
■paee. 

But,  ihoagh  the  ntnikm  of  space  seems 


tSwIflitftot*  — H. 


not  to  enter,  at  first,  into  the  mind,  until  It 
h  introduced  by  the  proper  objects  of  sen^e', 
yet,  being  onco  introduced,  it  remains  lii 
our  conception  and  belief,  though  the  objeetA 
which  in  trod  need  it  be  removed.  We  9eo 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  body  to  fie  an* 
nibilat^d ;  but  the  space  tb^t  contiuned  it 
remains ;  and,  to  suppose  that  Annihilat«d, 
seenia  to  be  absurd,  H  h  f>Q  much  allied 
to  nothing  or  emptiness,  that  it  seenia  ui- 
C»pabl«  of  aimihtlatton  or  of  ereation.* 

Space  not  only  retains  a  hrm  hold  of  oiir 
belief,  eren  when  we  suppose  all  the  objecta 
that  introduced  it  to  be  &nniJiilated»  but  it 
swetlato  ttsimensity.  We  can  set  no  limits 
to  it,  either  of  extent  or  of  duration^  llencf* 
we  call  it  immense,  eternal^  immovable^ 
and  indestructible^  But  it  ih  only  an  Jni< 
mensc,  eternal,  immovable*  and  indesirnc- 
tible  void  or  emptinesH,  Perhaps  we  may 
apply  to  it  what  the  Peripatetics  said  of 
their  first  matter,  that,  T^hatever  it  ifi,  it  t« 
po  tential  ly  only,  not  act  ual  ly .     [  2lS?) ) 

When  we  isonatder  parts  of  spm^  tJiat 
have  m^ifiare  and  %iire,  there  b»  nolhrtij^ 
we  understand  better ^  nothing  ahont  wfiith 
we  eau  r^apon  so  clearly ^  and  to  so  great 
extent.  Extension  and  fij^ure  are  circum- 
scribed  part  a  of  space^  ami  artj  the  object  ef 
gieometry,  a  science  in  which  human  reasoit 
has  the  mo-ht  ampJc  field,  and  can  go  derper^ 
and  with  more  certainty,  than  in  any  nfT.  '. 
But,  when  we  attempt  to  e<impreheiM. 
whole  of  space,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  oi  .^  nt, 
we  lusci  ourselves  in  the  search.  Hie  pro- 
found specnlations  of  ingenious  men  upon 
this  subject  differ  so  widely  40  may  lead 
lis  to  su.cipetjt  that  the  line  of  human  under- 
standing is  too  short  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  iL 

Bbhop  Berkeley,  I  think,  was  the  first 
who  observed  that  the  extension,  figure,  and 
space,  of  which  we  speak  in  common  lau- 
guajre,  and  of  which  geometry  treara,  are 
originally  perceived  by  the  sense  of  tench 
only  ;  but  that  there  is  a  not  1*1  n  of  extecKj 
sion,  figure,  and  B]inee,  which  may  be 
by  sight,  without  any  aid  frfim  tonVh. 
distinf^ish  thesic,  he  culln  the  firi^t  tangiidd 
exteuBion,  tangible  figure,  and  tangible 
space.     The  last  he  calls  visible. 

As  I  think  this  distinction  very  import- 
ant in  the  philosophy  of  our  senses,  I  i«ball 
adopt  the  names  used  by  the  inventor  to 
CTCpreas  it ;  remembering^  what  has  bec^ 
already  obftervod— that  space,  whether  Iab 
gfble  or  visible,  is  not  ko  properly  an  obje 
of  sense,  as  a  neceieary  cfmeonutant  of  lb# 
objecia  both  of  sight  and  touch,  f 


■  Htt  ilQcCrine  of  ipsifc  li  in  eiani|tl«  I'f  Ri^kdli 
kfnpcffitct  spfttkcatMja  of  tb^  cracriDn  nf  i^n««ii)if , 

rtiPin  Kstit't  view  of  ittt  crM]t^r^itii>ri  af  ipjicp^  *»  an 

f  iict  *tw»i-,  p.  184,  not  1 1-— H. 
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The  reader  may  likewise  be  pleased  to 
attend  to  this,  that,  when  I  use  the  names  of 
tangible  and  visible  space,  I  do  not  mean  to 
adopt  Bishop  Berkeley*s  opinion,  so  far  as 
to  think  that  they  are  really  different  things, 
and  altogether  unlike.  I  take  them  to  be 
different  conceptions  of  the  same  thing; 
the  one  i^ery  partial,  and  the  other  more 
complete ;  but  both  distinct  and  just,  as  £ur 
as  they  reach.    [2G4] 

Thus,  when  I  see  a  spire  at  a  very  great 
distance,  it  seems  like  the  point  of  a  bodkin ; 
there  appears  no  yane  at  Uie  top,  no  angles. 
But,  when  I  view  the  same  object  at  a  small 
distance,  I  see  a  huge  pyramid  of  several 
angles,  with  a  vane  on  the  top.  Neither 
of  these  api  eirances  is  fallacious.  Each  of 
them  is  what  it  ought  to  foe,  and  what  it 
must  be,  from  such  an  object  seen  at  such 
different  distances.  These  different  appter- 
ances  of  the  same  object  may  serve  to  iilos- 
trate  the  different  conceptions  of  space, 
according  as  they  are  drawn  from  the  in- 
formation of  sight  alone,  or  as  they  are 
drawn  from  the  additional  information  of 
touch. 

Our  sight  alone,  unaided  by  touch,  gives 
a  very  partial  notion  of  space,  but  yet  a 
distinct  one.  When  it  is  considered  accord- 
ing to  this  partial  notion,  I  call  it  visible 
space.  The  sense  of  touch  gives  a  much 
more  complete  notion  of  space ;  and,  when 
it  is  considered  according  to  this  notion,  I 
call  it  tangible  space.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  intelligent  beings  of  a  higher  order,  whose 
conceptions  of  space  are  much  more  com- 
plete than  those  we  have  from  both  senses. 
Another  sense  added  to  those  of  sight  and 
touch,  might,  for  what  I  know,  give  us  con- 
ceptions of  space  as  different  from  those  we 
can  now  attain  as  tangible  space  is  from 
visible,  and  might  resolve  many  knotty 
points  concerning  it,  which,  from  the  imper- 
fection of  our  faculties,  we  cannot,  by  any 
labour,  untie. 

Berkeley  acknowledges  that  there  is  an 
exact  correspondence  between  the  visible 
figure  and  magnitude  of  objects,  and  the 
tangible;  and  that  every  modification  of 
the  one  has  a  modification  of  the  other  cor- 
responding. He  acknowledges,  likewise, 
that  Nature  has  established  such  a  con- 
nection between  the  visible  figure  and  mag- 
nitude of  an  object,  and  the  tangible,  that 
we  learn  by  experience  to  know  the  tan- 
gible figure  and  magnitude  from  the  visible. 
And,  having  been  accustomed  to  do  so  from 
infancy,  we  get  the  habit  of  doing  it  with 
such  facility  and  quickness  that  we  think 
we  see  the  tangible  figure,  magnitude,  and 
distance  of  bodies,  when,  in  reality,  we  only 
collect  those  tangible  qualities  from  the 
corresponding  visible  qualities,  which  are 
natural  signs  of  them.     [265] 

The  correspondence  and  connection  which 
[26  i -266'] 


Berkeley  shews  to  be  between  the  vbible 
figure  and  magnitude  of  objects,  and  their 
tioigible  figure  and  magnitude,  is  in  some 
respects  very  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
obstBrved  between  our  sensations  and  the 
primary  quafities  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. No  sooner  is  the  sensation  felt, 
than  immediately  we  have  the  conception 
and  belief  of  the  corresponding  quality. 
We  give  no  attention  to  the  sensation ;  it 
has  not  a  name ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade us  that  there  was  any  such  thing. 

In  like  manner,  no  sooner  is  the  visible 
figure  and  magnitude  of  an  object  seen,  than  ' 
immediately  we  have  the  conception  and 
belief  of  the  corresponding  tangible  figure 
and  magnitude.  We  give  no  attention  to 
the  visible  figure  and  magnitude.  It  is 
immediately  forgot,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
perceived ;  and  it  has  no  name  in  common 
langtiage ;  and,  indeed,  until  Berkeley 
pointed  it  out  as  a  subject  of  speculation, 
and  gave  it  a  name,  it  had  none  among 
philosophers,  excepting  in  one  instance, 
relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  touch.  With  regard 
to  them,  what  Berkeley  calls  visible  magni- 
tude was,  by  astronomers,  caKed  apparent 
magnitude. 

There  is  surely  an  apparent  magnitude, 
and  an  apparent  figure  of  terrestrial  objects, 
as  well  as  of  celestial ;  and  this  is  wliat 
Berkeley  calls  their  visible  figure  and  mag- 
nitude. But  this  was  never  made  an  object 
of  thought  among  philosophers,  until  that 
author  gave  it  a  name,  and  observed  the 
correspondence  and  connection  between  it 
and  tangible  magnitude  and  figure,  and  how 
the  mind  gets  the  habit  of  passing  so  in- 
stantaneously from  the  visible  figure  as  a 
sign  to  the  tangible  figure  as  the  thing 
signified  by  it,  that  the  first  is  perfectly 
forgot  as  if  it  had  never  been  perceived. 
[266] 

Visible  figure,  extension,  and  space,  may 
be  made  a  subject  of  mathematical  specula- 
tion as  well  as  the  tangible.  In  the  visible, 
we  find  two  dimensions  only ;  in  the  tan^ 
gible,  three.  In  the  one,  magnitude  is  mea- 
sured by  angles;  in  the  otlier,  by  lines. 
Every  part  of  visible  space  bears  some  pro- 
portion to  the  whole;  but  tangible  space 
being  immense,  any  part  of  it  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  whole. 

Such  differences  in  tlieir  properties  led 
Bishop  Berkeley  to  think  that  visible  and 
tangible  magnitude  and  figure  are  things 
totally  different  and  dissimilar,  and  cannot 
both  belong  to  the  same  object. 

And  upon  this  dissimilitude  is  grounded 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  by  which  his 
system  is  supported.  For  it  may  be  said, 
if  there  be  external  objects  which  have  a 
real  extension  and  figure,  it  must  be  either 
tangible  extension  and  figure,  or  visible,  or 
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botli.*  The  Ust  appears  abaurd  ;  nor  was 
it  ever  nuiintained  bj  any  maHj  that  (lie 
nune  object  has  two  klDils  of  extension  mid 
fU^Of^  totally  dlEfiimilar,  Tbere  is  then  ooty 
OT10  of  tho  two  reo^nv  m  tbe  oUject ;  and  the 
cftber  TDUBt  ha  ideal*  But  ao  reotson  caa  be 
ftsel^ed  why  the  iJ^rceptioiiA  <»f  one  eeiuie 
sbotiildi  be  rexi!^  wUik  tho.'^«  of  Miothef  are 
only  ideal ;  and  he  «rho  b  persimded  that 
the  4>bjects  of  si^lil  are  ideais  only,  has 
cqtia]  reiiaon  tu  believe  ao  of  the  objectii  cf 
tonth, 

Thk  argtinieiit,  however,  loee^  aU  ita 
force,  if  it  be  true,  ba  was  fortnerl^  hinted, 
that  vi&ible  figure  and  e3tt;enaion  arB  only  a 
[lartial  eoueeplion,  and  the  tangible  %ure 
and  ej^tension  a  more  eomplete  coneeption 
of  that  Irgure  and  e3ctend(»n  which  l»  really 
in  the  object. f     V^] 

It  haa  been  proved  very  fully  by  Diahop 
Berkeley,  that  sij^ht  alone^  witliout  any  aid 
from  the  in I'tfrnm lions  of  touch,  gives  ue  no 
lierception,  nor  even  conception  of  the  db- 
tjxncd  of  auy  object  from  the  eye.  But  he 
was  not  aware  tluit  thi^  very  principle  orer- 
luma  the  argument  for  hLa  eyBtem,  tak^ 
from  tlie  diifereiice  between  visible  and 
tangible  extension  and  figure-  For^  sup* 
posing  externaL  objects  to  e\iiit^  and  to  liave 
that  ta.ngible  extengton  and  Agure  wbieU  we 
perceive,  it  follows  demonBtmbly,  from  the 
principle  now  mentioni^l,  tlnit  their  visible 
«Klension  and  figuro  must  he  juat  whiit  we 
jsee  it  to  be. 

The  rules  of  perepoctive,  and  of  the  pro- 
Jectioti  of  the  sphere,  wbich  m  a  branch  of 
perepeetive,  are  demonstnible.  They  sup^ 
po«e  ihfi  exiiftence  of  external  objects,  which 
liave  a  tangible  extenslott  and  ftgure  ;  mnd, 
tipoa  that  stippodtionf  they  demonatratfi 
what  iBi»t  b«  the  V bible eitetifticu  and  fif^nre 
of  Buch  object**,  when  placed  in  such  a  poei- 
tioQ  and  at  auch  a  distattce. 

Hence,  it  ia  evident  that  the  visible  figure 
and  eKtenBion  of  objeets  k  60  fjar  from  biidfif 
incompatible  with  the  tangible,  that  the  Ar»t 
is  ft  necessary  eoiiAequence  from  the  bfit  in 
beings  that  see  as  we  do.  The  correspond- 
[  cnc«  between  them  is  not  arbitrary,  liku  that 
between  words  and  the  thing  they  signify,  as 
Berkeley  thought  i  but  it  r^iilta  neccMiarily 
from  the  nature  of  the  two  senses ;  and  this 
eorrespoudenco  being  always  foniid  in  ex- 
perience to  be  exactly  what  the  ml^  of  per* 
apective  nUe  w  that  it  ought  to  be  if  the  senses 
give  true  information,  in  an  argnmeut  of  the 
truth  of  both. 


ind  i>  I'  IK  lulJp  riotut  *i 

iwt  he  A  CdfiMUfKi 


CHAPTER  XX. 

or  THBBVfDXfrcl  <)r  ftRT^K,  4TtD  OF  BSLnT 
IS  QKHtMAU 

The  intention  of  imtnre  in  the  pow«cs 
which  we  call  the  external  senses^  is  evidenti 
They  are  intended  to  give  tis  thai  Inf txram^ 
Uon  of  external  oltjif\;ts  which  the  8upiviii# 
Being  f>aw  to  be  proper  frjtr  hm  in  oqt  ptv- 
sent  Btate ;  and  they  give  to  all  tnanftind 
the  informatioti  necesmry  for  life,  witbtjfii 
neafitjuing,  without  any  art  Of  iiiv^tigatiail 
on  our  part,     [2tiB] 

The  moBt  uuinatructed  peaaant  has  aa 
diet  [net  a  eoncepticm  fmd  as  firm  ^  belief 
of  the  immediate  objeeta  of  Ilia  seusea,  ms 
the  great  eel  philosopher  ;  and  with  thi«  fae 
rcatij  satisfied^  giTing  hinuielf  no  oonc^m 
how  ho  csinie  by  this  conception  and  beliaf. 
Bui  the  philoiopher  is  impatient  to  know 
how  his  conception  of  exfemol  objects^  aod 
his  belief  of  their  existence,  is  produced* 
Thifi^  I  am  afraid,  is  liid  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  But  where  ihcre  is  no  know, 
letlj^p^  thtTc  in  the  more  rcjom  for  coaject  ut^^ 
and  *jf  thiij,  jiliilosopherg  have  always  boeii 
rery  liberal. 

The  dark  cave  and  shadows  of  Plato,*  tbe 
specks  of  Aristotleji*  the  tibnii  of  Epieara% 
and  the  hieAH  and  iinpre«sion^  of  modera 
philOHophcrs,^  ore  thu  productions  of  hunuui 
&ncy,  successively  invented  to  satixfy  xiut 
enger  desire  of  knowing  how  wo  perceive 
external  objectu  ;  bnt  tbcy  an;  ah  defleiaiit 
in  the  two  esjsential  characters  of  a  true  and 
phiioboplucal  account  of  the  pliwnoiuenoii  j 
for  we  neither  have  any  evideiice  of  tlieir 
exietenee,  nor,  if  they  did  exbt,  eau  it  l*e 
»hewii  how  tliey  would  produce  iH?t©ispiioit* 

It  was  before  obperved*  that  there  are 
two  ingredients  in  this  operation  of  per  ra- 
tion :  Jit  itj  the  conception  or  notion  of  the 
object ;  andj  secundi^f  the  belief  of  its  pre- 
sent exifitence.    Both  M«  unacisottntable, 

Tliat  we  con  assign  no  adetjnate  cause  of 
our  fi rat  conceptions  of  things,  1  think,  m 
now  at^knowJedged  by  the  mtjfit  cnUghtened 
philosophers.  We  know  that  snch  m  mtr 
conaLiiution,  that  in  certain  eircumjitaLn£i^ 
we  have  certain  conceptions;  but  howlbcy 
are  produced  we  know  no  more  than  how 
we  our»<*lvcs  were  produced,     [2(>l>  J 

When  we  have  got  the  conception  of  cAm 
lemal  objects  by  onr  senses^  we  csiu  ana- 
lyse them  in  our  thought  into  their  sim* 
pie  Ingredients;  and  we  cao  coiniionnii 
those  ingredient»  into  TttflcHBl  new  fonii% 
which  the  aeiises  never  prcfiented*     But  it  m 


T  bM  We  SI.— i1. 

t  liy  ifi*'(ii*  •*  reit^ieilljf  notlcstT,  Reiil  unilet 
itjina*  ailwiji  «ii*hi  r¥|»i«»etitiiive  eiiih^auuiirl 
tstim  til*  kfwwUrg  mtint. 
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boj^sd  the  imwci'  {»f  huinan  imagmation  to 
formmiy  cotici?ptioi],  whim  timplQ  mgr«- 
dieiits  hav&  not  hccn  Itirniibed  hf  n&ture  m  & 
manner  titmecoitiitAbl^  toour  unuerBt^iHlu^g. 

We  have  ari  iiiimedtsito  cuncvptio!)  of  tbo 
opemtioiis  of  our  own  tnliulB,  joined  wUh  s 
•tt  belief  of  their  ^liisteni^e  i  fu)d  ibia  wccaU 
I9on5ciou3.n8fiat  *  But  t\n»  m  only  giving  n 
tiiune  to  tbia  soivoe  of  our  knowledge.  1 1 
JA  not  ft  (1  i(M>u very  of  ita  ^^iui«n  1  n  like  num" 
ner,  wc  have,  by  otir  exteriud  senrcs,  a 
Qo&cepiion  of  eittemftl  objects^  joined  with  a 
beJi«f  of  their  e^ttiitcuGe ;  and  thijB  we  call 
fittroetiltaiL  But  thU  ia  onl  v  living  a  n&me 
to  another  source  of  our  knuwIedgCj  without 
diaoiiTering  its  caufie. 

We  knoiv  tlmt,  when  certain  imprefiatons 
are  made  upon  our  ofgmiVf  ntsrves^  &nd 
bfi&ini  certain  correspoDdlng  aens&tiouB  are 
felt,  »iid  cercaiu  objf-'cts  are  both  j^oneeived 
and  believed  to  exiist.  Btit  iu  tliuj  truin 
ut'  o[>ertitloiie  iiaiutfe  works  in  the  dai'k. 
We  e^tt  neither  disoover  the  cause  of  any 
one  ot'  ihem,  nor  any  neoeaiaiv  ooiuieetion 
of  one  with  another  ;  and,  ia  hether  th«y 
are  ronneetefj  by  any  necessary  \Xt^^  or  only 
«oujriined  in  oiireon«tLtntion  by  the  will  of 
li^ven,  we  know  not,*f 

TJiat  any  kind  of  impreseion  upon  a  body 
should  bo  tJie  cffiieleiiil  ettute  of  sensation,  up* 
pears  very  nbaiml.  Nof  dan  we  perceive 
any  ne«3e9aary  eo  i  meet  ion  b«twaen  aeniwitton 
And  the  Gcin^^ptiiiii  und  beiief  of  &n  ej^ierna) 
object.  Fop  anythipg  we  cao  discovt-r,  we 
might  hAve  b«ea  m  fraujed  as  to  have  all 
tlie  lenaaltonB  we  tiow  have  by  our  Kcufius, 
withuui  iioy  impre-sBionH  upon  our  organs, 
and  without  any  conception  of  any  exiernELl 
tjbject.  For  anything  we  know,  we  ungtit 
h%vii  been  so  made  as  to  p^roeWe  vTtternal 
object^  without  any  j^mppesRions  on  bodiiy 
orgmns,  and  without  any  of  thoBc*  i^ti^t^ 
tiona  which  Invariably  acconjpany  pero4?p- 
linn,  m  our  pre^nt  frame,     [^70] 

If  our  e4jni?eption  of  external  objects  W 
unaccountable,  the  conviction  and  belli f  of 
their  eidstence,  which  we  get  by  our  6cnse&, 
lis  mt  less  fio^t 


ikm.  iiult  a*  He^  coutd  huf^iy  m»n  I  hit  eoii- 
aclotiiiivMOOOHivn  (i.  t*^  T«fir»enU)  tfa?  optr&tkoni 
about  m^ikch  H  U  ciMivenuntf  and  in  dot  [rtiuiilTflr 
cDfntcaiaof  tbfln,  it  would  Mnn  that  he  occa^iEifljiUjr 
cmpiityt  coFicx^piion  (t»r  kflowledgin  Tliii  ii  of  im- 
iwiri.iiui'  III  t  ^vt 'H'SiS  frtinuFJibly  tfrirriuN?  of  the 
•*■  '  u*  Perttp*  ion*  But  tbon  ^ 

-It. 

.    ir    an  triiini>iil4ri.'  ■  '^"■'^ '*'■-'■ --i^H — 

tbJil  l«,  A  cniiPCiEMiitif  .'fu 

tffif^-bc  AAmkUCtL  tin-  '  -v* 

II  f'   cfiu  r^.i  (In     (Kk-i.  -  ,     -Ni»ll    • 

Lfl-   I       .  .i    <*|i|ilil   bf 

:u-, .     ,■  -in  mfinrli 

ii  um.]'.;  ;,rr.  .ii»!fiii 

ouio,  of  tht  t  K 

Ih  N>^td  '>»<>i  .1  . 

ttr .  !■•;   (i«r   irili'l    ii  fuCy   iiEiiii  ohinktjlhki' 

V  :   tine  etitiH^iicttt  (ir'cciiittitiHuiit  ^ 


Belief,  a^serni,  convi(?tionj  are  word* 
whicli  I  do  not  think  admit  of  logiml  defin- 
ition, becuu^  the  operation  of  niind  itg- 
nt^ed  by  lUem  is  peifcetly  mmple,  and  of 
it«  own  kind.  Nor  do  they  need  to  bo  ifr* 
hm-'d,  bcootise  ibey  arc  common  words^  and 

well  UOdtfytiHJii 

Belitl  Tim*i  have  jtn  object*  For  he 
that  beUcvea  muAl  belieYc  iiometblng «  aisd 
that  which  he  belie  vet,  h  eaUed  the  object 
of  biB  behef.  Of  thin  objeot  of  Im  belief, 
he  must  bave  Bomc  cotiception,  elear  or  ob> 
Bcure ;  for,  although  there  may  be  tJie  mo^t 
clear  and  disliuct  conee|jtii>n  of  an  object 
without  any  belief  of  itat  e^l^tence,  ttti^ro 
eau  hti  no  beUef  witboiit  coneeplioii.  * 

Belief  i»  always  ex prej?sed  in  langti^geby 
a  propoftitiou,  wtiereiti  something  is  atfirmed 
or  denied.  Thii»  is  the  form  of  fipecch 
which  in  all  languages  m  appro prkted  to 
tiiat  purpose,  and  without  bt4itf  tliere  could 
beneitherafhrmationnor  deoiBl,  nor  should 
we  have  any  form  of  words  to  ejtprese 
either.  Belief  admits  of  all  demeSf  from 
the  siighte&t  ^napicion  to  the  fullest  ai^ur- 
ajtcev  These  things  are  bo  evident  to 
every  man  tlmt  refleet*^  that  it  would  be 
abusing  the  reader's  pationceCo  dwell  upon 
them. 

I  proceed  to  observe  that  there  are  mnny 
operatioDs  of  mind  in  whb.di,  when  we 
aimly^e  them  as  far  SA  we  arc  Able,  we  liud 
belief  to  be  an  essenti&l  iugrt^dit^uL  A  nma 
emu  not  be  conacions  of  lib  own  tboughts, 
without  believing  that  he  thinks.  He  can- 
not peroeive  an  object  of  secse,  w  ithout  be- 
lieving rhat  it  exists.'|-  He  cannot  distinctly 
reinembcr  ft  past  event^  without  believing 
that  it  did  exist.  Belief  therefore  m  an 
ifigredieut  in  conscioumie^^  in  perception, 
anid  in  remembrauce,     [271] 

Not  only  iu  most  of  our  intellectual  oper- 
ations, but  in  many  of  the  active  princi- 
ples of  I  ho  hnnmn  ndnd,  belief  enters  as  an 
ingredieiit*  Joy  and  sorrow,  ho|>e  and 
fear,  imply  a  beUefof  goodor  ill^  either  pre- 
sent or  in  'e  %  pectit  too  Esteem ,  gni  ti  I  ude, 
pity,  attd  rtsiieiitment,  imply  a  behel  of  cer- 
Uiin  i|Uii!ititii  in  their  object?*  In  every 
action  tbut  is  done  for  an  end^  Ibere  must 
be  a  belief  of  ita  teiidenoy  to  that  end.  So 
hirge  a  aliare  Iia«  belief  in  onr  intellectual 


fcif<ywrri1g^.     ftj  ih\w,  hr>wi?*tT,  T  tin  noH^  of  Courie* 
m*itii  y-  ■       "  ■  ^  '0  UHictr  tnHrvel- 

|f>ui    ri'  ^iltPlT,l>n*   ca(    HtJil 

Ajt^lri  I  ^  tottrl  lis  ot  tjercppu 

*   U  trmfpUon  hiTP  f^ijuiiakiut  lo  fcniMf^i^  or  ttt 

I     *iiT  "Hu-**,irl  I  l{\ft,.  I..  r(i.  hi.,  K  Hr.,ansl  Eaiyi* 


rUlU'll,    Wlu-ir.+  l^    Uf    .lit-    xtitti-iii\iuti     tit    ti 
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o|iemtioiuy  in  oitr  acttye  piiudpl^  atid  in 
f>ur  actions  tbemi^t^lves,  tJiat,  lui  Inilli  ia 
tltinga  divine  in  repress rited  wi  the  msin 
spruig  in  the  Itfe  of  a  ChriatiJiit,  ao  belief  in 
gent^ral  L^  the  main  spring  m  ihe  life  of  Kman. 

TEial  men  often  b^hevtf  what  there  ii  no 
just  ground  to  beheve,  and  thereby  are  led 
iiitd  hurtful  errors  J  U  too  evideut  to  be 
denied.  And,  on  the  other  band,  tluit  tbef^ 
are  jiiat  grounds  of  belief  c&n  an  tittle  he 
doahted  hy  any  uuui  who  is  not  a  [icrfect 
Beeptic* 

We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  what- 
ever is  a  ground  of  belief*  To  hcrit've  with- 
out evidt'nce  is  a  wealuiegs  which  every 
man  Is  concerned  to  avold^  and  which  £very 
man  vviahca  to  avoids  Nor  is  it  in  a  ruanV 
power  to  believe  anything  longer  tlian  he 
thinks  he  has  evidence, 

Wliat  thbi  evidence  is,  is  more  csfiWy  felt 
than  dii^Hbcd.  Those  who  never  f  eHected 
upon  it^  nature,  fet'l  its  influciioe  in  govern- 
iiii^  fcheir  heUef,  It  is  the  bui^iiie^  of  the 
logician  to  exptain  it*  nature,  and  to  dia- 
t.m>^tti.sh  its  various  kind^  and  dcgreiM  ;  but 
every  mau  of  understanding  can  judge  of  it, 
and  oorainonly  judges  right,  when  the  evi* 
deuce  m  fairly  laid  before  him^  and  his 
mind  ts  f ree  from  prejudice-  A  vami  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of  vision  may 
have  a  good  eye;  and  a  man  who  nerer 
epeculated  about  evidence  In  the  abstract 
may  liavc  a  good  jtid^ment     [272] 

The  coninion  ocea**lons  of  life  lead  its  to 
dtatingubh  evidence  into  different  kinds*,  to 
which  we  Rive  ruimes  that  are  well  under* 
ood ;  sui4)  HM  ihe  evidence  of  seuiie,  the 
vidonco  of  memory,  the  evidence  of  eoo- 
'^lounnega,  the  evidence  of  testimouy^  the 
evidence  uf  avionis,  the  evidence  nf  res»an^ 
iii|^»  All  mmi  of  coniui'ni  understanding 
ai^rce  that  each  of  the^e  kindij  of  evidence 
amy  aflard  just  ground  of  behef,  and  thoy 
agree  very  generally  in  the  eircuniHtancsea 
thfit  strengthen  or  weuken  them, 

Pbiiosiiphera  liave  endeavoured,  by  ana- 
^yj^ing  the  dilferent  sorts  of  evidence,  lo 
itud  out  some  common  nature  wherein  they 
all  agree,  and  thereby  to  reduce  them  all 
Ii)  one*  This  wiis  the  aim  of  the  school- 
"t)en  in  their  intricnto  disputes  about  the 
criterum  of  truth*  iJes  Cartes  phiced  this 
criterinn  of  truth  in  clear  and  distinct  per- 
tMtpfl.in^  .\nd  hiid  it  down  an  a  maxima  that 
whatever  we  c  I  early  and  dhtinetly  fierce*  ve 
in  \m  true,  is  truei  but  it  ia  difhcuU  to 
ktHJw  what  he  understfludfl  by  clear  and 
distinct  percL'ption  'u\  this  maxim,  Mr 
Locke  placed  it  in  a  per©eption  of  the  agr?«c* 
ttituit  or  dliagn-ement  of  our  idesH,  whkh 
pcrceptiiHi  is  immLHliute  in  tntuitiJi'e  know- 
ludgi^,  snd  by  thiL*  intervention  of  other  ide^ 
in  rra*iri(iing, 

I  confetia  that,  although  I  hsve,  a«  | 
iMttk,  a  distind   notion   of  the  difTureni 


kinds  of  evidence  above-mentioned,  Uidbi 

perhaps,  of  Rome  others,  witieh  it  is  unuc 
ces^y  l>ere  to  enumerate,  vet    I   ain  tiof  J 
able  lo  iind  any  common  nature  tf>  whicJiJ 
they  may  all  be  reduced,     I'hey  i^ecm  Ic^J 
me  to  agree  only  in  this,  that  tbey  aro  aTi> ' 
fitted  by  Nature  to  produce  bcliel   in  tb^ 
human  mind,  eoiiae  of  tbeni  ia  thv  h^ghc«t 
degree,  which  we  call  certatoty,  otbeni  m 
various  degrees  accord lUij  tociremnfstanc^k 

I  sbaH  take  it  for  grunted  tliat  the  evi- 
dence of  ^nse,  when  the  profjcr  circuim. 
Btances  concur,  is  good  evideneci,  atid  a  jusi 
ground  of  behef.  My  intention  iu  ihin 
place  is  only  to  compare  it  with  the  ntlj«r 
kinds  thai  iiave  been  menttoutd,  tlial  h«j 
may  judge  whether  it  be  reducible  t^i  any«ff  j 
tbern,  or  tif  a  natu  re  peeul  iar  to  i  t  S4>  I  f .   { 27^  ] 

i"^i*5/.  It  seema  tn  btf  c|uite  ditt'eri  lit  frKiti 
the  evidence  of  re^ywinin;^.  All  ge<^d  cvi- 
dence  h  commofdy  ealled  reasDiiable  evi* 
denee,  and  very  jugtJy,  because  it  oiiglit  Iv 
govern  our  bebef  as  reasonable  cni^Siturea, 
And,  aei;i>rdi!»g  tu  this  meaning,  I  think  flic 
evidence  uf  sense  no  le^  reas>[>nalde  ihati 
that  of  demonstration.*  If  Nuttire  giv«i  ^ 
ua  mformation  of  things  that  concern  us, 
by  other  means  than  by  reasoning,  rv&soii 
itself  will  direct  us  to  receive  that  infami- 
atiou  with  thaukfuhit^s,  and  to  tnake  thtt 
best  une  of  it 

But,  when  we  speak  of  the  evidence  i*f 
reasouiug  as  a  particular  kind  of  evideu^e, 
it  meaii<t  the  evidence  of  propositions  that 
are  inferred  by  r^jaoning,  from  propnavtions 
already  known  and  believed.  Thus,  the 
evidence  of  tbe  hfth  proposition  of  Ihe 
fii^t  book  of  Euclid'a  Elements  eunsiata  in 
this.  That  it  h  ahewn  to  be  the  iif^ei^s^afy 
consequence  of  the  axioms,  and  uf  Iht*  pre- 
ceding  proposiitions-  I  nail  reasoitiig,  I  here 
must  be  one  or  xtioro  premi^e^,  iiiid  a  uon- 
elusion  drown  from  thern*  An  J  the  pre- 
mises are  called  the  reason  why  we  must 
believe  the  coticltzigiou  which  we  st'e  lo  foU 
low*  from  them. 

That  the  evidence  of  sense  Is  of  a  di^er« 
ent  kind,  needs  little  proof.  No  man  teek^ 
a  reason  for  believing  what  he  fiees  or  feebi  t 
and,  if  he  did,  it  won  Id  be  difhi^ult  to  Hnd 
one.  But,  though  he  can  give  no  reaeon 
for  believing  his  flenses,  bLi  belief  rcmalni 
as  lirm  as  if  it  were  grounded  on  demon* 
stration* 

Many  eminent  pliilosophers,  thinking  it 
unreasonable  to  l>eliove  when  they  could  not 
shew  a  reason,  have  laboured  to  furnisb  us 
with  reasons  for  believing  our  Heiiflea  ;  but 
their  reasons  are  very  inmilRciei^t,  and 
will  not  bear  examination.    Other  pbiJoso- 

•  Zntm  kiy**  afMsf  i^if  mlrS^nt,  ^/J*f/a  *^r  Iff 
TV*  **>-"<^  utXim  w*Xi,itmii  ^i«M*i  nit  ^ift/^l^t4t--^ 
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pliers  have  shewn  very  clearly  the  fallacy 
of  these  reasons,  and  have,  as  they  imagine, 
discovered  invincible  reasons  against  this  be- 
lief ;  but  they  have  never  been  able  either 
to  shake  it  in  themselves,  or  to  convince 
others.  [274]  The  statesman  continues  to 
plod,  the  soldier  to  fight,  and  the  merchant 
to  export  and  import,  without  being  in  the 
least  moved  by  the  demonstrations  that 
have  been  offered  of  the  non-existence  of 
those  things  about  which  they  are  so  seri- 
ously employed.  And  a  man  may  as  soon, 
by  reasoning,  pull  the  moon  out  of  her  orbi^ 
as  destroy  the  belief  of  the  objects  of  sense. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  evidence 
of  sense  is  the  same  with  that  of  axioms, 
or  self-evident  truths  ?  I  answer,  Fir«/, 
That,  all  modern  philosophers  seem  to  agree 
tliat  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense 
as  not  self-evident,  because  some  of  them 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  subtle  rea- 
soning, others  to  refute  it.  Neither  of 
these  can  consider  it  as  self-evident. 

SecoruU^y  I  would  observe  that  the  word 
axiom  is  taken  by  philosophers  in  such  a 
sense  as  tliat  the  existence  of  the  objects 
of  sense  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  <aUled 
nil  axiom.  They  give  the  name  of  axiom 
only  to  self-evident  truths,  that  are  neoes- 
Kiiry,  and  are  not  limited  to  time  and  place, 
but  must  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  The  truths  attested  by  our  senses 
are  not  of  this  kind  ;  they  are  contingent, 
and  limited  to  time  and  place. 

Thus,  that  one  is  the  half  of  two,  is  an 
axiom.  It  is  equally  true  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  We  perceive,  by  attending 
to  the  proposition  itself,  that  it  cannot  bift 
be  true ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  called  an  eter- 
nal, necessary,  and  inmiutable  truth.  That 
there  is  at  present  a  chair  on  my  right  hand, 
and  another  on  my  left,  is  a  truth  attested 
by  my  senses  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor 
eternal,  nor  immutable.  It  may  not  be 
true  next  minute  ;  and,  therefore,  to  call  it 
an  axiom  would,  I  apprehend,  be  to  deviate 
from  the  common  use  of  the  word.     [276] 

Thirdly^  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to 
signify  every  truth  which  is  known  imme- 
diately, without  being  deduced  from  any 
antecedent  truth,  then  the  existence  of  the 
objects  of  sense  may  be  called  an  axiom ; 
for  my  senses  give  me  as  immediate  con- 
viction of  what  they  testify,  as  my  under- 
standing gives  of  what  is  commonly  called 
an  axiom. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  an  analogy  between 
the  evidence  of  sense  and  the  evidence  of 
testimony.  Hence,  we  find,  in  all  lan- 
guages, the  analogical  expressions  of  the 
testimony  of  sense,  of  giving  credit  to  our 
senses,  and  the  like.  But  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  the  two,  as  well  as  a 
niniilitude.  In  believing  upon  testimony, 
we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  a  person  who 


testifies ;  but  we  have  no  such  authority  for 
believing  our  senses. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  this  belief  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ?  I  think  this 
may  -be  said  in  a  good  sense ;  for  I  take  it 
to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  work  of  the  Almightv. 
But,  if  inspiration  be  understood  to  imply 
a  persuasion  of  its  coming  from  Grod,  our 
belief  of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not  inspira- 
tion; for  a  man  would  believe  his  senses 
though  he  had  no  notion  of  a  Deity.  He 
who  IS  persuaded  that  he  is  the  workman- 
ship of  Gtod,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his 
constitution  to  believe  his  senses,  may 
think  tliat  a  good  reason  to  confirm  his 
belief.  But  he  nad  the  belief  before  he  could 
give  this  or  any  other  reason  for  it. 

If  we  compare  the  evidence  of  sense  with 
that  of  memory,  we  find  a  great  resem- 
blance, but  stiU  some  difference.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  to  have  dined  yesterday  with 
such  a  company.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  It  is,  that  I  have  a  distinct  con- 
ception and  firm  belief  of  this  past  event ; 
not  by  reasoning,  not  by  testimony,  but 
immediately  from  my  constitution.  And  I 
give  the  name  of  memory  to  that  part  of 
my  constitution  by  which  I  have  this  kind 
of  conviction  of  past  events.    [276] 

I  see  a  chair  on  my  right  hand.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  It  is,  that  I  have^ 
by  my  constitution,  a  distinct  conception 
and  firm  belief  of  the  present  existence  of 
the  chair  in  such  a  place  and  in  such  a 
position ;  and  I  give  the  name  of  seeing  to 
that  part  of  my  constitution  by  which  I 
have  this  immediate  conviction.  The  two 
operations  a^^ree  in  the  immediate  convic- 
tion which  they  give.  They  agree  in  this 
also,  that  the  things  believed  are  not 
necessary,  but  contingent,  and  limited  to 
time  and  place.  But  they  differ  in  two 
respects  i— First,  That  memory  has  some- 
thing for  its  object  that  did  exist  in  time 
past ;  but  the  object  of  sight,  and  of  all  the 
senses,  must  be  something  which  exists  at 
prraent ; — and.  Secondly,  That  I  see  by  my 
eyes,  and  only  when  they  are  directed  to 
the  object,  and  when  it  is  illuminated.  But 
my  memory  is  not  limited  by  any  bodily 
organ  that  I  know,  nor  by  light  and  dark- 
ness, though  it  has  its  limitations  of  another 
kind.* 

These  differences  are  obvious  to  all  men, 
and  very  reasonably  lead  them  to  consider 
seeing  and  remembering  as  operations  spe- 
cifically different.  But  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  they  give,  has  a  great  resemblance. 

*  There  la  a  moreimportantdifTerence  than  thcw 
omitted.  In  memory,  we  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
niini*  or  immediately  mgnisant  of  any  ot'JHrt  beyond 
the  modificatlont  of  the  too  itselC  In  perception,  (if 
an  immediate  perception  be  allowed,)  we  must  be 
coiiacious.  or  Immediately  cognliaut,  or  tom**  ph«n<K 
menon  of  the  tum-fpo.'—H. 
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X  IHw  diffeir«Dce  Rod  a  like  r^semblmkiTe 
Lher^  1A  between  the  evidence  oi  seuae  uxnl 
thAt  of  coiuckniHMU,  which  I  leave  the 
reftder  to  timo& 

Aa  to  the  opinion  that  e¥idenCG  conaiata 
m  ft  perception  of  tbe  SLgrtement  or  db- 
•ifrae&kent  of  ideas,  ^&  nia^'  have  occasbtt 
to  eoQMder  il  more  particubrJ/  la  another 
place.  Hero  I  only  ohstiFTe,  that,  ^Ilcd 
taken  in  the  most  ^vourabli^  tncLBe^  it  ihaj 
be  Applied  with  proprietji'  Uf  the  evideQceof 
MABoningj  an  J  to  iUe  evidfcujce  of  some 
frzi«m£«  By  I  I  ciinuot  i>ee  how,  in  taiy 
9&aie^  vt  ean  be  applied  to  the  eHdenoe  iif 
fNunekrasness,  to  the  evidence  of  memory, 
Of  to  th&t  of  the  senjses. 

When  I  compare  the  dlflerent  kinds  of 
evidence  above-ipeiitioned,  I  oonfesej  after 
oil}  that  the  eTidenoe  of  refttouing,  mid  that 
of  ecime  newamry  and  Bolf-^vident  truths, 
■eiiiie  to  be  the  Leaai  ntyflteriou^  and  the 
tttost  peifeGtlj  comprehended;  and  there^ 
fore  1  do  not  think  it  strange  timt  philoBo^ 
phers  shonld  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  ail 
Linda  of  evidence  to  these.     [277  ] 

When  I  Bee  a  proposition  to  he  flelf-evi- 
dent  and  neceB^arVf  and  that  the  aubject  is 
plainly  included  in  tin*  predicate,  there  fteema 
In  be  nntJiing  more  that  I  eiLn  desire  in  order 
to  underatand  why  I  believe  it.  And  when 
I  see  ft  c<}iai)equeDce  that  ueee^iiarily  lot  lows 
from  one  or  more  Bclf-evident  pro[]OHitioi^£^^  I 
wantnothinj^  more  with  reganjl  to  my  belief 
of  that  conseque  nee*  T 1 1  u  ligh  t  of  tro tb  so 
fills  my  mind  in  these  ea»ea,  that  I  can 
tteither  conceive  nor  desire  anythiog  more 
nllafying, 

^  On  the  other  band,  when  I  remember  dia* 
tinetly  a  past  event,  or  ece  an  object  before 
my  eyes,  thia  eominandii  my  belief  no  leas 
than  an  ajuom.  But  whon^  aa  a  philosi  »pher, 
I  reflect  upon  this  belief,  and  want  to  trace  it 
to  its  origin,  I  am  not  able  to  resolve  it  ioto 
peeessftry  and  self*evideiit  axtoms^  or  con- 
dnslons  that  are  necetwarily  consequent 
Upon  them*  I  seeni  to  wont 'that  evidence 
which  I  cMl  best  comprehend,  and  which 
givcB  perfect  ^atisfiictioQ  to  an  iiiqtUsittve 
nii»d;  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  doubt-  and  I 
Bud  it  IS  not  in  my  power.  An  attempt  to 
throw  off  this  beUef  is  like  on  attemfvt  to  fly, 
equally  ridicutou^  and  hnpracticable* 

To  a  pbii(j«opher,  who  baa  been  accus* 
tomed  to  think  th.it  the  treasure  of  his  know* 
ledge  is  tlie  acqtdsitioti  of  tbftt  reasoning 
power  of  wbicb  lie  boasts,  It  la  no  doubt 
b  umiliftting  to  find  that  his  reason  can  ky  no 
claim  to  the  grefttev  part  of  il. 

By  bis  NftMO^  be  mo  discover  certain 
abjitraet  and  neoeswiry  rfflatioiiii  of  thing*  ; 
btit  lii*t  knowltdy*  of  what  really  C3iip«t*»  nf 
did  y\iit>  comta  by  a«oihor  channel,  which 
is  upen  to  tbo«e  who  i^aniiot  reason,  lie  li 
led  to  it  in  the  dork,  oiiil  ktiowa  not  bow  be 
ewne  by  it*     [27«1 


It  is  no  wooder  that  tlie  pride  of  ^Itilo* 
sophy  should  lead  some  to  indent  vam 
tlieorica  In  order  to  account  for  this  koov- 
ledge;  and  otberB,  who  see  this  to  be  im- 
practlcftble,  to  apnm  at  a  knowledge  they 
cannot  account  fur,  and  ^'oiiily  otteinpt  to 
throw  tt  off  aa  a  reproach  to  ibeir  under- 
standings But  the  wise  and  the  biimLbl« 
wili  receive  it  as  the  gift  of  Henven,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  nse  of  iu 


CHAPTER  XXL 
OP  THi  Hn-morMicaKT  or  Tirt  a»i«asi. 

Our  senses  may  be  considered  in  C^m 
views:  Jktty  As  they  a0ord  us  agreeable 
aensationsj  or  etibject  \m  lo  t^uch  as  ftr«  di^ 
agieeable^  and,  Mte&ndiy^  As  they  pr^  ma 
information  of  thinga  tlmt  eoncerii  us. 

In  the jSfjil  view,  they  neither  reqiuLre  nor 
admit  of  improvement.  Both  the  piunfti] 
and  the  agreeable  c^usatioofi  of  our  external 
eeoaes  are  given  by  nature  for  certain  ends  ; 
and  thcry  are  f  iveti  in  that  de^^ree  whtdi  la 
the  meet  proper  for  their  end.  By  dindn- 
isihtng  or  increasing  them,  we  should  not 
nieni^  but  m&r  the  work  of  Nature. 

Bodily  paiiiB  are  indicationa  of  some  dis- 
order or  hurt  of  the  body,  and  admonitiona 
to  use  the  beet  nieaus  in  anr  puwer  to  prc~ 
vent  or  remove  their  censes.  As  far  aa  tlaia 
cau  be  done  by  temperance,  exerciiie,  ftgi- 
mcn,  or  the  skill  of  tlie  pby^ioian,  ever^  man 
hatb  aafiicient  inducement  to  do  it. 

When  pain  cannot  be  prevented  or  re- 
moved, it  is  greatly  alleviated  by  pati«nee 
and  fartitnde  of  mind.  While  ihe  mind  is 
(superior  to  paini^  the  man  is  not  unhappy , 
though  be  may  be  exercised.  It  Ira^  eai  no 
sting  behind  %%  hut  rather  miitter  of  triumph 
and  agreeable  reflection,  when  b*»me  pro* 
perly,  and  in  a  good  oattse^  [S70]  The 
Canadian B  have  taught  us  that  even  sav^^e 
may  acquire  a  superiority  to  the  most  e^t* 
cruciftting  pains;  and^  in  every  reginn  of 
the  earth,  insteiticeg  will  be  found,  where  a 
sense  of  duty,  of  hortour,  or  even  of  worldly 
interest^  have  triumphed  over  it. 

1 1  ia  evident  that  nature  intended  for  man, 
in  bis  prt^ent  etato,  a  life  of  laboxir  and 
to!l»  wherein  be  may  be  occaKliMUiHy  ca^pcieed 
te  pain  and  danger  ;  nud  tlit^  lijipjiiest  man 
is  not  he  who  has  felt  leititt  of  ttoee  evtla, 
but  be  whose  mind  is  fitted  to  l>ear  them  by 
real  magnanimity. 

Our  ttctive  and  perceptive  powers  are 
im^ro^-^ed  and  perfect etl  by  ntfcand  exercise* 
Tilts  is  the  constitution  of  nature.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  ngrt^ablc  and  disagree- 
able  Hcn^Rtions  we  have  by  our  seneei^^  tbe 
very  contrary  is  an  cslablblitd  constitution 
of  nsture — the  frequent  repetition  of  them 
weakens  their  force.  Sensations  nt  firrst  very 
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mi  liMil  perfeetL/  IftdifiTaratil,  Atid  tho«o  thut 
«r«  ftt  Ural  very  ftgieeab^  by  frequent  r«- 
fj«tkioo  beeutiie  iruupid,  and  ftt  kfltj  pif^ 
li«p«,  gWti  dJFsguflt.  Nature  haA  Mi  mdtm 
to  tbe  pleoBurei  of  senfte,  wJikh  we  ^niKit 
|iM8  I  audi  alJ  fitudied  gratifiaftttona  of  thi^rUf 
■0  it  Is  mean  and  anwi>riUy  of  &  uuMi,  ao  U 
la  fooLiflh  and  fruitless. 

The  man  who,  in  eating  and  drinkiD^, 
and  in  other  grattfieatlonft  of  ^nmj  obcjs 
the  (^1  Is  of  Nature,  withant  affect ing  deli* 
otM^iea  and  n^finemetit^,  hiL£  all  the  eiijoj- 
m«tit  that  tbe  scnaes  can  alford^  If  one 
eould,  by  a  soft  and  Inxnrious  lil'e^  acquire 
a  more  delicate  aensibility  to  pleasure,  It 
must  bo  at  the  expense  of  a  like  sensibility 
to  pain,  from  which  he  ean  nfv^r  protnLse 
exempiion,  and  at  llieexpi^nBc  of  ehprishing 
many  diseases  which  produce  pain. 

7* he  improTfiiiieiii  of  our  external  scnaee^ 
as  they  are  tbe  mean^  of  giving  u%  inftirma- 
tiou,  m  a  subject  moro  wortliy  of  our  attcn* 
tii>n;  for^  although  they  are  Dot  t]ic  noblest 
and  most  ejuiltad  powem  of  our  rnitupc^  yet 
they  are  not  the  least  naefuU  [200]  All 
that  we  know,  or  can  know,  of  the  material 
wiirld,  liiuat  he  grounded  upon  tfaeir  inform- 
ation ;  and  the  pbiloeopber^  an  well  aa  the 
day-labourer,  must  be  indebted  to  ibem  for 
the  largest  part  of  his  knowledge. 

Some  of  our  perceptions  by  tbe  senaes 
may  be  adied  original)  beeause'tbey  require 
no  previous  experience  or  learning ;  hut 
the  far  greatest  part  is  acquired,  and  the 
fruit  of  experience. 

Three  of  onr  aeases — to  wit,  smell,  taste, 
and  bearing— 'Originally  give  us  only  certain 
sensations,  and  a  conviction  that  these  jsenea^ 
tiouB  are  occasioned  by  some  external  object- 
We  give  a  name  to  that  quality  of  the  ob- 
}eet  by  which  it  ts  fitted  to  pn>duce  such  a 
sensation,  and  connect  that  quality  with  tbe 
object,  and  witb  its  other  qualittca* 

Thus  we  learn,  tluit  a  certain  sensation 
of  smell  IB  produced  by  a  rose  *  and  that 
quality  in  the  rose,  by  which  it  is  htted  to 
pmduce  thiiik  sensation,  we  call  the  ^mell  of 
the  roflCb  Here  it  is  evident  tbnit  the  wufiA- 
lion  is  orif;inal*  Tbe  perception  thut  tho 
rose  baa  that  quality  which  we  call  its 
smell,  is  aciiuijed.  In  like  manner,  we 
learn  all  those  qu^itics  ia  Tiodies  which  we 
call  tbeir  smelh  their  toate,  their  ^und. 
These  are  all  secondary  qualitiE^  and  we 
give  tbe  some  name  to  tlieui  which  we  give 
lo  the  senBations  they  pri^dijcej  not  fretn 
any  similitude  bel^vcen  the  sensation  atid 
the  ifuabty  of  tbe  same  name,  but  because 
the  (|uality  is  signified  to  us  by  tbe  senaatba 
as  ittf  sign^  and  because  our  eenees  give  us 
no  (ither  knowledge  of  the  quality  hut  that 
ti  h  M  to  produce  such  a  acnaatton^ 

By  the  other  two  senses,  we  hav^e  much 
more  ample   infortnation*     By  sight,   we 


loam  to  distmguldi  objeet<i  by  their  colour, 
m  the  eame  ttianner  as  by  tbeir  sotttid, 
iostej  and  ameli.  Hy  this  Bciise,  we  perceive 
yiaUue  objecta  to  have  extension  in  two 
dkneosiooB,  to  have  visible  figure  and 
magnitude,  and  a  certain  angular  distaoee 
from  one  another.  These,  I  eoneeive,  are 
the  original  perceptions  of  Sights*     [2B1  ] 

By  touch,  we  not  only  perceive  the  tem- 
perature of  bodies  OS  to  beat  atid  cold,+ 
which  are  seeondary  qualitiea,  but  we  per- 
ceive origin  ft  lly  their  thrt^t^  dimetiisiuii*,  their 
tangible  ligurt?  and  magnitude,  their  Uoear 
distance  frtnn  one  another,  their  hafdnei% 
softness,  or  fluidity.  These  quaiities  we 
originally  perceive  by  touch  only  j  but,  by 
experience,  we  learn  to  perceive  all  or  most 
of  them  by  sight* 

We  learn  to  perceive^  by  one  sense,  what 
originally  ctiuld  have  been  perceived  only 
by  another,  by  finding  a  ceaneelion  between 
the  objects  of  the  dtHbrenl  sems^.  Hence 
the  original  perceptions,  or  tlie  sensations 
of  one  sense  become  aagos  of  what«3ver  has 
always  been  found  connected  with  tbem; 
and  from  the  sign,  tlie  mind  passsa  imme- 
diately to  the  couceptiou  and  belief  of  tbe 
thing  signified^  And,  althougb  the  eonnec- 
tiion  in  tbe  mind  betwt-en  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  hyit^  be  tbeeffeetof  custom^ 
this  custom  becomes  a  second  nature,  and 
it  k  difficult  lo  diatlnguisH  it  from  the  ori- 
ginal power  of  perceptioQ. 

Thus,  if  a  sphere  of  one  i^niform  colour 
he  set  before  me,  I  perceire  evidently  by  my 
eye  its  spherical  figure  and  its  three  dimen- 
aions.  All  the  world  %^i1l  acknowledge 
that,  by  sight  only,  without  touching  it,  1 
may  be  certain  that  tt  is  a  sphere  ;  yet  it 
isjxolesia  certain  ihat,  by  the  original  power 
of  sight,  I  could  not  perceive  it  to  be  a 
sphere,  and  to  have  three  ditnensioni«  Tbe 
eye  originally  could  only  perceive  two  di» 
mensLuns,  and  a  gradual  variation  of  colour 
on  the  differeut  sides  of  the  object. 

It  is  experience  that  teaches  me  that  tlie 
rarlatiun  of  colour  is  au  elfect  of  spherioal 
convexity,  and  of  the  distribution  of  light 
and  ftliode.  Out  so  rapid  is  ibe  progreaa  of 
the  thought,  from  the  clfect  to  the  en^m^ 
that  we  attend  only  to  tbe  lost,  and  eaa 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  we  do  not  imme- 
diately see  tlte  three  dimeualona  of  the 
fiphere,     [282] 

Nay,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this 
case,  tfay  acqULred  perceptiim  in  a  manner 
effaces  the  original  one ;  for  the  tfphere  is 
seen  to  be  of  one  uniform  c*^lour,  though 
etiginaMy  there  would  have  appeared  a 
gradual  variation  of  colour.     But  tiiat  Ap- 


*  ateaborr,  p.  Ie3«  col  b,  iuttt  t«  ^mi  p  ISS,  eoL  «. 
note*. 

I  Whtthet  hrnt,  colli,  |(C«  l»  objeeti  tft  tcntcb  Of 
of  a  dkffijifent  Mfuc*  it  ii  bot  bffr«  tb«  plKC  to  laqulrei 
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parent  mruitbn  we  l^urn  to  Interpret  as 
the  effect  of  Eijrht  atid  eliade  fidllog  upon  » 
i|lliaf«  of  one  iinifonu  colour, 

A  iphere  may  1>c  painted  upon  a  plati^j 
•0  txaetly,  iLs  to  Lhi  takon  for  a  real  sphere 
wliieil  the  eye  is  at  n  proper  difitatice  and 
in  the  proper  potnt  of  view.  We  say  in 
tlib  mae^  tlmt  th^  eye  li  deceived^  that  the 
appea ranee  is  fatlaeioua.  But  there  i»  no 
fatlaey  in  the  ori^nai  jwrcepUtm,  hut  otily 
in  tiiat  1^'hich  b  acquired  by  citstoin^  The 
varuitiOD  of  cohiur,  exhibited  to  the  eye  by 
the  palnier*^  art,  la  the  Bame  whiicli  nature 
exhibits  by  the  di0er«ut  degr^s  of  light 
falling  upoa  the  €OTive}£  surfo^  of  a  ^pb^^re' 

In  p«reeptit»ii,  whether  ori^uiU  or  ac* 
quired,  there  ia  sometMng  whicli  may  be 
ejtUed  the  »tKt>>  ^^^^  someibiAg  which  is 
BigniJied  to  ua,  or  brotight  to  our  knowledge 
by  that  fil|^. 

In  original  perception^  the  signa  are  the 
varioua  sensations  which  arc  produced  by 
the  impreaiJiPUJi  nmdc  upon  our  orp.na^  The 
things  eigiiified,  are  the  objects  perceived 
in  eonseijuence  of  those  Bensationa,  by  the 
ori|i;ina]  coustitution  of  our  nature- 

Thus,  when  I  grasp  au  ivory  ball  iu  my 
hand,  I  have  a  certuiu  fletiSAticm  of  touch. 
Although  ihifl  seniiittion  he  in  the  mind  and 
hare  no  simtlitude  to  anything  Tnaleriul, 
yet,  by  the  laws  of  ray  coufttrtutiouj  it  Is 
immediately  followed  by  the  conception 
and  beliefj  that  there  is  in  my  band  a  litird 
flmooth  body  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  nhout 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  belief 
is  grounded  neither  upon  reasoning,  nor 
npon  experience  ;  it  m  the  immediate  cHeft 
of  ray  oonF^titatiof},  and  thi«  I  eall  original 
pereeption**     f2B3] 

^  In  acquired  perception,  the  aigu  may  be 
either  a  senaation,  or  something  originally 
perceived.  The  thing  fnignified,  is  ^onietbiJig 
wliich,  by  ejspcrieuce,  has  been  found  cou- 
iieflted  with  that  sign, 

Thu5j  when  the  ivory  hall  la  placed  be- 
fore ray  eye,  I  perceive  by  sight  what  I 
before  perceived  by  touch,  that  the  liall  is 
smooth  1  Hpherical,  of  such  a  diameter,  and 
at  aueh  a  diHtanee  frora  the  eye;  and  to 
thia  is  added  the  perception  of  its  ccilotir* 
All  these  things  I  perceive  by  sight,  dis- 
tinctly and  wltii  certainty*  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain from  prlni^iplea  of  phitrmophy,  that^  if  I 
had  not  been  accuKtaniMrl  to  compare  tha 
Laforraatioiis  of  jtjght  mtb  Lho«e  of  touch, 
I  should  nut  havr  peroiivod  thtte  thinga 
by  Bight.  1  Kbonld  have  ptredved  a  cifeu- 
kr  oBject,  having  ttN  ci>lour}n^duaIly  more 
faint  towards  the  aliadcd  m]L\  Bui  1  should 
n'*t  h»ve  perceived  it  to  have  three  diinoo- 
sions,  to  be  spherical,  ta  hv  of  Buch  a  limnir 
irii4gnitudf],  and  at  such  a  distance  froui  the 
eye*     That  these  bat  mentioned  Jtre  not 


pp.  l\\^fi^lliht^i\, 


original  perc»ptuni«  of  sigbt)  but  aequtred 
by  experlenee^  is  sufBeiently  evident  fron 

the  principles  of  opties,  and  from  tbr'  art  i 
painters^  in  painting  objects  of  tJ^ri=^  - 
flions,  upon  a  plane  which  hay 
And  it  has  been  put  beyond  all  '  yj 

obt^rvatious  Fe«^rded  of  several  peta^n 
who  Im'Piiig,  by  cataracts  in  their  eyct^ 
been  deprived  of  sight  from  their  infaitey^ 
have  been  eoucbed  and  made  to  j^ee*  aft^) 
they  eame  to  yearn  of  under  '^   ■   '  — 

Tbo^  who  Imve  had  iht-  from 

infancy^  acquire  such  per*  >  .  rarly 

that  they  cannot  recollect  the  Utiw  when 
they  har]  them  not,  and  therefore  ruaJke  nif 
distinction  between  them  and  their  origitial 
percepliouB;  nor  can  they  be  ea&ily  pi»r- 
Auaded  that  there  is  anv  ju^t  f(mti(Jatica  if 
for  such  a  dkttm^tioti.  [2Mj  Iti  nil  i*  ~ 
guitges  men  ti[>eak  with  equal  assnmnee 
their  aeeinij  objects  to  be  sphericul  or  cubi- 
cal, as  of  their  feeling  them  to  he  so  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  dream  that  these  perceptions 
of  aight  were  not  a*  early  and  orii;iiml  a*  ( 
the  pf^roeptionit  they  have  of  the  satiie  nb 
jeets  by  toucli. 

This  power  which  we  acquire  of  p-erceiv*" 
iug  titmgs  by  our  senses,  which  originaJljr 
ive  ftboiild  not  have  ].>erc^ived,  is  nc»t  lh« 
effect  of  any  reasoning  on  our  part :  tt  i« 
the  result  of  our  constitution,  and  (if  ihti 
situations  in  which  we  happen  to  Ik?  I'laeed* 

We  are  so  nuide  that,  when  two  tilings 
are  fuund  to  be  eonjoined  in  certain  circuTn* 
staoci^  we  are  prune  to  believe  tlmt  tbejr 
are  counected  by  nature,  and  will  alwiayii  l»d  '1 
fouud  together  in  like  circumRtanees.  The 
belief  which  we  are  led  into  in  auchcasea  la 
not  the  effect  of  reafioning.  nor  dues  it  i 
from  intuitive  evidence  in  the  thing  believed  S 
it  is,  a»  I  apprehend,  the  immedi»^te  eifeet  of  1 
ouf  constitutian.  Accordingly,  it  is  strotigeil  ^ 
in  infancy,  before  our  reai&oning  pcrw«r 
appears^before  we  arc  ^pabte  of  dnaw« 
ing  a  coticlnsioti  from  premises*  A  ohild 
who  luui  once  bucat  his  finger  in  a  caradle, 
fronj  that  single  instance  connects  the  pain 
of  burning  with  putting  bis  linger  in  the 
eaiidle,  and  believes  that  these  two  things 
must  go  together.  It  is  obvions  that  thia 
jinrt  uf  our  constitution  is  of  very  great  nat  ^ 
before  we  come  to  ibc  use  of  reason,  j 
guards^ us  from  a  thousand  mischiefs,  which, 
without  it,  we  would  rush  into ;  it  may 
sometimes  Icatl  us  into  error,  but  tbe  good 
effects  of  it  far  overbahinec  the  ilL 

It  is,  no  donbt,  the  jHirfoction  of  a  ratioEU^ 
being  tn  have  no  belief  but  what  is  grounded 
on  intuitive  evidence^  or  on  just  renaming: 
but  man,  f  npprchendf  is  not  such  a  bem^s 
iinr  in  it  the  intention  of  tmture  that  iner 
ahould  he  such  a  being,  m  i^very  peri^  ui 
his  e3(kteii^.      We  ooine  into  the  world 
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without  the  exercise  of  reason  ;  we  tare 
merely  aninuU  before  we  are  rational  crea- 
tures ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  our  preserva- 
tion, that  we  should  believe  many  things  be- 
fore we  can  reason.  Uow  then  is  our  belief 
to  be  reflated  before  we  have  reason  to 
r^ulate  it  ?  [285]  Has  nature  left  it  to  be 
regulated  by  chance  ?  By  no  means.  It  is 
regulated  by  certain  principles,  which  are 
parts  of  our  constitution;  whether  they 
ought  to  be  called  animal  principles,  or  in- 
stinctive principles,  or  what  name  we  give 
to  them,  is  of  small  moment ;  but  they  are 
certainly  different  from  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son :  they  do  the  office  of  reason  while  it  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  must,  as  it  were,  be  car- 
ried in  a  uur8e*s  arms,  and  they  are  leading- 
strings  to  it  in  its  gradual  progress. 

From  what  has  been  said,  1  thmk  it  i^ 
pears  that  our  original  powers  of  perceiving 
objects  by  our  senses  receive  great  improve- 
ment by  use  and  habit ;  and  without  this 
improvement,  would  be  altogether  insuf- 
ficient'for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  daily 
occurrences  of  life  not  only  add  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge,  but  give  additional  percep- 
tive powers  to  our  senses ;  and  time  gives 
us  the  use  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as 
of  our  hands  and  legs. 

This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
improvement  of  our  external  senses.  It  b 
to  be  found  in  all  men  come  to  years  uf  un- 
derstanding, but  it  is  various  in  different 
persons  according  to  their  different  occupa- 
tions, and  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Every  aitist  re- 
quires an  eye  as  well  as  a  hand  in  his  own 
profession  ;  his  eye  becomes  skilled  in  per- 
ceiving, no  less  than  his  hand  in  executing^ 
what  belongs  to  his  employment. 

Besides  this  improvement  of  our  senses, 
which  nature  produces  without  our  inten- 
tion, there  are  various  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  improved,  or  their  defects  re- 
medied by  art.  As,  /ir»f,  by  a  due  care  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  that  they  be  in  a  sound 
and  natural  state.  This  belongs  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  medical  faculty. 

Secondly,  By  accurate  attention  to  the 
objects  of  sense.  The  effects  of  such  atten- 
tion in  improving  our  senses,  appear  in  every 
art.  The  artist,  by  giving  more  attention 
to  certain  objects  than  others  do,  by  that 
means  perceives  many  things  in  those  ob- 
jects which  others  do  not  [286]  Those 
who  happen  to  be  deprived  of  one  Fense, 
frequently  supply  that  defect  in  a  great  de- 
gree, by  giving  more  accurate  attention  to 
the  objects  of  the  senses  they  have.  The 
bimdhave  often  been  known  to  acquire  un- 
common acuteness  in  distinguishing  tilings 
by  feeling  and  hearing ;  and  the  deaf  are 
uncommonly  quick  in  reading  men*s  thoughts 
in  their  countenance. 

A  third  way  in  which  our  senses  admit  of 
[285-987] 


improvement,  is,  by  addHirfial  organs,  or  in- 
struments contrived  by  art.  By  the  inven- 
tion of  optical  glasses,  and  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  them,  the  natural  power  of 
vision  is  wonderfully  improved,  and  a  vast 
addition  made  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
which  we  acquire  by  the  eye.  By  speaking- 
trumpets  and  ear-trumpets  some  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Whether  by  similar  inventions  the  other 
senses  may  be  improved,  seems  uncertain. 

A  fourth  method  by  which  the  informal 
tion  pot  by  our  senses  may  be  improved,  is, 
by  discovering  the  connection  which  nature 
hath  established  between  the  sensible  quali- 
ties of  objects,  and  their  more  latent  qualities. 

By  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  I  un- 
derstand those  that  are  perceived  immedi- 
ately by  the  senses,  such  as  their  colour, 
figure,  feeling,  sound,  taste,  smell.  The 
various  modifications  and  various  combin- 
ations of  these,  are  innumerable ;  so  that 
there  are  hardly  two  individual  bodies  in 
Nature  that  may  not  be  distinguished  by 
their  sensible  qualities. 

The  latent  qualities  are  such  as  are  not 
immediately  discovered  by  our  senses ;  but 
discovered  sometimes  by  accident,  some- 
times by  experiment  or  observation.  The 
most  important  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
bodies  is  the  knowledge  of  the  latent  qua- 
lities of  the  several  species,  by  which  they 
are  adapted  to  certain  purposes,  either  for 
food,  or  medicine,  or  agriculture,  or  for  the 
materials  or  utensils  of  some  art  or  manu- 
facture.    [287] 

I  am  taught  that  certain  species  of  bodies 
have  certain  hitent  qualities ;  but  how  shall 
I  know  that  this  individual  is  of  such  a 
species  ?  This  must  be  known  by  the  sen- 
sible qualities  which  characterise  the  species. 
I  must  know  that  this  is  bread,  and  that 
wine,  before  I .  eat  the  one  or  drink  the 
other.  I  must  know  that  this  is  rhubarb, 
and  that  opium,  before  I  use  the  one  or  the 
other  for  medicine. 

It  is  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  to 
know  the  names  of  the  various  species  of 
natural  and  artificial  bodies,  and  to  know 
the  sensible  qualities  by  which  they  are 
ascertained  to  be  of  such  a  species,  and  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other. It  is  another  branch  of  knowledge 
to  know  the  latent  qualities  of  the  several 
species,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
subservient. 

The  roan  who  possesses  both  these 
branches  is  informed,  by  his  senses,  of  in- 
numerable things  of  real  moment  which  are 
hid  from  those  who  possess  only  one,  or 
neither.  This  is  an  improvement  in  the 
information  got  by  our  senses,  which  must 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  made  in 
natural  history,  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
in  the  arts. 
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It  would  he  mq  iraproremeut  AtiU  high<?r 
tf  wi*  were  »bb  tr>  dfiMiioror  ftay  coiii^oction 
hciweflii  thc^  vctiniblc  quAllilv*  (tt  bodi^  aad 
tli«ir  Utotit  miiLLJtie*,  without  knowing  iJtm 
n]wvit*'*^  ttf  wliiit  mmy  hnve  been  dbcoTt^rod 
vt'iiU  rt'jjurd  t/»  it» 

tSoiiiij'  philij-v>]ii1jorWf  nt  tho  Hmt.  tttii\  hfLvc 
mivlt?  ut [4^111  [tttt  Ujwardn  lUk  iiubtu  imptLive' 
tiiviitt  not  witJiuul  pfoiiUMiii^  U»pc»  fif  sue- 
€f'-"i.     ThuH>   thi^  cutctbntttitl   LintMiiUB  Jtaa 

1  idt  A  [lUiit  limy  vury  prabutity 

I  '  '  ^         iHtiii mis  wit iifjiit  know- 

•  .,      Me  hnH  ifivtii  eo- 

eui   niiil  ^.''t.MiiiinttiiTihi  vlrtiitiH  of  i^Ijittt^  mrc 

Sir  Iheum?  Ni^wttiii  hatU  alU'itipl^jJ  lo  uLitrw 
lUftli  tfimi  th4>  cahiui*H  nf  biiditis,  vta  may 
foritt  A  pndiabbr  Viiiijifctur^^  uf  Ibo  bikc  of 
tliotr  c^ivrmttltivni  |MirtH,  hv  wltkli  Uie  ra^s 

Nil  limn  i'j^n  pretetid  tn  not  IhtiitJi  to  the 
tli»n^rv«ruii*  Ibiit  mity  be  rtiadt'  by  human 
flfprnuH  »n<l  iitcbifttryj  of  uuch  conniptions 
ii€}tw\H<n  tb<}  ktvnt  i&iid  the  »ont)»blQ  qtmli- 
lien  of  budii<pi.  A  w^do  flebl  ho  re  n[)«na  to 
our  view,  whr>»ii»  bfjnndjirii'p*  no  nnit*  e^n 
Miec»ftiiin,  of  itiiprovemvnt^  tlmt  inny  liere- 
tkfUrr  b<?  nijkJo  Iti  tUo  infomuitioti  oanv»jfed 
to  lift  by  our  scusfis. 
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OiHThAinra  of  tti«  fnUaey  of  the  aeaHs 
li&vf  bMii  r^&w^  eoTumcm  1a  RiunefLt  and  in 
modAm  turn  «»pGQiA)ly  among  ib«  phllo- 
vijibQfi.  Aii4  if  ^  «  h1i  (»uld  t%k^  4br  gmtitod 
•11  Uwt  thi^  hAVo  m\d  on  thlB  subject,  ill« 
BAlunl  conotiunon  froiD  it  might  sctm  to 
b§i  HoAt  th«  ttlliea  are  givou  to  us  by  lome 
nudifttant  dcttton  on  piirpoflo  to  dc^lude  us^ 
isthtr  ihwa  that  they  ww  formed  by  the 
friM  and  beneficent  Author  of  Nature^  to 
^vt  Hi  truo  iofonimtiou  at  thmpi  necessary 
to  out  preservatkni  iind  hApptiieaa. 

TIm  wbole  MCI  nf  nUimUts  amdng  iXia 
■ltelft&t%  ]«d  by  DemocrLCUft,  ftnd  afterwards 
Inr  Efieiirufti  inaiituined  Umt  all  tlw  tjuali- 
wa  of  bodies  whit^h  thu  inad«ni«  call  ae- 
eondary  %ualillM — to  wit,  smell ,  taeto,  sou  nd, 
flolottf,  Keaft,  and  eotd^^^re  mere  illuiucnfl  of 
■tmej  and  nav#  no  ml  enbtencG**  Plato 
malwlainad  thai  we  can  o^ttaiu  do  i^i)  know, 
kdfe  nf  mat<erial  thinga ;  and  that  eternal 
and  immiitable  idoaa  a^re  the  only  objectsi  af 
real  knowledp?.  Tln»  academics  and  k^i>* 
ilea  aD:(iousl/  scnij^ht  for  ai^meuta  lo 
|prov«  tha  faibLclousnefia  of  our  Bcn4ra,  in 
f  ^fdor  to  lupport  thoir  favourite  doctrine', 

*  B*oi  cnnmrf  vtalpd.  l^mt-  aiivrm^u,  %lfi^  not*  \, 
The  &4iMRant  HrnkAl  the  M\mt  of  inua^H. 


that  even  In  thing*  that  aecm  most  6ti 
wo  ought  to  with  bold  «u»aent»     [28UJ 

Among  the  Pefi|iatetica  we  find  frequent 
OomphunU  that  the  ftensea often  il 
and  thiLt  tbeijr  teatimony  Ib  to  be 
when  it  k  not  confirmed  bj  reason,  i '  i  .. . . .  h  u  J 
the  urrors  of  setme  may  h&  corrtji^ted.  Tbla 
cum]diiLnt  they  supported  by  nuLnj  €/jn 
monpljice  ki«tances:  such  asj  Ibo  erook^^ 
ap  pea  ranee  of  an  oar  In  wi^r;  objecis  bvii 
inagnit^ci],  and  their  diistanoe  iiuetak«i]| 
A  fog  ;  the  sun  and  moon  appearing  ab 
IL  foul  or  two  in  diameter,  while  tSejr 
roiihy  ttiouanndsof  miles;  a  squiirQ  tow« 
UtHug  tiikeu  at  a  dJstiin(;eto  be  round.   Th^si 
iind  umny  ahmlitrappeanineeHi  they  though 
to  Iju  tnjfficientlj  accuunted  for  fiTjin  ih^ 
fullocy  of  tho  eouaoft  i  and  thus  the  Calbu;^ 
of  the  senses  wu  used  an  a  decent  cover  t4 
conceal  their  ignorance  of  the  rt'al  cauMs  c 
such  pitn^'nomeni^  lUid  s^erviKl  th«  same  pur 
pose  as  iheir  occult  {|ualitie^  and  iub^tautiaf  1 
furms,* 

Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  joined  % 
the  «aine  complaint.     Antony  le  Grand»  i 
philosopher  of  tliat  sect,  in  the  tlnil  chaple 
of  his  Logic,  o?LprfStses  the  scntimenla 
thi?  HQVl  lis  follows ;  *'  Since  ;iil  our  senses  a 
fttlkiciou-i^  and  we  are  frequently  deceivedl 
by  themj  common  re&fton  advises  that  we 
should  not  put  too  much  tri^t^in  them,  nay*, 
thut  we  should  sa^pevt  falsehood  in  erer^. 
thing  ttmy  n^prej^nt  i  for  it  b  imprudencjf  I 
and  tamariiy  to  trust  to  those  who  have  but  I 
oncedaoalfedni;  niid^il  thf^yerr  at  atty  tiin«y 
they  may  b«  believed  always  to  err.    ThejJ 
are  given  by  nature  for  this  purpose  only 
to  warn  ua  of  what  jji  useful  and  what  ia 
hurtful  to  us*    The  order  of  Nature  ia  ftex^^ 
verteil  when  we  put  Uiera  to  any  otb 
usoi  and  apply  them  for  tho  knowledge 
tnith.** 

When  we  consider  that  the  aetive  [ 
of  "mankind,  in  all  age»  from  tlie  be|ian 
of  tlie  world,  ha^^e  rested  their  most  UZI| 
ant  eonccms  upon  the  testunony  of  i 
it  will  be  very  difllcult  to  reconoile 
conduct  with  the  speculative  opukidii 
generally  entertained  of  the  falkdouaiM^il 
of  tlie  setuc«.  [290]  And  it  seems  t^  bf  f 
a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  work- 
man^ip  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  ililnltl 
that  be  has  given  us  tmxt  facult)  to  doceiw  f 
iis^to  wit,  our  aenses  -  and  aucdher  faculty  | 
— to  wlty  OQf  leason — to  detect  tho  fallacy^  7 

It  deaefv«%  therefore,  to  be  eonKidere^.j 
whecbof  ^o  &lhici0iiane^  of  our  sonsea  ml 
not  a  common  error,  whidi  toesi  have  been  1 
led  into,  from  a  desbe  to  ooneial  their  ignc 
fancG,  or  to  apolegiae  for  their  mistakaa. 

There  are  two  powers  which  we  9we  f 

•  A  HM^  i«*fte^umbe  rq^reTvitUtipfti  ttt  t)i«  l^evlp 
leUc  dnettiiM  tAueaitiji:  thia  ouitrr.   In  dcf^Hic  All 
itat«l»ftn  4neintic,  And  tli«4  oC    Mui  NiMrlf«  i 
fimon  Hat  lanc^— H. 
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our  ei^tenul  i€aiiet^aeiui«.lbD,uid  Ibe  per* 
«eption  of  txtem^  objects. 

It  m  impoosible  tmt  there  can  be  tmy 
fallncjr  in  eeusatbn  i  for  ^0  luv  cociiicious  of 
all  ouf  seosatioDA,  and  lliey  con  neither  be 
any  oUier  in  their  xialure,  uor  gre&ter  or 
hmt  in  their  Jc-^r^e  than  we  fe^l  them.  It 
la  im|}06t!ible  tlmt  a  mail  j^liould  be  in  paiHi 
wheu  he  does  not  feel  pain  ;  and  when  he 
feeJs  p«in^  it  ia  itnpo«ftiblti  tJmt  hi^  pnui 
should  not  be  real,  imd  in  it6  deii^ree  whal 
it  ift  felt  1«  be  ;  and  ih«»  saQie  thiug  m^  he 
said  of  everj  aeueation  whftL&ncver.  An 
i^^reeabb  or  nu  uiseflsy  cetiwitio)!  taxy  \m 
forgot  when  it  is  paat,  but  when  it  is  pre- 
sent,  it  can  be  notbin^  but  wliat  wo  feel 

If,  tbtrcfore,  tliero  be  any  faUacy  iti  our 
setiees,  li  must  be  in  tbe  p^reeption  of  ex- 
temtil  objectfi^  which  wc  bh&U  neitl  coii- 
Bider. 

And  here  I  gmntthi^t  we  c&ii  eooceive 
^were  i>f  perceiving  external  objeetfi  more 
Mif ^1  than  uui^,  whieb^  [Hidsibty/bciiip  of  a 
taghcr  vnlerniay  eiijoj%  We  can  f'^i'^ivo 
external  objecift  only  by  means  of  Wwiily  or- 
gniLH ;  uud  the^u  are  liable  lo  vartuui^  dis- 
orders, uhieh  sometimes  affect  otir  powoiv 
of  perception.  The  nerve*  and  brain  j  which 
are  iiilerior  oi'gana  of  pereeptiou,  arc  like^ 
wiee  liable  to  dieordera,  mm  every  pArt  of  the 
human  frame  ie,     [291] 

The  iuijiginalioD,  the  memory,  ibe  judging 
und  ri^aaonmi^  powenit,  are  all  Jiable  10  be 
burt,  or  even  destroyed,  by  diaordera  of  the 
oodyj  as  well  as  our  powera  of  pereeplif^u ; 
but  we  do  not  on  thia  oecount  call  tbcni 
fallacioua. 

Our  nenfiea,  our  memory,  and  our  reaaon, 
are  all  limited  and  imperfect — thia  ia  the 
lot  vt  immanitj  ;  but  they  are  anch  as  the 
Author  of  our  being  saw  to  be  best  fitted 
for  U6  in  our  present  state.  Superior  natures 
may  have  intellectualpowera  which  we  have 
not,  or  such  as  w©  bave,  in  a  more  perfect 
degree,  and  leas  liable  to  acddeutal  diaor* 
der» ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
God  has  given  fallacious  powers  to  any  of 
hia  creatures;  this  would  be  to  think  dis- 
homuirahly  nf  our  Maker,  and  would  lay  a 
fuiiiiduUun  fur  iiDivenal  seepticieana. 

The  appearances  commonly  imputed  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  eeneea  are  many  and  of 
diflercnt  kinds;  but  I  ehink  they  may  be 
reduced  to  the  four  foUowinf^  classes* 

/^ir*!^,  Many  things  called  deceptions  of 
the  scnBes  arenanly  concluKlims  rashly  drawn 
from  the  t^timony  of  the  *en&e&  In  these 
eates  the  tcfitimony  of  the  M^iieea  ts  true, 
but  we  rwflhly  draw  a  concluBlon  from  it, 
wbleb  does  not  ut'Ceeearily  follow.  We  are 
dippoied  to  impute  our  errors  rather  te  &lae 
information  than  to  inconclusive  reasoning, 
and  to  biame  our  aenata  for  the  wjrong  eon* 
eluBloiiii  we  draw  from  their  testiniony. 

Tbua,  when  a  mAU  baa  taken  a  eomiier- 


feit  guinea  for  a  true  one,  be  m.y%  bis  aenaet 
deemved  him  ;  but  he  laya  the  blame  wb(*r« 
it  ought  not  to  be  hull  £  for  me  may  ask  him. 
Did  your  aenaea  give  a  fako  testimony  *if 
the  c^onr,  or  of  the  figure,  or  of  the  im* 
presMon  ?  No,  But  tbia  is  all  that  they 
teatified,  and  this  tliey  teastified  truly  :  l>uni 
tljeue  premisea  you  concluded  that  it  was  a 
true  guinea^  but  this  oonJolusklti  does  not 
follow  I  yon  erred,  tlivrefo?^  not  by  rel^in^ 
Upon  the  testimony  of  eenfie,  but  by  judging 
raah  ly  from  i Ib  t  estimo  n  y «  [2^2]  K  ot  only 
are  your  s^nsc^  jnna««ikt  of  this  error,  but 
it  la  only  by  their  inlonsttlion  that  it  »n  be 
discovered-  If  you  «o«tMllt  Uietu  properlyi 
they  wilt  inform  you  that  w-hat  you  took  for 
a  ^inea  ia  baae  metat^  or  ia  deficient  in 
weight,  and  this  con  only  be  known  by  the 
testimony  of  eeuHe. 

I  remember  to  have  met  with  a  nmn  who 
tliought  the  arftmicnt  used  by  Protestants 
against  the  Popish  doctrine  of  tranaubstaii* 
tiation,  from  the  testimony  of  our  senfeea, 
ineonolnsive ;  because,  said  he,  inataueee 
may  be  given  where  several  of  our  eenHcsniay 
fhieeive  us^  How  do  we  know  then  that 
there  miiy  not  be  isagea  whc^rein  they  all 
deceive  ui^uiid  no^M^u^ieiB  left  to  detect  the 
follscy  ?  1  begged  uf  him  to  know  an  iu- 
stance  wherein  several  of  our  iienac^  deedva 
U9.  I  take,  cvakl  he,  a  piece  of  soft  turf ;  I 
4tut  it  into  tlie  abape  of  an  apple  i  with  tht 
essence  of  appka,  I  give  it  thi^  smell  of  ut 
apple  :  and  with  paitit,  I  can  gtV4>  it  the  skin 
and  colour  of  an  apple.  Here  then  La  a  body, 
which,  ifyuu  jndgo  by  your  eye,  by  your 
touch,  or  by  your  Bmell^  is  an  apple. 

To  this  I  would  anewer^  thnt  no  one  of 
our  senees  deiseivcs  m  in  this  case.  My 
algbt  and  touch  toftlly  tbi^t  tt  has  the  ahupe 
ai  d  colour  of  an  apple:  tbiia  is  iri«^  The 
aenBe  of  smelling  teetitioii  that  it  bai  the 
smell  of  an  apple  t  this  ia  like  wife  true,  ind 
is  no  deception.  Whure  then  lies  tbo  de^ 
Oeption  ?  It  is  evident  it  Ilea  in  this — that 
hecauee  this  body  hag  some  qunUties  belong- 
ing tf^m  apple  1  eoncludr  thai  it  is  an  opple. 
This  is  a  falLscy,  not  of  the  mum^t  tmt  uf 
1  nconcluai  ve  ^reason  ing. 

Many  false  judgments  that  a»  iiMOyiltad 
deceptions  of  sentM?,  arise  from  our  misto king 
relative  motiuu  for  real  or  ahefduie  motion. 
Tbfsue  can  be  no  deceptions  of  scn^e,  becunse 
by  our  senses  we  |>erceive  only  the  n?  la  live 
motions  of  bodi^ss  ;  and  it  is  by  reasoning 
that  we  infer  the  real  from  tbtrebtivo  which 
we  perceive.  A  little^feflectiou  nihy  satisfy 
ua  of  this,     [293] 

It  was  before  obeefved,  that  we  perceive 
extension  lo  bo  one  seni^tble  quality  of 
bodies,  nnd  thence  arc  ncceasarily  led  to 
conceive  spaec^  though  e<|iace  h^  of  itself 
no  obiecl  of  fien*e*  When  a  hotly  is  re^ 
moved  out  of  its  place,  the  ^Mt!t>  which  it 
filled  retEuina  empty  iUl  il  is  Ulled  by  eoms 
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vtuiT  vw!--.  nut  w.vud  remain  if  x  ■4ho>iiii 
■#»r-r  e  ■iileft.  3*»:'nr»  in;-  ynty  -i-.-jxt^L  "ae 
fwuw  ▼njiyi  V»ii«s  111'*  tr:-in^'  ■»»«  -Mxpr.* 
«pai9.  -rapaaie  if  r^ettv-jie  'imxies :  iir  ao 
hi^i;'  an  *f.n  'w^^m^  zoi^r*   m  an  «aee  -.1 

nn  imiai.  It  !»  iii  joh  ■*— jit*?ir  rhaz  x  jb 
l:nnii.«5-w;»f»,  3»i»iii!fli  3ia»r>»fi  !n  ±  xr*  a:ii*'- 
ir.wi.  VIC  t:t*»  i<ai»  ^':xiar»  ■hi*v  ■»»r»  nnntic 

dim -J*  M  "^  311'.  w*!  A-jm  Ineif.  lai  inn  pirr 
*i^  «■.-..•»*  -imn-jhr  3i*arsr  %>  -ir  r^nni--?*! 
furawr  fnni  im.riier. 

T.ii*  *c:ii*j».  Tiiitrrf'.r^  •vbiieh  is  inllxniossi 

a  «nar.'»'*  -.f  zianx  .a  a-Mr.iiir*  iciue. 

m*'JCt»5n  ".r  »!■—  ■  .•-••  r'^c  ;f  la-  '-mIj.  VS"»«a 
«Hut  Viii/  riT.'.i  ■^■t.  fr:ci  mother.  :ji*  3a j 

MXi-j  vA-j  jiAezA  :':«  «im»*  jars  -if  xcAilau 

W'-:r.  -.rut  bi>i7  §osma  »  r«nrt»«  irra  sa- 
*ir.:er.  ■■"*  *as  ir/itr  with  «r*Amiy  tbir  there 
M  if/^,'"r:%  !=r.tir.n.  hat  •■bi'ther  in  ti:e  -in* 
cr  rh*  ".^ier.  or  jarrij  ia  *:•  ?lx,  is  nsc  if»- 

tnctndxZA.  I  vii>TJ>  Tier*  »  -one  *>  r*taerii 
at*  :hat  :h*  *ar:h  k^^u  ij*  pan*  oih—'Tt*! 

phieai  •pe*-^Iatt-.r»-  Tho*e  who  fca-*  anj 
tir.«-w  --.f  *?ii>a:i*r.  a«  not  r.r-r  i.i  iinr**r 
*/  be-.r.cr  het-i  Ky  i-,  b«iS  zbej  fini  &s  5r»t  & 
nUzcTArj^ti  t.'j  bei>-e:*  ^hjit  ther*  xrt  arit:- 
po*fc«  :  that  t'.e  «artL  is  •rherlcaL  as-i  tsrr* 
ronr.d  :t«  it!.*  e-.^rj  "iay.  ari  r.^ind  :h*5cn 
<?T*rT  y*»r :  »h«:/  T-n  r^trr.'.-isrt  :h^  ti=e 
wh*^  w.»'.n  ^rr:r7*^'=i'i  "^-'H  j.r'j'i'iice  upon 
th#?^  poiri!*,  ani  yn-nd'.-?^  a:  lerizrh.  bot 

The  cai.**r  '.f  a  yn-.i-iy-fi  m)  r*ry  ??iiend 
M  n/it  nn»'/rr^y  of  iriT»«t  :;a:w'.n.  Bert  that 
H  not  0^1  r  r-r^^^T.t  boAio^  *«,  It  t*  vxifid^nt 
to  of/«err",  ♦  ,at  is  cannot  jii.-t?y  b*-  called  a 
fMU«7  'if  .■*■?»  Jie  •  t/i'.-eaa'ut  o-ir  <»^r-,*ies!  testify 
fm\j  the  c!  anr*-  '/f  Mtaation  of  'ne  liody  in 
r»-!at>«n  ?o  oth«T  UfYiMi^  and  not  itfl  chain ze 
of  «itaatK»rt  :ri  nYM^Ante  ^7^/^,  It  in  only 
the  rti*M\r*^  •  ./.♦ion  '>f  U*^:*^  tKat  we  per- 
eftire,  and  t!,at  »«?  f»err*-iv<5  truly.  It  ii 
the  pT*^»*inr"  of  r'-avin  artd  phil'v^ifihy,  from 
th^  fplafJre  :;  '.*\f,r.^  wMrh  •«■^  f^rri-'irf^  to 
tttW-r*  :l.r.  r'Tii  AF.d  a^y*/,!'jv-  7/jof:orifi  wl>jch 
pr'idr:'*e  tfi'-rn. 

AM  mo*  .;n  rri»i»r  f^  e*timrk*/»i  frorri  vitr*- 
fii'iir.t  or  j.lAr-e  »}iir:h  i^  fiti,\>'^*-A  Ut  fie  at 
r»rt.     We  p"rc*-ir«:  not  th«!  f^^int ii  '^  %\/^>-  \ 
late  «paee,  frmi  wliirh  f-al   and  af/^'!fite 
m^Ai/^n  miut  F;e  r«^X-'  nH  .    Ai.'l  thirre  are  , 
ohrifrt:*  T*skw>nn  titat  lead  rr-ankind  in  the  | 


if  jTiMnnee.  n  ^mike  dn  e 
ix.-i  itaA  TTia  winca  dhs*  aaty 
-ae  T^ruiiiB  auimns  they 
sasTiim  ff  iuuur  tin*  dEnm 
iKn::  stiuainiw  a  * 
"rae  --arra  s  m  ac  ;*< 

T!xu»  X  aopesrs  tfaac  if 
aeeoiaaeiy  bi-Lwim  wtms  -ni 
izui  XBcazailY  Tiescf^.  and  *^»* 
witien  -r**  traw  ^im  diinr  cesenianjr  Vj 
^■anf  niw^.  v»  shail  inii  3iany  'if  tbfr  *■*— m^i^ 
AiLnt  SilaHpn  II  The  i«nsw9w  >i  be  a«  M- 
jury  if  :ae  xnee^  aiic 
w'jiea  an  3uc  :j  w  anpusfti  ai  kMt  1 

S^r-imtTy.  jjutcis  daea  af  t 
a  dufr  iiilatfy  4f  se  «»se!^.  ars  rhiMa  1 
w»  IT*  jahiifr  a  si  our  acrioiRil  ] 
AjTTrr--£   MrsTO'-'.-a   »  awe  pwpgily    tfee 
'•sscm'Qy  >c  Th':#e  jvows  whi^A  Goid  hata 

the  fences  •uacfj.  [iW]  la  hit  rmsr  ex- 
pennee.  w»  haT*  5'an>:  v»r*^ia  ^^  -^  erti- 
jtcineti  w.^ii  wha:  ocr  -eases  te9&^.  We 
are  lefi  :y  tut  <:i'r.5CJcx3f'a  6>  e  :p«es  dlB 
eon^^-iatnjic  in  :;=<  t>>  o^cue  :  and  wfecn 
w<s  sa7-;S  irb^i  f'.ixati  is  ia  ocr  e^perif^ce  Co 
haf  7er2.  w«  aoriir^  a  Irm  bebaef  tnac  ihe 
diiz-i^  wii-rh  we  fcave  5}a2fri  tka*  eop^xncd. 
xn  :-[i::<cteii  =1  =arxre«  az^i  thai  otue  ■  a 
fiiin  -:f  :he  •icher.  The  apcearasee  «f  ch» 
^n  ixnz:ei*ia:«iy  pnMhsee»'  the  fee£ef  of  ifei 
i«sal  ancssdazt.  azui  we  thizik  we  feiLeiie 
the  oce  as  w^il  a«  :he  :cher. 

T'jjx:,  sctfh  ci:-c<l3friK:c;»  an*  f.^nned  eves 
in  r-Zamry.  n<?  cian  can  -Sxi  : :  iwr  w  it  leia 
een^n  that  rhry  are  coc5*.'~.n*'ed  with  the 
sanni  an*!  xciX3«£dsa:e  P^'^  ckxs  of  aene. 
ar.'i  in  all  larr^Acesft  are  caUei  by  the  Tsmae 
name.  We  are  therefore  aathorizcd  br 
lacrsaje  to  call  uiem  pertepcwD.  and  1 
.■*:ea  d»^  w.  rr  speak  uninteilixib^y 
phik«<-phy  tca/cbes  ua.  is  tan.  a»  in  1 
other  instances  to  distinzubh  ihisss  which 
the  ▼xxizar  coa^xind.  I  hare  &et«fbre 
Siren  the  name  of  aeqnired  f^reefdoii  to 
»cch  cvodusMBs..  to  distinsn'sh  them  fK^m 
what  M  namrally.  orizinally.  and  imire- 
diav'y  testified  by  .'Or  «eBM&.  Whether 
thzft  acqairv<i  ferception  is  to  be  resolved 
mto  Si'^me  process  of  reasonuigy  of  which 
we  have  k«t  the  reniembracce.  aa  ft.>i9e 
phllofiopherB  think,  or  whether  it  results 
from  Mice  part  of  oar  c^>ns.titution  di:itinet 
fr^^m  reaffr.n.  as  I  rather  Inhere.  di«s  not 
eor.cem  the  prevent  subject.  If  the  fiirt 
of  th«'4ie  opinions  be  true,  the  errors  of  ac-  ' 
quired  p^rcf'ption  will  fall  nnder  the  first 
cla.v«  Vjefore  menti''ne'i.  If  not,  it  makcv 
a  'ii-itir.ct  clafts  by  it«rlf.  But  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  \te  true,  it  roust  be 
ob«jeT\-*:'l  that  the  erri^rR  of  acquired  per- 
r*-p*ion  are  not  proptr!y  Idlacies  of  our 
M'n>eib 
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Thus,  when  a  globo  19  wt  before  me*  I 
^ve  hy  my  e^ea  timt  it  \ms  tEircc  di- 
33mU9  ifcnd  A  Bphurkal  figiiro.  To  say 
^bat  iHia  is  not  peree|»tioii,  would  bo  to 
tvj^el  the  authonljr  of  euBiom  in  the  use  of 
words,  v^hieh  no  maa  nuui  will  do  t  but 
tii»t  k  IS  not  the  tostimony  of  niy  u^tiac  of 
seeing,  every  phUosopher  kttows.  I  f«e 
only  a  cireul&r  furm,  bATjng  the  light  and 
colour  distributed  in  a  oert&in  way  over  lu 
[  200  ]  But,  being  ftecuj^ined  to  observe 
this  distrihutioti  of  light  frnd  eolour  only  in 
m  spherical  l>ody,  I  unmedistelyi  from  what 
I  flee^  believe  the  object  to  be  spberieal,  and 
say  tluLt  I  BOO  or  perceive  it  to  be  spiierical 
When  a  jNunterf  by  lui  exact  imitation  of 
that  distrLbution  of  light  aud  eolour  which 
1  blive  been  oeeustemed  to  Bee  only  in  a 
feal  sphere,  deceives  me,  so  as  to  make  me 
tftke  that  to  be  a  real  ^here  whicb  is  only  a 
punted  one^  tbc  test imony  of  my  eje  11  true 

thft  Ciolonr  and  visible  figure  of  the  object 
IB  truly  what  I  see  it  to  be  :  the  error  lies 
10  t^  conclusion  drawn  from  what  I  see — 
t0  mt,  that  the  object  bas  three  dimenstous 
ftfid  a  Bpherieal  figure.  The  ciiiiiclusion  is 
fklse  m  this  case ;  but,  whatever  be  the 
origin  of  this  conclusion,  it  Is  not  properly 
the  testimony  of  sense. 

To  this  class  we  must  refer  the  Jiidg* 
iiients  we  are  apt  to  form  of  the  distance 
«ad  miguitude  of  the  lieavcnly  bodies^  and 
of  telT^trial  objects  seen  on  higli*  The 
mwrtakiw  we  make  of  the  tnagnitnde  and 
diitilice  of  objects  seen  through  opticul 
gluiii^  or  through  an  atmanphcFe  uncom* 
monty  dear  or  uneommonly  foggy,  belong 
likewise  to  this  class. 

The  errors  we  are  led  into  in  aequired 
pereeptiun  are  very  rarely  hurtful  to  us  in 
the  ^ondtjct  of  life  i  they  are  grttduolJy  cor^ 
rected  by  a  more  enlarged  eacfjerienee,  and 
a  more  iierffct  knowh.'dge  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  ;  and  the  general  laws  of  our  eon- 
stitution,  by  wbich  we  are  sometimes  led 
into  them,  are  of  the  greatest  utility » 

We  come  Into  the  world  ignorant  of 
everytbiJig,  and  by  our  ignotAnce  ejcposed 
(o  many  d&ngen  and  to  many  xiu«t»keB.  The 
regular  tram  of  cftusei  and  eflbets,  which 
divine  wladom  has  esUblislied^  and  which 
directs  every  itep  of  our  conduct  in  advanced 
life,  k  unknown,  until  it  is  ^i^radually  dis- 
covered by  experience,     12^71 

We  must  learn  much  from  experience 
before  we  can  Fenaon,  and  therefore  must  be 
Itable  to  many  errors.  Indeed,  I  apprehend, 
that,  in  the  first  part  of  life,  re&Aou  would  do 
n«  mueh  more  hurt  tlian  g)Ood  Were  we 
senaibte  of  our  condition  iu  tliut  period,  and 
«ftpfeble  of  refiecting  upon  il,  we  snould  be 
lUfi  »  nmn  in  the  dark,  surrounded  with 
daqgevB,  where  every  step  be  takes  m^y  be 
into  A  pit.  Reason  would  direct  him  to  sit 
down,  and  wait  till  he  could  seie  about  blm. 


Jn  like  manner,  if  we  suppose  an  infant 
endowed  with  reason,  it  would  direct  bJui 
to  do  nothing,  till  he  knew  what  could  bo 
done  with  safety.  This  he  *^n  only  know 
by  experiment,  luid  experiments  are  flsnger^ 
ous.  KesBson  directc^  that  experiments  that 
are  full  of  danger  should  not  Imj  mode  with- 
out a  very  urgent  cause*  It  would  ther«> 
fore  make  the  infant  unhappy,  and  hinder 
his  improvement  by  experience- 

Kuture  has  followed  another  plan.  The 
child,  imapprehensive  of  danger,  is  led  by 
instinct  to  exert  all  his  active  powers,  to 
try  everything  without  the  cautious  admo* 
nitions  of  reason^  and  to  believe  everything 
that  is  lold  him.  Sometimes  he  suffers  by 
his  rashn»fs  what  reason  would  Imve  pre- 
vented :  hut  his  suffering  proves  a  salutary 
diflnnpUne,  and  makes  hiiu  for  the  future 
avoid  the  cause  of  tt^  Sometimes  be  is 
imposed  upon  by  his  credulity  ;  but  it  is  of 
infinite  benefit  to  him  upon  the  u  hole.  His 
activity  and  credulity  are  more  useful  qno- 
liites  and  better  instructors  tlian  rensen 
would  be  ;  they  tench  blm  more  in  a  day 
than  E^isun  would  do  in  a  year ;  they  furnish 
a  stock  of  nuLtcriols  for  reason  to  work  upon ; 
thev  make  him  easy  and  happy  in  a  period 
of  hia  euatenee  when  reason  could  only 
serve  to  suggest  a  thousand  tormenting 
aaxietiea  andfears  :  and  he  acts  agreeably 
to  the  constitution  and  intention  of  nature 
even  when  he  dues  and  believes  what  renson 
wi3uld  not  justify.  So  that  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Author  of  nature  is  no  tcfis 
conspicuous  in  withholding  the  exeraise  of 
our  reason  in  this  period,  than  in  bestowing 
it  when  we  are  ri|}e  for  it.     [208| 

A  third  class  of  errors,  ascribed  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  senses,  proceeds  from  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  ( 1  mean  not  tnoral 
but  physlad  laws)  are  learned,  either  from 
our  own  experienee,^  or  the  experience  of 
otliera,  who  have  bad  occasion  to  observe 
tb«  ooune  of  nature. 

Ignomieo  of  those  law%  or  inattention 
to  them,  hi  apt  to  occasion  fake  judgments 
with  regard  to  the  objeeta  of  aense^  espeelal* 
ly  thoee  of  heariug  and  of  t^h%i  which 
Jake  judgmenta  are  ofWu,  wlthont  good 
reason,  eSled  falladM  of  aenee. 

Sounds  affect  the  ear  differenlly,  accord- 
tng  aa  the  aounding  body  la  before  or  behind 
us,  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  near  or 
at  a  great  distance.  We  laaru,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  sound  affeots  the  ear, 
on  what  hand  wo  are  to  look  for  the  eoiuid- 
tug  body  ;  and  in  most  cas^  we  judge  right. 
But  we  are  somethnea  deceived  by  echoes, 
or  by  whispering  gollerlee,  or  speaidng 
trumpets,  which  return  the  epund,  or  alter 
its  direction,  or  oonvey  It  to  a  distance  with- 
out diminution- 

The  deception  ia  still  greater,  beeaus* 
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more  un^mtncin,  which  w  mi^  to  be  pt^ 

who  hkre  e.cqiiirect  Ihe  art  of  modifying 
their  v'oicc^  »n  that  it  E^liall  affect  the  ejir  of  the 
iti*zircrK,  iLB  if  It  came  froio  aunt  her  persorif 
or  from  tho  clotidts^  or  from  tinder  the  (?arth. 

I  tif^ver  hud  the  fortune  to  be  ncquainted 
witJi  any  of  those  &rtbt«,  iLud  therefore  cmu' 
sot  s&3r  to  wbftt  degree  oi  perfegtion  the  iirt 
mt^  hire  bieti  c&rried. 

I  apprehend  it  to  be  only  saeh  ui  tm- 
perfe<.<t  imitaiion  as  may  deodve  thoae  who 
are  irmtteutire,  or  under  a  pnnie.  For^  if 
it  could  tie  carried  to  perfection^  a  Gafttrllo* 
liuiHt  wofild  be  a«  d&n||erous  a  man  in  isu* 
ciety  ^&  WHS  the  shepherd  Gygcft,*  who,  by 
turuing  a  ring  upon  hla  finger,  could  make 
hinriBelf  inyifiible,  atid^  by  that  tneana,  from 
bemj;^  the  kifig*a  ^lepherdf  became  King  of 
Lydiji.     [29U) 

If  the  Gaatrlloquiata  have  all  been  too 
g(Mid  njcn  to  uBo  their  tafeut  to  tbe  detn* 
mi!'iit  of  others^  it  might  at  lea^t  b«  CKp^cted 
that  Millie  of  them  should  apply  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  If  it  coutd  be  brought  to 
any  coiUitdt<r&hle  degree  of  perfect  Lon,  it 
le^niB  to  be  uta  proper  an  engine  for  draw^ 
ing  mon^*  hy  the  f^xhibition  of  it,  as  leger- 
demain or  rope<dAneing.  But  I  have  ut;ver 
heard  of  any  exbibitiun  of  thia  kind,  and 
tberefore  am  apt  to  think  that  it  U  Ichi 
coarse  an  imitation  to  bear  exhiUiliou,  evtso 
to  the  vulgar. 

Some  are  said  to  have  the  art  of  imitat- 
ing the  vgiee  of  Knottier  »o  exaflly  that  in 
the  dark  they  u^iglit  lie  takcD  for  the  peraou 
wbOM  voice  Ibey  iniilate.  I  am  apt  to 
tMnk  that  tbi«  ttrt  al^n*  Jn  tbo  rt;hitioij» 
made  of  it,  is  ma^ificd  beyond  the  truth,  as 
wouderfol  reltttiiina  are  apt  to  be,  and  tJiat 
nn  niteiitive  cur  would  be  uhle  to  dkClnguiab 
tho  copy  from  the  orii^ijuil 

It  i»  inde^  a  wonderful  inatance  of  tko 
accuracy  a&  well  a«  of  the  truth  of  our  senses, 
in  things  that  are  of  real  u^  in  Itfe^  that  we 
are  able  to  distiEiguiEh  all  our  accjuaiivtance 
by  their  oountenance,  by  tbeir  voiee,  and 
fcy  their  handwriting,  when,  at  the  ^me 
timo,  we  are  often  ouable  to  iay  by  whut 
mintite  differeuce  the  diattJiction  i&  made ; 
and  that  we  are  ikt  very  rarely  deceived  iu 
matters  of  thiajund,  wlien  wo  give  proper 
attention  to  the  icformatlou^  of  sc^nse. 

However,  if  any  cafio  &bt*uld  bappciiy  in 
which  «ounda  prf.jdiiet'd  by  different  canaea 
»ie  not  diatinguiMlmble  by  tbe  car,  this  may 
prove  that  our  Heneefl  are  imjjerfeet,  but  nat 
that  they  are  faUacioua.  Tbe  ear  niay  not 
b«  afalo  to  dtmw  the  jual  eonclusiont  but  it 
ia  only  onr  ignorance  of  the  kw»  of  aoutid 
that  bads  us  to  a  wrong  eondt^ion,   [30U] 

Deeeptiona  of  eight,  artslng  from  igno* 


•  Sff  CJ«f oi  ik  (Mciif.    nw  «t6tT  tiild  fey  M«fo* 


nnce  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ai^  more  nnmer^ 
oua  and  more  reiiiarkablo  than  thoao  of 
hearing* 

The  rays  of  light,  which  are  t>ie  mean  a 
of  *<t'eiiig,  paw*  in  rigiit  lim^H  fi^m  the  objeci 
to  the  eye,  when  they  u»eet  with  noobstrue* 
tion  ;  and  we  are  by  nature  led  to  conceive 
the  visible  object  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  ray 8  that  come  to  the  eye*  But  lh« 
rays  may  be  reflected,  refraeted,  or  inflected 
in  their  paa^Age  from  the  object  to  the  eye, 
according  to  eertaiu  fixed  Uwb  of  nature, 
by  which  means  their  direction  may  be 
changed,  and  consequently  the  appai^nl 
pluce^  ligure,  or  mugfiicude  of  Lhe  objeist^ 

ThuHj  a  child  seeing  himself  in  a  mirroi^ 
thinks  bo  sees  ai] other  child  behind  the 
mirror,  that  imitates  all  bis  motions*  But 
even  a  child  soon  gets  the  better  of  this  de- 
ception,, and  knows  that  he  sees  himself  only, 

AU  the  deceptions  made  by  telescope 
microscopce,  camera  obscurtts,  mngie  Ian- 
thorns,  are  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  so 
fannliar  to  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  maj 
be  deceived  by  them  ;  but  to  those  who  ai« 
acquainted  with  tiie  principlci^  ai  optica, 
they  give  just  and  true  information  ^  and  th« 
Uws  of  nature  by  which  they  arc  produjC«d, 
are  of  infinite  benefit  to  mankind. 

There  remains  another  class  of  6rTOiS| 
eommonty  (^llcd  deceptions  of  sensa,  ana 
tbe  only  one,  as  1  apprc'bend,  to  which  that 
name  can  be  fiven  with  propriety  %  I  mean 
such  aa  proceed  fmm  some  d border  or  pre- 
temfttuml  state,  either  of  the  en^terual  orfan 
or  (sf  tbe  nerves  and  brain,  which  arc  in- 
termJ  organs  vt  pei'ception. 

In  a  delirium  or  in  madness,  perception^ 
memory,  imn^imiLtion^  and  our  reasoning 
powers,  are  .strau;^tly  disordered  and  eon- 
fon  n  ded,  Hier e  are  like  w  ise  d  isu  rdera  wb ich 
affect  some  of  our  neuses,  while  others  ar9 
sound.  TliMH,  a  man  may  feel  pain  in  his 
toes  after  tbe  leg  is  cut  off.  He  may  feel  a 
tittle  ball  double  by  crosaing  bis  lingers.  1^1  ] 
He  may  see  an  object  double,  by  not  direct* 
both  ejres  propt-rly  to  it.  By  prcpstng  Um 
ball  of  bU  eye,  be  may  see  colour*  that  ar« 
not  real.  By  the  jaundice  in  bis  eyes,  he 
may  mistake  ooUmrs.  Thcfw  are  mor« 
properly  deceptions  of  senso  than  any  of  the 
classes  before  mentioned. 

We  mu^t  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  lot  of 
human  nature,  thut  all  the  human  facultica 
are  ilable,  by  accidental  cauMw,  to  be  hurt 
and  unfittea  for  their  nstunil  functions^ 
either  wholly  or  in  part :  but  an  this  imper- 
fection is  common  lo  tliem  all,  it  gives  nA 
just  ground  for  accounting  any  of  them 
failaciotH. 

XJpem.  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  b«oiift 
CGfninoa  errttr  of  philoiiophera  to  acooiml 
the  senses  fallacious.  And  to  thi»  trror 
they  have  added  another — that  on©  um  of 
Ftason  is  to  detect  the  (kllaciea  of  •enaai 
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It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  account 
oar  senses  fallacious,  than  our  reason,  our 
memory,  or  any  other  fiunilty  of  judgine 
which  nature  hath  given  us.  They  are  afi 
limited  and  imperfect ;  but  wisely  suited  to 
the  present  condition  of  man.  We  are 
liable  to  error  and  wrong  judsment  in  the 
use  of  them  all ;  but  as  little  m  the  inform- 
ations of  sense  as  in  the  deductions  of 
reasoning.  And  the  errors  we  fall  into  with 
regard  to  objects  of  sense  are  not  corrected 
by  reason,  but  by  more  accurate  attention 
to  the  informations  we  may  reoeive  by  our 
senses  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  pride  of  philosophers  may 
have  given  occasion  to  this  error.  Reason 
is  the  faculty  wherein  they  assume  a  supe- 
riority to  the  unlearned.  The  informations 
of  sense  are  common  to  the  philosopher  and 
to  the  most  illiterate :  they  put  all  men 
upon  a  level ;  and  therefore  are  apt  to  be 
undervalued.  We  must,  however,  be  be- 
holden to  the  informations  of  sense  for  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  part  of  our 


knowledge.  [302]  The  wisdom  of  nature 
has  made  the  most  useful  things  most  com- 
mon, and  they  ought  not  to  be  despised  on 
that  account  Nature  likewise  forces  our 
belief  in  those  informations,  and  all  the 
attempts  of  phikMophy  to  weaken  it  are 
fruitless  and  vain. 

I  add  only  one  observation  to  what  has 
been  said  upon  this  subject.  It  is,  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  what 
philosophers  teach  concerning  ideas,  and 
their  doctrine  of  the  fallaciousness  of  the 
senses.  We  are  taught  that  the  oflSce  of 
the  senses  is  only  to  give  us  the  ideas  of 
external  objects.  If  this  be  so,  there  can 
be  no  fallacy  in  the  senses.  Ideas  can 
neither  be  true  nor  false.  If  the  senses 
testify  nothing,  they  cannot  give  false  testi- 
mony. If  they  are  not  judging  faculties,  no 
judgment  can  be  imputed  to  them,  wheUier 
fiUse  or  true.  There  is,  therefore,  a  contra- 
diction between  the  common  doctrine  con- 
cerning ideas  and  that  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  the  senses.  Both  may  be  fidse,  as  I  believe 
they  are,  but  both  cannot  be  true.    (303] 


ESSAY  III. 
OF  MEMORY. 


CHAPTER  L 

THINGS  OBVIOUS  AND  CERTAIN  WITH  RBGARD 
TO  MXJiORV. 

In  the  gradual  progress  of  man,  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  there  is  a  certain  order 
in  which  hb  faculties  are  unfolded,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  best  order  we  can  follow  in 
treating  of  them. 

The  external  senses  appear  first;  me- 
mory soon  follows — which  we  are  now  to 
consider. 

It  is  by  memory  that  we  have  im  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  things  past.*  The 
senses  give  us  mformation  of  things  only  as 
they  exist  in  the  present  moment ;  and  this 
information,  if  it  were  not  preserved  by 
memory,  would  vanish  instantly,  and  leave 
us  as  ignorant  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

Memory  must  have  tax  object.  Every 
man  who  remembers  must  remember  some- 


•  Aniiftme(i<a<«knowledgeofa|MM<tblnglsaoon- 
tradiction.  For  we  can  only  know  a  thing  Imm^ 
diatelT,  if  we  know  It  in  Itielf,  or  aa  exiitint ;  but 
what  Is  past  cannot  be  known  In  Itwlf,  fbr  It  l«  non. 
exiitent.— H. 


thing,  and  that  which  he  remembers  b 
called  the  object  of  his  remembrance.  In 
this,  memory  agrees  with  perception,  but 
differs  from  sensation,  which  has  no  object 
but  the  feeling  itself.*     [304] 

Every  man  can  distinguish  the  thing  re- 
membered from  the  remembrance  of  it. 
We  may  remember  anything  which  we  have 
seen,  or  heard,  or  known,  or  done,  or  suf- 
fered ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  par- 
ticular act  of  the  mind  which  now  exists, 
and  of  which  we  are  conscious.  To  con- 
found these  two  is  an  absurdity,  which  a 
thinking  man  could  not  be  led  into,  but  by 
some  false  hypothesis  which  hinders  him 
from  reflecting  upon  the  thing  which  he 
would  explain  by  it. 

In  memory  we  do  not  find  such  a  train 
of  operations  connected  by  our  constitution 
as  in  perception.  When  we  perceive  an 
object  by  our  senses,  there  is,  first,  some 
impression  made  by  the  object  upon  the 
organ  of  sense,  either  imm^iately,  or  by 
means  of  some  medium.     By  this,  an  im- 


[30^-304] 


*  Bui  have  we  only  nich  a  metUaU  knowledge  of 
the  real  <)bject  In  perorptton,  aa  we  have  of  the  real 
oMect  in  memory  t    On  Reid's  error,  touching  the 
olilect  of  memory,  tee,  In  general.  Note  B.— >ll. 
29. 
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09  TKC  CrnXXACTTJU. 


tfuc  is  ia  'tiflmifc  aft<ib|niii 

fMoiiimf  X  vufli  di*  4di0Es.  Bbel  in.  As 
nynrtcviuMi  aif  awmiey,  -««»  mtt  fine  5min.  Aw 
mnbamfMRMnc;  chev  ar*t  •aoil;  fiaaor- 
IpnahAft  fervax  ail  uiier  «eai  if  die  auui.  ami 
A«  aaawM  viudL  iauw*  'dusm  as^  fb«»  finm 


Tb»  'UkjMtc  if  OMBirtr;,  ir  ^uu^  mmenL- 
WffRft,  auwc  bi»  ifunechuu^  diac  ui  ^mc  ;  an 
A*  <»h*«wt  '^f  pisffKpcma  aaH  -if  ennaeiiMiH- 
■MM  nuwe  b«  «imTfhiing  wbadi »  pRSBnc 
Wkac   (Mw   in.   >aiuiDC    b»  aa  4b;*!es    of 

mmI  jfnne  h«  aa  objites  «f  ptsofoaa.  or  -if 


kiiiitf  oif  dwt  wludi  we  rsmuhisr,  an  per- 
iftfCirtft  ■»  MflfMapttsieii  wick  tbs  beiief  of 
tee  wludi  ««  p«rs*iv»,  aa«i  eoaiiaoaaneaa 
with  the  befof  «>f  that  'm\0txvd  «*  ar«  eoor- 
•inrMK,  P^crhafu  in  i&fiuK^,  or  ia  a  tfiMcder 
inf  miYui,  thmg|K  mnMmhcrcfl  maj  he  eonr- 
Imu'I^  vith  thr^ie  vhiefa  afe  omlj  ima^ 
fjn^fA  ;  t At  in  matoK  jokis,  aarl  ia  a  Moad 
slate  tA  mnA^  tevfgrj  man  feek  that  he  Bail 
heiieve  what  he  4Mtin.rtlj  nscmhcfSy 
ihf^ngfii  he  #!aa  nve  do  other  reaaw  «f  Ua 
leiief,  hat  that  b(^  reroeiBhen  the  thini;  dm- 
tiaetl/  ;  irhentaA,  irfcen  be  merrij  tmapaw 
a  thiftfl^  ever  ao  t^miottlj,  be  haa  do  helief 
•f  H  npMi  that  aMsTAmt.  [306] 

ThkheiW,  wbieh  we  have  fraoi  dkliBet 
wmntttry,  ««  aemont  real  knowledge,  do 
Imm  #!ert*fn  than  if  it  was  jpMudcd  oa  dew 
mofMtratMn ;  no  man  in  hia  wha  caOa  it  in 
MiMati//n,  or  will  hear  an/ argument agsiu* 
H**  The  teatimony  of  witneaMa  in  caoaca 
of  Kfo  arid  death  dependa  upon  it,  and  all 
the  knz/wMge  of  manltind  of  paat  erenU  ia 
bnttt  on  thie  foundation. 

Tliere  are  eaaea  in  which  aman'ame- 
nnfry  m  lew  diwtinet  and  determinate,  and 
where  he  ia  rmAy  to  allow  that  it  may  have 
IhiM  him  \  hut  thie  does  not  in  the  least 
waahen  ito  credit,  when  it  ia  perfect!/  dis- 

ifirnntrrj  implies  a  eonetption  and  belief 
«f  pssi  duration  \  inrH)m  impoaaible  that  a 
man  sh/mld  remember  a  thing  distinctly, 
wfthont  Miering  aome  intervil  of  duration, 
tnofs  *tf  less,  to  hsTs  paaasd  between  the 
ttine  It  hafipened,  and  the  nrcsent  moment ; 
Mid  I  think  it  ia  impcaiaible  to  shew  how 
ws  could  acquire  a  notion  of  duration  if  we 
had  no  menuiry.  Thinjia  remembered 
be   thinp   formerly   pereeiTsd    or 


Whos  I  haw 

pear  «b«iuaB  aai  < 

will  afa»  ;he  paiai 

asiona  <]f  his  <rwa  i 

w&xeh.  every  maa 

fieefe;  sad  they  afaiiE  ef  aa  < 

hat  aa  appeal  a>  every  SMaV  ( 

fiuo.       I  ahail  fikac&Ke  take  fl 

pranced  ia  wiias  ftilloiwiy  aad  ahi 

thea    rtaminr    tka    tkeosiea  af 

plien  eochcemiai^  i 

<isT»tkm,   aai  (oar 

which  we  aci|aixe  the  hanwia^e  hj 


e  IhiC  we  Mpw«  p.  aM.-ll. 


CHAPTEB  IL 
aaxoar  ax  oaKCui.  paccltt. 

Fnar,  I  think  it  appean^  that  aaeBoey 
is  aa  orrpaal  frcahy,  givea  as  hj  the 
Aothor  of  oar  bein^  eif  which  we  cu 
noaeeoont,  bat  that  we  aresomada. 

The  knowledge  which  I  have  eft 
past,  by  my  mcmofy,  seeoMto  me 
eoontable  as  aa  ianDefiste  kaowle^e 
woald  be  of  things  to  come  ;*  aad  I  *i^"* 
give  no  reason  why  I  shoold  have  the  «m 
and  not  the  other,  bat  that  sach  ia  tbe  will 
of  my  Maker.  I  findin  myminda&tiBei 
conception,  and  a  firm  bdief  of  a  aeriea  of 
past  events;  bat  bow  this  b  prodaeed  I 
know  not.  I  call  it  memorr,  bat  tfab  k 
only  giving  a  name  to  it — it  is  not  an  ae- 
coont  of  its  caoae.  I  bdieve  most  firmly, 
what  I  distinctly  remember ;  bat    I    can 


•  An  immediaU  knowledge  of  fkimm  fa  '  « 

equally  a  cootradicckNi  as  an  fauNcrfMlff  kDoelSa  of 
VUttotpasL  See  the  first  note  oflaa  pasai  But  HI 
m  Bckl  hinueir  allowt,  memorjr  depend  upon  eor! 
tain  enduring  aflbctloos  of  the  brain,  dctenaincd  hv 
peat  cognition,  it  Memt  a  atrange  aaMrtioo.  on  tUs 
m  on  other  aooooma,  that  the  powibUtty  of  a  knov. 
Mge  or  the  future  la  not  more  inconceivable  than 
of  a  knowlcdr;  of  the  past  Haupertuie,  however. 
hM  adTanoeda  timUar  doctrine ;  andaoowb  abouof 
the  advocates  of  animal  magnethm^H^ 

[305,  3063 
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pre  114?  reason  of  ttiw  belief*  It  is  the  ui- 
fpjratti>n  of  ttie  AUnif^hty  that  givea  me 
thi*  ujideirat^Widing**    [iOJ] 

WTien  I  believe  the  truth  of  a  msthenia' 
tical  a^toin,  or  of  &  mjiiEietniitieal  ptopimU 
lion,  I  see  tliat  it  must  be  bo  :  every  mui 
i^ho  has  the  some  oanoeption  of  it  sees  the 
fi&iii&  There  ib  «  necefwry  and  an  eTident 
connectioa  between  the  gqbject  and  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  propoaition ;  and  I  bave  all 
tlM  flvidj&DCK]!  to  Bup|K>rt  mj  belief  which  I 
can  poftiibly  eonc^ive^ 

When  I  believe  that  I  washed  my  handa 
and  face  this  morning}  ihvTc  ap[H^iirs  no  ne- 
ces&tty  En  the  truth  of  this  propotdtion.  It 
might  be^  or  it  might  not  be.  A  man  may 
distinctly  coniseive  it  without  believing  it  at 
alit  IIow  then  do  I  eome  to  believe  it?  I 
rismember  it  didtinctl^^  Tbia  ia  all  I  can 
say*  Thifl  rcmcmbmnoe  ts  an  net  of  my 
mind,  l»  it  im]jHi;ieaiblethat  this  a^^t  should 
be,  if  tlie  event  hkd  not  happened  ?  I  con- 
feia  t  do  not  M«aoy  necesa^ry  coanectioo 
Ift9tw«ea  the  one  and  the  other.  I  fajiy  m  an 
can  shew  aucb  a  neceoBLry  ooimectioii^  then 
1  think  tliat  bellof  which  we  Ikftve^tf  what 
we  remember  will  be  fairly  accomited  for ; 
but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  belief  ia  un- 
aeeonntable^  and  we  can  aay  no  more  but 
that  it  ia  the  result  of  our  conatitutlon* 

Perliapa  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ex* 
perienee  we  have  had  of  the  fidelity  of  me- 
mory ia  a  good  reason  for  relying  upon  ita 
teatimony,  I  deny  not  tbnt  ttm  may  be  a 
reasoQ  to  those  who  hnv©  bad  thb  expp- 
rienot^  and  who  fefleet  upon  it*  But  1  be- 
lieve there  ate  lew  who  ever  thought  of  this 
reaaoD,  or  who  found  any  need  of  iL  It 
muai  be  aotne  very  mrc  ooeaaion  that  loads 
a  man  to  have  recourse  to  it  j  and  in  those 
who  have  done  so, -the  testimony  of  memory 
waa  believed  before  the  experience  of  ita 
fidelity,  and  that  belief  eouH  not  he  caused 
by  the  experience  which  came  after  it 

\y&  know  some  abstract  truthii«  by  com- 
paring the  turms  of  the  proposition  which 
e.\pre^ca  them,  and  perceiving  some  ue- 
ceasnry  relation  or  agreement  between  them* 
Tt  i»  thus  I  know  tbAt  two  aod  three  make 
five^  that  the  diMneteni  of  a  ciri?le  are  all 
equaL  [306]  Mr  Locke  having  discovered 
this  source  of  knowledge,  too  raahly  eou- 
clnded  tliat  all  Immttu  knowledge  might  he 
deriveil  froiri  it;  and  m  this  he  has  been 
followed  very  generally ^hy  Mr  Hume  in 
particuUr* 

But  I  apprehend  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  things  contingent  cen  never 
be  traced  to  thia  eouroe.  I  luiow  that  mich 
a  thing  exiAts,  or  did  exist,  Thia  know- 
ledge cannot  be  derived  from  the  perception 
of  a  neccHsary  agreement  between  estiatence 


•  "  Tbp  ioip4Mlk)i»  of  Phc  Almlihti  £t?elii  Untm 


and  the  thing  that  exista,  beeause  ther^  la 
nti  such  necessary  agreement ;  and  there- 
fore no  ^ucb  agreement  can  be  pcrceiv^ 
either  immediately  or  byaehajn  of  reason* 
ing.  The  thing  does  not  exi«st  necessarily, 
but  by  the  will  and  power  of  him  that  made 
it ;  and  there  is  uu  couttudietion  foHowa  from 
fmppoaing  it  not  to  exiat. 

Whence  I  think  it  Ibltow^  that  our  know, 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  our  own  though  ta, 
of  the  eitiatence  of  alt  the  material  objects 
about  us,  and  of  ail  past  contingencies^ 
must  be  derived,  uot  from  a  |>erceptirjn  of 
necessary  relations  or  agreements,  but  from 
some  other  aource- 

Our  Maker  baa  provided  other  meana  for 
giving  us  Ibe  knowledge  of  tbeae  tliing^*^ 
mean^  which  perfectly  answer  their  end, 
and  produce  the  eflect  intended  by  them. 
But  in  what  nmnner  they  do  thia,  is,  I  fear^ 
bLnoud  our  ^kilt  to  explain^  We  know  our 
own  thoughts,  and  the  operations  of  our 
niindSj,  by  a  power  which  we  call  conscious* 
ueM  •  but  thb  is  only  giving  a  name  to  thia 
part  of  our  frame.  It  doca  not  explain  its 
fabric^  nor  how  it  producea  in  na  an  irre- 
sistible convietion  of  its  informatlonfL  We 
perceive  material  object!^  and  their  eenalble 
qimUtlea  by  our  aenf^es  ;  but  how  they  give 
ua  this  information,  and  bow  they  produce 
our  belief  in  it,  we  know  not,  Wu  know 
nuu^^y  past  events  by  memory ;  but  bow  1% 
gives  thu  iii£»niuitio%  I  believe^  m  ine^t- 
plicable. 

It  ta  well  known  what  subtile  diaputca 
were  held  through  all  the  echola^ie  agea, 
and  ure  still  carried  on  about  the  prescience 
of  the  Deity,  [309]  Arietotle  lm4  taught 
that  there  can  be  no  certain  foreknowledge 
of  thinga  contingent  i  and  In  this  be  Itaa 
been  very  generally  followed,  upon  no  other 
grounds,  as  I  apprehend^  but  that  we  can- 
not conceive  how  such  thtuga  should  b« 
foreknown,  and  therefore  conclude  it  to  be 
imposaible^  Hence  has  arisen  an  oppeat* 
Cion  and  suppoised  ineoDSLsteney  between 
divine  preaeience  and  human  liberty,  Snme 
have  given  up  the  first  in  favour  of'^ the  lajst, 
and  others  hfive  given  up  the  last  in  order 
to  support  the  fin.t. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tliese  diapntanta 
have  never  apprehended  that  there  is  any 
ditficulty  in  reconciling  with  hberty  the 
knowledge  of  what  ia  paj&t,  but  only  of  what 
ta  future.  It  la  preacience  only,  and  not 
memoQ-^j  that  ia  suppoeed  to  be  hoaitle  to 
liberty,  and  Imrdly  reooncileable  to  it 

Yet  I  believe  the  difficulty  ia  perfectly 
equal  in  the  one  case  and  iu  the  other.  I 
adm  it,  tliat  we  cannot  aooount  for  prescienoa 
of  the  actioua  Cff  a  tnm  affent.  But  I  main- 
tain that  we  f^in  as  lit&  account  for  me. 
mory  of  the  past  actions  of  a  free  agent. 
If  any  man  thinks  he  can  prove  that  the 
actiona  of  a  tm^  ag^nt  cannot  be  foreknow  lu 
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he  will  find  the  bmus  At;ga$nenta  of  eqiioJ 
force  to  proTe  th«l  tlie  p&«|  actioiifl  of  a  free 
ik^nl  oinnQt  be  remembered.*  It  ja  true, 
|£&t  wbfrt  is  past  did  certainly  exist.  It  ia 
no  lesB  true  that  what  is  future  will  c«r- 
t&liilj^  exist.  I  know  no  rcasoniDg  from  t\m 
eotifititution  of  the  ogeDt,  or  frooi  his  cir* 
cumet&iiccs,  th&t  hiis  nut  equal  strength^ 
whether  it  be  apphed  to  hia  put  or  to  his 
fatiire  actions.  The  past  wtts,  but  now  is 
m>U  I'he  fntnre  will  be,  but  now  b  not. 
The  presefit  U  equaJly  counected  or  un- 
connected wttli  bccth. 

The  only  reason  why  men  hare  appre* 
faendeii  so  great  disparity  in  caae«  so  pf'r- 
fectly  like,  1  take  to  bethia,  That  the  fueulty 
of  memory  in  oureelvea  conTincea  ns  frotn 
foot,  that  It  is  not  impossible  that  on  m* 
telligent  being,  even  a  finite  being,  should 
have  certain  knowledge  of  past  action!^  of 
free  agents,  without  tracing  them  from  any* 
thing  Tieceaaarliy  connected  with  tbcm. 
[311^]  But  havtn|[  no  prescience  hi  nitr- 
aelves  corresponding  to  our  memory  of  what 
IS  past,  we  find  great  difficulty  in  »[lmitling 
il  to  be  ponible  even  in  the  Supretue 
Bdng, 

A  faeulty  which  we  peaces  in  some  de^ 
free,  we  eaeOy  admit  that  the  Supreme 
being  may  poBftesA  m  a  more  perfect  degree ; 
but  a  faeutty  which  haa  nothing  corre- 
Bponding  to  it  in  our  conatitutinn,  we  will 
JifiFdly  allow  to  bo  possible.  We  are  so 
constituted  aa  t^  ha^e  an  inttjitive  know- 
lcil|je  of  uiatiy  things  past ;  but  we  have  no 
intuitive  kiiowledge  of  the  futnre<^^  We 
might  perhnpe  hare  been  no  confitituted  h» 
to  jliave  an  intuiiiTe  knowledge  of  the  future  i 
but  not  of  the  |»st ;  nor  would  this  con^i- 
tution  baTe  been  more  nnacconntahle  than 
the  present,  though  it  might  lie  much  more 
incoiivenjent.  Had  tliis  been  our  consti* 
tut  ion,  we  should  haTe  fonnd  no  difficulty 
in  Admitting  that  tlie  Deity  may  know  all 
things  future,  but  very  much  in  admitting 
hk  knowledge  of  things  that  are  past. 

Our  original  faculties  are  all  nnaccount- 
bble.  Of  iheHfi  memory  Im  one^  He  only 
who  made  them,  comprelicndB  fully  how  they 
are  made,  and  how  they  produce  in  ua  not 
only  a  conception,  but  a  firm  belief  and 
aKurance  of  things  which  it  concerns  us  to 


^»  ThU  li  »  morv^li^Ui  doctrtne.  The  difficulty  In 
the  two  caica  ki  dm  th*  tiimr.  Thp  /*if|,  u  p4*tj 
whether  it  tin  bseo  Ihc  tctlon  of  «  rrc>c  ngeni  or  not, 
if  mm  m4a$mrv  /  iiid,  itin^JKh  wo  ma?  b**  m\nWi!  ** 
VhdrntA>  d  li(»witrur  f^^rr^,  tlic- injip^MU 

rinpi^  of-H*  r  nicin^r  .  no   rr»i]  riulictiutif 

J^lln  thiP  mstUfmtj.  tr,  ,4  a  Im'  nacnt  is 

nnol  lie  now  eorlAOi^f  Uirt^mi,  vxre^i   U  u  now 
,    Jlhlf  Inbt  t  «M  to  wy  ih*t  iwlm  11  certainty  tn  be 

t  libfimtuUm^Vk9»MttmfimthM,mft\  n  know. 
tMff  i«  uapiiiims  in  etlbfrniip  ^  far  we  iah  bnrjK 
afliher  lAt  pan  i»r  th^/ttinfv  m  ibwwuiWn,  hui 
tmlf  la  cA#  ptttmi'-^h^i  K  noellAttli^  H. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


OF  nuaATiotf* 


From  the  princtples  laid  down  bi 
first  etiapter  oft  his  E«aay,  I  Ihink  itapip 
that  ourtiotiou  of  duratioti,  aa  well  aa 
belief  of  it,  ib  got  by  the  faculty  of  memory,*  1 
It  ia  easeiitiai  to  eierytbing  rcmctnberi 
that  it  be  something  which  is  ^ttistt ;  and  1 
cannot  conceive  a  thing  to  be  past,  wiilu 
conceiving  some  duration,  more  or  less,  1 
twoen  it  and  the  preaenL      [^11]      As  » 
therefore  a^  we  remember  onythLnjEt 
must  have  both  a  notion  and  a  'b^^  4 
duration.     It  ia  neceafianly  snggefffeed  b^l 
every  operation  of  our  memory  ;  and  la  that 
faeulty  it  ought  to  <be  oacnbedL     Tbla  in, 
therefore,  a  proper  place  to  eonsSder  what 
b  known  concerning  it* 

Duration  J  Extension,  and  Number,  ars 
the  meaaurea  of  ail  things  Eubject  to  men- 
suration^    When  we  apply  them  to  finltd 
thingH  which  are  meaaun^d  by  them^  th^  , 
seem  of  all  things  to  be  the  most  distinctljf  I 
coneeivcd.  and  most  within  the  reaeli  m' 
human  utiderstanding. 

Extenaiun  having  three  dimensiona,  haa 
an  endlees  Tandy  of  modificationOi  captablv 
of    being   accurately  defined ;    and   thvir 
various  retations  fnmt^i  the  human  mind  ] 
with  it9  most  ample  Held  of  dcuioii»tT«tm J 
reasoning.     Duration  havinj*  only  one  di« 
menaion,  bna  fewer  Dioditiciitions  ;  but  thmm 
are  clearly  umlerstood — and  their  nelatioiiA  ' 
admit  of  measure,  proportkm,  and  dcmon- 
stnitive  rea^nlnj^. 

Number  is  called  dUcrete  quantity,  bo- 
cause  it  it  compounded  of  unitu,  which  are 
all  equal  and  aimilan  and  It  can  only  bo 
divided  into  utiiCa.  Thi<  is  true,  in  wmmi 
Benaei,  even  of  fractions  of  unity,  to  whi^j 
we  now  commonly  give  the  name  of  nm 
her.  For,  in  every  fractional  number,  1 
unit  13  eupposed  to  be  subdivided  into  a 
certain  number  of  eqnal  parto,  wblcli  are 
the  units  of  that  denomination,  and  the 
fractions  of  that  denomination  are  only  di- 
V bible  into  units  of  the  same  denominatloii. 
Duration  and  extension  are  not  discfete,, 
but  continued  quantity.  They  eonalft  ef 
ports  perfectly  similar ^  but  divifihlc  wiiboiil 
end. 

In  order  to  aid  our  conception  of  the  naag* 
mtndeand  proportions  of  the  varioui  inter*  1 
vals  of  duration,  wo  find  it  necessary  to  ^v#  ] 
a  name  lo  some  known  portion  of  it,  toch 
an  on  hour,  a  day*  a  year.     These  we  con- 
sider a*  unite,  and*  by  the  number  of  Uletn 
contained   in  a  larger  interval,  we  form  %] 
diEf  t  in  et  conception  of  ita  magnitude.    1312)' 

A  similar  expedient  we  iindnecafao^  togtve' 

-^^ — 1 — r— ^.^ ,. - 
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us  a  distinct  ecinoeptioi;i  of  tha  niAgnitudea 
&Q1I  proportioiia  qf  things  tixteti  tied.  Thtifl„ 
Qtuuber  k  fouDd  neweamry^  a«  s  commou 
mefliSiire  of  extextBion  «jid  duration.  But 
ttiis  perhaps  m  owing  to  the  weakness  of  our 
understiuidiiig^  It  haa  gvcii  been  dL&co- 
Tcred]  by  thei  fiigacity  of  mAtfaematlciaua, 
thai  thin  expedient  does  not  Id  all  cases 
answer  H&  Intention-  For  there  are  pro^ 
portions  of  continued  quantity,  wbieh  ean« 
not  be  perfi^ily  expressed  by  numbers; 
meh  lA  thai  between  the  diag^ial  and  tiide 
of  a  •quare,  and  many  others 

The  partfi  of  duiMiofn  have  tm  other  parts 
of  tt  tlie  relatioiia  of  priur  and  posterior, 
ftnd  10  the  pratent  tliey  liave  the  relations 
^paal  and  fatUfe.  The  notion  of  paat  is 
imuieidiat^ty  sitggevtedi  by  meniiory^  as  ha§ 
been  before  observed.  And  when  we  have 
got  the  notions  of  present  and  paEt,  und  of 
prior  and  posterior^  i^'e  can  from  tlieae 
frame  a  notiunof  the  future  ;  for  the  future 
is  tlmt  which  is  posterior  to  the  pre^aent. 
N«?u}-ne(£«  nnd  dbtanoe  nm  ri^lalLuus  equally 
applicable  tu  tUne  and  to  place.  Distance  m 
time,  atid  distance  ui  plac»i  are  thingfi  to 
different  in  their  nature  and  so  like  in  their 
rehition,  that  it  is  diHicull  to  determine 
wheth^sr  the  naTne  of  distance  is  appUed  to 
Uith  in  the  same,  or  an  anoloeioil  fien^^e. 

The  extension  of  bodies  whiuh  we  per- 
ceive by  our  senses,  leads  tts  necessarily  to 
the  ooneeption  and  belief  of  a  spa^^  which 
reinabs  immoTeahle  when  the  body  is  re- 
moved^ And  the  duration  of  evenLs  wliieh 
we  remeraber  leids  ya  necessarily  to  the 
conception  and  belief  of  a  duration  which 
would  bare  i^ne  on  uniformly  though  the 
event  had  never  happened-' 

W  ithout  sjmce  there  can  be  nothing  that 
la  extended.  And  witbout  time  there 
can  be  nothing  that  hjith  duration*  This  I 
thuik  undeniiiihle  ;  and  jet  we  find  tliat  esc- 
tension  and  duration  arc  not  more  clear  and 
Intcllifi^ible  ihan  space  and  time  are  dark  and 
difhcult  otgezts  of  contemplation.     [313] 

As  there  must  be  space  wherever  any- 
thing e^Ltended  does  or  can  exist,  and  time 


fktime%^rlsn€^,ihi*  !•  %  oirit  doc- 

trtnctluttlpFrieiKr  iryknow^ 

ledrp.       !f,  flpffl'Ti,   "  ■  '  rrri^finai 

ff-i^-'.-.  t'- ■  •■■=.  i'  in- 

^'..-rr.      r  -lMi 

11 1,1  : 1  ■  .TjI* 

#p.'     ■  i ^..„,.v....  .... :,  Jl*, 

VfV   ■  ,    iU'lprlfl    uu  *' t^imTt 

43i^  r:  -    "   (r.  ii,,  U  1^1     Ihi^ 

a.ii.1.  .ihii  v..rik  hu  bc«n  w.  >  ■:   mid  l^i*f- 

lUli,  by  nn  AmcrleAll.  plulfttrrpJ  If.  >]■  J:^i?nr|  £  iMJt 
ttie  cliiQife'CP  BTiiJ  [yrrcismn  cif  the  Muthor  Can  onl» 
beprnptrl^v  •fipr«iftiwl  Dy  ih-  ic  t-fi..  -rujij'  the  work 
111  tli^  original  UiLfiiiafjt.    1  h..  ■   ,  howewtr, 

eoniult  Iiki-wiip    i»ti>w4ttV  '  .  r  t'JHaji." 

inr*H«iit"im,*rid  t|  Thv^c  a.>m\i'<f*,  in'in  iltpir  m«^t 
hm^ie4  Ar«iuAlniaiibe  wltJ;t  tht  ii<ecii]«ttori'ft  nff  be  H^r* 
man  j^htloAQpheti,.  itv,  howtTcf^  h*u  an  m  irtti  with 
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wtioti  there  is  or  can  be  anything  that  has 
duralionf  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  eitherp 
even  in  our  imagination*  They  defy  all 
hniitation,  Tlie  one  swells  in  our  eunecp* 
tion  Uy  immensity,  the  other  to  eternity. 

An  eternity  past  is  an  objeet  which  we 
cannot  comprehend ;  but  a  beginning  of 
time^  unless  we  take  it  in  a  iigurative  sense, 
ia  a  contradiction.  By  a  common  figure  of 
speecbf  we  give  the  name  of  time  to  thfi«e 
motions  and  revolulions  by  which  we  mea- 
sure It,  such  as  days  and  yeara.  We  can 
conceive  a  beginning  of  thetie  sensible  mea^ 
sures  of  time,  and  say  that  there  was  a  time 
whf;n  they  were  not,  n  time  nndktinguislied 
hy  any  motion  or  dninge  ;  but  to  say  timt 
there  was  a  t;me  before  all  lime,  is  a  exm* 
tradietion. 

Ail  limited  dnmtion  is  comprehended  in 
time,  and  all  limited  extcndon  in  space. 
Those,  in  their  capacious  womb,  contain  all 
finite  existences,  but  are  contained  by  none. 
Crt-atfld  things  have  tlicir  particular  place 
111  !?fac«j,  and  their  particular  place  in  time  ; 
bat  time  is  everywhere,  atid  space  at  alitim^ 
They  embrace  each  the  other,  and  have  that 
iDyeterious  union  wbicii  the  schoolmen  con- 
ceived between  soul  and  body.  The  whul« 
of  each  is  in  every  part  of  the  other. 

We  are  al  a  loss  to  what  category  or  ela£« 
of  thinga  we  ought  (0  refer  them,  I'livy 
are  not  beings,  but  rather  the  rcccptaeleii 
of  every  er«iled  being,  w^thout  whieJi  it 
could  not  have  had  the  possibdity  of  ex^iat* 
ence.  Philosophers  hare  endeaTonred  to 
reduce  all  the  tibjects  of  human  thought  to 
tbe^e  three  classes,  of  substances,  modea, 
and  relations.  To  which  of  them  shall  wc 
refer  time,  space,  and  number^  tlie  most 
common  objects  of  thought  ?     (314  ] 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  Ihooght  that  the  Dtlty^, 
by  extstinig  everywhere  and  at  all  tim^ 
constitutes  time  and  apace,  Immensity  and 
eternity,  11  lis  probably  suggei^ed  to  Im 
great  friend,  Dr  Ciurke,  what  bd  calb  th« 
argument  a  piiori  fur  tJie  existence  nf  la 
immenee  and  eternal  Kejng.  Spa^e  and 
time,  he  tfaooghip  are  only  abeiract  or  par* 
tial  coTici-'piions  of  mi  inimensity  and  eter- 
nity whicli  forces  Ueclf  upon  our  belief* 
And  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not 
Buhj*t&nceSy  they  must  be  (he  attributes  of  a 
Being  who  is  neee««tiArily  im misuse  and 
eternaL  These  are  llie  spt-c  n  1  ji  t  ions  of  inea 
of  superior  genios.  But  wbether  they  be 
aa  Bo^d  as  they  are  sublime^  or  whether 
they  be  the  i^aJidt^ringB  of  ima;^inatioti  in  a 
region  beyond  the  limiii  of  hunmii  under- 
standing, I  am  unabje  to  detirinine. 

The  ftchoolmen  made  c*.emity  to  l«  a 
nune  xianM^^th&i  is^  a  moment  of  tin^e  litat 
stands  still.  This  w^s  to  t^ut  a  spiike  ttito 
the  wheel  of  timoip  and  might  give  «atidttr- 
tion  to  tboic  who  are  to  In*  saiJNficd  by 
wtifda  without  mcmnhig.     But   1   ctkti  m 
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caailf  bfftivTe  &  drele  to  be  ft  iqa«rc  mb 
tjni«  to  vtaiid  fltlll. 

Such  pftmioxee  KDd  rtddl^a,  if  T  maj  bo 
oill  them,  men  are  lUvoltintiLrilj  led  mta 
when  they  rcaAon  nbout  ttme  and  space, 
and  Attempt  to  comprehend  their  nature. 
Their  are  probably  tlimp  of  ^Kicli  the  hti* 
nmn  faculties  give  an  imperfect  find  inado 
quato  coneeption,  Hence  difiicnlties  arise 
which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  overcome,  lad 
doubts  which  we  are  tumble  to  resolve^ 
Perhaps  fiotnv  faculty  which  we  porous  not, 
i«  necessary  to  retnovc  tbe  darkness  wbich 
hanjt^e  over  thetn)  and  mnkea  iie  so  apt  to 
bewilder  ourselvcfi  when  we   rcaaon   about 


CHAPTB^R  IV. 


OP  ISntiTtTY' 

TwK  Gonvietioii  whicti  every  roan  has  of 
hh  Identity,  as  far  back  an  his  memory 
ri^oche^  needs  no  aid  of  philosophy  to 
etnungthcn  it ;  loid  no  philosophy  cjin  weaken 
it,  without  finrt  producing  sonic  degree  of 
insanity. 

The  philoeopber,  however,  m&y  rery 
properly  coDsirter  Ihia  conviction  as  a  phsi- 
nontenon  of  human  nature  worthy  of  hb 
attention*  If  \w  can  disjtsver  its  eausej,  an 
addition  is  made  to  hia  stoek  of  knowkdgf?. 
If  not,  it  must  be  held  rg  a  part  of  our  ori- 
ginal oonsCitittion,  or  an  eBeet  of  lliat  con- 
stitution produced  in  a  manner  unknown 
to  us. 

We  mjky  ohaerve,  first  of  all,  that  this  eon- 
viction  is  indtspcnsabty  neociiAary  to  all  ex- 
ercise of  reason.  Tlie  operotiona  of  rcaaon, 
whether  in  aeCioD  or  m  speeulation,  are 
made  up  of  Buec6S»tve  parts.  The  antece- 
dcQt  are  the  fouDdation  of  the  consequent, 
and,  without  the  con  net  ion  that  the  ante- 
cedent have  been  seen  or  done  by  roe,  I 
oould  have  no  reason  to  proceed  to  the  eon- 
ie(|iient,  in  any  speculation,  or  in  any 
active  project  whatever. 

There  can  he  no  memory  of  what  is  past 
without  the  conviction  that  we  existed  at 
the  time  remembered*  There  may  be  gtiod 
aiTgumeDts  to  convince  tue  that  I  existed 
t^ufore  the  earliest  thing  1  can  remember  ; 
but  to  suppose  that  my  tnemoiy  reaches  a 
moment  farther  back  than  my  belief  and 
cotjviction  of  my  existence,  Is  n  contradio 
tion. 

The  moment  a  man  loses  this  convictinnj 
m&lt  he  had  drunk  the  w^ter  of  Lvthcj  po^t 
thini^  are  done  away;  find,  iii  his  oi*ti 
behef,  he  thtiM  begins  to  exist.  [31  fl] 
Whatever  wa«  thought,  or  eaid,  or  done, 
or  suffered  before  tlu.t  period^  may  bdong 
to  some  other  person;  but  he  can  never 
impute  it  to  himself,  or  take  any  subse- 


quent step  that  supposes  h  to  be  hia  dov 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
have  the  conviction  of  our  own  continued 
existejice  and  idcJittty,  as  soon  as  we  aj» 
capable  of  thinking  or  doing  anything  on 
aecounl  of  what  we  have  thd^gb^  or  d^(in«^ 
or  suffered  before;  that  li^  as  soon  aa  wo 
are  reasonable  creaturesi. 

That  we  may  form  as  distinct  a  notkiD  w» 
weareahleof  this  phenomenon  of  the  hntna4i 
mind,  it  is  proper  to  consider  what  m  me^ul 
by  identity  in  general^  what  by  our  own 
personal  identity,  and  how  we  are  led  ijito 
that  invincible  belief  and  conviction  whieli 
every  man  bai»of  his  own  personal  identll/, 
as  far  OH  his  memory  reaches^ 

Identity  in  general,  I  take  to  be  a  rd^ 
tlon  between  a  thing  which  in  known  t« 
exist  at  one  time,  and  a  thing  whicii  isi 
known  to  have  existed  at  another  time,* 
If  you  ask  whether  they  are  one  and  tho 
foiimej  or  two  different  thingS;,  every  man  of 
common  sense  underHtanda  the  meaning  e£ 
your  question  perfectly^  Whence  we  may 
infer  with  eetiainty,  that  every  man  of 
common  sense  has  a  clear  and  distinct  uo' 
tion  of  identity* 

If  you  ask  a  definition  of  Identity^  I  con* 
fe»B  I  can  give  none ;  It  is  too  «jimple  a  no- 
tion to  admit  of  logical  dt-finition.  I  caw 
say  it  is  a  relation  :  but  i  cannot  6nd  worda 
to  exprciSB  the  specific  difference  between 
this  and  other  relations,  though  I  am  in  09 
danger  of  confounding  it  with  any  other. 
I  can  say  that  diversity  is  a  contrary  rela- 
tion, and  that  similitude  and  dissimilitude 
are  another  couple  of  contrary  ridatiooa^ 
which  every  man  easily  distinguishes  in  his 
conception    from   identity    and    diversitv, 

L3171 

I  see  evideotly  that  identity  supposes 
an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  cxislencai 
That  which  bath  ceased  to  cx^ist,  cannot  be 
the  same  with  that  which  afterwards  heginB 
to  exist ;  for  this  would  be  to  suppose  a 
being  to  exist  after  it  ceased  to  exkij  and 
to  have  had  existence  before  it  waji  produc«d» 
which  are  manifest  contradictions.  Con- 
tinued nnlnterrupted  existence  is  therofoitJ 
necessarily  imphed  in  identity. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  identity  cannot, 
in  its  prof^r  sense^  be  applied  to  our  paina^ 
our  pleasures,  otjr  thoughts,  or  auy  opera- 
tion of  our  minds.  The  pain  felt  this  day 
k  not  the  same  individual  pain  whii;h  I  feU 
yesterday^  though  tbcv  may  be  similar  m 
kind  and  degretj»  and  fjave  the  same  ^usa. 
The  same  may  bo  said  uf  every  feeling  and 
of  every  operation  of  mind  :   they  art  all 


•  Identitir  li  a  trlst^oti  bct»«a  our  rofnukmi  o^ 
s  tlilDg*  aitd  not  b«t«rpfn^lhifsft  th«iAKlvi?L  || 
would,  U»tefbfp,  ti**e  bern  ben*!  inthtiifntrnefrta 
b*vt  uld,  ^*  ■  iTJkt^iMiiiiptwM'ti  P  thing  at  AnuNm  t« 
tfklii  fttOQS  lime,  and  1  thiov  sm  frninm  laatHat 
Aootlicr  ijmt.^.H. 
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■ueesettiris  in  their  nature,  lOte  time  tteelf^ 
no  iwo  uioments  of  which  can  be  the  a^tiie 

it  is  othenrbe  with  the  partA  of  absolute 
Bpfti?e.  They  alwa.ya  are,  and  won.v  &rid 
will  t>«  this  flame.  So  ^,  I  think,  we  pro- 
ce«-d  tipoa  deaf  graiuid  in  ^%m^  the  luitlon 
of  Jdeiiiity  hi  gesetaj. 

it  id,  perha[^  more  diRlctill  to  ascerUun 
with  preelftion  the  tne^fjiDg  of  Peraonality; 
but  it  is  net  necessary  io  the  present  Bob^ 
j<H?t :  it  ia  aufScietit  for  our  pnrpose  Co 
obserTCi  that  all  mftnkind  place  their  per* 
Bouality  in  sometliiiig  that  carrnot  bediridedj 
or  eoiiaiiil  of  parta.  A  part  of  a  per&oti  m 
a  loaiufeal  al»urdity. 

When  a  man  loaea  hk  ealate,  hli  health, 
bis  atreri^h;  ha  is  still  the  eame  pernon, 
bud  hm  lust  nothing  of  his  pereonality.  ]f 
he  hot  a  teg  or  an  arm  cut  off}  he  ia  tlie 
■am«  peraou  hi;  was  before*  T  tic  am  pt]  taied 
member  ia  no  part  of  his  peT«on^  otberwi^ 
it  would  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  his 
estate,  and  be  liable  for  a  part  of  hb  eti* 
j^agements ;  it  woiild  be  etit Uled  to  a  silmre  ftt 
hLa  luerit  and  demertt — which  ih  nmmfe^ily 
absurd.  A  pej^on  is  eomething  mdivistblet 
■ad  ia  what  Leibtutx  imlla  a  monai/.      1316] 

My  peraonal  idootity,  therefore,  imphes 
the  cortimued  existence  of  that  indivkible 
thing  which  I  call  myself.  Whatever  tUia 
lielf  may  lie^  it  is  something  which  thmks, 
aud  detiberatea,  and  r^soWcs^  and  ac^jand 
su0er%.  I  am  not  thought,  I  am  not  actioct, 
I  am  not  feeling;  I  am  sr^mething  that 
thinks,  aud  acts,  and  suffers.  My  thoughts, 
and  aettouaf  aud  feelings,  change  every 
moment— they  have  no  Gontinued^  but  a 
BUM^CMStve  existence  ;  but  that  itl/or  /,  to 
vk  bii-'h  tliey  belong,  ia  permanent,  and  baa  the 
aLUjJti^  reluiion  to  all  the  succeeding  thoughts, 
actions,  and  feelings »  which  I  cail  mine. 

Sueb  are  the  notiouji  that  I  have  of  my 
personal  Identity.  But  perbapa  it  may  be 
satct,  this  may  all  be  fancy  without  reaJJty, 
ilow  do  you  know  ?— what  evicl^jnco  have 
vau»  that  there  Is  such  a  permanent  self 
which  ha^  a  claim  to  all  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  feelings,  which  you  call  yours  ? 

To  tbift  I  answer,  that  the  premier  evi* 
denoe  I  have  of  all  th 'is  is  remembrance,  I 
remember  Ihat^  twenty  years  ago,  I  oonTcrsed 
with  such  a  person ;  I  remember  several 
things  that  parsed  in  that  conversation; 
my  memory  t^tilies  not  only  that  this  was 
done,  but  that  it  was  done  by  rae  who  now 
remember  iL.  If  it  waa  dotie  by  me,  I  must 
have  enlstiHl  at  that  time,  and  eontinued  to 
exLit  from  that  time  to  the  present  z  if  the 
identical  pcmcin  whom  I  caU  myself^  had 
nat  a  pari  ja  that  conversation,  my  memory 
iH  lalLaciouB — it  gives  a  distinct  smd  positive 
teitiraefky  of  what  is  not  true.  Every  man 
in  bis  senses  bclievea  what  be  diatmt^ly 
remcmbeta,  and  everything^  he  rememben 
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eoDTinceii  him  that  he  eaLited  at  the  time 
remembered. 

Although  memory  gires  the  most  irf#- 
siatible  evidence  of  my  being  tbe  identical 

person  that  did  such  a  things  at  such  atime^ 
I  may  have  other  good  evidence  of  thtngia 
which  befel  me,  and  wbieb  1  do  not  remem- 
ber ;  I  know  who  bate  me  and  suckled  me, 
but  I  do  net  remember  these  events.    [tii9\ 

It  may  here  be  observed,  (though  the 
observation  would  have  been  unnecessary  if 
some  great  philasopher!!  hiid  not  contra- 
dicted it,)  that  it  U  pot  my  remembering 
any  action  of  mine  that  makes  me  to  be 
the  person  who  did  it.  This  rememhranoe 
makes  me  to  know  aaauTcdIy  tluit  I  did  It ; 
but  I  might  have  done  U  though  I  did  not 
remember  it.  That  relation  to  me,  which 
is  eitpreHScd  by  snying  tliMt  I  did  it,  would 
be  the  $Ame  though  I  bad  not  the  least  re- 
membrance of  it.  To  say  that  my  remem- 
bering that  I  dtd  such  a  thing,  or,  as  somo 
ehoose  to  express  it^  my  being  conscious 
tluit  I  did  it,  niakca  me  to  have  done  it, 
appcftra  to  me  as  great  an  absardity  as  it 
woTiid  lie  to  say^  that  my  belief  that  the 
world  was  created  made  it  to  be  ereateit 

Wlien  we  pass  judgment  on  the  identity 
of  either  persons  besides  ourselves,  we  pro- 
ceed upon  other  grounds,  and  determine 
from  a  variety  of  circumstancefij  which 
sometimes  proiluce  tbe  firmest  assuranoe^ 
and  aometimesj  leave  room  for  double  The 
identity  of  persons  hm  often  forni*hed  mat- 
ter of  serious  litigation  before  tribunals  of 
Justice.  But  no  man  of  a  sound  mind  ever 
doubted  of  bis  own  identity,  as  far  as  he 
distinctly  remembered. 

The  identity  of  a  person  is  a  petfecl 
identity  ;  wherever  it  is  real,  it  admits  of  no 
degrees  ;  and  it  is  impossible  tliat  a  person 
should  be  in  port  the  aami^,  and  in  part 
different ;  because  a  person  is  a  man^^,  and 
is  not  divisible  into  parts.  The  eridencc  of 
identity  in  other  persons  besides  ourselves 
does  indeed  admit  of  all  degrees,  from  what 
we  account  certainty  to  the  leaat  degree  of 
probability.  But  etdl  it  is  true  that  the 
same  person  is  perfectly  the  same,  and  can- 
not bo  so  in  part,  or  in  some  degree  only. 

For  this  cause;,  i  have  first  oonsid^ed 
personal  identity,  aa  that  which  is  perfeet 
in  it^  kind,  and  the  nnturalmeamireof  that 
which  is  imperfect    [320] 

We  probably  at  first  derive  our  notlfin  of 
identity  from  that  nataml  conviction  which 
every  man  baa  from  the  dawn  of  reason  of 
his  own  ideottty  and  continued  existence. 
The  op^mtknis  of  our  minds  are  all  succes- 
sive, and  have  no  oontinijed  existence^  But 
the  thJnkliig  being  lias  a  continued  eiist- 
enee  ;  acbd  we  have  an  invincible  belief  that 
it  remains  the  same  wbeu  all  ila  thoughtB 
and  opermtions  change. 

Onr  ju<^ments  of  the  identity  of  objects 
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of  mam  mtm  lo  Im  Conned  much  tipoti  tiie 
MQke  grounds  sa  mir  judgmenta  of  the 
identity  of  otber  ^ewms  boiadea  cnmeLTes. 

we  «re  Apt  to  presume  identity,  if  no  reafloii 
iip|i«ars  lo  the  eontni^.  Twq  objects  ever 
BO  like^  when  ihefftro  perceived  slUieMUDe 
tiiii%  eaimoi  he  the  same ;  tnit,  if  libej  ue 
pifeaeat«d  to  our  seniiea  at  diJereut  times, 
we  are  apt  to  thiuk  th^m  tbe  aantej  mere!/ 
from  tfaett-  simitikrit/. 

Whether  tlua  be  a  natim]  pfwndioe,  or 
froTn  wlmterer  cause  it  pro«em,  it  cer-^ 
tainly  ftppearB  in  children  from  infimcy; 
andr  when  ve  grow  up,  ll  is  oonfinned  in 
nuwt  instanecB  by  experience ;  for  we  rarely 
find  two  indhridoala  of  t Jie  mime  apecin  that 
are  not  dlatingalahiJble  by  obrious  differ- 

A  nun  chalkngee  a  thief  whom  he  finds 
hi  possesion  of  hn  horee  or  his  watch,  only 
on  fiimihuity.  When  the  wmtcionaJcef 
ewean  that  he  sold  thb  watch  to  fiuch  a 
peiMm,  his  testimony  Is  pounded  on  Biini* 
hutty^  The  testimony  of  witnesses  to  tlie 
idcQtity  of  a  porson  is  eommonty  grounded 
on  no  other  evidence, 

Thua  it  appear*  that  the  eWdenco  we 
Inre  of  onr  own  identity^  as  tar  back  aa  we 
tcmember,  i&  totailj  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  evidence  we  have  of  the  identity  of  other 
penoiifi,  or  of  objects  of  aenae.  The  first 
U  j^unded  Ofi  memory,  and  gives  nn- 
donbted  certainty.  The  hiiit  is  grounded  on 
aimiUrityr  and  on  other  circnmatancee, 
which  in  mjuiy  cmem  are  not  m  dc-ciaive  as 
to  leav«  no  room  for  doubt.     1^21  ] 

It  may  iikewjae  be  obaerved,  that  the 
Identity  of  objecta  of  eenee  im  never  perfect. 
All  bodies,  rm  they  oonikt  of  innumerable 
piMtfl  that  nmy  be  dlajoined  from  them  by 
m  great  varieiy  of  causes,  ore  subject  to 
continual  changes  of  tlietr  substance,  in- 
creaamg,  diminishing,  changing  insenubly. 
When  saob  tdterationaaropwdual,  because 
luiguage  could  not  afford  a  different  name 
for  every  difrerent  state  of  anch  a  cliMige- 
able  being*  it  rotaina  the  aame  name,  and 
h  oonfiidered  as  tlie  same  thing.  Thiw 
we  aay  of  an  old  regiment  that  it  did  audi  a 
thini5  a  century  ago,  though  there  now  is  not 
a  man  al  i  vo  w  ho  then  belan  ged  to  iu  We  aay 
a  tree  la  the  aaine  in  the  seed-bed  and  In  the 
forest.  A  ship  of  war,  which  h^a  successively 
duz^ged  her  anchor^  her  tackle^  her  laila, 
|ierniaBtfl|,herpliLiikSf  and  her  timben^  whBe 
wh»  keep  the  same  name,  ia  the  same. 

The  identity,  thertifore,  which  we  ascnbe 
to  bodlM,  whether  natural  or  artifidal,  b 
tiftt  perfect  identity ;  it  ia  rather  same* 
thing  whichf  for  tlie  conveniency  of  speech, 
we  call  Identity.  It  admits  of  a  great 
change  of  the  anhject,  providing  the  change 
b4*  gradual,  sometimes  even  of  a  loUl 
change;    And  the  changes  which  in  com- 


mon language  are  made  consbtent  wHIi 
identity,  differ  from  those  that  are  ihtMigh* 
to  destroy  it^  not  in  kmd^  bnl  in  amnb^v 
and  degrees  It  has  no  fix-cd  natutv  wbe^ 
applied  to  hodiea  ;  and  qnestloin  ^»out  th« 
identity  of  a  body  are  very  oflen  qtKestioDa 
about  words.  But  identity,  wh^i  applied 
to  persona,  has  no  ambiguity,  and  admita 
not  of  di^tvea,  or  of  more  and  les^  It  h 
the  foandation  of  all  rights  and  obligations, 
and  of  all  acconntablencfls ;  and  llie  notiasj 
of  it  is  fixed  and  precise,     [322] 


CHAPTER  V. 

tea  Loots's  A(3O0t?i4T  or  TH«  oaiGtN  or  oun 
tnaxs,  Avib  rARtictitAitt.Y  or  tab  ina4 

or  DURATION. 

It  was  a  very  landahle  attempl  of  Mr 
Locke  ^'  to  inquire  into  the  onginal  of  those 
Ideas,  notions,  or  whatever  yon  please  to 
call  them,  which  a  man  abeervtsi^  and  Is 
coQscioua  to  himself  be  lm&  m  hia  miiidj 
and  the  ways  whereby  the  iiinliiiiiainlhig 
coroee  to  be  furnished  with  tbent.^  Nu 
man  was  better  qiiaJilied  for  this  inveslt- 
pition ;  and  I  believe  no  man  ever  en- 
gaged in  it  with  a  more  sincere  tore  of 
truth. 

Hia  aneceea,  though  groat,  wonld^  I  ap- 
prehend, have  been  greater,  if  ho  had  not 
too  early  fbtmed  a  BjeCeni  or  hypothec 
upon  this  subjectf  without  aU  the  cautioii 
and  patient  induction,  which  ia  necessary 
in  drawing  general  coneluviona  frmn  factSb 

The  sum  of  his  doctrine  I  take  to  be 
this — ^*  That  all  onr  ideas  or  notions  maj 
be  reduced  to  two  claaaeSj.  the  aimple  and 
the  complex ;  That  the  simple  are  purstj 
the  work  of  Nature,  the  understanding 
being  merely  paaaive  in  receiving  them  ; 
That  they  are  aU  suggested  by  two  powers 
of  the  mindH*— to  wit,  SeiiJiaiion  and  A^/f<v- 
iion  ;•  aud  that  they  are  the  materials  of 
nil  our  knowle^gtt^  That  the  other  ctaaaof 
complex  ideas  are  formed  by  the  under- 
standing itself,  whidi,  being  once  stomd 
with  simple  ideas  of  sensation  jmd  reiee- 
tion.  haa  the  power  to  repeat,  to  compare^ 
and  to  combine  them,  even  to  an  almeoit 
infinite  varioty,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasofia 
now  complex  ideas :  but  that  is  not  m  the 
power  of  the  most  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged 


*  Thst  Lockn  dlif  not  [u  «▼'!)  Mr  ^IrwATt  lup^ 
pdHi)  lniHKluc«  Rdlt^ion.  etlhrr  n^mt  at  thkng^ 
I*ito  tbt  phklAMiph)'  of  inind*  iw  Nofe  h  Kor 
WM  he  rfrn  the  fini  rxpikdth  tn  ei'tjncUilt  Bmm 
««id  Hf^ftftfUm  u  ijic  two  Kjiircci  ofonf  fctiuwIcttiSi ; 
Fat  I  CAU  *hvw  that  ihki  ha  J  bct-t]  ilbiic  iti  ».  tar  nwfe 
phibMntflfiohl  manner   by  icfETU^   of    I  Mr  •chtxilmm  j 

KUnt  ftlio  (he  nui,  r.i 
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undtntAnding,  by  tmy  quiclmesA  or  variety 
of  thought,  to  invent  or  fmne  one  dow 
BtEnple  idfia  in  the  mind,  not  t&kei)  m  by 
ibd  two  way  a  before-mentioned,  [323]  Tbm% 
UOttf  pdiA'cr  over  the  material  world  roftdlm 
only  to  %he  eompoundrng,  dividing^  and 
pullliig  together,  in  vnriotLs  formtt,  tbe 
mattar  mhiSh  God  has  miLd«,  but  reiicb^ 
not  to  the  production  or  atmihilation  of  n 
mii^le  atom ;  ho  we  may  compound,  com- 
p«ro,  and  abstract  the  origiiial  and  aunpte 
idcaa  whieli  Nature  ha«  given  tt« «  but  are 
uuUe  to  fashion  in  our  uoderstandliig  any 
•[mplo  ide^  not  ree«ived  in  by  our  wnAeJi 
from  ejclernal  objeet*,  or  by  reflection  from 
the  opefUtLunB  of  our  own  mind  about  them/' 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  &U  our  ideas 
i»  adopted  by  Bifthop  Berkeley  and  Mr 
Hume;  but  some  rtry  ing^nbus  philono^ 
pheti,  \tho  have  ft  high  eeteetn  of  Locke^a 
E«9ay,  are  dusatiafied  with  ik 

Dr  HutcibeaoQ  of  GU^gow,  b  hia  "  In* 
quiry  into  the  Ideftaof  Beauty  and  Virtuej" 
Ua«  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these  are 
original  and  simpJo  ideas,  furuifihed  by 
orijFiD&l  powers,  whieh  he  c^k  the  sense  of 
beuuty  and  the  moral  aense< 

Dr  Price,  in  hb  '*  Keview  of  the  PrmeipaJ 
Queetlons  and  Difficoltiea  io  Morale^"  has 
ob&erved,  very  justly^  that,  if  we  take  the 
words  tmsaiiOii  and  rfjiectiony  as  Mr  Locke 
has  defined  them  in  the  beginning  of  htis 
exwUt^nt  Easay^  it  will  be  imponihle  to 
derive  some  of  the  most  important  of  onr 
Uma  from  thorn  4  and  tlmt,  by  tlie  under* 
■tandtng^thatyis  by  our  judging  and  r^kson* 
log  power— we  art  famiabed  with  many 
simple  and  original  notions, 

Mr  Locke  myn  that,  by  fefleetieiij  he 
would  be  understood  to  mean  "  the  notiee 
which  the  mind  tak^  of  its  own  operatinns, 
and  the  manner  of  them,'*  This,  1  think,  we 
©otnmonly  call  consciouaaess ;  from  which, 
indeed,  we  derive  all  the  nottona  we  have 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  and  he 
often  fipeake  of  the  operationa  of  our  own 
minds,  as  the  only  objcetB  of  reflection. 

When  refllc-etion  \a  taken  in  this  confined 
aenae,  to  aay  that  all  our  ideu»  are  idea^ 
cither  of  seiuation  or  reflection,  is  to  say 
ibai  everything  we  can  eoneeive  is  either 
■ome  object  of  Dense  or  some  operation  of 
our  own  minds,  which  u;  far  from  being 
true.     [:V2'I) 

But  the  word  reflection  is  eoiumonly  uaed 
In  a  much  more  exIeiaaiYe  aense ;  it  is  ap* 
[iHed  Ui  many  opervtlona  of  the  mind,  with 
more  propriety  than  to  thai  of  conscious- 
Ii6fi»,  We  refleet,  when  we  remember,  or 
CaJI  to  mind  what  a  [MUtli  SQd  mrvey  it 
witii  atk  ntu^n.  We  reflect,  mhea  we  define^ 
when  wu  duitingnkh,  wbes  we  judge,  when 
we  reason,  whether  about  Ihinga  material 
or  inielieetual« 

When  refleetion  ia  taken  In  thti  sense, 
3^23-325] 


which  ia  more  common,  and  therefore  mors 
proper*  than  the  sense  which  Mr  Locke 
haa  pat  upon  it,  it  may  be  justly  eaid  to  be 
the  only  source  of  all  our  distiuct  and  ac- 
curate notion  a  of  IhingH.  For,  although  our 
6 rat  notions  of  material  things  are  got  by 
the  external  aenses,  and  our  first  notiona  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  by  eon- 
e^iouaness,  these  fir^t  notions  are  neither 
siixiple  nor  dear.  Our  ftcuM^s  and  our  con- 
Bciouftnejis  are  continually  ahi fling  from  one 
object  to  another ;  their  opemtiooB  are  tran- 
sient and  momentary,  and  leave  no  distinct 
notion  of  their  objects^  until  they  are  re- 
called by  memory,  examined  with  attention^ 
and  compared  with  other  thinga. 

Thift  reflect  ion  ia  not  one  power  of  the 
mind ;  it  eoniprehendR  niaoy ;  «ueh  as  re- 
collection, attentkin,  distingtiishing,  com- 
paring^ j  udging.  By  these  powers  our  minds 
arc  furnished  not  only  with  many  »impb 
and  original  notions,  bnt  with  all  our  notions, 
which  are  accurate  and  well  defined,  atid 
which  alone  are  the  proper  materlats  of 
reason ing.  Many  of  theMe  are  neither  no- 
tions of  the  objects  of  fiiense,  nur  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds^.and  th^sfvfbrs 
neither  ideas  of  sensation^  nor  of  refleetiofij 
in  the  senile  tliat  Mr  Locke  gives  to  reflso* 
lion.  But,  if  any  one  ehooftes  to  call  them 
ideas  of  reflection,  taking  the  word  in  the 
more  common  and  proper  scnscj  1  have  oa 
objecUoo.     [32S] 

Mr  Locke  seefm»  to  me  to  have  naed  ^m 
word  retlection  ftometimea  in  that  limited 
sense  which  he  boa  given  to  it  in  the  defi- 
nition before  mentioned^  and  iostiitlmea  to 
have  fallen  miawaresinto  the  eomnMm  teikse 
of  the  word  ;  and  by  this  ambiguity  hii  te* 
couDt  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is  darkened 
and  perplexed. 

Having  premised  these  things  in  general 
of  Mr  Locke*a  theory  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  or  cotiona,  I  proceed  to  some  ohserv- 
ations  on  his  account  of  the  idea  of  duitt* 
tion* 

'^  Reflection,"  be  Rsys,  **  upon  the  tr^un  of 
ideas,  which  appear  one  after  another  in  our 
minds,  is  that  which  furniBbes  us  with  the 
idea  of  snccession ;  and  the  distance  between 
any  two  parts  of  that  succession,  is  thai  w« 
caQ  duration.*^ 

If  It  be  meant  that  the  Idea  of  snccession 
is  prior  to  that  of  duration,  either  in  time 
or  in  the  order  of  nature^  this,  I  think.  Is 
impossible^  becanso  succession,  as  Dr  Price 
justly  observes,  presupposes  duration,  and 
can  in  no  sense  be  prior  to  it ;  and  there- 


*Thi*  I*  not  WiFTrtt;   andi   rhf  «mvlo>inrnt  flf 
nrS^-tfti.  ri  til  Afiathe'r  mcaninjr  ih»in  tim  ai  inr^*^ 

whichthti  mind  hv  of  it!  owM    "  '    "if  • 

•erotiilar^  uid  lew  proftf  f  »»k  '  -  ^ 

itig  ht  giTt«  10  Uic  tFim  00* *- ^^^ .,..,.:.,,  „.^ve^ 

pi^fSSt  ntitt  »|  und  htUw^  under  p,  i^tev— H* 
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tore  li  wmild  b^  more  proper  to  doriT^  the 
ideal  of  Aueoesaioii  frum  that  of  dutitioiv 

But  hQw  do  wo  g«t  the  idea  of  aiicoeaHitm  ? 
[i  lAt  83 jB  he,  hy  rdBeetiug  upon'lhe  tndn 
of  ideas  which  iippcar  one  after  another  iu 
oof-  tainda. 

Reflecting  upon  the  train  of  [deaa  cod  be 
noUi  ing  but  remeuibeniig  it,  and  givingMieii-' 
tian  to  wJiat  our  momory  tefitiliee  coocerB- 
log  it  I  for,,  if  we  did  Dot  remember  it,  we 
ficiuld  QOt  liftve  a  thought  about  it.  So  that 
it  is  ovideat  that  ttUB  reflection  includes 
remembraisee,  without  whioh  there  coutd  be 
no  reflection  on  what  is  pa»t^  and  conse- 
quently no  Idea  of  aucoession.    [320] 

It  m&y  hete  be  observed ^  that^  if  we  speak 
fttnetly  and  philosophicallj',  no  kind  of  sue- 
Geaekta  can  bean  object  either  of  the  senses 
or  of  ooQficiousneei ;  beeanae  the  opemtiuii-s 
of  both  ate  confined  to  the  present  polat  of 
time,  imd  there  c^di  be  no  succeseioQ  in  & 
point  of  time  ;  and  on  that  accouot  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body,  which  la  a  EimcoesBive  change 
of  pLace^  could  not  be  observed  by  the  wAniaw^ 
alone  without  the  aid  of  meoiory. 

A  a  this  observation  feeema-  to  contradict 
the  common  sense  and  common  language  of 
niunkind,  wbea  they  uffiriu  tliat  they  sec  a 
body  move,  and  bold  motion  to  be  an^ object 
of  the  Bimsea,  it  Is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
this  contradiction  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  vulgar  Is  apparent  only,  and  mot 
reaL  It  anses  from  thU,  thftt  phlloaophera 
anil  the  vulgar  differ  In  the  moaning  tliey 
put  upon  what  ia  called  the  pment  time, 
and  ore  thereby  led  to  make  adiffcrsiit  liniit 
between  sense  and  memory. 

Pbiloeophera  give  the  name  of  the  ptg~ 
tent  to  that  indivisible  point  of  time,  which 
divides  the  future  from  the  ptist :  but  the 
yulpj^fiiid  it  more  convenient  in  the  affairs 
of  lifcj  to  give  the  name  of  pretcni  to  a  por» 
tlon  of  time,  which  extends  more  or  loss, 
recording  to  eircuin&tancos,  bito  tbc  paet  or 
the  futures  Hence  we  say,  the  present 
honr,  the  present  year,  the  present  ceniary, 
thnttgh  one  point  only  of  thene  perioda  can 
be  preiont  in  the  philosophical  senae. 

It  has  been  obflerved  by  gTMnmariam, 
that  the  present  tense  in  verbs  is  not  con- 
fined  to  iiO  tndiviuble  pomt  of  time,  but  Is 
■o  far  extended  as  to  nave  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  kd  end ;  ^nd  tliat,  lU  the  most 
copious  and  accurate  laugonges,  thcae  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  prt»ont  are  distinguialned 
by  different  forms  of  the  verb. 

As  the  purposes  of  oonTCfSatioa  make  it 
oonfenieial  to  satend  what  k  called  the  pre* 
matf  the  iune  nmgm  leads  men  to  ejttt^nd 
the  pfOYitiee  of  sense,  and  to  carry  its  limit 
as  bf  b*ok  as  tboy  carrj'  tire  presciit,  Thm 
m  man  may  say,  1  naw  such  a  person  j  uftt 
,  niiw :  It  would  be  ridieulouii  to  find  fault 
►  with  this  way  of  np-nking,  because  it  is 
autliorixod  by  inintoui^  mid  Inis  A  diittnet 


meaning,   [32?  ]  But,  If  we  ape^k  philo 

phically,  the  senses  do  not  testify  wluat  mm  * 
saw,  but  only  what  we  ace ;  what  I   saw 
last  moment  1  conauler  as  the  tetftimony  af 
aense,  though  it  b  m>w  ooly  the   tetitimany 
of  memory. 

There  is  no  necesaiiy  in  common  lil«  d| 
dividing  aoenntely  the  provinces  uf  sense 
and  ol memory;  and,  therefore  ,we  assign  to 
sense,  not  an  indlTiaiblfl  point  of  titoe,  Lot 
that  small  portion  of  time  which  w«  call  Um^ 
present,  which  has  a  bajgimting,  m 
and  an  end. 

Hence,  it  is  eaay  to  see  that^  though,  ^ 
common  buiguag%  we  speak  with  ^eii 
propriety  and  truth,  when  we  say  that 
Bce  A  body  move,  and  that  motion  is  an  < 
ject  of  sense,  yet  when,  as  pbiloaophw^  ^ 
digtingniah  accurately  the  province  of  ■ 
from  that  of  memory,  we  can  no  niope 
what  is  paat,  though  but  a  momezit 
than  we  can  remember  what  is  preseiil  • 
that,  apeaking  philoaophically,  it  is  only  I 
the  aid  of  memory  that  we  disoerti  iiiolioa 
or  any  succe$i)ion  wliatsoever*  We  &«« 
present  pbce  of  the  body  ;  we  retoan 
the  sucee8&ive  advance  it  made  to  i 
place ;  the  first  can  tben  ouly  give  na  ^ 
conception  of  motion  when  Joined  t<j  the  l«sC. 

Having  considered  the  account  given  by 
Mr  Lodce,  of  the  idea  of  succc^ion^  we 
shall  next  consider  how,  from  tbc  idea  of 
sueoesalon,  he  derives  the  idea  of  dnriiitLoi). 

*^  The  distance/'  he  my^  **  bfct\^  t*t  n  jDUjjr 
paria  of  tlmt  sucDession,  or  betwet*ji,ib«i 
appearanoc  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  nunds^^ 
is  that  we  call  dnraiion." 

To  conceive  this  the  more  distinctly^  kt 
us  call  the  distance  fcjetwe^ti  an  idcsa  andvj 
that  which  imniediately  succeeds  it^ono  ele 
meut  of  duration  ;  the  dii*tance  between  aitjj 
idea,  and  the  second  tbat  succeeds  it,  twi»| 
elementa,  and  so  on  :  if  ten  such  elemecil«| 
make  duration,  Ibeu  one  mu&t  make  duta^l 
tion,  otherwise  duration  must  be  made  upt 
fiarts  iliat  have  no  duration,  which  is  isiw\ 
possible.     [320] 

For»  suppose  a  aucces^ion  of  aa  monjp  J 
ideas  as  you  please^  if  none  of  these  ' ' 
have  duration,  nor  any  int^val  of  dux 
bo  between  one  and  another,  then    it 
l>crfectly  evident  there  can  bo  no  intervaL<| 
of  duration  between  the  firat  and  the  las^i 
how  great  soever  their  number  be,     I  con^ 
elude,  therefctre,  that  there  must  bo  dtim^n 
tion  in  oYiity  single  interval  or  element  of 
which    the  whole    duration    is    made    up. 
Nothing  indeed,  is  more  certain,  tlian  thai 
every   tienieutary  i^art   of  dnrutlon   musld 
have  duration,  as  every  elementary  part  of] 
extension  must  have  extension. 

Now,  it  muat  be  observed  tliat,  in  i 
elements  of  duration,  or  aingle  luterv^  of 
SQOoeasive  ideas,  there  is  no  suceceaion  sif 
Ideas  ;  yet  ^  c  must  conceive  them  to  havs 
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duffttlon ;  whence  we  may  (xinclaiiu  with 
cert&inty,  llmt  there  la  a  euuception  of  dti- 
r&tlon,  where  there  is  no  auccessiOQ  of  Ideas 
it]  Ihe  niind. 

W«  may  mciuiure  dumtion  by  the  iuc- 
cesaton  of  tboughCa  in  the  mind,  iiis  we  mea- 
sure leogtli  by  ineh^L'a  or  feet ;  buttfie  notian 
or  idea  of  dumiioii  muat  ba  &tileo«dci)t  to 
the  menauration  of  il^  AS  ^e  iKition  of 
length  la  antecedent  to  itA  being  meABured. 

Mr  Locke  draws  aome  concliudons  from 
hia  aceoiml  of  the  ide&  of  duration,  which 
mAy  serve  fts  ■  touch ntone  t«  discover  how 
fkr  it  is  genuine.  One  i»,  that,  if  it  wore 
po^ible  for  ft  wiUciDg  iwan  to  keep  only  one 
idea  in  his  mind  without  varintioD^  or  the 
■ueeesaion  of  others,  he  would  have  no  per- 
ception of  duration  nt  all :  ftnd  the  moment 
he  begnn  to  have  tbi4  ide%  would  aeem  to 
have  no  distance  from  the  moment  he 
ceased  to  hnve  it. 

Now,  that  one  tdeA  should  seem  to  have 
no  duration,  and  that  a  multiplier  tion  uf  dial 
no  dnralum  should  fteem  to  Imve  duration, 
appenra  to  me  a  a  impoeaible  aa  that  the 
multiplicatton  of  nothing  nhould  pruduee 
something*    [32D] 

Another  coneluBion  which  tl»e  author 
draws  from  thb  theory  in,  that  the  aojne 
period  of  dtt ration  appeara  long  to  ua  when 
Ihe  Hucfcc^ictn  of  Ideas  in  otar  mind  ts  quiek, 
and  ahort  when  the  siscccssion  in  itlow. 

There  cftn  >je  no  doubt  but  the  «Mne 
length  of  duration  nppara  in  some  clrcum* 
sianoes  mueh  longer  than  in  others ;  the 
time  ftptidira  lone  when  a  man  is  impatient 
under  any  pain  or  dtstreas,  or  when  he  ia 
eager  in  the  expectation  of  some  happine^. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  b  pleaaed  and 
happy  in  agreeable  conversation,  or  delighted 
with  a  vanety  of  agreeable  objects  that 
alrike  hia  aensea  or  hia  imagination,  time 
flies  away,  and  appe^rBi  aliort. 

Aoeording  to  Mr  Lockers  theory,  in  ihe 
firat  of  thetie  caac^^  the  sncccssion  of  ideas 
ifi  very  quick,  and  in  the  last  very  alow*  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  tlie  very 
contrary  la  the  truth.  When  a  nmn  is  racked 
with  pain,  or  with  expectation,  he  can 
hardly  think  of  anything  hot  hia  diatreaa  ; 
and  the  more  hia  mind  ta  occupied  by  that 
aole  object,  the  1on|;er  the  time  appears. 
On  the  other  band,  when  he  is  entertained 
with  cheerful  music,  with  lively  convcraa^ 
lion,  and  briak  aaUlcv  of  wit,  there  aeetna 
to  be  the  quickest  aucceaaton  of  ideoa,  but 
the  lime  apjiearB  shortest* 

I  have  heard  a  military  ojlicer,  a  man  of 
candour  and  obfyervatiouj  aay,  that  the  time 
he  waa  enpged  in  hot  action  aUaya  ap- 
pealed to  him  much  shorter  than  it  really 
waa.  Yet  I  think  it  canniol  be  auppoaed 
that  the  auccesaion  of  id^ia  was  then  slower 
than  usual-* 

*  to,  trivelliiii,  tbt  lim<'4fciii«  verf  ilkiri  wlikle 
f 329.  330] 


If  the  idea  of  duration  were  got  merely 
by  the  auccesaion  of  ideaa  in  our  minds, 
that  sueceaaion  iiiuat,  to  ourselv^,  appear 
e^Linlly  i^uick  at  all  timea,  becauitc  the  only 
mLimtire  of  duration  b  the  number  of  aue- 
eeeiding  ideas  i  but  I  believe  every  man 
capable  of  n^Oeciion  will  be  aenaihle,  thai 
at  one  time  hia  thoughts  eome  alowly  and 
heavily,  and  at  auother  time  have  a  mueh 
quicker  and  livelier  motion.     [3S0| 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notion  a  thut  liave 
a  better  claim  to  he  accounted  simple  and 
original  than  thc«e  of  Space  and  Time,  It 
la  ee&ential  both  to  apace  and  time  to  be 
made  up  of  parts ;  but  every  part  is  similar 
to  the  whole,  and  of  the  Kame  nature.  Dif- 
ferent parts  of  space^  as  it  has  three  dimen- 
fliona,  may  difler  both  in  figure  and  in  mag* 
nitude ;  but  time  having  only  one  dimen- 
sion, ita  parta  can  differ  only  in  magnitude; 
and,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  aim  pleat  objecta  of 
thought^  the  conception  of  it  must  be  purely 
the  cflect  of  our  eoustitutit^Tr,  and  gifen  ua 
by  some  original  power  of  the  mind. 

The  scnae  of  seeing,  hy  itaelf,  gives  ua 
the  conception  and  belief  of  only  two  dimen- 
siotia  of  extentiion,  hut  the  sense  of  touch 
diieovers  three ;  and  reason,  fnsm  the  eon* 
templation  of  hnitc  extended  things,  leada 
us  ueceeaarily  to  the  belief  of  an  immenaity 
that  contains  thenu*  In  like  manner,  me- 
mory gives  US  the  concpptiou  and  belief  of 
finite  intervala  of  duration »  From  the  con- 
templation of  these,  reason  leads  us  necea^ 
sarily  to  the  belief  of  an  eternity,  which 
comprehends  all  things  that  have' a  begin- 
ning and  end,"  Our  conceptions,  both  of 
space  and  time,  are  probably  partial  and 
In  adequate  ft  and^  therefore,  we  are  apt  to 
lose  our»elvea,  and  to  lje  embarraased  in 
our  reasouinga  about  them. 

Our  understanding  ia  no  leaa  puzzled 
when  we  eii<naider  the  minutest  parts  of 
time  Kod  apace  than  when  we  consider  the 
whole.  We  arc  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  in  their  nature  they  are  divisiihle  with- 
out end  or  llmil ;  bat  there  arc  limits  lie- 
yrynd  which  our  Acuities  can  divide  neither 
tlie  one  nor  the  other- 
It  may  he  determined  by  experinieat, 
what  is  the  Ita^t  angle  under  which  an 
object  mny  be  diacemed  by  the  e)e,  and 
what  in  the  least  interval  of  Juration  that 
nmy  be  dlieemed  by  the  car.  I  believe 
the^  may  be  different  in  different  peraoma  t 
But  surely  tliere  ta  a  limit  which  no 
man  can  exceed;  and  what  our  faeultiea 
can  no  longer  divide  k  atiU  divisible  in  It- 


{Mftilni;  f rrj  IpP0   ft  rclroipcct.    ThecauKllob^ 

•  See  ibovr,  pu  513,  hottf  »*— H, 

t  Th*j  Mtt  wHttrcbablf  but  nfcemortl^  rtrlial 
uid  iiiMdeguAl^.  For  wr  miv  unjblv  poiittTrlF  |4 
oottcetre  lime  or  S^*eo^  eUher  u  inbiuic.  h,  «.* 
wUhMit  UmUM,]  or  b  Aiit  inftnltt  {t.  t.,  »  liaiits^) 
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pelf,  ftnd^  bj  beings  of  vuperior  perfection, 
» Bmy  be  dtrlded  into  tbounands  of  pty*tB, 
It3311 

I  bave  reaeon  lo  believe^  thai  a  food  eye 
to  the  pfiine  of  life  may  flee  M!  objeot  tmcJer 
im  angle  not  exceeding  half  a  mmute  of  a 
degree^&nd  1  believe  there  are  eome  human 
eyes  still  ijnife  perfeet  But  even  this  de* 
gree  of  perfection  wUl  appear  gi*at,  if  we 
cooBider  bow  ^tmall  n  part  of  iue  retmdL  of 
the  eve  H  mtitit  bo  wliicli  Bubtendi  ui  angle 
of  balf  a  minute. 

Supposing  the  difitance  between  the  centre 
of  the  eye  and  the  retma  to  be  abc^  oir  seven 
tenths  of  an  incb,  tbe  ^ubtease  of  an  augte 
of  balf  a  minute  to  timt  ladtue,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  itnai^  of  tm  object  seen  under 
that  angte^  will  nut  be  above  the  ten  thau* 
vandth  i^art  of  an  incii.  This  ihewB  eucli 
a  w^jntlerfnl  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  rc- 
fractLsiHh  power  of  a  good  cye^  that  a  pencil 
of  riiys  cotnmg  from  one  puint  of  the  object 
aball  meet  in  one  point  of  the  retina,  so  aa 
^ot  to  deviate  from  that  point  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  ahews, 
likewise^  that  such  a  motion  of  an  object  as 
makes  its  imngc  oo  the  retina  to  move  tbe 
ten  tbotiaandtli  part  or^an  inchj  in  discern* 
Ible  by  the  mind. 

In  order  to  judge  to  wbnt  dffree  of  ae- 
cnracy  we  can  measure  short  inlerraln  of 
time,  it  niay  be  obeerved  that  one  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  motion  of  a  Socond 
pendtiltin]}  wili  be  able  to  beat  secooda  for 
H  minute  with  a  very  email  error.  Wtien 
he  oontinueia  thus  exercise  long,  aa  for  five 
or  ten  mioutc^  he  Ja  apt  to  err^  more  even 
than  in  proportion  to  the  time— for  thia 
reason,  aa  I  apprehend,  that  itia  difheult  to 
attend  long  to  the  momenta  aa  they  pnsa, 
without  wandering  after  some  other  object 
of  thought. 

I  have  founds  by  lome  experiments,  that 
a  man  may  heat  «econda  for  one  minute, 
without  erring  above  one  second  in  tbe 
whole  aiaty ;  and  I  doubt  not  hut  by  long 
practice  he  might  do  it  etill  more  accurately^ 
From  thia  I  tfiink  it  followa,  that  the  six- 
tieth part  of  a  second  of  time  is  discernible 
bv  the  human  tnind.     [332] 


CHAFIER  VL 
I  Ma  Lociti*a  AccooNT  OP  oua  pibjional 

tDX;*TtTV. 

In  a  long  chapter  npon  Identity  and 
|>iiferaity,  Mr  Locke  haa  made  m^iy  in* 
gentnus  and  juat  obEervationH,  and  HiMuy 
''which  !  think  4^nnot  be  dcfcudc^l  I  Hhall 
only  take  notiee  of  the  aecount  he  gives  of 
our  own  Primal  IdmHI^^  Uia  l^etHne 
upon  thk  Mbjeet  haa  been  ceosured  by 
Biahdp  Biitler,  in  a  aliort  eaiay  eubjolned  to 


hid  "  Analogy,*'  witb  whose  BentioHnti  I 
perfectly  agree. 

Identity,  aa  was  obaerved,  Cbap.  TV.  of 
this  Essay,  supposes  the  con  tinned  eatiaten:ie« 
of  the  being  of  wbich  it  ia  aJliiixied^  and 
tlierefore  can  be  appUed  only  to  things  irbieli 
have  a  continued  existence.  Wbile  anjr 
being  continues  to  exist,  it  la  the  same  being  a 
but  two  beings  wbleh  have  a  diHei^nt  t^ 
giuniijg  Of  a  different  ending  of  tbiesr  eaisU 
enee,  cannot  possibly  be  the  aamew  To  thia 
I  think  Mr  Locke  agrees. 

He  observes,  very  justly,  that  to  Jaaom 
what  is  meant  by  tbe  same  peraon,  wemvttl 
consider  what  the  word  peatim  8taii4»  for; 
and  he  ddlncs  a  person  to  be  an  intelligenf 
being,  endowed  with  reason  and  witti  oon- 
adouaneag,  which  last  he  thinks  maepwnbie 
from  thought. 

From  thi$  definition  uf  a  person,  ii  mtut 
neceasanly  follow,  that,  while  the  intelligeiit 
being  continues  to  exist  and  to  be  inteUi* 
gent,  it  must  t>e  the  same  petaon.  To  asjr 
that  tbe  inteiUgent  being  ia  tbe  person,  and 
yet  that  the  person  oeaaes  to  eniat^  while 
the  intelligent  being  continues^  or  that  tlie 
person  continue  while  the  tuLelUgent  beinf 
ce4isea  to  exist,  is  to  my  apprehenoion  a 
manifest  contradiction.     [33^  J 

One  would  think  that  the  definition  of 
person  should  perfectly  ascertain  the 
of  personal  identity,  or  wherein  it  ooi 
though  it  might  still  be  a  question  bow 
come  to  know  and  be  aaaured  of  onrpeir^ 
aonak  identity. 

Mr  Locke  tellu  us,  however,  **  thai  per* 
Bonal  identity — that  is,  the  sameness  of 
rational   being^-eonsists  iu  consciousni 
alone,  and,  as  far  as  ibis  conseionanees 
be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  actkii 
or  thought,  so  far  rcachea  the  identity 
that  person.     So  thatj  whatever  baUi 
conficiousnesa  of  present  and  past 
is  the  same  person  to  whom  they  belonKi*' 

*  Sc«  Ettapp  i  Book  il*  eh.  97,  '  « -i 

flTcn  ai  a    quatit'on   in   thf  Jf    '  *u 

.-ncke'i  cloctnrjp,  Isut  no(  eiird^  .   1 

before  Builer,  ta  nhiKi*  the  mem  -iv:i 

ly-^clie't  ilocirinr  of  Fenonal  IdtKLjt^  hid  _ 
AttAirkeo  And  reruteil  Tb1»  wt»  done  e?fn  bj'  |ii|i 
rarUcit  critic,  Jalin  Svritcant.  vUm*  v.^>n]i,  ^i  fi«f 
li^Q  mtitbDT  whi>U|' unknown  tn.r  ,, 

toiophy^  aiid  hn  worlti  af  ihc^ii 
He  thu* arjiuef  : — *♦  llie  iornift  ; , 

hf  (tiiekeVpiTDcefHU  to  mike  jm^  i 

thinkin^f  thimt  in  rfprrffli  Uin 

pitiTCi  it,  t^erftHiK  cDnAciAii<n«»  \.-.    ,,-«, ^..^   

itaiiiklinf,  andp  u  it  ieemi  to  hiuii  rjFi^u'jca  tn  it* 
Fetha^  be  miir  lute  hw)  fecond  thouiEtiu.  imc^  b« 
writ  hit  JtHh  Chppter,  where^  \  #,  lie  tliodftlTi  it 
frrabaijte  rtint  Thrtikinv  ii  t^ui  t|ie«clli^n.  ^nil  n4i4  llHi  J 
rMet»eo  of  (lie  »uuL     llii  reA»ian  Iiere  1%^*  tleciiusil 
'rli  imrN>wi<''l!-  r.-r  'ii»t  %*>■  ^K-rtvivi*,  witlnmt  itTnivi.nf  J 
IhlthPlJ.H*  irb  S  hafelhi  -n 

be  io  f*r  n .  <h<i.t  itnf  eni.i 

Bal,    to  fffJi,,.  iirl:  CmiiCiCiu  y 

leOon  tit  axhvi  ii-rnit-MT  wr  iiJivr  r^afr,  4]r  nave  niiTi 
It  nrttbmf  but  our  iixj^wic^JiLe  tiral  ti  belottit«t  tit  ill ; 
amt,  «ince  He  tj*  r^i  M|rfer  Out  we  t>ivr  iio.liinaia 
knnvleitgM^  it  iuLkmm^  WuM  ^l^hotti  iictu«1  and  habd. 
tual  knawledfN*  ultMSb  ve  bare^  «i«*r()uired  ora^ 
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This  dijctrine  hath  some  stranfs  eoDBe-- 
qaeiic«j  wliich  the  aatbor  wm  Awue  off 
Such  «fl,  that 3,  if  the  flanie  eaDsctouuiQBS  t^n 
be  Iruijaferred  froni  one  uitelligejit  being  to 
mother,  whii^h  ho  Lhinka  we  cannut  aliew 
to  be  unpOBatble,  then  two  or  twenty  intel- 
Itgent  being»  tUM.y  be  the  eaine  person,  AQd 
if  the  iBtellJ^tit  he]ag  may  lose  the  coii> 
eciouBoesaof  the  act  bus  dntie  by  hhn,  which 
f  11  rely  1A  pofisLMe,  then  h«  Is  not  th«  person 
thit  did  wme  actions  ;  bo  th&t  one  intelli- 
gent being  may  be  two  or  twenty  di^nnt 
pemoBB,  if  he  &lmU  io  often  lose  the  cod- 
sdoiuncw  of  hU  former' Actions. 

Thero  ia  another  oonsequence  of  tius 
doctrine^  which  follows  no  losi  neounrOj, 
though  Mr  Locbe  probnbty  did  not  see  iL 
It  lA,  thftt  s  man  nuiy  b«,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  not  be,  the  persoa  thAt  did  a  partictilsr 
action. 

Suppose  a  braTO  ofBcer  to  have  be^n 
flogged  when  a  boy  at  school,  for  robbmg 
nn  orchard j  to  ho^ve  taken  a  standard  from 
the  c^uemy  In  hk  first  campaign,  and  to  have 
b^CTl  made  a  gcuerjU  In  advanced  life  :  Sup- 
pow  atBo,  which  mu£t  be  admitted  to  be 
poefiiblej  that,  when  he  took  the  standard, 


ilflt  to  the  iutijnTt  or  fcnawvr^  WTrnx/bn^Oa 
WMH  ^  t^*^t  thi fi^  tr/tich.  iM  io  bt  (At  Jb»Mer,  wnai 
kmt  JUvt  individuaiitM.  or  ptrMmaS&^./^^m  eCTkr 
pHmei^ikt,  amitetdmOM  I*'  Ait  tmmm00f^  ceiSfd 
—^^titttti  and;  ftmmsumag,  te  wfH  *Hain  hi§ 
ar  muCAnm  df  iMnr  mam,  «r  fwkkh  •  u 
U)  Hk^  tmm  per»«Ht  at  lonp  at  kf  kat  Oitm 
iHMvklMat^  pHm^pta.  Wlul  thoM  pripciplc^  Are 
which  ennitnuTEThli  njan.  or  ihti  knPwmB  iiiti^W* 
^mm,  I  h-*  '.  8,'.    llbeltig  Ihni 

Bflit  rvlnlff  •  the  lamf,  rrr  hf  can 

iBHIi    or    I.  rri    f^    Jillf|^«   All    hkt 

lloerloiti   LJr^.iriLi    antj  ^^^lT avj^gxat  ooQieqiuetieo 

ttipi  Lndl^viriujitri  I  he  ptrtiMn.,  qaa  need  DO  iutlMr 

The  Mtne  otuecEioii  fvu  Alto  m^^fjo  by  Lcibnitf  lit 

'*  Cpurcfiiiiieiidu  JYHi  U  *era  bun  de  Ic  fiirtineuer 
4e  f^mtufmcr  ^  fifii  «t  ilv  la  ctmiciwli!     1^  am  fut 

SKnnpafiiCede  lA  verity*  fjolnt  inidontiie  p^rfin^^Ek, 

n#  *'Hi'**d  iKfti  ulu*  \o\n  que  Ic  ■nutrfnir.  i 
moLnt  que  Iff  ifvlf  ou  rtk]n>lKu  t^trjru^^i  >:. 

L'klcntiie  rre^t  h  i>erM>iii^r)v«efifouvf>  ii-  ^iLii  vmijum^ 
wcni  (lu'il  ir  pt'iH  vti  tn^ikrv  dui  (Alt,  imT  Ia  rtff«xh»ti 
pH*enre  fi  i  m  iiieii  i  ■  i  u  i  *  I  le  ir  prcwT  n  lyl^meat  |»CLt 
l*ordlnati«  par  titntt  HHJTrtiir  (TiiilcrrAllt  OQ.  pmt  k 
inneignagp  l^Drl«|;^rftQt  det  aalfCA.  MaiB  ^  l>lea 
chan^poit  <>ti.rioTdtiiAlTmcnt  tidcntlle  iHle,  la  pft- 
tan^Ut  deirivufntt,  pounru  f]iie  I'hamfnr  ootutTTit 
In  ApptreftcDi  ^^'idm^^\i^,  tjiii  T#»  iniemei.,  (elcrt^ 
<flr«  d!«  krooteicncv.)  que  Ic^rxtcTncip  cnmnM  ocUAi 
4]iil  Efmftij.tcnt  44ii«  ct  ouj  f»«r«it  aux  AulrCA  Aliiti 
to  eonadiAftec  n'ett  iiu  it  icui  irro^fniLJe  roniHttier 
I1dmlil§pvt«rrtiellct  vi  Ir  tRpport  (Tiutrui  ou  cosine 
d'AiUfti mtrq^H  y  (h>u. vput  «yp^lt!wr.  M au  i I  ;  a  de  1 1 
dtmrulti*,  ft'll  te  tmu^e  nMitrAdictioD  eiUT«r€aidiv(<f- 
i#i  Appnrvr  «n.  La  cxHiiciience  «?  p«jt  iaiii!  rommi! 
dAni  I'oubii ;  maU.«i  rllr  d^it  tu^n  cl*irin«iiii  itH 
clMms,  qui  ItUfirnt  CHmiralmagx  Aulrw  4t'pAi«nj««^ 
Aa  ACTvU  «iiib4ra»»^  dint  Ia  drciidDn  et  cnrntnt  iua. 
ppfidfl  4|Li»k|uri  roil  «rttFc  d«ym  (wiiUriliii^*,  eollc  de 
rliTiur  du  nor  re  Minvcnbr  rt  edit*  d«  ^gurl^^r  ikc*^ 
turn  diiii  tr*  ip^tirrrtci^  fi^terrii^;*' 

Fi>*  (he  belt  crkticifm  oi  Lockr^i  dtKtflnt  of  1*«tw%. 
niil  U^uHtf.  I  mAT,  hDvevrr,  rrrrr  ihA  rc«dft  la  K. 
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be  was  oontebus  of  hia  having  b«eti  flogged 
at  school,  aud  that  when  made  a  geuenili  he 
was  oonsdoua  of  his  taking  the  staiidard, 
but  had  absolutely  lost  the  eonsciouenesB  of 
h»  fl<^gpnf.     [334] 

These  thiitp  betit^  supposed^  It  follows, 
from  J^Ii  LocHfl^s  doctHne^  thai  he  who  wis 
flogged  at  school  is  the  same  person  who 
took  the  Btandordf  sad  that  he  who  tcM  k  the 
Btandord  Is  the  same  persom  who  wns  made 
&  gen«raL  Wheooe  it  Mlowe,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  logio^  thai  the  general  is  the 
same  person  with  him  who  was  flogged 
at  school.  But  the  geueral^s  oonadousneaa 
does  not  reach  so  tut  back  as  his  Bcwging-^ 
therefore,  according  to  Mr  Lockels  aoetnn«, 
he  is  not  the  person  who  was  flogged. 
Ther«?foref  the  general  Isn,  and  at  the  saiuo 
time  is  not  tfae  Kiuie  [>emon  with  him  who 
waa  flo^iged  at  aehool.* 

Leaving  the  c*>naequenc(*«  of  this  doctrine 
to  those  who  have  leia^re  Io  tmce  them,  we 
may  ohoerve,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
it«elf— 

Firttf  That  Mr  Locke  attributes  to  con* 
scioxtsnefls  the  conviction  we  have  of  our 
past  actions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  be  cou' 
ficlous  of  what  he  dM  twenty  years  ago. 
It  ia  impoBBlble  to  nndeistand  the  meaning 
of  thia,  unleas  by  conflciousnesi  be  me*nl 
memory,  the  only  faculty  by  which  wohavean 
immediate  knowledge  of  our  past  sctiomui^ 

Sometimesj  in  popular  die-course,  a  man 
says  he  is  conscious  that  he  did  eueli  a 
thing,  m^^nlng  that  he  distinctly  remembers 
tlmt  he  did  iu  It  is  unnecessary-,  tn  com- 
mon disoonrse^  to  fix  accurately  the  limits 
between  ^nsciousness  and  memory*  This 
was  formerly  shewn  to  be  the  ca^^e  with  re- 
gard to  sense  and  memory :  and,  therefore^ 
disiinot  remembiKnce  is  sometimes  cmlled 
sense,  sometime  conaciouBneHis,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  in  phllosO' 
phy^  otherwise  we  confound  the  different 
(towers  of  the  mind^  and  ascribe  to  one  what 
r«*lly  betongs  to  another.  I  f  a  man  can  be 
coitBoioas  of  wbst  he  did  twen^  yests  or 
twenty  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  nse  i»r 
memory,  nor  ought  we  to  allow  that  Uiere 
is  any  sudb  iiieulty,  [33&]  The  faculties  of 
oonsdouEnraa  and  memory  are  chiefly  diR- 
tlngniahed  by  thisr  tlmt  tlie  flrst  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  present^ the  second 
an  immediate  kitowle<lge  of  the  past,^ 

When,  th^rf'fope,  Mr  Lookers  notion  of 


•  CompiAFit  PufflcKi  '*  Traits  Jtuprfmifrtit  K*Wtei,*' 

CTlEitHstni.— *J. 

t  Jj^kc.  ii  will  b6  temtmbend,  dot*  not,  bit* 
&i<jjf  view  zQii-e-mutf  ru  mi  a  ro-otditiAtit  AOiiUT  wAh 
mem  Dry  ;  bui  m-der  cDQ«€9{)iiuirti  li«  |»itjperlf  eom* 
prtheridi  tbe  VAfiotii  fjKuUlei  u  k  iflinj  vpcr^Al 
TnfHllAcatloniL,^H. 

I  At  Almitj  hiRiuefiyf  ttatfd.  ih  ^tfudiaU 
UtuimltA$e  Of  tbe  pott  kicwnUidJctory.  llii*  *A- 
iefViitVon  I  cAiiDOt  AfiBlu  fct?«Al.    See  SSote  a^tL 
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penotiftl  idmlily  la  properly  expreeeedi,  it  is 
tiwt  pefMM»t  identity  coiksists  in  disdnrt 
ttmiaaibimxim  i  for,  «Tezi  m  the  popuLikr 
WBOMBy  to  9fkj  tfaal  I  wn  conscioira  of  a  past 
•ictioii,  meana  aotkiag  itke  th&n  that  I  dio- 
tiaetlj  r«iD«mber  that  J  did  it. 

Ss^ndly,  It  may  be  observe^  tkmif  in 
|]iii  doctrine^  tiot  onl/  is  cooaeiouaiien  ona- 
ftumded  with  memmf  hui^  which  is  oliU 
tiMfre  stnoge,  penonal  tdentltjr  k  CQiifotiiidcd 
with  the  erideaoe  whkh  we  hmvie  of  our 
pMHHXil  identity. 

It  m  Teij  tnift  that  my  rememhtajice 
thjikt  I  did  sudi  a  tMng  m  the  sTideoqie  I 
have  that  I  am  the  idcntlea]  peison  who  did 
it»  And  thiS|p  I  am  af»t  to  tlunk,  Mr  Locke 
m^mt.  But,  to  say  that  my  remembrance 
that  I  did  Bueh  a  thing,  or  my  eotuscions^ 
Ugmtf  makes  me  the  pern^n  who  did  it,  ia^  in 
tny  ^prehension,,  an  jibsnrdity  too  gross  to 
he  entertained  by  any  man  who  attenda  to 
the  meaning  of  it ;  for  it  ia  to  attribnie  to 
memor}'  or  coDscioiisDess,  a  strange  maigi- 
cal  power  of  prodncing  its  object,  thmmi 
that  object  moKt  liave  existed  before  the 
Amnoiy  or  GOii«ioEisneBe  which  product  it 

Gonsdoasnev  is  the  t^tirnony  of  one 
facult}' ;  memory  is  the  testimony  of  another 
faculty,  And^  to  say  that  the  tistlmony  m 
the  caoae  of  the  thing  testified,  thb  surely 
ia  abflord,  if  anything  be,  and  could  not 
hft^  been  said  by  Mr  Loete^  if  be  had  tiot 
^mlbnnded  the  testimony  with  the  thing 
testified. 

When  ■  horse  that  warn  stiilai  is  found 
&nd  claimed  by  the  owoer,  the  only  evidence 
he  cuL  have,  or  that  a  judgt  of  wttneaaca 
can  have  that  thk  k  the  ve^  identtoal  horn 
whidi  WIS  hk  property,  ia  ttmiliinde.  [SS&  ] 
Bat  woald  tl  net  be  ndkalous  hma.  Ihla  to 
infer  thai  the  identity  of  a  horse  ee>nflista  in 
nmilttude  only  ?  The  only  evidenee  I  have 
that  I  9m  the  identical  pereon  who  did  soch 
aetioiiB  is^  that  I  remember  distluotly  1  did 
llieni  I  or,  as  Mr  Locke  expieMaa  it,  I  nm 
eona^ua  I  did  them.  To  bfer  from  this, 
that  perwmal  identity  consists  in  coiiJM:iouB- 
nes%  ia  an  at^ment  which,  if  it  had  any 
forecy  would  prove  the  identity  of  a  stolen 
hor^e  to  consist  solely  in  fumilitnde. 

ThiHlify  I A  it  not  strange  that  the  same- 
neas  or  identity  of  a  person  afaould  consist 
in  a  thing  which  ts  eontinually  changing, 
and  is  not  any  two  minutes  the  eanio  ?" 

Our  conecioQsn^H,  our  memory,  Aitd 
ereny  operation  of  the  miud^  are  silU  flow* 
tng,  tike  the  '#i%tet  of  a  river,  or  hke  time 
itaelT  The  oonacteuenesa  I  have  this 
tnomcnt  ean  no  j^txst^  be  the  lame  conseious^ 
nesB  E  had  lajvt  moraettt,  than  tbia  moment 
can  be  the  biAt  moment  Identity  can  only 
he  a^lrmed  of  thinp  whidi  have  a  eoiitinoed 
existence.  Oon»ctouime«i|  and  eve^  kind 
of  thonght,  ia  traoeleDt  and  momentary,  and 
hat  no  coniinned  exi%tenoe ;   and,  there^ 


fore,  if  pefsonal  identic  cotwhJgJ  in 
iciouinesfi,  it  would  eerwnly  follow  thfti  i 
man  b  the  azune  penon  any  two 
of  hifl  life ;  and»  as  the  ngbt  and 
reward  and  punUhment  is  fm 
fional  identity,  no  man  could  he  \ 
for  hkaetkHMt 

Bat,  tho«^  I  take  this  to  h«  the  naa- 
Toidi^te  conseqnenoe  of  Mr  Locke's  do<?- 
trine  concerning  personal  identity^  and 
though  some  persons  may  have  twed  the 
doctrine  the  better  on  this  aceoiiDt)i  I  anqt 
fitr  from  imputing  an)r  thing  of  thia  kind  to 
Mr  Locke.  He  was  too  good  a  mazi  noit  Id 
have  rejected  with  abhorfence  a  doctxioe 
which  he  beheved  to  diaw  this  i 
afte^  it     [3371 

F^iir£hi]ff  Theie  are  nxauy 
used  hy  Iblr  Loeke,  in  speakizig  of 
iden  tity,  which,  to  me,  a»  altoteibcr  mrnik* 
telligible,  imleaa  we  euppoee  that  he  eoii* 
fonnded  thai  aametiem  or  identity  whi^  we 
aacnhe  to  an  mdiridnal,  with  the  identity 
which,  in  common  dtscouvse,  is  often  aacxibed 
to  nuny  mdlvidnab  of  the  same  ^^edes^ 

When  we  say  that  pain  and  pJeaBsn^ 
coneciouanen  and  memory,  are  the  wune  in 
all  men^  this  Ameneea  can  only  mean  simi- 
larity, or  BsmeneiB  of  kind  ;  bat»  that  t}M 
pain  of  one  min  can  be  the  same  hai^Yidiial 
pain  with  that  of  another  man,  la  no  Inii 
imposaibte  than  llukt  one  man  ehfoold  tke 
another  man ;  the  paiu  felt  by  loe  jeeiiP* 
day  can  no  more  be  the  pain  I  feel  to^da^, 
than  yesterday  can  be  thia  day;  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  ereiy  paaetoii 
and  of  every  operation  of  the  mlndL  The 
same  Idnd  or  speciea  of  operation  iiiaj  be 
in  different  men,  or  in  the  »me  inaa  al 
different  times ;  hut  it  is  impossible  tJiat  the 
same  individual  operation  should  he  in  d^* 
ferent  men,  or  in  the  nine  man  al  dliMat 
times. 

W  hen  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  speaks  of  ^  tlM 
same  conscionsness  being  continued  thtmgh 
a  suc^TesKton  of  different  itubetanees  ;"  wlktm 
he  s|H?akA  of  ^'  repeMrng  the  idea  nf  m  fMft 
action,  with  the  mmie  eonsekpusneea  ww  ttad 
of  it  at  the  first,"  and  of ''  the  mam  ««■»- 
sciousaeas  extuiding  to  actiona  pai^  and  li» 
come^* — these  esipreesiona  are  to  me  imm- 
t^lUj^ible,  unless  he  QMam  not  the  iame  io<> 
dividtml  oonsdonsnese,  hut  a  oonesieiMtien 
that  is  ftimlUr,  or  of  the  »me  kind. 

If  onr  personal  identity  eoiwissta  in  eon- 
seiouaoGss,  as  this  conseieuABess  cannot  be 
the  same  individually  any  two  momenta^ 
hut  only  of  the  same  kind,  il  would  fottciw 
that  we  are  ^not  for  any  two  momenta  tlite 
same  indlTidual  personal  hut  the  same  MaaA 
of  persons. 

As  our  conscionsneaa  aotnotiines  etamm. 
to  exist,  as  in  sound  sleep,  our  pef*aii*l 
idendty  must  cease  with  it  Mr  Loc^ 
atiowa,  that  the  sftme  thing  eantiot  have 
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two  begiiiniDgd  of  existence ;  so  that  our 
identity  would  be  irrecoverably  gone  every 
time  we  cease  to  think,  if  it  was  bat  for  a 
a  moment.*    {338] 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THBORISS  CONCBRNINO  liSliURY. 

The  common  theory  of  ideas — ^that  is, 
of  images  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind,  of 
all  the  objects  of  thought — has  been  very 
generally  applied  to  account  for  the  facul- 
ties of  memory  and  imagination,  as  well  as 
that  of  perception  by  the  senses. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
expiwssed  by  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis, 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  in  these  words,  as  they  are  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Harris  ui  his  '*  Hermes  :** — 
"  Now,  what  Phancy  or  Imagination  is,  we 
may  explain  as  follows : — We  may  conceive 
to  be  formed  within  us,  from  the  operations  of 
our  senses  about  sensible  objects,  some  Im- 
pression, as  it  were,  or  Picture,  in  our  origi- 
nal Sensorium,  being  a  relict  of  that  motion 
caused  within  us  by  the  external  object ;  a 
relict  which,  when  the  external  object  is 
no  longer  present,  remains,  and  is  still 
preserved,  being,  as  it   were,  its   Image, 

*  It  it  here  proper  to  Irnert  Heidt  remarks  on 
Ferwnal  Identity,  at  publitbcd  by  Lord  Kamct,  in 
his  •*  Emavs  on  the  Pr  indptcs  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion/  (third  edition,  p^  804.)  These,  perhaps, 
might  have  more  appropriately  tinind  th^  plaoe  in 
the  Correspondence  of  our  Author. 

**  To  return  to  our  subject,"  says  hit  Lordship, 
'*  Mr  I^Klce,  writing  on  personal  identity,  has  fallen 
snort  of  his  usual  accuracy.  He  inadvertently  jumbles 
together  the  identttv  that  is  nature's  work,  with 
our  knowledge  of  it.  Nav,  he  rxprewes  himself  some, 
times  as  if  identity  had  no  other  foundation  than 
that  knowledge.  1  am  favoured  by  l)r  Reid  with  the 
following  thoughts  on  i>crsonal  identity  :— 

***  All  men  agree  that  personality  is  Indivinible ;  a 
part  of  a  person  Is  an  absurdity.  A  man  who  loses 
hie  estate,  his  health,  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  continues  stll 
t)  be  the  same  pcnon.  My  personal  identity,  therefore, 
is  the  continued  existence  of  that  indivisible  thing 
which  1  call  myself.  I  am  uot  thought ;  1  am  not 
action  :  I  am  not  feeling;  but  1  think,  and  act,  and 
feeL  Thoughts,  actions,  feelings,  change  every 
moment ;  but  «e{/;  to  which  ihey  betoug,  is  permaii. 
cnt.  If  it  be  asked  how  I  know  that  it  is  permanent, 
the  answer  is,  that  I  know  it  fi'om  memory.  E^ery, 
thing  I  remember  to  have  seen,  or  heiird,  or  done,  or 
auflered,  convinces  me  that  I  existed  at  the  time 
remembered.  But,  though  it  is  from  memory  that  I 
have  the  linowledge  ot  my  personal  identity,  yet  per. 
ional  identity  must  exlft  in  nature,  indepenident  of 
memorv ;  otherwise,  I  should  ouly  be  the  same  per. 
son  at  far  as  ray  memory  servet  me ,  and  what  would 
become  of  my  existence  during  the  intervals  wherein 
my  memory  has  failed  me  ?  My  rememberance  of  any 
ol  my  actions  does  not  make  me  to  be  the  |ierson  who 
did  the  action,  but  only  makes  me  know  that  I  was 
the  person  who  did  It.  And  yet  it  w«s  Mr  Locke's 
opinion,  that  my  remembrance  r»f  an  action  ia  what 
makes  me  to  lie  the  person  who  did  it  j  a  pr^nani 
instance  that  cvfU  mm  of  the  greatest  genius  may 
sometimes  'all  into  an  absurtlity.  Is  it  not  an  obvious 
corollary,  from  Mr  Locke's  opinion,  that  he  never 
was  born  ?  He  could  not  remember  his  birth  ;  and. 
therefore,  was  not  the  person  bom  at  such  a  plaoe 
and  at  such  a  time.' "— H. 
rSSS,  839] 


and  which,  by  being  thus  preserved,  be- 
comes the  cause  of  our  having  Memory* 
Now,  such  a  sort  of  relict,  and,  as  it  were, 
impression,  they  call  Phancy  or  Imagina- 
Uon,"" 

Another  passage  from  Alcinous  0/  ih€ 
Doeirins*  qf  Piato,  chap.  4,  shews  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  Platonists  and  Peripa- 
tetics in  this  theory :— '*  When  the  form  or 
type  of  things  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  by 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  so  imprinted 
as  not  to  be  deleted  by  time,  but  preserved 
firm  and  lasting,  its  preservation  is  called 
Memory."*    [339] 

Upon  this  principle,  Aristotle  imputes  the 
shortness  of  memory  in  children  to  this 
cause— that  their  brain  is  too  moist  and  soft 
to  retain  impressbns  made  upon  it:  and 
the  defect  of  memory  in  old  men  he  imputes, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  hardness  and  rigidity 
of  the  brain,  which  hinders  its  receiving 
any  durable  impression,  i* 

This  ancient  theory  of  the  cause  of 
memory  is  defective  in  two  respects :  Firsiy 
If  the  cause  assigned  did  really  exist,  it  by 
no  means  accoimts  for  the  phaenomenon  ; 
and,  §eeondiyy  There  is  no  evidence,  nor 
even  probability,  that  that  cause  exists. 

It  IS  probable  that  in  perception  some 
impression  is  made  upon  the  biain  as  well 
as  upon  the  organ  and  nerves,  because  all 
the  nerves  terminate  in  the  brain,  and  be- 
cause disorders  and  hurts  of  the  brain  are 
foimd  to  affect  our  powers  of  peroepUon 
when  the  external  organ  and  nerve  are 
foimd ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  this  impression  upon  the  brain  : 
it  can  have  no  resemblance  to  the  object 
perceived,  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  ac- 
count for  thst  sensation  and  perception 
which  are  consequent  upon  it.  These  things 
have  been  argued  in  the  second  Elssay,  and 
shall  now  be  taken  for  granted,  to  prevent 
repetition. 

If  the  impression  upon  the  brain  be  insuf- 
ficient t(f  accoimt  for  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects that  are  present,  it  can  as  little  accoimt 
for  tlie  memory  of  those  that  are  past. 

So  that,  if  it  were  certain  that  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  brain  in  perception 
remain  as  long  as  there  is  any  memory  of 
the  object,  all  that  could  be  inferred  from 
this,  is,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Nattue,  there 
is  a  coimection  established  lietween  that  im- 
pression, and  the  rememberance  of  that 
object.    But  how  the  impression  contributes 

*  llie  inference  founded  on  these  passages,  ia  alto- 
gether erroneous.    See  Note  K.—  H. 

t  In  ihia  whole  statement  Reid  is  wrong.  In  the 
Jlrsi  placp,  Aristotle  did  not  in.pute  the  defipct  of 
'memory  in  children  and  old  persons  to  any  const  tu- 
tion  of  the  Brain ,-  for,  in  his  doctrine,  the  Heart, 
and  not  the  Brahi,  is  the  primary  ssnsonum  In  wbidi 
the  imprenloQ  is  made.  In  the  $eamd  place,  the 
term  impre$$tm  (rvrsr),  is  used  by  Aristotle  in  aa 
analogical,  uot  in  a  literal  Bignificatioik   See  Mote  K. 
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to  this  remembrmnce,  we  shoald  be  quite 
ignorant ;  it  being  impossible  to  discover 
lu;w  thought  of  any  kind  should  be  pro- 
duced, by  an  impression  on  the  brain,  or 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.     [340] 

To  say  that  this  impression  is  memory,  is 
absurd,  if  understood  literally.  If  it  is  ouly 
meant  that  it  is  the  cause  of  memcr}*,  it 
ought  to  be  shewn  how  it  produces  this 
effect,  othen^iBe  memory  remains  as  unac- 
countable as  before. 

If  a  philosopher  should  undertake  to  ac- 
count for  the  force  of  gunpowder  in  the 
discharge  of  a  musket,  and  then  tell  us 
gravely  tliat  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  drawing  of  the  trigger,  we  should  not 
be  much  wiser  by  this  account.  As  little 
are  we  instructed  in  the  cause  of  memory, 
by  bein^  told  that  it  is  caused  by  a  certain 
impression  on  the  brain.  For,  supposing 
that  impression  on^thc  brain  were  as  neces- 
sary to  memory  as  the  drawing  of  the  trigger 
is  to  the  discharge  of  the  musket,  we  are 
ftill  as  ignorant  as  we  were  how  memory  is 
produced ;  so  that,  if  the  cause  of  memory, 
assigned  by  this  theory,  did  really  exist,  it 
does  not  in  any  degree  account  for  memory. 

Another  defect  in  this  theory  is,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  nor  probability  that 
the  cause  assigned  does  exist ;  that  is,  that 
the  impression  made  upon  the  brain  in  per- 
ception remains  after  the  object  is  removed 

That  impression,  whatever  be  its  nature, 
is  caused  by  the  impression  made  by  the 
object  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  and  upon 
the  nerve.  Philosophers  suppose,  without 
any  evidence,  that,  when  the  object  is  re- 
moved, and  the  impression  upon  the  organ 
and  nerve  ceases,  the  impression  upon  the 
brain  continues,  and  is  permanent ;  that  is, 
that,  when  the  cause  is  removed,  the  effect 
continues.  The  brain  surely  does  not  ap- 
pear more  fitted  to  retain  an  impression 
than  the  organ  and  nerve. 

But,  granting  that  the  impression  upon 
the  bmin  oontmues  after  its  cause  is  re- 
moved, its  effects  ought  to  continue  while 
it  continues;  that  ii,  the  sensation  and 
perception  should  be  as  permanent  as  the 
impression  upon  the  brain,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  cause.  But  here  again 
the  philosopher  makes  a  second  supposition, 
with  as  little  evidence,  but  of  a  contrary 
nature — to  wit,  that,  while  the  cause  re- 
mains, the  effect  ceases.     [34  i  ] 

If  this  should  be  granted  also,  a  third 
must  be  made — That  the  same  cause  which 
at  first  produced  sensation  and  perception, 
does  afterwards  pnxluce  memory — an  opera- 
tion esnentially  different,  both  from  sensa- 
tion and  perception. 

A  fourth  supposition  must  be  made— 
That  this  cause,  though  it  be  permanent, 
does  not  produce  its  effect  at  all  times ;  it 
must  be  like  an  inscription  which  is  some- 


times covered  with  mbbitih,  and  € 
oocasioiis  made  legible ;  for  the  mcmoiy  of 
things  is  often  intermpited  for  a  kmg  tmie, 
and  circumstances  bring  to  oor  reeoUeetion 
what  had  been  long  forgot.  After  all,  many 
things  are  remembered  .which  were  never 
perceived  by  the  senses,  being  no  objects  of 
sense,  and  therefore  which  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  brain  by  means  of  the 
senses. 

Thus,  when  philosophers  have  piled  one 
supposition  upon  another,  as  the  giants  piled 
the  mountains  in  order  to  scale  the  heavens, 
all  is  to  no  purpose — memory  remains  nnao- 
oountable ;  and  we  know  as  little  how  we 
remember  things  past,  as  how  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  present. 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that, 
although  impressions  upon  the  brain  give 
no  aid  in  accounting  for  memory,  yet  it  is 
very  probable  tlwt,  in  the  human  frame, 
memory  is  dependent  on  some  proper  state 
or  temperament  of  the  brain.* 

Although  the  furniture  of  oor  memory 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  temperament 
of  brain  whatsoever,  as  ind^  it  is  impos- 
sible it  should,  yet  nature  may  hare  sub- 
jected us  to  this  Uiw,  that  a  certain  consti- 
tution or  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to 
memory.  That  tliis  is  really  the  case, 
many  well-known  facts  lead  us  to  con-/ 
elude.     [342] 

It  is  possible  that,  by  accurate  observa- 
tion, the  proper  means  may  be  diBcorered 
of  preserving  that  temperament  of  the  brain 
which  is  favourable  to  memory,  and  of 
remedying  the  disorders  of  that  tempera- 
ment. This  would  be  a  very  noble  im- 
provement of  the  medical  art.  But,  if  it 
should  ever  be  attained,  it  would  give  no 
aid  to  understand  how  one  state  of  the  brain 
assists  memory,  and  another  hurts  it. 

I  know  certainly,  tluit  the  impression 
made  upon  my  hand  by  the  prick  of  a  pin 
occasions  acute  pain.  But  can  any  philo- 
sopher shew  how  this  cause  produces  the 
effect  ?  The  nature  of  the  impression  is 
here  perfectly  known ;  but  it  gives  no  help 
to  understand  how  that  impression  affeets 
the  mind  ;  and,  if  we  knew  as  distinctly  that 
state  of  the  brain  which  causes  memory, 
we  should  still  be  as  ignorant  as  before  how 
that  stute  contributes  to  memory.  We 
might  have  been  so  constituted,  for  anything 
that  I  know,  that  the  prick  of  a  pin  in  the 
hand,  instead  of  causing  pain,  should  cause 
remembrance ;  nor  would  that  constitution 
be  more  unaccountable  than  the  present. 

The  body  and  mind  operate  on  each  other. 


*  Nothinf  mm  was  meant  by  the  philoscphcr  In 
question,  than  that  memory  It,  as  Reid  himself  ad. 
mit«,  dependent  on  a  certain  state  ot  the  brain,  and 
on  »onie  unknown  tUM,  determined  in  it,  to  w*)icli 
thty  gave  the  metaphorical  n$mt^impreuicn,  troar, 
ttfpe,  Ac — H. 
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ai^cofduig  to  filled  mwv  of  zuiture  ;  vsil  it  is 
ibe  Imimacm  of  a  (;thi1osopfaer  to  dUoo^er 
jUutte  Ikwft  by  observatmn  a,ud  ejtpertment ; 
but,  iv1i«ii  he  haa  disoover^  diemr  he  miut 
rest  in  tb«m  oa  facts  whose  cause  in  Id- 
ficm  table  lo  the  humaa  usdei^tanding^^ 

M.T  Locke,  and  those  who  have  followed 
lilm,  0peak  with  niore  reserve  than  the 
lUicietitM,^*  and  mdj  iticideiitimy,  of  impress 
Bioiie  vii  the  brain  a&  the  i^use  of  tnctnorvT 
and  iiupyte  it  rather  to  our  retoJiiiiig  in  our 
tuindu  the  ideas  gob  eitht;r  hy  seasation  or 
reHi^ction. 

Thin,  Mr  Locke  Baj%  may  be  done  two 
way^— "  /*jr^i.  By  keeping  the  idea  for  ^me 
time  actually  in  view^  wJiich  is  called  con- 
iempiatutft ;  St^finM;^^  By  the  power  t!>  r*- 
vi™  again  in  our  tninda  those  ideas  which, 
aiter  imprmling,  have  diiappeafed,  or  liara 
beeii|  a«  it  were,  laid  out  of  sight ;  and  thi$ 
la  memory,  which  is,  aa  it  wrre,  the  Btore- 
bouM  of  eur  ideas/*     [M'^] 

To  enphun  this  more  itistincily,  lie  innne' 
diately  adda  the  following  observation : — 
**  But  our  ideas  being  uuthtng  but  actual 
perot-ptions  in  the  mind,  whieb  deaae  to  be 
anything  when  there  b  no  perception  of 
them,  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the 
repository  of  the  memory  signiBee  do  more 
but  tliifl,  that  the  miiid  Ivis  a  power,  in 
many  ca^ics,  to  revive  pet^ceptions  whieh  Jt 
once  had^  with  this  additional  perception 
anriL'xud  to  them,  that  it  has  haul  thrm 
before;  and  in  this  acuse  it  is,  tlmt  our  irjifos 
are  Kiid  to  be  in  oitr  taetiione«i,  wjien  indeed 
they  are  aettully  tiowfaere;  but  only  tlicte 
is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  wili,  to 
relive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paiot 
them  anew  upon  itself,  though  some  with 
inorep  aom«  with  less  ^ilculty,  some  more 
lively,  and  others  more  obecurely,  *' 

In  this  aecount  of  memory,  the  repeated 
uee  of  the  phrase,  as  it  tpgne,  leads  one  to 
judg^  that  it  is  partly  iigurtitive  *  we  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  dktiuguiiih  the  figu- 
rative part  from  the  philosophical  l^be 
fir»t,  being  addressed  to  the  imagination, 
ej^hibits  a  pietnre  of  memory^  which,  to 
have  Its  effect,  must  be  viewed  at  «  propet 
distance  and  ffum  a  partkniar  point  el 
view.  The  second,  being  addf^seed  to  the 
uoderstaodiiii;,  ought  to  beaf  m  near  inspee- 
tionand  a  eriLic^l  exiutiination. 

The  muilogy  bettveen  meraory  and  a  rs- 
pository^  and  between  remembering  and 
retaining^  is  obvious,  «id  is  to  be  found  in 
all  langu^^es,  it  being  very  naiuml  io  ex- 
press the  0{YeratianB  of  the  mind  by  images 
tttken  from  thingB  matemL  But,  iuphi- 
kieophy  wo  ought  to  dmw  aside  the  veil  of 
imagery,  aod  to  View  them  naJced. 

When,  tlierefurei  meujory  is  said  lo  be  a 
repository  or  storehouse  of  ideas,  where  they 
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aie  laid  np  when  not  perceived,  and  again 
brought  forth  as  tiiere  is  occasion,  I  tike 
this  to  be  popular  and  rhetoric^,  [344] 
For  the  authur  tells  us,  tliat  when  they  itre 
Bot  perceived,  they  sje  nothings  and  no- 
wlierc,  and  therefore  cmi  nettber  be  Uid  up 
iu  a  repository,  nor  drawn  out  of  it. 

But  ws  are  told|  '^  That  this  biytng  up  of 
our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  m^taory 
Migoihes  no  more  thun  tbis,  that  the  miim 
has  a  power  to  revive  percept iuns,  which  it 
once  had,  with  tliis  additioneki  perception 
annexed  tn  them,  that  it  has  had  them 
before.^*  This,  I  thinks  must  be  understood 
hterally  and  philosophically. 

But  it  seema  to  me  aa  difficult  to  revivf 
things  that  have  eeaaed  lo  be  anythmg,  aii 
to  lay  them  up  in  a  repository,  or  to  bring 
them  out  of  it.  When  a  thing  is  eiW0 
annihitated,  the  same  tiling  cannot  be  %^n 
produced,  though  another  tbitig  similar  to 
it  may,  Mr  Locke^  in  another  plaoe, 
acknowledges  that  the  same  thing  cannot 
have  two  beginntngs  of  existence  ;  and  that 
things  that  Imvo  different  heginnings  are 
not  the  Eaime,  but  diverge.  From  this  it 
follows,  th^t  an  ability  to  revive  our  ideas 
orporceptionE^  after  they  have  ceased  to  be, 
can  signify  no  more  but  an  ability  to  create 
new  ideas  or  perceptions  similar  to  those  we 
bad  before. 

They  are  said  ^*  to  be  revived*  with  thia 
additional  perception,  that  we  have  had  them 
before,"^  I'his  surely  would  bo  a  fallacioua 
perception,  since  they  could  not  have  two 
beginnings  of  existence  ;  nor  could  we  be- 
lieve them  to  have  two  beginnings  of  exist- 
ence;. We  can  only  believe  llut  we  bad 
formerly  ideas  or  pen>eptioziB  very  like  lo 
them,  though  not  identi<^y  the  some.  But 
whether  we  perceive  them  to  be  the  same, 
or  only  like  to  thoae  we  had  before,  this 
perception,  one  wonld  think,  supposefl  a 
remembrance  of  those  we  had  before,  others 
wise  the  similitude  or  identity  could  not  be 
perceived. 

Another  phrase  m  used  to  explain  this 
reviving  of  onr  peroeptions — **  The  mind, 
as  It  were,  painls  them  anew  upon  iiself.*' 
[345 1  There  may  be  something  ^gnrative 
in  this  ;  but,  making  due  allowance  for  that^ 
it  mnst  imply  that  the  ^mind,  which  paints 
the  things  that  have  ceased  to  exist,  must 
have  the  memory  of  what  they  were,  sinoe 
every  paiuter  must  have  acc^py  either  before 
his  e)  e,  or  in  bis  imafinatlou  and  memory. 

Th^e  remarks  upon  Mr  Loeke*s  account 
of  memory  are  intended  to  shew  that  hts 
system  of  ideas  gives  no  light  to  this  fi^uity, 
but  rather  tends  to  darken  it ;  as  Uttle  does 
it  tmike  tis  understand  how  we  remmnbeTi 
s  nd  by  that  means  liave  the  oertain  know* 
Ic^dgie  ef  things  p^it. 

Eveiry  man  knows  what  memoiy  b,  and 
has  a  distinct  notion  of  it*  But  when  Mr 
«  *  2 
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ta^bt  ifkcttki  «l  A  faw«r  t«  tcWre  in  tb* 
otiid  tMe  kkis  ir|ii4:h,  Alicr  tmpiiudiig, 
^V6  iiMWiirirml^  or  li*ire  been,  bb  it  wm^^ 
kid  Mil  of  «glit,  one  vould  Imrdtj  know 
tlik  to  be  iseprKuy,  if  be  hmd  not  told  m. 
Tbero  stb  iiClieT  things  which  it  aeeniB  to 
j«sefiibl«  «t  Least  an  muclL  I  see  before 
lue  the  pictoje  Qf  »  friend,  I  shut  xnjr  ejrevn, 
or  tvrn  them  imoiber  way,  mad  the  picture 
dimpp^^'^  °'  ^  >^  ^^  wero,  UJdout  cff  sight* 
I  hftve  a  power  lo  Utm  m^  eyes  Kgain  to- 
imtd*  ibe  piclDiie,  a-nd  inimediAteljr  the  per^ 
^e^CloB  1M  teriTe^  But  i«  this  mettioiy  ? 
Ko  mreij^ ;  jret  it  iLUBWer9  the  dfluiitiDU  mm 
««ll  a*  ineuiofy  itself  lAii  do.  * 

We  max  obeerrej  tliat  the  word  peneep* 
tii>ii  is  med  by  Mr  Locke  in  too  indctiuite 
A  HTBj^  as  well  ss  the  word  idea. 

Peiceptiod^  in  the  chapter  upon  that  sub« 
jeety  is  asid  to  be  tlie  first  faculty  of  the 
m^ttd  mM£X<&meiA  about  our  ideaaw  Here  we 
are  tcfld  thai  ideas  are  nothing  but  percept 
tions.  Tet,  I  apprehecd^  it  would  aound 
wtdljr  to  sav^  that  pcrcepCion  in  the  finft 
iaoultjr  of  ch^  miud  e^ier^iiiied  about  perc^'p^ 
tton  ;  and  6ii\l  more  itraugely  to  say^  that 
ideas  are  the  first  £»cuUy  of  the  mind  ex* 
awised  about  our  ideas.  But  whj  ahould 
not  ideas  be  a  [acuity  as  well  as  pt^rceptioii. 
If  both  are  the  wme  ?t     [S40] 

Jfamor^  io  amid  to  be  a  power  to  revive 
our  percepti^jufi.  Will  it  »ot  follow  from 
tbi»,  tliat  ever^-thtug  that  «an  be  remiem.' 
bered  is  a  fierception  ?  if  ibis  be  so,  it  will 
iiv  dittiL'ult  to  £ad  anything  in  nature  but 

Our  ideaui,  we  ar^  told,!  are  nothing  but 
actusi  pereeptioiia ;  but,  in  mauy  i>biced  of 
tlie  Eanay^  ideas  are  eaid  to  be  the  objects 
of  pexoefiyim,  and  that  the  mind,  iu  ail  its 
tliop^ila  and  reaaoDinga,  haa  no  other  Im- 
iBtdllli  obJ6i3t  whidi  it  does  or  can  con* 
ten^tale  but  lu  own  ideaa.  Does  it  not 
uipear  fpoTn,thia^  eiiber  Umt  Mr  Locke  ueld 
the  operations  of  (be  mind  to  be  the  same 
thlM  wiih  the  objecia  of  those  operatbo«,| 
«ipt&l  be  used  the  word  idt^A  Si^metiiiiea  la 
una  imee  and  fiotDetiates  in  another,  with* 
out  any  intimation,  and  probably  without 
any  appr«lit;£ii]iun  of  its  ambijFuity  ?  1 1  fa 
ail  article  of  Mr  Uume^s  phUoeopby,  that 
there  is  no  dbtinetion  betweea  the  opera^ 
tiuiis  of  the  mind  and  their  nbjecte*§  But 
I  fiee  no  reason  to  impute  thi*  opinion  to 
Mr  Locke.     I  rather  think  that^  not  with* 


«  Td  fooit  af  me  ptnsA^^itTtalartt  oh  Loite^ 
»i«iiunt  or  mcnHit;,  gating  ai|lvt  ecBfietmtli  ht 

T  Thi  critkrii.cn  Rnlf  llwwi  Cbe  propriety  df  ehf 
diditicti^ni  of  jtefrfpUttm  ar>d  jMrvrpC'  Lfickr  «i«d 
MtoftipblkMiptjert  lue  VtVs  Wsrd  nefttptimit  1^.  fDV 
ttaaeievt  f^cukj  t4  pcreeivhtfl ^i fntlut vhidi  li 
fanii»fd-tl>e  t^tn  \t%  Ibrir  dDctnot;  and  3*»  ^ 
<tl1i#r  or  IKH  b  \mi\  flSn^ntlf ^  K . 

t  in  Bbsve  jh  f£|f  b*  riii|«  *  ^  p^  iflM,  a  fiole  *.,— H. 

V  Hw  Icrtt  o^pei  brifif  ttien  tHcd  'dr  ihc  ivnm- 

— H 


r  vbteh  vff  art  omrackoyi. 


iliadmf  his  greai  joi^gpnieii 

asblfpitjr  of  yw  word  tdtt^ 
of  the  npnlbetioiia  of  hiB  ] 
to  that  Baiaae. 

Mr  Hsma  nw  farthnr 


U«  aaw  tin  ahaardity  <if  tjoaking  e^rvry  ob^f^ 
of  iksm^st  ddvfale,  and  ^Umog  1%  bito  « 


object,  called  aa  Idea  or  i 
in  ui  image  of  tbe  former,  and  haa  iw  as- 
tstanoeb  but  wbeu  we  are  oowarioma  of  k*. 
Acsoordoif  to  thk  i^^Bteni,  we  have  no  In- 
tereourse  with  tha  exterital  world,  b«xi  ^ 
lueaiM  of  the  mtetual  world  of  tdcM,  whieb 
represents  the  othef  to  tks  nim^ 

He  »w  it  was  mjiLitasary  to  frj«c<  OB^ 
of  these  worlds  as  a  fictloti,,  and  the  qo^dofl 
was^  Which  should  be  tejeeted  ? — whether 
all  mankind,  learned  and  iiuJearifced^  btti 
feigned  the  existence  of  the  extefiia)  wotlil 
without  g^ood  imson  ;  or  whether  yHl1flH^- 
\A\^T%  had  feigned  theiutemal  woiid  cf  illa% 
in  order  to  aeoount  for  the  iiit€?r<omaa  Of 
the  mind  with  tiie  ej&tertul  ?  [SI?}  Mr 
Hume  adopted  the  hrst  of  these  opi*<iot[kii, 
and  employed  his  reason  and  eluqoKM*  la 
support  of  it- 
Bishop  Berkeley  had  gone  to  ^  In  tltfr 
tame  tnek  as  to  reject  iibe  malenal  wwld 
as  fietitious;  but  it  wm  left  to  Mr  Hmam 
to  oooiplole  ibe  sj^rm. 

Aoeopdlng  to  his  syFteui,  thef«foxvi  iin* 
preasions  and  ideas  iu  his  o«u  mind  Me 
the  only  things  a  man  can  know  or  ftttl 
coneeive*  Nor  are  these  ideas  repfinaata 
tirc%  aa  they  were  in  the  old  a|«teoi.  , 
There  is  nothing  eke  innature,  or,  at  Ic—lj 
within  the  reai£  of  our  ^ulttest  to  bane- 
presented.  Wbal  the  vulgar  call  the  pae*- 
ceptbn  of  as  external  object,  is  nothing  biiE 
a  etronf  impiToialoii  upon  the  mind.  Wba& 
we  call  the  remembrance  of  a  pmst  eireuty 
ia  nothing  but  a  present  inipreaaion  or  iile% 
weaker  than  the  former.  And  what  we  aU 
la  atiU  a  present  idea^  htOL 
than  that  of  memory. 
Thai  1  may  not  do  him  injuatioe,  tlwUB 
are  bit  words  in  hia  ''^  Treatise  of  Unman 
Natoi^/*  [voL  L]  page  193. 

*'  Wo  find  by  experienee  that,  when  anj 
Imprtesi^m  haa  been  present  with  the  mind, 
li  again  make*  its  appearance  there  aa  an 
idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after  two  different 
way%  either  when  in  its  new  appearanoe  it 
tetaioa  a  considerable  degree  of  iia  fint 
vivadty  and  is  somewhat  intertnediale  h0« 
IwtAt  an  impressitii)  and  an^dea,  or  when  It 
entirely  loses  that  vivacity,  and  kft  ptdM 
iflea.     The  faculty  by  which  wo  Mipt  mm  i 
impressiunct  In  the  first  mautkcr^  li  oalM  ^ 
the  memory,  and  the  other  tbo  imagination.' 
[346    %%7l 
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Upon  tilts  Acoountof  memory  aad  un&gi- 
nAtioa,  I  dlmil  iimke  ioiue  remarks.     |34B] 

Fir*i,  I  wusli  to  know  what  we  are  here 
to  uddemtantl  by  expertenoe  ?  It  is  e&id, 
we  find  &U  this  tiy  aitperience  ;  and  I  ciiii- 
eelve  noUiiiig  omx  b«  meant  by  thta  expe^ 
rifitce  but  nieraufy^^not  that  meroory 
whieh  our  author  de6nefl»  but  niemor/  m 
tho  eomniou  acceptation  of  the  word.  Ac^ 
cording  Co  vnWr  apprehension,  memory  k 
an  immedirvte  kaowiedge  of  soin«thiog  piust. 
Oar  author  dues  not  admit  that  there  b 
any  such  knowledge  in  the  human  tnind* 
He  tmikiiitaintJ  that  niemory  is  nothing  but 
a  present  idea  or  itnpre^ifiiot^  But^  in  de- 
ftning  what  tie  takes  memo  ry  to  be,  he  taketiii 
fbr  gnantffd  that  kind  of  memory  which  he 
rejecti*  For^  can  we  Hud  by  oxperi^ncej 
that  an  iinpre»j^iou,  iiftor  its.  jfirit  appeamnee 
to  theminj,  niiikea  a  lutcoiid  mid  ai  t Jurd,  with 
diHVroiit  degrees  of  i^treuj^th  and  vivucity^ 
if  wo  have  notsodutinct  a  renieiiihrauce  of 
ite  first  appeazaikOe  tm  enables  ns  to  know 
It  upon  lU  aeeofid  Olid  thirds  notwitliat&nd. 
ing  that^  in  the  interva!,  it  luui  und^rgc^itQ 
a  very  eou!3ideralLiJ.e  change  ?* 

All  experience  flupp(*Me9  memory;  and 
there  oin  he  no  ^ucU  thing  as  experience, 
wiihont  trusting  U*  ituf  own  memory,  or 
that  of  others;  So  ihat  it  ajipe^rs,  from 
Mr  I  lumens  aooount  of  this  matter,  timt  he 
funnd  himnelf  to  have  that  kincl  of  xueinory 
which  he  oeknowLodgCfl  and  ditizm,  by  ex- 
ciciAui^  that  kind  which  he  rejects. 

A*?  ofidi  fj  What  is  it  we  find  by  expe- 
Henct^  or  memory  ?  It  is,  **  That,  when  an 
Impression  has  been  present  with  the  mind^ 
it  again  makes  its  appearance  there  afi  an 
idea,  and  that  afler  two  different  ways." 

[f  estporienco  iuformii  na  of  this,  it  eer- 
tAtnly  deceives  ua ;  for  the  thing  is  impos* 
S'ble,  and  the  author  ehewa  it  to  be  so« 
Impreeeions  and  ideas  are  fleeting,  perifih- 
ab!o  thinf^  which  Liave  no  exiatenco  but 
when  we  are  eonscious  of  thom^  If  an  im- 
prei»on  could  make  a  aeeund  and  a  third 
ftppcaranc^  to  the  mind,  it  ma»t  have  a 
continued  eaiHteuce  dnnng  the  interval  of 
,  tbfise  appeatancea,  which  Mr  Hume  ac- 
knowledges  to  be  agrees  abenrdity-  \34U\ 
it  seems,  then,  that  we  find,  by  cx^tenence, 
a  thing  which  ia  impossible.  We  ajre  im- 
posed upon  by  ourexperieuDe,  and  made  to 
believe  contradictions. 

Perhaps  It  may  be  said^  that  these  dif- 
ferent appeatsnoee  of  the  impreHsion  are  not 
to  be  nndeistoGd  literally,  D'^t  figuratively ; 
that  the  Unpreision  is  personified,  and  made 
to  appear  atdt0ereut  times  and  in  different 
habita,  when  no  more  is  mean!  bat  that  an 
impression  appears  at  one  time  ;  afbarwvrds 
a  thing  of  a  middle  natnre,  between  an  im- 
preaaion  an  dan  idea,  whicli  we  call  memory; 
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and^  last  of  all^  a  perfect  idea,  which  we  call 
imagination  ;  tliat  this  figurative  meaning 
agrees  best  with  the  lafit  eentcnoo  of  the 
period,  where  we  nro  told  that  momory  and 
imagination  are  faculties,  whereby  we  repeat 
our  ImpreiBiona   in  a  more   or  lesa   lively 


To  rep^t  an  tni  presaion  is  a  fignf- 
kakioif 
&  new  iinpreshion  similar  to  the  former. 


&ttve  way  of  speaking,  which  sl^lfleB  making 


If,  to  avoid  the  absurdity  implied  in  the 
Literal  meaning,  we  nnderstiuid  the  philo- 
Bopher  in  thLa  figurative  one,  then  his  defini- 
tions of  memory  and  itnagiaatlon,  wfien 
stripped  of  the  figurative  dress,  will  amount 
to  ihis^  Tliat  men>ory  is  the  fiicuUy  of 
making  a  weak  impression,  and  Imagination 
the  faculty  of  making  an  impression  still 
weaker,  after  a  corresponding  strojig  oJu^ 
Tlieye  definition  a  of  memory  and  irtmgitia- 
tion  labour  under  two  defeeta  i  FiTsfj  llmt 
tlicy  convey  no  notion  of  Dm  thing  defined  ; 
andj  Stnonfiii/j  That  tliey  may  bt*  applied  to 
things  of  a  quite  different  natui^  from  those 
that  lire  deBued* 

When  we  are  said  to  have  a  faculty  of 
making  a  weak  impression  after  a  corre'- 
sponding  strong  one,  it  woutd  not  be  easy 
to  conjecture  that  Uii^  faculty  Is  memotv^ 
Suppose  a  man  strikei^  km  head  smiu^ 
agaiiist  the  walk  this  is  an  impressioi] ; 
DOW,  he  has  a  faculty  by  which  he  Cill 
repeat  this  Imprtstsion  with  lef^a  force,  mo 
!&»  not  to  hurt  him;  thl%  by  Mr  liiime*8 
aecouut,  must  be  tneniory.  [^iMi]  Hs 
lias  a  faculty  by  which  he  can  )ust  loodl 
the  wall  with  hid  head,  so  tlutt  the  impfva- 
^on  entirely  loses  its  vivaeity,  Tliis  iurely 
must  be  imagiimtlou ;  at  leas^  it  conies  sa 
near  to  the  defiuitiim  given  of  It  by  Mr 
Hume  as  anythiiTg  I  ctm  conceive. 

Thirdly,  We  m-iy  observe,  that,  when  we 
are  tt^ld  tliat  we  luive  a  faculty  of  repeating 
our  impressions  In  a  nntre  or  lesti  lively 
manner,  ihia  implies  that  we  aro  the  effi- 
diont  causes  of  our  ideai  of  memory  and 
imagination  ;  but  this  c^mtradiii^ts  what  ihe 
author  says  a  little  before,  where  he  proves, 
by  what  lie  calls  a  convincing  argum«iity 
that  impreasiojis  are  the  cause  of  their  COT* 
responding  ideas.  T he  argument  that  pfOVtSI 
this  had  neetJ^  indeed,  to  be  vcfjf  «oa* 
vincing  ;  whether  we  make  Ui©  Ide^  lo  b« 
a  aeeond  appearance  of  the  impressiun,  or  ^ 
new  impnesaion  similar  to  the  former. 

If  the  first  be  true,  th«Q  ttie  impreaaicui 
is  the  cause  of  ilaelt  U  the  second  then 
the  imprefl6ioi%  after  it  ia  gone  and  baa  ik» 
existence,  produces  the  idea.  Such  are  the 
myssterles  of  Mr  Hume's  philosophy^ 

It  may  be  observed,  tJiat  the  common 
ayntem,  ihat  ideas  are  tiie  only  immediate 
objectn  of  thought,  bads  to  sctsptieiBTii  witli 
regard  to  memory,  aa  well  aa  with  regard  to 
the  objects  of  aens«,  whether  those  ideaa 
are  placed  in  the  mind  or  ui  the  bnun. 
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Irlefts  &ro  ikaid  to  be  thinga  intertill  And 
pRNat,  which  hare  no  ei^iatence  but  during 
the  moment  they  ta&  in  the  mmd.  The 
objects  of  s€iifie  are  Ihlnga  external^  which 
hft^  a  e^intltiaed  existence.  When  it  k 
TDiyntained  tb&t  all  that  we  immediately 
perceivo  is  only  Id^fls  or  pUaDtajsm?^,  how 
am  we,  from  the  existetice  of  thodc:  phnn* 
tasma^  conclude  the  exiatence  of  «£  external 
world  eoTTCf^potidmg  to  them  ? 

Tlib  diftifMdt  question  »ecma  not  to  have 
ijccuired  tot  lie  Peripatetics-*  Des  Cartt^ 
saw  the  diiiieuUy,  and  endeavoured  to  fiTi<;l 
out  arguments  by  which,  from  the  exietctice 
of  our  phantoaruet  or  idefi&,  wc  might  itifer 
tlie  eiLiatence  of  external  objects  [35 1  ]  The 
aame  courae  wna  followed  by  Maleh ranch e, 
Arnauldj  mud  Locke  i  but  Berkeley  and 
Hume  maily  refuted  oU  their  argnmentft, 
and  demoDstrated  that  there  is  no  atrength 
in  them. 

The  same  diMculty  with  rej^ard  to  mem- 
ofy  naturally  arise*  from  thu  ayBtem  of 
Ldeae  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  wajs  not 
observed  by  philosophers^  is,  because  they 
five  leas  attention  to  the  memory  than  to 
mm  aouee ;  for,  &inee  ideas  are  things  ]irc* 
MUly  how  can  we,  from  our  hiiviug  a  certain 
idea  pt  eaently  in  our  mind,  coticludo  that  an 
event  really  happened  ten  or  twenty  yeato 
ftgo,  Qorreepondlng  to  it  F 

There  is  the  same  need  of  arfnments  to 
prove,  that  the  ideae  of  memory  are  picture« 
of  thtn|p  ttiat  really  did  happen,  aa  that  the 
idoaB  of senae  are  pietures  of  external  objects 
whieh  now  exieL  I  n  both  coaes;  it  will  be 
impoiwibb  to  find  any  argument  that  has 
real  weig^h^  Bo  that  this  hypothesis  leads 
na  to  abeolute  scepticism,  with  regard  Co 
thoee  thinp  which  we  moet  distinctly  re- 
member, no  leae  than  with  regard  to  the 
external  obfeote  of  aenee. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  necturred  either 
to  Loeke  or  to  Berkeley,  that  tbeip  gystem 
has  the  laame  tendency  to  uvertum  the  t^s- 
tii^>ouy  of  memory  as  the  testimony  df  the 
aeuses. 

Mr  Humo  kew  farther  than  both,  and 
fnund  this  conBeq^nenee  of  the  system  of 
ideiis  perfectly  correspond  tug  to  his  aim  of 
establishing  univcn^l  Bceptleism.  IIIsr^a* 
stem  is  therefore  more  eonslaCeiit  thun 
Ihetrft,  and  the  conclusions  agree  tetter  with 
the  pn3miie«. 

But,  if  we  should  gmntto  Mr  Hume  thnt 

our  ifleas  nf  memory  Afflird  no  just  ground 

to  believe  the  past  existence  of  things  which 

wo  nfm^mbert  it  may  still  be  asked.  How  it 

»  Thtt  it  Met   rnnnrf-     fli^  ibr^vr,  p,  ^^,  tinTp  *. 


Wll'Ctt  SfJli  lit  ^rl  hi  I  uwii,  WHO  iJsr  trEiii«-»ii.i1eiit: 
re«li|]r  of  i  siit'rnal  wury  trft  out^  m  ■  Pn>Lt&  |«nt 
*/rrf  4*mi^rt.  "Hik*.  It  birurioui^  tiAi  never  bvVQ 
Vbiervfd.    ]«M  NoM  Rt.tf« 


comes  to  pass  that  pereeptlon  and  tnefnorj 
ore  aee«]Tipail!e4  with  belief,  whDe  bare  ima- 
gination is  not  ?  Though  Ibis  belief  can- 
not be  justified  upon  his  »ystem.  It  ought  to 
be  accounted  for  ^  a  phceuomenon  of  hu- 
man nature.     [3^2] 

This  be  haa  done,  by  gtvinfr  na  a  new 
theory  of  belief  in  geuesil  j  a  theory  which 
suits  very  well  with  that  of  ideaSj  and  seems 
to  be  A  naiur^  eonaequenee  of  it,  ajid  wkieh, 
at  the  sanie  time,  recoticiles  all  the  belief 
that  we  find  in  hntnan  nature  to  perfect 
acepticism* 

What,  then,  is  this  belief?  It  must 
either  be  an  idea,  or  some  modiSention  «tf 
an  idea  ;  we  eoneei¥e  many  thinge  which  we 
do  not  believe.  The  idea  of  an  object  is 
the  same  whether  we  believe  it  to  eiii&t^  Of 
barely  conceive  it.  The  belief  adds^  no  uew 
idea  to  the  conception  ;  it  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing  but  a  njodiiication  of  the  ideu  of  the 
thing  beUeved,  or  a  differeut  manner  iif 
conceiving  it.     Bear  himself;^- 

"  All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of 
two  kinds,  impressions  and  ideas,  which 
differ  from  eaeh  other  only  in  their  diffcrt-nl 
df^greee  of  force  and  vivadty.  Our  ideas 
are  copied  fnmi  our  Lmpreselon%  atid  n?pnN 
sent  them  in  all  their  parts*  When  you 
would  vary  the  idea  of  a  particular  object, 
you  can  only  inereaae  or  diminish  its  wre^ 
and  V i  vacity .  If  you  make  any  other  ehangia 
upon  it,  it  re|>re$^ntg  a  different  object  or 
unprcBSion.  The  ca,8c  is  the  n^kme  as  In 
colours.  A  particular  shade  of  any  colour 
nioy  acquire  a  new  decree  of  Uvetinc«s  or 
brightnoBSj  without  any  other  variation  ; 
but,  when  you  produce  any  other  varLation, 
it  18  no  longer  the  same  shade  or  colour*  So 
that,  fLM  belief  does  nothitig  but  vary  tlio 
fuauner  in  which  we  conceive  any  object,  It 
can  only  bestow  on  our  ideas  an  additional 
fon^e  and  vivaeity.  An  opinion,  ihertfure, 
or  belief,  may  be  most  accurately  defined  a 
Hvply  idea,  related  to  or  aaeociated  with  m 
present  impresfiion.'" 

This  theory  of  belief  h  very  fruilful  of 
consequeneea,  which  Mt  Hume  ttacea  wilh 
his  usual  acnteness,  and  bringp  Into  the  * 
service  of  hh  system.  [3S3]  A  great  part 
of  his  i^stem,  indeed,  in  built  upon  it ;  and 
it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  what  he 
oil  la  his  hyp«>the«ts,  "  that  belief  is  mote 
proprly  an  act  of  the  eeiisitive  than  of 
Ihe  cogitative  part  of  our  natures." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  eitamtue  this  ac* 
count  of  belief  with  the  saine  gravity  with 
which  it  is  proponed.  It  puts  one  in 
mi  (111  of  the  iiigeuiotia  account  given  by 
MurtiTitis  Seriblerus  of  the  power  of  sy!lo> 
gism,  by  making  the  maj  r  the  male,  and 
the  witriof  the  female,  v^hich,  being  coupled 
by  the  middle  ftfrrrt,  generate  the  conclusion* 
7'here  is  surely  no  science  in  which  men  of 
great  f»arLs  and  ingenuity  have  fallen  ioto 
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Buch  gross  absurdities  as  in  treating  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  never  anything  more  absurd  was 
gravely  maintained  by  any  philosopher, 
tlian  Uiis  account  of  the  nature  of  belief, 
and  of  the  distinction  of  perception,  memory, 
and  imagination. 

The  belief  of  a  proposition  is  an  opera* 
tion  of  mind  of  which  every  man  is  con- 
scious, and  what  it  is  he  understands  per- 
fectly, though,  on  account  of  its  simplicity, 
he  cannot  give  a  logical  definition  of  it.  If 
he  compares  it  with  strength  or  vivacity  of 
his  ideas,  or  with  any  modification  of  ideas, 
they  are  so  far  from  appearing  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  that  they  have  not  the  least 
similitude. 

That  a  strong  belief  and  a  weak  belief 
difier  only  in  degree,  I  can  easily  compre- 
hend ;  but  that  belief  and  no  belief  should 
differ  only  in  degree,  no  man  can  believe 
who  understands  what  he  speaks.  For  this 
is,  in  reality,  to  say  that  something  and 
nothing  difier  only  in  degree;  or,  that 
nothing  is  a  degree  of  someUiing. 

Every  proposition  that  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  belief,  has  a  contrary  proposition 
that  may  be  the  object  of  a  contrary  beliel 
The  ideas  of  both,  according  to  Mr  Hume, 
are  the  same,  and  difier  only  in  degrees  of 
vivacity—that  is,  contraries  difier  only  in 
degree ;  and  so  pleasure  may  be  a  degree 
of  pain,  and  hatred  a  degree  of  love.  [Sdi] 
But  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  trace  the  absurds 
ities  that  follow  irom  this  doctrine,  for  none 
of  them  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  doc- 
trine itself. 

Every  man  knows  perfectly  what  it  is  to 
see  an  object  with  his  eyes,  what  it  is  to 
remember  a  post  event,  and  what  it  is  to 
conceive  a  thing  which  has  no  existence. 
That  these  are  quite  difierent  operations  of 
his  mind,  he  is  as  certain  as  that  sound 
difiers  from  colour,  and  both  from  taste ; 
And  I  can  as  easily  believe  that  sound,  and 
colour,  and  taste  difier  only  in  degree,  as 
that  seeing,  and  remembering,  and  imagin- 
ing, difier  only  in  degree. 

Mr  Hume,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
"  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  is  sensible 
that  his  theory  of  belief  is  liable  to  strong 
objections,  and  seems,  in  some  measure,  to 
retract  it ;  but  in  what  measure,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  He  seems  still  to  think  that 
belief  is  only  a  modification  of  the  idea ; 
but  that  vivacity  is  not  a  proper  term  to 
express  that  modification.  Instead  of  it, 
he  uses  some  analogical  phrases,  to  expUiu 
that  modification,  such  as  "  apprehending 
the  idea  more  strongly,  or  taking  faster 
hold  of  it." 

There  is  nothing  more  meritorious  in  a 
philosopher  than  to  retract  an  error  upon 
conviction ;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  hum- 
bly apprehend  Mr  Hume  claims  that  merit 
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upon  too  slight  a  ground.  For  I  cannot 
perceive  that  the  apprehending  an  idea 
more  strongly,  or  taking  faster  hold  of  it; 
expresses  any  other  modification  of  the  idea 
than  what  was  before  expressed  by  its 
strength  and  vivacity,  or  even  that  it  ex-  ' 
presses  the  same  modification  more  pro- 
perly. Whatever  modification  of  the  idea 
he  makes  belief  to  be,  whether  its  vivacity, 
or  some  other  without  a  name,  to  make 
perception,  memory,  and  imagination  to  be 
the  different  degrees  of  that  modification, 
is  chargeable  with  the  absurdities  we  have 
mentioned. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  of  memory, 
it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  distinction 
whicm  Aristotle  makes  between  memory 
and  reminiscence,  because  the  distinction 
has  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  though  in 
our  language,  I  think,  we  do  not  distinguish 
them  by  difierent  names.     [365] 

Memory  is  a  kind  of  habit  which  is  not 
always  in  exercise  with  regard  to  things  we 
remember,  but  is  ready  to  suggest  them 
when  there  is  occasion.  The  most  perfect 
degroQ  of  this  habit  is,  when  the  thing  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  remembrance  spontane- 
ously, and  without  labour,  as  often  as  there 
is  occasion.  A  second  degree  is,  when  the 
thing  is  forgot  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
even  when  there  is  occasion  to  remember 
it ;  yet,  at  last,  some  incident  brings  it  to 
mind  without  any  seareh.  A  third  degree 
is,  when  we  cast  about  and  search  for  what 
we.  would  remember,  and  so  at  Ust  find  it 
out.  It  is  this  last,  I  thuik,  which  Ari- 
stotle calls  reminiscence,  as  distinguished 
from  memory. 

Reminiscence,  therefore,  includes  a  will 
to  recollect  something  past,  and  a  search  for 
it.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  It  may 
be  said,  that  what  we  will  to  remember  we 
must  conceive,  as  there  can  be  no  will  with- 
out a  oonceptica  of  the  thing  willed.  A 
will  to  remember  a  thing,  therefore,  seems 
to  imply  that  we  rememl^r  it  already,  and 
have  no  occasion  to  search  for  it.  But  this 
difficulty  is  easily  removed.  When  we  will 
to  remember  a  thing,  we  must  remember 
something  relating  to  it,  which  gives  us  a 
relative  conception  of  it ;  but  we  may,  at 
the  same  time^  have  no  conception  what  the 
thing  is,  but  only  what  reUtion  it  bears  to 
something  else.  Thus,  I  remember  that  a 
friend  charged  me  with  a  commission  to  be 
executed  at  such  a  place  ;  but  I  have  forgot 
what  the  commission  was.  By  apply mg 
my  thought  to  what  I  remember  concerning 
it,  that  it  was  given  by  such  a  person,  u|>on 
such  an  occasion,  in  consequence  of  sudi  a 
conversation,  I  am  led,  in  a  train  of  thought, 
to  the  very  thing  I  had  forgot,  and  recol- 
lect distinctly  what  the  commission  was. 
[356] 
Anstotle  says,  that  bnites  have  not  re- 
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and  tbii  I  tbink  k  prol«ble;  I  the  fnt,  without  1 
haX,mjnhejthmjhKnmtmorj,  Itcaimot,  j  Bwvdm  cettaiaaij  mmj  1 
indeed,  be  doubted  bot  tbejr  faaTeMBMCbing  i  pfiimcip,  which  wttam  to  hnpljr  i 
▼erj  like  to  it,  and,  in  soaie  iiitincr»j  in  n  |  Yet,  I  ace  no  rcaaon  to  thmfc  tiiat  1 
Tery  great  degiree.  AdogknowabJam—tPt  •  me—ue  time  aa  men  do^  by  daya^  morthi^ 
aher  loDg  alxKOce.  AhovaewiUtiaeeback  [  or  yean;  or  that  they  have  any  d' 
a  road  he  has  once  gone,  as  aecorately  aa  a  ,  knowledge  of  the  interval  bctineu 
man ;  and  this  is  the  more  strange,  that  the  [  which  they  icmcmher,  or  of  their  di 
train  of  thought  whieh  he  had  in  going  most  |  from  the  present  asomcnt  If  we  eoold  not 
be  reversed  in  his  letnm.  It  is  very  like  :  record  transaetiooB  aeeording  to  their  dates^ 
to  some  prodigioas  memories  we  read  of,  hunan  memory  woold  le  something  vcty 
where  a  person,  upon  bearing  an  hundred  different  from  what  it  is,  and,  perhaps,  re- 
names or  uneonnected  words  pronoonced,  ,  stmUe  more  the  memory  of  brntCB.  [957] 
can  begin  at  the  last,  and  go  baekm-ards  to  . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  CONCEPTION,  OR  SIX PLI  ▲PPRKUKNSION  » 
GKNKRAL. 

Coneeifnnffy  imaffuumjf,-f  apprehending^  v/i- 
derstanding,  having  e  ne: ion  of  a  ihinp,  are 
eommon  words,  used  to  express  that  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding  which  the  logi- 
cians call  timf-le  apprehemian.  The  having 
an  iHea  nfa  thing,  is,  in  common  language, 
used  in  the  same  sense,  chiefly,  I  think, 
since  3Ir  Lookers  time.^ 

Logicians  define  Simple  Apprehension  to 
be  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing  without 
any  judgment  or  belief  about  it.  If  this 
were  intended  for  a  strictly  logical  definition, 
it  might  be  a  just  objection  to  it,  that  con- 
ception and  apprehension  are  only  synony- 
mous words  ;  and  that  we  may  as  well 
define  conception  by  apprehension,  as  appre- 
hension by  conception ;  but  it  ought  to  be 


*  Tbif  b  a  oucstioo  which  may  be  diflbrcntly  an. 
•wercd,  according  as  we  attribute  a  diflcrent  meaning 
to  !!••  tenr.c  employed.— H. 

t  Imaffining  »hould  not  be  coofnunded  with  Cotu 
trirmg.  he. ;  i bough  tome  pfciloaLpbers,  at  Ga>trndl, 
have  not  attended  to  the  dt>tinctk».  Tlje  word* 
Comtri^Umt  Comrfpt,  IfotioH,  should  be  UmitrtI  to  the 
thought  of  what  canroc  be  rc'prrtented  in  the  imagin. 
atioa.  at.  the  thuupht  4ugge«-rd  by  a  geueral  tenn. 
The  Leiboitaian«  call  thi«  s^mMical  in  contrwt'to 
trntuUire  knowlei'.ge.  ThU  is  the  <en»e  In  which 
toncrptio^Mid  amaj4ti$  hare  teeii  usually  and  cor. 
reetly  employed.  MrS^evar,  on  the  o<her  hand, 
aititraril^  timitk  Conctrtion  to  the  rrproduction,  in 
Imagination,  of  an  otject  of  teiMe  as  actually  per. 
ceiTcd.  See  Ekv;cn'».  vol.  I„  ch.  lU.  1  rannot 
enter  on  a  genet al  critic:nn  of  Reid't  nomenclature, 
though  1  may  My  »  mething  more  of  thb  In  the 
aequeL    See  below,  undrr  t>|t.  371, 48tf.~R 

I  In  (his  ctnititrff  •hould  l^e  added.  Locke  only 
Introduced  into  Evplifh  philtwophy  the  teim  idta  in 
Its  Carteaian  umrtrralit}.  Prior  to  him,  the  «ord 
was  only  ured  with  u-  in  irg  Platonic  •igniF.cafion 
BfftfTt  DesCanct.  Larid  Pucl.aiian,  a  8it>lch  phllo. 
•ophcr,  who  aoir.urncil  in  IVn.rr,  had,  hr:wcTer,  em. 
plo)cd  Idfa  in  ai>  cr.ua!  1.  liu.tic.    Sec  Note  c;.-  ||. 


remembered  that  the  moat  simple  opeiationfl 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  logically  defined  To 
hare  a  distinct  notion  of  than,  ww  must 
attend  to  them  as  we  feel  them  in  our  own 
minds.  He  that  m-oold  hare  a  distinct 
notion  of  a  scarlet  colour,  will  net«r  attain 
it  by  a  definition ;  he  must  set  it  before  bin 
eve,  attend  to  it,  compare  it  with  the  cokmra 
that  come  nearest  to  it,  and  obeerre  the 
specific  difierence,  which  he  will  in  vain 
attempt  to  define.*     [358] 

Ever}'  man  is  conscious  that  he  ean  eon- 
ceive  a  thousand  thing?,  of  which  he  believes 
nothing;  at  all — as  a  horife  with  wings,  a 
mountain  of  gold ;  but,  ahhongh  eoneep- 
lion  may  be  without  anv  degree  of  belief, 
even  the  smallest  belief  cannot  be  without 
conception.  He  that  believes  most  have 
some  conception  of  what  he  believesL 

Without  attempting  a  definition  of  this 
operation  of  the  mind,  I  shall  endeavovr  to 
explain  some  of  its  properties ;  eonaader  tha 
theories  about  it ;  and  take  notice  of  some 
mistakes  of  phik)6opher8  concerning  it. 

1.  It  may  be  observed  that  ccmceplioii 
enters  as  an  ingredient  in  every  opeiatioii 
of  the  mind.  Our  senses  cannot  give  na  tha 
belief  of  any  object,  withotit  giving  some 
conception  of  it  at  the  same  time^  No  man 
can  either  remember  or  reason  about  thinga 
of  which  he  hath  no  conception.  When 
i»e  will  to  exert  any  of  our  active  powava, 
there  must  be  some  conception  of  what  wa 
will  to  do.  There  can  be  no  desire  nor 
aversion,  love  nor  hatred,  without  i 
ception  of  the  object.  We  cannot  feel  ] 
«»-ithout  conceiving  it,  though  we  can  eon- 
ceivc  it  without  feeling  it  These  thinga 
are  self-evident. 

In  every  operation  of  the  mind,  there- 

•  We  do  not  define  the  •perific  diflkrencek  but  we 

detii  c  h\  it.~  If. 

[357,  ^6?:] 
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ft>fe,  in  everjf  thing  wc  call  tUotight,  tbew? 
miia^  b0  iMniN3ptiuti»  Wheo  we  aiuiiii^Be  the 
WltftiB  openktiona  eiilier  of  th{^  uciderQtwid- 
Lsg  or  &f  the  wlUj  ive  shnXl  olwajg  jliiU  thi^ 
at  thr  bottum,  like  the  caput  murtuum  of 
tht''  chetimta^  or  the  materia  prima  of  the 
Peripiiti^ttA  ;  but;,  though  there  is  no  operti,^ 
tiuQ  of  mind  without  eonceptiio!!,  yet  it  nmy 
be  foTind  naked,  detached  from  all  others^ 
niid  theu  it  ific&Ued  ai tuple  npprehi^tiaiou,  or 
the  biLfe  conc«  lotion  of  a,  thing. 

As  aI]  the  opemtioiia  of  our  miii  J  nre  ex- 
praised  by  language,  every  one  knows  that 
it  i»  one  thing  to  tmderatjmd  whjit  lis  said, 
to  ooneeive  or  apprehend  its  meaning, 
whether  it  be  a  word,  a  HeutGnce,  or  a  6iA- 
eotirse ;  it  ia  another  thing  to  judge  of  it, 
ta  aaM^t  or  di^gent,  to  be  pt^rsujidcd  or 
muvadi  The  lirst  is  simplt;  apprcheQaionj 
uid  may  be  without  the  Umt ;  but  the  last 
eannot  be  without  the  Br$t.  ^  [359] 

%  In  bnre  Fonc*epciou  there  can  neither 
be  truth  nor  fulsetiood^  be^nse  il  neither 
atflnnt}  nor  denbit  £ir«iy  jndgment^  and 
evei^  l^ropoeilloil  by  vtlimh  judgment  is 
exprefisod,  mtwt  be  true  or  fabe  ;  and  the 
qualities  uf  true  and  fubve,  in  their  proper 
SBDfle,  can  belong  to  iiething  but  t(>  judg- 
JDientii,  or  to  prepoBitiong  whiiih  expre^ 
judgment.  In  the  bare  cuncuption  of  a 
thing  there  is  no  Judgmeiiit,  opinion^  or  be- 
Ucf  ineincJedy  luid  tiierefure  it  cannot  l)e 
either  true  or  TmIm- 

But  It  may  be  bbi^Ij  I  a  there  ony  thing 
more  certain  than  that  men  may  have  Inie 
or  fiUse  eonet^pti^in^,  true  or  fiLlae  app  re- 
ef thin  ^b  ?  I  answer,  that  audi 
stieakfng  nre  indeed  so  eommoti, 
II  authorised  by  cuj^iom,  the  arbiter 
aliMptag*S  thnt  it  would  be  presumption 
to  OffWUre  them,  It  is  hardly  poftsible  to 
amid  using  them^  But  we  ought  to  be 
Upon  our  guard  tliat  we  be  not  milled  by 
them,  to  confound  tilings  which,  though 
often  expressed  by  the  same  wordm^  ue 
really  difTerent-  We  must  therclbre  re» 
member  wbat  was  before  obeerved,  Essay  L 
cha|i,  I — that  a!i  tlie  words  by  which  we 
etigtiify  the  bore  coueeptbti  of  a  thiugr  are 
Eke  wide  used  to  signify  our  opinion  9,  when 
we  wLah  to  expr^a  them  wit!]  tnodeety  and 
diffidence  And  we  shall  always  hnd,  tliat, 
wb«il  we  Apeak  of  true  or  false  eoneepti^ns^ 
Wft  meail  true  or  folec  0  pin  iou  a.  An  opinioni 
thooish  *ver  Bo  wavering,  or  ever  9a  mo- 
defitly  eiqprcsseO,  muiit  be  either  true  or 
folae;  but  a  bare  conception,  which  ex- 
prew^  no  opinion  or  judgmentT  can  be 
netdier* 

Jf  we  analyse  those  Epeeches  In  which 
men  attribute  truth  or  falsehood  to  our 
eotioeptions  nf  thirj;E^t  we  ehiill  And  in  ercfy 
'f  that  there  is  some  opinion  or  judgment 
iin plied  in  what  they  call  coTiception*  [  ^60 ] 
A  child  conoeircii  tjie  mocm  i9  be  HAt,  and  a 


foot  or  twio  hnmA — that  us  this  m  hie  opinion : 
and,  when  we  viy  it  h  a  false  notion  or  • 
fjklae  conception,  we  me^n  tlmt  it  ia  a  false 
ciptnion>  He  conceivet  the  city  of  I^midon 
to  be  like  h'm  country  ^illage^^that  h^  hv 
beUevea  it  to  be  m,  til)  he  ia  better  iiietrueted. 
He  eoncdvet  a  licm  to  have  horns  i  that  », 
he  believea  tlwt  the  animal  which  men  call 
a  liouf  hoH  hom»-  Such  opinions  Unguage 
authurizes  mi  to  Call  conceptions  ;  and  they 
may  be  true  or  false.  But  bare  conceptioji, 
or  what  the  logicians  call  simple  apprehen- 
ston,  implied  uo  opinion,  however  alight^ 
and  therefore  can  neither  be  true  nor  false. 

What  Jlr  Locke  «ay»  of  ideas  (by  which 
word  he  ^cry  often  means  nothing  but  eon- 
eepttons)  ia  ¥ery  J^y  when  the  word  idea 
is  so  understood.  Book  11^,  chap,  xxxn^,  §  I. 
"  Tbough  truth  and  falsehood  belong  in 
proprteiy  of  speech  only  to  propositions,  yet 
ideas  are  often  termed  true  or  false  (aa 
what  words  are  there  that  ore  not  used  with 
great  latitude,  and  with  some  deviation 
from  their  strict  and  proper  signification  f) 
thuugh  1  thitik  that  when  ideas  themsclvcv 
ore  termed  trye  or  false,  there  is  still  some 
secret  or  tacit  proposition,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  that  deuominatiun  :  as  we  shall 
see,  if  we  examine  the  particular  occasions 
wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true  or  fabe ; 
in  all  which  we  shall  find  some  kind  of 
affirmation  or  negation^  which  is  the  reason 
of  that  denomitmtion  ;  for  our  ideas^  bein^ 
nothing  but  bare  appearances^  or  pt  rception* 
in  our  minda,  cannot  properly  and  simply 
in  themaeWea  be  said  to  be  true  or  false,  no 
more  than  a  simple  name  of  anything  can 
be  Kiid  to  be  true  or  false.'* 

1 1  may  be  here  observedj  by  the  w  ay,  that, 
in  tliis  'passage,  m  in  many  others,  Mr 
Locke  uses  tlie  word  prrc^fioii,  as  well  as 
the  word  ideHf  to  signify  wbat  1  call  con* 
oeption,  or  simple  apprehension^  And  in 
his  chapter  upon  perception,  Book  II.,  chap, 
ix.»  he  usea  it  in  tlie  same  sense.  PercciN- 
tion,  he  says,  •"*  oa  it  is  the  first  faculty  of 
the  mind,  exercised  abtiut  our  ideas,  so  if 
is  the  first  and  aimpleat  idea  we  have  from 
reflectionj  and  is  by  some  ealled  thinking 
in  generah  [IW]  It  seems  to  be  that 
which  puts  the  distinction  betwi.^t  the  ani* 
ma  I  kingdom  aiidtJie  iniurior  parts  of  nntirs. 
It  m  the  first  operation  of  all  our  faculticaj 
and  the  inlet  of  oil  knowledge  Into  our 
minds/* 

Mr  Locke  has  followed  the  examide  given 
by  Dee  Carte«,  Ooswndi,  and  other  Carte- 
stHiks,*  m  giving  the  name  of  per&eptkm.  to 
the  hare  eonceptton  of  things :  and  be  has 
been  followed  in  this  by  Bii^bop  Berkeley, 


*   liAj^i'Miiri-tvoii  not  ■  Cartetlan^  tuit  an  Atiif.t\tr 
111* .  iin  tdia  b<h  m  \u  l*lii:  :i'>n. 
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Mr  Home,  and  nuiDy  late  philosophers, 
when  they  treat  of  ideas.  They  have  pro- 
bably been  led  into  this  impropriety,  by  the 
common  doctrine  concerning  ideas,  which 
teaches  as,  that  conception,  perception  by 
the  senses,  and  memory,  are  only  different 
ways  of  perceiving  ideas  in  oar  own  minds.  * 
If  that  theory  be  «-ell  founded,  it  will  in- 
deed be  Tery  difficnlt  to  find  any  specific 
distinction  between  conccption;and  percep- 
tion.-f  But  there  is  reason  to  distrust  any 
philosophical  theory  when  it  leads  men  to 
corrupt  language,  and  to  confound,  under 
one  name,  operations  of  the  mind  which 
common  sense  and  common  language  teach 
them  to  distinguish.  | 

I  grant  that  there  are  some  state's  of  the  | 
inin£  wherein  a  man  may  confound  his  ; 
conceptions  with  what  he  perceives  or  re-  i 
members,  and  mistake  the  one  for  the  other ; 
as  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  in  some  cases 
of  lunacy  and  of  madness,  in  dreaming,  and 
perhaps  in  some  momentary  transports  of 
devotion,  or  of  other  stron:;  emotions,  which 
cloud  his  intellectual  Acuities,  and,  for  a 
time,  carry  a  man  out  of  himself,  as  we 
nsually  express  it. 

Even  in  a  sober  and  sound  state  of  mind, 
the  memory  of  a  thing  may  be  so  verj*  weak 
that  we  may  be  in  doubt  whether  we  only 
dreamed  or  imagined  it. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  children, 
when  their  imagination  first  begins  to  work, 
can  distinguish  what  they  barely  conceive 
from  what  they  remember.  [362]  I  have 
been  told,  by  a  man 'of  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, that  one  of  his  sons,  when  he 
began  to  speak,  very  often  told  lies  with 
great  assurance,  without  any  intention,  as 
far  as  appeared,  or  any  consciousness  of 
guilt.  From  which  the  father  concluded, 
that  it  is  natural  to  some  children  to  lie^ 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  child 
had  no  intention  to  deceive,  but  mistook  the 
rovings  of  hb  own  fancy*for  things  which 
ho  remembered.  $  This,  however,  I  take 
to  be  very  uncommon,  after  children  can 
communicate  their  sentiments  by  language, 
though  perhaps  not  so  in  a  more  early 
perimL 

Granting  all  this,  if  any  man  will  affirm 
that  they  whose  intellectual  faculties  are 
sound,  and  sober,  and  ripe,  cannot  with 
certainty  distinguish  what  they  perceive  or 
remember,  from  what  they  barely  conceive, 
when  those  operations  liave  any  degree  «>f 
strength  and  distinctness,  he  may  enjoy  his 

*  But  M>e  above,  n.  $60.  a,  noir  *  rf  /i/(&f.-.TI. 

f  Yi>t  K>id  hiinttir  drflnra  Fer<-n'tio«>.  a  Ccnerp. 
tion  (tmagiiiatjoii)  arctimpamed  with  a  txrlicf  in  the 
esistence  of  tts  object ;  aitd  Mr  Mewart  reduces  the 
•pecillc  difference,  at  beat  only  a  conct  mitai  t,  lo  an 
accidental  circumstance,  in  hoklmg  that  our  Im. 
aginations  are  thcmre  res  conjoined  with  a  tempos 
rary  l)elief  In  their  ol'jt-cnTe  rrality.— H. 

t  But  cooivaie  hU  vi-.  f.  :Mu,  lol.  a.~H. 
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opinion ;  I  know  not  how  to  i 
him.  Why  shookl  philosupherB  conff«Dd 
those  operations  in  treating  of  ideas,  when 
they  would  be  aahamed  to  do  it  on  other 
occasions?  To  distinguish  the  ▼ariooa 
powers  of  our  minds,  a  certain  degree  of 
understanding  ii  neeesMiy.  And  if  aome, 
through  a  defect  of  imdentending,  natnral 
or  accidental,  or  from  unripeDeaa  of  under- 
standing, may  be  apt  to  eonfoond  different . 
powers,  will  it  follow  that  othera  cannol  ' 
clearly  distinguish  them  ? 

To  retwm  from  this  digresskm —  into  which 
the  abuse  oTthe  word  perception,  by  philo* 
sopheis,  has  led  me— it  appears  erident  that 
tlie  iNire  conception  d  an  object,  which 
includes  no  opinion  or  judgment,  can  neither 
be  true  nor  fidse.  Those  qnalities,  in  their 
proper  sense,  are  altogether  inapplicable  to 
this  oi«ration  of  the  mind. 

3.  Of  all  the  analogies  between  the  opera* 
tions  of  body  and  those  of  the  mind,  there 
is  none  so  strong  and  so  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind as  ihat  which  there  is  betvreen  painU 
ing,  or  other  pbuttic  arts,  and  the  power  of 
conceiving  objects  in  the  mind.  Hence,  in 
all  languages,  the  words  by  which  this  power 
of  the  mind  and  its  various  modifications 
are  expressed,  are  analogical,  and  borrowed 
from  those  arts.  [363]  We  consider  this 
power  of  the  mind  as  a  plastic  power,  hj 
which  we  form  to  ourselves  images  of  the 
objects  of  thourfat. 

In  vain  slioind  we  attempt  to  avoid  this 
analogical  language,  for  we  have  no  other 
language  upon  the  subject ;  yet  it  is  dangerw 
ous,  and  apt  to  mislead.  All  analogical  and 
figurative  words  have  a  double  meaning ; 
and,  if  we  are  not  very  much  upon  our 
guard,  we  slide  insensibly  from  the  IxMv 
rowed  and  figurative  meaning  into  the  pri- 
mitive. We  are  prone  to  carry  the  parallel 
between  the  things  compared  farther  than  it 
wUl  hold,  and  thus  very  naturally  to  fiall 
into  error. 

To  avoid  this  as  &r  as  possible  in  the  pre- 
sent subject,  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  the 
dissimilitude  between  conceiving  a  thing  la 
the  mind,  and  painting  it  to  the  eye,asw«& 
as  to  their  similitude.  The  similitude  atrikas 
and  gives  pleasure.  The  dissimilitude  w« 
are  less  dis|M)8ed  to  observe ;  but  the  philo- 
sopher ought  to  attend  to  it,  and  to  carry  it 
always  in  mind,  in  his  reasonings  on  this 
subject,  as  a  monitor,  to  warn  him  asainst 
the  errors  into  which  the  uialogical  lan- 
guage is  apt  to  draw  him. 

When  a  man  paints,  there  is  some  work 
done,  which  remains  when  his  hand  is  taken 
off,  and  continues  to  exist  though  he  should 
think  no  more  of  it.  Every  stroke  of  hia 
pencil  produoeo  an  effect,  and  this  effect  is 
different  from  his  action  in  making  it ;  for 
it  remains  and  continues  to  exist  when  the 
action  ceabcf.  The  action  of  painting  is 
I  :<6«,  6331 
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one  tbiiij^ ;  the  picture  produced  is  another 
thing.  The  first  is  the  cause,  the  second  is 
the  effect. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  is  done  when 
he  only  conceives  this  picture.  He  must 
have  conceived  it  before  he  painted  it ;  for 
this  is  a  maxim  universally  admitted,  that 
every  work  of  art  must  first  be  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  the  operator*  What  is  this 
conception  ?  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  a  kind 
of  thought.  This  cannot  be  denied.  [364] 
But  does  it  produce  any  effect  besides  the 
act  itself?  Surely  common  sense  answers 
this  question  in  the  negative;  for  every 
»ne  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  conceive, 
another  thing  to  .bring  forth  into  effect  It 
is  one  thing  to  project,  another  to  execute* 
A  man  may  think  for  a  long  time  what  he 
is  to  do,  and  after  all  do  nothing.  Con- 
ceiving, as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving, 
are  what  the  schoolmen  called  immanent  acts 
of  the  mind,  which  produce  nothing  beyond 
themselves.  But  painting  is  a  transitive 
act,  which  produces  an  effect  distinct  from 
the  operation,  and  this  effect  is  the  picture. 
Let  this,  therefore,  be  always  remembered, 
that  what  kb  commonly  called  the  image  of 
a  thing  in  the  mind,  is  no  more  than  the 
act  or  operation  of  the  mind  in  conceiving 
it. 

That  this  is  the  common  sense  of  men 
who  are  untutored  by  philosophy,  appears 
from  their  language.  If  one  ignorant  of  the 
hknguage  should  ask,  What  is  meant  by 
conceiving  a  thing  ?  we  should  reiy  natur- 
ally answer,  that  it  is  having  an  unage  of 
it  in  the  mind — and  perhaps  we  could  not 
explain  the  word  better.  This  shews  that 
conception,  and  the  image  of  a  thing  in  the 
mind,  are  synonymous  expressions.  The 
image  in  the  mind,  therefore,  is  not  the 
object  of  conception,  nor  is  it  any  effect 
produced  by  conception  las  a  cause.  It  is 
conception  itself.  That  very  mode  of  think- 
ing winch  we  call  conception,  is  by  another 
name  called  an  image  in  the  mind.  * 

Nothing  more  readily  gives  the  concep- 
tion of  a  thing  than  the  seeing  an  image  of 
it  Hence,  by  a  figure  common  in  language, 
conception  is  called  an  image  of  the  thing 
conceived.  But  to  shew  that  it  is  not  a 
real  but  a  metaphorical  image,  it  is  called 
an  image  in  the  mind.  We  know  nothing 
that  is  properly  in  the  mind  but  thought ; 
and,  when  anything  else  is  said  to  be  in  the 
mind,  the  expression  must  be  figurative, 
and  signify  some  kind  of  thought      [365] 

I  know  that  philosophers  very  unani- 
mously roaintaui,  that  in  conception  there 


*  We  ought,  bowi  ver,  to  distinguish  ImaginaUon 
and  Image,  Conception  and  ConcrpL  Iroajtinatioa 
and  Conception  ought  to  be>  employed  in  spcasking  of 
theinental  modtficafion,  one  and  indivisilile>  con. 
sidcrrd  u  an  act  \  Image  and  Concept,  in  speaking 
of  It,  coDtldered  as  a  product  or  Immediate  cibjecu^ 

[364-366]  # 


is  a  real  image  in  the  mind,  which  is  the 
unmediate  object  of  conception,  and  distinct 
from  the  act  of  conceiving  it  I  beg  the 
reader*s  indul^^ce  to  defer  what  may  be 
said  for  or  agamst  this  philosophical  opinion 
to  the  next  chapter ;  intending  in  this  only 
to  explain  what  appears  to  me  to  belong  to 
this  operation  of  mind,  without  considering 
the  theories  about  it  I  think  it  appears, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  common 
language  ol  those  who  have  not  imbibed  any 
philoeophical  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
authorizes  ns  to  understand  the  conception 
of  a  ihinffy  and  an  image  tffit  in  the  min/t^ 
not  as  two  different  things,  hot  as  two  dif- 
ferent expressions,  to  signify,  one  and  the 
same  thing;  and  I  wi^  to  use  common 
words  in  their  common  acceptation. 

4.  Taking  along  with  us  what  is  said  in 
the  hwt  article,  to  guard  us  against  the  se- 
duction of  the  analogical  language  used  on 
this  subject,  we  may  observe  a  very  strong 
analogy,  not  only  between  conceiving  and 
painting  in  general,  but  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  our  concepUon^,  and  the 
different  works  of  the  painter.  He  either 
makes  fancy  pictures,  or  he  copies  from  the 
painting  of  others,  or  he  paints  from  the 
life;  tliat  is,  from  real  objects  of  art  or 
nature  which  he  has  seen.  I  think  our 
conceptions  admit  of  a  division  very  similar. 

First,  There  are  conceptions  which  may 
be  called  fancy  pictures.  They  are  com- 
monly called  creatures  of  fancy,  or  of  im- 
agination. They  are  not  the  copies  of  any 
origuial  that  exists,  but  are  originals  them- 
selves. Such  was  the  conception  which 
Swift  formed  of  the  island  of  I^aputa,  and 
of  the  country  of  the  Lilliputians ;  Cer- 
vantes of  Don  Quixote  and  his  Squire; 
Harrington  of  the  Government  of  Oceana ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  of  that  of  Utopia. 
We  can  give  names  to  such  creatures  of 
imagination,  conceive  them  distinctly,  and 
reason  consequentiallv  concerning  them, 
though  the^  never  had  an  existence.  They 
were  conceived  by  their  creators,  and  may 
be  conceived  by  others,  but  they  never 
existed.  We  do  not  ascribe  the  qualities 
of  true  or  false  to  them,  because  they  are 
not  accompanied  with  any  belief,  nor  do  they 
imply  any  affirmation  or  negation.     [366] 

Setting  aside  those  creatures  of  miamna- 
tion,  there  are  other  conceptions,  which 
may  be  called  copies,  because  they  have  an 
original  or  archetype  to  which  they  refer, 
and  with  which  they  are  behoved  to  agree ; 
and  we  call  them  true  or  false  conceptions, 
according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  standard  to  which  thev  are  referred. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  which  have  different 
standards  or  originals. 

The  firtt  kind  is  analogous  to  pictures 
taken  from  the  life.  We  ^ve  conceptions 
of  individual  thLogs  that  really  exist,  such 


mi 
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as  tlifj  city  of  Lofidfon,  or  the  government 
of  Vetiice.  Ilure  the  things  eoiieeived  tktv 
iim  ari^tuola ;  &Eid  our  cutiec[>  loii»  nn;  enlled 
true  when  tliey  ttgrt»e  with  the  thing  con- 
ceived, Thiui,  my  uotic&ptiun  of  the  citj  of 
LoudoD  U  true,  when  I  couceive  it  to  be 
what  it  reaJly  U. 

lodiviiJiml  thhij^  wbioh  really  exiat^ 
h&iag  the  creatures  of  God,  (though  sonie 
of  them  may  receive  thejr  outward  form 
iVam  mjui,)  he  only  who  mmle  them  knowH 
their  whuLtj  nature  ;  we  tmow  them  hut  in 
part}  and  therv^fone  onr  conceptions  of  tiit^ni 
must  in  all  case^  be  imperfect  and  Inade-^ 
quale  ;  yet  they  may  ho  true  and  jii&t,  as 
^  aa  they  reach. 

The  xectififi  kiu J  is  analogous  to  the  copies 
which  the  painter  makes  fr^im  pictures  done 
before*  Sach  I  think  aro  the  conceptioos 
WQ  have  of  what  the  aucienta  called  univer- 
aals  i  that  Is,  of  thuijiTai  which  belonn  or  may 
belong  to  many  individuals,  Theae  are 
kinds  and  upeeies  of  thhigii ;  Rnch  aa  mau 
or  elt.*phajit,  which  arcHpecica  of  suhatances; 
wisdom  or  courage,  which  are  sptrciHS  of 
quaiitie^ ;  eqtiaiity  or  aimihtude,  wlrieh  arc 
species  of  rtflallonB-*  It  may  l>e  aHked  — 
From  what  original  are  these  ctJijce|]tionfl 
formtid  ?  Aim!  when  are  they  said  li>  he 
tros  or  false?     (3()7] 

It  appears  to  mtf^  that  the  original  from 
which  they  are  copied — that  is,  the  thing 
conceived— 19  the  conception  or  meaning 
which  other  men,  who  iindertitand  the 
tan;juaL(ej  ufRx  to  the  same  words, 

Thitit^s  art*  parcelled  into  kindji^nd  Rorts, 
not  by  nature,  hut  by  men.  The  individual 
things  we  are  connected  with,  are  bo  maoy, 
that  to  give  a  proper  name  to  every  indi- 
vidual would  h6  imposaible.  Wo*  could 
never  attam  the  knowledge  of  them  that  hi 
neeoBsary,  nor  converse  and  reason  about 
Ihem,  without  fsnrtin^  them  according  to 
tiielr  difiTerent  attributes.  Those  that  agree 
in  owtain  A,ttrihutra  are  thrown  into  one 
pftroel,  and  have  a  general  name  given 
them^  which  helongB  equally  to  every  mdi- 
vidual  in  that  parcel  This  eomroon  imme 
miist  therefore  signify  thoee  attributes 
which  have  heen  obiHierved  to  be  coniuiom 
to  every  individual  m  that  parcel,  aiid  no- 
thing ulse. 

That  ftuch  general  words  may  answer 
their  intention,  all  that  lb  neeessary  is,  that 
those  who  us©  them  £»houkl  affix  the  same 
meaning  or  noticm^that  is,  the  same  con- 
ception to  theui.  The  common  meaning  is 
the  standard  by  wbieh  such  conception »  are 
formed,  and  they  are  said  to  be  tr^je  or 


*  Of  ati  iU  h  we  can  have  nn  adcquAtc  irtiaptirmtbn. 
A  urtVreriMili,  whni  T^m^t^tnl  ih  LmjAiriAtma^  It  no 
UmgPF  wScquiiet  no  iO"ii*j  a  univeruC  We  cinnot 
bAr«  Alt  imnpie  or  Knr»e»  Uiit onT^r  fil  ume  tnatrMuaL 
<if  fbftl  »]vciri     Wc  maty,  hnwpiFcr,  hnvf  a,  nmion  or 


false  neenrtUtig  as  they  agree  or  dka^re« 
with  it,  Thuis,  my  cotiception  of  fdony  u 
true  and  ju^t,  when  it  agreea  with  the 
meanitig  nf  that  word  in  the  taws  relating 
tn  it,  and  in  authors  who  undcrstaiid  the 
law.  Thj6  meaDing  of  the  word  in  the 
tldng  conceived  ;  and  that  meaning  is  the 
conception  afBxed  tu  it  by  tlioee  who  bt^t 
nndenstaitd  the  languaj^ 

An  individual  b  eKpressed  m  langiuM^ 
eitlier  by  a  pfuper  naijie,  or  by  a  ^ueral 
word  joined  to  such  circunXBtanccs  as  dia- 
tinguiftb  that  ludividual  fruui  all  others  ;  if 
it  is  untinown,  it  luay,  when  an  obj\H:t  of 
sens^  and  witJiin  reach ^  be  ^loiuted  out  to 
tlie  senses ;  when  beyeud  tlie  reach  of  tbo 
senses,  it  nmy  be  ascertained  by  a  deacHp^ 
tion,  which,  tliough  very  lu^iierfeet,  may  be 
trae,  and  sufBclent  to  distiuf^if^ti  it  from 
every  other  individual,  Heuce  it  18,  that^ 
in  speaking  of  individuals,  we  are  very  Littles 
in  (LiLng<^r  of  mistaking  the  uhJuL-t,  or  t^k- 
ing  one  individual  for  umi'ilii^r.     ^r^fiOjl 

Vot,  as  was  before  observed,  uur  e«H>cep> 
tion  of  them  is  always  inadequute  ftud  luine* 
They  are  the  creatures  of  Gud^  tiud  thcr^ 
arc  many  things  belonging  to  them  which  ^ 
wc  knou  not,,  and  which  cannot  be  deduct^ 
by  reasofriug  from  whkt  we  know-  They 
huLve  a  real  eMsc-ucCj  or  C4>n»tEtutii»u  vt 
nature,  from  whii^'h  all  their  c]ualit]t?s  fuvtM  i 
but  this  essence  atir  facnlties^  dn  jsoL  com^ 
prehend*  They  are  therefore  incapable  of 
definition ;  for  a  d<i'lioition  ought  lu  com- 
prehend the  wh<ik  nature  or  esiHSnoe  of  the 
thing  ileiined. 

Thus,  Westminster  Bridge  ^  an  indi- 
vidual ohjcet;  though  I  had  never  seen 
cir  beard  of  it  before,  if  I  aiu  only  mado 
to  conceive  that  it  is  a  bridge  from  West- 
minster over  the  Thames,  this  concept 
titin^  howev^er  Imperfeet,  is  true,  and  m 
sufficient  to  make  me  distinguish  it,  when 
it  is  mentioned,  from  every  other  object 
that  crisis.  The  arcliitect  may  have  an 
adeijuate  conception  of  its  structure,  which 
is  the  work  of  man  t  hut  of  the  mate  Hals, 
which  are  the  work  of  God,  no  man  haii  an 
adequate  canccption ;  and,  therefore,  ttiough 
the  object  may  be  described,  it  cannot  bo 
defined. 

Universalfl  are  si  way  b  expressed  by  gene- 
ral words  ;  and  all  the  words  of  language, 
except ing  proper  names,  are  genorml  wor&  ; 
they  are  the  signs  of  general  concep- 
tions, or  of  some  eireumdlance  reUtiiig 
to  them,  Theae  gener;il  conecptions  are 
formeii  for  the  purpose  of  laoj^uage  and 
reasoning;  and  the  object  from  ivbieh  they 
are  taken,  and  to  which  they  aj-c  intended 
to  agree,  is  the  concejititm  which  othor  men 
join  to  the  same  words;  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  adequate^  and  perfectly  agree  with 
the  thing  conceived  This  implit:-s  no  mons 
than  tluit  men  who  speak  tlic  same  languai^iv 

^  [307,  sasj 
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may  perfectly  agree    in  the  meaiiing  of 
many  general  words. 

Thus  mathematicianB  have  eonoeiyed 
what  they  call  a  plane  triangle.  They 
have  defined  it  accurately;  and,  when  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  plane  surface,  bounded 
by  three  right  lines,  I  have  both  a  true  and 
an  adequate  conoepUon  of  it  [S09]  There 
is  nothing  belonging  to  a  plane  triangle 
which  is  not  comprehended  in  thisoonception 
of  it,  or  deducible  from  it  by  just  reasoning. 
This  definition  expresses  the  whole  essence 
of  the  thing  defined,  as  every  just  definition 
ought  to  do ;  but  this  essence  is  only  what 
Mr  Locke  very  properly  calls  a  nominal 
essence ;  it  is  a  general  conception  formed 
by  the  mind,  and  joined  to  a  general  word 
as  its  sign. 

If  all  the  general  words  of  a  language  had 
a  precise  meaning,  and  were  peneoUy  ui- 
derstood,  as  mathematical  terms  are,  all 
verbal  disputes  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
men  would  never  seem  to  differ  in  opinion, 
but  when  they  differ  in  reality ;  but  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  meaning  of 
most  general  words  is  not  learned,  like  uiat 
of  mathematical  terms,  by  an  accurate 
definition,  but  by  the  experience  we  happen 
to  have,  by  hearing  them  used  in  conversa- 
tion. From  such  experience,  we  collect 
their  meaning  by  a  kind  of  induction ;  and, 
as  this  induction  is,  for  the  most  part,  lame 
and  imperfect,  it  happens  that  different  per- 
sons join  different  conceptions  to  the  same 
general  word;  and,  though  we  intend  to 
^ve  them  the  meuining  which  use,  the 
arbiter  of  langiiat^e,  has  put  upon  them, 
this  is  difiicult  to  find,  and  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken, even  by  the  candid  and  attentive. 
Hence,  in  innumerable  disputes,  men  do  not 
really  differ  in  their  judgments,  but  in  the 
way  of  expressing  them. 

Our  conceptions,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
of  'hree  kin(K  They  are  either  the  concep- 
tions of  individual  things,  the  creatures  of 
V  Grod ;  or  they  are  conceptions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  general  words ;  or  they  are  the  crea- 
tures of  our  own  imagination :  and  these 
different  kinds  have  different  properties, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

5.  Our  conception  of  things  may  bo  strong 
and  lively,  or  it  may  be  faint  and  hmguid  in 
all  degrees.  These  are  quaKties  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  our  conceptions,  though  we 
have  no  names  for  them  but  such  as  are 
analogical.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  such 
a  difference  in  his  conceptions,  and  finds  his 
lively  conceptions  most  agreeable,  when  the 
object  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give 
pain.     1370] 

Those  who  have  lively  conceptions,  com- 
monly express  them  in  a  lively  manner — 
that  IS,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  livelv 
conceptions  and  emotions  in  others-  Such 
persons  are  the  most  agreeable  companions 
[369-371] 


in  conversation,  and  the  most  acceptable  in 
their  writings. 

The  livelmeas  of  our  conceptions  proceeds 
from  different  causes*  Some  objects,  from 
their  own  nature,  or  from  accidental  asso- 
ciations,  are  apt  to  raise  strong  emotions  in 
the  mind.  Joy  and  hope,  ambition,  zeal, 
and  resentment,  tend  to  enliven  our  con- 
ceptions; disappointment,  disgrace,  grief, 
and  envy,  tend  rather  to  flatten  them.  Men 
of  keen  passions  are  commonly  lively  and 
agreeable  in  conversation  ;  and  dispassion- 
ate men  often  make  dull  companions.  Tliere 
is  in  some  men  a  natural  strengthiand  vigour 
of  mind  which  gives  strength  to  their  con- 
ceptions on  all  subjects,  and  in  all  the  occa- 
sional variations  of  temper. 

It  seems  eaifier  to  form  a  lively  concep- 
tion of  objects  that  are  fiuniliar,  than  of 
those  that  are  not ;  our  conceptions  of  visible 
objects  are  commonly  the  most  lively,  when 
other  circumstances,  are  equaL  Hence, 
poets  not  only  delight  in  the  description  of 
visible  objects,  but  find  means,  by  meta- 
phor, analogy,  and  allusion,  to  clothe  every 
object  they  describe  with  visible  qualities. 
The  lively  conception  of  these  makes  the 
object  appear,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes. 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism, 
has  shewn  of  what  importance  it  is  in 
works  of  taste,  to  give  to  objects  described, 
what  he  calls  ideal  pretence,*  To  produce 
this  in  the  mind,  is,  mdeed,  the  capital  aim 
of  poetical  and  rhetorical  description.  It 
carries  the  man,  as  it  were,  out  of  himself, 
and  makes  him  a  spectator  of  the  scene 
described.  This  ideal  presence  seems  to  me, 
to  be  nothing  else  but  a  lively  conception  of 
the  appearance  which  the  object  would  make 
if  really  present  to  the  eye.      [371  ] 

Abstract  and  general  conceptions  are 
never  lively,  though  they  may  be  distinct ; 
and,  therefore,  however  necessary  in  philo- 
Sfiphy,  seldom  enter  into  poetical  descrip- 
tion without  being  particularised  or  clothed 
in  some  visible  dress,  "f* 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  our 
conceptions  of  visible  objects  become  more 
lively  by  giving  them  motion,  and  more 
still  by  giving  them  life  and  intellectual 
qualities.  Hence,  in  poetry,  the  whole  crea- 
tion is  animated,  and  endowed  with  sense 
and  refiection. 

Imagination,  when  it  is  distinguished 
from  conception,  seems  to  me  to  signify 
one  species  of  conception  —to  wit,  the  oon- 


*  The  *E»4tSy%utt  "twrCvmeiu  ^mrrm^im,  0^if» 
EditAtwiiut  Vufanct,  of  the  ancient  Kbetoricians.— 
H. 

t  They  thua  oewe  to  be  aught  abstract  and  (fenerat, 
and  become  merdj  iDdirldual  rcpretenUilona.  In 
preeitc  language,  tbej  are  no  longer  fAumrmt  but 
pmrrmrfJirm)  no  \ongn  BespijUTe,  but  Arndkauungen  ; 
no  longer  nooofu  or  omeepte.  but  JuM^et.  lliewori 
•'  oarSadariMdT  ought  to  have  beea  individualited 
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eepUoii  of  visible  objeeta,*  Thus,  in  a 
nmLbetnfteleaL  propomtmn*  [  imafririG  the 
figure,  &iid  r  coiieeive  the  denial  1 4trtLtioii ; 
It  would  not^  I  Ihiaki  be  impfoper  la  «ay^ 
I  conceive  both ;  hul  it  would  imt  he  mt 
proper  tn  &i^,  I  imasrtne  the  (le«  ii* j  1 1  ^t  mti  an, 

&  O  urcoiiCKfptiuns  of  thhiifj^  iimy  lie  ^^It^j^rj^ 
djstioetf  atid  stendy;  or  thi>¥  nuy  be  ub- 
Bcure,  tii (list ill ct]  mid  ^\''nvering^  The  live. 
luieflA  of  our  eaiiciL''pt.i:on9  gtv€«  pjti;i3iirei, 
but  it  15  their  dLi^tiuetne^  nod  Aleadisieats 
th:it  en:iblti9  U5  to  judg^e  ri^ht*  &tid  to 
expreas  our  sentiun^nt!*  with  perspicuity. 

If  wtf  inf)uir6  into  the  cause,  why,  unon^ 
persona  fipeaktn;^  or  writing  on  the  same 
Buhject,  we  iind  in  one  so  tnach  darkuca^, 
in  another  so  mueh  pefftpicuity^  I  believe 
tbe  ebifff  exam  will  be  found  to  be,  fbsit 
out  hid  ii  distinct  and  Hto^dy  oonG#p> 
titm  of  whttt  he  satd  tuid  wrote,  and  the 
ulbef  hod  not.  Men  gtmeraily  find  meaDi 
to  ei, press  dtstinetly  what  they  have  ooq- 
eeivecl  distinctly,  Horace  obiservea,  that 
proper  words  epoziLaneoitBly  follov^  dlstiuct 
conceptions — **  Vmbaqne  prwliam  rem  non 
invilfi  $t^ftnntur,**  But  U  h  impossible 
that  a  man  tihonld  di^tiuctly  expre^  what 
he  haa  not  diistiuctly  coDcfeived*     [372] 

We  are  commouly  taught  that  perspicuity 
dept^oda  upon  a  pruper  ehoiee  of  words,  a 
proper  ptrdCture  of  i*entencr:4i,  aud  a  proper 
ori1*?r  ill  the  whole  conipositinn.  All  thi« 
k  very  true  ;  but  It  »appoecs  distinctness  in 
our  eniiceptiouft,  without  which  there  cAti 
be  neither  proprirty  in  our  words,  nor  m 
the  structure  of  our  seijtencea,  nor  in  <jur 
luetbod. 

Nay,  1  apprehend  tliat  indi«tinci  con* 
ceptiona  of  things  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  eauBOt  not  only  of  obficurity  in  writing 
and  speaktug,  but  of  error  in  judtjing* 

Mmt  not  they  who  concdve  thinjirH  in  the 
saiQe  Tna&neF  form  the  same  judgineni  of 
tbelr  aj^reementfi  and  diaagreetnenta  7  U 
it  poetubte  for  two  pep«ons  to  differ  with 
regard  to  the  eftncluftion  of  a  syHogiam  who 
have  the  Hame  otineeplion  of  the  premises  ? 

Some  persona  llnd  it  difficult  to  enter 
into  a  mntbematicat  demonstration.  I  be* 
heve  we  »ha1l  alwaya  find  the  reason  to  be, 
that  they  do  not  diatinctly  apprehend  it. 
A  man  cannot  be  convinced  by  what  he 
doe»  not  unlt^rstand.  On  the  other  hand, 
r  think  a  man  cannot  nndci^tand  a  de- 
tnenfitration  wttliout  aeeing  the  force  of  it, 
I  Fpeak  of  Sttch  donionstrations  aa  thoi§« 
of  Euclid,  where  every  step  is  net  down,  and 
nothing  left  to  be  snppHed  hy  the  reader. 


■  nil  lubi  .  ,t  morrrtilly 

I tPRt  on  Wll k >  Ml «j«>QU Att^ll y 

letwlivi,     lnf)jiinnaTi<M>  .- iy:r,  hi  i-mfutmnj 

iHittit  ftviiMtoif  frf  tnc  **tm,  u,  U'  iMinhTl  to  the 
_  .  .ntJtIlofl  tff  vMttlr  *4^J.«  t*,  f^'  rN>rlrw.  uiidf  r 
^  1S)^*  Nfiiricr  iMi|i;fit  tbv  tf^rm  atjihivhv  t4#  W  Ui«^ 
111  the  extciiiirr  tcniv  ef  umtirttimtt,— H. 


Sotnetimeft  oni  who  hai  fot  UKroogb  Hie 
first  four  books  of  Enclid*s  *'  EUBnticata,** 
and  flees  the  foree  of  the  deraomstivtioii^i 
flnds  dtflicoky  in  Ihe  Jifth.  Wliat  ia  t|ie 
reason  of  this  ?  You  inity  find,,  by  a  little 
converaatioii  wttb  him,  that  ht-  '■•■-'  -  •  % 
cle&r  and  steady  oocRx^ptioti  oE  "1 

of  the  terms  rtHatin^  to  llicfu.       '  ^  ',9 

termis  used  in  tbt.<  fifth  book  liave  btjootnt 
^miliar,  and  readily  e.vcito  in  his  miml  a 
clear  and  steady  c^JDception  of  thi^ir  tiiiAii- 
ing,  you  may  veuttire  to  affirm  that  he  will 
be  able  lo  understand  the  demonetrationa 
of  that  book,  and  to  em  th^  force  of  them^ 
[373] 

If  this  be  really  the  oasi^,  a«  it  seetns  to 
he,  it  leada  us  to  think  that  men  are  very 
much  upon  a  level  with  re^^d  t^  nert 
judgmeut,  when  we  take  thai  &«altx  VpMt 
from  the  appreheii»kiiL  or  conception  of  iim 
things  about  which  we  judge;  90  thait  a 
tound  judgment  Beems  to  be  the  uiae]Mbiabl« 
companion  of  a  dear  and  sh^dy  mnpreiiMl^ 
aion*  And  we  ought  not  to  eoiiaid«ip  llMBaa 
two  aii  tolenta,  of  which  the  one  umy  fall  to 
the  lot  af  one  man,  and  the  other  to  the  Jot 
of  another,  but  aa  talents  which  always  ga 
together. 

It  may,  however^  be  observed,  that  tome 
of  our  eoneeptiona  may  be  more  sub^rvieQt 
to  reasoning  than  pihera  which  ar«  ^equally 
clear  and  diatinct.  It  was  before  ohaervted, 
that  some  of  our  conceptioua  are  ^f  indi- 
vidual thin^'a,  others  of  tbbfs  genea^  and 
abstract.  1 1  may  happen  ilmt  a  mati  wbo 
has  very  clear  eoaeeptions  of  Ihiafa  in- 
dividuaiiy^  la  not  bo  liappy  in  tko^C  ^ 
thmgs  geoeml  and  abatraci*  And  tbii  I 
take  to  be  the  reason  why  we  find 
who  have  good  judgtuent  in  maitci^ 
common  life,  and  perhaps  good  talenta 
poetical  or  rbetoncal  oosupdailion,  wlin 
it  ves-y*  difficult  to  enter  into  ahe^ra«t 
oniiig. 

That  I  may  not  appear  aingnlar  in 
ting  men  bo  mueb  upon  a  level  in  point 
mere  judgment,  I  bi'g  Iwave  to  support  ilt| 
opinion  by  the  authority  of  two  very  T 
ing  men,  D^  Carl««  and  Ci^ff^ 
former^  in  his  dissertation  on  MetiMd^ 
presses  himself  to  thispurpoBe:^"  Nothin 
is  so  equally   distributed   among   men 
judgment,*  Wherefore,  it  seem f^  reason 
to  believe^  that  the  power  of  distingui&iitn 
what  is  true  from  what  is  fidse,  (wbieii  w5^ 
properly  call  judgmeut  or  right  reaiwui^)  m 
by  nature  equal  in  all  men  ;  and  th©«ffop8_ 
that  the  diversity  of  onr  opiniouK  docf«  no 
arise  from  one  pt^rson  beuig  ewdowetl  witj 
a  |i/reator  power  of  reason  tlum  anotheTj  I 
only  from  this,  that  we  do  not  k^ 


•  •»  iadttyrttnt,"  iwwi  menM^  In  (ho  Aitlltentl 
tjtuu  ftjinii«tipri,  1  c«rtiiDlt  4t  th^  tnDtnrkil,  U 
hamUon  my  t^y  of  the  Ftiiicli  DrlfinnJit  Imtf  If  1 
Fcootlfct  ATiflitf  n  (« lti««  U  btm  tmir^H. 
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thought  in  the  same  track,  nor  attend  to 
the  same  things.** 

Cicero,  in  his  third  book  "  De  Oratore,'* 
makes  this  obsenration — '*  It  ia  wonderful 
when  the  learned  and  unlearned  differ  so 
much  in  art,  how  little  they  differ  in  judg- 
nieut  For  art  being  derived  from  Nature, 
is  good  for  nothing,  unless  it  move  and 
delight  Nature."     [374] 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  article, 
it  follows,  that  it  is  so  far  in  our  power  to 
write  and  speak  perspicuously,  and  to  reason 
justly,  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  clear 
and  distinct  conceptions  of  the  subject  on 
which  we  Fpeak  or  reason.  And,  though 
Nature  hath  put  a  wide  difference  between 
one  man  and  another  in  this  respect,  yet 
that  it  is  in  a  very  considerable  degree  in 
our  power  to  have  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
hensions of  things  about  which  we  think 
and  reason,  cannot  be  ddubted. 

7.  It  has  been  observed  by  many  authors, 
that,  when  we  barely  conceive  any  object, 
the  ingredients  of  that  conceptinn  must 
either  be  things  with  which  we  were  before 
acquainted  by  some  other  original  power  of 
the  mind,  or  they  must  be  parts  or  attri- 
butes of  such  things.  Thus,  a  man  cannot 
conceive  coloun  if  he  never  saw,  nor  sounds 
if  he  never  heard.  If  a  man  had  not  a  con- 
science, he  could  not  conceive  what  is  meant 
by  moral  obligation,  or  by  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct. 

Fancy  may  combine  things  that  never 
were  combined  in  reality.  It  may  enlarge 
or  diminish,  multiply  or  divide,  compound 
and  fashion  the  objects  which  nature  pre- 
Bent8 ;  but  it  cannot,  by  the  utmost  effort 
of  tliat  creative  power  which  we  ascribe  to 
it,  bring  any  one  simple  ingredient  into  its 
productions  which  Nature  has  not  framed 
and  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  some 
other  faculty. 

This  Mr  Locke  has  expressed  as  beauti- 
fully as  justly.  The  dominion  of  man,  in 
this  little  world  of  his  own  undentanding, 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  great  world  of 
visible  things  ;  wherein  his  power,  however 
managed  by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials 
that  are  made  to  his  hand,  but  can  do  no- 
thing towards  making  the  least  particle  of 
matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  that  is 
already  in  being.  [37^]  The  same  inabUity 
will  every  one  fhid  in  himself,  to  fashion  in  his 
understanding  any  simple  idea  not  received 
by  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him. 

I  think  all  philosophers  agree  in  this  senti- 
ment. Mr  Hume,  indeed,  after  acknow. 
lodging  the  truth  of  the  principle  in  general, 
mentions  what  he  thinks  a  single  exception 
to  it — That  a  man,  who  had  seen  all  the 
shades  of  a  particular  colour  except  one, 
might  frame  in  his  mind  a  conception  of 
that  shade  which  he  never  saw.  I  think 
[374-376] 


this  is  not  an  exception  ;  because  a  parti- 
cular shade  of  a  colour  differs  not  specifically, 
but  only  in  degree,  from  other  shades  of  the 
same  colour. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  most 
simple  conceptions  are  not  those  which 
nature  immediately  presents  to  us.  When 
we  come  to  yean  of  undentanding,  we  have 
the  power  of  analysing  the  objects  of  nature, 
of  distinguishing  their  several  attributes 
and  relations,  of  conceiving  them  one  bj 
one,  and  of  giving  a  name  to  each,  whose 
meaning  extends  only  to  that  single  attri- 
bute or  relation  :  and  thus  our  most  simple 
conceptions  are  not  those  of  any  object  io 
nature,  but  of  some  single  attribute  or  rela- 
tion of  such  objects. 

Thus,  nature  presents  to  our  senses 
bodies  that  are  extended  in  three  dimensions, 
and  solid.  By  analysing  the  notion  we  have 
of  body  from  our  senses,  we  form  to  our- 
selves the  conceptions  of  extension,  solidity, 
space,  a  poitit,  a  line,  a  sur£Ace~all  which 
are  more  simple  corceptions  than  that  of  a 
body.  But  they  are  the  elements,  as  it 
were,  of  which  our  conception  of  a  body  is 
made  up,  and  into  which  it  may  be  analysed. 
This  power  of  analysing  objects  we  propose 
to  consider  particuhirly  in  another  place. 
It  is  only  mentioned  here,  that  what  is  said 
in  this  article  may  not  be  undentood  so  as 
to  be  inconsistent  with  it.     [376] 

8.  Though  our  conceptions  must  be  eon- 
fined  to  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  the 
last  article,  we  are  unconfined  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  those  ingredients. 
Here  we  may  pick  and  choose,  and  form 
an  endless  variety  of  combinations  and  com- 
positions, which  we  call  creatures  of  the 
imagination.  These  may  be  clearly  con- 
ceived, though  they  never  existed:  and, 
indeed,  everything  Uiat  is  made,  must  have 
been  conceived  before  it  was  made.  Every 
work  of  human  art,  and  every  plan  of  con- 
duct, whether  in  public  or  in  private  life, 
must  have  been  conceived  before  it  was 
brought  to  execution.  And  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking,  that  the  Almighty,  before  he 
created  the  universe  by  his  power,  had  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  whole  and  of  every 
part,  and  saw  it  to  be  good,  and  agreeable 
to  his  intention. 

It  is  the  business  of  man,  as  a  rational 
creature,  to  employ  this  unlimited  power  of 
conception,  for  planning  his  conduct  and 
enlarging  his  knowledge.  It  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  beings  endowed  with  reason  to 
act  by  a  preconceived  plan.  Brute  animals 
seem  either  to  want  this  power,  or  to  have 
it  in  a  very  low  degree.  They  are  moved 
by^  instinct,  habit,  appetite,  or  natural  affec- 
tion, according  as  these  principles  are  stirred 
by  the  present  occasion.  But  I  see  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  can  propose  to 
themselres  a  connected  plan  of  lue,  or  Ibnn 


an 
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fCBcnl  rvki  d  tnmdua.  Indeed,  ve 
tfaart  nasyU  tbefaamia  ■!««■,  to  ' 
God  faM  mma  tUii  pow,  bsIk  fittle  vae 
diL  Tbeyaet  vkLont  a|du,»tfac|w. 
aw  or  •pprriie  viarii  k  KAmigm  At  tLe 


S.  Tlie  iMt  fmfKTtj  I  dball  nacka  vt 
tJbs&odtr,  ii  U»k  vindi  if  iitiiTly  dii^ 
ti^fvaiws  it  fron  ercrr  rirhrr  power  «f  the 
BM ;  a&d  it  k,  thai  h  k  not  <SEfdo7i!d 
Mlrij  akiat  timiei  vliidi  have  rrinrrMnr 
I  CBB  eoBeevre  a  wmyni  bone  or  a  onstasr. 
'^j  azkd  aa  dktaesij  aa  I  caa  enwesre 
t  vbooB  I  hare  aen*  Nor  doea  tfak 
xiCaoD  iikdiDe  mr  jndzmoit  in 
tfaeleaatto  the  beikf  that  a'«ibj^  hc«ae 
or  a  eentaar  ercr  exkUid.     [377] 

It  k  BOC  ao  mish  the  other  operatioBB  of 
Thej  are  cn^lojed  ahoot  real 
lad  earnrvith  tfaem  the  bc£cf 
<f  their  ohiectiL  lll»eii  Ileel  pain,  I  am 
eonpeOad  to  beBeve  that  the  pain  that  I 
feel  faaaarealexktcDee.  UTien  1  pacritc 
aoj  external  objeet,  mj  belkf  of  the  real 
cairtenee  of  the  obyeet  k  ii  i  r  iiii  litU  When 
I  daMmeUr  remember  anr  erect,  tbcpocfa 
that  event  maj  wA.  nov  exist,  I  can  have 
BO  doabt  but  it  did  exiaL  That  eooMwiw- 
neai  vhiefa  ve  hare  «4  the  operaticui  of 
«ar  own  minde,  implies  a  belief  of  the  real 
rxkrteneeof  thoie  opetaOiona. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  powers  of  sensa- 
tion, of  pereeption,  of  memorr,  and  of  eon- 
aesousnese,  are  all  empkned  aoldy  ahoot 
object*  that  d^>  exist,  or  hare  existed.  Bat 
ecmeeption  k  often  employed  aboot  objeeu 
that  neither  do,  nor  did.  nor  w3I  exi^  Thk 
k  the  rery  nature  of  this  laroltr,  that  ita 
objeet,  thoajdi  distinctlj  eooeerred,  maj 
hare  no  exii^enee.  Sodi an  oliject  veeall 
a  creature  of  imaj^ination  ;  but  thk  creature 
Derer  was  created. 

That  we  maj  not  inqioae  opon  oorselTes 
in  thk  matter,  we  most  Aimtiti^iA  between 
that  act  or  operation  of  the  mind,  which  we 
call  eoneeiring  an  obfeci,  aud  the  objict 
which  we  eonceire.  When  we  coneeiTe 
an jthing,  there  k  a  real  act  or  operstion  of 
the  mind.  Of  thk  we  are  eooadoaa,  aud 
can  hare  no  doubt  of  iu  existence.  Bat 
erery  auch  act  most  hare  an  object  ;*  for  he 
that  coneeiTes  most  eoneeiTe  aomething. 
Soppoae  he  ooneeires  a  eentanr,  he  may 
hare  a  distinct  conception  of  this  object, 
though  no  centaur  erer  existed 

I  am  afrsid  that,  to  those  who  are  unac- 
qnaiuted  whh  the  doctrine  of  philosophers 
uptm  this  subject,  I  shall  appear  in  a  rcfrr 
ridiculous  ligl:t,  for  inskting  upon  a  poiii't 
sr>  very  evuieut  as  that  men  may  tarely 
conofive  things  that  nerer  existed  They 
will  Imrdly  believe  tltat  auy  man  in  bk  wits 
•rer  dnibted  of  it.      Indeed,  I  know  no 

•  IM  btiom,p.  am.  and  NoU  P^H. 


inah  mcreeridtttothe 
Ur  the  expennee  of 
aiahotity  of  phikmoffcT, 
«f  i;«aes  it,  aa  I  think 
to  trai  that  aothovitT 
10  a2tes>d  latkntli  to  wha< 
SBn«t  of  it.     [371] 


CHAPTER  IL 


The  theory  of  ideM  faaa 
the  ccaieeptioB  of  obfeetswaa  wcflaa  to  per- 
ception and  meuMJii.  Peihapa  it  vifl  ha 
iiisoiae  to  the  reader,  aa  it  k  to  the  writer, 
to  retnm  to  that  aal^ecl,  after  so  maefa  haa 
been  said  upon  k;  bat  its  appSeatka  to  the 
eDoeeptka  of  oljeeia.  which  eoold  not  pro- 
pcriy  hare  been  uiirwlacrd  before^  grvca  n 
more  eompteheMve  riew  of  it,  and  of  the 
prejndieea  which  hare  led  phikaofhers  so 
unanimoaBly  mto  iL 

There  are  two  prejnoees  which  "^^i*  to 
me  to  hare  gircarise  to  the  theory  of  adeaa 
in  all  the  razioos  foms  in  which  it  haa  ap- 
peared in  the  coone  of  ahow  two  thoasand 
years ;  and,  thooch  they  hare  no  anpport 
from  the  natural  dirtatea  cf  our  frcaUiea, 
or  from  atScntiTe  re6ection  opon  their  oper- 
ations, they  are  prejodieea  wliich  thoae  who 
Epecnkte  upon  tfak  snbject  are  rery  apt  to 
bie  led  into  by  analogy. 

Tbe>n/ is—That,  in  an  the  operatkna  of 
the  nndentanding,  there  most  be  aonse  im- 
mrdktf  intereoarae  between  the  mind  and 
ita  object,  so  that  the  one  may  act  opon  the 
other.  The  teeumd,  That,  in  all  the  opera- 
tiona  of  understanding,  there  moat  be  an 
oliject  of  thoi^t,  whidi  reaDy  exkts  while 
wc  think  of  it ;  or,  j 
hare  expreaaed  it,  that  which  k  not  4 
be  intdligible. 

Had  philoaopbers  peiceired  that  theeeam 
prejodieea  grounded  only  opon  analogical 
reasoning,  wc  had  nerer  heard  of  ideas  in 
thephikwiphkalaenseofthatwoid.  [37»1 

The/r»f  of  theae  princ^lea  haa  led  pUlo- 
sofrfiers  to  think  that,  aa  the 
objeeu  of  sense  are  too  remote  to  1 
the  mind  imipediately,  there  mart  be  1 
image  or  shadow  of  them  that  k  prBaent  to 
the  mind,  and  k  the  immrdkte  objeei  of 
pereeption.  Tliat  there  k  sndi  an  f 
diate  object  of  perception, 
the  external  object,  Ims  been  resy  1 
mously  held  by  philosophers,  though  they 
ba^e  differed   Uiucb  about  the  name^  the 


*  llie  r<nder  win  brar  in  irhid  what  kai  bssa 
almdj  Mid  of  tfe  limited  mesDliy  afftacbed  bf 
B«id  to  the  tenn  /dtu,  vis..  Mmdliias  In,  or  pi  mot 
to  the  mind,  tmt  not  a  mere  modifiestion  of  tbe 
mimi — and  his  rrmr  in  nipfioMiHr  thai  all  paUnaoBfcfw 
admitu  d  this  crude  bvuiUMwa.     See  Notes  B,  C.  JL 
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nnture,  and  the  origiD  of  tiioed  umneduLia 

We  Imve  couBidered  what  hais  be«ii  Haid  In 
the  atipport  of  thi^  prLncj(>ie,  Essaj  H.  chup* 
14,  to  which  the  r^d^r  b  referred,  to 
prevent  reptilioii. 

I  flh&U  only  add  to  whftt  ia  then?  ^atd, 
Thftt  there  Appenri  do  ah^idow  of  re&aoti 
why  the  mind  muit  Imve  i^n  objuct  imnie^ 
ilUtely  prci§«at  to  it  lu  list  int^llcsctu^l  oper-' 
jitietiB^  Aay  more  thoa  m  ita  afiTections  nud 
pi&aiorts.  FliUotophera  have  imt  iwd  thi^t 
idetia  ftre  the  immedE&te  ebjeete  of  love  or 
i^fledtmeQt,  of  esteem  or  diaapprobatiOD. 
It  Ifl,  I  think,  acknowledgod,  thnt  persons 
a&d  uot  ide&S;^  are  the  immedJuUe  ohjectft  of 
thoi^e  iiLffeelioiiH  ;  pereoiui,  who  are  «s  far 
from  being  Lmmedm£?1j  present  totbemiod 
a»  other  extern ii(  objects,  and,  tfomethuea, 
persons  wbo  have  now  nu  ^JEiKtenco,  in  thui 
world  at  least,  aud  who  can  neither  aet 
upon  the  mind,  nor  be  acted  upon  by  it. 

The  iti'und  prineiplc,  which  I  conceive 
te  be  like  wise  a  prejudicer  of  philosopheraj 
grounded  upon  analogy^  is  now  to  be 
ixmsirleretl. 

It  eoutmdicta  directly  what  was  laid  down 
Iq  the  hut  article  of  the  preceding:  chapter 
^— lo  wit,  that  we  may  liave  a  diatinet  con* 
eeption  of  thing^i  which  never  existed,  Thia 
is  iindoubtedly  the  ecimmon  belief  of  tho^ 
who  havu  not  l)een  iimtmcted  In  philosophy  \ 
and  they  will  think  it  a*  ridlculuua  to  defend 
it  by  reoscining^  as  to  op|iow  it.     [3001 

The  philosopher  aaye,  Though  tJiero 
may  be  a  remote  object  whieh  does  not  ex* 
iflt,  there  ratjst  be  an  immediate  object 
which  really  exists ;  for  that  which  ia  not, 
caimot  he  an  object  of  thonght.  The  ide^ 
nmiJt  be  perceived  by  the  mind,  and,  jf  it 
does  not  exist  there,  there  can  be  no  per* 
oeption  of  it,  no  opemtion  of  the  mind 
»boutit,* 

Thia  principle  deeerree  the  more  to  be 
«£aminod,  becauie  the  other  before  men- 
lidll«d  depends  upon  it ;  for,  although  the 
kit  mftgr  be  trne^  eiren  if  the  hnit  was  f^Lbe, 
^et,  if  the  kflt  be  not  true,  neither  can  the 
first.  If  we  can  coucei%'e  objects  which 
have  DO  e^tence^  it  follows  that  there  nmy 
be  objecta  of  thought  which  neither  act  upou 
tlie  mind  J  nor  are  acted  upon  by  it ;  becanse 
that  which  has  no  exiBtence  can  neither  aet 
nor  he  acted  upon* 

It  is  by  these  principles  tlmt  philosophers 
have  been  led  to  think  that,  in  every  act  of 
memory  and  of  conception,  o^  well  aa  of 
perception r  there  are  two  objects — the 
one,  the  immediate  object^  the  Idua,  the 
speeiesj  the  form  ;  the  other,  the  mediate 
or  external  ob|«;t-    The  vid^  know  vnly 


|.«IK,  kj,  tiuie  t  i  p,  tie,  a,  uetr  1 1  iud  n^At  B. 


of  one  object,  which,  in  perceptioti,  iaaomd" 
thing  external  that  exiatB  \  in  memory^ 
Homethiug  that  did  exbt ;  and,  in  concep* 
tioQ,  may  be  sometlnng  that  nevtr  exited.* 
But  the  immediate  object  of  the  philo- 
sophorB,  the  idea,  is  said  to  exist,  and  to  be 
perceived  in  &U  ihese  operatnons. 

These  prinoipiea  have  not  only  led  phihv 
sophers  to  aplit  objects  Into  two,  where 
others  can  find  but  ooe,  hDt  likewise  have 
led  them  to  reduce  the  three  operations  now 
mentioned  to  one,  making  memory  and  con- 
ception, as  well  aa  perception,  to  he  the  per- 
ception of  ideas.  But  nothing  appears  more 
evident  to  the  vulgar^  than  thai  what  ie 
ouiy  remembered,  or  only  conceived,  is  not 
|ierceived  i  and,  to  apeak  of  the  peroeptionB 
of  memory,  appears  to  them  aa  absurd  as 
to  speiUc  of  the  hearinj^  of  sight.     {'M\\ 

In  a  word,  these  two  principles  carry  us 
into  the  whole  philosophical  theory  of  ideas^ 
and  fumtuh  every  argument  that  ever  wfts 
ysed  for  their  existenf^iL  If  they  are  trtiei 
tlLat  system  must  be  admitted  with  all  ita 
consequeiices.  If  they  are  only  ptejudices, 
grounded  upon  analogical  reasoning,  the 
whole  system  must  fall  to  the  ground  with 
them. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importaDce  to  timfie 
thoee  principles,  as  fjLr  as  we  are  abl^  to 
their  origm,  and  to  see,  if  possible,  whether 
they  have  any  just  foundation  in  reason,  or 
"H  iiether  they  are  rash  condtistons,  drawn 
from  a  suppoiged  analogy  between  matter 
and  mind, 

Tljc  unJc&roed,  who  are  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  nature,  mud  expreev  what  they 
are  oonscJoua  of  concerning  the  operations 
of  tlieir  own  mind,  believe  that  the  object 
which  tliey  distinctly  pcrt'cive  certainly 
existfi ;  that  the  object  ^hich  they  distinctly 
renvember  certainly  did  exist,  but  now  may 
not  i  but  as  to  thinjra  that  are  burely  ©on* 
ceived,  they  know  that  they  can  concoivoi 
thousand  things  that  never  exiiited,  and  thlt 
the  bore  conception  of  a  tUiog  does  not  SO 
much  as  afford  a  presuinption  nf  its  exist- 
ence* They  give  themselves  no  trouble  to 
know  how  these  opeT^tiona  %x^  pedbemcd,  or 
to  account  for  them  iioni  g«iiemi  principles. 

But  phUoeopheri,  who  wish  to  diioov«r 
the  imuses  of  things^  and  to  accoont  for 
these  of^erationa  of  mind,  observing  that  in 
other  ojieratiouB  there  most  be  not  only  an 
agent,  but  something  to  act  upon,  have 
been  led  b^  analogy  to  conclude  that  it 
must  be  so  in  the  operations  of  the  mind 

The  relation  b«lween  the  mind  and  its 
conceptions  beari  m  very  stroog  and  obvious 
analogy  to  the  relation  between  a  man  and 
his  work.  Every  soheme  he  forma,  every 
dlaedvery  he  makea  by  his  reasoning  |K>wer% 
is  vety  properly  called  the  work  of  ms  mind. 
These  worlcs  of  the  mind  are  wometimea 
#  Ssenfenci^m  iJiteediag  iwic^^H. 
911 
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gRttI  md  impcrrtant  worin,  utd  dmw  the 
mttendon  and  admimtion  r^f  mrn.     [383] 

it  h  ihe  province  of  the  phihsopher  Co 
confitdep  how  auch  works  of  tbe  mind  uee 
prodfaoad,  and  cif  what  matertalii  the/  are 
enmpoae^  fJe  calk  Ihe  materials  ideait 
Tilers  nmsl  therefore  be  ideea,  which  tbe 
miad  can  artacgO'  and  form  ^ into  a  rv^lar 
stroeture.  Eveiythiiig  thai  b  produood, 
must  be  produced  of  sonivtbiDg ;  and  from 
nothing,  nothmg  can  be  produced. 

Same  ao^h  reasoning  aa  thli  seema  lo  me 
to  have  given  the  first  rise  to  the  phlloeo- 
phitaJ  notiana  of  idea&  Those  notioDfl  were 
formed  into  a  a^rsteni  by  the  Pnhngorauii^ 
iwo  tbonaaod  jfarn  ago ;  and  thia  system 
Has  adoipted  by  Plato,  and  emheltiflbed  ^ilh 
all  tbe  powert  of  a  £ne  atid  lofty  imagine* 
lion,  I  etiall,  in  eompUanoe  with  cufitom^ 
eaU  it  the  PUitoriic  syatem  of  ideaa^  though 
in  reality  it  nnna  tlio  Utrcntion  of  tbe  Pytha- 
gorean B4;hoDT,  • 

The  moat  arduoqa  question  whidi  em- 
pkgred  the  wit^  of  nteti  in  the  infancy  of 
the  GreotAU  philosophy  waa — What  was  the 
odgin  of  the  world  F^^ — from  wliat  priiieipleg 
ttnd  aaasn  did  it  proceed  ?  To  this  i|  tic«. 
tion  very  different  answera  were  given  in 
the  diObrent  achoolt.  3Io6t  of  ihein  appear 
to  us  very  ri^culona.  The  Fythagoreana, 
howevej',  judged,  rety  rationally,  Sma  tbio 
oirder  attd  beLuty  of  the  univene,  that  it 
ttiiiat  b#  ihe  workmanship  of  an  eternal,  in- 
tet%eDt,  and  good  heiti^  i  and  therefore 
Ihey  concluded  the  Deity  to  be  on0  fint 
pcinolpte  or  caiii?e  of  the  universis 

But  they  conceived  there  moai,  be  more. 
The  universe  nmst  b<[>  mado  of  ■oaiething. 
Every  workraiin  must  have  maiertak  to 
work  upon.  That  the  worM  iihould  be  made 
ont  of  nothttkg  seemed  tu  them  absurd^  be- 
oaiiie  eveiythiDg  that  ia  made  ntyat  be  made 
of  aomethiJig. 

KulTitr  Tctn  «  uihllo  etgni  dltkniiut  unquaiA.—  Luc  v^ 
De  nibiht  nliU],  in  nrhiiliuiii  uil  p^cie  TVvetli.»Fk«B» 

Thb  maxim  never  was  brtiught  into  doubt  i 
©ven  in  Cicero's  time  it  eontiniicnl  fo  be 
held  by  all  phikwmher&  [3^]  What 
natural  philcHKmber  (eaya  that  aothor  in  his 
eoooitd  book  of  Divmatlon)  ever  naecrted 
that  anything  eould  take  it«  rise  from 
nothing,  or  be  reduced  to  nothing  ?  Bo- 
Oinae  men  mwt  have  nrnteHats  to  «^ork 
upon,  they  concluded  it  mut^t  ho  bo  with 
tbe  Deity.  Thb  wita  reason iii^  from  analogy. 
From  this  it  followed,  that  an  eternal 
uncreated  matter  wns  another  Brst  prin- 
ciple of  the  uni V  ersp.  But  this  ma  ttv  r  t  h  ey 
believad  bad  no  form  »or  quality*     It  woa 


'  tdfiu  fu  tt0  riatfUoV*  Ami  fdeu  Iti  Ibr  moitrrn 

or  no  tnalctgy  to  rtch  nmtir.    *w  atwrc,  tv  #»*,  ji. 
tiot«i  ♦  4  i  p,  SEB^t,  noii  •  j  |v  nBW*  b  r»of«  •— H. 


the  aame  with  the  mai^a  pHma  or  flnil 
tnatler  of  AjistotJo,  wbo  bofft»wedl' 
of  hiA  philoeophy  mm  bh  |^ 

To  us  it  eeema  moft  r»cio«ud  to 
that  the  Deity  created  mait^r  with  Ita  i|na- 
IttieJS  than  that  the  matter  of  the  qnivei^e 
ihould  be  eternal  and  eelf^iti«t#?iif.  But 
ao  strong  waa  the  prejudice  <il  tln^  aticient 
philovopbera  sgainst  what  we  call  crealitio, 
thai  Ihey  ralber  chose  lo  tiave  reconnfe  to 
this  etenial  and  nninteUigible  matter,  thai 
the  Deity  might  have  xoatenala  to  worli 
upon^ 

The  same  analogy  which  led  tliem  tn 
think  that  there  must  be  en  eternal  mnticr  of 
which  the  world  was  made,  led  ihe'tn  alao 
to  conclude  tlmt  there  muKi  be  j^n  ftemal 
pattern  or  model  according:  to  which  it  was 
made.  Works  of  deslgti  and  art  muiel  b^ 
distinctly  Cfinceived  before  ihey  uf^  mndifr 
The  Deity,  &&  an  inu41igrtit  Being,  about 
to  execute  a  work  of  peKeet  bcanly  aj»d 
regularity,  must  have  had  a  dbtlnct  con- 
ception of  his  work  befor*  it  was  oiadev 
This  appears  very  ratiouaL 

But  this  conception,  being  tbe  wwHi  of 
tlie  Divine  intetlcct,  Bomething  must  have 
existed  OS  its  ohjecL  This  could  only  tse 
ideas,  which  are  the  proper  and  iuunieiKiate 
object  of  intellecL     [  S84  ] 

Frmm  Ihia  inv^tigation  of  the  principles 
or  eaoeei  of  the  universe,  those  philoeo- 
phera  concluded  them  to  he  three  iu  number 
—  to  wit,  an  eternal  malter  as  tbe  tnateriat 
eanae^  eternal  ideal  aa  tbe  model  or  «qteni- 
plary  cause,  and  an  elevital  intellfgenliBM 
ae  the  efficient  catiie. 

As  to  the  nature  of  those  etermJ  tdofts, 
tlie  philoeophera  of  that  sect  aaorlbed  Co 
thcto  the  nio£t  nui^iifieciit  attrihtiteit 
They  were  immntable  itnd  uncreatctl  i*  the 
object  of  the  Divine  intellect  hefo;«  the 
world  wsa  made ;  and  the  only  object  of 
intelle^  and  of  science  to  all  inleUijr*fni 
beings.  As  far  aa  intellect  »  snperii>r  in 
sense,  to  Ut  are  ideaa  superior  to  all  tlie 
objects  of  fieuf  e.  The  objects  of  eenive 
b^ing  In  a  eonntant  flux,  cannot  properly 
ho  Mild  to  ext^t.  Ideas  are  the  Ihinj^ 
which  have  a  real  and  permant^'nt  estbi- 
ence.  They  are  as  various  as  the  speeiee  of 
thingPi,  tliere  being  one  idea  of  every  qie- 
cicA,  but  none  fif  individual&r  The  ide*  ia 
the  essence  of  the  species^  and  exkted  be* 
fore  any  of  the  species  was  madie.  Il  b 
entire  in  every  individual  of  the  vpet^a^ 
without  being  either  divided  or  multiplied. 

In  our  preeent  state,  we  have  but  an 
impurfect  concf^tion  of  the  eternal  uhma  ; 
but  it  is  the  higne»t  feUdly  and  perfection 
of  men  to  be  able  to  ootitempkte  theni. 

•  wtitthtr,  tn  the  Ptititilc  fffteai,  lAtm  ire,  nr 
■TV  nut,  iii«|«}]«iKlrtil  of  iJia  Dt^j,  I  tttm  ilMmlf 
f tittHi,  II,  imil  slwiyt  hM  tsuen,  a  pupm*  yixMffa,- 
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While  we  are  in  this  prison  of  the  body, 
sense,  as  a  dead  weight,  bears  us  down 
from  the  contempUtiou  of  the  intellectual 
objects ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  due  purifica- 
tion of  the  soul,  and  abstraction  from  sense, 
that  the  intellectual  eye  is  opened,  and  that 
we  are  enabled  to  mount  upon  the  wings  of 
intellect  to  the  celestial  world  of  ideas. 

Such  was  the  most  ancient  system  con- 
cerning ideas,  of  which  we  haye  any  account 
And,  however  different  from  the  modem, 
it  appears  to  be  built  upon  the  prejudices 
we  have  mentioned— to  wit,  that  in  eveir 
operation  there  must  be  soniething  to  work 
upon;  and  that  even  in  conception  there 
must  be  an  object  which  rnlly  exists. 
[385] 

For,  if  those  ancient  philosophers  had 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Deity  could 
operate  without  materials  in  the  formation 
of  the  world,  and  that  he  could  conceive 
the  plan  of  it  without  a  model,  they  could 
have  seen  no  reason  to  make  matter  and 
ideas  eternal  and  necessarily  existent  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  the  Deity  nimself. 

Whether  they  believed  that  the  ideas 
were  not  only  eternal,  but  eternally,  and 
without  a  cause,  arranged  in  that  beautiful 
and  perfect  order  which  they  ascribe  to  this 
intelligible  world  of  ideas,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  system :  for,  if  the  Deity 
could  not  conceive  the  phw  of  the  world 
which  he  made,  without  a  model  which 
really  existed,  that  model  could  not  be  his 
work,  nor  contrived  by  his  wisdom ;  for,  if 
he  made  it,  he  must  have  conceived  it 
before  it  was  made ;  it  must  therefore  have 
existed  in  all  its  beauty  and  order  inde- 
pendent of  the  Deity;  and  this  I  think 
they  acknowledged,  by  making  the  model 
and  the  matter  of  this  world,  first  princi- 
ples, no  less  than  the  Deity. 

If  the  Phktonic  system  be  thus  understood, 
(and  I  do  not  see  now  it  can  hang  together 
otherwise,)  it  leads  to  two  consequences 
that  are  unfavourable  to  it. 

First,  Nothing  is  left  to  the  Maker  of 
this  world  but  the  skill  to  work  after  a 
model  The  model  had  all  the  perfection 
and  beauty  that  appears  in  the  copy,  and 
the  Deity  had  only  to  copy  after  a  pattern 
that  existed  independent  of  him.  Indeed, 
the  copy,  if  we  believe  those  philosophers. 
Calls  very  far  short  of  the  original ;  but  this 
they  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  the  refracto- 
riness of  matter  of  which  it  was  made. 

Secondly,  If  the  world  of  ideas,  without 
being  the  work  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good 
intelligent  being,  could  have  so  much  beauty 
and  perfection,  how  can  we  infer  from  the 
beauty  and  order  of  this  world,  which  is 
but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  other,  that  it 
must  have  been  made  by  a  perfectly  wise 
and  good  being  ?  (386]  The  force  of  this 
[385-387] 


reasoning,  from  the  beauty  and  order  of  th« 
universe,  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  wise 
being,  which  appears  invincible  to  every 
can<yd  mind,  and  appeared  so  to  those 
ancient  philosophers,  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  ideas,  of  greater  perfection  and 
beanty,  which  never  was  maoe.  Or,  if  the 
reasoning  be  eood,  it  will  apply  to  the  world 
of  ideas,  whitui  must,  of  consequence,  hava 
been  made  by  a  wise  and  good  intelligent 
being,  and  must  have  been  conceived  bdore 
it  was  made. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  all  that 
is  mysterious  and  unintelligible  in  the  Pla^ 
tonic  ideas,  arises  from  attributing  existence 
to  them.  Take  away  this  one  attribu^,  all 
the  rest,  however  pompously  expressed, 
are  easily  admitted  and  understood. 

What  is  a  PUtonic  idea?  It  is  the 
essence  of  a  species.  It  is  the  exemplar,  the 
model,  according  to  which  all  the  individuals 
of  that  species  are  made.  It  is  entire  in 
every  individual  of  the  q>ecies,  without  be- 
ing multiplied  or  divided.  It  was  an  object 
of  the  divine  intellect  from  eternity,  and  h  an 
object  of  contemplation  and  of  science  to 
every  intelligent  being.  It  is  eternal,  im* 
mutable,  and  uncreated ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
it  not  only  exists,  but  has  a  more  real  and 
permanent  existence  than  anything  that 
ever  God  made. 

Take  this  description  altogether,  and  it 
would  require  an  CEdipus  to  unxiddle  it. 
But  take  away  the  last  fuurt  of  it,  and  no- 
thing is  more  easy.  It  is  easy  to  find  five 
hundred  things  which  answer  to  every 
article  in  the  ^tescription  except  the  last. 

Take,  for  an  instance,  the  nature  of  a 
circle,  as  it  is  defined  by  Euclid— an  object 
which  every  intelligent  being  may  conceive 
distinctly,  uioush  no  circle  h^  ever  existed ; 
it  is  the  exempUr,  the  model,  according  to 
which  all  the  individual  figures  of  that 
species  that  ever  existed  were  made ;  for 
they  are  all  made  according  to  the  nature  of  a 
circle.  [387]  It  kb  entire  m  every  individual 
of  the  species,  without  being  multiplied  or 
divided.  For  every  circle  is  an  entire 
circle ;  and  all  circles,  in  as  far  as  they  are 
circles,  have  one  and  the  same  nature.  It 
was  an  object  of  the  divine  intellect  from 
all  eternity,  and  may  be  an  object  of  con- 
templation and  of  science  to  every  intelli- 
gent being.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  species, 
and,  like  all  other  essences,  it  is  eternal, 
immutable,  and  uncreated.  This  means 
no  more  but  that  a  circle  alwa^  was  a 
circle,  and  can  never  be  anythmg  but  a 
circle.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  thing, 
and  not  any  act  of  creating  power,  that 
makes  a  circle  to  be  a  drde. 

The  nature  of  every  species,  whether  ol 
substance,  of  quality,  or  of  relation,  and  in 
general  everything  which  the  andents  called 
9bS 
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an  univenal,  ai:swer8  to  the  description  of 
a  Platonic  idea,  if  in  that  description  yon 
leave  out  the  attribute  of  existence. 

If  we  believe  that  no  species  of  things 
could  be  conceived  bj  the  Almighty  with- 
out a  model  that  really  existed,  we  most  go 
back  to  the  Platonic  system,  however  mys- 
terious.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Deity 
could  have  a  distinct  conception  of  things 
whi"h  did  not  exist,  and  that  other  intelligent 
beings  may  conceive  objects  which  do  not 
•<ist,  the  system  has  no  better  foundation 
than  this  prejudice,  that  the  operations  of 
mind  must  be  like  those  of  the  body. 

Aristotle  rejected  the  ideas  of  his  master 
Plato  as  visionary;  but  he  retained  the 
prejudice  that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  there- 
fore substituted  something  in  their  place, 
but  under  a  different  name,*  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent origin. 

He  called  the  objects  of  intellect,  intdli- 
eible  species;  those  of  the  memory  and 
muigination,  phantasms ;  and  those  of  the 
senses,  sensible  species.  This  change  of  the 
name*  was  indeed  very  small ;  for  the  Greek 
word  of  Aristotle  [<^]  whidi  we  translate 
tj)€cie»  or  formy  is  so  near  to  the  Greek 
^ord  id^a,  both  in  its  sound  and  significa- 
tion, that,  from  their  etymology,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  give  them  different  meanings. 
[388]  Both  are  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
which  signifies  to  see,  and  both  may  signify  a 
vision  or  appearance  to  the  eye.  Cicero,  who 
understood  Greek  well,  often  translates  the 
Greek  word  iiea  by  the  Latin  word  visi<K 
But  both  words  being  used  as  terms  of  art — 
one  in  the  PUtonic  system,  the  other  in  the 
Peripatetic — the  Latin  writers  generally 
borrowed  the  Greek  word  idea  to  express  the 
Platonic  notion,  and  transUted  Aristotle*s 
word,  by  the  words  species  or  forma  ;  and  in 
this  they  have  been  followed  in  the  modem 
languages.* 

Those  forms  or  species  were  called  intelli- 
gible, to  distinguish  them  from  sensible 
species,  which  Aristotle  held  to  be  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  sense. 

He  thought  that  the  sensible  species  come 
from  the  external  object,  and  defined  a  eente 
to  be  that  which  has  the  capacity  to  receive 
the  form  of  sensible  things  without  the  mat- 
ter ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  a  seal  with- 
out any  of  the  matter  of  it  In  like  manner, 
he  thought  that  the  intellect  receives  the 
forms  of  things  intelligible;  and  he  callsit' 
the  place  of  forms. 


*  Keid  Menu  not  aware  that  Plato,  aod  Arlttotle 
in  relation  to  Plato,  cnplojetl  the  terms  i7^  and 
tUm  almoat  as  convertible.  In  fact,  the  latter  usually 
eontwts  the  ideal  theory  of  the  t'ormer  t>7  the  name 
cf  J^«f  — e. «..  rk  ijJn  x**i^***  «<iT/r^uMri«  y«(  Ipt. 
M.  Cousin,  in  a  learned  and  ingenious  paper  of  his 
*•  Nouveaux  FragmenU,"  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  t'lato  did  nut  apply  the  two  terms  indiflbrenrly ; 
•Ad  the  aaate  has  been  attempted  by  Richfer.  But 
po  many  eaoeptkmf  must  be  admittiMl,  that.  ai>i  ft. 
reiitly,  no  determinate  rule  can  be  established.—  H. 


I  take  it  to  have  been  the  opinioo  of  Aris- 
totle, that  the  intelligible  forms  in  the  hu- 
man intellect  are  doived  from  the  sensible 
by  abstraction,  and  other  operations  of  ths 
mind  itself.  As  to  the  intdiigiUe  forms  in 
the  divine  iutelkot,  thej  must  hare  had 
another  origin  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  gives  any  opinion  about  them.  He  eow 
tainly  maintained,  however,  that  there  is  no 
intellection  without  intdl^^iblA  species;* 
no  memory  or  imaginatimi  witboot  phan- 
tasms; no  perception  without  sensible 
species.  Treating  of  memory,  he  proposes 
a  difficulty,  and  endeavours  to  resolve  it  — 
how  a  phantasm,  that  is  a  present  object  in 
the  mind,  should  represent  a  thing  that  is 
past     [389] 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears  that  the  Per- 
ipatetic system  of  species  and  phantasms^ 
as  well  as  the  Platonic  sptem  of  ideas,  is 
grounded  upon  this  prinaple,  that  in  everj 
kind  of  thought  there  must  he  some  «>bject 
that  really  exists ;  in  every  <^)eration  of  the 
mind,  somethmg  to  work  npon.  Whether 
this  immediate  object  be  caDed  an  idea  with 
PhUo,*!*  or  a  phantasm  or  species  with  Aris- 
totle— whether  it  be  eternal  and  nnereated, 
or  produced  by  the  impressions  of  external 
objects — is  of  no  consequence  in  the  pre- 
sent argument.  In  both  systems,  it  was 
thought  impossible  that  the  Deity  oonkl 
make  the  worid  without  matter  to  work 
upon ;  in  both,  it  was  thought  impossible 
that  an  intelligent  Being  oonld  < 
anything  that  did  not  exist,  but  by  i 
of  a  model  that  really  existed 

The  philosophers' of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  commonly  called  the  latter  Plato- 
nists,  conceived  the  eternal  ideas  of  things 
to  be  in  the  Divine  intellect,  and  thereby 
avoided  the  absurdity  of  making  them  a 
principle  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  Deity ;  but  still  they  held  them  to  exist 
really  in  the  Divine  mind  as  the  objeets  of 
conception,  and  as  the  patterns  and  arche- 
types of  things  that  are  made. 

Modem  philosophers,  still  persoaded  that 
of  every  thought  there  must  be  an  inmie- 
diate  object  that  really  exists,  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  distinguish  by  dif- 
ferent names  the  immediate  objects  of  in- 
tellect, of  imagination,  and  of  the  senses^ 
but  have  given  the  common  name  of  tdSM 
to  them  aU. 

Whether  these  ideas  be  in  the  sensoriumy 
or  in  the  mind,  or  partly  in  the  one  and 
partly  in  the  other;  whether  they  exist 
when  they  are  not  perceived,  or  only  when 

*  There  Is  .eren  less  reason  to  attribufe  rach  a 
theory  to  Aristotle  in  relation  to  the  intellcet  tliaa 
in  reiatioa  to  sense  and  imagination.  See  even  his 
olde»t  oommenUtor,  the  Aphrodi^lan,  IItf^YtMf  t 
f.  I:i9,  a.  In  fact,  the  greater  number  of  those  Perl. 
patetics  who  admitted  species  in  thif  crude  fona  for 
the  latter,  rejected -them  for  the  former.— H. 

t  See  above,  p.  80)f,  b»  note  *.— U. 
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they  are  perceived ;  whether  they  are  the 
workmauship  of  the  Deity  or  of  the  mind 
itself,  or  of  external  natural  causea— with 
regard  to  these  points,  different  authors 
seem  to  have  different  opinions,  and  the 
8ame  author  sometimes  to  waver  or  be 
diffident ;  but  as  to  their  existence,  there 
seems  to  be  great  unanimity.*     [390] 

So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  philosophers,  that  I  doubt  not  but 
it  will  appear  to  most  a  very  strange  para- 
dox, or  rather  a  contradiction,  that  men 
should  think  without  idea& 

That  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  contra- 
diction, I  confess.  But  this  appearance 
arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea. 
If  the  idea  of  a  thing  means  only  the  thought 
of  it,  or  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  think- 
ing about  it,  which  is  the  most  common 
muauing  of  the  word,  to  think  without  ideas, 
is  to  think  without  thought,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  contradiction. 

But  an  idea,  ac<K>rding  to  the  definition 
given  of  it  by  philoeophers,  is  not  thought, 
but  an  object  of  thought,  which  really  exists 
and  is  perceived.  Now,  whether  is  it  a 
contradiction  to  say,  that  a  man  may  think 
of  an  object  that  does  not  exist  ? 

I  acknowledge  that  a  man  cannot  per- 
ceive an  object  that  does  not  exist ;  nor  can 
he  remember  an  object  that  did  not  exist ; 
but  there  appears  to  me  no  contradiction  in 
his  conceiving  an  object  that  neither  does 
nor  ever  did  exist 

Let  us  take  an  example.  I  conceive  a 
centaur.  This  conception  is  an  operation 
of  the  mind,  of  which  I  am  conscious,  and 
to  which  I  can  attend.  The  sole  object  of  it 
is  a  centaur,  an  animal  which,  I  believe, 
never  existed.  I  can  see  no  contradiction 
in  thi8.*f- 

The  philosopher  says,  I  cannot  conceive 
a  centaur  without  having  an  idea  of  it  in 
my  mind.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  he  means.  He  surely  does  not  mean 
that  I  cannot  conceive  it  without  conceiving 
it.  This  would  make  me  no  wiser.  What 
then  is  this  idea  F  Is  it  an  animal,  half 
hor»e  and  half  man  ?  No.  Then  I  am 
certain  it  is  not  the  thing  I  conceive.  Per- 
haps he  will  say,  that  the  idea  is  an  image 
of  the  animal,  and  is  the  immediate  object 
of  my  conception,  and  that  the  animal  is 
the  mediate  or  remote  object^     [391] 

To  this  I  answer — FtrA/,  I  am  certain 
there  are  not  two  objects  of  this  conception, 
but  one  only  ;  and  that  one  is  as  immediate 
an  object  of  my  conception  as  any  can  be. 

Sccurutlyy  This  one  object  which  I  con- 
ceive, is  not  the  image  of  an  animal — it  is 


*  T\i\»t  as  already  once  and  again  ttated,  it  not 
correct.— H. 

t  See  abore,  p.  ^?,  b.  note  K  and  Note  R— H. 

X  On  this,  and  the  sulim.'queiit  rrawniDg  in  tbe 
prevent  chapter,  »cc  Note  B.— H. 

j  390-392] 


an  animal.  I  know  what  it  is  to  conceive 
an  image  of  an  animal,  and  what  it  is  to 
conceive  an  animal ;  and  I  can  distinguish 
the  one  of  these  from  the  other  without 
any  danger  of  mistake..  The  thing  I  con- 
ceive is  a  body  of  a  certain  figure  and 
colour,  havine  life  and  spontaneous  motion. 
The  philosopher  says,  that  the  idea  is  an 
image  of  the  animal ;  but  that  it  has  neither 
body,  nor  oofour,  nor  life,  nor  spontaneous 
motion.  This  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 
Thirdly^  I  wish  to  know  how  this  idea 
comes  to  be  an  object  of  my  thought,  when 
I  cannot  even  conceive  what  it  means; 
and,  if  I  did  conceive  it,  this  would  be  no 
evidence  of  its  existence,  any  more  than 
my  conception  of  a  centaur  is  of  its  exist- 
ence. Philosophers  sometimes  say  that  we 
perceive  ideas,  sometimes  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  them.  I  can  have  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  anything  which  I  either 

r^roeive  or  of  which  I  am  conscious  ;*  but 
cannot  find  that  I  either  perceive  ideas 
or  am  conscious  of  them. 

Perception  and  consciousness  are  rery 
different  operations,  and  it  is  strange  that 
philosophers  have  never  determined  by 
which  of  them  ideas  are  discerned. -f*  This 
is  as  if  a  man  should  positively  affirm  that 
he  perceived  an  object ;  but  whether  by  his 
eyes,  or  his  ears,  or  his  touch,  he  could  not 
say. 

But  may  not  a  man  who  conceives  a 
centaur  say,  that  he  has  a  distinct  ima^  of 
it  in  his  mind  ?  I  think  he  may.  And  if  he 
means  by  this  way  of  speaking  what  the 
vulgar  mean,  who  never  heard  of  the  phi- 
losophical theory  of  ideas,  I  find  no  fault 
with  it  [392]  By  a  distinct  image  in  the 
mind,  the  vulgar  mean  a  distinct  concep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  natural  to  call  it  so,  on 
account  of  the  analogy  between  an  image  of 
a  thing  and  the  conception  of  it.  On  ac- 
count of  this  analog^',  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind, this  operation  is  called  inuigination, 
and  an  image  in  the  mind  is  only  a  Peri- 
phrasis for  imagination.  'But  to  infer  from 
this  that  there  is  really  an  image  in  the 
mind,  distinct  from  the  operation  of  con- 
ceiving the  object,  is  to  be  misled  by  sn 
analogical  expression ;  as  if,  from  the 
phrases  of  deliberating  and  balancing  things 
in  the  mind,  we  should  infer  that  there  is 
really  a  balance  existing  in  the  mind  for 
weighing  motives  and  argiunents. 

The  analogical  words  and  phrases  used 
in  all  languages  to  express  conception,  do, 
no  doubt,  facilitate  their  being  taken  in  a 
literal  sense.     But,  if  we  only  attend  care- 

*  This  is  not  the  caae,  unless  it  be  admitted  that 
we  are  conscious  of  what  we  perceitre— in  other  words, 
imniediatelj  cognitire  of  the  non-egc-^H. 

\  But  the  pbilt>flophrrs  did  not,  lilie  Rtld,  make 
Consciousness  one  special  faculty,  and  Perception 
another }  nor  did  they  and  Keidmean  by  I'erccptioa 
the  same  thing.— H. 
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fuUj  to  wb&t  we  are  cooadotm  of  in  thii 
opemtioHj  we  aluill  find  bo  more  reason  to 
think  that  images  4q  renllj  exi^t  in  our 
mindA,  tlian  ttutt  bftlanoes  uid  other  tne- 

We  know  of  ooihing  thsi  »  in  the  inind 
bvt  hy  conneiomiDea^  and  we  ue  eotvscioim 
of  nothing  bat  Tmriotw  modes  of  thmkini: ; 
■U(^  u  underetandmf,  willing,  affeetion, 
paniei],  doing,  sulforinf<  Jf  philosophers 
ctbooaa  to  give  th^  turnie  of  an  idea  to  any 
tDode  of  thinking  of  which  wo  ate  conjadousT 
I  have  no  obJDOtion  to  the  name,  bnt  that 
it  introducofi  a  foreign  word  into  onr  lan- 
guage without  nocesi^Jtj^  and  a  word  that  is 
Vttty  unbiguonB,  and  apt  to  mielead*  But, 
tf  thejf  give  that  name  to  images!  in  the 
mind,  which  are  not  thought,  but  only 
ohjecta  of  thought,  I  can  aee  no  reason  to 
think  that  there  are  such  things  m  nature. 
If  the^  be,  their  existeDce  axi4  their  ri^ture 
tnuit  be  more  eridont  than  anything  else, 
bvewue  we  know  nothing  bnt  by  their 
fneans.  £  may  add,  that,  if  they  he^  we 
ean  know  nothing  besides  them.  For,  from 
the  existence  of  image^j  we  can  never,  hy 
any  ju»t  reasoning,  itifer  the  existence  of 
anything  else,  unl*^ii9  perluij»»  the  exisieue*^ 
of  au  intelligeut  Author  of  tiieui.  In  tlus. 
Bishop  Berkeley  fcaaoned  right.     [303] 

In  every  work  ef  dei^^  the  work  mtuit 
be  ooneeiv^  before  it  lb  executed— that  is, 
before  it  extsta,  [f  a  model,  eonaisting  of 
idieas*  must  exist  in  the  raind,  as  the  ob- 
|«et  of  this  eonception,  that  oKidel  is  a  work 
ofdieaignno  less  than  the  oiher,  of  which 
It  u  tib«  model ;  and  therefor^^  as  a  work  of 
deiign,  it  must  have  been  conceived  before 
it  existed.  In  every  work  of  design,  there- 
fore, the  oonceptiofi  must  go  before  the 
exLiatenee,  Thifl  aijnment  wo  applied  be- 
fore to  the  Flatottie  aystera  of  eternal  and 
immutable  ideaOi  and  it  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  all  the  aystema  of  ideas* 

If  now  it  shonid  be  asked.  What  is  the 
idea  of  a  cirde  ?  I  answer,  It  is  the  con< 
option  of  a  circle.  What  ijs  the  immediate 
ohjeet  of  this  conception  F  Tho  immediute 
and  the  only  object  of  it  is  a  circle.  But 
where  b  this  circle  ?  It  is  nowhere.  If 
It  WHS  an  mibviduai,  and  had  a  real  ex* 
Istence,  it  must  have  a  place ;  but^  being  an 
universal,  tt  has  no  OKLSteiice,  and  therefore 
no  place.  Is  it  not  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
eonceivca  it  ?  The  conception  of  it  is  iu 
the  mindj  bovng  au  act  of  tho  mind  ^  ajid  in 
common  language,  a  thing  being  in  the 
mind,  is  a  %uraiive  expresiaiotLf  aignify- 
ing  that  the  thing  is  ccinceivcd  or  remem- 
bered. 

It  may  bo  asked,  Wliether  this  eoneep- 
tion  is  an  image  or  ret)emb1ii.iice  of  u  etrele  ? 
I  answer^  I  have  already  accounted  for  ha 
being,  in  a  figumtiye  BeaftCi  called  the  iomgr 
<*f  a  circle  in  the  mia4     If  the  question  h 


meant  in  the  literal  sense,  we  mosi  obaenrc^ 
that  the  word  ei^Hetpthti  has  two  maa^iing 
Properly  it  eignifii.^  that  oijeration  of 
mind  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
explain ;  but  sometimes  it  is  put  for  the 
object  of  conception^  or  thing  eoneeiirtod* 

Now,  if  the  qne«tkm  he  uudervtood  In  &• 
last  of  these  wnses,  the  object  of  ttifa  eon^ 
ception  is  not  an  im^ge  or  reaeinblttii<»  of 
a  circle ;  for  it  ie  a  otrele,  and  ooibing  cm 
he  an  ixoage  of  jtselH     1994] 

If  the  quettioii  be^Wbetber  ttio  cipera- 
tion  of  mind  In  conceiving  a  e^le  be  an 
image  or  resemblance  of  a.  circlia  ?  I  lliiiik 
it  is  not ;  and  that  no  two  things  can  be 
more  perfectly  imlili%  Unn  a  epedea  of 
thought  and  a  apeeleft  of  Hgnre.  Kor  m  U 
more  strauge  that  conception  should  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  object  conoeived^ 
than  that  desire  ehould  have  no  rceem-' 
blnnce  to  the  object  dt^red,  or  reiBeatuien:t 
to  the  object  of  reAentment 

I  can  Hkewiae  eouct^ive  an  individual 
object  tlmt  really  esustsi,  sncb  as  St  PauI*B 
Church  in  London.  I  have  aji  idea  of  it ; 
that  Is,  I  conceive  it.  Tlio  immediate 
object  of  this  concefttion  is  four  bundt^ 
mileH  distant ;  and  I  have  no  reasun  to  think 
that  it  acts  upon  me,  or  that  I  act  upon  it ; 
but  I  can  think  of  it  notwithatanding.  I 
can  think  of  the  first  year  or  the  laet  year 
of  the  Julian  period. 

If,  atter  aU,  it  should  \€  thought  that 
images  m  the  mind  serve  to  account  for  thb 
faculty  of  conceiving  things  most  distant  in 
time  and  place,  and  oven  things  which  do 
not  eXHt,  wbicli  otherwise  would  be  alto*^ 
gether  inconceivable ;  to  this  1  answer, 
that  accounts  of  things,  grounded  upon 
conjecture,  have  been  the  bane  of  true 
philosophy  in  all  ages.  Experience  may 
f^tisfy  us  that  it  is  au  imndred  times  more 
probable  that  they  are  false  than  that  they 
are  true. 

This  account  of  the  faculty  of  conception, 
by  images  in  the  mind  or  in  the  brain, 
will  deserve  the  r*>j|ard  of  those  who  have 
a  true  taste  iu  philosophy,  when  it  is  proved 
by  Holid  arguments— Firj/,  That  there  are 
images  in  the,  mind,  or  in  the  brain,  of  the 
things  we  conceive.  Semmdt^^  That  thertj 
is  a  faculty  in  the  mind  of  perceiving  such 
images.  Tkirdi^^  That  the  pefeeption  of 
such  imageti  producer  the  conception  of 
things  most  distant,  and  even  of  things  that 
have  no  existence.  And»  f^uttht^^  Thai 
the  perception  of  individual  images  In  tlie 
mindj  or  in  the  brain,  gives  ni  the  conceji- 
tion  of  anlverfiala,  which  ara  the  attrilmtea 
of  many  individuals.  [305]  Until  this  b 
done,  the  theory  of  iuiagea  existing  in  the 
mind  or  in  the  bniiu,  ought  to  he  placed  iu 
rbn  KiuiL'  e:iU^ij;ory  uirb  tht^  sensible  species, 
mfikriti  ptima  i>f  Anatolic,  and  the  v&rHctu 
of  Dea  Cat  tea. 
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CHAPTER  III* 

h  Writsks  on  iopiCf  iftor  the  example 
of  Aristotle,  dlirtde  Ibe  ^pemtluns  of  Uie 
UudefsUundiii^  Into  Ihfee:  Simple  Appre- 
ImhsIdii,  (wludi  m  another  word  t&r  Cod- 

o^tioii,)  Judgiiioiit,  juid  HMionlngi  TJiey 
teach  US,  thid  rcA^niji;^  m  expressed  hy  a 
syliouhm,  judgment  by  n  propoAiluHij  atid 
Bimpb  apprahea^loTi  by  a  term  only — that 
ia,  by  one  or  mof^  worda  wJuch  ila  not 
mnk^  a  fuU  propomtion^  but  only  the  sub- 
ject ot  pr^ciLto  of  A  propgaition*  If^  by 
thia  they  meun,  as  I  thinJt  they  do,  that  a 
proposition,  or  even  m,  syllogisni,  may  not 
^         be  simply  apprehended,*  I  beUeve  this  Is  & 

Pmifttake. 
In  &U  judgmc^nt  and  tn  all  reasoning, 
eonceptiou  is  iucludtjd.  We  can  neither 
judge  of  a  propoiutiqa,  nor  retmon  about  it^ 
unlev  we  concseiTe  or  apprehend  it»  W« 
may  distinetly  conceive  a  propof^ltion,  with- 
oal  jadgbig  <^  it  iit  all.  We  may  bave  no 
erideDce  on  one  &jde  cjr  the  other  i  we  may 
have  no  concern  wtidtlier  it  be  true  or  false. 
In  these  eas^^a  wo  cummoiily  form  no  judg. 
tnent  alHiut  it,  though  we  perfectly  under- 
j         stand  its  meaning. -f- 

^^L  A  man  may  di)4ci>une,  or  plead,  or  write^ 
^H  fbr  other  e^da  than  to  lind  tlie  truth.  His 
1^^  Iciinunj;,  and  wit,  and  invention  may  Ije 
tmployed,  uhUe  hk  juil|^nenC  is  not  at  all, 
or  very  lit  tic.  When  it  is  not  truth,  but 
some  other  end  be  pntfiuci,  judgment  would 
t»«  an  impedinaent,  unle^  for  diiicovering 
tlie  meatiH  ot  attaining  bis  end ;  and,  there- 
fore,  it  ia  hkid  aside,  i>r  employed  solely  for 

I  that  pdrpofio.  ['Aim] 
The  buMiness  of  an  orator  h  Aaid  lo  be, 
to  had  out  what  is  fit  to  (jereuiide*  This  a 
man  may  do  with  mucii  i»Eermity,  who 
never  took  the  trouble  to  eJtiimiiie  wbt^thcr 
it  ought  to  persuade  or  not.  Let  it  not  he 
t hough t,  therefore,  tlmt  a  man  judges  of 
tile  truth  of  e^ery  proposition  he  utters,  or 
licara  uttered.  In  our  commerce  ;nth  the 
world,  judgnient  la  not  the  talent  that  bears 
the  g:reaieat  price ;  and,  therefore,  tliose  who 
are  not  slncoFe  lovera  of  tmth,  lay  up  this 
talent  where  it  rusts  and  oorrtipta,  wbiJc 
they   carry  otbero  to  market,   for  whicli 

■  there  is  greater  demand. 
2.  The  division  commonly  made  by  logi- 


»  iJtfet  R«il  hew  1 


,  Ijy  a|]ffrebcnd1ti{r  wimi^f/. 


•pcmhcwilng  ia  cnn*  ^im]Ao  mu\  indlvUihM  act  ?— H. 
mwit  MffirtnitiF  n 

tmscmtirtirJr,    ll» 

Ht^    JlNiH.-.    (I.  LT  _  _o^ 

iip)i  .  --|iu«  or 

J  Morns'] 


ciana,  of  aim  pte  apprehension}  Into  Sensation, 
Ima^nadon,  and  Pure  lutellec^tioii,  seems 
lo  me  veiy  impropor  m  ^veral  respects. 

Fintj  Under  the  word  sensation,  they 
include  not  only  wliat  is  properly  so  called, 
but  the  perception  of  extertml  objects  by 
tbe  senses'  These  sre  very  iliffgnnt  opem- 
tioua  of  the  mind  ;  and,  although  tbey  ar« 
commonly  conjoined  by  nature^  ought  to  W 
carefully  distinguished  by  pbitosophera. 

Secm^ip,  Neither  aensattoti  nor  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objeot%  is  simple  apprehen- 
sion. Both  include  judgment  and  belief,  which 
arc  excluded  from  siniple  apprdieitoion.* 

r/fir/%,  They  distlnguiish  imaginatiuii 
from  pure  intellection  by  tills,  that,  iu 
imagination,  the  imago  is  in  tlic  bnuu  *-f^  m 
pure  intellect  ion,  it  i^  in  the  intellect-  Tinti 
is  to  ground  a  distinction  upon  an  h^pa- 
theala.  Ws  have  no  evideneu  that  there 
ar«  Imafss  eitber  in  the  briiin  or  In  tbe  iu* 
toUeet.     [307] 

I  take  imaginaiton,  in  its  most  proper 
sen»e,  to  signify  a  lively  nancepUun  of 
ohjecta  of  sight. ^  This  ia  a  talent  uf  hii- 
portance  to  poeta  and  oratorSf  aud  deserved 
a  proper  name,  on  account  of  its  con  nation 
with  those  arts*  Accortling  to  tbia  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  imagination  is  dis- 
tingnulied  from  conception  aa  a  part  from 
the  whole-  We  cimircive  the  objects  of  the 
other  senses^  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  say 
that  we  imagine  them.  Ws  conceive  judg.^ 
ment,  rea^ning,  propotiitions,  and  argu- 
metits ;  hut  it  is  rather  improper  to  lu&y 
tliat  we  hnaguje  those  ihinjiH- 

This  distinction  t^etwoen  imagi nation  and 
conception^  may  be  iUu^rated  by  an  ex- 
ample, which  Des  Cartes  uses  to  tltuft- 
trate  the  distinction  bctwf^n  itnagination 
and  pyre  intellection.  Wo  can  imagine  a 
triangle  or  a  square  bo  dearly  an  to 
di^tingtiiijh  tbetu  from  every  other  fignfc* 
Hut  we  cannot  imagiise  a  Hgnre  of  a  thou- 
sand equal  sides  and  angles  so  clearly.  The 
best  eye,  by  looking  at  it,  could  not  disttn- 
guiab  tt  from  every  figure  of  more  or  fnwer 
liidi^  And  that  conception  of  Its  api^ear- 
ance  to  the  eye,  which  wo  properly  call  im- 
agination,, cannot  be  more  distinct  tlmn  the 
appearance  itself;  yet  we  can  conceive  a 
figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  and  even  can 
demoQStislethe  properties  which  di&tinguiab 
it  from  all  figures  of  more  or  fewer  sidea« 
It  is  not  by  th^  eye,  hut  by  a  superior  fa- 
culty, that  we  form  the  notion  of  a  great 


*  Jiw  the  loit  ntrte,— H.* 

t  Rul  not  thi?  Ibiiflgej  of  which  Ihc  niln<l  't  ciin* 
ttHuuj.  By  mmgv  Qr  ^leA  IU  tht  brjiin,  *f*firff*  im^ 
prcfMii,  t\L-.j  t*tmw  incmiit  Qnt'y  the  iTnkfKiwh  corpcifi**! 
■ntrirtkHn  i>f' ihc  kitown  tfi«bt»l  coiKcqucMit.  Hhe 
tm*a<!  or  Ide*  in  the  mind,  the  rftedi*  txprcMMa,  <%«i 
nri«l  rwrq  Ftfem  prUiclp*lljr  to  theCtrteitau  doclrtfKL 
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ntmibe  r,  micli  aa  &  Ihmtftand*  And  a  di vtini^t 
nution  of  this  atimberof  Aides  not  beiAjc  to 
be  got  by  the  eje,  it  m  not  imagined,  but 
it  ift  dkttnctly  cnnceived,  and  euily  dtftin* 
giuaheil  from  erer^  oth^  number.* 

3*  Simple  apprehension  i&  comiaxmlj  re* 
pT^eseuted  im  the  first  opcriLlion  of  the 
tmdGFstaudkig ;  and  judgiDent,  as  being  a 
eoinpiQ«itioa  or  combination  of  »iioplB  i^pre* 
bcfiiuoiie. 

This  miatttle  has  probahlj  arisen  from  the 
taldng  eeuflfttion,  and  the  peroeptlon  of 
objects  by  the  e^nsee,  to  be  nothm^  but 
Bittiplo  apppthonsioQ*  They  aj*e,  very  pro- 
babty,,  the  Hret  operatiotiB  of  the  niLud ;  but 
they  are  not  simple  apprehenBiouB.f  [390] 

II  is  generally  allowed^  that  vte  cannot 
eoneeiTe  sounds  if  we  have  netrer  heard, 
nor  colours  if  we  baire  nerer  fieen  ;  and  the 
Eune  thing  may  be  uM  of  the  objects  of 
the  other  H«ndea,  In  like  manner,  we  Taust 
have  judf^ed  or  reasoned  before  we  bnipe 
the  conceptino  or  aimple  apprehension  of 
judj^cnt  and  of  rmM>mRpf* 

Simple  appr^bension,^  therefore,  though 
it  be  the  jsiniplestf  is  uot  the  Hn^t  operation 
of  the  under^tandiug ;  and,  inst^Ml  of  say- 
in|^  tlmt  the  mofe  oomplex  operations  of 
the  nutid  are  formed  by  compounding  Bim* 
pie  appreliensions,  we  ought  ratber  to  say, 
that  simple  apprehenflionii  are  got  hy  ana^ 
lysing  more  complex  operational 

A  Bhnilnr  mistake,  which  is  carried 
thpowgh  the  whole  r»f  Mr  Loeke>  Essity, 
may  be  here  mentioned.  1 1  Is,  that  our 
eimplest  ideas  or  eoneeplions  are  got  ini- 
mediately  by  the  seuses,  or  by  conscious- 
ness, and  the  complex  afterwards  formed 
by  componnding  tbem,  I  apprehend  it  Is 
&r  otherwise* 

Nature  presents  no  object  to  the  semtes, 
or  to  conscioDspesB,  that  is  not  complex. 
Thnu,  by  our  senses  we  perceive  bodies  of 
various  kinds  4  but  every  body'  h  a  com- 
plex object  i  it  has  lengthy  breadth^  aiid 
thickness;  it  has  figure,  and  colour,  and 
various  other  sensible  qualitioa,  which  are 
blended  together  In  the  same  subject ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  brute  animab,  who  have 
the  same  senses  that  we  have,  cannot  sepa- 
fmte  the  different  qnalities  belonging  to  the 
mme  subject,  and  Jiave  only  a  complex 
andeoufnflcd  notion  of  the  whole,  Sacb 
also  would  be  our  notions  of  the  objects  of 
KeriBf,  if  ^i-e  had  not  superior  powers  of 
understjinding,  by  which  we  can  analjM 
the  complex  object,  abstract  every  parti- 
enlar  attrihute  from  the  rest,  and  form  & 
distinct  conception  of  IL 

Bo  that  it  is  not  by  the  senses  imme- 


f  i  fi»  ,1  /if  itpprrhmfioTVt  In  out  tenim 

WM»nm  t'lL-  M*.  ii.utK  m  which  tli«»|rew.}oo  witiiM^ 


diately,  but  ratber  by  the  powcn  «f  i 
lystng  and  abstmction,  that  we  get  tb«  I 
simple  and  the   most  distinct  notions  •▼« 
of  the  objects  of  sense.     This  will  be  mo 
fully  explained  in  another  place«      [3dd] 

4h  There  remains  another  mistake  con-'^ 
ceming  conception,  which  deserves  to  be 
noticei  It  ia-»Tbat  our  conception  of 
things  is  a  test  of  their  possibility,  su  tltal* 
what  we  con  distinctly  conceive,  »e  miy 
conclude  to  be  possible  {  and  of  what  is  i 
possible,  we  can  have  no  conee^^ptiou. 

This  opinion  has  been  held  by  phS 
pliers  for  more  than  aa  hmidred 
without  contradiction  or  dissent,  as  Jar  j 
know  4  and,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  may  b« 
some  use  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and  t ' 
causes  that  it  has  been  so  genermlljr 
ceived  as  a  maxUn  whose  truth  eoald 
be  brought  into  doubt. 

One  of  the  fruitless  qnestloua  agtta 
among  the  echolastic  philoeophcra  in   tb*^ 
d&rk  ages*  woe^-What  is  the  criterion  of 
truth  ?  as  if  men  could  have  any  other  way 
to  distingtibb  truth  from  error,  but  by    ' 
right  use  of  that  power  of  judging  wh 
God  has  given  tlienu 

Des  Cart^  endeavoured  to  put  ati  end  to 
this  eontrovemy,  hy  making  it  afundameii- 
tal  principle  in  his  system,  that  wliaterer 
we  clearly  and  dietinetly  percfave,  is  tnie.^ 

To  understand  thb  principle  of  D^J 
Cartes,  It  muut  be  observed,  that  he  gpv 
the  name  of  perception  to  ^v^ty  jiCHfCT'  «, 
the  human  ui^dergtanding ;  and  uiexphlia^ 
ing  this  very  maxim,  he  tells  us  that  seiia«^ 
imaginiitionj  and  pure  intellection,  mrt  only 
different  modes  of  perceivings  and,  so  ih« 
maxim  was  uiideifstood  by  all  his  followers.*: 

The  learned  Dr  Cndworth  scenis  alfio  i& 
have  adopted  tliia  principle  ;— ^"  The  cri- 
terion of  true  knowledge,  says  he,  is  only 
to  be  tofiked  for  iu  our  knowh-dgt-  and  eoni- 
ceptions  themselves:  for  tlie  entity  of  all 
theoretical  truth  is  nothing  ekt*  but  elc«r 
intellijifihility,  and  whatever  is  clearly  «on» 
ceived  is  an  entity  and  a  truth  ;  htit  thai 
which  is  fake,  divine  power  itself  Cftunot 
make  it  to  be  cU'arly  and  distinctly  underw 
stood.  [400]  A  falsehood  can  never  b« 
clearly  coocetvcd  or  apprebended  lo  be 
true.^'*^^*  Eternal  and  ImmutaMs  Moz»» 
lity,"  p,  172,  &c. 

This  Cartesian  maxim  seems  to  me  to 
have  led  the  way  to  that  now  under  eon* 
stdeiation,  which  «eema  to  have  been  adoptaii  | 
as  the  proper  correction  of  the  fnnner. 
When  the  authority  of  Des  Ckrtea  deelizisdy 
men  began  to  sceiUiat  we  may  elearij  ami 
distinctly  conceive  what  is  not  true,  hot 


*  Thh  wmi  ni'ntnr  ji  qurttion  wliih  ibe  Gnck  fhihw 

TfTB  t  tr  A 1 4  w  II  ti  t  li4-  tctiDi  itinrn_  II. 
In  rlit»  he  pnifioKd  tiotrKiiii  Br«r.  -H. 
I  Th^i  u,  in  l>»C<irtc«'«»p4itflr4iiid>niof  t^ewflSiiV 
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thooght,  that  our  conception,  though  not  in 
mil  cases  a  test  of  truth,  might  he  a  test  of 
possibility.* 

This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  received  doctrine  of  ideas ; 
it  being  erident  that  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinct image,  either  in  the  mind  or  anywhere 
else,  of  that  which  is  impossible.t  The 
ambiguity  of  the  word  cone€ivej  which  we 
observed,  Essay  I.  chap.  1,  and  the  com- 
mon phraseology  of  saying  w*  cmmnoi^  oon- 
ceiv€  sueh  a  thtng^  when  we  would  signify 
that  we  think  it  impossible,  might  likewise 
contribute  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 

But,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this 
opinion,  it  seems  to  prevail  universally, 
and  to  be  received  as  a  maxim. 

*'  The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  propo- 
sition proves  the  thing  not  to  be  impossible ; 
for  of  an  impossible  proposition  there  can 
be  no  idea." — Da  Samuel  CLAaxi. 

''Of  that  which  neither  does  nor  can 
exist  we  can  have  no  idea.*' — Lord  Bouno- 

BROKK. 

'*  The  measure  of  imposdbilitv  to  us  is 
inconceivableness,  that  of  whidi  we  can 
have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it,  it 
appears  to  be  nothing,  we  pronounce  to  be 
impossible.  ** — Abbrnktht.      [401  ] 

"  In  every  idea  is  implied  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  its  object,  nothing  being 
clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of 
an  impossibility,  or  oonoeption  of  what  can- 
not exist." — Dr  Prics. 

"  Impossibile  est  cujus  nullam  notionem 
formare  possumus ;  possibile  e  contra,  cui 
aliqua  respondet  notio." — Wolfii  Ontolo- 

*'  It  is  an  established  maxim  in  metaphy- 
sics, that  whatever  the  mind  oonceivet,  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  possible  existence,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is 
absolutely  impossible.'* — D.  Hums. 

It  were  easy  to  muster  up  many  other 
respectable  authorities  for  this  maxim,  and 
I  have  never  found  one  that  called  it  in 
question. 

If  the  maxim  be  true  in  the  extent  which 


*  That  ii,  of  logical  poMibility— the  abtence  of  con. 
(ritdiction.^H. 

t  This  if  rather  a  itralned  inference.— H. 

%  'Jliese  are  not  exactly  Wolff  expreuionf.  See 
••  Ontotoaia,"  i  I  lOS.  103;  ••  PhUotophia  RatUmaiis," 
SS  bii,h».  The  tame  doctrine  U  held  by  Tichirn. 
hausen  and  othen.  In  to  far,  however,  as  it  is  said 
that  inconcdvabiUtjf  is  the  criterion  of  impo«ibiliiy, 
it  ia-manirestly  erroneous.  Of  many  contradictories, 
wfr  are  able  to  conceive  neither:  but,  by  the  law  of 
ttiought,  called  that  of  Excluded  Middle,  one  of  two 
contradictories  must  be  admitted— must  be  true. 
For  example,  we  can  neither  conceive,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  ultimate  minimum  of  space  or  of  time;  nor 
can  we,  on  the  other,  conceive  their  infinite  divislbi. 
lity.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  conceive  the  absob 
kite  comroeDccment  of  time,  or  the  utmost  limit  of 
upace,  and  are  yet  equally  unable  to  conceive  them 
without  any  commencement  or  limit.  The  absurdity 
that  would  result  firom  the  assertion,  that  all  that  is 
inconceivable  is  impostible.  is  thiu  obvious ;  and  so 
far  Reid's  criticum  is  Just,  though  not  new.— H. 


the  &moua  Wolfius  has  given  it  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted,  we  shall  have  a  short 
road  to  the  determination  of  every  question 
about  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
things.  We  need  only  look  into  our  own 
brcMt,  and  that,  like  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  will  give  an  infallible  answer. 
If  we  can  conceive  the  thing,  it  is  possible ; 
if  not,  it  is  impossible.  And,  surely,  every 
man  may  know  whether  he  can  conceive 
what  is  affirmed  or  not 

Other  philosophers  have  beea  satisfied 
with  one  half  or  the  maxim  of  Wolfius. 
They  say,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is 
possible ;  but  they  do  not  say  that  whatever 
we  cannot  conceive  is  impossible. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  even  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  which  philosophers  have  been  un- 
warily led  into,  nrom  the  causes  before  men* 
tioned.     My  reasons  are  these  : — [402] 

1.  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  im- 
possible, is  expressed  by  a  proposition. 
Now,  what  is  it  to  conceive  a  profNOsition  ? 
I  think  it  is  no  more  than  to  understand 
distinctly  its  meaning**    I  know  no  more 


*  In  this  lense  of  the  word  Conception,  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  there  Is  no  philosopher  who  ever 
held  an  opinion  difllfrent  fh>m  that  of  our  author, 
llie  whole  dispute  aritos  fhnn  Reld  giving  a  wider 
signification  to  this  term  than  that  which  It  haa 
generally  received.  In  his  view.  It  has  two  mean. 
Inn ;  In  that  of  the  philosophers  whom  he  attacks, 
It  has  onlv  one.  To  illustrate  this,  take  the  Proposu 
Uon— a  eirde  it  $quare»  Here  we  easily  unMrtlamd 
the  meaning  of  the  afBrmatlon,  because  what  Is  neees- 
sarv  to  an  act  of  Judgment  Is  merdv  that  the  subject 
and  predicate  should  be  brought  Into  a  tinffy  <ifrda^ 
(ton.  A  Judgment  Is  therefore  possible,  even  where 
the  two  terms  are  contradictory.  But  the  philosophers 
never  expressed,  by  the  term  conception,  this  under, 
standing  of  the  purport  of  a  proposition.  What  they 
meant  by  conception  was  not  the  uni/y  qf  rekUian, 
but  the  unit^  qf  repretentation  /  and  this  unity  of 
represenution  they  made  the  criterion  of  logical  pos. 
sibility.  To  take  the  example  already  given :  tney 
did  not  say  a  circle  may  possibly  tw  square,  because 
we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  proposition, 
a  circle  Is  square ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  said  it 
Is  impossible  that  a  circle  can  be  square,  and  the  pro. 
position  affirming  this  is  neeessarlly  falte,  because  wt 
cannot,  in  consciousness,  bring  to  a  unitp  <ifrepr€m 
saltation  the  repugnant  notions,  circle  and  square- 
that  is,  conceive  the  notion  of  square  cirde.  Held's 
mistake  in  this  matter  Is  so  palpable  that  it  Is  not 
more  surprising  that  he  should  have  committed  It, 
than  that  so  many  should  not  only  have  followed  him 
In  the  opinion,  but  even  have  lauded  it  as  the  rcfbta. 
tlon  of  an  Important  error.  I'o  shew  how  com. 
pletely  Reid  mistook  the  philosophers,  it  will  be  suf. 
flcicnt  to  quote  a  paMage  firom  Wolfs  vernacular 
Logic,  which  1  take  from  the  English  translation, 
(one,  by  the  by.  of  the  few  tolerable  versions  we  have 
of  German  philoeophical  work*,)  published  in  1770:— 

**  It  Is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  not 
always  the  notion  of  the  thing  present  to  us.  or  in 
view,  when  we  speak  or  think  oi  it ;  but  are  satisfied 
»  hen  we  Imagine  we  sufficiently  understand  what  we 
ipeak,  if  we  think  we  recollect  that  we  have  had,  at 
another  time,  the  notion  which  is  to  be  Joined  tothia 
or  the  other  word  ;•  and  thus  we  represent  to  our- 
selves, as  at  a  distance  only,  or  ubscurely,  the  thing 
denoted  by  the  term. 

*<  Hence,  it  usually  happens  that,  when  wecoml>int 
words  together,  to  each  of  which,  apart,  a  meaning 
or  notion  answers,  we  imagine  wo  und.-rstan  I  what 
we  .utter,  though  that  which  is  denoted  l)y  such  com. 
Miied  words  be  ImpossiMe.  and  consequently  can 
have  no  meaning.    For  that  which  is  lropof*lb:t  la 
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Hint  c^n  h&  meftnt  by  Ainipli!  apprehentioii 
or  eoD^iiiuoD,  when  ii(i|ilii;d  to  m  propoi^i* 
ticni>  Tlie  axioDii  therefore^  amouDti  to 
this  i— ETcry  propiisitiooj  of  which  you  utv* 
(leratand  tlie  iiieQ-uiiig  distinct]!  y^  is  po&sibLa. 
I  Am  pemuaded  thjit  I  unden^tand  as  difi* 
tiitct^j  the  mi^^auing  of  this  pru portion,  Anp 
tiPy  *ide$  of  a  triangle  are  io^tlher  equai 
iif  the  third,  jut  of  ih\&-^Am/  it^^a  sides  qf  a 
tri^mfih  are  together  greater  ihanJhe  third  ,* 
yet  the  first  of  t!ieBe  is  uopoeaible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  «aLd,  that,  though  yoa 
iiiiderstajid  the  meaning  of  the  iQipo«ibIe 
pfopofiitioQf  you  caunot  «uppose  or  conet^tvo 
it  to  be  truo^ 

Here  we  arc  to  exiimiiie  the  meaning  of 
the  pHrcuses  of  Mupp&tinp  and  eonceimiiff  a 
prop^jtfitioa  to  be  tm&  I  can  certainly  iup' 
pcK^e  it  to  be  true,  because  [  can  dmir  con^ 
sequences  from  it  which  I  End  to  Ike  impot- 
able, as  wctl  as  the  pTfipoeition  it^eUl 

If,  by  conceiving  it  to  be  true,  be  meant 
giving  some  degree  of  asaent  to  it,  how- 
ever Bmall,  thb,  I  confeaSj.  I  otniiot  do. 
But  will  it  1>G  said  that  every  pnopo^ltioti  to 
whieU  I  can  give  aTty  degree  of  aeeetit,  is 
pojiaible  ?  Th  i^  cotumd  ieta  ex  perreti  ce^  aud, 
tbflrefore,  the  maiciiii  c^nnet  be  true  in 
thia  sense, 

Sometunesy  when  we  mj  that  w§  s^ntiai 
mnetiofi  a  ihin^  io  he  inm^  we  mmn  by  th»i 
expressiun,  thattPf  jWj^*  ii  to  6^  imptm^ff^ie, 
lii  thiii  seiiM!  I  cannot,  Indeed,  conceive 
it  ifl  be  Irtie,  t!iat  two  sirteii  uf  a  tmngle 
ftte  oqoil  to  the  ihlrd.  I  jml^e  it  tit  be 
imfMMaihle.  If,  then,  we  uridcrstund,  m 
this  sense,  that  maxim,  that  nothing  we  cun 
GOiieeive  h  impossible,  the  meaning  wHi 
be,  that  tioihiiig  is  impossible  which  we 
judge  to  be  possible.  But  does  it  nut  often 
liappen,  that  what  oi^e  man  judges  to  be 
poissible,  another  man  juil|^t?s  to  be  iinpoi$.- 
Bible  ?  The  maxim,  therefore,  m  not  true 
in  tbiaHenee^     [403] 

I  am  not  able  to  find  any  ether  meaning 
of  coticnvinff  a  pfftpfj^iti  ,ii,  or  of  iLimt^idng 
il  in  be  iriAf,  beatdes  these  I  have  tneu* 
ttoned  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  meant 
by  liuvtug  the  idea  of  a  proposition,  but 


noUitng  U  «tU  «ad  oTiwtliliii  lli«n  e*n  tte  rm  fdi-a. 
¥m  tiutanccrt  ««  Jwve  m.  nottph  «r  §oM,  n\  tltri  ic>r 
Ifon.  But  ti  il  inipoHlble  that  iron  can  it  Thpiaeni* 
Um^  1  C<gr>((t,  coiii«qlifMiTJ)'t  i>rilherriin  Tiirt»  liavr  anjr 
HOfion  of  irort,j^>1jt  j  Anil  fn  wcr  iiniteriUiul  wtiat 
pe^ipl?  mrari  when  thpT  mt'iiftinii  trnn-KaJd 

"  In  lli@  mitanee  alWcd,  It  ct^rUinl}  ktrkVei  t^very 

y !.».,-,    , ,-,..,  , .......   .,,,..  L-Eit>ii:4 

ai  wln"i  i  j.iy,   ft  riK  '..-lurc  o   n» 

lAtiiXMJ  liiii'rr  titrre  rv  'Uld  tfrm 


rn?"> "' 


ii|irtA*]Lnt  U  i.iJ  !:]ri;i|)  ini 


either  the  understanding  it^  me'Sisuit^  «c 
the  jud^'ing  of  its  truth.  I  can  tmdKtvlA&d 
a  propoflliion  that  is  false  or  impofisiblej  ia 
'nr'ell  as  one  tiiat  is  true  or  po^ible ;  aiid  I , 
find  that  men  have  cunt mdicteryjudgme^tAi 
about  what  is  possible  or  inip<Maibk)p  mm  well 
as  about  other  things  In  what  m&»m  Wamn 
can  it  be  said,  that  tho  bavii^  en  idcA  ol  a 
propoeiiioD  giv^s  oartaui  tvidliikOQ  tluit  It  i« 
possible  ? 

If  it  be  laid,  that  the  idea  of  a  pr  a 

is  an  image  of  it  in  the  mind,  I  tl»  • 
there  eim not  be  a  diBtiuet  image,  tmu^  jt  m 
the  innid  or  elsewhere,  of  thaJt  whii^h  ia 
im  possible;  but  vvliat  is  meant  by  the  iiu^ige 
of  a  propositiim  I  am  not  able  to  cumjjire- 
bendj  and  I  lihalL  be  glad  to  be  infom^^JL 

2.  Evefy  proposition  that  i^  neees^Mtrily 
troa  Ataoda  opposed  to  a  contradictory  pro- 
poaition  that  is  imposblble;  and  he  thai 
conceives  one  oonceiveB  both.  Thua  a  aum 
who  believes  that  Iwo  and  three  neceaaarily 
make  five,  nmst  believe  it  to  be  impoBsibte 
that  two  and  three  should  net  make  five. 
He  conceives  both  propositions  when  he 
believes  oue.  Ever^^  pru position  auries  its 
eontradictory  in  its  bosom,  and  both  iur^ 
conceived  at  the  same  time,  ^^  It  is  oejii* 
fea^ed,^"  says  Mr  Jiume,  **  that,  in  ill  I  cosoa 
where  we  di^ksent  froui  any  perai>n,  we  eoti- 
oeive  both  sidt«  of  the  queaiion;  but  wo 
can  lielk've  only  one."  From  titifi,  it  cefv 
taiuly  foHows,  tlmt,  wheD  we  diB««nt  from 
any  person  i^b^iut  a  noca^eary  pmpiQettiaii, 
we  conceive  one  that  i*  impuuble ;  ypt  I 
blow  no  pUiiofiopber  who  baa  made  miM 
much  use  of  the  nrnxim,  that  whatevet  w» 
conceive  is  jioesiblej  a«  Mr  Hume*  A  great 
part  of  his  peenhar  ttueti  i&  built  upon  It ; 
and,  if  it  is  true,  they  tuust  be  truei  But 
he  did  not  pcreeive  that,  in  th«  paaaa|p» 
now  qmtted,  the  tn^h  of  which  is  evIdmiC, 
he  contradicts  tt  himself.     [404] 

a  MalUematiciana  have,  in  u^ny  eaflce^ 
proved  some  tilings  to  be  po^ible,  a&d 
others  to  be  imposBible^  whieh,  without 
demonstration,  would  not  luive  been  be- 
lieved. Yet  I  have  never  found  thai  any 
instheniHtician  has  attempted  lo  prove  vk 
thins  to  be  posaible,  beeau«e  it  ean  b©  con- 
ceived ;  or  impoBstblCf  because  it  cannot  ba 
eoncei  ved*  •  W  hy  is  not  til  ia  ma  x  im  applied 
te  tletermine  whether  it  is  [tossible  to  square 
the  circle  ?  a  point  about  which  very  emi- 
nent mnthematicians  have  diifcred^  Il  i«i 
ciisy  to  conceive  thiit,  in  the  Infinite  smu 
of  numbers^  and  intermcrtiaie  fractions, 
some  one  number,  integral  iir  frAf:rtienal, 
may  bcjir  the  same  ratio  to  mioiUer,  an  th«s 
side  of  a  equate  beats  to  iia  diagonal  if  y«t, 

♦  \\t  <ir#win!^^trv  il.  ku  Urt  iixunAHi  ftt»  nur  Intui. 
n  tan|tiiAlsr»  fill  out 
,.,.-M. 

mA\  .iH^'^*^.^.,  Imi  v,v  iM\niii  ufJtdiv,  rrjitv*fHf|  *»t 
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however  oonoemble  this  nwy  be,  it  may  be 
demonstrttted  to  be  impossible. 

4.  MatheniAticiaiis  often  require  us  to 
coneeive  things  that  are  impoesible,  in  order 
to  prore  them  to  be  so.  This  is  the  case  in 
all  their  demonstrations  ad  abiurdum, 
Ck)nceiTe,  says  Euclid,  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  point  of  the  cireiunference  of  a 
circle  to  another,  to  fidl  without  the  circle  :* 
I  conceive  this-->I  reason  from  it,  until  I 
come  to  >  consequence  that  is  manifestly 
absurd ;  and  from  thence  conclude  that  the 
thing  which  I  conceived  is  impossible. 

Having  said  so  much  to  shew  that  our 
power  of  conceiving  a  proposition  is  no 
criterion  of  its  possibility  or  impossibility,  I 
shall  add  a  few  observations  on  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  kind. 

1.  There  are  many  propositions  which, 
by  the  faculties  God  has  given  us,  we  judge 
to  be  necessary,  as  well  as  true.  All 
mathematical  propositions  are  of  this  kind, 
and  many  others.  Thd  contradictories  d 
such  propositions  must  be  impossible.  Our 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  what  is  impossible, 
must,  at  least,  be  as  extensive  as  our  know- 
ledge of  necessary  trutlh 

2.  By  our  senses,  by  memory,  by  testi- 
mony, and  by  other  means,  we  know  many 
things  to  be  true  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
necessary.  But  whatever  is  true  is  pos- 
sible. Our  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what  is 
possible  must,  at  least,  extend  as  fSar  as  our 
knowledge  of  truth.     [405] 

3.  If  a  man  pretends  to  determine  the 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  things  beyond 
these  limits,  let  him  bring  proof.  I  do  not 
say  that  no  such  proof  can  be  brought  It 
has  been  brought  in  many  cases,  particu- 
larly in  mathematics.  But  I  say  that  his 
being  able  to  conceive  a  thing,  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  po6Bible.-t-  Mathematics  afford 
many  instances  of  impossibilities  in  the 
nature  of  things,  which  no  man  would  have 
believed  if  they  had  not  been  strictly  de- 
monstrated. Perhaps,  if  we  were  able  to 
reason  demonstratively  in  other  subjects,  to 
as  great  extent  as  in  mathematics,  we  might 
find  many  things  to  be  impossible,  which 
we  conclude  without  hesitation,  to  be  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  possible,  you  say,  that  God  might 
have  made  an  universe  of  sensible  and  ra- 
tional creatures,  into  which  neither  natural 
nor  moral  evil  should  ever  enter.  It  may 
be  so,  for  what  I  know.  But  how  do  you 
know  that  it  is  possible  ?  That  you  can 
conceive  it,  I  grant ;  but  this  is  no  proof. 


«  Euclid  doe*  nof  require  us  to  ameeive  or  tmaKine 
any  such  impossibility.  The  propotiiian  to  which 
Reid  must  refer,  is  the  second  of  the  third  Book  of 
the  Elements.— H. 

f  Not,  certainly,  that  it  is  really pottibUt  but  that 
It  Is  probUmaticaay  po$tihU>'^  <>.,  inTohres  no  con. 
tradletloD— violates  no  law  if  thought.    This  latter 
is  thatpossil>ility  alone  in  question.— H. 
[405,  406] 


I  cannot  admit,  as  an  argument,  or  even  as 
a  pmsoing  difficulty,  what  is  grounded  on 
the  supposition  that  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
when  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  it  is 
possible,  and,  for  anything  we  know,  it  may, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  he  impossible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THB  TRAIN  OP  THOUGHT  IN  THB  MIND. 

Evert  man  is  conscious  of  a  succession 
of  thoughte  whidi  pass  in  his  mind  while  he 
is  awake,  even  when  they  are  not  excited 
by  external  objects.     [406] 

The  mind,  on  this  account,  may  be  com- 
pared to  liquor  in  the  state  of  fermentation. 
When  it  is  not  in  this  state,  being  once  at 
rest,  it  remains  at  rest,  until  it  b  moved  by 
some  external  impulse.  But,  in  the  state 
of  fermentation,  it  has  some  cause  of  motion 
in  itself,  which,  even  when  there  is  no  im- 
pulse from  without,  suffers  it  not  to  be  at 
rest  a  moment,  but  produces  a  constant 
motion  and  ebullitk>n,  while  it  continues  to 
ferment. 

There  is  surely  no  similitude  between 
motion  and  thought ;  but  there  is  an  analogy, 
so  obvious  to  all  men,  that  the  same  words 
are  often  applied  to  both ;  and  many  modi- 
fications of  Uiought  have  no  name  but  such 
as  is  borrowed  from  the  modiftcationB  of 
motion.  Many  thoughte  are  excited  by  the 
senses.  The  causes  or  occasions  of  these 
may  be  considered  as  external.  But,  when 
such  external  causes  do  not  operate  upon 
us,  we  continue  to  think  from  some  internal 
causOb  From  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself  there  is  a  constant  ebullition  of  thought, 
a  constant  intestine  motion ;  not  only  of 
thoughte  barely  speculative,  but  of  senti- 
mento,pas8ions,  and  affections,  which  attend 
them. 

This  continued  succession  of  thought  has, 
by  modem  philosophers,  been  called  the 
imagination,  *  I  think  it  was  formerly  called 
the  fancy,  or  the  phantasy, -^  If  the  old 
name  be  laid  aside,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  it  had  got  a  name  less  ambiguous  tlian 
that  of  imagination,  a  name  which  had  two 
or  three  meanings  besides. 

It  is  often  called  the  train  of  ideas.  This 
may  lead  one  to  tliink  that  it  is  a  train  of 
bare  conceptions ;  but  this  would  surely  lie 
a  mistake.  It  is  made  up  of  many  other 
operations  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  concep- 
tions, or  ideas. 


*  By  some  only,  and  that  improperly.— H. 

t  The  Ijitin  lwagmatk\  with  iis  modiBcations  In 
the  vulgar  languages,  was  employrd  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  toexproM  what  the  Greeks  <ieno. 
minatcd  4«rfi-itr/«.  PAanZ/uy,  of  which  PJUitUj^or 
Fanep  is  a  coriuption,  and  now  employed  in  a  mote 
limited  sense,  was  a  common  name  for  IvMginatiuii 
with  the  old  English  writers.— H. 
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tlcniory,  judgmeat,  reasoning,  paaaioiw, 
alTectJonfl,  And  p«rpaie»— in  «  wordi  erery 
(»l>Gratio[i  of  the  mind,  exceptnig  thoie  m 
aense — ia  ex^^rted  occajikonallj  in  this  inun 
of  thought,  and  ^uu  \U  ahftre  aa  ftn  lugre- . 
dieni  i  ho  that  we  miwt  take  the  word  idea 
in  a  very  intensive  jsenjae,  if  we  make  the 
train  of  our  thaughCB  to  be  iinlj  a  train  of 
ideas.     [407] 

To  pasa  from  tlie  name,  and  consider  the 
thtti;?,  we  ma;  obwrre^  that  the  tnuns  of 
tUriMght  ia  the  mind  are  of  two  Idnds  :  they 
are  either  i^ucb  as  flow  tpontaneou&ly,  like 
wat«r  from  a  fountain,  vvUhciut  any  exer- 
tion of  a  governing  principle  to  arrange 
tbeta  ;  or  th&y  are  regulated  atid  directed 
by  ati  aetire  eflbrt  of  the  iniudj  with  sQm& 
iriew  and  intention. 

Before  we  consider  these  in  their  order. 
It  is  proper  to  premise  that  these  two  kinds, 
however  diittinct  in  their  nature,  are  lor 
llie  moat  part  mixed,  tn  peraoiu  awake  and 
cotne  U*  yearn  of  understanding. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  rarely  bo  vacant 
of  all  project  and  design,  aa  to  let  our 
thoughts  take  their  own  course,,  without 
the  leatit  check  or  direcliou.  Or  if,  al  any 
time,  we  ahoutd  be  in  thia  atate^  some  object 
will  present  itself,  which  is  too  inteieating 
not  to  engage  the  attention  and  rouse  the 
active  or  contemplative  powera  thai  were 
at  r^L 

On  the  other  li&nd^  when  a  man  ia  giving 
the  most  intensie  application  to  any  specul op- 
tion, or  to  any  scheme  cf  conduct,  when  be 
wills  to  e\ciiide  every  thought  th^t  is  fa* 
reign  to  his  present  purpose,  such  thoughts 
will  often  impertinently  intrude  up<jn  him, 
b  apvto  of  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
and  occupy,  by  a  kind  of  violence,  soutc 
part  of  the  time  destined  to  another  pur* 
poae*  One  mim  umv  hiive  the  coroniand 
of  his  thoughts  more  than  imuther  man^ 
ajid  tlie  eame  man  more  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  But,  I  apprehend,  in  tlie  best 
trained  mindn,  the  though ta  will  sometimes 
be  restive^  anmetimcs  capricious  and  self-^ 
willed,  when  wo  wish  to  have  them  most 
under  command.     [408] 

It  has  been  observed  very  jnstly,  that 
we  must  nol  a«ertbe  to  the  mind  the  power 
of  calling  up  any  thought  at  pleaaure,  be- 
cause such  a  call  or  volition  euppoeos  that 
thought  to  be  aJreudy  in  the  mind;  for, 
otherwise,  how  should  it  be  the  object  of 
volition  ?  As  tbb  must  be  granted  on  the 
one  band,  so  it  is  no  lesa  certain,  on  tbe 
other,  that  a  man  has  a  considembte  power 
in  regulating  and  dij^poeing  bis  uwn  i  hough  ts- 
Of  this  every  man  m  (^onsdioiiai  and  J  emu 
no  more  doubt  of  it  than  I  can  doiibt  v,  hetlier 
I  think  at  all 

We  seem  to  treat  the  ibouffhts  tliat  pte- 
•ent  themoolves  lo  the  laney  in  cmwd*,^  bm 
a  f^reaC  man  trt^ts  Uio»e  ttmt  alleml  liin 


leveo.  They  arc  atl  ambitious  of  his  at- 
tention :  he  goes  round  the  circle^  bestow- 
ing  a  bow  upon  one,  a  nnile  upon  another; 
asks  a  short  question  of  a  third ;  whO^  m 
fourth  is  honoured  with  a  partientar  con- 
ference ;  and  the  greater  part  have  no  p&r^ 
ticular  mark  of  attention,  bnt  go  as  they 
<%me.  1 1  is  true,  he  can  give  no  mark  of 
his  attention  to  those  who  wen  not  thexv, 
but  he  has  a  sufBdent  number  for  makicig 
a  choice  and  di&ttnetion. 

In  like  manner,  a  number  of  tbonglMlf 
present  themf elves  to  the  fkncy  spontanea 
ously  ;  but,  if  we  pay  no  attention  to  tbenij 
nor  hold  any  conference  with  them,  they 
pass  with  the  crowd,  and  are  immediateljr 
forgot,  an  if  they  had  never  appeared.  B«t 
those  to  which  we  think  proper  to  pay  aU 
tention,  may  be  stopped,  examined^  aii4 
atranged,  for  any  particuhLF  purpose  we 
have  in  view. 

It  may  like^i^ie  be  observed,  that  a  train 
of  thought,  which  was  at  first  composed  by 
application  and  judgment^  when  it  has 
been  often  repeated,  and  beoomea  famili&r, 
win  present  itself  spontaneously,  Thua, 
when  a  man  has  composed  an  air  in  mosic, 
^  as  to  please  bis  own  eari  after  be  has 
played  or  snng  it  often,  tbe  note^  will 
arrange  tbemselves  in  jnsi  order,  and  It 
requires  no  effort  to  regulate  their  succes- 
sion.    [iOd] 

Thu4  we  see  titat  the  iancy  is  made  up 
of  traitis  of  think in^—«iime  of  which  ar9 
^pontaiji^us,  others  studied  and  regulated* 
and  the  great cr  part  are  mixed  of  botli 
kinda^and  take  their  denomination  from  that 
which  is  most  prevalent ;  and  that  a  trarn 
of  thought  which  at  fbvt  was  studied  and 
composed,  may^  hy  habit,  present  itself 
spontaneous ty*  Having  premised  tbeee 
t!nn;;»,  let  u$  rt^turn  to  those  trains  of 
thotj_t|ht  which  are  spontaneous,  whkbmiisi 
be  tifBt  in  tlte  order  of  natnre- 

When  the  work  of  the  day  U  over,  and  m 
man  liea  down  to  relax  his  body  and  mind, 
be  cannot  cea.'^e  frtim  thinking,  Ihoygli  he 
desires  it  Something  oecurs  to  bis  fancy  i 
that  is  followed  by  anol  her  thing ;  and  »o  his 
thoughts  are  carried  on  from  one  object  to 
another,  until  aleep  clo  ra  the  ticei^e. 

In  this  operation*  of  the  mind,  it  Is  not 
faculty  only  that  is  em]»ktycd;  there  ara 
many  Uiat  join  together  in  it  a  production. 
Someliines  the  transactions  of  the  day  ar« 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  acted  over 
again,  aa  it  were,  uf>on  thb  theatre  uf  the 
imagination.  In  ibt«f  ca«e,  memory  aorcly 
acts  the  most  con*»ideFiible  part,  since  tbe 
aceoca  exbibitedare  notficiioas,  bntreatili^ 
wliicb  we  remember  {  yetj  in  this  caeci  tlie 


a  Tb*  WATd  prukViu  irtl^Ht  tw  here  pn^ndMt 
OlwrntiimwntiMiiii'Uitie  Uiat  ihtt  inma  it  nciltv  In 
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tut^inory  doesiTot  net  alfjiie,  ritlif?r  powers  are^ 
ctiiphjjcdf  ftnd  attend  upon  thi?ir  firopcr 
ok>j  t'^t?,  71 1  e  t  ran  sjictioos  rememben^d  wi  i  1 
be  more  or  le(*  intcreatijiff  ;  otul  we  cannot 
then  review  our  own  conduct^  nor  llmt  of 
ptUerii^  without  pa«6mgeonie  j&4i^^i)^  upon 
ili  This  we  ftpproTe,  tlmt  we  difiaLpprove. 
Til in  elevates,  tltat  huralileA  And  depree«e» 
ua.  Perarjna  that  &re  ni>t  e^b^olulel^  uidif- 
fercQt  to  \i&^  can  Imrdly  iippearj  evon  to  the 
muigumtion,  without  soma  friendly  or  un- 
frieiidly  ctDOtion^  We  judge  and  re^;s<^n 
About  tliiiteQ  a9  well  oa  pertOEUi  in  such 
leveiieSk  We  rGmemlier  what  a  mau  said 
ftnd  did ;  from  this  we  (laas  to  hie  designs 
and  lo  his  general  diencter,  and  fmmo 
Borne  b^pothesiB  ta  m^ka  die  whole  eon- 
sifttent.  Such  tmins  of  thought  we  may 
oiili  hi^toricoJ*     {4101 

Tliere  are  others  wliich  we  mny  tmU  ro- 
nuLntic,  in  ^'liich  the  plot  is  formed  hy  the 
creative  power  of  fancy,  without  any  regard 
to  what  did  or  will  happen.  In  these  also, 
the  powers  of  judgineitt^,  taste,  mo^l  senti- 
ment, as  well  a«  the  pr.«ioiui  and  affeet torts, 
tome  in  and  take  a  share  in  the  e}(eeu> 
tion* 

luthefie  actneSy  the  mtin  himself  eooi- 
monly  acta  a  verv  distiDgutshed  part,  and 
seldom  does  anything  which  he  cannot  ap- 
prove. Here  the  miser  will  be  generous, 
the  coward  brave,  and  the  knave  honest* 
Mr  Addison,  in  the  *'  Speetntor,^*  calls  this 
pby  of  the  fatfoy,  castle-building. 

Tiw  young  politieian,  who  has  turned  his 
tliotights  to  the  aflkif^  of  government^  be- 
comes, ill  his  imagination,  a  tniiiister  of 
slate.  He  examines  every  spring  and  wheel 
of  the  machine  of  goremment  with  the 
nicest  eye  and  the  most  exact  jnd^ent 
He  ftB<^  a  proper  remedy  for  ev^ry  disorder 
of  the  cumnioD wealth,  quickens  tmde  and 
tnBuufactnrca  by  salutary  laws,  encourages 
arts  and  scieneee,  and  makes  the  nation 
happy  at  home  and  respected  ahro&d.  He 
feels  the  reward  of  his  good  admLnistration, 
in  tlmt  self-approbation  which  attends  it, 
and  Is  Imppy  tn  acquiring,  by  his  wise  and 
patriotic  conduct^tbebleaeingeof  the  present 
nge^  Utid  the  pn^ses  of  those  thai  are  to 
come. 

It  is  probable  that,  upon  the  stage  of 
imagination^^  more  grent  exploits  have  been 
performed  in  every  age  than  have  been 
upon  Ihe  stage  of  life  from  the  beginning  of 
the  worlds  An  innate  desire  of  self-^ppro- 
batiim  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  human 
oatiEtitution.  It  is  a  powerful  spur  to 
worthy  eiCHidnct,  and  is  intended  as  sach  by 
the  Author  of  our  being.  A  man  cannot 
be  easy  or  bappy^  unleM  this  desire  be  in 
some  m^are  gratified.  While  he  con-* 
eeives  himself  worthless  and  base,  he  can 
raliafa  no  enjo^'raeut  The  humiliating, 
tnorlifying  sentjmcnt  must  be  removed,  and 
[*10-*1S] 


this  natural  desire  of  Felf-afprohation  ^'llt 
either  produce  a  nolije  etiort  loat.'t|Uire  Kul 
worth,  which  is  ite  proper  dirteUod,  or  it 
will  lead  into  some  of  those  arts  of  self- 
deceit,  vhieh  create  a  £aU.e  uplniua  uf 
worth.     [411 1 

A  ea(>^t]e-builder,  in  the  ftc^titittus  se^'nes 
of  his  fancy,  will  figure^  not  ai'eordiiii;;^  U»  hils 
real  ehnracter,  but  aect^rding  to  thb  liiglie&t 
opinion  he  has  been  able  to  form  of  himself^ 
and  perhaps  far  beyond  that  opinion.  Fort 
in  those  imaginary  conilicts,  the  passions 
easily  yield  to  reason^  aud  a  man  exerts  I  bo 
noblest  efforts  of  virtue  and  magnanimityi 
with  the  same  ease  as,  in  his  flreanis,  be 
Hies  through  the  air  or  plunges  to  the  bou 
torn  of  the  ocean. 

The  romantic  scenes  of  fancy  are  mo^l 
earn m only  the  occupation  of  young  miiidSf 
not  }et  £^0  deeply  engaged  in  life  ns  to  bav^l 
their  thoughts  taken  up  by  its  r^d  earcfl 
ftod  biuiine«& 

TbOfte  activa  powers  of  the  mind,  whii-h 
are  Uloit  luxuriant  by  eom^titution,  or  hnvo 
been  most  chonsIie4  by  education,  im- 
patient to  exerl  themselvesj  hurry  die 
thought  into  &c:enes  that  give  thtm  play ; 
aod  the  buy  commences  in  )magtnaLii>n^ 
according  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  a  geueral 
or  a  statesman,  a  poet  or  an  orator. 

When  the  fair  ones  beeome  castle-build- 
ers,  they  use  different  materials  i  and,  while 
the  young  soldier  is  carried  into  the  field  of 
Mars,  where  he  pierces  the  thickest  Bt|uad- 
rons  of  the  enemy,  despising  death  bi  all 
ita  formSj  the  gay  and  lovely  nymph,  u  hose 
heart  has  never  felt  the  tender  passion »  is 
transported  into  a  hrillianl  ai«etnbly,  where 
she  draws  the  attention  of  every  eye,  and 
niake»  an  impressioa  on  the  noblest  heart 

But  no  sooner  has  Cupid's  arrow  found 
its.  way  into  her  own  heart,  than  the  t^hole 
scenery  of  her  imagination  m  chauged. 
Balls  and  assemblieH  have  now  no  charms. 
Woods  and  groves,  .the  flowerjr  hank  and 
the  erystal  fountain;p  are  the  scenes  she 
IreqQents  in  imagination.  She  becomes  an 
Arcadian  ab^kberdesa,  feeding  her  lloek 
beside  tbat  of  ber  Strephou,  and  wants  no 
more  to  complete  her  happioeHB.     [412] 

In  a  few  years  the  love-*'iek  tivaid  is 
transformed  into  the  boticitous  mother.  Her 
smiling  oifspring  play  around  her.  She 
views  them  with  a  parent**  eye.  Her  ima- 
gination immediately  raises  them  to  man- 
hood, and  brings  them  forth  upon  the  stage 
of  life.  One  son  makes  a  figure  id  Hio 
army,  another  shintia  at  the  bar;  her 
daughtere  are  happily  disponed  of  in  mar- 
riage, and  bring  new  alliances  to  the  family. 
Her  children's  children  rise  np  before  her, 
and  venerate  her  grey  hairs. 

Thus  the  spontjujeous  sallies  of  fancy  ar9 
as  various  as  Uie  cares  and  fears,  the  de* 
sires  and  bop«a|  of  man. 
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Qnle^id  agunt  hommn,  votum,  timor,  in,  Tolaptai, 
O'audia,  diccumu : 

These  fill  ap  the  scenes  of  fimcy,  as  well 
as  the  page  of  the  tatirist.  Whatever 
possesses  the  heart  makes  oecasional  ex« 
cursions  into  the  inuigination,  and  acts  such 
scenes  opon  that  theatre  as  are  agreeable 
to  the  prevailing  passion.  The  man  of 
traffic,  who  has  oonunitted  a  rich  cargo  to 
the  inconstant  ocean,  follows  it  in  his 
thought,  and,  according  as  his  hopes  or  his 
fears  prevail,  he  is  haunted  with  storms, 
and  rocks,  and  shipwreck ;  or  he  makes  a 
happy  and  a  lucrative  voyage,  and,  before 
his  vessel  has  lost  sight  of  land,  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  profit  which  she  is  to  bring  at 
her  return. 

The  poet  is  carried  into  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  he  converses  with  the  ghosts  of 
Homer  and  Orpheus.  The  philosopher  makes 
a  tour  through  the  planetary  system,  or 
goes  down  to  tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
examines  its  various  strata.  In  the  devout 
man  likewise,  the  great  objects  that  possess 
his  heart  often  play  in  his  imagination: 
sometimes  he  is  transported  to  the  regions 
of  the  blessed,  from  whence  he  kwks  down 
with  pity  upon  the  folly  and  the  pageantry 
of  human  life ;  or  he  prostrates  himself 
before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  with 
devout  veneration;  or  he  converses  with 
celestial  spirits  about  the  natural  and  moral 
kingdom  of  God,  which  he  now  sees  only 
by  a  faint  light,  but  hopes  hereafter  to  view 
with  a  steadier  and  brighter  ray.     [413] 

In  persons  come  to  maturity,  there  is, 
even  in  these  spontaneous  sallies  of  fimcy, 
some  arrangement  of  thought ;  and  I  con- 
ceive that  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that' in 
those  who  have  the  greatest  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  best  natural  parts,  even  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  &ncy  will  be 
the  most  regular  and  connected.  They 
have  an  order,  connection,  and  unity,  by 
which  they  are  no  less  distinguished  from 
the  dreams  of  one  asleep,  or  the  ravings  of 
one  delirious  on  the  one  hand,  than  from 
the  finished  productions  of  art  on  the  other. 

How  is  this  regular  arrangement  brought 
about  ?  It  has  all  the  marks  of  judgment 
and  reason,  yet  it  seems  to  go  before  iudg- 
ment,  and  to  spring  forth  spontaneously. 

Shall  we  believe  with  Leibnitz,  that  the 
mind  was  originally  formed  like  a  watdi 
wound  up ;  and  that  all  its  thoughts,  pur- 
poses, passions,  and  actwns,  are  effected 
by  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  original 
spring  of  the  machine,  and  succeed  each 
other  in  order,  as  necessarily  as  the  motions 
and  pulsations  of  a  watch  ? 

If  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  were  put 
to  account  for  the  pluenomena  of  a  watch, 
he  would  conceive  that  there  is  a  little  man 
within  the  watch,  or  some  other  little  animal, 
that  beats  continually,  and  produces  the 


motion.  Whether  the  hypothesis  of  this 
young  philosopher,  in  turning  the  wmtd^- 
spring  into  a  man,  or  that  of  the  Gennaii 
philo«:>pher,  in  tonung  a  man  into  a  wmtdi- 
spring,  be  the  most  rational,  seems  haid  to 
determine.* 

To  account  for  the  regularity  of  our  first 
thoughts,  from  motions  of  animal  spiritB, 
vibrations  of  nerves,  attractions  of  ideaa^  or 
from  any  other  unthinking  cause,  wlietlicr 
nnechanical  or  contingent,  seems  eqomDy 
irrationaL     [414] 

If  we  be  not  able  to  distinguiali  the 
strongest  marks  of  thought  and  design  firom 
the  effects  of  mechanism  or  contingency,  the 
consequence  will  be  very  melancholy  ;  for 
it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  we  haTO  no 
evidence  of  thought  in  any  of  oor  fellow 
men — nay,  that  we  have  no  erideDoe  of 
thought  or  design  in  the  struetnre  and  go- 
vernment of  the  universe.  If  a  good  period 
or  sentence  was  ever  produced  without 
having  had  any  judgment  previooaly  em- 
ployed about  it,  why  not  an  Iliad  or  .^iiieid  ? 
They  differ  only  in  less  and  more ;  and  we 
should  do  injustice  to  th^  philosopher  of 
Laputa,  in  laughing;  at  his  proiect  of  making 
poems  by  the  tummg  of  a  wheel,  if  a  con- 
currence of  unthinking  causes  may  prodoce 
a  rational  train  of  thought. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  itself  highly  probable 
to  say  no  more,  that  whatsoever  is  regiUar 
and  rational  in  a  train  of  thought,  which 
presents  itself  spontaneously  to  a  man*s 
fancy,  without  auy'study,  is  a  copy  of  what 
had  been  before  composed  by  his  own  ra- 
tional powers,  or  those  of  some  other  perMo. 

We  certainly  judge  so  in  similar  cases. 
Thus,  in  a  book  I  fold  a  train  of  thinking, 
which  has  the  marks  of  knowledge  awl 
judgment.  I  ask  how  it  was  produced  ?  It 
is  printed  in  a  book.  This  does  not  satisfy 
me,  because  the  book  has  no  knowledge  nor 
reason.  I  am  told  that  a  printer  printed 
it,  and  a  compositor  set  the  typesL  Neither 
does  this  satisfy  me.  These  canses,  per- 
haps, knew  very  little  of  the  subjeet.  There 
must  be  a  prior  cause  of  the  oompoaitioii. 
It  was  printed  from  a  manuscript.  Tma 
But  the  manuscript  is  as  ignorant  as  the 
printed  book.  The  manuscript  was  written 
or  dictated  by  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
judgment.  This,  and  this  only,  will  satisfy 
a  man  of  common  understanding ;  and  it 
appears  to  him  extremely  ridiculous  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  train  of  thinking  eoiUd 
originally  be  produced  by  any  cause  that 
neither  reasons  nor  thinks.    [415] 

Whether  such  a  train  of  thinking  be 
printed  in  a  book,  or  printed,  so  to  apeak, 
in  his  mind,  and  issue  spontaneously  from 
his  fancy,  it  must  have  been  composed  with 


*  The  theory  of  our  mental  a««)datloniow«iaMMh 
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judgment  by  himselfy  or  by  some  other 
rational  being. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  confirmed  by  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  human  £uicy  as  fitf 
back  as  we  are  able. 

We  hare  not  the  means  of  knowmghow 
the  fancy  is  employed  in  inlants.  Their 
time  is  divided  between  the  emplovment  of 
their  senses  and  sound  sleep :  so  that  there 
is  little  time  left  for  imagination,  and  the 
roateriab  it  has  to  work  upon  are  probably 
Tery  scanty.  A  few  days  after  they  are 
bom,  sometimes  a  few  hours,  we  see  them 
smile  in  their  sleep.  But  what  they  smile 
at  is  not  easy  to  guess ;  for  they  do  not 
smile  at  anything  they  see,  when  awake, 
for  some  months  after  thev  Me  bom.  It 
is  likewise  common  to  see  tliem  move  their 
lips  in  sleep,  as  if  they  were  sucking. 

These  things  seem  to  discover  some 
working  of  the  imagination;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  tl^t  there  isanv  reguhu* 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  inmnts. 

By  a  reguuur  train  of  thought,  I  mean 
that  which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end,  an  arrangement  of  its  parts,  ac- 
cording to  some  rale,  or  with  some  inten- 
tion. Thus,  the  conception  of  a  design, 
and  of  the  means  of  executing  it ;  the  con- 
ception of  a  whole,  and  the  number  and 
order  of  the  parts.  These  ai«  instances  of 
the  most  simple  trains  of  thought  that  can 
be  called  regular. 

Man  has  undoubtedly  a  power  (whether 
we  call  it  taste  or  judgment  is  not  of  any 
consequence  in  the  present  argument) 
whereby  he  distinguishes  between  a  com- 
position and  a  heap  of  materials ;  between 
a  house,  for  instance,  and  a  heap  of  stones ; 
between  a  sentence  and  a  heap  of  words ; 
between  a  picture  and  a  heap  of  colours. 
[416J  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  chU- 
dren  have  any  regular  trains  of  thought 
until  this  power  b^ins  to  operate.  Those 
who  are  bom  such  idiots  as  never  to  shew 
any  signs  of  this  power,  shew  as  little  any 
signs  of  regularity  of  thought.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  this  power  is  connected  with 
all  reguUur  trains  of  thought,  and  may  be 
the  cause  of  them. 

Such  trains  of  thought  discover  them- 
selves in  children  about  two  years  of  age. 
They  can  then  give  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  older  children  in  making  their 
little  houses,  and  ships,  and  other  such 
things,  in  imitation  of  the  works  of  men. 
They  are  then  capable  of  understanding  a 
little  of  language,  which  shews  both  a 
regular  train  of  thinking,  and  some  degree 
of  abstraction.  I  think  we  may  perceive  a 
distinction  between  the  ikcultiesof  children 
of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  and  those  of 
the  most  sagacious  bratee.  They  can  then 
perceive  design  and  regularity  in  the  works 
ofothers,  especially  of  older  children;  their 
Pile,  417] 


little  minds  are  fired  with  the  discovery; 
they  are  eager  to  imitate  it,  and  never  at 
rest  till  they  can  exhibit  something  of  the- 
same  kind. 

When  a  child  first  learns  by  imitation 
to  do  something  that  requires  design,  how 
does  he  exult  I  Pythagoras  was  not  more 
hi^py  in  the  discovery  of  his  fiunous  theo- 
rem. He  seems  then  first  to  reflect  upon 
himself,  and  to  swell  with  self-esteem.  His 
eyes  sparkle.  He  is  impatient  to  shew  his 
performance  to  all  about  him,  and  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  their  applause.  He  is 
applauded  by  all,  and  feels  the  same  emo- 
tion from  this  applause,  as  a  Roman  Con- 
sul did  from  a  triumph*  He  has  now  a 
consciousness  of  some  worth  in  himself.  He 
assumes  a  superiority  over  those  who  are 
not  so  wise,  and  pays  respect  to  those  who 
are  wiser  than  himself.  He  attempts 
something  else,  and  is  every  day  reaping 
new  laurels. 

As  chikiren  grow  up,  they  are  delighted 
with  tales,  with  diildish  games,  with  designs 
and  stratagems.  Everything  of  this  kind 
stores  the  fimcy  with  a  new  re^lar  train  of 
thought,  which  becomes  fiuniliar  by  repeti- 
tion, so  that  one  part  draws  the  whole  after 
it  in  the  imiigination.     [417] 

The  imagination  of  a  child,  like  the  hand 
of  a  painter,  is  long  employed  in  copying 
the  works  of  others,  before  it  attempts  any 
invention  of  its  own. 

The  power  of  invention  is  not  yet  brought 
forUi ;  but  it  is  coming  forward,  and,  like 
the  bud  of  a  tree,  is  ready  to  burst  its 
integuments,  when  some  accident  aids  its 
eraption. 

There  is  no  power  of  the  understanding 
that  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  the  owner, 
as  that  of  invention,  whetlier  it  be  employed 
in  mechanics,  in  science,  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  in  poetry,  in  wit,  or  in  the  fine  arts. 
One  who  is  conscious  of  it,  acquires  thereby 
a  worth  and  importance  in  his  own  eye 
which  he  had  not  before.  He  looks  upon 
himself  as  one  who  formerly  lived  upon  the 
bounty  and  gratuity  of  others,  but  who  has 
now  acquirwi  some  property  of  his  own. 
When  this  power  begins  to  be  felt  in  the 
young  mind,  it  has  the  grace  of  novelty 
added  to  its  other  charms,  and,  like  the 
youngest  child  of  the  fiunily,  is  caressed 
beyond  all  the  rest. 

We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that,  as  soon 
as  children  are  conscious  of  this  power, 
they  will  exercise  it  in  such  ways  as  are 
suited  to  their  age,  and  to  the  objects  they 
are  employed  about.  This  gives  rise  to 
innumerable  new  associations,  and  reguUr 
trains  of  thought,  which  make  the  deeper 
impression  upon  the  mind,  as  they  are  its 
exclusive  property. 

I  am  aware  that  the  power  of  invention 
is  distributed  among  men  more  nnequally 
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tlma  almoi^t  SMtf  oilier.  When  it  ia  &b]e  to 
fifod  jce  iui)rtkmg  that  is  Interesting  to  hulu- 
kind  we  caU  it  geinuB ;  jk  lalettt  which  is  I  he 
lut  of  VQry  f^vi.  Bat  thi:*re  is,  perluip*,  a 
lower  kind  or  low^r  degree  of  Invention  (h&t 
la  irii>re  c^miiion^  However  this  m&j  be,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  pover  of  invenUoa 
in  thoEie  frho  hAve  it,  will  prwiiice  manj 
new  reguUr  traina  of  thought ;  ftnd  these 
bein^  exproated  tn  works  of  &rt,  in  fFriiiug, 
or  in  ditcour&e,  will  be  copied  bv  others. 
[4lfi) 

Tbu%  I  eonceiv£  the  ntlndfl  of  cbildr^n^ 
■t  soofi  aa  thejf  hare  judgment  to  dlstia-* 
Ctlkkh  what  is  regular,  orderly ,  and  oonneeted, 
froTD  a  mere  medlej  of  tliotight,,  mre  far^ 
nisbod  with  reguhir  trains  i>f  tbinkhig  by 
thisse  means. 

Firti  and  chiefly^  by  cop3*ing  what  they 
iee  in  the  worka  and  In  the  discourse  of 
others  Man  ifi  Che  must  imitative  of  ali 
animiib ;  he  not  only  imitaiies  witb  ixiteii* 
tion,  and  purpcaely,  wbal  be  thinks  hAsany 
grace  or  beauty,  bat  even  withmit  iBtention, 
be  m  led,  by  a  kind  of  instuaet,  which  it  is 
diJ^eaJt  to  resist,  into  the  modes  of  speaking, 
tbinktiig,  and  acting,  which  be  haa  heea  &c- 
eoaiamied  to  nee  in  lua  early  years.  The 
IQOftt  children  see  of  what  la  regular  And 
bsutti^  in  what  is  preseoted  to  thtini,  the 
more  they  are  led  to  obserre  and  to  imitate 
it. 

Tbk  is  tbe  chief  part  of  tbeir  sto^  and 
descendis  to  them  by  a  kind  of  traditioD 
from  those  who  came  before  them  ;  and  we 
shall  ^nd  that  the  fancy  of  moat  men  is 
fiimiahed  from  those  they  Imre  converaed 
wltii,  as  well  &3  their  religion,  language, 
and  manners. 

Secon  Ht/,  By  the  additions  or  innovations 
that  are  proptTly  their  own,  thcte  will  be 
p^edter  or  less,  in  proportion  to  their  study 
And  invention  ;  bnt  In  the  btilk  of  mankind 
are  not  very  considerable' 

Every  profession  and  every  rank  in  life, 
hae  a  manner  of  thinking,  and  tnm  of  fancy 
that  h  proper  to  it ;  by  which  it  is  charaetcr- 
bKfd  in  ciimc^ea  aud  works  of  humour, 
Tlie  bulk  of  men  of  tbe  mne  nation,  of  the 
same  rank,  and  of  the  batoc  oeeupation,  are 
east  »Af  it  were,  iu  the  same  mould.  Thl^ 
tiUMitd  iteelf  changes  gradually,  but  slowly, 
by  new  inventions,  by  intercourse  with 
St  rarjge  nil,  0  r  by  other  accidents.  *     [419] 

The  condition  of  man  requires  a  longer 
infancy  and  youth  than  that  of  other  ani- 
mala;  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
almoRt  every  station  in  civil  society  r«qnirefi 
A  multitude  of  n^guLar  trains  of  thought,  to 


•*  *  Nan  td  rmttonna  >a)  idAimiMtLLatiiem  eompcih. 

•♦  Man— be  ii  «je  »»  iroiitJtiivp  cmtutir* 
AJOdi  he  wbot*  the  rurpiTiDit  leadi  thr  Au;!^.* 
Ttwfv  ivMOd  be  ao  rod  of  quoutwoi  to  i^m  ume 


be  not  only  acniuired,  boi  U>  be  mmd 
familiar  by  fiT<{tieut  rvpctilion,  as  to 
sent  thesriselvea  apcintaneoualy  when  \ 
is  occibuon  for  them. 

The  imaginataon  even  of  men  of  gixxl 
parts  never  serves  them  readily  but  m  ■ 
tiling  wherein  it  has  been  mttch  exerciaedi  I 
A  minister  of  state  holds  a  conference  witli  ] 
a  foreign  ambascador  with  no  greater  i 
tion  than  a  profeaaor  in  a  college  prelecto  to'] 
his  andienee.  Tbe  imaguiatioii  of 
presents  to  him  what  the  oocasioa  reqatrasl 
to  be  sud,  and  bow.      Let  them  _ 

plaoes,  And  both  would  find  themselrea  aim  I 
loss. 

The  hablta  wbich  the  huntan  mhid 
CApable  of  acquiring  by  exercise  are  woo- 
derfnl  in  many  instances ;  in  m 
wonderful  than  in  thai  versatility  of  tmm^in*  I 
Ation  which  a  well-bred  man  Acquirai  hf  i 
being  mueb  exercised  in  the  varicHis  >ofiini  1 
of  hie.  In  the  momiiig  he  vislta  a  ifrtattA*  j 
in  alHiction.  Here  his  anAginaiior  '^  ~ 
forth  from  its  store  every  topie  of  i 
lion  ;  everything  that  i&  agreeable  to  lbe 
laws  of  friendHiiip  and  sympathy,  and  mo* 
thing  tliat  is  not  so.  From  thence  be  drlTes 
to  the  miniater^a  levee,  where  imAginatioii 
readily  snggesla  wliat  is  proper  to  be  m^ 
or  repUed  to  every  man,  and  in  what  oiAn- 
ner,  acciurding  to  the  degree  of  acquaint* 
a  nee  or  familiarity,  of  raj^E  or  defieiideii^ 
of  opposition  ot  concurrence  of  interesta,  of 
contidence  or  distrust,  that  is  between  them. 
Nor  does  all  this  empk>yment  hinder  him 
from  carrying  on  some  design  with  miieh 
artifice,  and  endca  von  ring  to  penetrate  mttt 
the  view»  of  others  through  Uie  closest  dis- 
guises. From  the  levee  he  goes  te  tbe 
Hons^  of  Commons,  and  speaks  npon  tfao 
affairs  of  the  nation  ;  from  thence  to  a  hall. 
or  afifieinbly,  and  entertains  the  liidic&  Uja' 
imiLgitiat  ion  puts  on  the  friend,  the  ennrtierf 
the  patriot,  the  fine  gentleman,  wjih  mor« 
ease  than  we  put  off  one  salt  and  put  tm 
another.     [420] 

This  is  the  effect  of  training  and  eacr- 
cise.  For  a  man  of  equal  parts  and  lumw^ 
ledge,  but  unaccustomed  lo  those  seenonflf 
public  hfe,  is  quite  disconcerted  when  ftnt 
brought  into  them.  His  thoughts  arc  put 
to  flight,  and  he  cannot  rally  them. 

There  are  feats  of  imagination  to  be 
learned  by  application  and  practice,  as  won, 
derful  as  the  feats  of  balaneeim  and  rope* 
dancers,  and  often  as  usel^e. 

When  A  man  can  mAko  a  hundred  veraea 
standing  on  one  foot,  or  play  three  or  four 
games  at  chess  at  the  same  Ume  wit^mU 
seeing  the  board,  it  is  probable  he  hath 
fljietithislifein  aeq  ui  ring  such  a  feat.  How* 
ever,  such  unusual  pha^omena  shew  what 
habits  of  imagination  may  be  acquired* 

Wlven  such  babita  are  acqiured  and  ptf^ 
fecled,  they  aro  eaerdiied  witliout  any  labo^ 
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Hoiis  ^SoH ;  like  Ihe  b^blt  of  pl«^io^  tipon 
«a  injstruinent  <ii  Riuai&  Th^re  iti^  Innu* 
fnemble  motions  uf  the  Sogers  upon  the 
etopa  or  kL*ys,  wbich  must  be  directed  in 
vne  parti L'ular  train  or  ftuoceasioo.  There 
u  oaljf  one  arrangemeat  of  those  mottonB 
ibat  b  nghi,  while  tl&ere  are  ten  thonaand 
that  an  wrongs  and  would  «|ioy  the  mtuiici 
The  muAician  tbmks  not  ia  the  katt  of  the 
^rranj^ement  of  those  mottonB  i  he  haa  a  diB^ 
tinet  idea  of  tho  turn?,  and  wHIb  to  pby  it. 
Tba  motions  oT  the  fingeFfl  arnuigD  thcm- 
■elifCiS  HO  tta  to  answer  his  intention. 

Id  like  maQQet;,  when  a  wnskn  speaks  npoaa 
aubjeet  with  which  ho  is  acqnainted,,  there  is 
a  certain  arrangoment  of  his  thoughts  aod 
words  nccf^e&ry  to  miike  his  discoursie  fien- 
Bible,  perttoent,  and  g^ramniibticaL  In  every 
sentenoe  tberwaTe  more  rules  of  gmmmar, 
logk^and  rheiorie,  tliatinay  be  tranegressed, 
than  there  are  words  and  letters.  He 
■p^ca  without  thinking  of  any  <»f  those 
rul«%  and  yet  otoorves  Siem  aU,  as  if  tbey 
were  all  m  hia  eyeu    {421  ] 

This  ia  a  habit  «o  sicnilur  to  tlmt  of  a 
player  on  an  itiatrument,  that  I  think  t>oth 
must  be  got  in  the  flame  way— that  is^  by 
mnch  practice^  and  the  power  of  habit. 

When  a  man  speaka  well  and  methodl- 
lially  upon  a  anbject  without  study  and  vrilb 
perfect  ease,  I  believe  we  may  tsks  it  for 
granted  that  his  thoughti  run  in  a  beaten 
track.  There  is  a  mould  in  hia  mind — 
which  haa  been  formed  by  much  prsM^ttce,  or 
by  study —for  this  very  subject,  or  for  some 
cither  m  tsitaUar  aud  analogous  that  his 
diaeoursd  falls  into  this  mould  with  ease, 
and  takes  it»  form  from  it. 

Hitherto  we  hare  considered  the  opera* 
tlona  of  fancy  that  are  cither  spontaneoUfl^, 
or,  at  Icast^  require  no  laborious  effort  to 
guide  and  direct  them,  and  have  endcaV' 
on  red  to  account  for  that  degree  of  regu- 
larity and  arrangement  which  is  found  even 
in  tbenh  The  natural  powora  of  judgment 
and  invention,  the  pleasure  that  alwaya 
■UODdt  the  exercise  of  thofie  powcia,  the 
nwaiia  we  have  of  improving  them  by  imi< 
t4vtion  of  others,  and  the  efFtct  of  pmctieEi 
and  habits^  seem  to  tne  sufficiently  to 
aec^unt  for  this  phfenomenon,  without  fiup* 
postng  any  unaeeoun table  attraetions  of  ideas 
iy  which  tliey  arrange  themselves. 

But  we  are  able  to  direct  oni-  thoughts  in 
a  certain  ccmrae,  so  as  to  perform  a  desttned 
tank. 

Every  work  of  art  has  ita  model  &amed 
tn  th«  Imagination.  Here  the  *^  Iliad"  of 
Boamr^  the  "  RepuMie"  of  Plato,  the 
*<  Principia"  of  NewtoOj  were  fabrieated 
Shall  we  believe  that  those  work*  took  the 
form  in  which  they  now  appear  of  them- 
aelvaa  ? — tiiat  the  aentimenta^  the  manners, 
and  the  pasalons  afraogod  them^lves  at 
onea  in  tha  mind  of  Homer,  ao  aa  to  form 
[431-433] 


th«  "  niad  P"  Was  there  no  motQ  «0bn 
in  the  eotnposition  iban  there  is  in  telling  a 
well-known  tale,  or  einging  a  favounta 
Bong  f     This  cannot  be  believed,     [422] 

Granting  that  some  happy  thought  firat 
au^ested  the  design  of  iinging  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  yet,  surely,  it  was  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  choice  where  the  narra^ioa 
should  begin  and  where  it  should  end. 

Granting  that  the  fertility  of  the  poet^a 
imagination  su^ested  a  vmekty  of  fkh  m^ 
teriali^  waa  not  jodgmetit  noBeMMy  toiebot 
what  waa  proper,  t&  t«jeet  whfti  was  Im* 
proper,  to  arrange  the  matCTiriii  into  a  ju^ 
campoeitian,  and  to  adapt  tlNm  to  eaeh 
other,  and  to  the  design  of  the  whole  F 

No  man  oan  believe  that  Homer's  ideaa^ 
merely  by  certain  ayropathiea  and  antipi^ 
thieei,  by  certain  attrac^tions  and  repahuooa 
inherent  in  their  nsturefl^  arranged  them- 
selves according  to  the  most  perfect  rules  of 
epic  poetry ;  and  Newton*s^  according  to 
the  rules  of  mntliematical  composition. 

I  should  sooner  believe  that  tho  poet, 
after  he  invoked  hij^  muEse,  did  nothtni*  at 
all  but  listen  to  the  song  of  the  goddess. 
Poets,  indeed,  and  other  artists,  must  mako 
their  works  appear  natural  i  but  naturo  ia 
the  perfection  of  art,  and  there  can  be  no 
just  imitation  of  nature  without  art.  When 
the  building  Is  finished,  the  rubbishy  tho 
scAfTotda,  the  tools  and  f;iigtnea  are  carried 
nut  of  tight ;  but  we  know  it  could  not  have 
been  reared  wHhout  them. 

Thcttain  of  thinking,  therefore,  is  capable 
of  being  guided  and  direettd,  much  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  horse  w©  ride*  The 
horse  has  his  strength,  his  agility,  and  hli 
mettle  in  himself;  he  has  been  taught  cer* 
tain  movements,  and  many  useful  habits, 
that  moke  him  more  subservient  to  our 
purposes  and  obedient  to  our  will ;  but  to 
accomplish  a  journey,  he  must  be  directed 
by  the  rider. 

In  like  maoner,  faney  has  ita  original 
powera,  which  are  very  different  m  different 
peraona ;  it  has  likewise  more  regular  mo* 
tiona,  to  which  It  has  been  trained  by  a  long 
Goarse  of  dlsctpline  and  exercise,  and  by 
which  it  may,  ejt^mporc^  and  without  much 
effim,  produce  things  tliat  have  a  eonnd- 
erable  degree  of  beauty,  regularity,  and 
design.    [423 ) 

Ikit  the  most  perfect  works  of  design  an 
never  extemporary.  Our  first  thoughts  are 
reviewed  ;  we  place  them  at  a  proper  dii 
tawce ;  examine  eveiy  part,  and  take  a 
complex  View  of  the  whole.  By  our  criti- 
eni  faculties,  we  perceive  this  part  to  be 
redundant,  that  deficient;  here  is  a  want 
cf  nerves,  there  a  want  of  delicacy  ;  this  is 
obscure,  that  too  difftuet  Things  are  mar* 
flballed  anew,  wooording  to  a  second  and 
more  delihenle  tndginent  i  what  waa  deA- 
clejit,  ii  aopplkd  i  what  waa  dislocated,  » 
3  c 
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pul  in  jaiMt ;  FedmKl&noea  are  lopped  aff, 
iud  tbe  wliob  poiislic'd. 

Though  puiftU}  of  all  aftlata,  mftke  tbe 
hif^heatcluim  to  Infipinvtion  i  yet,  if  we  be- 
IWvc?  Honieet  &  <K)nipetent  judge,  no  pro- 
dtictiou  iji  tbat  un  tsui  have  meril  wbich 
hots  upt  eoHt  t^uch  labour  iia  ibis  in  the 
birtb* 

FompUlui  Hoguii,  (urmeti  rtiirchcnilite  quod  oon 
Miitta  di^,  et  muliA  )litiir«  ciwreuit,  Rtque 

The  coDdoeiou  I  would  draw  from  all 
that  hiA  bcs^Q  ^d  upon  this  subject  i% 
Thftt  evefythiug  that  Ih  tmgul^  ia  thitk 
Iraui  of  Ltiought  which  W£  call  &Dcy  or 
lltiaguiatioUj  from  the  little  designs  jLiid 
f^veries^  of  chihlren  to  the  graadest  pro^ 
dutitiOiiiB  of  UuBmn  geoius,  was  originally 
the  oSl»pTiDg  of  judfoieut  or  tuste,  applied 
with  ^me  effort  gre&ter  or  lesa.  Wlmt 
DUO  person  com  posed  wilh  mt  and  judg" 
menty  ia  imitated  by  another  with  great 
eoae;  What  a  uian  hiiDself  at  first  com- 
pm&d  with  p9.in»j  heeonies  by  habit  aa 
mmilUr  as  to  offer  itself  npcuiUneoualy  to 
1^  fftncy  afterw&rdj9.  But  notlimg  tbat  i^ 
fej^ulftT  was  ever  at  tirat  conceived  without 
deei^,  aUentlon,  and  care.     [424  ] 

1  flhall  now  make  a  few  reBeetiona  upon  a 
theory  which  baA  been  applied  to  accouot 
for  tbia  succefisive  train  ot  thongbt  in  the 
mind.  It  was  hinted  by  Mr  Bobbea,  bi4t 
hsA  drown  more  attention  sinee  it  vnija  diS' 
tinctly  explajnidi  by  Mr  Htsiuev 

That  autlior^  tliuiks  tliat  tbe  train  of 
thought  in  the  mind  ia  owing  to  a  kind  of 
attraction  wliich  ideas  have  for  other  ideas 
Uiat  bear  <?e3rtain  rvdallon*  to  them.  He 
thinks  the  complex  ijeau— which  are  the 
;  ^uimon  subjects  of  our  though ts  and  rea- 
aoning— are  owing  to  the  same  oauee.  The 
telations  whieb  produce  this  attraction  of 
ideas,  he  thinks^  aro  these  three  only— to 
wii,  cau^tiod,  contiguity  iu  time  or  place, 
and  similitude.  He  asaarta  that  tbeae  are 
the  only  ^neral  principles  that  unite  ideaa. 
And  havnig,  m  aDOther  pkce,  occasion  to 
take  notice  of  contturie£y  as  a  prineiplo  of 
^uneetion  among  ideas,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile this  to  \m  eystem,  he  tells  ua  gra%cly, 
that  contraHety  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  a  lui.^ture  nf  causatioii  and  resemblancei 
That  ideas  whieh  have  any  of  these  three 
relations  do  mutually  attraet  each  other,  so 
litiat  one  of  ttieai  being  presented  to  the 
fancy p  the  other  is  drawn  altiQg  with  it— 
thia  ha  seems  ta  ibink  an  original  property 
of  tbe  mbd,  or  rather  of  the  ideas,  aud 
therefore  ineKphcahle.f 


«  He  ihouUI  htve  ibid  Otit  uitboTj  Idt  Hunk*  it 

t  is  c  *l>nf  f,  p.  'iSif  It,  pfif«  t.  ITw  hlgtnff  of  the 
4Dcfrii»e  of  AHociiiitloii  bu  ttmv  f«t  bean  at  vil 
aileqiiiU'l  J  devjdeiMA,     9oue  «r  tiir  auNt  ranirfc. 


firil^  I  observe,  with  regafd  to  thia 

theory,  that,  although  it  Im  true  tlukt 
thought  of  any  object  is  apt  to  lead  ui 
the  thoogbt  of  its  cau«e  or  effect,  of  tliiiigaJ 
contiguous  to  it  io  time  or  p' 
itiings  resembling  ll^  yet  this  t 
of  the  relatione  of  things  wbieh  aM  apt  IaJ 
lead  lie  from  one  object  to  aoolb«r,  ia  iwf  I 
inaccurate:*  I 

The  eDumeration  ia  too  largie  upon  lui  I 
owu  prmciplcs  ;  but  It  Is  by  far  loo  scaa^  ia  J 
reality,  Cauaatioa,  according  to  his  plulo^  I 
Bophy,  implieH  nothing  more  than  a  < 
stant  coBJnaction  observed  between  the 
cause  aod  the  effect,  and,  therefore,  oonti* 
i^uity  muist  include  causation,  and  hia  thnsa  , 
principled  of  attraetion  arc  reduced  to  twc^  f 
l426] 

But  when  we  take  all  the  three,  the  eitu- 
meration  ia^  in  reality,  very  iaooni|detie^ 
Every  relation  of  things  baa  i 
Ukore  or  leas,   to  lead   the   thoi^t,   Id  ft^ 
thinking  mind,  from^  one  to  I  be  ether  ;  and 
not  only  every  relation,  but  every  kind  of 
contrariety   and    opposition*       What    Mr  ' 
Hume  says — that  contrariety  may  perhwpf  J 
he  considered  as  a  mijiture  ^^  of  < 
and  reiemb^iiQe^^^I  con  as  little  compiofi 
bend  as  if  be  had  said  that  ligure  may  pe^^ 
baps  he  considered  aa  a  nux>tur«  of  Cfuoiir 
and  sound. 

Our  thoughts  pasa  easily  from  the 
to  the  mcatis  ;  from  any  truth  to  th«  ewU 
dence  on  which  it  is  founded,  the 
quencea  that  may  he  drawn  from  it,  or  ih#J 
use  tliat  may  be  made  of  it.     From  aj 
we  are  easily  led  to  think  of  the  whole,  fpoEnl 
a  subject  to  its  q^jaMtit-s,  or  from  thin^J 
related  Ui  the  relatuHi.     Such  t] 
til  inking  must  have  been  made  thoo 
of  times  by  evory  man  who  tbinba 
reasons^  and  thereby  become^  as  it  1 
beaten  tracks  for  the  imagination. 

Not  ouly  the  relations  of  objects  to  eaell 
other  iuBuence  our  train  of  thinking,  but 
the  relation  they  hear  to  the  present  teiiv»j 
per  and  disposition  of  the  tziind  ;  their  W9mi 
Intion   to  the   habits    wo    have   acq|(|irtcl|^ 
wliether  moral  or  tnteUectnai ;  to  the  com* 
pany  we  have  kept,  and  to  the  bnaincn  in 
which  we  have  been  chiefly  employed*    Hit 
same  event  will  suggest  very  different  f«« 
nectioriH  to  dlffm^ent  persoua^  and  to  tlltt^ 
same  person  at  different  times, 
aa  be  la  in  good  or  bad  bumouT;,  as  ba  i 
lively  or  doll,  angry  or  pleased,  mehuioholjr 
or  cbeerfuL 

Lord  Karnes,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Criti* . 
cism,'*  and  Dr  Gerard,  in  his  "  Eaaay  oaJ 
Genius,^ ^    have  given  a  much  fuller  and 
juater  enmiieration  of  the  causes  that  in* 
fluence  our  train  of  thiiUdngt  and  I  liava 
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nothing  to  add  to  vtluit  tbej  luv«  Aaid  on 

thisi  subjects 

SffVQHdi^^  Let  ua  conayer  kaw  £w  Ibis 
att Fiction  of  ideu  mutt  be  rfmolved  itila 
original  (|ualitie«  of  htmtaii  nft^nre.     [43S] 

I  beUove  Um  oi%iti«l  prtoctt^es  of  the 
tnind,  of  whiiob  we  emi  give  no  juscoimt  tiiit 
thftt  Kueh  la  our  eoiMlitutioi],  are  more  in 
liiimber  tban  is  commonly  thought.  But 
we  ought  not  to  multipty  tJiem  without 
uoce&siiiy. 

That  tirSkius  of  thiiikmi^,  whioh^  bv  frc> 
^uciit  repetttion^  have  become  ^mlli^r, 
uiould  apoaCwieoualy  offer  themAeWes  to 
our  fancy ^  veema  to  requirti  no  oth^r  origi- 
tial  quality  but  the  power  of  habit* 

In  all  rational  tiiiiiking,  and  in  all  rational 
diflooyne)  whether  neiious  or  facetious,  the 
fbata^  mmk  har«  womo  Matiou  to  what 
went  bdVife.  Eveiy  man,  thertfore^  frooi 
tin  dawik  of  reason,  must  hare  I}e«n  accus- 
tomed to  a  train  of  rotated  objeeta.  Tbeie 
phiaao  lh«  undeiBtandinf ,  and,  by  onatont, 
beouose  like  bealen  tracks  which  Inrtto  the 
tmvoUiir* 

Am  far  as  It  is  in  our  power  to  give'  a 
direction  to  our  thoughts,  whidl  it  is  un^ 
doubtetlly  in  a  gf«at  dttgrv^,  they  will  be 
directed  by  the  active  priucipl«B  'ctmimon 
to  mco^by  our  app«tit«B,  our  paaaioua,  oar 
affections,  our  reason,  and  ctjuscienccw  And 
that  the  ttaina  of  thiukiug  in  our  mindk  ai<e 
chjotly  governed  by  tJie»c,  according  as  one 
or  ariutiier  prevaiU  at  the  tbnc:,  every  man 
will  find  in  his  experience* 

If  tlie  mind  m  at  any  time  vacmnt  from 
every  passion  and  daif«^  tlioto  are  utiJl 
aome  objects  that  are  more  acceptable  to 
na  than  othena  The  &i»tious  man  im 
pl^aaed  with  aurpnunf  smiitudes  or  con^ 
traats ;  the  philosopher  with  the  rektioujs 
oi  thingn  tliat  are  irabeervient  to  reaeonm^  { 
the  merehant  witli  what  tend#  to  profit  i 
and  the  poiiiician  with  what  may  meBd  the 
atate^ 

A  good  wnler  of  comedy  or  romance  eau 
feign  a  train  of  thinking  for  any  of  the  per> 
•onaof  hia  fable,  which  appears  Tory  iiatu> 
ra],  and  is  approved  by  the  heat  |udgea. 
Now«  what  TA  it  ihat  eatttles  auoh  a  fiction 
to  apppohadon  ?  Is  it  that  the  author  han 
given  a  nice  attention  to  the  relaiiuns  of 
OiUHation^  contiguity,  and  sinnUtude  in  the 
IdeaaP  [42?)  Thb  sutt^ly  is  the  least 
|«Lrt  of  ita  merit  But  the  chref  part  ™n- 
siBta  m  this,  that  it  corfcsponda  perfectly 
with  the  funeral  character,  the  rank,  the 
liabita,  the  prweni  sitaatien  and  paa&tona  of 
the  person.  If  this  be  a  j  uit  wny  of  i  udging 
in  criticism,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  the 
ctr cunifltJinceB  Last  men  t  joined  have  the  chief 
infltience  in  BU)^g^ting  our  trains  of  thcHight 


•  Wrmn  iHwet]  cuatiln  HiWt  bf  AjhcuUoii, 


It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  alale  of  the 
body  has  an  influence  upon  our  imagiiLatioii^ 
scoording  as  a  maa  is  sober  or  drunk,  aa 
he  m  &tigued  nr  ra&ailiied.  Crnditi^  and 
indJgeatiiHl  mm  taid  te  giva  uncaay  dreams, 
and  hare  probably  a  like  eW$t%  upon  the 
w^ing  thonghtik  Opium  givea  ta  i«av 
persons  pleaung  dreams  and  pleaaiiif  im- 
aginations  wtwHi  awake^  and  to  others  such 
aa  are  horrilito  wad  dlntreflsiDg. 

These  influetieea  of  the  body  upon  the 
mind  can  only  he  known  by  eiiperieuce,  and 
I  believe  we  can  give  no  account  of  tbenit 

Nor  can  we,  perhaps^  give  any  reason  why 
we  must  think  without  ceaemg  while  we  are 
awake,  I  believe  w«  are  ukewiae  oHgl- 
ually  dispctaedf  in  imaginatioii,  to  paai  mm 
atty  ofiftobjesot  of  thought  to  othera  that  an 
ao4iiifti0ita  to  it  In  time  or  pkc«,  Thia^  I 
thi^  aiay  he  ohaenred  in  brutea  and  in 
idloii,  na  well  aa  in  ehildrettf  before  any 
hftbit  can  be  a^uitod  that  tnight  aeeoimK 
for  it.  The  nght  of  an  object  la  apt  to 
suggest  to  the  imagination  what  1ms  bee« 
Bf&^tk  or  felt  in  coiijunclion  with  it,  even 
when  the  memory  of  tliat  conjuuction  is 
gon& 

Such  conjnnctHnaof  things  influence  not 
only  the  imagination,  hut  the  belief  and  the 
paafiinna,  e^peciaUy  in  cluldr^'n  and  in 
brutea «  and  perhaps  all  that  we  call  memory 
in  brutea  la  something];  of  thb  Idud. 

They  e?tpect  cvent^  iti  the  aaine  order  and 
Buccesttiun  in  which  they  linppened  before ; 
and  by  this  expectation,  their  actions  aud 
paasions,  aa  well  as  their  theugfats,  are  le* 
gnkted.  [428]  A  bon»e  takes  frigbt  at 
the  place  where  some  object  frighted  him 
before.  We  ai«  apt  to  eonclude  &«m  tiiia 
that  he  remembera  the  former  aacidglA 
But  perhaps  there  is  ^Jiij  an  aBsoctatten 
formed  in  his  njiiid  between  the  pkce  and 
the  paseion  of  fear,  without  a^y  distinct 
remembranoa. 

Mr  Locke  baa  gtven  as  a  tety  geod 
chapter  upon  the  aaainiialiom  of  ideas  ;  and 
by  the  examples  be  baft  gtvan  to  illuatnito 
tJxb  doctrine,  I  thLnk  It  appeara  that  very 
sti^rig  aaaoclatious  may  be  formed  at  once— 
no4  of  idoas  to  ideas  only,  but  of  ideaa  to 
paatsbns  and  emotions  ;  and  that  strong  m> 
aociatiieua  are  never  formed  al  once,   hut 

oriwaiioni  Yiwiitwni  thfemni*  M  wol»ad 
into  |h#  wmfeltiilioB.  el  onf  salupeh 

Mr  Humeri  opifijm^^diat  the  complaa 
id^a,  whiek  Mt  the  eontmon  obiects  of 
diflcouruand  reaaoning,  arc  ^.tnncd  by  thoao 
original  attractiona  of  ideaa  to  which  he 
ascribes  the  train  of  thonghta  in  the  mind — 
wiU  come  under  conaideration  tn  another 
phtoo. 

To  put  an  end  to  our  remarks  upon  thia 
theory  of  Mr  Hume,  I  think  he  lus  n>al 
merit  in  bringing  Ibii  curious  aubject  under 
9c  ^ 
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tbb  view  ef  philosophet*,  ind  csriyiiig  it  s 
Mrtwa  ieti^h.  Bat  I  aee  nottuDg  in  thb 
Die  >ry  tbiit  shoutd  hinder  ufl  to  conclude, 
tluit  ^Terjthmg  in  the  tra,mfl  of  OQf  llioaght^^ 
which  h&iTS  the  marka  of  judgment  aud 
rea-wn^  hiis  been  the  product  of  judgment 
And  reaaon  previonaly  exercLB^d,  either  by 
the  person  himself,  Jit  that  or  some  former 
time,  or  by  some  other  peraoo^  The  al- 
traction  of  idea^  will  be  the  miae  in  a  iziau *« 
aooocid  thoughts  upon  any  subject  as  in  Im 
Bm/L  Ofj  if  Botne  cliauge  in  his  circum- 
tteoeGS^  or  in  the  obje<2ia  about  h'un,  shotdd 
make  any  ehatige  in  the  attractions  of  hie 
ideas,  it  is  an  equal  chance  whether  tho 
Meond  be  better  than  the  Hr^t,  or  whether 
they  h&  worse.  But  it  is  certain  tlint 
ei'erj  man  of  judgment  and  taitte  will,  ypou 
a  T^iriew,  oorreet  tbn^t  train  of  thouj^bt  which 
first  preset] tod  it^lf^  If  the  attradionB  of 
ideas  are  the  sole  caoeea  of  the  regular 
arraugement  of  thought  in  the  fancy,  there 
is  no  use  for  judgment  or  taste  in  any  eom- 
position^  nor  indeed  any  room  for  their 
<»pemtion.     [429  J 

There  arc  other  reflections,  of  a  more 
practical  nature  aud  of  higher  importance^ 
to  which  this  subject  leads. 

I  belLcTe  it  will  bo  allowed  by  every  man, 
that  our  happiness  or  misery  in  life*  ihat 
our  improvement  in  any  art  or  seienoe  wliich 
we  profesa,  and  that  onr  improrement  in 
leal  tirtne  and  goodness^  depend  in  a  very 
gre«t  degree  on  the  train  of  thinking  that 
occupies  the  mind  both  in  our  vacant  and 
in  our  more  f  erioua  hours.  Aa  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  is  in 
on?  power,  (and  that  it  w  m  m  a  groat 
Measure,  cannot  be  doubted)  it  is  of  the>ast 
importance  to  give  them  that  direetion  which 
ia  most  aubservieat  to  those  valuable  pur- 

What  employment  cui  h»  have  worthy 
«f  a  man,  whose  imapnation  la  occupied 
only  about  thing)  low  and  base,  and  grovelfi 
in  a  narrow  field  of  meaji,  nnanlmating^  and 
Uninter^tiug  objects,  inBen»ibIc  to  those 
finer  and  more  delicate  scutimentB^  and 
blind  to  thoso  tnore  enlarged  and  nobler 
views  wbieb  elerale  the  soul,  and  moke  it 
conscious  of  its  dignity. 

How  diJTcrent  from  blm  wlic^o  imagina' 
tion>  like  an  eagle  in  her  flight,  takes  a  wide 
prospect,  and  observes  whatever  it  presents^ 
tliat  is  new  or  beautiful,  grand  or  important ; 
wboae  rapid  wmg  varies  the  scene  everY 
moment,  carrying  him  sometimes  through 
tb«  fairy  regions  of  wit  and  fancy^  eome- 


times  through  the  more  regular  ftod  abbt^ 
walks  of  science  and  philosophy  \ 

The  variona  objects  which  he  surveyv^ 
according  to  their  diflerent  degrees  of  b^iUtyj 
and  fUgnity,   raitie  in  bim  tbe  lively   anal 
agreealiie   emoiifuns  of  taste*      JUuBtriouiM 
human  Ghaiwrters^  as  they  pass  in  reviewj 
clothed  with  their  moral  qualities,  touch  bl 
heart  still  more  deeply*     They  not  onl^ 
awaken  tbe  lenee  of  beauty,  but  excite  tb«| 
^ntiment  of  approbation^  and  kindle  the 
glow  of  virtue. 

While  bo  views  what  ie  troly  gr^Lt  and^ 
glorious  in  human  eondnet,  bis  aoulc 
the  divine  flame,  and  bums  with 
emulate  what  it  admire,     [  130] 

The  buman   imagination   is   an    unpte 
theatre,  upon  which  ever^thitsg  in  boman  j 
hfe^  good  or  bad,  great  or  mc^iiii  laudably] 
or  base,  is  u^ted,  1 

In  childreci,  acd  in  some  frivolous  niind%| 
it  is  a  mere  toy-ehop.     And  in  some^  wb 
eKereise  I  heir  memory  wi^oul  their  ju  ^ 
mont,  its  furniture  is  made  upof  oldecs 
of  knowledge,   tliat  are  tbr^d^bare 
tvorn  out. 

In  some,  this  theatre  is  often  oooupied  b^~l 
ghastly  superstition,  with  all  lier  train  of 
GoTfforu,  and  H^ra*,  and  Chimmnu  iiirt^ 
Sometimes  it  is  haunted  with  all  the  infernal 
demons^  and  made  the  forge  of  plots,  and 
rapine^  ixnd  murder.  Here  everything  that 
is  black  4^nd  detestable  is  first  contriii  eJ,  and 
a  thouaand  wicked  designs  conceived  that 
are  never  ejteeuted  Here,  too^  the  f 
act  their  part,  taking  a  severe  though  i 
vengeance  upon  the  self-condemned eriminaU 

How  happy  is  that  mind  inwbicb  the  light 
of  real  knowledge  dispels  the  phantoms  o| 
su[H;rBtition  ;  in  wbicb  the  belief  And  pevep^j 
enco  of  a  perfect  all-governmg  mind  easttf  i 
out  all  f^u-  but  the  fear  of  acting  wrong ; 
in  which  serenity  and  cbeerfulnen,  inno- 
cence, humanity,  and  candour,  guard  tbe  im- 
agination against  the  entrance  of  every  un- 
hallowed intruder,  and  invite  morc.amjj 
and-  worthier  guests  to  dwell  ! 

Tliero  shall  the  Mu»ea,  the  Graees, 
the  Virtues  fix  their  abode  ;  for  ever 
that  is  great  and  tvortby  In  human  i ' 
must  have  been  conceived  in  tbe  tmagitia* 
tion  before  it  was  brought  into  set.  And 
many  great  and  good  designs  have  been 
formed  there,  which,  for  want  of  power  and 
opportunity,  have  proved  abortive. 

The  man  whose  imagination  is  occupied 
by  these  guests^  must  be  wise  i  be  must  b« 
^od  I  tmd  h«  must  be  bmppy,     [431  ] 
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OP  GSNXRAL  WOBO% 


Thb  words  we  tue  in  language  are  either 
general  words  or  proper  namea  Proper 
names  are  intended  to  signify  one  indiridoal 
only.  Such  are  the  names  of  men,  king- 
doms, provinces,  cities,  rirers,  and  of  erery 
other  creature  of  God,  or  work  of  man, 
which  we  choose  to  distingnish  from  all 
others  of  the  kind,  b/  a  name  appropriated 
to  it.  All  the  other  words  of  langnage  are 
general  words,  not  appropriated  to  signifjr 
Any  one  indiyidual  thing,  but  equally  reUted 
to  many. 

Under  general  words,  therefore,  I  com- 
prehend not  only  those  which  logicians  call 
general  terms — that  is,  such  general  words 
as  may  make  the  subject  or  the  predicate 
of  a  proposition,  but  likewise  their  auxiliaries 
or  accessories,  as  the  learned  Mr  Harris 
calls  them ;  such  as  prepositions,  conjune* 
tions,  articles,  which  are«all  general  words, 
though  they  cannot  properly  be  called  gene- 
ral terms. 

In  every  language,  rude  or  polished, 
general  words  make  the  greatest  part,  and 
proper  names  the  least  Grammarians 
have  reduced  all  words  to  eight  or  nine 
classes,  which  are  called  parts  of  speech. 
Of  these  there  is  only  one — to  wit,  tliat  of 
nouns — wherein  proper  names  are  found. 
[432]  All  pronouns,  verbs,  participleMy  ad* 
verbs,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
interjections,  are  general  words.  Of  nouns, 
all  adjectives  are  general  words,  and  the 
greater  part  of  substantives.  Every  sub- 
stantive that  has  a  plural  number,  is  a  gene- 
ral word ;  for  no  proper  name  can  have  a 
plural  number,  because  it  signifies  only  one 
individual.  In  all  the  fifteen  books  of 
Euclid^s  Elements,  there  is  not  one  word 
that  is  not  general ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  many  large  volumes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged! 
that  all  the  objects  we  perceive  are  individ- 
uals. Every  object  of  sense,  of  memory, 
or  of  consciouBuess,  is  an  individual  object. 
All  the  good  things  we  enjoy  or  desire,  and 
all  the  evils  we  feel  or  fear,  must  come  from 
individuals ;  and  I  think  we  may  venture  to 
say,  that  every  creature  which  God  has  made, 
in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
[432,  433] 


neath,  or  in  the  waters  onder  the  earth,  is 
an  individuaL* 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that,  in  al 
languages,  seneral  words  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Ungoa^,  and  proper  names  bal 
a  very  small  and  mconsiderable  part  of  it. 

This  seemingly  strange  phsnomenon  may, 
I  think,  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  foi<i 
lowing  observations  :«- 

First,  Though  there  be  a  few  individuals 
that  are  obvious  to  the  notioe  of  all  men, 
and,  therefore,  have  proper  names  in  all 
languages — such  as  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
earth  and  sea — yet  the  greatest  part  of  the 
things  to  which  we  think  fit  to  give  proper 
names,  are  .local ;  known  perhaps  to  a  vil* 
lags  or  to  a  neighbourhood,  but  nnknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  speak  the 
same  language,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. The  names  of  such  things  being  oon* 
fined  to  a  comer,  and  having  no  names 
answering  to  them  in  other  languages^  are 
not  accounted  a  part  of  the  language,  any 
more  than  the  customs  of  a  particuUtf  ham- 
let are  accounted  part  of  the  law  of  the 
nation.     [433] 

For  this  reason,  there  are  but  Tew  proper 
names  that  belong  to  a  language.  It  is 
next  to  be  considered  why  there  must  bo 
many  general  words  in  every  language. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  observed,  that  every 
individual  object  that  falls  within  our  view 
has  various  attributes ;  and  it  is  by  them 
that  it  becomes  useful  or  hurtful  to  us. 
We  know  not  the  essenoe  of  any  individual 
object ;  all  the  knowledge  we  can  attain  of 
it,  is  the  knowledge  of  its  attributes — its 
quantity,  its  various  qualities,  its  various 
reUtions  to  other  things,  its  pUce,  its 
situation,  and  motions.  It  is  by  such  attri- 
butes of  things  only  that  we  can  communi- 
cate our  knowledge  of  them  to  others.  By 
their  attributes,  our  hopes  or  fears  for  them 
are  reguUted ;  and  it  is  only  by  attention 
to  their  attributes  that  we  can  make  them 
subservient  to  our  ends ;  and  therefore  we 
give  names  to  such  attributes. 

Now,  all  attributes  must,  from  their 
nature,  be  expressed  by  general  words,  and 
are  so  expressed  in  all  languages.  In  the 
ancient  philosophy,  attributes  in  general 
called  by  two  names  which  express 


•  ThU  Boethlu«.bu  well  exprened  :«*'  Omm^mmI 
ssi,  to  quod  est,  singulars  estr-^ki. 
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their  Datii  re.  They  vete  caHedunhenalt^ 
because  they  might  belong  equidly  to  nun/ 
indiridualB,  and  are  not  eonfmed  to  one, 
Thej  were  al&Q  calitHi  predicatkij  beCAUHs 
whatever  is  predicated,  that  bi,  affirmed  or 
denied  of  one  subjiiGt,  may  be  of  more,  and 
theiTefore  is  an  universal,  and  expressed  by 
a  general  word.  A  pfedieable  therefore 
fit^ifies  the  aatne  thinf^  aa  an  attrihute,  with 
thb  ditference  only,  that  the  &rQt  b  Latm, 
the  iaat  Englbh.*  The  attrihnCes  we  Und 
cither  in  the  creatures  ef  Qod  or  m  the 
worisa  of  men,  afe  common  to  many  indl- 
dnalB«  We  either  find  it  to  be  uoj  or  pre- 
sume it  may  be  »o,  and  give  them  the  same 
lyLmein  every  subject  to  «rhich  they  belot^g. 

There  are  not  only  attributes  belonging 
to  mdividual  subjects,  but  there  are  like  wise 
attributes  of  attributes^  ivhidi  amy  be  called 
eecomhLry  attributes.  Moat  attributca  are 
capable  of  different  degrees  and  different 
tnodificaiiofui;  which  must  be  expressed  by 
general  vord9»     [434] 

ThuB  il  U  an  attribute  of  many  bodies  to 
DC  moved  ;  but  motion  may  be  m  an  endless 
variety  of  directions.  It  maybe  quicker 
slow^  rectilineal  or  carrilineal ;  it  may  be 
^uable,  or  accelerated,  or  retarded » 

As  all  attributes,  therefore,  whether  pK- 
mary  or  secondaFyi  are  e^cpressed  by  general 
words,  it  (eUows  that,  in  every  proposition 
we  e^cpress  in  language,  what  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition  must 
be  expressed  by  general  wordei:  and  that 
the  subject  of  tlie  proposition  may  often  be 
a  gencraJ  word,  will  appear  from  the  next 
ebservation. 

Thirdiif,  The  flame  fucultimi  by  which  we 
diitingtiiBh  the  different  attribytes  belong- 
ing to  the  same  subject,  and  give  names 
to  them,  enable  us  likew^bo  to  ebaerve, 
that  maiiy  subjects  agree  In  certain  attrt- 
butea  while  they  differ  in  others.  By  thia 
means  we  are  enabled  to  r«duce  indlviduaifl 
which  are  bflaite,  to  a  limited  number  of 
ehisf^  which  are  called  kinda  and  sorts ; 
and,  in  the  scholastic  language^  genera  and 
ipeeieg. 

Observing  mauy  mdividuats  to  agree  in 
eeirtain  attributes,  we  refer  tliem  all  to  otio 
ela«,  and  give  a  name  to  Ihe  class.  This 
iimie  oompireheiidfl  in  its  eigntlicaUoQ  not 
one  attribute  only,  but  al!  the  attrlbutea 
which  tliRiinguish  that  elasa;  aiid  by  affirm- 
ing this  name  of  way  individual,  we  aflirm 
It  to  haT«  all  the  attribntess  which  charae* 
terise  the  class :  thus  men,  dogs,  horsea, 
dt^hantfl,  are  so  many  different  classes  of 
animak.  In  like  maimer  we  marahol  other 
snhBtanceBy  vegetable  and  inanimate,  into 


•  They  are  both  l^tin,  or  bUh  Snfilijh.  The  only 
dlAnnceli,  ttimtbcont  ii  of  techtikn^  the  oU^ef 
af  popuUr  ApphcatiDH.  and  thmt  ttirfbrmcr  expront 
■i  pdteiilla]  what  Uie  UusrikM  jti  »oiuiL~El, 


Ncr  is  H  only  subataneea  that  we  thus 

form  into  claa^ee*  We  do  the  name  with 
regard  to  qualitiee,  i^ations,  actions,  affec- 
tions, passionSj  and  all  other  things. 

When  a  class  i^  very  large,  it  Is  divided 
into  subordinate  clas««e  in  the  same  man-> 
ner«  ['^^1  The  higher  class  Is  called  a 
ffeiinM  or  kind  :  the  lower  a  »pecie^  or  sort 
of  tlie  higher.  Sometimes  a  species  is  still 
subdivided  into  subordinate  species ;  and 
this  subdivision  is  carried  on  as  far  a^  is 
found  convenient  forthe  purjK»9ei>f  hiuguage^ 
or  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge. 

In  this  distributjon  of  things  into  getttra 
and  tpecieM^  it  is  cvideut  iliat  the  name  of 
Ihe  species  comprehends  more  attributes 
than  the  name  of  the  j^nua.  The  species 
eomprehends  ail  that  is  in  the  genus,  and 
tho^  attributes  likewise  wtiich  distinguish 
that  species  from  others  belonging  to  the 
same  fsnus  {  mod  the  more  subdivisiens  we 
malcc,  the  names  of  the  lower  become  still 
the  more  comprehensive  in  their  nignifica- 
tien,  but  the  less  extezistve  in  tbeir  appU- 
cation  to  individuals. 

Hence  It  is  an  axiom  in  logio — timt  the 
more  ertcmive  any  general  term  is^  it  Is  the 
lf»t  cotiiprefufuivc  ;  and,  on  the  oootrary, 
the  jnore  CQmprphtnsive,  the  k$s  exten^m^. 
Thus,  tn  the  following  seiie«  of  subordin&te 
gon  era!  terms  ^  Atdtnal  -^  Man  -^  French'^ 
nmn^^Parisian,  erer)' subsequent  term  com- 
prehends in  il^  significi'ition  all  that  is  in 
the  preceding,  and  somethiug  more;  and 
every  antecedent  term  extends  to  metre 
individuals  than  the  subsequent. 

Such  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  things 
into  penera  and  tpccew  with  general  names. 
are  not  confined  t^j  the  learned  and  polished 
languages  ;  they  are  found  in  those  of  the 
rudest  tribes  of  mankind.  From  wiiich  we 
learn,  that  the  invention  and  the  use  of 
general  words,  both  to  signify  the  attributes 
of  things,  and  to  signify  the  gentTa  and 
tpedee  of  things,  is  not  a  subtile  iu  von  lion 
of  phibsophera,  but  an  operation  which  all 
men  perform  by  the  liphtof  (xmimon  ^ensc, 
rhiloflophera  may  speculate  aliont  this  ope- 
ration,  and  reduce  ii  to  c&uons  and  aphor- 
isms ;  but  men  of  common  understanding, 
without  knowing  anything  of  Ihe  plutosophj 
of  It,  can  put  it  in  practice,  in  tike  manner 
as  they  can  see  objeela,  and  make  good  use 
of  their  eyes,  althongh  they  know  nothing 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  theotrf 
of  vision,     1436] 

Every  genus,  and  every  species  of  things, 
may  be  either  the  subject  or  the  predieat** 
of  a  proposition— nay,  of  innumerable  pro- 
positions; for  every  attribute  eommon  to 
the  genus  or  species  may  bo  afflrmed  of  it ; 
and  the  genus  may  be  affirmed  of  every 
sp^ije«,  and  both  genus  and  species  of  every 
individual  to  whidb  ii  extendi 

Thus,  of  man  it  maybe  affirmed,  that  ho 
[134-430] 
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la  an  animal  made  np  of  body  and  mind ; 
that  he  m  of  few  da^e,  And  full  of  trouble  $ 
that  he  ifi  <3Lpable  ol  v»?k>u»  improvemcnU 
in  artfl^  in  knowl«dg«,  toid  in  virtue  In  & 
word,  everytliing  comnioti  to  the  speoieft 
tui^y  be  affirmed  of  man ;  iLtid  of  all  snob 
pfopwitioDB,  which  ore  ionuinemble,  man 
fm  the  subject* 

Again^  of  ererj  nation  and  tribe,  atid  of 
every  individual  of  the  Imnmn  mc©  that  1% 
or  was  J  or  ahaU  be,  it  nmy  be  affirmed  that 
the  J  are  men*  In  all  BUQh  propo&ielon% 
which  are  tun  um  arable,  man  ia  the  predi- 
cate of  the  propoijitwn. 

We  observed  above  an  extension  and  a 
comprebenaion  in  general  terms ;  and  that, 
in  any  subdivision  of  things,  the  name  of 
the  Igweet  apeciest  is  most  compretienaivc, 
and  iliat  of  the  highest  genus  mngrt  exten- 
eive.  I  would  now  observe,  that,  by  means 
of  »uch  general  terms,  there  i^  also  an  e^- 
iensiiin  and  compreheDHion  of  propositiDns, 
wbieh  m  one  of  the  noblest  powers  of  lan- 
guage, and  fita  it  for  expressmg,  with  gri^t 
earn  and  expedition,  the  highest  attainmenta 
in  knowledge,  of  which  the  human  under- 
atandiiij^  is  capable^ 

When  the  predicate  is  a  jprmitor  aspidf  J, 
the  proposition  is  more  or  leaa  comprehen* 
Bive,  according  as  the  predicate  i&  ThoSp 
when  I  aay  that  this  seal  Ifi  gold,  by  this 
iingle  proposition  I  afHrm  of  it  aU  the  pro- 
i>ertiefl  which  that  metal  h  known  to  have. 
When  I  say  of  any  man  that  he  is  a 
mathematician,  thifl '  appellation  oompre- 
lieuds  all  the  attributes  thai  belong  to 
him  aa  an  animal,  aa  a  man,  and  aa  one 
who  has  studied  mathematics.  When  I 
say  that  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Merciuy 
ia  an  ellipsis^  I  thereby  affirm  of  that 
orbit  all  the  properties  whioh  iLpollonius 
and  other  geometricians  haTe  disooTered, 
or  may  discover,  of  that  species  of  figure. 

Again,  when  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
ia  a  ffcHUi  or  a  spueiext  the  proposition  b 
more  or  less  exten«tivc^  according  as  the 
subject  ia.  Thuji,  wbeti  I  am  taught  that 
the  three  angles  t^f  a  plane  triangle  arc 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  ihis  properly  ex- 
tends to  every  specie*  of  plane  triatigie,  and 
to  every  individual  plaue  triangle  that  did, 
or  does,  or  can  exist. 

It  m  by  meana  of  such  «xtenaive  and 
comprehensive  propositions,  that  human 
knowledge  is  (»}ndensed,  aa  it  were,  into  a 
size  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  with  great  addition  to  its  beauty, 
and  without  any  diminution  of  its  dUtinct- 
nes^  and  i^erspicuLty. 

General  propositions  in  science  may  bo 
compared  to  the  seed  of  a  plant,  whtch, 
according  to  some  philowphei^,  Ims  not 
only  the  whole  future  plant  inclosed  within 
it,  but  the  aeedfi  of  that  plaut^  and  lh«  ptanls 


that  shall  spring  frotn  them  throngh  all 
future  generations. 

But  the  similitude  faHa  short  in  this  re- 
spect, that  time  and  accidents^  not  in  our 
power,  must  concur  to  discloge  the  contents 
of  the  seedf  and  bring  them  into  our  view  | 
whereas  the  con  ten ta  of  a  general  propoai- 
tion  may  be  brought  forth,  ripen ed^  and 
exposed  lo  view  at  our  pleasurei,  and  in  an 
instant. 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  ages,  And  the  most 
sublime  theoretUB  of  science,  may  be  laid 
up*  like  an  iLLad  in  a  nut-^heli^  and  trans^ 
mitted  to  future  generationi^  And  this 
noble  purpose  of  luignage  can  only  be  ae% 
eompliklied  hy  means  of  general  words 
annexed  to  the  divialonB  and  subdivisions  of 
things.     [438] 

What  has  been  aaid  in  this  chapter,  I 
think,  is  sufficient  to  shew  ttiat  there  can  be 
no  language,  not  so  much  as  a  single  pro- 
pofiitiooj  without  general  words  ;  that  they 
must  make  the  groatcst  part  of  &vety  lai^ 
guage ;  and  that  it  is  by  them  only  that 
language  is  fitted  to  expn?sa,  w^ith  wonder- 
ful ca££  and  expedition,  all  the  treasures 
of  huumn  wisdom  and  know];edge» 


CHAFTEB  M. 

OF  GEMBAL  COSCETTlOJiB^ 

As  general  words  aro  so  necessaty  in 
language,  it  h  natural  to  conclude  that  there 
must  TO  general  conceptiona,  of  which  they 
are  the  signs. 

Words  are  empty  sounds  when  tfaey  do 
not  signify  the  thouf^hts  of  the  speaker; 
and  it  is  only  from  their  aignlHcation  that 
they  are  denominated  gent  IkL  Every  word 
that  is  spoken,  considered  merely  as  a  sound, 
is  an  indiddual  sounds  And  it  can  only  be 
called  a  general  word,  b«cauae  that  wbich  it 
sjgniBea  is  generaJ,  Now,  that  which  it 
signifiea,  is  concetved  by  the  mind  both  of 
the  speaker  and  hearer,  if  the  word  have  a 
distmct  meaning,  and  be  distinctly  under- 
stood* It  b,  therefore,  im possible  tluit 
words  can  have  a  general  signification,  un* 
l^s  there  be  eonceptbns  in  the  mind  of 
the  spe^er  and  of  the  hearer,  of  thing* 
that  are  gunenL  It  is  to  sueh  that  I  give 
the  name  of  genenl  oouceptlons ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  take  thk 
denomination,  not  from  the  act  of  the  tt^nA 
in  conceiving,  which  ia  an  individual  iol| 
but  from  the  object  or  thbg  eo&eeivedt 
which  bi  general 

Wo  are,  ttierefore,  here  to  consider 
whether  wo  have  such  gencml  conceptions, 
and  how  they  arc  furmcdK     [4W] 

To  begin  with  the  conceptions  capreaRed 
by  general  terms—  that  ia,  by  such  gcnotal 
wo^  aa  naay  be  the  mibj^ct  or  the  prodi- 
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Uieir  nature*  They  were  called  UAtOfrio/f, 
becaoae  thvj  mi^hC  bcLciDg  equally  to  many 
iadlridiiila,  mud  are  not  coofiDed  lo  one. 
They  were  alao  called  predicabitMj  becamae 
whateTer  is  pr^djctted,  tfaat  ia^  affirmed  or 
denied  of  one  subject,  maj'  be  of  more,  and 
tberefore  is  an  uairenal,  and  eicprewod  hj 
m,  geneial  word.  A  peedieable  tbmfore 
■miiiieatlie  ^tne  thing  as  an  attribute,  with 
WM  dUTerence  only,  ihat  the  first  U  I^tui, 
ibo  bflt  English.*'  The  attribtiics  we  find 
either  in  the  crcattu^ea  of  God  or  in  the 
Wdrics  of  men,  are  common  to  nusj  uidi^ 
doalH,  We  either  find  it  to  tm  ad^  or  ptv^ 
enme  it  telmj  be  ao,  and  gire  tbem  llieiBioie 
munein  every  subject  to  frhit^  tbc^  belong. 

There  are  not  only  attrlbutea  Monidiig 
to  indiTidoai  subject^  bat  th^r«  are  liketri^e 
sttrihate»  of  atthbuteti,  which  may  be  called 
■eoondary  attribntea.  Most  attributea  are 
cifiabk  of  different  degrees  and  dlfl^fent 
modificatioaai,  which  most  be  e^tpresied  by 
general  words.     [4S4] 

Thus  it  i&  an  attribato  of  many  bodies  to 
oe  moved ;  bnt  motion  may  he  in  an  endless 
variety  of  directiona,  It  may  be  qniek  or 
tlocWj  rectilineal  or  curnJineid ;  it  may  be 
pliable,  or  accelerated,  or  retarded. 

As  all  attrit^ittes,  thcreferei  whether  pri> 
mary  or  ieeondaty)  are  exprewed  by  general 
worde^  it  loUews  that,  in  erery  propogition 
we  express  m  language^  what  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  subject  itfihe  propositioa  must 
be  ^iq»reai!ed  by  genoral  words :  and  that 
ths  sabjeet  of  the  proposition  mny  often  be 
a  genera)  word,  will  appear  from  tl*e  nejtt 
obeeiration. 

Thitdi^j  The  same  facuttiefl  by  which  we 
distinguiah  the  differGnt  attributes  beleng- 
iitg  to  the  same  subject,  and  giire  names 
to  them,  enabls  us  likewbe  to  observe, 
thftt  many  subjects  agree  In  certain  nttri* 
butes  while  they  differ  in  others.  By  this 
meatis  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  indlnduals 
whieh  are  Infinite,  to  a  limtied  nuint>er  of 
dmawrj  which  are  called  kinds  and  sorts  i 
and,  m  the  seholAStlc  language,  genera  and 
irpseiiff. 

Obwrving  many  mdiriduals  to  agree  in 
e«vtain  attribntes,  we  refer  them  all  to  one 
daW}  and  give  a  nsme  to  the  class.  This 
mine  DompTfilismls  in  its  ilgniBcation  not 
ona  attribute  only,  hut  all  the  attributes 
which  distinguiah  that  cIass;  and  by  affirm* 
log  this  name  of  any  individual,  we  a&rm 
it  to  have  all  the  attributes  vthich  ehftlw?- 
terise  the  class;  thus  men,  dogs,  horros, 
ettphant%  are  so  many  dtfTercnt  cUiise*  of 
animals.  In  like  manner  we  marshal  other 
snhstances,  Tsget^bls  and  tnanunatef  into 


■  Thcf  w*  twth  l-« i"> ,  Of  btrt h  Engliih.  The  o niy 
difltf^ncv  li»  tlh*|  Lht  diip  jj  af  tcetmir^ili  the  cHJicr 
•fj^npaLit  apptintioa^  ind  Ihai  chprDrmpr  ptprcqet 


Nor  is  It  only  sohslanees  that  w^  tli«i 
form  into  classes.     We  do  the  same  witfa 
regard  to  qaalitieBj  Teiattena,  actionem  aflec*  ^ 
tiODs,  paasions,  and  all  other  things. 

When  a  daw  is  i^ery  luge,  it  is  diTidtd 
into  subordinate  classes  in  the  same  man* 
ner.  [435]  Tbe  higher  class  is  eiUed  Wt 
g0fvm»  or  kind :  the  lower  a  «p«d«f  or  aott 
of  the  higher.  Sometimes  a  aperies  is  VtT 
sabdiTided  into  subordinate  apetnca ;  m 
this  subdivision  U  cairied  on  as  far  as 
found  conveni^tferthe  pufposeof  langnag 
or  for  the  improvemeut  of  knowlod^ 

In  this  distribytjon  of  things  into  ff^fm 
and  tp€ctc*y  il  b  evident  that  the  name  of  \ 
the  species  eomprebeBdi  more  aurihiites  \ 
than  the  name  of  the  l^enn.  The  if^OH 
eomprehends  all  that  is  in  the  gnaiaa^  uul 
those  attHhulcs  likewise  widch  distfa^pdl" 
thai  species  from  others  belongifi^  tO  11 
aune  genus ;  and  tlie  more  subdlvMIIB  «# 
malfs,  the  names  of  the  lower  heeome  still 
the  more  comprehensive  in  their  signiH^k' 
tion,  bnt  tbe  less  extensive  in  their  appli- 
cation to  mdiriduals. 

Henee  it  is  an  axiom  in  logic — that  the 
monf  €flnuA^  any  general  term  is,  it  la  the 
iett  eomprthentive  ;  and,  on  tbe  o(mt>«ry, 
tbe  mvrg  etfrnprehcfuivej  the  ieu  fTfen^irr, 
Tfatis,  in  the  following  series  of  sulKit^tnate 
funeral  temifi^  An  imal  —  Man  —  Fren  eh-> 
man^-^^Fkrmian,  erery subsequent  term  eoni- 
prebeoda  In  its  signification  all  that  ia  in 
tbe  pr^eding,  SJQd  aomctlung  more;  and 
every  ontec^ent  term  extends  to  move 
iDdiriduals  than  the  subsequent. 

Such  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  thli^ 
into  ff£iiera  and  tpecen  with  general  names* 
are  not  confined  to  the  learned  and  polialieit 
languages  ;  they  are  found  in  those  of  the 
Tufct  tribes  of  njanldnd-  From  which  w»  ' 
learn,  that  tbe  inreotion  and  the  iiss  «f 
genenl  words,  both  to  signify  the  attributes 
of  things,  and  to  signify  llie  pgtu-ra  and 
spedet  of  things,  is  not  a  subtile  invention 
of  phitosophers,  but  on  operation  which  nJ] 
n^en  perform  by  the  light  of  commoB  senae^ 
Philosophers  may  speculate  about  this  ope- 
ratioDf  and  reduce  it  to  canons  and  aphor* 
isms ;  but  men  of  common  uuderstandLnf  ^ 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  piiibsophy 
of  it,  can  put  it  in  practice^  in  like  manner 
OS  they  can  see  objects,  and  make  good  tun 
of  their  eyea^  although  they  know  nothii|g 
of  the  structure  of  the  eysij  or  of  the  theoiy 
of  vision.     [436] 

Every  genus,  and  erery  spedsi  of  thingip 
may  be  either  the  subject  or  the  predS^tA 
of  a  proposition — nay,  of  Innnmenble  pfO- 
positions;  for  every  attribute  eommon  to 
the  genus  or  speciee  may  be  affirmed  of  it ; 
and  the  genos  may  be  affirmed  of  every 
epeciejt,  and  both  eenns  and  species  of  every 
individual  to  whi&  it  extends. 
Thus,  of  man  it  maybe  sffirmed,  that  bm 
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IB  an  nnimikt  mBAt  up  of  body  and  mind ; 
llimt  ho  is  of  few  da)  b^  bud  full  of  tnmble  | 
tlwl  he  lA  ^ipable  of  wjlouf;  imp'ToT^metil^ 
in  nxUf  in  Jmowl«dga,  and  in  viitu&  In  n 
WOfdy  ev^et^hmg  com  mo  n  to  the  Bpedes 
may  b?  ailirtiied  of  man ;  and  of  all  iiiicb 
^ropcsitioDfi)  which  tLPt  Inuumeralfle,  num 
10  the  Bubjectt 

AguDi  of  every  nation  wid  tribe,  wjd  of 
«vei^  ijidividiiKl  of  the  huiman  race  that  is, 
or  HM^  or  fihaU  be,  it  may  be  ftffifmed  that 
tbl^  mt&  men,  la  all  mtdk  pFopo«don«; 
which  are  innumerabtet  muD  m  the  predi* 
cste  of  the  propogtition. 

We  obfeen-ed  aboTe  an  exiension  and  a 
oompreheufiion  in  general  terms ;  and  that, 
lit  nny  subdiviJiiciQ  of  thtogs,  the  name  of 
the  lowest  ipedei  is  mosit  comprehensive, 
and  that  cf  the  highent  genuH  most  exCen- 
uve.  I  would  now  observe,  that^  by  meana 
of  taidtk  genefnl  terms,,  there  is  alfio  an  ex- 
lo^on  and  oomprehf-naion  of  pFopositiooB, 
which  la  one  of  the  noblest  powers  of  Ian* 
guage^  and  Uta  it  for  expr^aaing,  with  great 
eaae  and  expedition,  the  highest  attainments 
m  knowledge,  of  which  the  bumaji  undA?r- 
fitanding  is  capable. 

When  the  predicate  ts  AprmtnoT  a  tpedtt^ 
the  proposition  is  more  or  Lesa  oomprehen- 
fiive,  according  aa  the  preihcate  is*  Thn% 
when  I  fiay  that  th»  seal  m  gold,  by  this 
fiknglo  pro^ioeition  I  aifirm  of  it  all  tlie  pro- 
perties which  that  meiai  h  known  to  have, 
AVhen  I  6ay  of  any  man  that  he  h  a 
mathematiei&Oj,  thia  appellation  oompre- 
henda  all  the  attributes  that  belong  to 
him  aa  an  animal,  as  a  man,  and  an  one 
who  has  studied  nuithematies.  When  1 
any  that  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Mercury 
IB  an  eUip^isj  I  thereby  affirm  of  that 
orbtl  all  the  properties  which  A|^»olloniiis 
and  other  gcometriciiOJiH  liave  discovered, 
or  n^ay  discover,  of  that  spi^iiai  of  figmfe. 
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Again,  when  the  aubjeot  of  a  propoiitian 
h  a  fftnuM  Of  a  $p^cit9f  the  propoaition  is 
more  or  lew  extensive^  according  as  the 
fiuhjeet  is*  Thus,  when  I  am  tanght  that 
the  three  angles  uf  a  plane  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  this  properly  ex- 
tend* to  CTery  «p<?cies"  of  plaue  triaoglo»  and 
to  every  individual  pkne  triangle  tliat  did^ 
or  docs,  or  can  exist. 

It  is  by  means  of  aucb  eKtetudve  and 
eomprskensive  propoaittona,  that  hnman 
fcnowledgtt  is  condensed,  as  it  were,  into  a 
Bize  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mindly  with  great  addition  to  ita  beauty, 
and  without  any  diminution  of  itii  dietinct- 
nesB  and  perspicuity* 

Ci  En  era  I  propoaitiona  in  seionce  may  be 
compared  to  ibe  seed  of  a  plant,  which, 
fteeording  to  some  philosophers,  has  not 
«aly  the  whole  fatnre  plant  inclosed  within 
it,  hut  the  seeds  of  that  plant,  and  the  plan  Is 
[437-430] 


that  shall  spring  from  them  throDgh  iH 
future  genetationcL 

But  the  simiUtude  falls  short  in  thia  19^ 
ffpeci,  that  time  and  oeddeots,  Doit  in  mxt 
powcft  mast  concur  to  dlsoloee  tbe  ocmtaiiti 
of  tlie  aeedf  and  bring  them  into  onr  Ttow  ; 
whereas  the  contents  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion  may  be  brought  forth,  ripened^  and 
eitposed  lo  view  ai  our  pleasure,  iLud  m  an 
l^&tant. 

Thus  tlie  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the  mo9t 
Euhlime  theorems  df  science,  may  be  laid 
up,  like  an  Iliad  in  a  nut-bht?llf  and  tnois* 
mittod  to  future  genemtions.  And  this 
noble  purpose  of  language  can  only  W  w^ 
compliflhed  hy  ineoua  of  gfOeral  words 
annexed  to  the  divisions  and  aiibdtvlgiona  of 
tbincs.     [43d] 

What  has  b«en  said  in  this  ehapt«r,  I 
think,  ia  sufficient  to  shew  that  thete  can  be 
no  laztgnage,  not  go  much  as  a  >irgle  pro^ 
position,  without  general  words  ;  that  tliey 
must  make  the  greatest  part  of  every  (an- 
gUAge;  and  that  it  is  by  them  only  that 
laiigiuige  ia  fitted  to  exprefls,  with  wonder^ 
ful  ease  and  expedition,  all  the  treasures 
of  hnman  wisdom  and  knowledge 


CHAPTER  U, 

OF  GaKSiiAL  co^-c]SpnnKS. 

As  general  words  are  so  necessary  in 
kinguage,  it  is  naturai  to  condnde  that  there 
must  he  general  conceptions^  of  which  tliey 
are  the  signs. 

Words  are  empty  soundis  when  they  do 
t]ot  signify  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker; 
and  it  ia  only  frotu  their  signification  that 
tliey  are  denonmmted  gem  lii  Every  word 
that  IS  spoken,  considered  merdy  as  a  sound, 
is  an  Individual  sound.  And  it  can  only  be 
called  a  general  word,  because  that  which  it 
signifies  is  general.  Now,  that  which  it 
signiAes^  is  conceived  by  the  mind  both  of 
tM  tspmker  and  hearer,  if  the  word  have  % 
distinct  meaning,  and  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. It  b«  therefore,  impossible  that 
words  can  have  a  general  stgnification,  un- 
less there  be  conceptions  in  tbe  mind  of 
the  speaker  and  of  the  h^rer,  of  things 
that  are  generals  It  is  to  eucli  that  I  give 
the  name  of  general  conceptions ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  take  this 
denomination,  not  from  the  act  of  ibe  mind 
in  conceiving,  wluch  is  an  individual  act, 
but  from  tlie  object  or  thing  conceived, 
which  is  generah 

Wc  are,  therefore,  here  to  consider 
whether  wc  have  such  general  conceptions, 
aiid  how  they  arc  f<jrmedK     {43^} 

To  begin  with  the  ooiieeptions  cxpn?«Hed 
by  general  terms — that  is,  by  such  general 
words  as  may  bo  the  subject  or  the  predl^ 
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mtA  iif  a  pfTfipoBttluii*     Thej  are  ettber 

Attributes  of  ihingft,  or  ^ey  ftre  geneta  ut 
MpeaeM  of  thmga. 

It  IB  evident^  with  reipcrt  to  oil  tlieindi- 
t^idualB  we  are  acquainted  "nith  that  we  have 
a  more  clear  and  dislmct  conception  of  their 
attributes  than  of  the  subject  to  whicli  tho^e 
attributca  belong. 

Take,  for  inatance,  any  individual  body 
we  faareaccefls  to  know — what  coDception  do 
we  form  of  it  ?  E^ery  man  loav  know  tliLs 
from  his  conscioufinese.  He  ^  ill  fi^^d  that 
he  coneeivea  it  as  ft  thing  that  hius  leugth, 
breadth^  and  tbicknesB,  such  m  figure  and 
fluch  a  colour  i  thfti  it  k  hard,  cr  JiofI,  or 
flnid ;  that  it  haa  each  qiuUties,  and  a  fit 
for  sucli  purpoaecu  If  it  is  a  TesetabLe,  he 
may  know  where  it  frew^  what  is  the  form 
of  ii&  lesaTe«,  and  flower,  and  eeed.  If  &n 
acimal,  what  &re  its  natural  instinctA,  itii 
manner  of  Hfe,  and  of  rearing  its  young. 
Of  these  attributes,  belonging  to  this  indi* 
¥iduul  and  numbc^rlefis  others,  he  may 
surely  have  a  distinct  conception ;  and  he 
will  find  words  in  language  by  which  he  ean 
clmrly  and  diRlinctly  express  each  of  theiH' 

If  we  consider,  in  like  manner,  the  con- 
ception we  form  of  any  in  dividual  |>erson  of 
ouracquaLUtance,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  made 
up  of  various  attributes,  which  we  ascribe  to 
him  i  Buch  as,  that  he  is  the  son  of  such  a 
mail,  the  brother  of  such  another ;  that  he 
Itsa  etueh  an  employment  or  ofTiee ;  ha,'^  Ruch 
a  fortune  ;  that  he  is  tall  or  «hort,  well  or 
iU  made,  eomely  or  ill  favoured,  young  or 
oklj  married  or  unmarried  ;  to  this  we  may 
add  hm  temper,  his  chamcter,  h\a  ahllitie«i, 
and  per)mp«  some  aneodotcs  of  hia  history. 

Such  is  ihe  conception  we  form  of  indi- 
Tidual  f>ersona  of  our  actjuaintance.  By 
such  attributes  we  describe  tJicm  to  those 
who  know  tiiem  not ;  and  by  such  attri* 
butea  bistomns  give  ua  a  conception  of  the 
personages  of  former  times.  Kor  is  it  poS' 
eiUi?  to  do  it  in  any  other  way,     [440] 

All  the  distinct  knowledge  we  have  or 
can  attain  of  any  individual  is  the  know- 
ledge of  il$  attriUutea;  for  we  know  not 
th«  eaaence  of  any  tndividuaL  This  seems 
to  ba  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hmnan  facul- 
ties. 

Now,  every  attribute  ia  what  the  ancieDts 
called  an  uitlversAl.  It  ts^  or  may  be,  corn- 
iunn  to  viiri<ju«  individuals.  There  is  no 
attribote  belonging  to  miy  creature  of  God 
whkh  may  not  belong  to  others  %  And,  on 
this  account,  attributes^  in  all  languages,  *re 
oppressed  by  general  worda* 

It  appears,  likewise,  from  erery  man^s 
experience^  that  he  may  have  as  clear  and 
distinct  ft  cuneeption  of  such  atiributcs  as 
we  have  named,  and  of  innumerable  others, 
m  he  e^n  have  of  my  individual  to  which 
ihey  belong. 

Indeetl,  Uie  attnbulet  of  individual!!  is  fill 


that  we  diitinetly  «otieeiv«  »bout  them.  II 
is  trudt  ^1^  conceive  i  subjeet  to  whieh  th» 
attributes  belong  s  l>i^t  of  this  suhjeet,  when 
its  attHbutcA  are  set  aside,  we  have  but  an 
obscure  and  relative*  coueeption,  whether  ii 
be  body  or  mind 

This  was  before  observed  with  regard  to 
bodies,  Essay  II.  chapi  19^  [p.  323]  tm 
which  we  refer  ;  and  it  is- no  Jess  evidcail 
with  regard  to  minda^  Wliat  is  it  we  call  m 
inind  ?  It  is  a  tkiakiDg,  loteUigent,  aettve 
being.  Granting  that  thinking,  intelli' 
gence,  and  acti'itiiy^  are  attributee  of  mind^ 
I  want  to  know  what  the  thing  or  being  is  ] 
to  which  these  attributes  belong  ?  To  utii 
question  I  can  find  no  satisfjing  answeri 
"Phe  attributes  of  mind,  and  partieuhLrly  its 
opera tiouR,  we  know  clearly  ;  hut  of  tha 
thing  itself  we  have  only  an  obscure  no- 1 
tion,     [441] 

Nature  teadies  us  that  thiuking  and 
reasoning  are  attributes,  which  cannot  €^ici«t 
without  A  subject ;  hot  of  that  subject  J  Ip^ 
lieve  the  best  notion  we  can  form  impliev 
little  more  than  that  it  is  the  subjeet  of  siiiell 
attrLbtite-^,  i 

Whether  other  created  beings  may  hftv«> 
the  knowledge  of  the  risal  essence  of  created 
things  10  as  to  be  able  to  deduce  tbetr  ai« 
tributes  from  their  essenoe  and  constitution, 
ur  whether  this  be  the  prerogative  of  him 
who  made  ihcm,  we  tsinnot  tell ;  but  it  ia 
a  knowledge  which  seettis  to  be  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  facuhic^ 

We  know  the  essence  of  a  triangle,  hud 
from  that  essence  can  deduce  its  proper titf«. 
It  is  an  universal,  and  might  have  been 
oouceived  by  the  human  mind  though  no 
individual  triangle  had  ever  existed^  It  haa 
only  what  Mf  Locke  calls  a  nominal  essence, 
which  is  expressed  in  its  detiuition.  But 
everything  that  exists  has  a  real  essenoei^ 
» hich  is  above  our  comprehension ;  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  deduce  its  properties 
or  attributes  from  it*  nature,  as  we  do  In 
the  triangle.  We  rouat  take  n  eoutrary 
road  in  the  knowled^  of  God's  woi-k^s  aii5 
satbfy  ourselves  wjth  their  attribtUtni  am 
facts,  and  with  the  general  conviction  that 
there  b  a  subject  to  which  those  attributes 
betoHg. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said,  to  ebew, 
not  only  tbot  we  may  have  clear  and  dis- 
tinct concept  J  on*  of  attributes,  but  thai 
they  are  the  only  things,  with  regard  to 
individuals,  of  which  we  have  a  clear  aiMt 
dUtinct  conception. 

The  other  class  of  general  terms  are  those 
that  signify  the  gt^era  and  aptvie*  into 
which  wo  divide  and  subdivide  tbingn,  Anrf, 
if  we  be  able  to  form  distinct  coueepiiups  of 
attributes,  it  cannot  surely  be  denied  that 
we  may  Itave  distinct  conceptions  of  ffiH^rm 
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and  tpeeUt ;  becMiae  they  are  only  ooUee- 
tione  of  attribatee  which  we  conoeiye  to 
exist  in  a  subject,  and  to  which  we  giro  a 
general  name.  [4421  If  the  attribatee 
comprehended  under  that  ^neral  name  be 
distinctly  conceived,  the  thmg  meant  by  the 
name  must  be  distinctly  conceived.  And 
the  name  may  justly  be  attributed  to  every 
individual  which  has  those  attributes. 

Thus,  I  conceive  distinctly  what  it  is  to 
have  wings,  to  be  covered  with  feathers,  to 
lay  eggs.  Suppose  then  that  we  give  the 
name  of  bird  to  every  animal  that  hu  these 
three  attributes.  Here  undoubtedly  my 
conception  of  a  bird  is  as  distinct  as  my 
notion  of  the  attributee  which  are  common 
to  this  species :  and,  if  this  be  .admitted  to 
be  the  definition  of  a  bird,  there  is  nothing 
I  conceive  more  distinctly.  If  I  had  never 
seen  a  bird,  and  can  but  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  definition,  I  can  easily  apply  it  to 
every  individual  of  the  spedes,  without 
danger  of  nustake. 

When  things  are  divided  and  subdivided 
by  men  of  science,  and  names  given  to  the 
genera  and  tpeciesy  those  names  are  defined. 
Thus,  the  genera  and  species  of  plants,  and 
of  other  natural  bodies,  are  accurately  de* 
fined  by  the  writers  in  the  various  branches 
of  natural  history;  so  that,  to  all  future 
generations,  the  definition  will  convey  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  genus  or  species  defined. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  many  words 
signifying  genera  and  species  of  things, 
which  have  a  meaning  somewhat  vague  and 
indistinct;  so  that  those  who  speak  the 
same  language  do  not  always  use  them  in 
the  same  sense.  But,  if  we  attend  to  the 
cause  of  this  indistinctness,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  their  being  general 
terms,  but  to  this,  that  there  is  no  defini- 
tion of  them  that  has  authority.  Their 
meaning,  therefore,  has  not  been  learned 
by  a  definition,  but  by  a  kind  of  induction, 
by  observing  to  what  individuals  they  are 
applied  by  those  who  understand  the  lan- 
guage. We  learn  by  habit  to  use  them  as 
we  see  others  do,  even  when  we  have  not  a 
preebe  meaning  annexed  to  them.  A^man 
may  know  tliat  to  certain  individuals  they 
may  be  applied  with  propriety ;  but  whether 
they  can  be  applied  to  certain  other  indivi- 
duals, he  may  be  uncertain,  either  from 
want  of  good  authorities,  or  from  having 
contrary  authorities,  which  leave  him  in 
doubt.     [443] 

Thus,  a  man  may  know  that,  when  he 
applies  the  name  of  beast  to  a  lion  or  a 
tiger,  and  the  name  of  bird  to  an  eagle  or 
a  turkey,  he  speaks  properly.  But  whether 
a  bat  be  a  bird  or  a  beast,  he  may  be  uncer- 
tain. If  there  was  any  accurate  definition 
of  a  beast  and  of  a  bird,  that  was  of  suffi- 
cient authority,  he  could  be  at  no  loss. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  a  mat- 
[412-444] 
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ter  of  dispute,  with  regard  lo  a  monstroua 
birth  of  a  woman,  wheuier  it  was  a  man  or 
not.  Although  this  be,  in  reality,  a  ques- 
tion about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it  mur 
be  of  importance,  on  account  of  the  privi- 
leges which  laws  have  annexed  to  the  human 
c£tfacter^  To  make  such  laws  perfectly 
precise,  the  definition  of  a  man  would-  be 
necessary,  whidi  I  believe  legisUtors  have 
seldom  or  never  thought  fit  to  give.  It  is, 
indeed,  veiy  difficult  to  fix  a  definition  of 
so  common  a  word  1  and  the  cases  wherein 
it  would  be  of  any  use  so  rarely  occur,  that 
perhaps  it  may  be  better,  when  they  do 
occur,  to  leave  them  to  the  determination 
of  a  judge  or  of  a  jury,  than  to  give  a  defi- 
nition, which  might  be  attend^  with  un- 
foreseen consequences. 

A  genus  or  species,  being  a  collection  of 
attributes  conceived  to  exist  in  one  subject, 
a  definition  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  any 
addition  or  diminution  of  its  ingredients  in 
the  conception  of  different  persons;  and 
when  there  is  no  definition  that  can  bo 
appealed  to  as  a  standard,  the  name  will 
hardly  retain  the  most  peifeot  precisbn  in 
its  signification. 

From  what  has  been  said,  X  conceive  it 
is  evident  that  the  words  which  signify 
genera  and  species  of  things  have  often  aa 
precise  and  definite  a  signification  as  any 
words  whatsoever;  and  that,  when  it  ia 
othen^ise,  their  want  of  precision  is  not 
owing  to  their  being  general  words,  but  to 
other  causes.     [444] 

Having  shewn  that  we  may  have  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  general  terms,  we  may,  I  think, 
take  it  lor  granted,  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  general  words,  such  as  prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions,  articles.  My  design 
at  present  being  only  to  shew  that  we  have 
general  conceptions  no  less  clear  and  dis* 
tinct  than  those  of  individuals,  it  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  if  this  appears  with  regard 
to  the  conceptions  expressed  by  general 
terms.  To  conceive  the  meaning  of  a 
general  word,  and  to  conceive  tluit  which  it 
signifies,  is  the  same  thing.  We  conceive 
distinctiy  the  meaning  of  general  terms, 
therefore  we  conceive  distinctly  that  which 
they  signify.  But  such  terms  do  not  sig- 
nify anpr  individual,  but  what  is  conmion  to 
many  mdividuals;  therefore,  we  have  a 
distinct  conception  of  things  common  to 
many  individuals — ^that  is|,  we  have  distinct 
general  conceptions. 

We  must  here  beware  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  conception,  which  sometimes 
signifies  the  act  of  the  mind  in  conceiving, 
sometimes  the  thing  conceived,  which  is  the 
object  of  that  act*     If  the  word  be  taken 

«*'rbto  uuc  tbould  be  called  Concept,  which  was  s 
tcnn  III  UM  with  the  old  EngUah  phuoiopbcn^  H. 
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in  the  fir»t  ietwftj  I  »c!ciiowlci!dge  that  every 
tict  of  the  mmd  iji  ui  individiivl  net ;  the 
iiEiiTorBality,  therefore,  la  nnt  in  the  met  of 
the  mind,  tut  iti  the  object  of  thing  ecm* 
eeived*  Tli«  thing  oonoet^ed  »  ma  attri- 
bute common  to  niaJiy  subje^tai  or  it  is  a 
gentw  OT  species  comimm  to  many  indtvU 
diiAJfi* 

Suppoie  I  coneetTO  ft  triangJo — that  is,  a 
plain  fif^re,  temiin&ted  by  thrL*c  rfylu 
linea.  He  that  uaderBtands  thia  defiDition 
distinctJy,  ha»  &  distiact  eonception  of  & 
tHangle,  But  &  triAti|;Le  is  not  an  indivi* 
dual  ;  it  i»  ft  species.  Tlie  act  of  my  under*^ 
standing  in  concelvuig  it  ta  ^n  individual 
iiCt,  an  J  hftfl  a  real  exiHtence  *  hut  the  thing 
eonoeiyad  is  genetal,  and  cannot  cxi&C  with- 
out other  ftttribatea,  which  ar@  ciot  included 
m  the  definition,    [445] 

Kvery  triangle  that  really  exists  mtist 
Jiare  a  certaia  length  of  aidei  and  meamre 
of  angteH*  it  mw&t  haw  place  wad  tiroe^ 
But  the  definition  of  a  triangle  indndea 
neither  existence  nor  any  d  thoaa  atAri- 
bntea ;  and,  therdore,  they  are  not  mdudiod 
In  the  conception  of  a  triaiigle,  which  can- 
not be  aceu  rate  if  it  oompreheud  mora  thao 
the  deltnitioti* 

Thua,  I  think,  it  appears  to  bo  ovideEnt, 
that  we  have  general  concoptiona  tliat  are 
elear  and  distinct,  both  of  attribute's  of 
thingi^  And  of  genera  and  apecit^  of  thiuge. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  OMHBRAL  COl^^CB^TIONfl  FOBUS  BY 
AFVAL^'SlNa  OBJSCTfti 

Wi  are  ne^xt  to  eonsidor  dio  operations 
of  the  nndorstanding,  by  which  wc  are 
enabled  to  form  general  conoeptbns. 

Those  appear  to  me  to  be  three  i — Ftrjif, 
The  resolving  or  onajyaing  a  stibjeet  into 
its  kno^it  attributes,  and  giiring  a  natnc  to 
t3ich  attribute,  which  name  shall  signify 
(liat  attrihnte,  and  nothing  more, 

Seeonriiffj  The  observing  one  or  mote 
fincli  attributes  to  be  commou  tomanysnb- 
jectA*  The  first  is  by  philosopher  called 
nlMtracthn  ;  the  second  may  be  called 
I  penernhjting ;  but  both  ore  commonly  in- 
eluded  un  Jlt  the  tiiime  of  ahsf roc finn* 

Jt  is  diftictiji  to  eay  which  of  th«m  goen 
Erst,  or  whether  they  are  not  so  eloselj 
connected  tlmt  neither  can  claim  the  prece- 
dences For,  on  the  one  hand,  to  perceive  an 
AgT^eemeat  between  two  or  more  objects  iu 
we  nme  atttibnte^  eeema  to  recjuire  no^ 
thiniK  more  than  to  compare  them  togeih  or, 
1 4 46]  A  ravage,  upon  ftoeing  enow  &nd 
eliallc,  would  Itud  no  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing thai  they  have  the  aame  colour.  Yet, 
on  the  other  baud,  it  eeemi  hnpoaHibte  that 
he  itUNil4  ohacfvo  thie  Agreement  without 


abstraction— that  is,  distingniahing  in 
eonecption  the  ooloiir»  wheran  ^ 
object  ftfne,   from    lbs   i^Unr  m% 
wherem  tibey  duigrco 

It  seems,  thereforef  thai  i 
generaiifie  without  some  degree  nf  i 
tioa ;  but  I  apprehend  we  may  afa 
without  genera]  bin g>  For  what 
me  from  attending  to  the  wMten^n  ol 
paper  before  me^  withmil  applyiiig 
colour  to  any  other  object,  llie  white 
of  this  Individual  object  is  an  abstraeli  ^ 
ocplion,  but  not  a  genenii  one,  while  i 
to  one  individual  only.  These  two  op 
tlona,  however,  are  subservient  to 
other ;  for  the  more  a^rlbntei  we  observe  1 
and  distinguidh  in  mmv  fme  individual^  th#  ( 
more  agreements  weshftU  diaoover  between. J 
it  and  other  individuals 

A  ihird  operation  of  die  underatftndiii^  ^ 
by  which  we  form  abstract  concepdooa,  m 
the  combining  Into  one   whole   ft  eertun 
number  of  tlioae   attributes  of  which  wtt 
have  formed  abstract  notiona,  iud  giving  &  i 
name  to  that  combination.     It  is  thus  wti  i 
form  ftbetmct  notions  of  the  genera  and  1 
species  of  things.     These  three  operation*  j 
we  shall  consider  in  order. 

With  regard  to  abstractifm,  strictly  stt  J 
caUi^d,  I  can  peredve  nothing  m  it  ibtti  mm 
difficult  cither  to  be  undcfstood  or  pT«otwe<L.'| 
W  bat  can  be  more  easy  than  to  diatinfiiHlk  - 
the  different  attributes  which  we  know  t^ 
belong  to  a  subject  ?     In  a  man^  for  in* 
[Stance,  to  difitinguifih  his  eize,   hk  oerm- 
plexion^  his  age,  his  fortune,  his  birtli^  bin 
profcwiont  snd  twenty  other  things  thsij 
helong  to  him.     To  think  and 
these  things  with  understanding,  is~ 
within  the  reach  of  every  nuin  endoi 
with  the  human  faculties.     [447] 

There  mny  be  distinctions  thai  nN|nlrtti 
nice  diacernnient,  or  an  acquamtanee  with  j 
the  snbject  that  is  not  common*    Thna,  m\ 
erittc  in  painting  mmy  diaeem  the  style  of  | 
Rapliael   or  Titian,  when    another 
could  not     A  lawyer  may  be  aequalnfte#,] 
with  many  distinctions  in  crimes,  and  i 
tracts,  and  actions,  which  never  oeourrect 
to  a  man  who  has  not  studied  law*     Qn« 
man  may  excel  another  in  the  t^ent  of  dis- 
ttngniahing,  as  he  may  in  memory   or  in 
reasoning ;  but  there  is  a  certain  dcgn^  of 
this  talent,  without  which   ft  man  would  1 
bave  no  title  to  be  cotisidered  as  a  reasoxt^  • 
able  creature. 

It  ought  like  wise  to  be  obderved,  that 
attributes  may,  with  perfect  cose,  be  dis* 
tinguUhed  and  diejoinid  in  our  couceptkni, 
which  eanikot  be  actually  separated  in  tho 
subject.  Tbu9i,  in  a  bftJy,  I  can  distinguish  \ 
iteeolidity  from  ita  extension,  anil  its  weight 
from  both.  In  extension  I  «in  diHtingiush 
length,  bread  til,  and  thickncKa  ;  yet  none  of 
these  can  be  sepamted  from  the  body,  or 
[II4-44TJ 
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ham  due  Hiidihen  There  may  be  >ttn- 
btitfls  belonging  to  a  aubjeet,  and  innepmrable 
from  it  J  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge, 
and  eonacqiientl^  no  cfifiception ;  b^t  thb 
dos  not  hinder  our  c<i»e«i¥irig  dietinctly 
tlioit  id  Its  a^ribu t^  which  wo  know. 

fliii%  all  the  prop^nieti  of  m  eirele  are 
iDMipUftbte  from  ilw  nature  of  &  drcle, 
and  muj  be  demona^rated  frcfm  ita  defini* 
tioit  I  yet  a  maxi  may  have  a  perfectly 
difitinet  notion  of  a  cificlc,  who  knows  very 
few  of  tho««  pfop'^rties  of  it  which  niatbe- 
mattcians  have  dcmotistrat^l  ^  and  a  circle 
probably  has  tnarty  properties  which  tio 
matbem&tii^iiLii  ever  drcaiued  of^ 

It  ia  tlierefore  certain  thai  attribntea, 
whieti  in  their  nature  are  ahaoltvtely  iiise- 
pirabLe  from  their  subject  and  from  one 
anotlier^  may  be  dtJijoinedin  our  conception ; 
OTie  cannot  eKi«t  withont  the  otheri  but  one 
can  be  eonceived  without  the  ether. 

Having  conitdered  abstraction,  strictly 
mmi^Aj  let  vm  ni/xl  eom^ider  the  operation 
of  gtmftaluixig,  wbieb  ia  nothing  but  the 
fiibfirrviag  one  or  more  AtlTil>iites  to  be 
eemmon  to  many  snbjecte,     [440] 

If  any  marj  can  doubl  ^htAher  there  be 
attributes  thjut  are  really  eommen  to  many 
individual,  let  hitn  consider  whether  there 
be  not  many  men  that  am  ahot«  mx  feet 
highj  aud  nifiiiy  below  it;  whether  there 
be  not  niany  men  that  are  rich,  and  many 
[nor«  tlmt  a»  poor  ^  whether  thtft  bc  ttOt 
nmnj  tliat  were  bom  in  Britain.,  and  many 
flKl  weic  bom  in  Franee.  To  multiply 
iattaiioes  of  this  kind,  would  b«  to  alfroQt  the 
raulcr*s  nnderstAnding,  It  is  certain,  lbare> 
fore,  that  there  are  innumerable  attributes 
tlisit  are  really  cofmmon  to  many  individuala ; 
Olid  if  this  be  what  the  schoolmen  called 
itwvrrtaie  a  parte  rei,  we  may  aftimi  with 
eeftainty  that  there  are  Buch  unjveimb. 

There  arc  BOnie  attributes  exprf?«ksed  by 
Ctriera]  words.,  of  which  this  may  seem  more 
OOUbtful.  Such  are  the  qQaltties  which  are 
fnAierent  in  tht?ir  several  subject s.  It  may 
ba  taM  tlitat  every  subject  hath  its  owti 
quaHtiee,  and  that  which  is  the  quality  of 
one  subject  cannot  be  tlie  quaJtiy  of  another 
subject.  Thus  the  whiteneaa  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  npon  which  I  write,  cannot  be  the 
wbiteness  of  another  sheet,  though  both  are 
called  white.  The  weight  of  otie  guinea  is 
not  the  weight  uf  another  guinea,  though 
both  are  said  to  have  tlte  name  weight. 

To  tbia  1  answeFj  that  the  whiteness  of 
thia  sheet  la  one  tiling,  whiteness  i^  another ; 
the  eonccpttona  aiftiiifi«d  by  these  two  forma 
<af  Hpeech  are  a*  differaQt  as  the  ejcpreagions. 
Ttte  ^rst  signifies  an  individual  quality 
itMilly  cSListingt  and  is  not  a  general  con- 
ception, though  it  be  an  abtitiact  one  ;  the 
second  aigniBes  a  general  ootiception,.  which 
implies  no  eiiiatence,  but  may  be  predi^'^icd 
of  everything  that  ia  wlutc,  and  in  the 
[MH    t/^O] 


satne  aen«e*  On  Ihit  acconnt^  if  one  ahcinld 
fiay  that  the  whiteness  of  this  abeet  ia  the 
whiteneaa  of  another  sheet,  every  mam  p«r^ 
celvcs  this  to  be  absurd  *  hut  when  he  Kaya 
both  sheets  are  white^  this  is  true  and  per- 
fcctly  understood.  The  conception  of  whiter 
ness  impliee  no  existence  \  it  would  reiiiaiii 
the  sotne  though  everything  in  thi'  nniveree 
that  is  white  irere  ajiuihilated,     [44[i| 

It  appeaira,  therefore,,  that  the  general 
names  ev  qnalieiieB,  as  well  as  of  other  til-^ 
tdbutesL,  are  appltcahle  to  many  indlvlduala 
in  the  same  aen^,  which  cannot  be  if  tliGre 
be  not  general  cuncepiioua  signified  by  such 
nsmea. 

If  it  should  be  a^hi^,  how  early,  or  at 
what  period  «f  life  men  b^ntoform  general 
conceptions  ?  I  answer.  As  soon  aa  a  child 
eon  «oy,  with  understanding,  thwt  he  hia 
twro  brotliers  or  two  sisters^ae  soon  as  he 
ctm  u«e  the  plural  number — ^be  nniet  Inire 
genend  concept  ions  \  for  no  iudii^idual  cim 
have  a  plui%l  n timber. 

Aa  tbm  aj«  not  two  todividaaU  in  nature 
th«t  HAT^  iu  ever)  thing,  ao  there  are  venf 
few  that  do  not  s^ree  in  aome  things.  Wo 
take  ptcatturc  from  VL<ry  early  years  in  ob« 
serving  such  igreemontEL  One  great  branch 
of  what  we  call  wit,,  which,  when  iunoceut, 
gives  pleasure  to  every  goKMl-nstnred  man^ 
consists  in  discoveriiig  unexpected  agree* 
mento  in  things*  The  author  of  tludibraa 
eouM  discern  a  property  common  to  tbo 
morning  and  a  boiled  lotaater — tliat  botlk 
turn  from  hkck  lo  red.  Swift  oould  aea 
fiomethiug  comnum  to  wit  and  an  dd  cheese. 
Such  nnsxpeclcd  agreementa  may  shew  wit  % 
but  there  are  innmmerable  agreements  of 
thtDp  which  cannot  esca|>e  the  notice  of 
tin?  lowest  undo  n«  tan  ding ;  such  as  agree> 
mentsin  colour,  magnitude^  figure^  featuns, 
time,  place,  age,  and  so  fort  h.  T  hese  agree* 
ments  axe  thi>  foundation  of  so  many  com- 
mon attributes^,  which  are  found  in  Uie 
mdnit  laiiguagea. 

The  ancient  philosophers  called  these 
universols^  or  predicablea,  and  endeavoured 
to  reduce  tbem  to  five  classes — to  wit^ 
Qmtus,  Species,  Specific  Diflerenee,  Pro^ 
pertiea,  and  A  cc i  den  ts,  Pcrho  ps  the  re  may 
be  more  clawes  of  uni verbals  or  attributesr— 
for  enumerations^  so  very  general,  are  sel- 
dom complete  :  but  every  attribute,  com:mon 
to  several  individual  may  he  expressed  by 
a  general  term^  which  i^  the  sign  of  a 
getteral  eonceptiimi     [4^] 

How  prone  men  arc  to  form  gcneml  cnup 
oeptions  wo  may  see  from  the  use  f*f  nifla- 
phor^  and  of  the  other  flj[;un^  of  s^hccIi 
grounded  on  ^militudo.  I^imllltude  is  no- 
thing else  tlian  an  agreement  uf  the  objf^la 
compared  in  one  or  more  attrihutes ,  and 
if  there  be  no  attribute  common  to  both* 
there  c&n  be  nci  similitude* 

The  mmihtudes  and   anahigiea  between 
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the  varfouB  objecU  that  nature  presents  to 
tis,  are  iiiBailB  and  tiiexlmufitible.  They 
not  only  f^leaset  when  displayed  by  the  poet 
or  wit  in  worka  of  taato,  but  thoyai«  highly 
useful  in  the  urdltmry  coDimuDicationof  our 
tJioughta  ftnd  s^sntiments  by  language.  In 
tbe  rudo  lauguagefl  nf  barbarous  uatioufl, 
Ahnilitudcs  and  aDmlogiefi  supply  the  want  of 
proper  words  to  express  meEi*^  eeutiments, 
BO  much  tkaC  in  such  tangUAges  there  m 
hardly  a  sonteoee  without  a  tnetapbor ;  and, 
if  we  examine  the  tnoat  copious  and  polished 
languages,  we  ahall*  find  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  words  and  phrasea  which  are 
accounted  the  most  proper,  may  he  said  to 
be  the  progeny  of  metaphor. 

As  foreignera^  who  settle  in  a  nation  as 
their  home,  come  at  last  to  he  incorporated 
and  lose  the  denomuiation  of  foreignera,  so 
words  and  phrasesj  at  first  borrowed  mid 
fignrattT^,  by  long  use  become  denizens  lu 
the  kngiuge,  and  Iom  the  daiiominatton  of 
figures  of  speech.  When  we  speak  of  the 
extent  of  kuuwledgi,',tho  steadinesi^  of  virtue, 
ih&  tenderness  of  afieetion^  the  permpicuity 
of  expression^  no  man  conceives  these  to  be 
metaphorical  expressiona ;  they  are  o^  pro^ 
per  aa  any  in  the  language  i  yet  it  appears 
upon  the  very  face  of  them,  that  they 
must  have  been  metaphorical  in  those  who 
used  them  first ;  and  that  it  ia  by  use  aiid 
prescription  that  they  have  lost  the  deno* 
minatiou  of  figurative,  and  ajcquSred  a  right 
to  be  considered  as  proper  wonls.  This 
observation  will  he  found  to  extend  to  a 
great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part  oF  the 
words  of  the  most  perfect  laimniages.  Some- 
ttrnea  the  name  of  an  individual  b  given  to 
a  geneml  coDccption^  and  thereby  the  in- 
dividual in  a  manner  generalised  ;  as  when 
the  Jew  Shy  lock,  in  Shakespeare^  aays — 
**  A  Dauiel  come  to  judgment ;  yco,  a 
Daniel  I"  In  this  speech ,  **  a  Daniel"  is 
an  attribute,  orai)  nriivers^b  The  cliaracter 
of  Daniel,  as  a  man  of  singulur  wisdom, 
is  abstracted  from  his  person,  and  considered 
aa  capable  of  being  attributed  to  other  per- 
sons,    [451] 

Upon  the  wholes  these  two  operations  of 
abstracting  and  generalising  appear  com- 
mon to  all  men  that  have  understanding. 
The  pmetice  of  them  is,  and  must  be^  fami- 
liar to  every  man  that  uses  language ;  bnt 
It  us  one  thing  to  praetbe  them,  and  another 
lo  e^tplain  how  they  are  performed  ;  aa  it  ia 
one  thing  to  see,  another  to  explain  how  we 
■ee.  The  lirst  ia  the  province  of  all  men, 
and  is  the  natural  and  eaay  operation  of  the 
faeultiea  wkieh  God  hatb  given  us.  The 
second  ia  the  province  of  phitosopbcrs,  and, 
tUouj|b  a  matter  of  no  great  difiiculty  in  it- 
self, las  been  much  |)erplexed  by  the  ambi- 
fuity  of  words,  and  etill  more  by  the 
jvotheoes  of  pbilosopliera. 
Thus,  when   I  consider  a  billiard  ball, 


its  colour  is  one  attribute,  which  I  siguifjf 
by  calling  it  white ;  ita  figure  is  onothelL 
which  is  signified  by  calling  it  spherical  ^ 
the  firm  cohesion  of  its  parts  ts  signified  by 
calling  it  hard  ;  its  recoiJing,  when  it  striken 
a  hard  body,  is  signilsed  by  its  being  called 
elastic  ;  ita  origin,  aa  being  part  of  the  tooth 
of  an  elephant,  is  i»ignified  by  calling  i| 
ivory ;  and  its  use  by  calling  it  a  billiard  baE» 

Tbe  worda  by  urbieb  each  of  those  attri- 
butes is  signiiied,  have  one  distinct  meaning, 
and  in  this  meaning  arc  applicable  to  manjr 
individuals.  They  signify  not  any  indivi- 
dual thing,  but  attributes  common  to  many 
individuals  ;  nor  ia  it  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  child  to  understand  them  perfectly,  &iid 
to  apply  them  properly  to  every  individuAl 
in  which  they  are  found. 

As  it  is  by  analysing  a  complex  object 
into  its  several  attributes  that  we  aei}ulr# 
our  simplest  abstract  conceptions,  it  may  \m 
proper  to  compare  this  analysis  with  thtk 
which  a  chemist  makes  of  a  compounded 
body  into  the  ingredients  wbieh  enter  into 
its  composition  ;  for,  altbotigh  there  be  such 
an  an^ugy  between  these  two  operations, 
tliat  we  give  to  both  the  name  of  analysia 
or  resolution,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  sa 
great  a  disuimilitude  in  some  re4pecti^,i  that 
we  may  be  led  into  error,  by  applying  to  oue 
what  belongs  to  the  other,     [452] 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chemit^  analysis 
is  an  operation  of  tUe  hand  upon  matter, 
by  various  mateml  instruments.  The  an- 
alysis we  are  now  explaining,  is  purely  «ti 
operation  of  the  undetvtanding,  which  re- 
quires no  material  instrumentj  nor  pruducca 
any  change  upon  any  external  thing ;  w« 
shall,  therefore^  call  it  the  intellectual  or 
mental  aualyais. 

In  the  ebemical  ai>a lysis,  the  compound 
body  itself  is  the  subject  analysed.  A  sub- 
ject so  imperfectly  known  that  it  may  be 
compounded  of  vaHuus  ingredients,  when 
to  our  senses  it  appears  perfectly  simple  j* 
and  even  when  we  are  able  to  analyse  ii 
into  the  different  ingredienta  of  which  it  is 
composed,  y/e  know  not  bow  or  why  the 
combination  of  those  ingredients  produe^ 
such  a  body. 

Tbug^  pure  sca^salt  is  a  body,  to  appear- 
ance as  simple  as  any  in  nature*  Every  the 
least  particle  of  it,  discernible  by  our  sense% 
Is  pezfectly  similar  to  every  other  particle  in 
all  its  q  uolitieSta  The  meest  taste,  the  q  uiek- 
est  eye,  can  discern  no  mark  of  its  being 
made  up  of  different  mgredienta;  yet,  by 
the  chemical  art,  it  can  be  analysed  tnto  an 
acid  and  un  alkali,  and  can  be  again  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  those  two  in* 
gredients*  But  how  this  combination  pr<N- 
duccs  sea-salt,  no  man  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover*     Tbe  ingredients  are  both  aa  unlike 

*  SometJiLng  i«mi  w^tirlug  In  til  U  elsuft&^H, 

[tdi   ^«] 
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thu  Gompoimd  as  any  bodies  we  know*  Ko 
mma  ctnild  bftre  guciwd,  before  the  tbing 
ma  known,  thftt  seft^ealt  la  compounded  of 
tboaetwo  ingrediGniB  ;  no  man  eotild  have 
gnenad  Hut  the  muoii  of  thoac  tivo  iR|n^- 
dkfnts  should  prodttce  auch  a  cdinpnund  us 
■e^-ftftlL  Such,  in  many  maes^  arc  the 
phttmomena  of  the  cfaemicsl  aiialyHiB  of  a 
compound  body,     [4SB] 

If  we  conHider  the  inteltectnaJ  imalyBis  of 
an  object  f  it  ia  evident  that  nothmg  ef  thlft 
kind  can  happen ;  because  the  thing  ana* 
lysed  is  not  an  external  object  ito perfectly 
known  ^  it  is  a  eoneepticiri  of  4he  miuil  it* 
aetft  And,  Co  suppose  that  there  can  be 
anythiDg  in  &  conception  that  la  not  oon- 
eeived,  is  a  contradietton* 

The  reason  of  observing  this  differenee 
between  those  two  kinds  of  anaJyeia  is,  that 
some  philosophc^rSf  in  order  to  support  their 
QjrstCDiB^  have  maintained  thnt  a  complex 
idea  may  have  the  appearance  of  the  most 
perfect  HimplJeity,  and  retain  no  eEimilitude 
of  any  of  the  simple  ideas  of  which  it  is 
eompounded ;  just  aa  a  white  colour  may 
appear  perfectly  sinnple,  and  retain  no 
sunUiitude  to  any  of  the  ftcven  primary 
eoloUTB  of  which  it  is  compounded ;  or  as  a 
chemical  composition  may  appear  perfectly 
aim  pic,  and  retain  no  similitude  to  any  <n 
the  ingredients^ 

From  which  those  philoflophers  hare  drawn 
tbb  important  cooeluaioi]^  thai  a  cluBter  of 
the  ideas  of  sense^  properly  eombiDed,  may 
make  tlic  idea  of  a  miud  ;  and  that  all  the 
ideas  which  Mr  Ijocke  calls  ideaa  of  re- 
flection^  are  only  com  positions  of  the  ideas 
which  we  haTo  by  our  five  senses.  From 
tliis  the  transition  is  eas^y,  that,  if  a  proper 
composition  of  the  ideiui  of  matter  may 
make  the  idea  of  a  mind,  then  a  proper 
cotDposition  of  matter  itself  may  make  a 
miod^  and  that  man  is  only  a  piece  of 
matter  curiotialy  formed. 

In  thia  curious  system,  the  whole  fkbric 
rests  upon  this  foundation,  that  n  complex 
iden,  which  is  made  up  of  Tarions  simple 
jde^  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  simple, 
md  to  have  no  marks  of  compositioii,  tre- 
4!atiae  a  compound  body  may  appear  to  our 
tenses  to  be  perfectly  simple. 

Upon  this  fundament&l  proposition  of 
this  system  I  beg  leare  to  maks  two  re- 
marks.    [4d4] 

I.  Suppoaiii^  it  to  be  true,  it  afJBrms  only 
what  may  he*  We  are,  indeed,  in  most 
caaes  very  imperfect  judges  of  what  may 
be.  But  this  we  know,  that^  were  we  ©Ter 
BO  certain  that  a  thing  may  be,  this  is  no 
good  reason  for  belicTing^at  it  really  is. 
A  ma^-fr*  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  may 
fumi^  matter  of  uiTestigation,  but  is  not 
entitled  to  the  leai^t  degree  of  betiet  The 
transition  from  what  may  be  to  what  really 
is.  Is  familiar  and  eaev  to  those  who  have  a 


predilection  for  a  hypothesis  i  but  to  a  man 
who  seeks  truth  without  prejudice  or  pre- 
poaaeasion^  it  ia  a  very  wide  and  difficuH 
step,  and  he  will  never  paaa  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  without  evidence  not  only  that 
the  thing  may  be^  but  that  It  realty  is. 

2.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this, 
which  it  is  said  may  be,  cannot  be.  That 
a  complex  idea  should  be  made  up  of  simple 
ideas  ;  so  that  to  a  ripe  nnderstandtng  rei- 
flecttng  upon  that  idea,  there  should  be  no 
appearance  of  eomposition,  nothing  similar 
to  the  sinipte  ideas  of  which  it  is  com* 
pctunded,  f^eems  to  me  to  involve  a  contra- 
diction. The  id^i  m  a  conception  of  the 
mind.  I  f  anything  more  than  th  is  is  meant 
by  the  idea,  I  know  not  what  it  is ;  and  I 
wish  both  to  know  what  it  is,  and  to  have 
proof  of  its  escistenee.  Now,  that  there 
iihould  be  anything  in  the  conception  of  au 
object  which  is  not  conceived^  appears  to 
me  as  msnifest  a  eontradietiou  as  thai 
there  should  be  an  existence  which  does 
not  exist,  or  that  a  thing  should  he  con-» 
ceived  and  aot  conceived  at  the  same  time. 

But,  eay  the«e  philosophers,  a  white 
colour  is  produced  by  the  compoeition  of 
tile  primai7  colours,  and  yet  has  no  resem- 
blance to  any  of  them.  I  grant  iL  But 
what  can  be  inferred  from  this  with  regard 
to  the  compositian  of  ideas  ?  To  bring  thia 
argnment  home  to  the  point,  the^  must 
say^  that  because  a  white  colour  is  com- 
pounded of  the  primary  colours,  therefore 
the  idea  of  a  white  colour  ii  com[>ounded  of 
the  ideas  of  the  primary  colourSL  This 
reasonings  if  it  was  admitted,  would  lead 
to  innumerable  absurdities.  An  opaque 
fluid  nuiy  be  compounded  of  two  or  more 
pellucid  'fluids.  Hence,  we  might  infer^ 
with  equal  forcet  that  the  idea  of  an  opaque 
Huid  may  be  eonipoundc^d  of  the  idea  of  two 
or  more  pellucid  fluids.     [455] 

Nature's  way  of  compounding  bodies^ 
and  our  way  of  compounding  ideas^  are  so 
different  in  many  re-spectR*  that  we  cannot 
reason  from  the  one  to  the  other,  unless  it 
can  be  found  that  ideas  are  comlrined  by 
fermentations  and  elective  attractioua,  and 
may  be  analysed  in  a  furnace  by  the  force 
of  tire  and  of  menstruums.  Until  this  dis- 
covery be  made,  we  must  hold  those  to  be 
simple  ideas,  which,  upon  the  most  atten- 
tive reflection,  have  no  nppearzLnee  of  com- 
position ;  and  those  only  to  be  the  ingre- 
dients of  complex  Ideas,  which,  by  attentive 
reflection.  Can  be  perceived  to  be  eontamed 
in  them. 

If  the  idea  of  mmd  and  its  operations, 
may  be  compounded  of  th*s  ideas  of  matter 
and  its  quahties,  why  may  not  the  idea  of 
matter  be  compounded  of  the  ideaa  of 
mind  ?  Tliere  is  the  same  evidence  for  tha 
last  majf^U  as  for  the  flfst.  And  why  wmj 
not  the  idea  of  sound  be  cofupoundod  of  the 
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id^LB  af  colour  i  or  th«  M^i  of  entouf  of 
ihost  of  flouad  f  Why  may  not  the  tdea  of 
wUdom  be  oompouodetl  of  ideas  of  folly ; 
Of  the  td«A  of  truth  ot  tdeam  of  mbsurdity  F 
But  we  leare  tbeso  mysterlouB  may-6rf  to 
them  th&t  haire  faith  to  r^eceiTe  them. 


CHAPTER  IV, 
HP  vmnauit  oamcvmonf^  romMioi  bit  oom^ 

filNATION* 

Asj  by  AH  mtelloctuat  analyai;^  of  objecta, 
we  fonn  senetml  coneeptton^  of  single  fttCri- 
bute%  (which,  of  all  eonoeptkiiis  tlmt  enter 
into  the  human  mmd,  are  the  moat  mmple,) 
w»j  by  comb  in  mg  several  of  these  mto  oni; 
pafoel,  and  living  a  ha  me  to  that  eombinii- 
tion;,  ve  form  gsoeral  conceptionB  that  may 
ItG  very  complex^  and,  at  the  game  time, 
Tery  dlstmct      [45G] 

Thus,  one  who,  by  analysing  extended 
objects,  haa  got  the  simple  notions  of  a 
point,  a  line^  iftmight  or  curre,  an  angle^  a 
Burface,  a  solid,  can  ea^^ily  eonoeivo  a  plain 
flur^aee,  termiiiated  by  four  equal  stmight 
lines,  meefeiag  in  four  puiutaat  right  angles 
To  tii\B  speem  of  Bgure  he  gives  the  name 
ofai^iaaifeu  In  like  manner,  he  can  eau> 
oeive  a  solid  terminated  by  six  equal  sqiiarenj 
and  give  it  the  name  of  a  cube,  A  square, 
H  cube,  and  every  name  of  mathenmtii.'ai 
figure,  is  a  general  term,  e^ pressing  a  com- 
plex general  oftnee[>tion^  maiSe  by  a  certain 
combination  of  the  simple  clemenu  into 
which  we  analyiM  extended  bodies* 

Every  maihematieal  figure  is  aceuralely 
deAsed,  by  enumerating  the  simple  ele- 
mnkts  of  which  it  ia  formed,  and  the  man* 
HAT  c^  their  combination^  The  de^nilton 
dontaiiis  the  whole  essence  of  it.  And 
every  property  tliat  belongs  to  it  may  be 
deduced  by  demonstrative  reasoning  from 
its  definition.  It  is  not  a  thing  that 
cxiAts,  for  then  it  would  be  an  individual ; 
but  it  ia  a  thing  that  is  oonceiTed  without 
regard  to  existence* 

A  flum^  ft  manor,  a  parish,  a  county,  a 
kingdom,  are  complex  general  conceptions, 
formed  by  variouJt  combioationa  and  modi- 
ftealions  of  inhabited  territory,  under  cer- 
tain forms  of  govoitiment. 

Different  combinations  of  military  mem 
form  the  notions  of  a  company,  a  regiment, 
an  army. 

The  teveral  orimes  which  are  the  obje«te 
of  criminal  law,  such  as  theft,  murderi 
robbery,  piracy,  what  are  they  but  certain 
combinations  of  human  actions  and  ititeu* 
tlons,  whkh  are  accnrmtely  defined  in 
cfiminal  law,  and  which  it  ut  found  con- 
fwuent  to  ct^tnipreht^r^d  under  one  tiu^ie, 
■Ad  oonsider  as  one  thing  ? 

Wh«n  wo  obaervu  that  natoTO,  in  her 


animal,  Tegetable,  and  inanimate  piPodtM* 
tions,  haa  formed  many  individuals  that 
agree  in  many  of  their  qualtties  and  attri^ 
butea,  we  are  led   by  natnial  imiciliel  M|,^ 
expect  their  agri^efuent  in  other  qn 
which  we  have  not  hod  oecaaion  to  pe 
[4^7]    Thus,  a  child  who  haso^ei 
his  f^ger,  by  putting  it  in  the  flame  of  iMit* 
candle,  expecte  the  same  event  if  ho  puts  it 
in  the  flame  of  another  candle,  or  in  any 
flame,  and  k  thereby  led  to  think  that  tbi , 
quality  of  burning  belongs  to  all 
ThLs  mstinctive  induct  Ion  Is  not  ju6lifl«dJ 
by  the  nites  of  logic,  and  it  soinetirnes  f 
men  into  harmless  mistakes^  which  eJI 
rieoce  may  afterwards  correct  ;  but  it  |tftip^l 
serves  us  from  degtmction  in  inmimftriblli^ 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed^ 

The  Team>n  of  taking  notice  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature  in  this  place  is,  tlitti 
the  distribution  of  the  prodttctkoi  of  sm^^i 
ture  into  ff^mra  and  *pedet  beooinfl%  on 
account  of  this  principle^  mora  geikemlliy 
useful. 

The  physician  expects  that  the  rhnbai%^ 
which  has  never  yet  been  tried  will  baT#l 
like  medical  virtues  with  tbat  which  ho  1 
pr^<*ribed  on  former  o^caEionn  Two  [ 
eels  of  rhubarb  agree  In  certain  flensibt«  \ 
iftuditieSf  from  which  agreement  they  a;^ 
both  called  by  the  same  genefaJ  name 
rhtthitrL  Therefore  it  is  expeetoi  that 
they  will  agree  in  their  medical  virtues 
And,  as  experience  has  disco vored 
virtues  in  one  parcel,  or  in  mttny  ] 
we  presume,  without  experlene^  t 
same  virtties  belong  to  all  parcels  of  rhubarb 
that  shall  be  used. 

If  a  traveller  meets  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  %  | 
sheep,  which  ho  never  saw  before,  lie 
onder  no  apprehension,  belie viug  tlte^  «nw 
mals  to  be  of  a  species  tluKt  m  tame  and  i&«  ] 
oflensive.  But  he  drernds  &  Hon  or  a  tigipi^l 
beea.use  they  are  of  a  ieroe  and  irnvteniMiSi 
species* 

We  are  oapable  of  rec^lvin^  inni[mei«bt« 
advantagea,  and  are  exposed  to  innumer- 
able dangers,  from  the  various  productiona 
of  nature,  animate  vegetable,  and  inanlniale^ 
The  life  of  man,  if  an  hundred  tim<«  long^  j 
than  it  is,  woidd  be  iHSufticient  to  leerm  ] 
from  experience  the  useful  and  hurtful  qua^ 
liticfl  of  every  individual  production  of  n»- 
tnre  taken  singly.     [  45B] 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  made  pro^ 
vi^on  for  our  attaining  that  knowledge  i 
hie  works  which  is  necessary  for  our  sultoiat*  J 
enoe  and  preservation,  partly  by  theconsli-l 
tution  of  the  productions  of  nature,  and  [lartlj  ' 
by  the  const itutinn  of  the  human  mind. 

For,>fr«i»  In  the  ppctductions  of  nature^ 
great  numbers  of  indtvldttalB  are  i 
lilie  to  one  another,  both  in  tlu^  obv^iou*  | 
and  in  their  more  occult  quaJitieSi  Iliac  ^ 
are  not  only  enabled,  but  invited,  aa  it  wei^ 
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to  reduce  tbeia  into  dansesi,  tmUt  lo  giro  % 
geoenl  name  to  a  dass ;  a  num@  whkh  in 
eoumiOEL  to  OTeiy  mdividufbt  of  the  c1«shi 
because  U  cctmpfelietids  in  its  ftigQilicAtioEi 
tti€«u  quaiitit^  or  attributes  only  that  &t^ 
common  to  nXl  the  iiidividual»  of  tltat  claa& 

^«»iidy(^.  The  httnuMi  miDtl  is  so  ffajued^ 
tbftt,  from  the  agreciDcnt  of  indlvidiuiU  m 
the  moTO  obviovis  qti^lities  hy  wbieli  w& 
reduce  thexa  into  one  cluss,  wi^are  natnmlly 
led  to  9Xpect  tliat  they  wiil  h&  found  to 
agree  m  ^eir  more  latont  qualitiea — mud  in 
this  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 

W«  have^  therefore,  ft  strong  and  ratioiml 
hxincmmitj  both  to  dilatribute  natunU  »ub-> 
stant^es  into  dAsscai,  ^ffti^a  and  spedeM^ 
under  geneml  names,  aad  to  do  this  with  all 
the  aOQuracj  and  dbtinctn^s  we  are  able. 
For  the  more  uccurato  our  divkioufi  ure 
made^  and  the  more  diatiiif  tly  the  sereral 
ipeciei  axe  defined^  the  more  se^nt^ly  we 
fsmj  relj  that  the  qnahti^  we  find  in  one  or 
in  a  few  Indiridaals  wiil  be  found  in  all  of 
the  same  apeciea. 

Every  species  of  natural  iubstatioefl  which 
haa  a  Dume  in  language,  ie  an  attfibnte  of 
man  J  indtvidiml^;,  and  b  itself  a  combioatiou 
of  more  ^i^pte  attHbuteB^  which  we  observe 
to  be  common  to  those  individimls.     [450] 

We  aba!]  fitid  a  great  port  of  the  words 
of  everjr  kngUiige^^nuY,  I  apprehend,  the 
far  gfeater  part — to  signify  enmblnations  of 
more  simple  general  conccptionsj,  which 
men  haYe  found  proper  to  be  bound  up,  aa 
it  were,  in  one  parcel,  by  being  designed  Uj 
one  name. 

Some  general  conceptkona  there  arei  which 
may  more  properly  be  called  comp<tMitions 
or  worki  than  mere  eembinations.  Thus, 
one  may  conceive  a  macUioe  whieh  never 
ejtiated.  He  may  conceive  an  air  in  mnMc, 
A  poem,  a  plan  of  archlteettiref  a  plan  of 
gOTermnent,  a  ptan  of  eonduet  in  public  or 
in  private  lifcj  a  ocntencej  a  discourse^  a 
treatjae*  Such  oompoaitiona  are  things 
conoeiTcd  in  the  mind  of  the  anther,  not 
Individnale  that  rcaJly  e?ciat  i  and  the  name 
general  conception  which  the  author  had, 
nuyr  be  communicated  to  others  by  language. 

Thus,  the  "  Oceana"  of  Harrington  was 
conceivod  in  the  mind  of  ita  author.  The 
materiola  ef  which  it  is  composed  are  thlt^a 
ijonceived,  not  things  that  existed  Hia 
senate,  hnt  popular  oBfiembly,  hia  m^gia- 
tratesj  bis  electboa,  are  all  conceptiotia  of 
hia  mmd,  and  tho  whole  la  ono  complex 
conception*  And  the  same  may  be  said  o( 
every  work  of  the  hunum  understanding. 

Very  different  b^m  these  are  the  work* 
of  God*  which  we  beholds  They  are  worka 
of  creative  power,  not  of  understanding 
only.  They  have  a  real  oxifitence.  Our 
best  conceptions  of  them  are  partial  and 
imper fecL  But  of  the  work*  of  the  ^human 
undenlan^g  our  eonception  may  be  jier* 


feet  and  complete.  They  an;  nothing  bu( 
what  the  author  eonceivt^,  and  what  he  can 
express  by  language,  so  as  to  convey  hia 
eonc!eptiiin  perfectly  to  men  like  himself. 

Although  such  works  arc  indeed  complex 
general  eonception*,  they  do  not soproperly 
belong  to  our  present  aubjecU  They  ar« 
more  the  objects  of  judgment  and  of  taate^ 
tlian  of  bare  conceptbn  or  simple  appre> 
hemaion,     [4€0] 

To  return,  therefore,  to  those  complete 
conceptions  which  are  formed  merely  by 
combiutng  thoee  that  are  more  simple^ 
Nature  hm  given  ua  the  power  of  combtn- 
ing  aueb  simple  attributea,and  such  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  we  find  proper;  and  of 
giving  one  name  to  thai  combmation,  and 
considering  it  aa  one  object  of  thought. 

The  Hunple  nttributtj^  of  things,  which 
fall  under  our  obser^'atloni  are  not  ao  uume* 
rous  but  that  they  may  nil  luive  names  in  a 
cap  ions  language.  Out  to  give  names  to 
all  the  combinations  that  con  be  made  of 
two»  three,  or  more  of  them^  would  be  im- 
possible. The  moat  copious  languages  have 
names  but  for  &  very  iimall  part. 

It  rany  likewise  be  observed,  tlmt  tlic 
combinations  that  have  names  ore  ncartyi, 
though  not  perfectly,  the  same  in  the  dif-. 
fereut  languages  of  civilized  nations  that 
liave  tntercourae  with  one  another.  H  euoe 
it  ii^  that  the  Loxieogropher,  for  the  most 
partj  can  give  words  in  ot^e  language  answer- 
ing perfectly,  or  very  nearly,  to  those  of 
another^  and  wlmt  is  written  in  a  simple 
atyie  in  one  language,  can  be  iiaiiatated  al- 
most word  for  word  into  another* 

From  these  observations  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  are  either  certain  common 
principles  of  huiaan  nature,  or  certain  com- 
xuon  occurrences  of  human  life,  which  dis* 
pose  men,  out  of  an  infinite  number  thai 
might  be  formed,  to  form  oertain  combiufr* 
tiona  rather  than  othersL 

Mr  Hume,  in  order  to  aeconnt^for  this 
phienmnenon,  has  recourse  to  what  he  caUs 
the  assodatmg  qualities  of  ideog ;  to  wit, 
cavMaiion^  mtiiiguiiy  in  time  and  place^  aitd 
similitiide.  lie  conceives—"  Tliat  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  elfecis  of  those  assoela* 
ting  qualities,  is  the  complex  ideao  wfaiioli 
are  the  common  subjects  of  our  tbettgbtBi 
That  this  ahio  m  the  cause  why  lft»guage« 
BO  nearly  correspond  to  one  another  j  Nature 
in  &  manner  pointing  out  to  every  oye  Uioae 
ideaa  which  are  mmt  ppuper  to  be  united 
into  a  complex  one.**    [4(*1  ] 

I  a^rree  with  this  mgenious  author,  that 
Nature  iii  a  manner  pomts  out  those  simple 
ideas  which  ore  most  proper  to  be  united 
into  a  complex  one  :  but  Nature  doea  tlliif 
not  solely  or  chiefly  by  the  relationA  between 
the  ^mple  tdeaa  of  contiguity,  causation, 

»  This  II  onty  ttrtetly  trur  of  tb»  wonii  tttitite  l<* 
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causadcin,  &nd  reaetitbUiiee  4  bat  rather  hy 
the  fitness  of  the  cocnbiDatious  we  make,  to 
&id  our  Qwn  conceptiODS,  t.tkd  to  convey 
them  to  others  fajr  laDg^iiage  easily  and 
a|ree*bljf- 

Th«  end  and  use  of  langiiagc,  without 
fegard  to  the  aBsociating  qualitica  of  ideoB, 
wul  Uiiid  men  that  hare  common  nnder^ 
■tmndiog  to  form  sach  complex  notiona  aa 
Sfe  proper  for  expresabg  thetr  waot«,  their 
thonghta,  aod  their  de^xes :  and  in  every 
language  we  ahalL  End  these  to  be  Ibe  eom^ 
pleK  notions  that  Imre  names. 

In  the  rudest  stale  of  society,  men  must 
have  o^caaion  to  fotm  the  general  tiotiotis  of 
tnaD,  woman^  father,  mother^  mOf  daughter^ 
aiaterj  brotherj  neighbour,  friend,  enemy, 
and  many  otbeTB,  to  express  the  common 
relations  of  one  person  to  another^ 

If  they  are  employed  in  hunting^^  they 
must  haTo  general  terms  to  ex  press  the 
yarious  implements  and  opemtions  of  the 
ehase.  Their  houses  and  olotbing,  however 
simple,  will  furnish  another  set  of  general 
terms,  to  express  the  materialft,  the  work- 
manship, and  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  those  ikbrics*  If  they  so^l  upon  rivera 
or  upon  the  se%  this  will  give  occasion  to  a 
great  nnmbcr  of  geij.eral  term«,  miilch  otlier- 
wi^  would  never  have  occurred  to  their 
though  t& 

The  same  thing  may  be  satd  of  flgricni- 
llti%  of  pasturage,  of  every  art  they  prac- 
tise, and  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  they 
attain.  The  necessity  of  genei»l  terms  for 
eommunieating  our  sentiments  is  obvious  ; 
aud  the  invention  of  tbetn^ai  fiiras  we  find 
them  nccesfiary,  requires  no  other  talent 
but  that  degree  of  undeistanding  which  is 
00m  mon  to  men.     [i&2] 

Tlio  notions  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of 
profit  and  lo^  of  ttceount,  balance,  stock 
on  hand^  and  many  others,  are  owing  to 
tommerce^  The  notions  of  latitude,  longi- 
tude, course,  distance,  run,  and  those  of 
thipa,  and  of  their  various  parts,  furniture, 
and  operations,  are  owing  to  navigation. 
The  anatombt  must  have  names  for  the 
vartous  similar  and  dissimilar  parts  of  the 
hmnan  body,  &nd  words  to  express  their 
fi|lp[ire,  position^  structure,  and  use^     The 

Snyilcian  must  have  names  for  the  ^^rtons 
isfftses  of  the  body,  their  causes,  cjmp- 
toms,  and  mean  a  of  cure. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  grammarian, 
the  lof^cian,  the  critic,  the  rhetorician,  the 
moralist,  the  naturalist,  the  mechanic^  and 
every  man  that  professes  any  art  or  science. 
When  any  dbcoveryis  made  in  art  or  m 
nature,  which  requires  new  combinations  and 
new  words  to  express  It  properly,  the  in- 
irention  of  these  is  easy  to  those  who  have 
a  distinci notion  of  the  thing  to  be  eapreseed : 
and  tueh  words  will  readily  be  adopted^  and 
t«oeivs  the  public  sanction^ 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  man  ol  etnl- 
nenoe,  through  vanity  or  want  of  jndgmeDC, 
should  invent  new  words,  to  express  00m- 
binations  that  have  neither  b^SrUty  fior 
utility,  or  which  may  aa  well  be  expreaMed 
in  the  current  language,  his  antboHty  majf 
give  tbern  cirrroncy  for  a  time  with  serirife 
imitatoni  or  bVmd  admirers;  but  the  judi- 
ciona  will  laugh  mt  them,  MXtd  they  will  soen 
lose  their  credit.  So  true  was  the  obaenm- 
tion  made  by  fomponius  Mu^Iqsl  an 
ancient  grammarian,  to  Tlbertns  Oeaar :— 
*^  You,  Cfissar,  hare  power  to  mAke  a  man 
a  denizen  of  Rome,  but  not  to  make  a  wofd 
a  denizen  of  the  Roman  language/'* 

Among  nations  that  are  civilized,  and 
have  intercourse  with  one  another,  thetnott 
necessai^  and  useful  arts  will  be  common  ;. 
the  important  parts  of  buraan  knowled^ 
will  be  common ;  Iheir  severftl  byigiuhgea 
will  be  ^tted  to  it,  and  consequesitly  td  ons 
another.     [463] 

New  inventions  of  general  tife  giva  ma 
easy  birth  to  new  complex  notions  and  new 
names,  which  spread  as  far  as  the  inven- 
tion does.  How  many  new  complex  nolii^ns 
have  been  formed,  and  names  for  them 
invented  in  the  languages  of  Europe^  by  tbe 
modem  Inventions  of  printing,  of  gun- 
powder, of  the  nmriner^s  compass,  of  opti- 
cal glaises  ?  The  simple  ideas  combined 
in  those  complex  notions,  and  the  as8o«mt- 
ing  qtnJities  of  those  Ideas,  are  very  ui- 
cieot ;  but  they  never  produced  those  conu 
plex  notions  until  there  was  ua«  for  them. 

What  is  peculiar  to  a  nation  in  its  cus- 
toms, manners,  or  laws,  will  give  occasion 
to  complex  notions  and  words  peculiar  to 
the  language  of  that  nation.  Henc^  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  an  impeachment,  and  an 
attainder,  in  the  Englifih  languag*?,  and 
ostracism  in  the  Greek  Ungnage,  have  not 
names  answering  to  them  in  oth^r  Ian* 
guagcji, 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  tlmt  it  is  utility, 
and  not  the  associating  qualities  of  the  ideas, 
that  has  led  men  (o  form  only  ceruin  com- 
binations, and  to  give  names  to  them  in 
language,  while  they  neglect  an  int^nlte 
number  that  might  be  formed. 

The  common  oecurrences  of  life,  in  the 
intercourse  of  men,  and  in  their  occupy* 
tions,  give  occasion  to  many  complex  no- 
tions. We  see  an  individual  occurrence^ 
which  draws  our  attention  more  or  lesi^ 
and  may  bo  a  subject  of  cionver«aiii»D- 
Other  occurrences,  smiiliir  to  this  in  many 
respects,  liave  been  observed,  or  may  bi 
expected.  It  is  convenient  that  we  should 
be  able  to  speak  of  what  is  common  io 
tbem  ally  Wving  out  the  unimportant  dr- 
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^niuBlaiK!^  of  time,  pkee^  and  peraosip 
TluB  we  out  do  with  gremt  etfte,  by  gWmg 
&  nanift  to  what  is  commoa  to  &U  tfaoae 
individuAl  oeetirrei]cf%  Such  a  tinme  is  a 
l^rcst  aid  to  lutigtiAge,  beenuse  it  euitii>rcv 
hc&da,  iu  one  wot^  m  gtciat  ntifiiher  of 
■itnple  notions^  which  it  would  b«  very 
tedjotiA  to  express  ui  det«iL    [404] 

Thus,  m^i  have  focmed  the  oomplojt 
QotioMa  ct  ^liiBffi  drinkltig,  aleepin^,  walk* 
ing ,  lidifig^  runnttig,  byying,  selliDg;,  plough  * 
tog,  iowurg,  a  daacef  a  feast,  war,  a  battle, 
▼ictory,  triumph ;  and  othara,  without 
immber* 

8a^  thlnga  miut  fluently  be  the  nub- 
ject  of  coDvenatioa ;  and,  if  we  had  not  a 
ntore  oompendloiift  way  of  enpresmig  them 
than  by  a  detail  of  all  the  eimpk  tiotions 
they  a;»mpi«heiid^  W€  should  load  tbe  benefit 
of  apeeelL 

The  different  talents,  dispofiitiotia^  and 
liabita  of  tnen  in  society,  heing  tntcfesting 
to  thofie  who  have  to  do  with  tbem,  wiU  In 
erefy  kLttgaago  bave  general  nameii — such 
a»  wuie,  Ibotuih.  knowings  IgQorant,  plain, 
euniLLiig.  In  every  opemttve  art,  the  toola. 
iti&t rumen ts,  materiiilH,  tbe  work  prodttoed, 
and  tlio  v&rioti£  excclleneies  and  defeeta  of 
the^,  niUBt  Imvc  g^tneitd  named. 

The  variouB  relations  of  perBon^  and  of 
things  whieb  cannot  escape  the  observation 
of  men  in  iociety,  lend  us  to  many  complex 
Kinerat  notlona  i  nueh  as  father,  brother^ 
ffiendf  en<?my,  master^  servnnt,  property, 
theft,  rebel  Hon. 

Tlie  tenns  of  art  in  the  science  make 
atiother  elasa  of  general  names  of  complex 
not  ions  ;  OS  in  mathematics^  axiom,  defini- 
tion, problem,  theonfni,  demonstration. 

I  do  not  attempt  a  complete  enumeration 
even  of  the  ctas&te  of  complex  general  eon- 
^eptioiifl.  Thoac  I  have  named  as  a  speci- 
men,  I  think,  are  mciaily  comprehended 
under  what  Mr  Locke  caIIs  mixed  modes 
and  rclationa;  which,  he  justly  obBerres, 
have  tuunes  given  them  in  language,  in 
wt^nmaee  to  innumerable  others  that  might 
k  lofmed;  for  this  ruason  onU%  tluit  they 
are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  communicate 
iag  our  thougbtfl  by  langnage^     [4^] 

In  ah  tbe  language  of  mankind,  not  only 
the  writiogft  and  diiscour^es  of  the  learned^ 
but  the  conversation  of  the  irulgar,  is  atmcist 
entirely  nrnde  up  of  geueral  words,  which 
awj  the  *signs  of  geoetii]  eonceptiopfl,  either 
simple  or  complex.  And  in  every  language, 
we  find  the  terms  signifying  complex  no- 
tions to  be  Buch,  and  only  such,  ai  the  use 
o|  language  requires. 

There  remains  a  very  Inrge  ela&s  of  coTn< 
plex  general  terms,  on  which  I  shall  make 
some  observationa ;  I  mean  those  by  which 
we  name  tbe  species,  gesoem,  and  tribea  of 
catunU  aubstancee. 

]t  ii  utility,  indeed,  thai  lead^  ua  to  g^ve 
[Ifi4_ie6-] 


getteral  nnm^  to  the  various  species  of  na- 
tural subatAoces;  but,  iu  eombinitig  Ifaa 
attributes  wliieh  ore  Included  under  the 
specific  name,  we  are  more  aided  and  di- 
rected by  nature  than  in  furining  other  oofo- 
bi nations  of  mixed  modes  and  relations^  In 
the  last^  the  ingredients  are  brought  1j>- 
gctber  in  tbe  occurrences  of  life^  or  in  the 
actions  or  thoughts  of  men.  But^  in  tbe 
first,  the  ingredients  are  united  by  nature  in 
many  individual  subfltanc^  which  Cktd  has 
mndcp  We  form  a  general  notion  of  those 
attributes  wherein  many  ind^viduab  agree. 
We  giw  a  specific  name  to  this  eonibina- 
tion,  which  name  is  common  to  all  sub- 
stances having  thoee  attribules,  which 
either  do  or  may  exist.  The  specific  name 
comprehends  neither  more  nor  fewer  attri- 
butea  than  wb  6nd  proper  to  put  into  its 
definition.  It  comprehends  not  time,  nor 
place,  nor  even  existence,  although  there 
can  be  no  individual  without  thesep 

This  work  of  the  undorstonding  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  speaking  intelligihly  of 
the  pTvductiona  of  nature,  and  for  nmping 
the  benefits  wb  receive,  and  avoiding  tbe 
dangere  we  are  expoocd  to  from  thenu  Tbe 
individuals  are  so  many,  that  to  give  ■ 
proper  name  to  eadi  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  language.  If  a  good  or  bad  qua^ 
lit^i'  was  observed  in  an  individual^  of  how 
snmU  use  would  thb  be^  if  there  was  npt  a 
species  in  which  the  same  quality  might  bo 
expected!      [4m] 

Without  some  general  knowledge  of  tho 
qualiti^  of  natural  substances^  human  life 
could  not  bo  preserved.  And  there  can  be 
no  geneml  knowledge  of  this  kind  without 
reducing  them  to  species  under  specific 
names.  For  this  reason,  among  the  rudest 
nations,  we  find  names  for  fire,  water,  earth, 
air,  mountains,  fountains,  rivers;  for  tbe 
kinds  of  vegetables  they  mie ;  of  animals 
tbey  hunt  or  tome,  or  tluit  are  found  useful 
or  hurtful. 

Each  of  those  names  ^gnifieif  in  generd 
a  suLtstance  having  a  certain  combinaldoa  of 
ftttributea*  The  name,  therefore,  must  be 
common  to  all  substances  in  which  tht}6e 
attributea  are  found. 

Such  general  names  of  Babetaaces  being 
found  in  all  vulgar  languages,  before  pbllo- 
sopbers  began  to  make  aceur&te  dividons 
and  l(ss  obWous  dibtinettuus,  it  i»  not  to  be 
expected  that  their  mesining  should  be  more 
precise  than  is  neceasary  for  the  eommon 
purposes  of  life* 

As  the  knowledge  of  naturo  advancet, 
more  species  of  natural  ^uV'^rtiLnces  ate 
obfi^rved,  and  their  useful  qmiitties  dis- 
covered. In  order  that  this  important  part 
of  human  knowledge  may  be  communicated, 
and  handed  down  to  future  generations.  It 
la  not  sufficient  that  tbe  spedes  have  namea. 
Su«h  Is  tbe  lluettiatij^  sbite  of  Langungt, 
9t> 
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that  A  geaerai  namo  will  DOt  ^wjl^  retain 
the  $amo  precise  aigniScatioiij  unlem  it  hav^ 
jk  clefmition  in  which  tuca  are  diapOA^d  to 

llifire  woa  undoubtedly  a  great  fimd  of 
natunil  kauwledee  SLmoog  the  Gr^icka  and 
^tomans  in  the  time  of  Pliay.  There  ia  & 
grcmt  fond  id  hia  N^tuml  Hlatory ;  but 
much  of  it  ia  lost  to  us-^for  this  reason 
fttDong  o  til  era,  that  wd  know  not  wbiit 
0p«<?iea  of  substance  he  me^uie  bj  such  a 
namei. 

Nothing  could  h^ve  prevented  thb  loc^s 
but  an  accurate  definition  of  the  Daine^  hy 
which  the  Eipcf^ics  might  have  been  distin- 
guished from  all  others  aa  loug  as  that  name 
and  it  a  definition  remaiDed.     [4G7] 

To  prevenl  auch  tosa  in  futiire  timca, 
modem  phUoaophcta  have  very  laudably 
attompled  to  give  uames  and  accurate  defiii- 
itions  of  ail  the  known  apof^iea  of  aub- 
[^fftunces  where^vith  the  bountiful  Creator 
hath  enriched  our  globe 

Thk  ifi  necessary  J  in  order  to  form  a 

6op)oua  and  distinct  Language  concern  tug 

^them,  and,   consequently,  to  facilitate  our 

"knowledge  of  them^  and  to   convey  it  to 

I  future  generationa. 

Every  s|»ecii.^  tluLt   ia   known   to  estifit 

[ought  to  have  a   name;   and  thai  name 

L ought  to  be  dif firmed  hy  auch  attributes  aa 

fterve  he$t  iQ  distinguish  llie  apecica  from 

«tl  other& 

Natijre  invjtesj  to  this  work,  by  having 
fbnned  things  ao  aa  to  make  it  both  »^y 
i  -imd  important. 

For,  Jlr^i^  We  perceive  nunibera  of  indi- 
laubetanoea  ao  like  in  their  obvioua 
J  that  the  moat  unimproved  tribea 
^ir  men  coouder  them  u  ol  one  apeciea,  and 
[ive  them  one  conunon  nam^. 
Sectmtii$,  The  mote  latent  quaUtiea  of 
in£«a  are  getierally  the  mmt  in  all 
rihe  individuals  of  a  speclca ;  bo  that  what, 
l%y  observation  or  experiment,  is  found  in 
J«  few  ludtviduata  of  a  species,  ia  presumed 
f.aud  eommonl^y'  found  to  belong  to  the 
^.  ivhole.  By  tlua  we  are  enabled,  &om  par- 
facts,  to  draw  general  conclusiuus. 
i  kind  of  induction  is,  itiiit^ed^  the  maa- 
ey  to  the  Itnowledge  of  Nature,  without 
'^  which  we  ecmld  form  no  general  conclu- 
i  niona  in  that  branch  of  philotjophy. 

And,  thir'ili/.   By  the  very  constitution 

of  our  nature,  wo  are  led,  without  reason^ 

Jtugt  to  Aficfibe  to  the  whole  epeeiea  what 

>  have  found  to  belong  to  the  individuals. 

ril  ia  thus  we  come  to  know  that  fire  hurna 

Uid  water  drowi^s ;   that  bodies  gravitate 

^d  bread  nourbthes*     (iGB] 

The  apecics  of  two  of  the  kingdoraa  of 
Kature— to  wit,  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
tables-seem to  be  fixed  by  Nature,  by  the 
l»ower  they  have  of  producing  their  like. 
An^  in  these,  men,  in  all  ag^s  and  nationa. 


have  aecounted  tlie  parent  and  the  progeny 
of  the  same  epecies%  The  di flerenc^  amoog 
Natflittyst^  with  reigard  to  the  apecies  m 
these  two  kingdoms,  are  very  incomddiBBr^ 
able,  and  may  be  oeciuaioned  by  the  changai 
prodoeed  by  foil,  cUniate,  and  culture,  uul 
sometimea  by  monstroua  production  a,  which 
are  comparatively  rare. 

tn  the  Inanimate  kingdom  we  have  not 
the  same  means  of  <tividin^  things  intu 
apeeies,  and,  therefore,  the  limits  of  i^>eciea 
seem  to  be  more  arbitrary.  But,  from  the 
progresa  already  made,  there  ia  ground  to 
hope  that,  even  in  this  kingdom,  aa  ibm 
knowledge  of  it  advances,  the  varioun 
Bpeciea  majr  be  eo  well  distinguiahed  and 
defined  u  to  answer  e^'ery  valuable  pur- 
pose. 

Wlien  the  species  are  so  numeroua  aa  to 
burden  the  memory,  it  is  greatly  aasiated 
by  diatributing  them  into  jf€t>tm^  Uie  ffttttm 
into  tribes,  the  tribes  into  ordera,  and  the 
orders  into  dasaea. 

Such  a  fegular  distribution  of  natural 
substances,  by  divteiona  aud  aubdivisions, 
baa  got  tlte  name  of  a  syatem. 

It  Is  not  a  system  of  truths^  bnta  syatem 
of  general  terma,  with  their  deflikitiona ; 
and  it  ia  not  only  a  great  help  to  memory, 
but  facilibaies  very  niueh  the  definition  of 
the  temi&  For  the  definition  of  the  ^ 
ia  common  to  all  the  apeciea  of  that  geiEU% 
and  ao  m  understood  in  the  definition  off  | 
each  apeciea,  without  the  trouble  at  repetU 
tioQ^  f  n  like  manner,  the  definilion  of  % 
tribe  la  understood  in  tiie  definition  of  every 
genua,  and  every  af^ciea  of  that  tribe ;  and 
the  same  may  he  said  of  every  Bnperior 
division.     [4G!}] 

The  effect  of  such  a  systematical  distri- 
bution of  the  productions  of  Nature  ia  aeei^ 
in  our  sy^tema  of  zoology,  botany,  and  min- 
eri^ilugy;  in  which  a  ajiectea  ia  eenunonlj 
defiiied  accurately  in  a  line  or  two,  whMi^ 
without  the  systematical  arrangement,  eouhl 
hardly  be  defined  in  a  page. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  ayatema  el  < 
this  kind,  men  have  gone  iiilo  contrary  ex*  ^ 
tremes  ;  some  have  trtisaied  them  with  t 
tempt,  as  a  mere  dietionary  of  words  9  j 
Qthera,  perhapjd,  re^t  in  such  syatems  sa  all.4 
that  ia  wortb  knowing  in  the  works  of] 
Natursw 

On  the  one  hand»  it  is  not  the  intend 
of  sudi  systems  to  communicate  aU  that  si*] 
known  of  the  natural  productioiu 
the  J  descrilie.  The  pro|>ertJe»  moat  fli  i 
detining  and  diatinguiftlung  the 
specicd,  are  not  always  those  that  are  mo 
useful  to  be  known.  To  discover  and  to  ' 
communicate  the  naea  of  natural  sulwtanc^ 
in  Life  and  In  the  arts,  is,  no  doubt,  tltai 
part  of  tlic  business  of  a  naturalist  which  i« 
tho  most  urnMirt^int ;  and  tlm  syj«teniati<^ 
,  arrangement  of  them  ia  chiefly  to  be  valued 
[467-460^ 
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for  Its  auWrvi^vcy  to  thta  eod.  This  « very 
judietaus  nftloTAibi  will  g^mut, 

Bat^  on  the  other  handn,  tiie  l&bour  i»  tiol 
to  be  deepteed,  by  w^hich  the  road  U>  lu)  iise^ 
fal  uid  ittip{)rUi.at  bnuich  of  knowledge  ts 
mad®  Cttfiy  to  &U  liiue  to  come;  e^peciallj 
ivbea  CJiia  l&botir  require  both  exteuaiTe 
knowledgie  &nd  great  i^biLitiea, 

The  taloDt  of  arnm^ng  piT>perly  and 
deEning  accurately,  U  so  rare^  and  at  the 
same  iiiae  bo  usefai,  that  it  may  very  justly 
bi  ooikaidetcid  an  a  proof  of  real  genius,  and 
lA  eutitkMl  lo  a  high  degree  of  praifie.,  There 
II  an  IntiiuKtc  beauty  lq  arrangementj  which 
isptivateai  the  miudt  vad  giv£^  plea£o.te, 
even  abatimcling  from  ita  utility  ;  asiniiiOHt 
other  thlnga,,  ao  in  this  particuiarlyj  Nature 
hofi  joined  beauty  with  utility.  The  arronge- 
itKsnt  of  an  anny  m  the  d&y  oi  batUe  b  a 
grand  Hpectaclc  The  Bame  meo  crowded 
in  a  fair,  have  no  siieh  elfect*  U  i»  n<>t 
more  strange,  therefore,  that  some  men 
spend  their  d^y»  in  studying  systems  of 
Nature^  than  that  other  men  employ  their 
liTes  in  tlie  study  of  langusLges,  The  most 
important  end  of  those  systems,  eurely,  is 
to  form  a  copious  aud  an  unambiguoua  lan- 
guage oonceniing  the  productions  of  Natnre, 
by  which  every  useful  discovefy  concerning 
thetn  Tcmj  be  eommtmloated  to  the  present, 
and  transmLtted  to  all  futore  geneimtiona, 
without  dangier  of  izuBtake.     I'H^] 

Geuerul  tenii«,  espeeiaUy  soeh  as  are 
complex  in  theLr  aigttification,  wDl  never 
keep  ooe  prectae  itirauuig,  without  accurate 
definitioii ;  atid  accurate  ddSiiitbns  of  aueh 
teruia  can  in  no  way  be  formed  so  easily  and 
advaatageously  aa  by  reducing  the  tMugs 
tJsey  signify  into  a  regukr  ayKteuu 

Very  c^niineut  men  in  the  medical  profee- 
mm,  111  order  to  remove  all  ainbiguily  Ln 
the  namee  of  dUeas^  ttod  t«  advaiiee  the 
healing  art,  bave^  of  late,  atteiapted  to  re- 
duioe  Into  a  gystematical  order  the  diseuea 
of  the  hotnan  b^^dy^  and  to  give  diatmel 
nunea  uid  accurate  definiibua  of  the  sev«. 
ml  apeciee,  pffiwrw,  ofden^  mod  elaaw%  into 
vhieii  they  diitnbtite  them  ;  axid  I  appre- 
lumd  that,  in  every  art  and  aeieDce,  where 
the  terms  of  the  art  have  any  ambiguity 
tte  ol)icr«Bi9  ite  progrvaa,  thia  method  will 
Im  ftNad  fli*  mmmik  iaAmsjA  euooeefif  ul  for 
tlie  retriedy  of  tbal  eviL 

It  were  ctcu  to  be  wiflhetl  that  the  gene- 
nl  terma  which  we  lind  in  common  Lan^ 
guige,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  arts  and 
adeueaa^  could  be  redoeed  to  a  syetematical 
iffUlgtOMillt,  and  defiricKl  fio  aa  timt  they 
night  bt  ffvo  from  amlMgnity;  but^  per- 
kftp%  tbi  ebttaj^lcA  to  tbia  ate  insormoiuit- 
M^  I  knowno  wma  who  haa  attemptod it 
but  fitobop  Wilkini  m  Iub  Eamy  towaidaa 
real  chafaeter  and  aphUoeophieal  language.* 


«  In  tbit  ktlsivt  WitbiHi  wi«  p^ecad«d  bf  our 

[iio-tr^] 


The  attempt  was  giand^  and  worthy  of  a 
man  of  geniua. 

The  formation  of  auch  iy  stems,  therefore, 
of  the  variouA  productions  of  Nature^  in- 
atead  of  being  deepified,  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  valuahle  impFovementaof  modem 
ages^  and  to  be  the  more  eateemed  that  lie 
utility  reaehe^  to  the  most  distant  futuA 
tlnies,  and,  like  the  invention  of  wriUn& 
serves  to  emtaajm  a  most  important  braaflE 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  pr^i^rve  it  from 
being  eorrupted  or  losL     [471  ] 


CHAJTEB  V. 

onszR  vATio^i^  coNcanMiNaTHa  MAitia  mvnn 
TO  oua  aa^sajLi.  MorfoNe^ 

Havma  now  explainod,  as  well  as  1  am 
able,  tlioae  oper&tiona  of  ihe  mind  by  whidi 
we  analyse  the  objec4s  which  nature  pi^ 
sents  to  our  obaervation,  into  their  aiinpla 
attributes,  gi^g  &  general  name  to  each,  and 
by  wlueh  we  combine  any  nnmber  of  such 
atiributeainto  one  wbde,  and  give  a  general 
name  to  that  combination,  I  shall  o^er  some 
observations  relating  lo  oar  g^eral  notions, 
whether  simple  or  compleiL 

I  apprehend  that  the  names  given  to 
them  by  modem  pyioeophen^  have  contri- 
buted to  darken  our  8p««uUtions  about  then^ 
and  to  render  them  difficult  and  abatruae* 

We  call  them  general  notions,  eoocep* 
tlons,  idea&  The  wortb  notion  and  con<- 
oeptioDj  In  their  proper  and  most  commoH 
Hcufle^  signiiy  the  act  or  operatiou  of  tha 
mind  in  oonoeiving  an  objecL  In  a  flguim- 
tive  sen^  they  are  tometimee  put  for  tha 
object  oonceivdL  And  1  think  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  ujsed  b  this  figurative  sense, 
except  when  we  speak  of  vHbat  we  call 
genei^  notions  or  general  conceptions.  The 
word  idea,  aa  it  is  used  in  modern  times, 
has  tha  same  ambiguity. 

Now,  it  is  only  in  the  kat  of  these  senses^ 
and  not  in  the  dr^t,  that  we  can  be  said  lo 
have  genenU  notioua  or  oonoeptions^  The 
geneiality  is  in  the  object  conceived,  and 
not  In  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is 
conceived.  Every  act  of  the  mind  la  an  in- 
dividual  act,  which  does  or  did  exist.  [47^1 
Bttt  we  have  power  to  conceive  things  which 
neither  do  nor  ever  did  exist.  We  have 
poDver  to  eoncaive  attributes  without  re^rd 
to  their  sjcistenoa*  The  conception  of  such 
an  attribute  is  a  real  and  individual  act  of 
the  mind ;  bnt  the  attribute  conceived  is 
oommpn  to  many  individuals  that  do  or  may 
eidstt  We  are  too  apt  bo  confound  an  ub- 
ject  of  conception  with  the  cxmception  pt 

t^antryviMn  DiOtAmo ;  atid  f^JHi  DaJfUfDO  it  \$ 
hisblf  prutublv  ihiA  WiUlni  bortnwid  tliir  Idea, 
^tef#n  U^utio  vii  not  Ibie  int  vbo  ooDflStwd 
(he  projflct— tl. 

«  »  S 
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that  objH^t.     Bat  %\m  danfer  of  iioing  this 
iiiy-^t  b^  miiGli  mAter  when  the  object  of 

CDTiception  m  euled  »  conception. 

The  PeripAteiics  gpre  to  sach  objects  of 

h  Cfmeeptbii  tlM;  names  of  nnivemki  sad  of 
I  predicabl«&  Tbow  mmes  had  no  ambi- 
I  W^^^Xf  and  I  think  were  much  more  ftt  to 
( eTcprcBS  whiit  waa  meant  by  tbem  than  the 
names  we  use. 

It  ii  for  Ibis  feason  thiit  I  have  bo  oflten 
ii^ied  the  word  otttthute,  which  has  the  svne 
meaning  wUIi  predicubLe.  Atid,  for  the  eanie 
reuon,  1  have  Ih ought  it  necoii^r)'  repeat- 
ed I  j  to  warn  ibe  reader,  that  when,  in  eom- 
pLiancB  with  custom,  I  ^»eak  of  geneml 
notions  or  feneral  conceptions,  I  always 
fneiLu  tbin^  concetired^  and  not  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  conceiving  them. 

Tbe  Pytha^reans  and  Pktonlsts  j^ve 
tbe  name  of  id^ai  to  Bttch  general  objects  of 
conception,  and  to  iiotbiiig  ebe.  As  we 
borrowed  the  word  »dea  from  them,  so  thut 
ii  is  now  fAmUuir  in  all  the  laogiiagea  of 
Europe,  I  think  it  would  have  bix^n  happj 
if  we  hod  also  borrowed  their  meaning,  and 
had  uscfl  it  only  to  ftigntfy  what  they  ni<»ixit 
by  it  I  apprehetid  we  want  an  unambi|^- 
oua  word  to  di^flinguUh  tbings  barely  con- 
ceived from  things  thiit  exisU  If  the  word 
idea  waa  uned  for  tbin  purpoBe  oniy,  it  would 
be  restored  to  its  original  meaning,  «ud 
supply  that  want. 

We  may  surely  agree  with  the  PlatfmistB 
in  the  tneaning  of  tbe  word  idea^  without 
adopting  tlvetr  theory  concerning  tdcas.  We 
need  not  believe,  with  them,  that  ideas  are 
eternal  and  aelf-exbtcntj  and  that  they 
have  a  mope  real  existence  than  the  things 
we  *ee  and  fiiel,     [473] 

Thcf  were  k»d  to  give  exlntenee  to  ideaa^ 
from  the  common  prejudice  that  evcrvthing 
whtch  is  a^n  object  of  conception'  must 
really  exiflt ;  and,  having  once^  given  exist- 
ence to  idt^an,  the  rest  of  their' my Bterioiis 
eystem  about  ideas  followed  of  course  j  for 
tliings  merely  conceived  have  neither  be- 
^^nning  nor  end,  time  nor  place  j  they  are 
mbject  to  no  eltauge  ;  they  arc  the  patterns 
and  exemplars  »ccordit>g  to  which  the 
Deity  niade  everything  that  he  made  ;  for 
tbe  work  mu«it  bo  conceived  by  the  arttftcer 
before  it  u  made. 

These  are  undeniable  attributea  of  Ihc 
,  idSM  of  Plato  i  and,  if  we  add  to  them  that 
of  real  existence,  we  hare  the  whole  myste- 
rious system  of  Pbhtonic  ideas.  Take  away 
the  attribute  of  exiEitence,  and  suppose 
ihem  not  to  be  tUinjEjH  that  exist,  but 
{things  that  are  barely  conceivml,  itod  all 
tbe  mystery  is  renaoved ;  all  that  remains 
ii  level  to  the  human  undciiitandiRg. 

The  word  €hieme  ^mo  to  be  much  usod 
.  ftmong  the  schoolman,  And  what  the  Pla- 
itonista  oalled  lite  idea  of  a  species,  they 
'  called  its  Bwenee.    I'hc  word  eM$tnlia  is 


said  to  liAve  been  made  by  Cicero;  but 
even  his  authority  could  not  give  it  cnr- 
reocy,  until  long  ai^r  his  tirne^  It  cajoie 
al  husi  to  be  used,  and  tbe  echoolmen  MLj 
into  mucb  the  same  opinlona  conoemu 
essences,  as  the  Platoniats  bdd  coneemin 
ideas.  The  essences  of  things  were  held  t«o 
be  uncreated,  eternal,  and  Bnniutable. 

Mr  Locke  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
essence^  the  real  and  the  nominal.  By  the 
reaJ  essence,  he  means  the  constitutiL>n  of 
an  indlvidnul,  whieh  maJccj)  it  to  be  what  i 
Isl  This  cs6«ncc  most  begin  and  end  witj 
the  individual  to  which  it  belongi^  It 
not^  therefore,  a  Pbitonic  id^„  Hut  whs 
Mr  Locke  calls  the  nominal  easf-r 
constitution  of  a  species,  or  t 
makes  an  individual  to  be  of  snclk  ^  a^.'^t-c^  |j 
and  this  is  nothing  hut  that  combtnalioii  i 
attributes  which  is  sij^nificd  by  the  nan 
the  species,  and  which  we  conceive  without 
regard  to  existence,     [474] 

The  essence  of  a  species^  therefore^  m 
what  the  Flatonists  caUed  the  idea  of  the 
species. 

If  tbe  word  i^ea  be  restricted  to   tlitfj 
meaning  which  It  bore  among  the  Plat* 
nhii  and  Pythagoreans,  many  tblnga  wbicb 
Mr  Locke  has  said  with  regard  to  ii' 
will  be  just  and  true,  and  others  will  not. 

It  will  be  true  that  most  words  (in- 
deed ull  i^ecieml  words)  are  the  digits  of 
ideas ;  but  ji^roper  names  are  not :  they 
signify  individual  things,  and  not  ideas.  It 
will  be  true  not  only  that  there  are  gxHiefiLl 
and  at>Atract  ideas,  but  that  aU  ideaa  are 
general  and  abstract*  It  will  be  so  &i.r 
from  the  truth,  that  all  our  simple  idoas  J 
are  got  immediately,  either  from  senfiatioa''| 
or  mm  eonsclousnciia,  tlmt  no  aimplo  | 
idea  is  got  by  either,  without  the  co<opeT»> 
tlon  of  other  powers.  The  objects  of  Ecnse, 
of  memory,  and  of  coneciousnesa,  are  not 
ideas  but 'individuals  ;  they  must  be  anal* 
^scd  by  tbe  understanding  into  their  simple 
ingredients,  before  we  can  have  slmplo 
idea«  :  and  tho^  simple  ideas  must  bo 
again  combined  by  the  understanding;  in 
dbtinct  parcels,  with  names  annexed,  in 
order  to  give  us  complex  tdeAs.  It  will  bo 
probable  not  only  that  brutcn  have  no  al>- 
stract  ideas,  but  that  they  have  no  ideas  at  all. 

I  stiail  only  add  t^mt  the  teamed  author 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  language,  and, 
perhaps,  bis  learned  friend,  Mr  Harrla,  aro 
the  ofdy  modern  authors  I  have  met  with^, 
who  restrict  the  woi'd  hfea  to  this  meanlngi 
Their  acquaintanee  with  ancient  phtlosopb/ 
led  them  to  this-  What  pity  h  it  that  « 
word  which,  in  an  dent  philosophy,  bad  m 
distinct  meauing,  and  which.  If  kept  to 
that  meaning,  would  hare  been  a  real  ac- 
qujiiition  to  our  language,  should  be  used 
by  t!ie  njoderns  in  bo  vague  and  arobiguouia  1 
a  manner^  that  it  la  more  apt  to  perplex 
[473,  47i] 
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BDd  darken  our  speeulatioiiB,  than  to  conrey 
useful  knowledge ! 

From  all  tlukt  has  been  said  about  ab- 
stract and  general  conceptions,  I  think  we 
may  draw  the  following  condusions  con- 
cerning them.     [476] 

Firaty  That  it  is  by  abstraction  that  the 
mind  is  furnished  with  all  its  most  simple 
and  most  distinct  notions.  The  sunplest 
objects  of  sense  appear  both  complex  and 
indistinct,  until  by  abstraction  they  are 
analysed  into  their  more  simple  elements ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  objects  of 
memory  aud  of  consciousness. 

Secondly,  Our  most  distinct  complex 
notions  are  those  that  are  formed  by  com- 
pounding the  simple  notions  got  by  iJ[»trao- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  Without  the  powers  of  abstract- 
ing and  generalising,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reduce  things  into  any  order  and  method, 
by  dividing  them  into  genera  and  species. 

Fourthly,  Without  those  powers  there 
could  be  no  definition ;  for  definition  can 
only  be  applied  to  universals,  and  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  defined. 

Fifthly,  Without  abstract  and  general 
notions  there  can  neither  be  reasoning  nor 
language. 

Sixthly,  As  brute  animals  shew  no  signs 
of  being  able  to  distinguish  the  various 
attributes  of  the  same  subject;  of  being 
able  to  dass  things  into  genera  and  species ; 
to  define,  to  reason,  or  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  by  artificial  signs,  as  men 
do— I  must  think,  with  Mr  Locke,  that  they 
have  not  the  powers  of  abstracting  and 
generalising,  and  that,  in  this  particular, 
nature  has  made  a  specific  difierence  be- 
tween them  and  the  human  species. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OPINIONS  OF  PHILOSOPHKRS  ABOUT 
UNIVKRSALS. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of 
universalfl — that  is,  of  things  which  we  ex- 
press by  general  terms — makes  a  great  figure. 
The  ideas  of  the  Pytliagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonists,  of  which  so  much  has  been  already 
said,  were  universals.  [476]  All  science  is 
employed  about  universals  as  its  object.  It 
was  thought  that  there  can  be  no  t-cience, 
unless  its  object  be  something  real  and 
immutable ;  and  therefore  those  who  paid 
homage  to  truth  and  science,  maintained 
that  ideas  or  universals  have  a  real  and 
immutable  existence. 

The  sceptics,  on  the  contrary,  (for  there 
were  sceptical  philosophers  in  those  early 
days,)  maintained  that  all  things  are  mu- 
table and  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation ;  and, 
from  tliis  principle,  inferred  that  there  is 
[475-177] 


no  science,  no  truth ;  that  all  is  uncertain 
opinion. 

Phito,  and  his  masters  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  yielded  this  with  regard  to  objects 
of  sense,  and  acknowledged  that  there  could 
be  no  science  or  certain  knowledge  con- 
cerning them.  But  they  held  that  there 
are  objects  of  intellect  of  a  superior  order 
and  nature,  which  are  permanent  and  im- 
mutable. These  are  ideas,  or  universal 
natures,  of  which  the  objects  of  sense  are 
only  the  ima^  and  shadows. 

To  these  ideas  they  ascribed,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  the  most  magnificent 
attributes.  Of  man,  of  a  rose,  of  a  circle, 
and  of  every  species  of  thinss,  they  believed 
that  there  is  one  idea  or  form,  which  ex- 
isted from  eternity,  before  any  individual  of 
the  ppedes  was  formed ;  that  this  idea  is 
the  exemplar  or  pattern,  according  to  which 
the  Deity  formed  the  individums  of  the 
species ;  that  every  individual  of  the  spedea 
purticipatee  of  this  idea,  which  constitutes 
Its  essence ;  and  that  this  idea  is  likewise 
an  object  of  the  human  intellect,  when,  by 
due  abstraction,  we  discern  it  to  be  one  in 
all  the  individuals  of  the  species. 

Thus  the  idea  of  every  spedes,  thonrii 
one  and  immutable,  might  be  considered  m 
three  diflerent  views  or  respects  t  Jlrst,  As 
having  an  eternal  existence  before  there 
was  any  individual  of  the  spedes ;  tecondly^ 
As  existing  in  every  individual  of  that  spe- 
des, without  division  or  multiplication,  and 
making  the  essence  of  the  spedes;  and, 
thirdly.  As  an  object  of  intellect  andof  sdenoe 
in  man.     [477] 

Such  I  take  to  be  the  doctrine  of  PUto, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  it  His 
disciple  Aristotle  rejected  the  first  of  these 
views  of  ideas  as  visionary,  but  difiered 
little  from  his  master  with  regard  to  the 
two  last.  He  did  not  admit  the  existence 
of  universal  natures  antecedent  to  the  ex- 
istence of  individuals :  but  he  held  that 
every  individual  consists  of  matter  and 
form ;  that  the  form  (which  I  take  to  be 
what  Plato  calls  the  idea)  is  common  to  all 
the  individuals  of  the  spedes ;  and  that  the 
human  intellect  is  fitted  to  receive  the  forms 
of  things  as  objects  of  contemplation.  Such 
profound  speculations  about  the  nature  of 
universals,  we  find  even  in  the  first  ages  of 
philosophy.*  I  wish  I  could  make  them 
more  intellij^ble  to  myself  and  to  the  reader. 

The  division  of  universals  into  five 
classes — to  wit,  genus,  species,  spedfic 
difierence,  properties,  and  acddents—is 
likewise  very  ancient,  and  I  conceive  was 
borrowed  by  the  Peripatetics  from  the 
Pythagorean  school,  t 

*  Diflferent  phUotophen  have  maintained  that 
Ariftotle  waa  a  Kealitt,  a  Conoeptualist,  and  a  No. 
minalbt.  In  the  stricieit  wnte.— H. 

f  This  prooeeda  on  the  ninpoaition  that  the  nip. 
potititioua  Pythagorean  trcatifci  are  genuine.— H. 
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Porphyry  bu  ^ren  m  &  vesy  dktitiel 
trefttiM  upon  theoe,  w  an  introduction  to 
Aiisliitle'a  etteforras.  But  he  has  omitted 
the  IntritAJbt  mc^pbysi^l  qucflttonii  thtkt 
were  kgitaled  ftboul  their  nature :  audi  im. 
whether  gen  eta  aiwi  Bpeeieg  do  T^eaUje^Euii 
m  nature,  or  whether  Ihey  ar*  only  eon- 
«eptioEUi  of  the  humAn  mind.  If  they  e%hi 
in  naenre,  whether  they  mm  oorporeU  or 
lAeorporeal  ^  nad  whether  Ihey  are  Inherent 
in  the  objects  of  senw^  or  diiijoined  irom 
them.  These  quest ious,  he  tells  Ufi,  for 
brevity^H  eoke^  he  omitSj  bei^tiBie  tbey  are 
^er^  profoniidf  and  require  accurate  dsBeua-' 
eion*  1 1  14  probahle  that  these  queMicma 
exerciAed  the  wits  of  the  philosophers  lill 
about  the  twelfth  centnry,     [476J 

About  that  time,  Rosoelinus  or  RQs<!e- 
imus,  the  Tnajster  of  the  famous  Ahelardt 
introduced  a  aew  doctrine— that  there  k 
nothing  noi venal  but  words  or  names. 
For  tfab,  and  other  heresies,  he  woa  much 
persecuted.  However,  by  hi*  eloquence 
and  ubiLitiea^  and  tho«c  of  his  dlHciple  Abe^ 
Iwr^  the  doctrine  spread;,  and  those  who 
fcllowed  it  were  called  Nominalists. *  Hia 
aat^onista,  who  held  that  there  are  things 
thstuereoJIy  universal,  were cnl led  Realists, 
Tba  acholaatie  philosophers^  from  the  be» 
pnning'of  the  twelfth  century,  were  divided 
into  theee  two  sects.  Some  few  took  ft 
middle  road  between  the  enntendinp;  partlefi. 
That  univerBfiJity  which  the  Realistf^  held 
le  be  in  thtng;;  theinselvei,  KoniinaJiati  in 
namm  only,  they  held  to  be  neitbet-  in  tbinp 
imt  b  naniefl  only,  hut  in  our  oonceptioaB, 
On  this  oeeount  they  were  lulled  Conoep- 
lualists :  but,  being  expoeod  to  the  batteries 
of  both  the  oppoeite  parties,  they  made  no 
pett  fifure.f 

Wb«a  the  aect  of  NomhuLlists  was  like 
to  MCpiMj  H  r«eefved  new  life  and  fcpint 
ftoiR  Oeenm,  ^e  disciple  of  Bcotus,  in  the 
fourteen  th  cen  tury.  Then  the  dispu  te  about 
uuLTeraals,  a  parte  rri,  «-a«  revived  wttb 
the  greatest  Animosity  in  the  schooU  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  ttrried 
on.  not  by  arguments  only,  but  by  bitter 
t^pntachea,  bl^wi,  a»d  bloody  affmye^  until 
the  doetrin«i  of  Lutber  and  the  other  Re^ 
formers  turned  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world  to  more  important  aubjectas. 

After  the  revtralof  teamin^t  Mr  Hobbes 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the   NominaltBta.| 

>  AbelsM  wai  not  a  NommAlist  \\%it  SaeeUniuj 
tmt  firid  1  i]ocirir»4*,  bntpitiwdijitv  brtwfiro  flbviEule 
trirnnlniMtm  and  Knhitrii,  conviponffln^  m  elir 
«$»f  rtion  ilncf  c«U«<d  Ci>neeptu«|j<i».  a  m>nd  of  %if!H% 
hat  bevn  ttiraitrt  u^n  VNbrbnl'i  diactnnn,  hy  M, 
Cmiun^i  inttwtUftinn  to  lii«  rrcrfit  p(]bii{;allfftt  oS 
Iha   utiedtted    vorJu  »r  thAt  flliiithou»  itiinlkpr.-^ 

t  Th«  !■!«  NomlnmhrttL  t»r  the  Khont  of  Oc«iiD, 
»«w  ftMllr  CiJiicPi'lUiliiti  in  Qur  memevi  ihp  ii-mi 

I  ttotitifri  ii  jiHUr  i«y  %rf  L«ibiilt>  t0  D«re  \»^m 
fjpB*  J^tmi^RiafilAKw  mtminaUkWr      Tkrv  wnw  f*»Ur 


^*  Human  Nature^''  ehajp  h,  §  «_••  If  i^ 
plain,  therefore/*  sajii  he,  "^^  that  there  ia 
thing  univemal  but  namej^"  And  in 
"  Leviathan-.''  part  L  chap  4,  "  There  be 
not  hi  n^  universal  hut  names,  proper  nai 
bring  to  mind  one  thing:  only  j  univen 
recall  any  one  of  many." 

Mr  l^cke^  according  to  the  diTiainn  l»e»  { 
fore  mentioned^p  I  think,  nuj  be  i 
a  Conccptuaiist,      He  do«  not 
that  there  are  tliinfs  that  are  onivenal  f 
but  that  we  bare  genefml  or  uni vernal  ideatf  I 
whicb  we  form  by  abstraction ;  and  tbis  \ 
power  of  fonninf  absttaet  and  generml  i  ~ 
he  conoelTes  to  be  that  wbieh  make*  tba 
chief  dbtinetion  in  point  of  iinderitaiidiiigji 
between  men  and  hrutea.     (479] 

Mt  Lockers  doctrine  about  ahs^acyaii 
has  been  combated  by  two  Teij  powerful 
antaj^niBts,  Bishop  Bc^Me^'and  Mr  Hunie» 
who  have  taken  up  tbe  opunon  of  the  Nom- 
inalifits.  The  fbnzber  tbiaka,  *'Tha«  tb« 
opinion  that  the  mind  batb  a  power  of  fionn* 
ing  abstra^  ideaa  or  nolknu  of  tbinga,  T 
had  a  chief  part  in  rctult 
in  tricar  e  and  perplexed,  ai 
innumerable  enoraaiid  dMeultiaa  in  i 
all  parts  of  knowledge.**  Thai  "  at 
ideaa  are  like  a  fine  and  iubtile  net»  wbieh 
has  miserably  perplexed  and  entangled  th» 
minds  of  men,  witb  this  peculiar  eircum* 
stiMice,  that  by  how  much  the  ^uer  and 
more  curious  was  the  wit  of  any  nian^  by 
BO  much  the  deefier  was  be  like  to  be  eai- 
snaredj  and  faater  held  therein,"  That, 
"  among  all  the  false  principles  thai  haTO 
obtained  in  the  worlds  there  la  none  hatb  a 
more  wide  itjfluence  over  the  thought!  al 
ipecnhitive  men,  than  thia  of  abstraet  gene* 
ral  ideas." 

The  good  bishop,  therefore,  in  twenty- 
four  pagea  of  the  introduction  to  bk  '*  Prin- 
ciptes  m  Human  Knowledge^"  eneountem 
this  principle  with  a  zeal  proportioned  tn 
his  apprehension  of  its  malignant  and  eE« 
tensive  influence. 

That  the  seal  of  the  sceptical  philoaopher 
against  abettact  ideas  was  almost  equal  t(% 
that  of  tba  bishop,  appears  from  hia  w  ords^ 
"  Treatise  of  Huroan  Nature,"  Book  L 
part  L  §  7  :— "  A  very  materinl  questtoo 
has  been  started  concerning  alietraei  oir 
general  ideas — whether  tbey  be  general  or 
particular/ tn  the  mind's  ooo«eptlonof  thetn, 
A  great  philosopher'*  (he  means  Dr  B«rke> 
ley)  *'  has  disputed  the  rec»ived  opinion  ia 
tbia  particular,  and  has  assertL^d  that  all 
general  ideas  art  ItOtfaing  but  particular  oOM 
annexed  toaeertain  term,  whleh  i^veatheiR 
a  more  e^iiteniive  fii^ufiit!aiion,  &nd  make* 
them  rie<»aU^  upon  occa^iun,  other  individuals 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  hiuk  ufton 
thk  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  discoverlc'S  that  Iuit**  Ijeen  made 
of  hito  years  in  ihi!  repoblio  of  letters,  I 
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■hall  here  oideaTOiir  to  oonfirm  it  by  some 
arguments,  whieh,  I  hope,  will  put  it  beyond 
all  doubt  and  controversy.**    [400] 

I  shall  make  an  end  of  this  subject,  with 
some  reflectbns  on  what  has  been  said  upon 
it  by  these  two  eminent  philosophers. 

1.  Fir$i,  I  apprehend  that  we  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  said  to  have  abstiaet  and 
genend  ideas,  either  in  the  popular  or  in  the 
philosophical  sense  of  that  word.  In  the 
popular  sense,  an  idea  is  a  thought;  it  is 
the  act  of  the  miad  in  thinking,  or  in  eon- 
eeiviug  any  object  This  act  oif  the  mind 
is  always  an  individual  act,  and,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  general  idea  in  this  sense. 
In  the  philosophical  sense,  an  idea  is  an 
image  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain,  whieh, 
in  Mr  Locke*8  system,  is  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  thought ;  in  the  system  of  Borkeley 
and  Hume,  the  only  object  of  thought.  I 
believe  there  are  no  ideas  of  this  kind,  and, 
therefore,  no  abstract  eeneral  ideas.  In- 
deed, if  there  were  reuly  such  images  in 
the  mind  or  in  the  brain,  they  could  not 
be  general,  because  everything  that  really 
exists  is  an  individuaL  Uuiversals  are 
neither  acts  of  the  mind,  nor  images  in  the 
mind. 

As,  therefore,  there  are  no  general  ideas 
in  either  of  the  senses  in  which  the  word 
idea  is  used  by  the  modems,  Berkeley  and 
Hume  have,  in  this  question,  an  advantage 
over  Mr  Locke ;  and  their  arguments  against 
him  are  good  ad  hominem.  They  saw 
farther  than  he  did  into  the  just  conse- 
quences of  the  hypothesis  concerning  ideas, 
which  was  common  to  them  and  to  him ; 
and  they  reasoned  justly  from  this  hypo- 
thesb  when  they  concluded  from  it,  that 
there  is  neither  a  material  world,  nor  any 
such  power  in  the  human  mind  as  that  of 
abstraction.     [481] 

A  triangle,  iu  general,  or  any  other  uni- 
versal, might  be  called  an  idea  by  a  Plato- 
nist;  but,  in  the  style  of  modem  philo- 
sophy, it  is  not  an  idea,  nor  do  we  ever 
ascribe  to  ideas  the  properties  of  triangles. 
It  Lb  never  said  of  any  idea,  that  it  has 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  We  do  not 
speak  of  equihiteral,  isosceles,  or  scalene 
ideas,  nor  of  right-angled,  acute-angled,  or 
obtuse-angled  ideas>  And,  if  these  attri- 
butes do  not  belong  to  ideas,  it  follows, 
necessarily,  that  a  triangle  is  not  an  idea. 
The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
every  other  universal. 

Ideas  are  said  to  have  a  real  existence  in 
the  mind,  at  least  while  we  think  of  them ; 
but  universals  have  no  real  existence. 
When  we  ascribe  existence  to  them,  it  is 
not  an  existence  in  time  or  place,  but  exist- 
ence in  soir.e  individual  subject ;  and  this 
existence  means  no  more  but  that  they  are 
traly  attributes  of  such  a  subject.  Their 
existence  is  nothing  but  predici&ility,  or  the 
[iS0-4S2] 


eapaeity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject 
The  name  of  pr^icables,  whieh  was  given 
them  in  ancient  philosophy,  b  that  which 
most  properly  expresses  their  nature^ 

2.  I  think  it  must  be  granted,  in  the 
second  pUoe,  that  universals  cannot  be  the 
objects  of  imagination,  when  we  take  thai 
word  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense.  '<  I 
find,**  says  Berkeley,  "  I  have  a  &culty  of 
imagining  or  representing  to  myself  the 
ideas  of  those  particuUr  things  I  have  per^ 
eeived,  and  of  variously  compounding  and 
dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with 
two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man 
joined  to  the  body  of  ahorse.  I  can  imagine 
the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itaeU^ 
abstracted  or  separated  Orom  tlie  rest  of  the 
body.  But  then,  whatever  hand  or  eye  I 
imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape 
or  colour.  Likewise,  the  idea  of  a  man  that 
I  frame  to  myself  must  be  either  of  a  white, 
or  a  black,  or  a  tawny;  a  straight  or  a 
crooked ;  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-siied 


I  believe  every  man  will  find  in  himself 
what  this  ingenious  author  found — that  he 
cannot  imacine  a  man  without  eolour,  or 
stature,  or  shape.     [482] 

Imagination,  as  we  before  observed,  pro- 
perly signifies  a  oonoeption  of  the  appear* 
ance  an  object  would  make  to  the  eye  if 
actually  seen.*  An  uniyersal  is  not  an 
object  of  any  external  sense,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  imagined;  but  it  may  be  dis- 
tuictly  conceiv^  When  Mr  Pope  says, 
''  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,*'  I 
conceive  his  meaning  distinctly,  though  I 
neither  imagine  a  bUck  or  a  white,  a 
crooked  or  a  straight  man.  The  distinction 
between  conception  and  imagination  is  real, 
though  it  be  too  often  overlooked,  and  the 
words  taken  to  be  synonimous.  I  can  con- 
ceive a  thing  that  is  impossible,*!'  but  I 
cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  that  is 
impossible.  I  can  conceive  a  proposition  or 
a  demonstration,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
either.  I  can  conceive  understanding  and 
will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes  of 
mind,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  In  like 
manner,  I  can  distinctly  conceive  uni« 
versals,  but  I  cannot  imagine  th6m.:^ 

As  to  the  manner  how  we  conceive  uni- 
versals, I  confess  my  ignorance.  I  know 
not  how  I  hear,  or  see,  or  remember,  and 
as  little  do  I  know  how  I  conceive  things 
that  have  no  existence.     In  all  our  original 


W 


*  See  Mbowt,  p.  386,  a,  note— H. 

'  See  above,  p.  377,  b,  note— H. 

.  Imaffination  and  Conoeplton  are  diitingulihed. 
but  tbe  latter  ought  not  to  be  lued  in  the  vague  and 
ezten«ive  signification  of  Held.  The  diacrimination 
In  ouertion  Is  best  made  in  the  Oemvm  language  of 
phikMophy,  where  the  terms  BegrWk  (Conceptions) 
are  strongly  contrasted  with  Atuokauungen  (Intui. 
tloDs),  Bikttn  (Images),  fta  See  above,  p.  360,  a,  note 
t ;  p.  865,  b,  note  f .  llie  reader  ouy  compare 
Stewart's** Eiemenu,"  I. p.  106.— H. 
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Cieiiltl^  tbe  tsAsftic  uid  manncT  of  operation 
k,  I  ftppr«bffDd,beyaiidaareoaiprebeDjiion, 
And  perh^pi  is  perfeetlj  undentood  by  him 

fiai  WQ  Dn^c  not  BO  dtffij  A  fiici  of  wM^ 
W9  are  eoaBcioafl,  tboni^  we  know  fK>t  hem 
it  18  brought  &b[m^  And  I  tMnk  we  may 
be  Qotain  thai  uaiversaJs  are  not^>DCciv@d 
by  ratPanfl  of  Imaj^  of  them  id  our  mindfl, 
beeune  there  cui  be  na  inu;^  of  an  iini* 
TetmL 

X  It  Ncms  to  TPe,  th&i  tm  thb  quesdon 
Mr  Locke  mod  Mb  two  aati^goiuscs  bare 
dl^ded  Ibe  truth  between  them.  He  saw 
very  ckarly,  that  the  power  of  fonmnf  ab- 
stract and  general  eoooeptioiis  is  oae  of  the 
most  distingiilfthiiig  powers  of  the  humzm 
wimdj  &nd  puts  a  specific  dtfEbreoee  betweea 
maa  and  tbe  brute  creatioti*  fictt  be  did 
not  eee  that  this  power  i«  perfectly  Irrecofi'- 
cileable  to  his  doctrioe  coDceming  idejia, 
[483] 

Hb  opponents  saw  this  inconsistency ; 
bllt,  instead  of  rejectiit^  the  hypothesis  of 
ideas,  th^  esiptain  away  the  power  of  ab- 
■tfaetloo,  and  leaie  no  specific  dist  unction 
between  the  human  imderstandiQg  and  that 
of  brutes^ 

4.  Berkdejf*  In  bb  reasoning  a|^a£i»t 
abstrnfrt  gi^nend  ideas,  seems  nnwiUingly 
Of  unwarily  to  grant  all  that  is  neoess&ry 
to  Biippott  abeiraet  aud  general  concep- 

tiODB- 

**  A  mAti/*  he  ^ys,  *'  may  coneider  a 
fit^re  mer^ty  as  triar>gular^  without  attend- 
ing la  the  particular  qualities  of  the  anglea, 
or  relationB  of  the  Bidea.  So  ^r  he  may 
abstract.  But  this  will  nerer  prove  that 
he  can  frame  au  abstract  geueral  inconsist- 
ent idea  of  a  triangle/* 

If  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely 
aa  triangular,  he  must  bare  some  concep* 
tion  of  this  object  of  bis  considenat  ion  ;  for 
BO  man  ^n  consider  a  thing  which  lie  does 
not  conceive.  He  baa  a  conception^  there. 
fore,  of  a  triimgiiUr  figure^  merely  as  sucli, 
I  know  no  more  that  is  meant  hj  an  abstract 
general  conception  of  a  triangle. 

He  ttiat  cottisiders  a  figure  merely  as  tri- 
anfular,  mtsst  undvrsti^ud  what  is  m«iaot  by 
the  word  triangular.  If,  to  the  conception 
be  jolnft  to  this  word,  he  adds  any  particu'' 
kr  quiilily  of  angles  or  relation  of  eid««^  be 
mbunderi^tAndb  it,  and  docs  not  consider 
the  figure  merely  as  triangular.  Whence, 
I  think.  It  LS  evident,  that  he  who  considers 
a  figure  merely  as  trianiolar  must  barv  the 
concept  ion  of  a  triangle,  aL«tractinj|  frwm 
any  q^uatit}'  of  angles  or  relation  of  sides. 

The  &ishpp>  m  like  manner,  grants, 
'*  Tlial  wo  ns^r  consider  Peter  ao  far  forth 
as  mafl|  of  to  &r  forth  as  animal,  without 


framtng  the  i 

as  much   as  aQ  that  la  petwiviid 

considered.^     It  may  befie  b* 

that  be  who  caneider*  Peter  so  far  ferlh  j 

nan,  or  so  far  forth  as  animal,  taimt  con 

ceire  the  mcaiiing  of  those  abstract  f^ 

words  aMii  afid  mtMni/,  and  he  who 

o«Tea  the  ineaiiliif  of  them  has  an  Ab 

general  conception,     l^^} 

From  these  coDeesatons,  one  wotitd  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  tbe  Btahop  tbinka  thai  ' 
wttcan  abstract,  bat  that  we  Oknnoc  fr«n#) 
abatnct  ideas  ;  and  in  this  I  should  agre«T 
wtth  bim.     But  I  cannot  r*^eoncile  his  * 
cessions  with  tbe  general  principle  he  tay«  ^ 
doihn  before.     **  To  be  plain,**  says  bcL  **  1 
deny  that  I  can  ahatraet  one  from  an«fLlier, 
or  eoneeire  sepfLrately  ihr>&e  qualitieit  whteli 
it  i«  impoasible  should  exist  so  aeparwted/*  I 
This  appears  to  mo  tneonsistenl  with  th^ 
con  cessions  abore  mentioned,  axki  ineon- 
Bislent  with  eicperienee. 

If  we  can  eooslder  a  f^re  merelj  ia 
triangular,  without  attending  to  the  parti* 
cnlar  qoaUty  of  the  angles  or  relation  of  tbs  I 
sid^  this,  I  tbinkj  is  conceiving  aepaimteljr 
thin^  which  cannot  exist  so  s^parmted; 
for  surely  a  triangle  cannot  exist  witbom 
a  particular  quality  of  angles  and  relatimt 
of  sideiL  And  it  is  well  known,  from  eH' 
perieuee,  that  n  nian  may  have  a  dlstuict 
conception  of  a  triangle,  without  bavioe 
any  conception  or  knowledge  of  nuny  c? 
tho  properti^  without  whbh  a  triangle 
cannot  e^List, 

Let  us  next  consider  ibe  fiisbop*s  notion 
of  genersLlising,*  He  does  not  abaoluiely 
deny  that  there  are  general  ideas^  but  only 
that  there  are  alwtiact  gcueraj  ideas,  '^  An 
idea,"  be  says,  **  wbkh,  considered  in  it- 
self, is  particular,  becomes  gcoetnl,  by  be* 
ing  made  to  represent  or  stand  fbf  aU  olber 
particular  ideas  of  tbe  same  sort  To  mako 
this  plain  by  an  example  t  Suppo^  a  g¥o<^ 
metrician  is  demauBtrating  the  method  of 
cutting  a  line  in  two  equal  partSL  He 
draws^  for  instance,  a  black  line,  of  aji  incli 
in  len^h.  This,  which  is  in  iteelf  a  parti* 
euhiF  line,  is,  nevertheless,  with  tegard  ta 
its  Bignifieation,  general;  since,  as  it  is 
there  used,  it  represents  all  particular  lines 
whatsoever  i  so  that  whit  la  demonstpated 
of  it,  IS  demonstrated  of  all  Hnea^  or,  In 
other  words,  of  a  Une  in  genemL  And  aa 
that  particular  line  becomes  general  hy  be- 
ins  made  a  sign,  so  the  name  Hnr^  which, 
taken  absolutely,  is  particular,  by  being  a 
sign,  IS  made  general/'     [465] 

Here  I  observe,  that  when  a  ptrtlcular 
idea  is  made  a  sim  to  represent  and  sunj 
for  all  of  a  sort,  this  supposes  a  distint^tion 
of  things  into  sorts  or  species-  To  I »o  of  a 
sort  impUes  having  tbirae  attributes  which 
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chatmct^rUe  Ihe  Eiortj  Mid  are  eommoa  to 
mil  ihe  indivtdQsls  that  bebni^  to  it  There 
cuinotf  therefore,  be  a  ftort  withaut  geoeral 
Rttribtitea,  not  can  there  be  any  cotieeptian 
of  a  sort  witJiftUt  a  concept lun  of  tliosc 
general  attributes  which  dbtlugukh  it  Th« 
coDception  of  a  nort,  Uterefore,  it  &n  aJj* 
etract  general  Cinnoe[)Ciot]. 

The  particular  idea  cannot  stirisly  be  made 
ft  sign  of  a  thing  of  which  we  ha^'e  do  goq- 
oeplion.  I,  dt)  not  anj  tbat  yon  imisilmve 
aa  idea  of  the  ftort^  but  aurelj  you  ought 
ki  understand  or  conceive  what  It  mean^ 
when  yon  make  a  particiihir  idea  a  repre* 
0@ntalive  of  it ;  other wiae  your  particular 
idea  reprfsseutit,  you  know  not  what 

When  I  demooBtrate  any  general  pro^ 
petty  of  a  irkiigte,  Buch  aa,  that  the  throe 
anglcfl  are  etjuiki  to  two  right  at}g1e9,  I  muat 
understand  or  conceive  duntiuetly  what  is 
eoinmon  to  aU  triangfcu.  I  Diuat  di^itingumh 
the  cocnnion  attributes  of  all  triangk^s  from 
tboM  wherein  p3Lrticii1ar  triangbs  may  differ. 
Aud.  if  I  eonceife  distinctly  what  m  common 
to  all  triangles,  without  cojifciuQding  it  with 
what  is  not  ao,  this  b  to  forni  a  general  con- 
ception of  a  triangte^  And  without  this,  it 
IB  tmpoRsible  to  know  tliat  the  demonatra- 
tioQ  extends  to  all  trian^lei. 

The  Bi*hoptakes  part  icnbr  notice  of  this 
argument^  and  makea  this  answer  to  it : — 
**  Though  tho  idea  I  have  in  view,  whiLut 
I  make  the  demonsttatton,  te^  for  instance, 
that  of  an  isoaceles  rectangular  triangle, 
whose  aides  are  of  a  detemiiiiale  length,  I 
may  nevertheless  be  certain  that  It  extenda 
to  all  other  recdlmear  triangles,  of  wbal 
BOrt  or  bigness  soever  4  and  that  because 
neither  the  right  anp;le,  nor  the  equality  or 
determinate  length  of  the  sides,  are  at  all 
concerned  in  the  demon wtratioji."     [IOC) 

But,  If  he  do  not}  in  the  idea  he  ha^  in 
view,  eloarly  difstingubh  what  Is  common 
lo  aU  trianglea  from  wlmt  is  not,  it  would 
lie  imfNMsible  to  discern  whether  something 
tliat  ia  not  common  be  coticeroed  in  the 
demonatratien  or  not»  In  order,  tbereforej 
to  penreive  that  the  dcmon^tmtion  extends 
to  all  triangles,  it  is  neced^ary  to  have  a 
distinct  conception  of  what  b  eommon  to 
all  triangles,  excluding  from  that  concept 
tion  all  that  is  not  cotnmon^  And  this  is 
all  I  utiderstand  by  an  abstract  general 
cotkceptioa  of  a  triangle. 

Berkeley  catches  an  ad  vantage  to  htsj^ide 
of  the  queatlon,  from  wlmt  Mr  Loektf  ex- 
presses (too  strongly  indeed)  of  the  difficulty 
of  fratuiiig  ahstraet  general  ideae,  and  the 
pains  and  skill  uecesaary  for  that  purpose. 
From  which  the  Bishop  infer^^  that  a  thing 
■o  difficult  cannot  he  necessary  for  com- 
munication by  language,  which  is  so  easy 
and  famdtar  to  alt  sorts  of  men. 

1'here  may  be  some  abstract  and  general 
donceptjons  that  are  difEcult,  or  even  be- 


yond  the  reach  of  persons  of  w^k  under* 
standing;  but  there  are  innumerable  which 
toe  not  beyond  the  reach  of  children.  It 
m  Impossible  to  learn  language  without 
a«^quiriiig  general  conceptions ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  single  sentence  without  them. 
I  believe  the  forming  th^e,  and  being  able 
to  articulate  the  sounds  of  language,  make 
up  the  whole  difficulty  tliat  children  fiud  in 
learning  language  at  first* 

But  this  difficulty,  we  see,  they  are  able 
to  overcome  so  early  as  not  to  remember 
the  pains  It  coat  thetn.  They  have  tht 
strongest  Indueemetit  to  exert  all  their 
labour  and  skill,  in  order  to  understand 
and  to  be  understood  |  and  tkey  no  doubt 
do  so,     [487] 

The  labour  of  forming  abstract  notions,  ia 
the  labour  of  learning  to  speak,  and  to 
understand  what  is  spoken.  As  the  words 
of  every  language^  excepting  a  few  proper 
names,  are  general  words,  the  niinda  of 
children  are  furnished  with  general  con* 
ceptions,  in  proportion  as  they  le^^n  tho 
inenniiig  of  gene^  words.  I  believe  mo«t 
men  have  hardly  any  general  notions  but 
those  which  are  depressed  by  the  general 
wordn  they  hear  and  use  in  conversation* 
The  meaning  of  some  of  theee  ia  lisamed 
by  a  definition,  which  at  once  conveys  a 
distinct  and  accurate  general  conception^ 
The  meaning  of  other  general  words  we 
collect,  by  a  kind  of  induction,  from  the 
way  in  which  we  6ee  them  used  on  various 
oocaaiona  by  those  who  understand  the 
language.  Of  these  our  conception  is  often 
l^iB  distinct,  and  in  different  persons  ia 
perhaps  not  perfectly  the  saro^ 

**  Is  it  not  a  bard  thing^^'says  the  Bishop, 
^'that  a  eouple  of  children  eanoot  prate  to- 
gether of  their  sugar-plumbs  and  rattles, 
aud  the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  they 
lia^e  first  tacked  together  numberleas  in- 
conaiBtenalsfl,  and  so  formed  in  their  minda 
abstract  general  ideas,  and  annexed  them 
to  every  common  name  they  make  use  of  ?** 

However  hard  a  thing  it  may  be,  it  Is  an 
evideut  truth,  that  a  couple  of  chLldreOj 
even  about  thetr  sugar- plumbs  and  their 
rattles,  cannot  prate  so  an  to  unden^nd 
and  be  understood,  until  they  have  learned 
to  conceive  the  meaning  of  many  general 
words— and  thiB,  1  think^  ia  to  have  general 
conceptionJi, 

5,  Having  considered  the  sentiments  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  on  this  subject.  Jet  ua 
ne^ I  attend  to  tlitise  of  Mr  Ihime^  as  they 
are  expressed  Part  L  §  7>  **  Treatise  A 
Human  Nature. ^^  He  aj^rees  perfectify 
with  the  Bishop,  ''  Tliat  all  general  id«ia 
are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  HI 
a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  morti 
extensive  signification,  and  makea  ihctQ 
reoiUf  upon  occasion,  other  individuals  which 
are  sitnilar  to  them.     [488]     A  particular 
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hA&i  bei^omea  g^noi^^  by  being  annexed  to 
ft  general  term :  tliat  is,  to  a  term,  whidi, 
from  A  ctJHtomnry  conjunctioti,  has  »  T&H- 
\  tion  to  many  otlior  partieitkr  Ideas,  and 
I  fcadily  recaUa  them  in  the  imiifi nation, 
Abdttuct  ideas  &rc  therefore  in  th«mse]rea 
Indi  vklim],  however  they  may  beootne  general 
m  their  repreaentationi^  The  image  in  the 
mind  Is  only  that  of  a  particiiLir  obje'ct} 
'  though  ihe  application  of  it  in  our  reason- 
ing be  the  same  as  if  it  was  univeranL'* 

Although  Mr  Humo  looks  upon  this  to 
be  ono  of  tbfl  greatest  and  nio»t  valunble 
diaeoveneB  that  has  been  made  of  lute  ye^n 
in  th«  repnbtle  of  letterf^,  it  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  the  oplnioti  of  the  nominal - 
ist»,  alHJiit  which  so  much  dispute  ^fxis 
held  from  the  beginning  of  the  tweUth 
«»;ntury  down  to  the  Eefonnatioi],  and 
l^hich  was  afterwards  supported  by  Mr 
Hobhea,  I  Hhall  briefly  consider  the  arj^- 
tnents  by  vrhit:h  Mr  Hume  faopeq  to  have 
{mt  it  beyond  alt  doubt  and  controverny* 

Fir$i,  He  eadeavours  to  prove,  by  three 
argim^entfl,  that  it  is  utterly  imposeibb  to 
cone«iv«  xny  quaolity  or  quality,  withoittt 
fbrmfng  a  precise  notion  of  it«  degree. 

TbU  U  indeed  a  great  undertaking  ;  but, 
if  he  could  prove  it,  it  h  not  Buffieieut  for 
hi9  purp^ise— for  two  reaaoua. 

Finty  Becaufiie  there  we  many  attributes 
of  thin^,  beflides  (juaniity  and  quality ;  and 
It  i»  Ineunihenl  upon  him  to  proro  tliat  if 
ia  impoBfiible  to  conceive  atty  attribute, 
Witliout  forming  a  preciwe  notion  of  its 
degftie.  Each  of  the  ten  categories  of 
Aristotle  is  a  genUH,  and  may  Wr  an  attri* 
liult^  Aod,  if  he  sliould  prove  of  two  of 
them— to  wit,  quantity  and  quality— that 
ihsFi  can  be  ma  ^eaend  conception  of  them ; 
tlwire  remain  eigbl  behind^  of  which  this 
must  be  proved.     [4Bnj 

The  other  reason  is,  beeaune,  though  it 
were  impossible  to  conceive  any  qoantity 
or  quality,  without  forming  a  precise  notion 
of  its  deforce,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  in 
impossibie  to  Imvo  a  gcnend  conception 
evi^n  of  quantity  and  quality.  The  con- 
«eption  of  a  pound  troy  is  the  conception 
©f  a  quonti ty,  and  of  the  precise  degree  of 
that  quantity  ;  but  rt  i»  an  abstract  ^neral 
conception  notwithKlaihlin^,  becauise  tt  may 
be  the  attribute  of  many  individual  bodies, 
and  of  many  kinds  of  bodies.  He  ought, 
therefore^  to  have  proved  that  we  ^nnot 
eonceive  qnautity  or  quality,  or  any  other 
attribute,  withoDt  joining  it  inseparably  to 
Bome  individual  fiubject. 

This  remain 8  to  be  proved,  whicli  will  be 
found  no  easy  matter,  I'or  itisUtncej  I 
I  QonceiTe  wliat  is  meant  by  a  Japanese  as 
iiatinctly  as  what  is  mcflut  by  on  Engljsb> 
tnan  or  a  Frenchman.  It  is  true,  a  Japan- 
ese ts  neither  quantity  nor  qualify*  but  it 
It  an  attribute  commun  to  e\eTy  individual 


of  a  populous  nation*  I  never  aaw  an  in- 
dividual of  that  nation  ;  and,  if  I  can  tmat 
my  e(mBeioiisn(^t9^  the  general  term  does 
not  lead  me  to  imagine  ono  individual  of 
the  sort  as  a  representative  of  all  others. 

Though  Mr  Hume,  therefore,  undertakes 
much,  yet,  if  he  eould  prove  all  he  uiid;^<» 
takes  to  prove,  it  would  by  no  meant  b# 
suHiclent  to  shew  that  we  have  no  abetract 
l^'iieral  ctmd^iptiouB, 

Passing  tbiH,  let  ns  attend  to  his  argu- 
ments for  proving  this  extraordinary  jioai- 
tion,  that  it  is  iinpri&Btble  to  conceive  any 
quantity  or  quality ^  without  forming  a  fve^ 
cise  notion  of  its  decree. 

The  firat  argument  is,  that  it  is  impos^t^ 
ble  to  distinguish  things  that  are  not  ae- 
tuallj  separable*  *'  Tlie  preL-ise  length  of 
a  line  is  not  ditferent  or  diotinguishabla 
from  the  line*"     [490] 

I  have  before  endeavoured  to  ahew,  thftt 
|]iiug;s  inseparable  in  Ibeir  nature  may  br- 
distinguished  in  our  conception*  And  wn 
need  go  no  farther  to  be  conviueed  of  tbis| 
than  the  instance  here  bronght  to  provv 
the  contrary.  The  precipe  length  of  a  liuc^ 
be  Rnys^  is  not  diKtingui^imhle  from  the 
line*  When  I  say,  Tfiit  in  a  itne^  I  say  and 
mean  one  iljing*  When  I  »iy.  It  is  a  Um^ 
0/ three  inrhr^^  I  say  and  mean  another 
thing,  ff  thin  lie  not  to  distinguish  the 
precise  lenjjth  of  the  line  from  the  line,  I 
know  not  what  it  is  to  distinguish, 

Seetjnd  argument. — "  Every  object  of 
sense — that  is,  every  impres&mn— is  an  in- 
dividual, liaving  its  detcrniinate  degrees  of 
quantity  and  qnalitv.  But  whatever  is 
true  of  the  imprcMjion  is  trae  of  the  idea, 
as  they  differ  in  nothing  hut  their  strength 
and  vivacity,"' 

The  conclusion  in  this  argument  is,  In* 
deed,  justly  drawn  from  the  premises^  If 
it  be  true  tliat  ideaft  differ  in  nothing  from 
ohjecis  of  sense,  but  in  strength  and  viva- 
city, OS  it  must  be  grsntt*d  that  all  the  ob- 
jects of  sense  are  indtvidiials,  it  will  cer- 
tainly follow  that  all  ideas  are  individuals. 
G ranting,  therefore,  the  justness  of  tbta 
conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  two  other 
coneluAioos  frf>ni  the  same  premises,  which 
will  follow  no  leas  tieeeesarily. 

Fir^t^  If  ideas  differ  from  the  objects  of 
sense  only  in  strength  and  vivacity,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  idea  of  a  lion  is  a  lion  of 
less  strength  and  vivacity,  A  iid  hence  may 
arise  a  very  important  question,  Whether 
the  idea  of  a  lion  may  not  tear  in  pieces, 
and  devour  the  ideas  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
horses,  and  even  of  men,  wometi,  and 
children  ? 

Stc0ndi^j  If  ideas  differ  only  in  strength 
and  vivacity  from  the  objects  of  sense,  it 
will  follow  that  olyects  merely  conceived, 
nre  not  Ideas ;  for  such  objects  differ  from 
ihe  objects  of  Bcnae  in  respects  of  a  verv 
[489,  490] 
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different  nature  from  strength  and  viTacity. 
[49 1  ]  Every  object  of  sense  must  have  a 
real  existence,  and  time  and  place.  But 
things  merely  conceived  may  neither  have 
existence,  nor  time  nor  place ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  there  should  be  no  abstract 
ideas,  it  does  not  follow  that  things  abstract 
and  general  may  not  be  oonoeiv^ 

The  third  argument  is  this :«-"  It  is  a 
principle  generally  received  in  philosophy, 
that  everything  in  nature  is  individual ;  and 
that  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  suppose  a  tri- 
angle really  existent  which  has  no  precise 
proportion  of  sides  and  angles.  If  this, 
therefore,  be  absurd  in  fact  and  reality,  it 
must  be  absurd  in  idea^  since  nothing  of 
which  we  can  form  a  dear  and  distmct 
idea  is  absurd  or  impossible.'* 

I  acknowledge  it  to  be  impossible  that  a 
triangle  should  really  exist  which  has  no 
precise  proportion  of  sides  and  angles ;  and 
impossible  that  any  being  should  exist 
which  is  not  an  individual  being ;  for,  I 
think,  a  being  and  an  individual  being 
mean  the  same  thing :  but  that  there  can 
be  no  attributes  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals I  do  not  acknowledge.  Thus,  to 
many  figures  that  really  exist  it  may  be 
common  that  they  are  triangles;  and  to 
many  bodies  that  exist  it  may  be  common 
that  they  are  fluid.  Triangle  and  fluid  are 
not  beings,  they  are  attributes  of  beings. 

As  to  the  principle  here  aasumedy  that 
nothing  of  which  we  can  form  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  is  absurd  or  impossible,  I  refer 
to  what  was  said  upon  it,  chap.  3,  Essay 
IV.  It  is  evident  that,  in  every  mathema- 
tical demonstration,  ad  absurdunty  of  which 
kind  almost  one-half  of  mathematics  con- 
sists, we  are  required  to  suppose,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  conceive,  a  thing  that  is  im- 
possible. From  that  supposition  we  reason, 
until  we  come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  not 
only  impossible  but  absurd.  From  this  we 
infer  that  the  proposition  supposed  at  first 
is  impossible,  and,  therefore,  that  its  con- 
tradictory is  true.     [492] 

As  this  is  the  nature  of  all  demonstra- 
tions, €ul  ahsurdum,  it  b  evident,  (I  do  not 
say  that  we  can  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea,)  but  that  we  can  deariy  and  distinctly 
conceive  things  impossible. 

The  rest  of  Mr  Hume's  discourse  upon 
this  subject  is  employed  in  explaining  how 
an  individual  idea,  annexed  to  a  general 
term,  may  serve  all  the  purposes  in  reason- 
ing which  have  been  ascribed  to  abstract 
general  ideas. 

"  When  we  have  found  a  resemblance 
among  several  objects  that  often  occur  to 
us,  we  apply  the  same  name  to  all  of  them, 
whatever  differences  we  may  observe  in  the 
degrees  of  their  quantity  and  quality,  and 
wmitever  other  differences  may  appear 
among  them.  After  we  have  acquired  a 
[491-493] 


custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  thai 
name  revives  the  idea  of  one  of  uese  ob^ 
jects,  and  makes  the  imagination  conceive 
It,  with  all  its  circumstances  and  propor- 
tions." But,  along  with  this  idea,  there  is 
a  readiness  to  survey  any  other  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  which  the  name  belongs,  and  to 
observe  that  no  eondusion  be  formed  con- 
trary to  any  of  them.  If  any  such  eondu- 
sion is  formed,  those  individiial  ideas  which 
contradict  it  iounediately  crowd  in  upon  os, 
and  make  us  percdve  the  falsehood  of  the 
proposition.  If  the  mind  suggests  not  al- 
ways these  ideas  upon  occasion,  it  proceeds 
from  some  imperfection  in  its  fiieulties; 
and  such  a  one  as  is  often  the  source  ol 
£slse  reasoning  and  sophistry. 

This  is,  in  subetance,  the  way  in  which 
he  accounts  for  what  he  calls  **  the  fore* 
going  paradox,  that  some  ideas  are  parti- 
cular in  their  nature,  but  general  in  their 
representatbn."  Upon  this  account  I  shall 
make  some  remarks.     [493] 

1.  Heallows  that  we  find  a  resemblance 
among  several  objects,  and  such  a  resem- 
blance as  leads  us  to  apply  the  same  name 
to  all  of  them.  This  concession  b  su£B- 
dent  to  shew  that  we  have  general  concep- 
tions. There  can  be  no  resemblance  in 
objects  that  have  no  common  attribute; 
and,  if  there  be  attributes  belonging  in  com- 
mon to  several  objects,  and  in  man  a  fa- 
culty to  observe  and  conceive  theee,  and  to 
give  names  to  them,  thb  b  to  have  general 
conceptions. 

I  believe,  indeed,  we  may  have  an  indis- 
tinct perception  of  resemblance  without 
knowing  wherein  it  lies.  Thus,  I  mav  see 
a  resemblance  between  one  face  and  an- 
other, when  I  cannot  distinctly  say  in  what 
feature  they  resemble ;  but,  by  analysing 
the  two  faces,  and  comparing  feature  with 
feature,  I  may  form  a  dbtinct  notion  of 
that  which  b  common  to  both.  A  painter, 
being  accustomed  to  an  analysb  of  thb  kind, 
would  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  thb 
resembUnce  at  first  sight ;  to  another  man 
it  may  require  some  attention. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  indistinct  notion 
of  resemblance  when  we  compare  the  objects 
only  in  gross :  and  thb  I  believe  brute  ani- 
mals may  have.  There  b  also  a  dbtinct 
notion  of  resemblance  when  we  analyse  the 
objects  into  their  different  attributes,  and 
perceive  them  to  agree  in  some  while  they 
differ  in  others.  It  b  in  thb  case  only  that 
we  give  a  name  to  the  attributes  wherein 
they  agree,  which  must  be  a  common  name, 
beouise  the  thmg  signified  by  it  b  common. 
Thus,  when  I  compare  cubes  of  different 
matter,  I  percdve  them  to  have  thb  attri- 
bute in  conmion,  that  they  are  compre- 
hended under  six  equal  squares,  and  thb 
attribute  only  b  signified  by  applying  the 
name  of  cube  to  them  aU.     When  I  com- 
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pare  dean  liaea  witti  bdow,  I  perceive  them 
ta  Agree  in  eotour ;  and  wlteii  I  ftppl^  the 
jwme  af  white  to  both,  t]m  natne  etgnlBe& 
neither  anow  nor  clean  linen,  but  the  altri- 
bute  which  b  eommou  to  both, 

2.  The  aiitbor  iaya^  that  when  we  have 
found  a  Eisfiemblaoos  ajiiong  Eererol  objects, 
we  apply  this  Bamn  name  to  all  of  tbem. 
14941 

It  must  here  be  abeerve<],  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  names  which  the  author  seemi 
to  confoundj  though  thejf  are  very  diflerent 
in  nature^  and  in  the  power  they  have  iii 
language.  There  are  proper  names,  atid 
there  are  amnion  namea  or  appellatives. 
The  first  are  the  names  of  individuals.  The 
same  proper  name  ia  never  applied  to 
several  indiv'idualB  on  ai:»?ountof  their  simi* 
litude^  because  the  very  intention  of  a  pro- 
per name  ia  to  disstingulBh  oue  individual 
from  all  others ;  and  hence  it  ia  a  niaxuu 
In  gramtnar  tlmt  proper  namea  have  no 
plural  number.  A  proper  name  fiignifiei 
nothing  bat  the  Individual  wlio^e  name  it 
18 ;  and,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  iDdividual, 
ve  neither  affirm  nor  deny  anything  con* 
cerning  him, 

A  conimon  name  or  appellatiYe  is  not  the 
name  of  any  individual,  but  a  general  term^ 
signifying  something  that  ia  or  may  be 
oonunon  to  several  tpdtvidmUsv  Cc^mmon 
nameSj  tlivrefure,  signify  common  attri- 
butes.  Tbu3,  when  I  apply  the  name  of 
Bon  or  brother  to  several  persons,  this  sig- 
nifies and  affirms  that  this  attribute  is 
common  to  alt  of  them. 

From  tbia,  it  La  evident  tliat  the  apply- 
ing the  same  name  to  several  individuals 
OJi  aceoinit  of  their  resetnblance,  rain,  m 
consUtenco  with  grammar  and  common 
sense,  tnean  nothing  else  than  the  express- 
ing, by  a  general  term,  something  that  is 
common  to  those  individuals^  and  whiob, 
[  therefore,  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  them  all, 

3.  The  author  says,  "It  is  certain  that 
*e  form  the  idea  of  individuals  whrnorcr 
we  use  any  general  term.  The  word  miec*s 
up  an  individual  idea,  and  makes  the  ima- 
gination conceive  itj  with  aJl  its  particubr 
oircumstances  and  proportions/' 

This  fact  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pwns  to 
account  fo^  from  the  effect  of  custom, 
[435] 

But  the  fact  ahouhl  be  ascertained  before 

we  take  pains  to  account  for  iL     I  can  see 

BO  reaaou  to  believe  the  fact ;  and  I  think 

I  A  farmer  can  talk  of  hia  sheep  and  hb  black 

)  cattle,  without  coneriving,  in  his  imagtna* 

I  lion,  one  individLia],  with  all   its   cireum* 

Stances  and  proportions*     If  thb  be  true^ 

tljc  whole  of  his  theory  vi  general  ideas  falla 


to  the  groonii  To  me  it  apjieara,  thai 
when  a  general  term  ui  well  uud^r^lood,  it  li 
only  by  accident  if  it  suggest  some  indl* 
vidual  of  the  kind ;  but  this  effect  is  by  no 
mearjR  constant, 

I  understand  perfeetly  wliat  mathemati- 
eians  call  a  line  of  the  fifth  order ;  yet  1 1 
never  conceived  in  my  imagination  anyoti#^ 
of  the  kind  in  all  its  eircumatances  and  pro* 
portions.  Sir  Isaac  Kewtou  first  farmed  a 
distinct  general  conception  of  UneA  of  tbe 
third  order ;  and  afterwards^  by  great  labour 
aiid  deep  penetratioui  found  out  and  de- 
scribed the  particular  apeeies  comprehended 
under  tjiat  general  term.  According  to  Mr 
Huine*s  theory^  he  must  first  liave  iie< 
acquainted  with  the  particubre^  and  thf 
have  learned  by  custom  to  apply  oi 
general  name  to  all  of  tbcm. 

The  author  observea,  ^'  That  the  idea  of  ' 
an  e<iuilateral  triangle  of  an  ineb  perpen- 
dicular, may  serve  us  in  talking  of  a  figure^ 
a  rectilinear  figure,  a  regular  figujw,  a  tri- 
angle, and  an  equilateral  triangle. "" 

I  answer,  the  man  that  uaes  theae  general 
terms  either  underetajids  Ibeir  meanings 
or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not  understand 
their  meaning,  all  bis  talk  about  them  wiU 
be  found  only  without  sense,  and  the  par- 
ticular idea  mentioned  cannot  enable  him 
to  speak  of  them  with  uuderstandin;^*  If 
he  nnderstands  the  meaning  of  the  genenUi 
terms,  be  will  find  uo  nse  for  the  particular 
idea, 

4,  He  telL*  us  gravely,  "  That  in  a  globe 
of  white  marble  the  figure  and  the  colour 
are  undUtinguiahable,  and  are  in  effect  the 
same. "  [4U8]  Ho w  fool i^h  have  mankind 
been  to  give  different  nomea,  in  all  agei 
and  in  all  languages,  to  things  undiatinguiali'' 
able,  and  in  effect  the  same  ?  Henceforth, 
in  all  books  of  scienee  and  of  enter  tain  ment^ 
we  may  substitute  figure  for  colourj  and 
culuur  for  figure.  By  this  we  shall  make 
ntimlierlesa  curious  diseoveries,  without 
danger  of  erro r. *     [4 [>7 J 


*  TTie  whdr  corktrovfriyoi  N<itriii>*tiim  mtt6  t«ii. 
cp[}tiiali&m  Ik  TkiUDdcd  <]n  ihe  jimbk^uitv  ol  ibe  tcnot 
eii]  ployed.  The  0[»|H^ite  pnrh*  ■  wee  tubttajitUUjr  at 
Diitf.  H*^  our  Oriniili  ^ihiiowpti^rt  bveu  awiTv  oT 
the  LeibtiiEmn.  diitinctton  af  tntuititi  »,nd  Symbtdtm 
cai  inDwlcdg- ;  iirid  h$ti  wc,  like  ihr  Gomani. 
differenr  t?rir.i4^  like  H^tJT ^I'-d An tcfiauunfj,  to  dis 
rKitedtft^mtt  Xmilt  ^  thoufilir,  ibw*  wuiild  Hmt* 
bcin  tA  little  (iiriVfciin*  of  ^^potiun  in  rrj^ard  to  the 
naturo  of  getif^ml  nvlbni  in  tbii  coumj-y  hi  in  tJi* 
Empliri?.  v\iih  ui,  Jctod,  ^^othn^  Concrfticn^  ftc. 
*r¥CDikfmiii(leitp  or^fiplird  by  ditlbretii  ithilOfophtrf 
in  diebrpnt  avn^c*.  I  muit  put  tHe  ivvier  on  bii 
tumrd  4g«ttiiL  J>r  TbonrvAi  llrunrn'i  fp  culAtiarit  oa 
thU  iuts^jt-iit,  Hi«  o«n  doctriTi<»  of  uMv(^t«ili,  In  w 
far  u  n  la  pvcubzr^  [$  idf-c  ntrulirtory ;  And  ^'uihrn^ 
CJiti  be  more  erroneous  th^n  hti  ttaTmic-nt  oflbedo^ 
trwtf  lictd  \if  olNptt,  npfciilJy  bjf  the  NomlhAlUUL 
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CHAPTER  L 

OP  JUDGMSNT  IN  OXNXRAL. 

Judging  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  bo 
familiar  to  every  man  who  hath  understand- 
ing, and  its  name  is  so  common  and  so  well 
understood,  that  it  needs  no  definition. 

As  it  is  impoflsible  by  a  definition  to  giro 
a  notion  of  colour  to  a  man  who  nerer  saw 
colours ;  so  it  is  impossible  by  any  defini- 
tion to  gire  a  distinct  notion  of  judgment  to 
a  man  who  has  not  often  judged,  and  who 
is  not  capable  of  reflecting  attentirely  upon 
this  act  of  his  mind.  The  beet  use  of  a  de- 
finition is  to  prompt  him  to  that  refleetion ; 
and  without  it  the  best  definition  will  be  apt 
to  mislead  him. 

The  ddSnition  commonly  giren  of  judg- 
ment, by  the  more  ancient  writers  in  logic, 
was,  that  it  \b  an  act  qf  the  mindy  whereby 
one  thing  u  qffirmed  or  denied  of  another* 
I  beliere  this  is  as  good  a  definition  of  it  as 
can  be  given.  Why  I  prefer  it  to  some 
later  definitions,  wUl  afterwards  appear. 
Without  pretending  to  give  any  other,  I 
shall  make  two  remarks  upon  it,  and  then 
offer  some  general  observations  on  this 
subject     [498] 

1.  It  is  true  that  it  is  by  affirmation  or 
denial  that  we  express  our  judgments ;  but 
there  may  be  judgment  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed. It  is  a  solitary  act  of  the  mind, 
and  the  expression  of  it  by  afiirmation  or 
denial  is  not  at  all  esjsential  to  it.  It  may 
be  tacit,  and  not  expressed.  Nay,  it  is 
well  known  that  men  may  judge  contrary 
to  what  they  affirm  or  deny ;  the  definition 
therefore  must  be  understood  of  mental  af- 
firmation or  denial,  which  indeed  is  only 
another  name  for  judgment. 

2.  Affirmation  and  denial  is  yetj  often 
the  expression  of  testimony,  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent act  of  the  mind,  and  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  judgment. 

A  judge  asks  of  a  witness  what  he  knows 
of  such  a  matter  to  which  he  was  an  eye 
or  ear-witness.  He  answers,  by  affirming 
or  denying  something-  But  his  answer 
does  not  express  his  judgment;  it  is  hb 
testimony.  Again,  I  ask  a  man  his  opinion 
in  a  matter  of  science  or  of  criticism.  His 
answer  is  not  testimony ;  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  judgment. 

Testimony  is  a  social  act,  and  it  is 
[498,  499] 


tial  to  it  to  be  expreoed  by  words  or  signs. 
A  tacit  testimony  is  a  contradiction :  but 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  a  tacit  judgment; 
it  is  complete  without  being  expressed. 

In  testimony  a  man  pledges  his  veracity 
for  what  he  affirms ;  so  that  a  false  testi- 
mony is  a  lie :  but  a  wrong  judgment  is  not 
a  lie ;  it  is  only  an  error. 

I  believe,  in  all  languages,  testimony  and 
judgment  are  expressed  by  the  same  form 
of  speech.  A  proposition  affirmative  or 
negative,  with  a  verb  in  what  is  called  th« 
indicative  mood,  expresses  both.  To  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  form  of  speech,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  verbs  should  have 
two  indicative  moods,  one  for  testimony, 
and  another  to  express  judgment.  [499] 
I  know  not  that  this  is  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. And  the  reason  is— not  surely  that 
the  vulgar  cannot  distinguish  the  two»  for 
every  noan  knows  the  difference  between  a 
lie  and  an  error  of  judgment— but  that,  from 
the  matter  and  circumstances,  we  can  eauly 
see  whether  a  man  intends  to  give  his  tes- 
timony, or  barely  to  express  his  judgment 

Although  men  must  have  judged  in  many 
cases  before  tribunals  of  justice  were 
erected,  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
were  tribunals  before  men  began  to  specu- 
late about  judgment,  and  that  the  word  may 
l>e  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  tribunals. 
As  a  judge,  after  taking  the  proper  evidence, 
passes  sentence  in  a  cause,  and  that  sent- 
ence is  called  his  judgment,  so  the  mind, 
with  regard  to  whatever  is  true  or  fidse, 
passes  sentence,  or  determines  according  to 
the  evidence  that  appears.  Some  kinds  of 
evidence  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Sent- 
ence is  passed  immediately,  without  seek- 
ing or  hearing  any  contrary  evidence, 
because  the  thing  is  certain  and  notorious. 
In  other  cases,  there  is  room  for  weighing 
evidence  on  both  sides,  before  sentence  is 
passed.  The  analog  between  a  tribunal 
of  justice,  and  this  mward  tribunal  of  the 
mind,  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of 
any  noan  who  ever  appeared  before  a  judge. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  word  judgment j 
as  well  affmany  other  words  we  use  in  speak- 
ing of  this  operation  of  mind,  are  grounded 
on  this  analogy. 

Having  premised  these  things,  that  it 
may  be  dearly  understood  what  I  mean  by 
iudgment,  I  proceed  to  make  some  general 
observations  oonoeming  it. 
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first f  Judgment  is  an  act  ef  the  mind, 
ApeciJiCftlly  different  ffora  flimple  appreli^n- 
siOiD,  ot  the  bare  conception  of  a  tliin^*^ 
It  wQuIci  be  uanecefisary  to  oljj^erve  tUtii,  If 
fionic  philtiaophers  liajf^  not  been  led  by  their 
iheories  to  a  contrary  opinion-     [MMi] 

Allhough  there  cao  be  no  judgment  with- 
out &  concseptioD  of  the  things  about  wbioh 
we  judge,  yet  coneeption  i»»y  he  without  any 
judgmentvf  Judgment  can  be  expressed 
by  a  proposition  uiily,  and  &  proposition  is 
sk  complete  sentence;  liut  fiiiiipb  appreben* 
Sion  «my  be  exprewsed  by  n  *ord  or  words, 
which  make  no  complete  fientence.  When 
•ttnpl#  ftpprehcnsion  In  employed  about  a 
propcMotioDr  erery  mun  krtowH  that  it  U  one 
thing  to  Apprehend  a  propoaitiou^tliAt  hy 
to  conceive  wlmt  it  means-^but  it  m  quite 
■nother  thing  to  judge  it  to  be  true  or  f^l^»e. 

It  ia  self^videot  that  erery  judgment 
must  be  either  tnie  or  false  |  but  flitnple 
&pprebcnsion,  or  coneeption,  can  neither  be 
true  nor  false,  as  was  »bewn  before. 

One  judgment  ni»j  b©  contradictory  to 
Another ;  and  it  ii  impossible  for  a  man  to 
hflvetwo  judgmei)tsa.t  the  same  time,  which 
he  perceivea  to  be  eoutradictory,  Bnt  con- 
tradictory propositiacs  may  be  concelTcd^ 
at  the  aaine  time  without  any  diJBculty. 
That  the  uun  is  greater  than  thti  earth,  and 
that  the  aun  19  not  greater  than  the  eftrth^ 
are  contradictory  propositioiss.  He  that 
apprehentls  the  meaning  of  one^  apprehends 
the  meaning  of  both*  But  it  ia  impossible 
for  htm  to  Judge  both  to  be  tnje<  at  the  same 
time-  He  knows  that,  if  the  one  m  true, 
the  other  must  be  false,  for  these  reasons, 
I  hold  it  to  he  certain  that  judgment  and 
Pimple  apprebension  are  acts  of  the  mind 
specifically  difF*?rcnt* 

SiKimdtyj  There  are  notions  or  ideas  that 
ought  to  bo  referred  to  the  faculty  of  jndg- 
ment  as  their  source ;  because,  if  we  had 
not  th«t  faculty,  they  coutd  not  enter  into 
oar  mind»;  and  to  thoAc  that  have  that 
fbculty,  and  are  eapable  of  reflecting  upon 
its  opemtiom^  they  are  obvious  and  fjsmjiliar. 

Among  these  wo  may  reckon  the  notion 
ijf  judgment  itself  j  the  notions  of  a  propose 
ition—of  its  iubjGct,  predicate,  and  copula; 
ef  aMrmatioii  and  negation,  of  true  and 
&l«e ;  of  knowjfelge,  belief,  disbelief,  opi- 
nioii,  aa^nt^  evideno&  From  no  source 
eOAiid  we  acquire  theee  ootiona,  but  from 
refleetiDig  upon  our  Judgments.  Kclations 
of  thlnfB  maks  one  great  class  of  our  notions 
<ir  iideaa;  and  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of 
any  rektion  withoui  «nne  enemse  of  judg- 
ement, m&  will  appear  afterward.  [  501  ] 
Thirdi^f   In  pefvons  eome   to   years  of 

*  Wblcli,  luiwrver,  Impljn  m  luOfjtieut  MmTminB 
m  ■iitU4>clkr  rMlUr*-«n  niaUnyml  Judgment,— H. 
t  Srt  i^t  mat   »9h\  .bo^e,  th^ti^*,wM  \  and  [k 


nnderatanding,  judgment  necesaartly  Q«cem« 
panies  all  semtation^  perception  by  the 
senses^  consciousness^  an  d  memory,  but  not 
coneeption*' 

I  restrict  this  to  pcTBOUB  come  to  thepniV  j 
of  un  derstandingj,  bceause  it  may  be  a  qcies* 
tion,  whether  infants,  in  the  first  pcrit^  of 
hfe,  hare  any  Judgment  or  belief  at  alL* 
The  same  question  may  be  put  with  reg^ard 
to  brutes  and  some  idiots.     This  qucstjoit 
is  foreign  to  the  presoni  subject ;  and  1  a^T  1 
nothing  here  about  it,  hut  speak  cmlj  «  J 
penions  who  have  the   eKerebe   of  ju4f* 
meuL 

In  them  it  is  evident  that  a  man  «ho 
feels  pain,  judges  and  betieves  that  be  ii 
really  pained-  The  man  who  perceives  a£| 
object,  believes  that  it  cjiisis,  and  19  what  , 
he  distinctly  perceives  it  to  be  1  nor  b  if  in  , 
hifl  power  to  avoid  such  judgment.  And 
the  like  may  be  said  of  menioiy,  and  of  J 
consciousnesa.  Whetlier  judgment  ought 
£0  be  called  a  necesaanr  cnncomitast  of 
these  operationeT  or  rather  apart  or  m- 
gredient  of  thorn,  1  do  not  dlnpnte  ;  but  it 
\s  certain  that  all  of  them  arc  accompanied 
with  a  dt^termifiation  that  something  ia 
true  or  fabe,  and  a  consequent  belief.  If 
this  determination  be  not  Judgment,  It  is 
an  operation  that  has  got  no  name  1  for  ii 
is  not  simple  apprehension^  neither  ia  it 
reasoning ;  it  is  a  mental  affirmation  or 
negation  ;  tt  may  be  expressed  by  a  propo* 
eiitbn  aSirmative  or  negative,  and  it  ia 
aoeompaaied  with  tlie  firmrat  bsliel  Theso 
are  the  characteristics  of  judgment ;  and  I 
must  call  it  Judgment,  till  I  can  find  another 
name  to  It 

The  Judgments  we  form  are  either  of  | 
things  necessary,  or  of  thingjB  contfogesit. 
That  three  times  three  is  nine,  that  tha 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  are  ju4g* 
ments  sbout  things  neetssary.  L^OS]  Onr 
assent  to  such  necessary  propositions  Ifi  not 
grounded  upon  any  operation  of  £eti&e,  of 
memory,  or  of  iTonseiotiaOess^  nor  doea  il 
require' their  conearrewsi ;  it  is  tmse^om* 
panied  by  any  other  opetmtion  but  that  of  ' 
conception,  which  must  accompany  all  judg* 
ment  ^  we  may  therefore  call  this  judgment 
of  things  neeeeaary  pure  judgment.  Our 
judgment  of  thineB  contingent  mugt  aUays 
rest  upon  some  other  operation  ol  the  mindf 
fiucb  ae  sense,  or  memory^  or  cons^oiii 
or  credit  in  testimony,  which  is 
groanded  upon  sens& 

That  J  now  write  upon  a  table  ooversd  | 
with  green  cloth,    is  a  contingent   event^  { 
which  I  Judge  to  be  most  undoubtedly  trUfiL 
My  judgment  is  grounded  upon  my  percep- 
tion^ and  h  a  necessary  concomitant  or  ua- 
greciient  of  my  perception,     7*bat  I  dined 


*  In  n  far  u  ther»  aia  bv  Com^iouiBSiit  Om* 
ibcMt  l»  JudfDi«iit.-*iL 
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with  luch  ft  i90mp&iiy  yeaterday,  I  judge  to 
he  true^  bectuise  I  remember  ii ;  aud  my 
judgment  cecoonnly  goes  alaug  with  this 
mmembrance,  or  makes  &  part  of  it. 

Thcr«  &re  many  foni;is  cjf  »p«ech  in  eom- 
mon  Language  wbJcb  shew  that  Ifao  tenses, 
memoiy  and  coosdooaDeas,  ars  tiomldered 
■s  jOidgiiif  facidlieiL  We  si^  thst  a  man 
judges  of  eoloDZB  by  his  fgre^  of  sounds  by 
nil  iS?*  Ws  apnk  of  the  evideiiee  of  sense, 
tilt  tffidence  of  memoTy,  the  evidence  of 
«OIIMiainmes&  Evideiici^  b  the  ground  of 
jndifnitiit ;  iLtid  wbeu  we  see  evid^nee,  it  m 
unpoBfiible  not  to  judges 

When  we  speftk  of  eeeing  or  remembei^ 
lug  uiy things  we,  indeed^  hardly  «ver  iLdd 
that  we  jodg^  it  tu  be  true^  But  the  rca- 
ioa  ol  ibis  Miftews  to  he,  that  8ui;h  an 
■liditkm  mnud  be  more  superfluity  of 
speedif  beeause  every  one?  kuows  that 
what  I  ftet  or  rememberi  I  luiiat  jtidge  to 
hti  true^  and  eouuot  do  otherwifle^ 

And,  for  the  ^tne  reasim^  in  Sfrcaking  of 
any  thing'  that  h  Belf-evident  or  strictly  de. 
nionatrated,  we  dio  UOt  say  that  we  judge 
it  to  bo  Irna*  This  would  be  superb uky 
of  ipeech,  b«esua«  every  man  knows  th  \t  wts 
muflt  judge  that  to  he  true  which  we  hold 
aelf  evident  or  dcnionetratctU     [503] 

Wlien  jroti  f>ay  you  saw  Bueh  a  thing,  01" 
that  you  distinctly  remember  it,  or  when 
you  Bay  of  any  propoiiliou  that  it  ia  self- 
evident,  or  fitrietly  deAOastnited,  it  wuuIlI 
be  ridiculous  after  this  to  aak  whether  you 
judge  it  to  be  true ;  nor  would  it  bo  lee* 
ridiculoua  in  you  to  inform  ub  that  you  do. 
It  would  i)e  a  superfluity  of  ispeeoh  of  the 
same  kind  aa  if^  not  eouteni  wiUi  sayitig 
that  you  mkw  such  an  object,  yoa  should 
add  that  yuu  saw  it  with  your  eyea. 

There  ua^  therefore,  good  tesauu  why^  in 
sp^Mug  or  writing,  judgment  should  not 
be  exproasly  mentkfned,  when  all  men  know 
il  to  be  nceesaarily  impliefl ;  that  ia,  when 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  lu  tueb  caaeSj  we 
barely  mentitoi  the  evid^^ijce.  But  when 
the  eTideQce  mentioned  leaves  room  fur 
doubt,  then,  wUhout  any  auperfluity  or  tau- 
tology, we  say  we  judge  the  thing  to  be  m, 
beeamifl  this  is  not  iinpUed  in  whtit  wa««aid 
before,  A  woman  with  ehild  ne^er  sayH, 
that^  going  such  a  journey,  ahe  cairied  her 
child  along  with  her*  We  know  that,  while 
it  is  in  her  womb,  ahe  must  carry  it  along 
with  hen  There  are  same  opi^mtions  of 
mind  that  nuiy  be  said  to  cany  judgment 
in  their  womh,  and  can  no  more  l^ve  it 
bebin<]  them  than  the  pregnant  woDtan  can 
leave  her  child.  Therefore,.  In  spsakiiig  of 
such  operations,  it  is  not  e^p resumed. 

Perhaps  thts  manner  of  ^j^^aking  may 
have  led  philosophers  mto  the  c»piniou  tluit^ 
in  perception  by  the  seoseSp  in  memory, 
and  in  eonactousnessj  there  ts.  no  pidgmeui 
at  aU.     Becaui^e  it  is  oot  mentioned   in 


speaking  of  these  facnliieia,  they  eondude 
that  it  doe»  not  aceompai^  them ;  that  they 
are  only  dlierent  modes  of  simple  appre- 
henaton,  or  of  acriuiring  ideas  i  Mt^  that  it 
is  no  part  of  their  <ithee  to  judges    [50^  ] 

I  apprehend  thta  mma  cause  has  led  Mr 
Locke  into  a  notion  of  judgnieut  which  i 
take  to  be  pemiliar  to  hin^  He  thinks  that 
the  mind  lus  two  faculties  eon  versuit  about 
truth  and  lalsebocML  FitMi^  knowledge  f 
and,  itcandi^,  judgments  In  the  first,  the 
perception  of  ths  agrsemeut  or  dieagrce- 
metit  of  the  ideas  is  eettain.  In  thefsecond^ 
it  is  not  certain,  but  probable  only. 

According  to  this  notion  of  judgment,  it 
m  not  by  jutigment  thiit  I  perceive  that  Lwo 
nnd  three  make  five  ;  it  iu  by  the  faculty  of 
knowledge.  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no 
koowiedge  without  judgment,  though  there 
may  h«  judgment  without  that  certainty 
which  we  commonly  call  knowledge, 

Mr  Locke,  in  another  place  of  liia  Essay, 
tella  us,  '^  That  the  notice  we  have  by  our 
bense&of  the  existence  of  tbitigu  witliout  Uft, 
though  not  altogether  no  certain  as  our  in* 
tuUiv«  knowledge  or  the  deductions  of  our 
isasan  about  ihstract  ideus,  yet  is  an  as* 
suranoe  that  de&erves  the  name  of  know- 
ledge.^* 1  tlitnk,  hy  this  account  of  it,  and 
by  hia  definitions  before  gtvca  of  knowledge 
and  judgment,  It  deeevves  m  well  the  name 

That  I  may  avoid  dlspotiM  ab«nt  the 
meaning  of  words,  I  wiah  th«  t&det  to  uu- 
derBtand,  that  I  give  the  name  of  judgment 
to  every  dttermiimtion  of  ihe  mind  con- 
cerning what  is  Ijne  or  what  is  fake.  Thia, 
I  think,  is  what  logicians^  from  the  days  of 
Ariatotia,  have  called  judgment.  Whether 
it  be  called  one  faculty,  as  I  think  it  lioa 
always  been,  or  whether  a  phiIo^:?pher 
ehooaes  to  split  it  into  two,  seems  not  very 
material*  And,  if  it  be  granted  that,  by  our 
senaea,  our  memory,  and  consciouane^,  w« 
not  only  have  ideas  or  simple  appi^heu- 
siona,  bot  form  delerminations  concerning 
uliat  ia  true  and  what  is  false — whether 
these  determinations  ought  to  bo  called 
knoufUdffe  ot  jui^tfnf,  ia  of  small  monienu 
[50^1 

The  judgmenta  grounded  upon  the  evi- 
dence  of  eenao,  <if  memory,  and  of  conscious- 
neae,  put  all  men  upon  a  kvel>  The  phi- 
losopher, with  ri'gard  to  tlieae,  baa  no  pre- 
rogative above  the  iililemte,  or  even  aSbove 
the  savage* 

Their  reliance  upon  the  tefftimouy  of 
llicae  fiicultiea  is  as  firm  and  as  vicdl 
grounded  as  his.  His  superiority  ia  in 
judgments  of  another  kind^in  judgments 
aljfiui  thing*  abfitfsct  and  neceRRary.  And 
he  iu  unwilling  to  give  the  name  of  judg- 
ment to  tliflt  wherein  the  most  ignorant 
and  unimproved  af  the  apeciea  are  hia 
e<^uata^ 
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Bui  phlUxtfphem  lm¥«  never  been  able 
to  give  ftsy  definlcioa  &f  judj^ent  which 
dbes  Qoi  apply  to  t^<^  det€rmLam.tton9  of 
Am*  aeoieS;^  our  memor^r,  and  CN:>iifckiusi-' 
iiesi,  nor  anj  definitioii  of  umple  appra^ 

Our  jud^^dtfi  of  this  kind  are  purely 
the  ji^fl  i>f  Nature^  nor  do  thej  ad  mil  of 
improreineDt  by  culture*  The  njemary  of 
ttae  mac  may  be  more  teiiacluiia  tJian  ihxt 
of  another ;  but  both  rely  with  et^uaJ  aaauF" 
ance  upon  what  they  di^tiactty  remember. 
One  maii^ii  ^tgbt  may  be  more  aeute,  or  hb 
r  leetin^  more  delicate,  tban  that  of  another; 
but  both  give  eqoal  eredtt  to  the  difitiuct 
lastimony  of  their  aight  and  touch* 

And,  as  we  have  thia  belief  by  ihe  eon-^ 
atitntioQ  of  our  nature,  wltboat  any  elTort 
of  our  own,  so  no  effort  of  ouis  can  orer- 
ttsm  it. 

The  tceptie  may  perhapA  potmzado  hlni- 
vdf,  in  j^neral,  that  he  hoA  no  ground  to 
beiieYe  mi  Mhikv  or  his  memory  t  but,  in 
partietilar  mmm  that  are  intere^tiu*',  bis 
disbelief  vaniahea,  and  he  find^  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  believing  buth.    [506] 

TliQie  judgTtientfl  may,  in  tho  atrioteat 
eense,  be  ^ted  JudgmintA  of  nature.  Na- 
ture has  subjected  Ufl  to  tliem,  whether  w© 
will  or  not  They  are  neither  g\>t,  nor  con 
th<»y  be  lost  by  any  use  or  abuse  of  our 
faculties ;  and  tt  h  evldontly  necessary  for 
Our  preservation  that  it  should  be  so.  For, 
If  belief  in  our  senses  and  in  our  memory 
were  to  be  learned  by  culture,  the  raee  of 
men  would  perish  before  tliey  learned  this 
1e«son.  It  is  necessary  to  all  men  for  their 
being  and  preservation,  and  therefore  ia 
unetrnditionaUy  giveu  to  all  jn&n  by  Ihe 
Anthor  of  Nature. 

I  acknowledge  thai,  if  we  were  to  rut 
In  those  judgments  of  Nature  of  which  we 
now  spciak,  without  building  others  upon 
them,  they  would  not  entitle  us  to  the  derio* 
mi  nation  of  roAaonahlo  bein;^.  But  yet 
they  ought  not  to  be  despised^  for  they  are 
the  foundation  upon  which  tho  grand  super- 
atructare  of  human  knowledge  muE^t  be 
raised.  And,  an  in  other  superstructures 
the  foundation  b  commonly  overlooked,  so 
it  has  been  in  this-  Tho  moiw  lubllme 
attainments  of  the  human  tniod  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  philosophers^  while 
they  have  bestowed  but  a  careleao  ghusce 
unon  the  humble  foundation  on  which  tlie 
whole  fatiric  re«ta. 

A  fourth  observation  1%  that  iome  ea«r- 
ciso  of  judgment  is  nectoif^  ia  the  fortoa- 
tton  of  all  abstmet  and  general  eanceptiutis, 
whether  more  simple  or  more  ctomploK  ;  in 
dividing,  in  defining,  mid^  in  genofa)^  in 
forming  al)  clear  aud  distinct  eoncepiions 
iif  thbpg  which  are  tho  only  fit  materials 
^  ttaaonlng. 


These  op^ta^t*'^'''''  ^'^  allied  to  eaeh  other, 
and  therefore  I  brixkf  them  tmdt 
servmtioia*     Tbey  ai«  mora  aHi 
rational  nature  than  those  meniiaci«d  In  1 
kal  observation,  and  tbeacfotv  mr0 
dered  by  themaelves* 

That  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  it  maj  1 
obse'rved  that   I  do  not  say  that  ab 
notions^  or  other  aacurate  notions  of  i 
after  they  have  been  formed,  caimot 
barely  conceived  without  any  everdsv 
judgment  about  them.     I  doubt  not 
they  may  :  but  what  I  say  is,  that,  mi 
fonnation  in  the  mind  at  first,  tbeie  i 
be  some  exercise  of  judgment.     [507] 

It  ts  impossible  to  distinguish  the  dtFeresiil 
attributes  belonging  to  the  siame  subject^  J 
without  judging  that  they  are  really  difFerenl 
and  distingui^hfLble^t  and  that  they  have  that 
relation  to  the  subject  which  logicians  ca- 
press,  by  saying  that  they  may  be  predicated 
of  it  We  cannot  generalise,  without  jndg. 
log  tha.t  the  hsme  attribute  does  or  may  1 
long  to  many  Individoala.  It  be 
shewn  tlmt  our  simplest  j^neral 
ore  formed  by  theie  two  operatio(na  of  i 
tinguiahiag  and  generaliemg  ;  jn^gm 
therefore  is  exercieed  in  forming  Ibe  simple 
general  notions' 

lu    those    that  are  more  complex,  aadj 
which  have  been  shewn  Co  be  formed  bjf*! 
combining  the  more  simple,  there  is  anotbef 
act    of  the  jadgment  required ;  for    i4u^ 
combinations  are  not  made  at  random,  but 
for  an  end ;  and  judgment  is  employed  in 
fitting  them  to  that  end.     We  form  complex 
general  notions  for  convcniency  of  arrang. 
ingour  thoughts  in  discourw  and  reasoning  f;  | 
and,  therefore,  of  an  infinite  number  of  com- 
binations that  might  be  formed,  we  cboo«« 
only  those  that  are  useful  and  necesianr- 

That  judgment  must  be  employed  in 
dividing  as  well  as  in  distingukhlng,  ip» 
pears  evident.  It  is  one  thing  to  divide  ji 
subject  properly,  another  to  cut  it  in  pieces. 
Hoenon  est  divi^ierc,  sedfran^er^ertm^aajd 
Cicero^  when  be  censured  an  improper 
division  of  Epicurus,  Reason  hafidisoDVered 
rules  of  division,  which  liave  been  knows 
to  logicians  more  than  two  thooeand  yeariL 

There  are  rules  lil^ewbe  of  definitioii  of 
no  leas  antiquity  and  authority,  A 
may  no  doubt  divide  or  di-fiue  properly  with* 
out  attending  to  the  rules,  or  even  without 
knowing  them*  But  this  i^ui  only  be  when 
ho  has  judgment  to  perceive  that  to  be  right 
in  a  particular  caae,  which  the  rule  de- 
termines to  l*e  Hght  in  all  ca^eK. 

1  add  in  general,  that,  without  fome  de- 
gree of  judgment,  we  can  form  no  aocurat* 
and  dJStin{^t  notions  of  things  ;  so  that  one 
province  of  judgment  is,  to  aid  qa  in  form* 
mg  clear  and  diatinet  conceptions  of  things,  , 
whieh  are  the  only  fit  materials  for  reaaon^  j 
ing,     (60S1 

[506-508] 
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Tbip  triU  prabi^lily  appear  to  b«  a  parado}^ 
to  philoBophers,  firhD  havrg  always  considered 
the  furniation  of  ide»3  of  every  kiod  a»  be- 
longing to  simple  appreheD^ioii ;  tuid  Uiat 
the  sola  province  of  jutlgnient  Lg  to  put  them 
together  in  nJHrtnacive  or  negative  proposU 
tionjB ;  and  therefore  it  reqiuia  some  con- 
firmatiotu 

PtrAff  I  thitik  it  necessarily  fQlJowB,  ffom 
wltat  hat  been  already  said  in  this  observa- 
tion^ For  if,  without  some  degree  of  judg-' 
ment^  a  man  can  neither  distinguish ,  uor 
divide,  nor  define,  nor  form  any  general 
notion,  simple  or  complete  ^  tie  surely,  wieh* 
out  some  degree  of  judgment,  cannot  have 
ia  hia  mind  the  materiala  necefiaary  to 
reaAOuing. 

TKi^re  camiol  ha  any  proposition  in  Ian* 
guago  which  dQ^$  not  tnvoKe  some  general 
conception.  The  pro^ositlou,  thai  I  €xitff 
which  Des  Cortes  thought  the  first  of  all 
truths,  and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge, 
cacDOt  be  oonoaiT^d  without  the  conception 
of  existence,  one  of  the  moHt  abstract  f^eueral 
conceptions  A  man  cannot  beheve  his  own 
existence^  or  the  existence  of  anything  he 
ae«a  or  remembers,  until  he  hm  no  much 
judgment  as  to  distinguish  things  that  reafly 
es(fst  from  things  wliich  are  only  conceiveiL 
Ha  sees  a  man  six  feel  high  ;  ho  conceives 
a  man  sixty  feet  high  ;  he  judges  the  finit 
object  to  exist,  hecause  be  sees  it ;  the 
second  he  does  not  judfe  to  exist,  because 
he  only  conceives  iL  ffow,  I  wyuld  ask. 
Whether  he  can  attribute  existeiice  to  the 
fint  object,  and  not  to  the  second ^  without 
knowing  wliat  existence  means  ?  It  b  im- 
possible 

How  early  the  notion  of  existence  enters 
into  the  mijid,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it 
must  certainly  be  in  the  mind  as  soon  as 
we  can  afHrm  of  anything,  with  understand- 
ing, that  it  e,T.ista. '  [509] 

In  every  other  proposition,  the  predicate, 
at  least,  must  be  a  general  nrvtion— ^a  pre- 
dkable  and  an  universal  being  one  and  the 
same.  Besides  this,  every  proposition  either 
afllrms  or  denies.  And  no  nutn  eau  Imve 
a  distmct  conception  of  a  proposition,  who 
does  not  nnderstand  distinctly  the  meaning 
of  a  ffi  miing  or  denying.  But  these  are  very 
general  conceptions,  and,  aa  waa  before 
obeenred,  are  derived  from  judgment^  as 
their  source  and  origin. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  strong  objection  may 
hm  made  to  thia  reaiioning,  and  that  it  may 
emm  to  lead  to  an  abau^ity  or  a  contra- 
dictloti.  It  may  be  wiidj  that  every  juJg- 
ment  is  a  mental  affirmafion  or  negation. 
If,  themfone,  some  previous  exercise  of 
jodgOMQl  be  neoeosary  to  understand  what 
M  raeanl  by  affirmation  or  negation,  the 
«xanuie  of  judgment  must  go  before  any 
judfment  which  b  abeuiiL 

In  Uke  nuumeFj  «very  judgment  may  \m 
[409^ £10] 


expressed  by  a  proposition*  and  a  proposi- 
tion must  be  conceived  before  we  ean  jndie 
of  it.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  conceive  the 
meaning  of  a  proposition  wftliout  a  previous 
cxefdse  of  judgment,  it  fnliowe  that  jtidg- 
ment  must  be  previous  to  the  concf^ptiiiu  uf 
any  proposition,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  conception  of  a  proposition  must  be  pre- 
vii^Ds  to  all  judgment^  which  it  a  contra- 
diction* 

The  reader  may  please  to  r^bsene,  that 
I  have  llmtted  ^b^t  I  have  said  to  dLstiiK't 
eonceptjon,  and  &omo  degree  of  judgment ; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  !  hope  to  avoid  this 
labyrinth  of  absurdity  and  contradict! on- 
The  faculties  of  conception  and  judgment 
have  an  infancy  and  a  maturity  as  man  hia* 
What  I  have  said  jsHinlterl  to  the ir  mature 
state,  I  believe  m  their  infunt  state  they 
arc  very  weak  ind  indistinct ;  and  that,  by 
imperceptible  degrees^  they  grow  to  ma- 
turity, each  giving  aid  to  the  other,  and 
receiving  aid  from  iL  But  which  of  them 
first  began  this  friendly  intercourse,  is  be- 
yond my  ability  to  determine.  It  la  like 
the  question  coneerpLng  the  bird  and  the 

^m^    isioj 

Id  the  present  atate  of  things^  it  is  Irue 
that  every  bird  conies  from  an  egg,  and 
every  egg  from  a  bird ;  and  each  may  he 
said  to  be  previous  to  the  other.  But,  if 
we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  things,  there 
muit  have  been  some  bird  that  did  not 
come  from  any  egg,  or  aome  egg  tliat  did 
not  come  from  any  binL 

]  n  like  manner,  in  the  matnre  state  t4 
man,  distinct  conception  of  a  proposition 
bUpposes  some  previous  exercise  uf  judg^ 
ment,  and  distinct  judgment  sitppoia  dis- 
tinct conception.  Eneh  may  trfUy  bt  nid 
to  come  from  the  otlier,  aa  the  bit^  from 
the  egg,  and  the  egg  trtmL  the  bird.  But, 
if  we  trac«  back  this  snccemion  to  its  ongin 
— that  is,  to  the  firat  proposition  that  was 
ever  conceived  by  the  man,  and  the  fijiit 
judgment  he  ever  formed^l  determine  no- 
thing about  them,  nor  do  I  know  in  what 
order^  or  how,  they  were  prodnced,  any 
more  than  bow  the  bonea  grow  in  the 
womb  of  her  that  is  with  child. 

The  first  exercise  of  these  faculties  of 
conception  and  judgment  Is  hid,  Hke  the 
sources  of  Ibe  Nile,  in  an  unknown  region. 

The  necessity  of  some  degree  of  judg- 
ment to  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of 
things,  may,  I  ibink,  be  illustrated  by  tlm 
similitude. 

An  artist,  suppose  a  carpenter,  c».nnot 
work  in  his  art  without  tools,  and  thesfl 
tools  must  be  made  by  art*  I'h*  exercio* 
of  the  art,  therefore^  is  necessary  to  moke 
the  tools,  and  the  tools  are  tiMvmmty  to  th« 
exercise  of  the  art.  TliaM  It  tit  «ain« 
appearance  of  contradietleit,  ftt  ill  what  I 
have  advanced  cooeerning  Ibe  necessity  of 
2m 
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BiiRie  degree  at  jadgmeot,  in  order  to  form 
d««r  tmd  ^miimH  oineoplioni  of  thia^ 
These  vn  Ui«  took  wo  mast  ttse  Id  jadgmg 
«id  m  rettsoaiog,  and  without  Uiem  muAt 
mm^  verj  bungling  woHe  ;  yet  Ibew  tools 
mnnot  be  ma^lo  wjttwut  aome  e^ercnae  of 
jud^eiit.     [511] 

The  nec69Bily  of  some  d&gmt  of  jtidg^ 
jnent  in  fomiing  accurate  imd  dLatinct  tjo- 
tions  of  thin^  will  farther  nppenrf  if  we 
foDflider  atteot)Vi4y  what  notions  we  can 
form,  without  any  aid  of  )udginorjt|  of  the 
objects  of  eense,  of  the  opetiLtlona  of  our 
own  mindS}  or  of  the  rektjonft  of  things. 

To  begin  with  the  objeets  of  gense.  It 
Is  iicknDw[edg]ed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  firMt 

^jiotions  we  have  of  sensible  objects  are  got 
by  the  external  senses  only,  and  probably 
before  judgfnent  b  brongbt  forth  4  but  these 
first  uotlons  are  neither  eimple^  nor  are 
they  accurate  arid  distinet  :  they  are  gross 
mnd  indbtinet,  and^  like  the  chaoM^  a  ruiu 
iudifftmUttpif  moi^t.  Before  we  can  have 
jiny  distinct  notion  of  this  m%m^  it  mu»t  be 
•naly^ed  ;  the  hetc  rogeneous  parts  tnuBt  he 

r Separated  in  our  conception,  and  the  aiinftle 
elements^  which  befure  lay  hid  in  the  cuni- 
mon  wamj  miut  first  be  distingnished,  and 
then  p>nt  togetlier  into  one  whole- 

Ifi  Ihlfl  wmy  il  is  that  wo  form  distiset 
Dotions  eTeii  of  the  objects  of  sense  ;  but 
this  process  of  analyais  and  GomposUion,  by 
habit,  becomea  ao  easy,  and  in  performed 
ao  readily,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  it, 
and  to  impute  the  distinct  notion  we  I\ave 
fennfid  of  the  object  to  the  senses  alone  ; 
and  this  nve  are  the  more  prooe  to  do 
because,  wben  once  we  have  dtHtingtiished 
Ihe  senaible  qualities  of  the  object  frotu 
one  another^  the  sense  givea  testimony  to 
each  of  them. 

You  perceive,  for  instance^  an  object 
white,  round,  and  a  foot  in  diameter-  I 
grant  that  you  perceive  all  these  attributes 
of  the  object  by  sense ;  but,  if  you  had  not 
been  able  to  distinguish  the  colour  from 
the  figure,  and  buth  from  the  mugnitudc, 
jxmr  senses  would  only  have  given  you  one 
tiamplex^  and  confused  noition  of  all  these 
laingied  together. 

A  man  who  is  able  to  say  with  under- 
standing, or  to  dotcrmino  in  his  own  mind, 
that  this  object  b  white,  nmst  have  dislin- 

fuished  wbileneoB   from  othc'r  attributes, 
f  he  hA«  not  tnade  this  disiiiiction,  he  does 
not  undeirstond  what  he  says.     1^12) 
Suppose  a  cube  of  brass  to  be  presented 
{ the  same  time  to  n  child  of  a  year  old 
[.Slid  to  a  man.     The  regularity  of  the  fijpire 
I  wlU  attract  the  attention  of  both.     Ootb 
^have  ttte  senses  of  sight  and  of  touch  in 
I  #qnal  per^Bctum ;   fLod,   therefore,  if  any- 
*lhiOf  be  discovered  in   Uiis  object  by  the 
man,  which  csuinot  \m  discovered  by  the 
child.  It  must  be  Qmiag^  not  to  the  senses^ 


but  to  some  other  faculty  which  tbc  ^lld 
has  not  jsi  attained, 

Pirtt,  thea,  the  man  csxi  eaaily  1 
guish  the  body  from  the  surface 
termliiatefi  it ;  this  the  child  cannot  Ai^ 
Secmdl^^  The  man  can  perceive  thai  llii 
BuHace  is  made  up  of  mjL  phtnes  of  the  i 
figure  and   maguilude ;    the  child  canna 
discover  thi^      TAinf/y,  The  man  pereeiv 
thai  each  ot  these  planes  has  four  eqn 
sides  and  four  equal  angles ;  and  thai  I ' 
opposite  sidfis  of  each  plane  and  the  1 
site  planes  are  parolleh 

It  will  surely  be  allowetl,  that  a  man 
ordinary  judgment  may  ohe^rve  all  this  j 
a  cube  which  he  makes  an  object  of  1 
templation,  and  takes  time  to 
that  he  nmy  give  the  name  nf  a  sqom  1 
a  plane  terminated  by  four  equal  aides  1 
four  equal  angles ^  and  the  nime  of  a  eub 
to  a  solid  terminated  by  six  equal  sq^taar 
all  this  is  nothing  else  but  snalvjaioft 
figure  of  the  object  praseuted  to  fiia  1 
itito  its  simpleat  elements,  and  again 
poutiding  it  or  those  elements. 

By  this  analysis  and  composition  twp 
eflects  are  prod uccdL  Fir/ti,  From  the  oisi 
complex  object  which  his  senses  presented^ 
though  one  of  thu  most  simple  the  iensM 
csn  preeeut^  he  educes  many  simple  i 
I  distinct  notions  of  right  linei^  angles,  [ ' 
surface,  solids  equality,  pamlleUsni ;  notion 
which  the  child  has  not  yet  faeultieB  to 
attain.  Set^ondfy^  When  he  eonsidefs  tike 
cube  OS  eumpoundeil  of  th^e  elements  pnt 
together  in  a  certain  order,  he  hns  theui 
and  not  before,  a  distinct  and  leientii^c 
notion  of  a  cube.  The  child  neither  con- 
ceives those  elements,  nor  in  what  order 
they  must  be  put  togetliOT  in  order  to  ma^ 
a  cube;  and,  therefore,  has  no  occunite 
notion  of  a  cube  which  can  make  it  a  tub* 
jec  t  of  reasoni  ng.     [^13] 

Whence  I  think  we  may  conclude^  that 
the  notion  which  wo  have  from  tlie  senses 
alone,  even  of  tlie  simplest  objects  of  sense, 
is  tndiNtmct  and  Incapable  of  being  either 
described  or  reasoned  upon^  until  it  is  ana« 
lysed  into  Its  simple  elexnente,  und  con* 
sidered  as  compounded  of  thoas  elementa. 

If  we  should  apply  this  reaamiing  to  mart 
complex  objocta  of  seuae,  the  eonellHioii 
would  be  still  mote  erident.  A  dog  may  bo 
taught  tfJ  turn  a  jack,  but  he  can  never  be 
taught  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of  a  jack^ 
He  sees  every  part  as  well  as  a  nnin  ;  bnt 
the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  ajiother 
and  t*j  the  whole,  he  has  not  judgment  to 
comprehend. 

A  distinct  notion  of  an  object,  CTen  of 
sense,  is  never  got  in  an  instant ;  but  the 
sense  ^H?rfomis  itso^ce  in  an  instant*  Time 
is  not  required  to  see  it  better^  but  to  analyse 
it,  to  distinguish  the  difierent  parts,  and  their 
f^atien  to  one  another  and  to  the  whcde^ 
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Henoa  it  is  llint^  ^liefli  laiy  vehemeDt 
paasion  Qf  efiiotioo  binders  t}i€  cool  applica- 
iion  nf  j|udgxn<i[it|  we  g^^t  na  distinct  DotiOQ 
ol'  ■)!)  object,,  oven  though  the  seiiae  be  iong 
Erected  l<i  it*  A  man  whi>  U  put  into  a 
fwnic,  by  tltlukifig  h«  Aees  a  gho^st,  m&y 
BtftTd  at  it  long  without  having  any  distitiet 
notion  of  it ;  it  ift  Jhifi  understaading^  and 
not  biA  Bcnee;  that  ia  disturbed  by  his  horror 
If  lie  ean  lay  thpt  nfudc,  judgment  immedi- 
ately enters^  upon  )t»  otiioe,  and  examines 
tlie  leiii^th  tmd  breadth^  the  colour,  and 
figyre,  And  di»ianc4*  of  the  objeeL  Of  these^ 
while  his  panic  lasted,,  he  had  no  dbtinet 
notion,  though  hia  eyeg-  were  open  all  the 


When  tlw  eym  of  sense  m  open,  but  that 
of  judlffnieflt  abut  by  a  panic,  or  any  Tiolerit 
flmolkMI  thai  eiigrossea  the  mind^  we  ^e 
thi^glCOtifllsodiyf  and  probably  tnuah  in  the 
•tma  mttmior  that  brutt?>«  and  perfect  idiota 
dOi«  Mid  ififaliis  heforo  the  use  of  judgment. 

[aU] 

There  are,  thep0fop6,motbii8  of  the  obji?eU 
of  ienae  which  ure  gf^ae  and  indistinct,  aod 
there  are  others  tbai  afedklinct  and  getentt* 
fi<u  Th  e  fiirtnc  r  may  be  got  from  the  eeniiea 
alone,  but  the  Latter  cannot  b« obtained  with- 
out some  degree  of  judgment. 

The  clear  and  aocurate  notions  which 
geometry  present4»  to  im  of  a  point,  a  ri^ht 
Oner  an  angle,  a  aqunre^  a  circle^  of  rutifm 
dlract  and  inverBo,  and  othera  of  that  kind, 
can  find  no  admittance  into  a  mind  that  has 
IHII  Domo  degree  of  judgment.  They  aro 
not  proiierly  ideaa  of  the  aensea,  nor  are 
they  got  by  compounding  ideas  of  the 
HcjKiea,  but  by  anaJyemg  the  ideas  or  no- 
tions we  get  by  the  eeaaea  into  llieir  simpl^t 
ebmentflj  and  again  eomhining  tbese  ele^ 
in^nta  into  various  aeeurnie  and  elegant 
forma,  wliich  the  aeusee  never  did  nor  can 
exhibits 

Had  Mr  Hume  attended  duly  to  thb^  it 
ought  to  have  prevented  a  very  bold  attempt, 
which  he  has  prosecuted  t!j  rough  fourteen 
pages  of  his  *^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature/' 
le  prove  thut  geometry  is  founded  upon  ideas 
that  are  not  eaaet,  and  axiotna  that  are  not 
preeiifily  true. 

A  mathematician  might  be  tempted  to 
think  that  the  man  who  aeriously  uader. 
tttkea  thm  haa  no  great  acquaintance  with 
geometry;  but  I  apprehend  it  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  another  cause,  to  a  ^eml  for  hie  own 
ay  stem.  We  see  that  even  men  of  getuua 
may  be  drawn  bto  strange  paradoxes,  by 
AB  attachment  io  a  favourite  idol  of  the 
understandings  when  it  demands  so  costly  a 
aactifice. 

We  Froteetante  tiiink  that  the  deT«>teea 
of  the  Roman  Cbnrch  pay  no  Bmall  tribute 
to  lier  auLliority  when  they  renounce  their 
five  Bellies  in  obedience  to  her  decrees^  Mr 
Hiime*s  devotion  to  hia  ayatem  earnea  him 


eye  a  to  tmsnpleupon  matiiemAtical  domoi:i- 
stration.     L>^l&] 

The  fundamental  article  of  hb  syat^a 
are,  that  all  tlie  perceptions  of  the  bunj^Q 
miDd  are  either  impress  bna  or  ideajf^,  and 
that  ideas  ore  only  faint  copies  of  iniprei- 
filenai  The  idea  of  a  right  Unei  therefore,  ia 
only  a  faint  copy  of  aome  line  that  haa  been 
t>een«  or  felt  by  touch  i  and  the  faint  copy 
cannot  be  more  perfect  than  the  original* 
Now  of  such  right  ILnes,  it  ia  evident  ihat 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  not  precisely 
true  ;  for  two  lines  tluit  are  straight  to  our 
aight  or  touch  may  include  a  ipace,  or  tliey 
may  meet  in  more  points  than  one.  ir» 
therefot^,  we  cannot  form  any  notion  of  a 
atiiaight  line  more  aecurnte  than  that  wiiich 
we  have  from  the  senses  of  eight  and  touch, 
geometry  hae  no  solid  f»>wndation.  If,  on 
the  otlier  hand}  the  geotnetrical  axioma  are 
preeiaely  true,  the  idea  of  a  right  line  hi  not 
etjpied  from  any  impns&ion  of  Hight  or  touchj 
but  must  have  a  different  origin  and  ft  mofe 
perfect  Btaudard, 

As  the  geometrician,  by  reflecting  only 
upon  the  extension  and  %uTe  of  matter, 
forme  a  eet  of  ni^tion«  more  accurate  and 
teieiHifie  titan  itny  which  the  senaef^  exhi* 
bit,  so  \he  natural  philosopher,  rejecting 
upon  other  attribntes  of  matter,  forms 
another  eet^  suchssthojk«  of  density^  quan- 
tity of  matter,  velocity,  momentum,  fiuidlty, 
eliisticity»  centres  of  gravity,  and  of  Ofecllla- 
tion.  These  notions  are  accnntte  and 
icientific ;  but  they  cannot  ^nter  into  a 
mind  tlmt  bos  not  somo  degree  of  judg- 
ment, nor  can  we  make  them  intelligible  lo 
children,  until  they  have  sonic  ripeness  of 
undetBtanding, 

In  navigation,  tlie  notions  of  latitude^ 
longitude,  eourfiCf  Ice^aj^  cannot  be  made 
lutelligihle  to  children ;  snd  so  it  is  wttb 
regard  to  the  lernis  of  every  B^-ienoe,  And 
of  ^very  art  about  which  we  can  rfftsoni* 
They  have  had  their  five  sensei  as  perf^ 
ae  men  for  years  before  they  are  capable 
of  distingubbing,  ooiBpuring,  and  percciv« 
ing  the  re  ration*  of  things,  «o  aa  to  be  able 
to  form  such  notions.  They  acquire  the 
intellectual  powers  by  a  filow  progre&s,  and 
by  imperceptibb  degrees  i  and  by  means 
of  them,  learn  to  form  distinct  and  accurate 
notiona  of  things,  which  the  senses  could 
nerer  have  unparted^     [516] 

Having  amd  ao  much  of  the  notions  we 
get  from  the  senses  alone  of  the  objects  of 
sense,  let  us  next  consider  what  netiona  we 
can  Ivave  from  conaciouaneA  alone  of  Pts 
operations  of  our  minds. 

Mr  Locke  very  properly  call*  eonsdowa- 
neea  an  internal  sense.  It  |ives  tha  lika 
immediate  knowledge  of  tbtDgi  in  the  mind — 
that  la,  of  our  own  thoogbls  and  feelingji — 
as  the  Bences  give  tia  of  things  eateifia]* 
I'here  ia  tfaia  dilTer«neeH,  however,  tha£  an 
2t£2 
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eattemal  object  maj  he  at  rest,  and  the 
aoDoe  mivy  bo  employed  nbout  !t  for  eome 
time.  But  the  object*  of  consclouBnci&a 
are  never  at  rest :  the  streaui  of  thought 
flows  like  a  rJver,  without  sttipping  a  tno* 
ment ;  the  whole  tmiii  of  thought  paasea  in 
ati<x:fisaioii  under  the  eye  of  consciotisneas, 
which  ia  iilway»  employed  about  the  proscnt. 
But  in  it  coiisciousne^a  that  atjalyses  com- 
plex operations,  distinguishes  their  diHereni 
ingpedieritSj  and  corabinea  them  in  distinct 
parcels  u  tidet  general  names  ?  This  sn  rely 
is  not  the  work  of  conieioupfiesa,  nor  cao  it 
be  performed  without  reflectlotij"  recoUect- 
iag  and  judging  of  what  we  were  eons^^iona 
of,  an  J  distinctly  remember.  This  reflec- 
tion does  not  appear  In  children*  Of  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind^  it  fieems  to  be  of 
the  latest  growth,  whereas  conHcioosness  Is 
coeval  with  the  earliest, t 

Consciousness,  being  a  kind  of  internal 
seuBfii  can  po  more  give  us  distinct  and 
accurate  notions  of  tbo  operations  of  our 
mindt^,  than  the  e?cternal  senses  can  give 
of  external  objects.  Reflection  upon  the 
Opera tiona  of  our  minds  is  the  same  kind  of 
operation  with  that  by  winch  we  form  dis- 
tinct notions  of  external  objects.  They 
differ  not  in  their  nature,  but  in  this  on!y, 
that  one  is  employed  about  external,  and 
the  Other  about  internal  objects  ;  and  b^^th 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  caJled  reflec- 
tion.    [517] 

Mr  Locke  has  restricted  the  word  reflec- 


*  See  *hove,  p.  i  *f ,  »>  note  •.— H. 

t  S^^e  nbiivi?,  p,  a3S),  bi— ^Aas  comiUry  ofthh1&  lnith» 
Mr  ^rtwari  market  the  folliMriiKK  otk^crvAtioM,  hi 
*hith  he  tt  lup^^jiicd  by  evrfy  eorniielcnt  nythoniy 
\n  vii\j€ni\nn.  Th<?  iwct  ponhr ru  uiikvt^nlfici  Iibvu 
lor  J  «iTih[lr^^n  thcmfplvr*  from  tho  rt^)r'>a£li  of 
nliiHnii  Phytic*  J.-vst  In  I  Mr  cuttic\iUim  of  trt*.  Tii 
that  oj'  F-i^ilniiurjith,  no  omJcT  ii  prf^ribui]  but  In  St 
Anilrvw'aRnd  Gfa^K'hw,  the  clui  oTPrijim  ttiti  ttnndi 
aHef  I  ho**  of  .U^'nUl  Ftiil^-wnri'bjr.  I  hti  absurdity  \i, 
it  u  Eo  be  oh-crVfii,  Altu^cyih^r  of  >  Tnudc-rti  iiittcu 
rii|rH[7t)  For,  when  our  iicottt«h  untTrriitin  wcte 
iDuiidAJ.  and  Jflflg  inifr,  the  phUdiciphir  <;(f  inind  wm 
tAM^Itt  bt  the  P'rofbuoTof  Fh)rg|»»  **  I  Atppreheiii^/' 
■a}/»  Mr  Stewart,  '*  thac  thu  itudy  of  the  mind,  should 
form  tut  iMf  brunrh  of  tht*  oi!ucai.t<in  of  ywiih  i  an 
otiifT  which  nature  her^lf  tt^ctiai  to  |>i)(n|  out^  tty 
wfint  I  hflV<*  alrejidy  reniHTlL{>d  w\tU  TCifi*ct  to  the 
iletH>fi^mt'at  ftf  our  furultirt.  Atxet  the  urniep. 
itjini{iii|[  in  wirh  <tnred  with  pmilciHar  fdcfi,  juuj 
ha«  tM'pn  cfirnvfrsain  wuh  paiUcu^nr  Kheniifle  puf- 
suilA,  It  «ill  be  fii*t3]pd  to  ^iHH^uUte  eoutrrriirijt  iib 
»mn  iHJw^n  with  aditiltonat  iuIvai  inftet  aiad  wklk  run 
no  hoard  in  iniitiiglng  eoo  Ikr  in  ^uch  inquirtei. 
KoCbttiji  CAti  Ijp  tfinr*  abiurd*  on  ihJK  u  wirli  u  on 
tannj  01  her  mi.>counT«t  than  the  eiifiimcpo  prnctlcc 
whirh  it  latl^awed  In  our  unirer»itiBi,^ln  lomefinly,] 
orbcrlnniog  a  ci>ur*eof  philMufibk^al  ^ducMtion  with 
the  tiudy  ot  Lojiic  If  thkiordfr  wet?  completely  re* 
vetied;  mill  if  the  »^urtf  of  iconic  were  iK-l.tyeil  tiH 
iflw  the  in i lid  of  -htf  itudent  wu  wdl  i(or«d  ^iih 
particuUr  fuel  a  In  pnytic*,  tn  Chrmiirry^  Ln  Natural 
k'-d  CUil  Hutoryj,  |iii  afenliun  mt|;ht  be  led  with 
the  mmt  rniporiant  adrantaie,  and  withnul:  any  dnn- 
fK'r  111  hl'%  pivi  er  nr  ob<-ervaiion|,  to  an  ei^awlniitimi 
of  hii  owo  facuHlc»,  t#hijfh,  boikdei  opcntiif  to  him 
Ji  hev  And  plfAiioji  ^eldf>rtpecui«t|iin,  ^wi^tiKl  enxit'le 
liitn  t{j  form  an  efilmaie  nf  hii  i  wii  |Hiw?tii.  ot  the 
ncquiiitionn  he  hut  RiAde*  isf  the  hahiti  he  h«j  formed, 
flnd  of  the  farther  ImjiroveiDtnti  of  which  bii  mmd 
it  iatcepUbl«,''~U' 


tion  to  that  which  ia  employed  about  tho 
operations  of  our  minds,  without  any 
authority^  tks  I  think^  from  custom ,  the 
arbiter  of  language,  For^  surely,  1  may 
reflect  upon  what  I  have  seen  or  heardn^  as 
well  as  upon  what  I  have  thoughts*  The 
word,  in  ita  proi>er  atid  eommon  meaning, 
is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense, 
and  to  objects  of  consciousnes&t  He  has 
likewise  confontided  reflection  with  (!on- 
BCtousrte^^  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  they  are  difl'erent  powers,  and 
appear  at  '^ery  diflerent  periods  of  life' 4^ 

If  that  eminent  philosopher  had  been 
aware  of  these  raietiikes  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  reflect io it,  he  would,  I  think, 
have  seen  thatj  as  it  is  by  reflection  upon 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  that  wa 
can  form  any  drntioct  and  aceurate  notions 
of  them,  and  not  by  eonHcifiusnesa  without 
reflection,  so  it  is  by  reflection  upon  the 
objects  of  Benscj  and  not  by  the  senses 
without  rcfleetion,  ihat  we  catj  form  diis- 
lEnet  notions  of  them*  Reflection  upon  any- 
thing, whether  external  or  tnteraal,  makes 
it  an  object  of  our  mtellectual  powera,  by 
which  we  survey  it  ou  all  sides,  and  form 
such  judgmetita  about  it  as  appear  to  bo 
ju»t  and  true. 

I  proposedj  in  the  third  plne^^,  to  consi* 
dor  our  notions  of  the  relations  of  things ; 
and  here  I  think,  that,  withoat  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  have  any  notion  of  reka- 
tions. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  get  the 
notion  of  relationfii  The  iirst  is,  by  conv- 
paring  the  rehited  ohjects,  when  we  have 
befyr«  had  the  conception  of  both.  By  this 
comparison,  we  perceive  the  relation,  either 
immediately^  or  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 
Tliat  my  foot  is  longer  than  my  finger,  1 
perceive  immediately;  and  that  three  ia 
the  half  of  six*  This  immediate  perception 
IS  immeduite  and  intuitive  judgment.  That 
the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
are  eqnal,  I  perceive  by  a  proee^s  of  reason* 
in^,  in  which  it  will  be  acknowledged  ther^ 
is  judgment. 

Another  way  in  which  we  get  the  notion 
of  relations  (which  acems  not  to  have  occur- 
red tn  Mr  Locke)  is^  when,  by  attention  to 
one  of  the  nflated  objects,  we  perceive  or 
judge  that  it  mtist,  fixim  its  nature,  have  a 
certain  relation  to  something  else,  whieh 
before,  perhaps,  we  never  tliought  of ;  a&d 
(hn»  our  attention  to  one  of  the  related  ob^ 


m  Sre  nciic  ber&re  iMt,  i,rvd  note  at  p.  347^h,— H. 

t  Wr  J^te*ait  makift  «  eurioui  mn^tatniieiit  of  iha 
mc^ninjc  aUxi'htd  by  Rrid  to  the  word  He  Reel  ton.  It 
thii  pH^i^gr  Arvd  ntheri  are  tjikt-ci  Into  mecoonL— 9e« 
/;im/w/<*  r  p  \<^\  note  t.— H. 

t  Cor^Kimune^i  atid  Keflection  cannot  be  jna,lyaed 
i nio  d i Iferet; I  i,k>w eri.  Refl Lction  U  im I  jr^  i n  1  ^Dcke'i 
metniri  flf  the  word,  (and  thst  |»  the  more  cur rect,) 
CiitiNrjciUincH* concentrated  by  an  acini  >^'ill  on  tlit 
pbeiioiufna  at  micid^^i.  &,  lntern&l  Atceistion  ;  Ln 
llcidS  what  it  Lt  but  AUentkHi  In  gfnetal  I— H, 
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je«i»  produces  the  nation  of  »  Cfhrratate^  and 
of  a.  c^rt&In  i^klion  between  them,  [518] 
Tliua,  when  I  Aliend  to  colour^  ^gui*®t 
weight,  I  cnnnot  help  judghig  theae  to  be 
qualkiea  which  cannot  exbt  without  &  sub- 
ject ;  %\isX  is,  BometUing;  which  is  colotifed, 
iiguredi  liETHvy,  If  J  had  not  perceived  Bucti 
thing;8  to  be  cjuahtieS]  I  should  never  hiive 
Ii4*l  tiny  u-jtij*M  oi  their  Hubject,  or  of  their 

Bj  iLttendtag  to  the  openttloos  of  thhik- 
lijgf  mcnior)'^  reuiontug,  we  fierceive  or 
judge  Uuit  tbere  muftt  be  something  whiub 
thinks,  remcnibars,  and  fet^toOB^  which  we 
Cft]!  the  mind,  ^Vbcn  wo  attend  to  any 
cluuige  ibiit  happens  in  Nature^  judgment 
iufoms  us  that  tiiere  mu^^t  be  &  cnu^  of 
thia  cluuige,  whidi  liad  power  lo  produce 
U;  &ad  thus  we  get  tbe  notlona  ojf  CAmt^t 
nnd  ^tfct.  Mid  of  the  rektIoD  between 
tli^m*  When  we  attend  to  body,  we  per- 
vxive  thftt  It  ciinuoi  eKi«t  witliout  Apace; 
hcnee  we  get  the  notioQ  of  epaeOj  (which  m 
iicitlmr  an  ohjevt  of  aeuee  »or  of  oonacious< 
ne&6,)  and  of  the  relation  which  bodies 
h^iikve  to  a  cerUkin  portion  of  unlniiited  spoce^ 
lu  their  pbcD. 

I  ikpprtsbeudi  therefore,  that  all  our  no- 
tions of  fetation^  may  more  properly  be 
aaeribcd  to  judgment  as  ilielr  aonroe  and 
oqgtiij  thm  tu  any  other  power  of  tbe 
mind^  We  nitist  firflt  perceive  rektiona 
by  onr  judgment,  before  we  can  ooneeiTe 
them  wit  bout  jndginj;  of  them;  at  we  must 
firat  pereeive  colonr»  by  algbt,  before  we 
ciu  e!4^nceive  them  without  seeing  then).  I 
think  Mr  Locke,  when  ho  eomea  to  apeak 
of  Ibe  ideas  of  reUtions^  doea  not  ioy  that 
thi-y  are  ideas  of  aeiysation  or  rcDectlon, 
but  ouly  that  they  terminate  in,  and  are 
ct^ucenied  about,  ide^ka  of  eensation  of  ri:^- 
Heetiim.    [519] 

TJie  Tiotioni  of  unity  and  number  are  so 
abstruet,  thitt  it  k  [mp<]«^ible  they  should 
enter  into  Uie  mind  until  it  has  aome  degree 
of  jndgtnent  We  Bee  with  what  difficnlty^ 
and  how  slowly,  cbiidren  leom  to  use^  with 
underBtanding,  tbe  namea  even  of  jsmali 
nmnberB;,  and  how  they  exuf  t  in  this  acqui> 
ajtion  when  they  Imve  attained  it  Every 
number  ia  conceived  by  tbe  relation  which 
It  beare  to  unity,  or  to  known  combtnationa 
of  umta;  and  upon  that  aocoaut,  aa  well 
m  en  account  of  Ita  abstract  nature,  all 
distinct  notions  of  it  require  some  degree 
of  judgment 

In  ita  proper  place,  I  hhall  have  occasion 
to  shew  that  Judgment  ia  an  ingredient  in 
all  determlnationB  of  tjiBte.  in  all  moral 
deeerminatioufi)  and  in  many  of  onr  pos- 
aiona  and  affections^  So  that  this  opera- 
tioii,  after  we  come  to  have  any  e^erctse  of 
judgmenl,  mixes  with  most  of  the  opemtiona 
of  our  mlnd^and,  In  analyitingthem,  cannot 
ne  r>verlo<»ked  vvlthont  confusion  and  error* 
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Tub  word  «»wr,  in  common  lan^age^ 
eeeniato  have  adifi'ercint  meauiiif;  fr^tu  that 
whieb  it  hss  in  the  writings  of  phiIos4>phera  i 
and  those  different  meanings  ore  a|jt  to  bo 
confounded,  and  looceoaion  embarrassment 
and  erron 

Not  to  go  back  to  ancient  philosophy  upon 
this  point,  inodet'n  philuivophera  consider 
i^enae  a»  a  jHtwer  that  hoM  UQUilngto  do  with 
j  udgment.  Sense  they  consider  a^  the  {xi  wer 
by  which  we  receive  certain  ideas  or  iiiv* 
pressions  from  objects ;  and  judgment  as 
the  ^xiwef  by  which  wo  compare  tboie 
ideoflj  and  pcrceiTe  their  ne<?esBary  agree* 
menta  and  diiagrvemen  tn.  [  b2^  ] 
,  The  external  aensei  give  ua  the  idea  of 
eqluuf^  figure,  sound,  and  other  (|uahtif«of 
body^  primary  or  secondary.  Mr  Locke 
gave  tbe  name  of  an  inlemal  sense  to  eon- 
seiom^ness,  because  by  It  wc  have  the  Ideas 
of  theugbt,  memory^  reasoning,  aitd  other 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  Dr  Hutche- 
son  uf  Glaftgowj  conceiving  that  we  have 
lample  and  original  ideas  wbicli  cannot  bo 
imputed  either  to  the  eitEemal  seusee  or  tn 
conficionsues%  introduce  other  internal 
sen^^ ;  such  a«  the  sense  of  harmony,  the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  moml  eense* 
Ancient  phil*>itf>phcrs  al«o  spake  of  internal 
senses,  of  which  menmry  was  iiccotmted  one. 

But  all  thetffi  senfiofl,  whether  ex  tern  til  of 
iaternal,  have  been  represented  by  pbiio- 
saphers  an  the  jneani  of  fUniishinif  our 
mmda  with  ideaa^  without  in  eluding  any 
kind  of  judgment  Dr  Hutehe&on  oetlnea 
a  sense  to  be  a  detenntufltion  uf  the  mind 
to  receive  any  idea  from  the  presence  of  an 
object  indef>eQdent  on  our  wilL 

*^  By  this  term  (sense)  pbiloiiiophefaj  in 
general,  bave  denoniinated  those  faeuitieg 
in  consequence  of  which  we  are  liable  to 
feelings  retativc  to  ourselves  onlVf  and  from 
which  they  have  not  pretended  to  draw  any 
concluaions  coneeroing  the  nature  of  things; 
whereas  truth  b  not  relative,  hut  absolute 
and  real — (Dr  Priest !v*6  "  Eatauj [nation  of 
Dr  Rcid,"  &e,,  p.  123") 

On  tlie  contrary,  in  coTnmon  longnage, 
seme  always  iniplie«  judgment.  A  nniti  of 
sense  is  a  man  of  judgment.  Good  ^u»e 
ia  good  judgment  NouBeufie  is  what  la 
eviden  tJy  con  t  rary  to  right  j  u  rjgmen t  Con>  - 
monsenise  m  thnt  degre*^  of  jud;jfmi?nt  whirh 
is  common  to  men  with  whom  We  can  eon- 
verse  iMid  transact  budijeas. 

Seeing  and  bearing,  iiy  pbiloaophers,  nro 
called  sondes,  because  we  hate   ideas  by 
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tbeiD  1  by  the  vulgar  thty  mc  calM  setisesj 
h&mv^  we  judg^  by  them.  We  judge  uf 
cobura  bj  the  eye ;  of  soimda  b)*  the  e^r ; 
of  beautj^  &iid  deformity  by  t&ste  ;  af  Hghl 
lUifl  wroDg  in  conduct,  by  ouf  monl  fien/se 
or  cenficieuce.     E^^l] 

Sometime  phltoeopbarft}  wb^  represent 
it  OS  the  BoIe  province  of  tenie  to  fumiah 
us  with  ideafi^  fall  unii wares  into  the  popa- 
lar  opLabn  that  tUey  are  judfing  faculties. 
Thus  Locket,  Book  IV.  chap.  2  :— ''  And  of 
thia,  (that  the  f|iiatity  or  accident  of  colour 
dolh  really  exist j  and  hath  a  being  witliout 
mCj)  the  greatest  assu  ranee  I  can  p08»lt>ly 
h&Te,  and  to  wliicli  my  forutties  can  attain, 
ia  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are  the 
proper  and  »ole  jodgcs  of  thk  thing." 

This  popular  meaning  of  the  word  sense 
ia  not  peculiar  to  the  Eng)bh  language. 
The  corresponding  words  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and,  I  believe, in  all  the  Enropeunlanguagefl, 
have  the  same  lalttadO'  The  I^tin  word» 
wentire^  tenteniia^  ientUt*  tensutj  from  the 
kM  of  whieh  the  English  word  seme  i^ 
borrowed,  eKprew  judgment  or  opmloni  and 
are  applied  itidiirereittly  to  objects  of  ejtter- 
nal  ftense,  of  taste,  of  morals^  and  of  the 
undcr^taodlng. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  assign  the  reason  why 
&  word,  which  is  no  term  of  art,  frhich  b 
familiar  in  eomtnon  converBation,  should 
have  ao  different  a  mcarning  in  philosophieal 
wriimgs.  I  ahall  only  observe,  that  the 
philoeopbical  meaning  cor  reffponda  perfectly 
Willi  the  account  which  Mr  Locke  aud  other 
modern  philustijiheri*  give  of  judgment-  For, 
if  the  flijle  pruvince  of  the  fienses,  external 
and  mternal,  be  to  furniiJi  the  tnind  with 
the  ideafl  ahout  which  we  judge  and  reason, 
it  seems  t<i  be  a  natural  crtuseqiiencc,  that 
the  sole  province  of  judgment  nhould  be  to 
compare  thoec  iden^,  and  to  ^wrceive  their 
neeewary  rdations. 

The^}  two  opinions  Beem  to  he  so  eoii* 
neeted,  that  one  may  have  been  the  eauie 
of  the  other.  I  apprehend,  however,  that, 
if  both  be  trwe,  there  Li  no  rootn  left  for  aiiy 
knowledge  or  judgment,  either  of  the  real 
cjiistenoe  of  ciiiitiugeut  things  or  of  llieir 
©antitigBnt  relntluns- 

To  return  to  the  popular  tneaning  of  the 
word  wnso,  1  bftlieve  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  find  gw^d  uuthon  who  never 
uae  it  la  that  meaning,  thun  to  Sod  8u«h 
air  do.     [5^21 

Wo  may  take  Mr  Popo  as  good  anthority 
for  the  nieauijig  of  im  EtigHah  word*  He 
UBca  it  often,  and,  in  hi«*'Epiat1e  to  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,**  bia  made  a  little  de- 
ecatit  upon  it« 


*  Whitt  itoo  Kviitt  mean  f  U  U  an  «rriltiiii,  or 
d(»  he  rt fer  ta  iwwd),  met  oiilf .  I  Iwllcvt,  emdof^d 
!>f  anem^  ami  i^tftfM^  ^  Nflf**u*  Mwwllui,  *i 
"  qH«  *ei^rfwntuTf'''H* 


••  on  h*vp  jou  h,i(rt#d  Iff  your  l3fwi|i«r  ^tr, 
A  reft4in  Uulii.  which.  mfkHf  but  ido  4cai'  i 
Scifnethtiiji  there  ii  more  BeedfyE  ihrnci  eupvnse. 

Good  leiue,  titnich  dM;  u  the  #;'i' 

Anil,  thoui!^  nDJcieucc^  ftirli^  w  n  - 

A  Itgbi  mineh  In  jourK^fyou  tntin 

Jtmm  and  Le  Hotrt  hire  ft  oof  to  gtvc  "^ 

Thia  inward  light  or  eense  is  glv«n  hf 
heaven  to  diHerent  persons  in  different  di^ 
greea.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  it  whieli 
is  necessary  to  our  betng  subjects  of  law  and 
government,  capable  of  managing  our  ovti 
affairs,  and  answerable  for  our  ootiduci 
towarda  others  :  this  is  called  cotDmon 
»cnse,  because  it  is  eominon  to  all  men  with 
whom  we  can  tFansaet  bufiineasy  or  eaU  to 
account  for  their  conduct. 

The  laws  of  all  cmlised  na^ni  dlfltli»« 
piish  those  who  haTC  thia  gift  of  heaveii, 
from  those  who  have  it  not.  The  last  ma/ 
have  rights  which  ought  not  to  be  violated^ 
but,  having  no  nndcrstanJing  in  themselves 
to  direct  their  actions,  the  laws  appoint  them 
to  be  guiiJeil  by  the  understanding  of  othersL 
It  b  &m\y  discerned  by  its  eSecta  in  men*^ 
actroni^  in  their  upceches,  and  ev^n  in  theit 
looks ;  and  when  it  is  made  a  question 
whether  ik  tnaii  has  this  natural  gift  or  not^ 
a  j  ndge  or  a  jury,  upon  a  short  conreraaiioa 
with  him^  ean,  for  the  niost  part,  detefmian 
the  question  with  great  aaiiuranoe^ 

The  same  degree  of  understanding  whieTl 
makeA  a  roan  capable  of  acting  with  com- 
roou  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life,  makes 
him  capable  of  discovering  what  is  true  and 
wlmt  is  falee  In  TOattera  that  are  self^vident, 
and  which  he  distinctly  apprehends,    t-SS^J 

All  knowledge,  and  all  science,  must  km 
built  upon  prinetplea  that  are  telf-evident  i 
and  of  such  principles  every  man  who  has 
common  scnae  is  n  eompclcnt  judge,  wheti 
he  conceives  them  distinctly.  Hence  it  ia, 
that  dbputcs  very  often  terminate  in  an 
appeal  to  common  ficnse. 

While  the  parties  agree  in  the  first  prin» 
eiples  on  which  their  arguments  are  ground- 
ed, there  is  room  for  reawming  ;  but  when 
one  denies  what  to  the  other  appciiTs  toci 
evident  to  need  or  to  admit  of  proof,  ra- 
soning  seetns  to  be  at  an  end ;  an  apfical  la 
made  to  common  sense,  and  each  party  is 
left  to  enjoy  his  own  opinionp 

There  secma  to  he  no  remedy  for  thli, 
nor  any  way  left  to  discuss  such  sppcaliy 
unless  the  decisions  of  common  sense  ma 
he  brought  into  a  code  in  which  all  r«ftson* 
able  men  «hail  aeqnio^t'e.  This,  indeed^  if 
it  be  possible,  w-  '      .   '  ■•  ,  ji|,4 

would  supply  a  '  and 

why  should  it  Ihc  .m  ..^i.;  ,.,.i,...^^,.,..  Uiat 
reasonable  men  should  agree  in  things  that 
are  self-evident  ? 

All  that  is  intended  in  this  chapter  is  to 

explaui  the  meaning  of  common  sense,  that 

ii  may  not  be  treated,  as  it  has  been  by 

some,  AS  a  new  principle,  or  as  a  word  witli- 
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out  ftny  meaning.  I  h^ve  endenvoured  to 
sfaew  tWt  seoae,  in  its  mt^t  eotnmon,  &ad 
t]i«r«fbre  ila  most  pi^p^'  meanings  aignif^es 
jtidgmeDtf  thoygli  tihiloeophcrs  ofteii  um  it 
in  an^thei'  mcaaing^  Fram  thU  itis^  uiLtiinLl 
to  tluuk  ili«l  common  t»enee  should  meMi 
oomtaon  judgnvent ;  and  so  it  r^&lly  does, 

Wh&t  the  precise  limits  &re  which  divide 
e«0i(non  judgment  ffom  whAt  is  bevond  it 
Oil  the  one  h&nd,  and  froin  what  ftAa  short 
of  it  on  the  other,  may  he  diflii?Blt  to  de^ 
teniiine  ;  and  men  may  iLgree  iu  the  motut* 
ing  of  tbe  word  who  have  different  c*pmiotiB 
abtiut  tlio^  tiiiiitfl.,  or  who  even  never 
thought  of  tixiuic  them.  Thb  m  as  intel- 
ligibie  Ui,  that  ali  Englbhmenahould  mean 
the  eune  thing  by  the  county  of  Tork^ 
thongh  perhapfl  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
them  can  point  oni  lu  precise  ttmita.   [524] 

lAdeedj  it  aeema  to  me,  that  cornmon 
Wtatt  ia  as  iinanibigiioiie  a  word  and  oa  well 
undtntood  as  tho  county  of  York.  We 
Und  it  in  innumerable  plaoes  in  good  writers ; 
we  hi.'aF  it  on  InnQmeimble  occasions  in  con- 
versation ;  andf  wa  far  a^  I  am  able  to  judge. 
Hi  way  H  in  the  eanie  moaning.  And  thia  Is 
probably  the  reason  why  it  is  ao  seldom 
defined  or  explained, 

Dr  Johnson,  in  the  authorities  he  givet^ 
to  eliew  that  the  word  $eTne  signlfiea  under^ 
standing,  soundness  of  facuhie«,  strength  of 
aatural  reason,  quotes  Dr  Benttey  for  what 
DUgr  be  eaJled  a  defxnLtion  of  commort  sense, 
though  probably  not  intended  for  that  pur- 
tKwe,  but  mentioned  accidentally  i  *^  Gcjd 
liath  endowed  mankind  with  power  and 
abilities,  which  we  call  natural  light  and 
reason,  and  common  sense." 

It  is  true  that  common  aen^e  is  a  popular 
and  not  a  scholastic  word ;  and  by  most  cd 
those  who  have  treated  systematically  of 
the  powers  of  the  underBtandingf  it  is  only 
occasionally  raentjoncd,  as  it  is  by  cth^r 
writers.  But  I  recollect  two  philueophical 
writers^  who  are  exceptions  to  this  remark. 
One  is  0uffier,  who  treated  largely  of  t^msi' 
mon  flense^  as  a  principle  of  knowtedge^ 
above  fifty  years  ago«  The  other  is  oishop 
Berkeky,  wbOf  I  think,  lin«  laid  as  mnch 
street  upon  common  sense,  in  opiioAitii^n  to 
the  doctrines  of  philu»ophers^  aa  any  philo- 
sopher that  has  come  after  him.  If  the 
rt^er  cbeoscs  to  look  back  to  Essay  1 1, 
chap.  IP,  he  will  he  imtiidied  of  thi%  ham 
the  quotationa  there  made  for  another  pur> 
pme,  which  it  IB  nnneci^^sary  here  to  repeat, 

Men  rarely  ai^^k  what  common  senae  is ; 
because  every  njan  believer  himself  pos- 
eeased  of  it,  and  would  t^e  it  for  an  in i put* 
ation  upon  hi.s  understanding  to  be  thought 
mnacquainted  with  it*  Yet  1  remember 
two  very  eminent  authors  wiio  have  put 
this  qne^tion  ;  and  it  La  not  improper  to  hear 
l^eir sentiments  upon  a  fiubjeeteo  frequently 
mentioned,  and  so  rarely  caoTassed.   (ASS J 


Jt  is  well  known  tliat  Lord  Sliaflesbury 
j^ve  to  one  of  his  TtesatiB«a  the  title  of 
*^  Sensus   Gommujila;   an    Essay  on   ihe 

Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour^  in  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend  ;**  in  which  he  puts  his  friend  in 
mind  of  a  free  conversation  with  some  of 
their  friends  on  the  subjects  of  morality 
and  rehgion.  Amidst  the  dlHerent  opiniona 
started  and  maint4uned  with  great  hfe  n&d, 
ingenuity,  one  or  other  wonldi  every  now  and 
then,  take  the  liberty  to  appeal  to  eommon 
sensct  Every  one  allowed  the  appeal ;  no 
one  would  oflVr  to  ©vll  the  authority  *if  the 
court  in  f^uestion,  till  a  gentlemau  whose 
good  uudcrstanding  was  never  yet  brought 
in  doubt^  desired  the  company,  vety  gravely^ 
that  they  would  tell  him  wlmt  common 
Bcnso  was. 

*'  If,**  said  be,  '*  by  the  word  jenttf,  we 
were  to  uuderetaud  opinion  and  judgment, 
and  by  the  word  commmif  the  generality  or 
any  considerable  part  of  mankind,  it  would 
be  hard  to  dtaeover  where  the  subject  of 
common  sense  could  lie;  for  that  which 
Wiis  ajc;cordiag  to  the  eenae  of  one  part  of 
uij^nklud,  was  against  the  senae  of  another* 
And  If  the  majority  were  to  determine  oom- 
mon  sense,  it  would  change  as  often  as 
men  changed.  Thai  in  religion,  conunoti 
sfiuse  was  aa  bard  In  detemune  as  eaihsUa 
or  0riktido*.  What  to  one  was  abtuidl^j 
to  another  was  demciiL^tratiom 

^Mn  pohey,  if  plain  Brittsh  or  l>ut«h 
sense  were  right,  Turkish  and  French  must 
certainly  be  wrong.  And  as  mere  non-^ 
sense  as  passive  obedi^Oce  seemed,  we 
found  it  to  be  the  oommoii  s«nEeof  a  great 
party  amount  onrselvefl^  a  greater  party 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  part 
of  all  tile  world  beaides.  As  for  morata, 
the  dLflerence  was  still  wider  i  for  even  the 
philosophers  could  never  agree  in  one  and 
the  same  system.  And  some  even  of  our 
most  admired  modem  philosophers  had 
fairly  told  us  tliat  rirtue  and  vice  had  no 
other  law  or  meaisure  tluui  mere  fashion  and 
vogue.'*     [32B] 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  gentlemanV 
epcech,  which^  1  a.pprehendj  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (lerfectly,  and  consains 
ali  thot  has  been  said  or  ean  be  said  aglhlSl 
th<i  authority  of  common  senae,  km  the 
propriety  of  app^la  to  it* 

As  there  is  no  mention  of  any  answer 
immediately  made  to  this  speech,  we  might 
be  apt  to  conclude  that  Uie  nubtc  autiior 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent 
gentleman  whose  speech  he  reriies,  Bm 
th«  contrary  is  manifest,  from  the  title  of 
Semu*  CmnmunU  given  to  his  Essay,  from 
hia  frequejat  use  of  the  word,  and  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Essay, 

Tlie  author  appears  to  have  a  double  in* 
tentiou  in  that  Essay,  corresponding  to  th« 
double  title  prctixed  to  itv     One  inteoftlui 
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tffifTtMj  in  rtitrnMJfiir  acMMg  firlcDds  the 
pMVttt  «n]ifecte>  "  I  caM  rerf  weU  mLp~ 
fote,**  ii^  h%  ^  men  i«^  W  6%|it«d 
Dun  of  Lh«r  ifrite  ;  bat  I  lave  no  apiiRlieii^ 
non  tli«>  fcfadtild  be  bnclied  oai  cf  t2icQi« 
I  ttA  livilly  Imagine  iSttt,  in  n  plewauit 
ftmiv  ^'y  fltKictld  er«r  be  talced  otn  of  tbdbr 
love  for  Boeietf  I  or  reftaooed  out  ef  lnunuiitj 

Tbe  odier  intcs^oii,  nigni&d  bf  tli«lilli! 
JSmmi  Cmmmmbif  k  «nmed  on  bud  in 
kttnd  with  ^M  fiat,  and  m  to  ibrw  tbst 
coanBOP  aenae  knot  no  ^ngpe  and  npcer^o 
n  tiling  as  ii  k  lepteaeBted  to  be  In  the 
aoip^cal  apeeefa  beftm  ledted.  **  I  «i]] 
tiy,**  aava  be,  ^'  what  teeiam  knowledge  or 
aaaudaBce  of  tbuiei  msf  be  reooveied  m 
thai  Teiy  wa^,  (lo  v|t,  of  hunnoar,)  by 
which  aQ  eettaiatjr,  you  thoiigfalt  was  kwt. 

Ho  gives  aoin«  eriiifiigns  npon  the  word 
§at*ut  eommunii  in  JuTenal,  Hoface,  and 
Beneea  ;  and,  after  sbewing,  in  a  jfkoetioua 
wa^  throughDiti  the  teeatiae,  that  the  fun^ 
da^ental  priiiciplee  of  mocalaji  of  politics,  of 
erilidiaiii,  aud  of  e^ciy  biandi  of  kuo^ledge^^ 
are  the  dictates  of  eoauaon  aense,  be  smos 
a^  th«  vltole  in  these  wofds : — ^^  Tliat  some 
taofal  and  philoaophieal  tratha  there  mm 
fto  eridest  in  tb^niielvea  that  it  would  be 
eancr  to  Imagine  half  tnatikind  run  mad, 
and  joined  pfeckelx  in  the  same  apedes  m 
Ml^,  than  lo  admit  anjthiog  sa  tmtli 
whidb  ahould  be  advanced  a^inat  sneb 
ttatuial  knowledfe,  fundamental  reason^ 
aodconunonaenae***  And,  on  taldpg  leaTc, 
lie  adds  :^^^  And  now,  m^  friend,  abouM 
ymi  find  I  bad  mntiilified  m  any  teletabk 
manner^  aeeofding  to  coinmoQ  aenaer  and 
without  ointlug,  i  fihould  be  aatiEfied  with 
my  perfbnnaneev" 

Another  eminent  wtiter  who  baa  pot  the 

ancBtion  what  cmnman  tenfe  k,  i»  Fenelonj 
lie  ffunotu  Arehhksbop  of  Gambrajv 
That  ingenioue  and  ploua  autboi-,  having 
liad  an  earJy  prepoeaeaston  in  lavour  of  the 
Cartesian  pMloaophy,  mode  an  attempt  to 
flitabikh,  on  a  tore  foandatioii,  tlio  nieta^ 
|ibyaicnl  af^gumenta  which  Des  Cartel  IumI 
mveoted  fci  prove  the  being  of  the  Deity. 
For  thk  pnqviB^  be  bi^na  wUh  the  Carte> 
siitn  doubt.  He  prooeeda  to  ftod  out  tfaa 
truth  of  hb  own  eakteniceb  *nd  tJiefi  to  ex- 
amine wherein  the  erideiioa  sod  oertMStj 
of  Ihk  and  other  m€h  pfimMi'  tffvthi  een- 
akted.  Thi%  aecordiii||  to  OitrtMiui  ffiti«' 
eiplea,  he  i^aoea  in  the  oleameMi  lad  dk* 
(ioetoeii  «f  the  ideaa  On  tb«  oootnuy, 
lift  pkeea  the  a.hanidity  of  the  eontimry  pro- 
po«lioiia»  in  tb«ir  betog  fepttgnant  to  hia 
dear  and  dktinet'ideaa^ 

To  illuatiaU  thk,  be  ^tm  fatiotia  ex* 
*mp]em  of  qnationa  manift'sUy  ahetifd  and 
litUouiouaf  which  every  tuan  of  common 


lo  be  n»  ;  and  tkm  9001  on  lollunfsifoMi 

**  What  k  it  tlwt  aaiaDa  iluna  ^tmimm 
ndknkMr  Wharan  don  thk  ^ifiak 
piwatelj  oonaut?  It  will,  ftriMifHi  be 
tepUed,  that  it  cwoMats  in  thtt,  t^i  llief 
ihock  eommon  aeiiB&  Sot  what  k  thk 
Mme  QQQunoD  aenee  f  It  k  tut  Ihc  flitf 
notioDi  that  aU  men  have  cqoaBj  <f  tbe 
same  Ihin^  [M8]  Thk  cnouvoit  acua^ 
which  k  i^waja  and  in  lU  [ikeei  the  anoie  i 
which  pievesiii  laqvify  ;  whidi  milrif  in- 
qmiy  in  aoone  easea  ndknlotii  ;  wkidi,  Is- 
alead  nf  inquirbi^  makea  m  man  laagil 
wbe^ier  lie  will  of  not ;  ^vbich  pota  it  o«t 
of  a  nian*s  power  lO  doobt:  Ibk  aensi^ 
which  only  wmila  to  b»  ooMnllcd  wliieh 
ahewi  itaelf  at  the  Imi  ^kntee^  Attd  mane* 
diately  dkcovexa  the  eiidenee  or  the  *baiiz4-^ 
ity  of  a  qneatiott— k  not  thk  the  aanae  tl^ 
I  caQ  my  ideas  ? 

**  Behold,  then,  those  ideas  or  geoeiml 
notionap  which  it  k  not  in  my  power  diber 
to  eontjmdict  or  esiannne,  and  by  whkh  I 
examine  and  decide  in  erery  oaae,  inauumiJi 
thai  I  ko^  inaffad  of  anawenn^  a^  eftea 
as  anylhjfii;  kpropoied  to  me^  wbkfa  k«vi# 
dently  contfai-y  to  nthat  these  imnwtiibli 
ideas  tvpresent-^ 

1  diaU  only  observe  npon  thu  panage, 
that  tlie  mterpieintinn  it  givM  of  Dcs 
Cartes*  enterion  of  tmtli,  whether  just  or 
Doi»  k  the  most  intdl^bk  and  ttw  tuant 
&votKrable  I  have  met  with. 

I  beg  lesTe  to  mention  one  paa^gt?  from 
Cicero,  aiid  to  add  two  or  three  from  late 
writen,  which  shew  that  this  word  k  not 
become  obsolete,  nor  haa  changed  its 
meaning. 

''De  Oiatore^"  lib.  3.^«OmneB  emim 
tactto  c^oodam  een&u»  sine  nlla  arte  aut 
ratione,  tn  arlibua  ac  Tatbnihus,  rvcia  aft 
pra^a  dijudicant,  Jdque  cum  £»ciani  in 
pictuiia^  et  in  ugnis^  et  in  allk  operihua,  nd 
quorum  intelligentiam  a  natura  minu»h»1>- 
ent  infitrumenitj  turn  multo  ofitendtint  ma^ 
in  verborumj  nntoerortiin,  vocuirniue  judi- 
cio ;  quod  &l  sint  in  comtnumbua  infij* 
s^nslbus  4  neque  earum  terum  qu^nqnmm 
funditufi  naCu^  %'olnil  expertem.^ 

'*  Burners  **  Eamyn  and  Trestiaes,**  woL 
I,  p.  5. — '^  Bnt  a  philosopher  who  ptopoacp 
only  to  repreaeut  the  common  sense  of 
maiikind  in  more  b^uliful  and  moreea^if- 
inp  ookats,  if  by  nccident  he  commhs  n 
miatalce,  goes  no  farther,  but,  renewing  hk 
appeal  to  (»^mmon  Rcnse,  and  the  ]iatlll«l 
acntimcntfl  of  the  mindf  returns  into  ths 
Hght  i^tkili,  and  s^urei  himself  tmta  any 
dan|erou«  illuskn. "     [  529  ] 

liume*a  *^*  Enquiry  eoncemmg  the  Ptin^ 
dplcH  of  Moralt^"  p.  2._''  Those  who  hat« 
rofUaed  the  reality  of  moral  dktinetioiia  may 
be  ranked  among  the  diKtngeouous  dis- 
putants.    The  onlv"  way  of  cosTerting  an 
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ftntBgonlsi  of  thill  hitid  Ib  to  Icnre  Itim  to 
htmaelf  £  for,  finding  tluit  nobody  keep^  up 
the  coQtrorersy  with  hiin.  It  u  prubalilc  he 
u  ill  at  kstj  of  binuelf,  from  mere  we&rwe«», 
come  over  to  th«  aide  of  coumiot)  seuse  aud 

Friestlcy*B  "  Institutes,**  Prclinimarjf 
ISsmfi  *(jl*  i-  p.  27 — "  Bccftujie  couiHJOn 
teiHNB  ii  4  EuflicLeul  guard  agaiiiBt  many 
«ZTort  m  retigiony  it  &eem*  to  have  been 
taken  ftxr  gnuited  tliat  th^t  common  aemie 
ifl  ft  Euffictent  ioatnictof  also,  whei^eaa  in 
fact,  without  poottive  Iciatructioni  men  would 
imtunUly  baTe  been  mere  eav^ge»  mitb 
rcajicct  to  religicin ;  aa,  without  siiniJar  in- 
eiruetion,  they  would  bo  savages  with  re- 
Bpect  to  the  artB  of  lifo  ajid  the  sciences^* 
Common  senee  ean  only  bo  oom  pared  to  a 
judge;  but  wh&l  can  a  judge  do  without 
eiicleuoe  and  proper  matemls  from  which 
to  ^m  a  judgiQODt  ?'^ 

Priestley *9  ^*  Examination  of  Dr  Reld,** 
&&  page  127'^ — '"  But  should  w^  out  of 
eomplatiaiice;  admit  thut  what  has  bittierto 
been  eaUcd  judgment  may  be  called  seOfic, 
it  is  making  ttio  free  with  tbf?  estublifliit-d 
aignilicatioii  of  words  to  eaU  it  connnon 
ivnae,  which,  in  comriioii  accept  a  ti  on  ^  h^ia 
long  been  appropriated  to  a  rery  difTi-ront 
thing — viz.,  to  tliat  eapftcity  for  judging  of 
common  things  that  pei^ons  of  middling 
cji  piitiitieA  are  capable  of,  * '  Pago  1 3d.  —^^  i 
uliould,  th^efore,  expect  that,  if  a  roan  wa» 
ai>  totally  depriTed  of  common  eease  as  not 
to  be  able  to  distinguibb  truth  froiti  faUe* 
hood  In  one  case,  ht  woidd  be  equtiJly  in- 
eapabb  of  distingtti^biug  it  in  another^** 

[sao] 

Frotu  this  cloud  of  testimonies^  to  which 
hundreds  might  be  added,  1  apprehend, 
that  whatever  censui^  is  thrown  upon  tliose 
who  liiiTe  apoke  of  commnn  aeuBe  a&  a  prin^ 
cipb  of  knowledge,  or  who  have  appealed  to 
it  in  mattera  that  are  fielf-evidunt,  will  fall 
iighl,  when  there  are  oo  ma»y  to  a  hare  in 
it.  Indeed^  the  authority  of  this  tribunal 
is  too  eacred  and  venerable,  and  has  pre- 
scription too  long  in  its  favour  to  be  now 
wueitf  called  in  question,  Tbotse  who  are 
dis|H)ii*d  to  do  BO,  may  remember  the  shrewd 
liiiying  fif  Sir  Uobbes — "  When  reoaoa  i^ 
agniiitft  a  man,  a  man  will  be  against  rea- 
son/* This  L»  equally  appb  cable  to  (»jm- 
mon  sense. 

From  the  account  I  nave  given  of  tho 
meaning  of  this  term,  it  la  eiasy  to  judge 
both  of  the  proper  use  and  of  tlie  abuse 
of  it. 

It  b  absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be 
any  opposHion  between  reason  and  eom* 
nton  sense."  It  ia  indeed  Uie  fint*bom  (^ 
Beaaon  ;  and,  as  they  are  commonly  joined 
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together  in  speech  and  in  writing,  they  are 
inseparable  in  their  natnie. 

We  aaeribe  to  reason  two  offices,  or  two 
degri^e*.  ITie  first  is  to  lodge  of  thinge 
self-evident ;  the  secood  to  draw  eondustonfl 
that  ale  not  ^elf-evident  from  tbose  that 
are.  The  first  of  the^  is  the  province,  ami 
the  flo!e  province,  of  eominon  sense ;  and, 
therefore,  it  coincides  with  reason  in  ita 
whole  extent,  and  Is  only  anotlier  name  for 
one  branch  or  one  degree  of  reaJM^n*  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  Why  then  should  you 
give  it  a  particular  imme,  aioce  it  isncluiow* 
lodged  to  be  only  a  degree  of  reason  ?  It 
would  be  a  euflieient  ani*wer  to  this,  Why 
do  yon  abijUah  a  name  which  is  to  he  found 
in  the  languiige  of  all  civUized  nations,  and 
ha^  acquired  a  right  by  prescription  t  Such 
an  attempt  is  equally  foolish  and  ineffectual 
Every  wise  man  will  be  apt  Iq  tluuk  that 
a  nanie  which  is  found  in  ull  languciges  us 
far  back  aa  we  CAn  I  nice  them,  k  not  with* 
out  some  uae.     [531  ] 

But  there  m  an  obvious  reason  why  this 
degree  of  reason  should  have  a  name  ap» 
prop  dated  to  it ;  and  that  is,  that,  in  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  no  other  degree  of 
rea^n  is  to  he  found.  It  ia  thk  degree 
that  entitles  them  to  the  denomination  of 
reasonable  creatures.  It  ia  tbia  degree  of 
reason,  and  this  only,  that  makes  a  man 
capable  of  managing  his  <^wn  affairs,  and 
anawerable  for  his  conduct  towards  otliers. 
There  is  tbc^refore  the  best  reason  why  it 
should  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it. 

These  two  degrees  of  reason  diffur  in 
other  respects,  wbieh  would  be  sufiident  to 
entitle  the^m  lo  distinct  names. 

The  first  is  purely  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
And  where  Heaven  haa  not  given  it,  no 
education  can  supply  the  want-  The  se- 
cond h  learned  by  practice  and  rulw,  when 
the  Brst  ia  not  wanting.  A  man  who  baa 
common  aeaaa  may  be  taught  to  treason. 
But,  if  he  has  not  that  gifti,  no  teaching  will 
mi%ke  bim  able  either  to  judge  of  first  prin« 
ciplcfl  or  to  reason  from  tbem. 

I  have  only  this  farther  to  observe,  that 
the  provinco  of  common  sense  is  moro  ex* 
tensive  in  refutation  than  in  confirmation. 
A  conclusion  drawn  by  a  train  of  just  rea- 
soning from  true  prineiplps  cannot  pose^ibly 
contradict  any  decision  of  common  senut, 
hecMUee  truth  will  always  be  consistent 
with  itself.  Neither  can  f^uch  a  conclu- 
sion receive  any  confirmatiou  from  com- 
mon  sense,  because  it  is  not  within  its  juris* 
diction » 

Bwt  it  is  possible  that,  by  setting  out 
from  false  principles,  or  by  an  error  in 
reaaoning,  a  man  may  be  led  to  a  couclu- 
aion  that  contradicts  the  deetsions  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  tlits  cose-,  the  eoncliisiou 
is  within  the  juriadiction  of  oonmion  sense, 
though    the    reaaoning   on  which   it  wu 
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gioutuled  be  not;  and  &  man  of  oommoD 

genie  nmj  faixly  reject  the  conclaHion  witli- 
iml  being  Mjb\&  to  sbew  ihe  error  of  the  rea- 
soning tbat  led  to  it.     [532] 

Thus,  if  a  mAthemjLti.emii^  by  n  procefls 
of  intricate  demcjustniition,  ui  which  sottie 
fake  Rtep  was  madfi^t  should  be  brought  to 
tbte  eonelu^on,  that  two  quantities^  which 
mn  both  equal  to  a  thirds  are  not  equal  to 
«aeh  oiher,  a  man  of  comniou  sens&i  with- 
oul  pretending  to  be  a  judge  of  the  demoQ- 
Btrntion^  £s  well  entitled  to  reject  the  con* 
oliiaia%  and  to  prooouace  It  absurd. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

tmitrmMstr*  or  rniLosaPtiKns  coNuKR!>aN6 

A  DiFFKREKctt  about  the  mraining  erf  a 
word  might  not  to  oocnsioa  disputes  among 
phllosopbera  ;  bnt  it  U  oflct)  very  propar  t^ 
tftk*  n«Ck«  of  Mieb  dUTorenceaf  in  order  to 
pfevent  verbaj  diapute*.  There  are,  in- 
deed, na  words  iu  language  moro  liable  to 
ftmbiguitj  111  an  those  by  which  we  e^tpress^ 
Mie  operations  of  the  mind  i  and  the  moet 
Mndid  and  jadidoue  may  acHnetimce  be  Led 
into  diffcreni  opiiuona  about  their  pr&etse 
meatiiiig. 

t  hinted  before  what  I  take  to  be  a  peien-^ 
Parity  in  Mr  Locke  with  re^uid  to  the 
'neanini^  of  the  word  judftnent,  and  men* 
tioned  what,  I  apprehend,  may  iiave  led 
Uini  into  it«  But  let  us  liear  biniStiK,  Ee8ay» 
iHink  K  ebap.  U  ;^^'  The  &cuLty  wbich 
Qod  baa  giveji  to  man  to  aupply  the  Vr^ant 
of  dear  and  pertain  knowledge^  where  that 
oannol  be  had^  it  judgment ;  whereby  the 
Knlnd  takca  iU  ideas  to  agree  or  diaagree  ; 
or,  whieU  ia  tbo  suno,  any  propoailioa  to 
b«  tm«  or  fnJse,  witboal  peroeiTing  a  de- 
monvtratire  evidence  in  the  proo&  Thns 
the  mind  has  two  f&eultiea  conversant  about 
Inith  and  Jalaebood,  Fir*i^  Knowledge, 
whereby  it  oertahily  perceivei,  aud  is  un- 
doubtedly aattafted  of,  the  agreement  or 
di8Af»rfeme»it  of  any  ideas.  Sewndl^, 
Judgment,  whk-h  is  the  putting  idem  to* 
gether,  or  separating  thetn  from  one  an^ 
other  in  the  mind,  when  their  certain  agree- 
aieol  or  disagreentenl  U  not  perceired,  but 
pmnmed  to  be  00*'     [533| 

Knowled^,  I  tbink,  «onietim<?a  signifiea 
tiiinBB  known  ;  eometttties  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  wh  i  cli  we  kno  w  t  hern.  A  n  d  in  I  ike 
manin«r  opirnon  fiometiraes  nigniii*:^  tbinp 
bettered;  Hotn<? times  the  act  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  belieire  them.  But  judgreient 
t9  ihc  fu«:ra1ty  wbieh  ii  excri^iiied  in  both 
Ib^a  a^is  uf  Ui^  mind.  In  knowledge^  we 
|i^^4l(hnut  dtjuUing;  In  opinion^  with 
idnft  Hiftfure  of  iloub|«  But  I  know  no 
ratbority^  beeidca  tliat  of  Mr  Locke,  for 


flailing  knowledge  a  faetdty,  any  tnofe  tbttn 

for  i!alling  opinion  a  faculty^ 

Neither  do  1  think  tbat  knowledge  ii 
confined  within  the  nnirow  linuli  wfakb 
Mr  Locke  assigns  to  it;  becaUM  tlft*  ^ 
greatest  part  of  what  all  men  mil  bixntaB 
knowledge^  le  iti  thinp  whicb  noilLer  ad- 
mit  of  intuitive  nor  of  demonstrative  prwit 

I  have  all  along  need  the  word  jutktm^ni 
in  a  mohe  ejLtended  senae  than  Mr  Lodce 
does  in  the  passage  above-mentioned,  I 
onderetand  by  it  tliat  o(Teratton  of  mind  by 
which  we  determine^  eoncenung  anything 
that  tnay  be  eKpresaed  by  a  proposisicuv 
whether  it  be  true  tir  falooi  Every  ptopQi* 
aition  is  either  true  or  false  4  eo  ia  every 
judgment,  A  proposition  may  be  aim^y 
conceived  without  judging  of  it  But  wben 
there  i»  not  only  a  cntieeption  of  the  pro- 
pneilion,  but  a  mental  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion, An  n&sent  or  dL&st?nt  of  theunderatSitid* 
ingr  whether  weak  or  strong,  that  v&  jndg- 
menu 

I  think  thnt^  ainee  the  days  of  AHstoUe, 
logieiar^fi  have  taken  the  woid  in  Ihatseoifip 
and  either  wrilen^,  for  the  most  p^rli 
though  there  are  other  m«aningB,  wfi^b 
tliere  is  no  danger  of  oonfoimdiug  with  tbia. 
1534  J 

We  may  take  the  anthortty  of  Dr  laaftie 
Watts,  as  a  logician,  as  a  man  who  under* 
stood  Engti«li,  and  who  had  a  jiijit  eet«em 
of  Mr  Lockers  Eseay.  Logic.  J  n  trod,  pa^e 
5 — "  Judgment  is  that  openition  of  the 
mindf  wherein  we  join  two  or  tnore  Ideaa 
together  by  ono  aflirmation  or  negation  | 
that  isj  we  either  ajfirm  or  deny  thi^  to  be 
that.  So  I  ihu  trffi  u  hinh  j  thnt  \firAt  %t  A6| 
MW^  i  ike  mind  o/m.  "      ' 

mete  mmfUr  hG>  itv  / 

God  itjnti;  ^md  nu  h  «,  i  .,,  .\  ri  ^..; in..^.  ,^n  ^^ 

thi*  v^oiid  ,'  a  ritihteou*  t}&vempr  wUt  mak^^U 
adi^<rcrw€  brimi^t  the  tivH  andih^  ^^oetf^^^H 
which  aentences  are  the  effwt  of  judgment, 
and  are  called  propositionsi.'*  And*  Part  IL 
chap,  iL  §  9^*^*  The  evidence  of  si^nee  i% 
when  we  frame  a  proposition  according  lei 
the  dictiito  of  any  of  our  seusea-  &o  wo 
judge  ihui  ffrstj/  U  ffreeri ;  tfmi  a  itumpiri 
^hti  a  pituMant  Mmtnd ;  ihat  ^rf  hum*  woodi 
wa^r  is  mft  f  and  inm  hunL*^ 

In  thifl  meaning,  judgmefit  eattoida  10 
every  kind  of  evidence^  probahle  or 
and  to  every  d<?gree  of  nsaent  or 
Jt  oxtcnds  t^i  all  knowledge  m  well  ai  to  all 
opmiuu ;  with  this  diference  only,  that  m 
knowledge  it  is  more  firm  and  steady,  lika 
a  house  founded  u](on  a  rock.  In  opinion 
it  stands  upon  a  weaker  foundation,  and  ia 
more  liable  to  bo  shaken  and  overturned. 

These  diSereacea  about  the  meamog  of 
words  are  not  mentioned  ae  If  truth  wia  on 
one  side  and  error  on  the  other,  but  aa  an 
apology  for  deviadog,  in  this  LuKtaDce,  from 
the  p&aseolo^  of  Mr  Look«,  which  i%  for 
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the  most  paiif  Accurate  &nd  distinct  *  and 
because  nCteotion  to  the  different  meatiiTigB 
th&t  u«  put  iipou  words  by  difftiretit  nuthorB> 
is  the  best  way  to  prevent  our  miBiakinf^ 
verb&t  diFereni:es  for  real  differences  of 
opinioiu 

The  coTnmoii  theory  eohtemmg  ideas 
natuntly  leads  to  a  tbeory  concerning 
judgment,  which  tnay  be  a  proper  tejt  of  it» 
truth*  for,  as  they  are  necessarily  con* 
nccted,  Ibey  must  staod  or  fall  together* 
Their  connection  ia  thus  expressed  by  Mr 
Locke,  Book  IV,  chap.  I— ''Since  the 
int&d,  in  nil  its  thoughts  and  reasdningSHi 
bath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own 
ideiiSf  which  It  alone  docs  or  can  eon* 
template,  it  Is  evident  that  our-  knowledge  19 
only  cnnverBAnt  about  tJicm,  KnowJ^Jg© 
thon  B«mis  to  niP  to  N»  nothhijj  hut  the 

tfur  idfds,    in  ih ..  ,..vj  ..;,,.        i-V.r,*] 

There  can  onty  be  one  objection  to  the 
J  Hitler  of  this  mferenco  ;  and  that  U,  that 
the  a ot<^ cedent  propoftition  from  wliich  it  k 
inferred  ^erns  to  haye  Bome  ambiguity; 
fcTf  in  the  first  cUusc  of  that  projwisitionT 
the  tnlud  is  R^ld  to  have  no  other  imthefilate 
object  but  Its  own  ideas;  10  the  second, 
that  it  has  no  other  object  at  nil ;  that  it 
docs  or  can  contemplate  ideas  alone,* 

If  the  word,  irumedinte  in  the  first  clause 
be  ft  mere  ejtpletire,  and  bo  not  intended  to 
Ihuit  tbe  generality  of  the  proposition,  then 
the  two  cTausee  will  be  pcrtectly  conRisteiit, 
the  fiocond  being  only  a  repetition  or  expli- 
I  cation  of  the  first ;  and  the  inrerciice  tlint 
'  dnr  knowledge  is   onty  coDTcrsant   about 
idcfus  will  be  perfectly  ju&t  and  logimL 
But,  if  the  word  immtdtate  in  the  first 
fh^  inteuded  to  limit  the  general  pro- 
on}  and  to  imply  that  the  miud  ha^ 
►  objects  besidca  its  own  ideas,  though 
no  other  immediate  objects,  then  it  will  not 
be  true  that  U  dfM»  or  can  contemplate  idea;a 
alone;   nor  will  the  infercnee  be   justly 
drawn  that  onr  knowledge  h  onlyconTcnant 
about  ideas- 
Mr  Locke  uinst  either  have  meant  his 
anteced(3Ut  proposition,  without  anv  ILmita^ 
tion  by  llie  word  immediate^  or  lie  must 
have  meant  to  limit  it  bv  that  word,  and  to 
I  signify  that  there  are  objects  of  the  mind 
wbtch  are  not  ideas* 
The  first  of  tbe«e  suppositions  appears  to 
I  me  most  ptrobablCj   for    several    rc^^ns. 

Firjr/,  Because,  when  he  purposely  de- 

i  fines  tlie  word  iden^  in  the  introduction  to 

the  Ei&ay^  he  says  it  la  whatsoeter  ia  the 


object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man 
thinks,  or  whatever  the  mind  can  be  em- 
ployed about  in  thinking.  Here  there )»  no 
room  left  for  objects  of  the  mind  that  are 
not  ideas.  The  same  definition  is  often 
repeated  throughout  the  EstiayiH  Some* 
time<e,  indeed,  the  word  immediait  is  added^ 
as  in  the  passage  now  under  CDnslderatiou  ; 
but  there  is  no  lalinmtion  made  that  it  ought 
to  be  nnderatood  when  it  is  not  e:>(pFesaedi 
Now,  if  it  had  really  been  his  opinion  that 
there  are  objects  of  thought  which  are  not 
ideaa,  this  definition,  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  Essay,  would  have  been 
very  iniproper,  and  apt  to  mislead  hii 
reader, 

A>foni//y,  He  has  never  attempted  to 
shew  how  there  can  be  objects  of  thought 
whieh  are  not  immediate  objects;  and, 
indeed,  this  seems  impossible.  For,  what- 
ever tbe  object  be^  the  man  either  thinks  of 
it,  or  he  doea  not.  There  ia  no  medium 
between  these.  If  he  thinks  of  it,  it  is  an 
Immediate  object  of  thought  while  he  thinka 
of  it.  ir  be  does  not  think  of  it,  it  is  no 
object  of  thought  at  alt  Every  object  of 
thou^^ht^  therefore 3^  is  ao  immediate  object 
of  thought,  and  the  word  immediate^  joined 
to  objects  of  thought)  scenes  to  be  a  mere 
expletive. 

77iirii/y,  Though  Malebrandie  and  Bishop 
Berkeley  believed  that  wo  have  no  ideas  of 
tninds.i  or  of  the  operations  of  miuda,  and 
that  we  jnay  think  and  reason  about  them 
lA^itbout  ideas,  this  was  not  the  opinion  of 
J\Ir  Locke,  Ho  thought  that  there  art 
ideas  of  mindfl,  and  uf  their  operations,  ai 
well  as  of  the  objects  of  eenae ;  that  the 
mind  percfivcs  nothing  but  its  own  ideaa, 
and  that  aU  words  arc  the  signs  of  ideas. 

A  fiiurih  rtaaoQ  ia,  That  to  suppose  that 
he  i&tended  to  limit  the  antecedent  propcai^ 
tion  by  the  word  immediaif^  is  to  impute  to 
him  a  blunder  in  reasoninff,  which  I  do  not 
think  Mr  Locke  could  have  committed  j 
for  what  cao  be  a  more  glaring  paralogism 
than  to  infer  that,  mnoe  ideas  are  partly^ 
though  not  solely,  the  objects  of  thought,  it 
is  evident  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only 
convePKtnt  about  them.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  meant  that  ideas  are  the  only  oh- 
jcctsof  tbenght,  then  the  conclusion  drawn 
IS  per^tly  just  and  obvious ;  and  be  might 
vwy  well  sayj  lAa/,  dnce  it  w  ideas  only  |S«I 
th^  mhvt  doen  er  tan  Bomtemplatej  ii  n  #tfi* 
dent  that  vur  kntmtltd^e  u  otxi^  C0fnver9ani 
ahouithtm.     1537] 

As  to  the  eonclumoxi  itaelf^  I  have  only 
to  obaerve,  that,  though  he  attends  it  only  to 
what  he  calls  knowk^dge,  ai}d  not  to  what 
he  esklls  judgment,  there  is  tlie  same  reason 
for  extending  it  to  both. 

It  is  true  of  judgment,  as  well  ta  nf 
knowledge,  that  ll  can  only  be  converaant 
about  objects  of  the  mind,  or  about  things 
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whicb  the  mind  can  ootitemplAte.  Jadg. 
in«i]|y  s«  well  lis  knowledge,  auppfifea  Ute 
«oneeptbti  of  the  object  about  wliieii  we 
'  e  ;  ftnd  to  juxfge  of  objects  tbat  nev«r 
I  nor  can  be  objt'cta  of  the  miiicij  U  erU 
^ontly  impoeslble, 

Tbta,  therefore,  ue  may  take  for  gnuted^ 

tluLtj  if  jcsiuwtedgo  be  conversmit  ftboot  ideas 

.  onljf,  because  there  Is  no  other  object  of  the 

» tnitid,  it  muet  be  no  lese  certain  thut  judg- 

metit  is  conversant  about  ideas  oti\y,  ifn 

the  fijime  reason. 

Mr  Locke  ad  da,  as  the  i^ault  of  hia  rea- 
soiiing,  **  Kno^vledge^  then,  seema  to  me  to 
b«  DOthing  but  the  pereejition  of  the  con> 
neetion  and  ngreemeiit;^  or  disagreeiaent 
and  repugnaney,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In 
'thlfi  alone  it  conaii^tfi.^^ 

Thb  ia  a  very  important  point,  not  only 

[  CMi  ita  awa  accouiit,  but  on  account  of  ita 

I  tiece«9ary  connect  ton  with  hU  system  con- 

eeruing  iil(*aa,  which  is  anch  as  tiaat  both 

musft  stund  or  fall  tctfrether ;  fof;^  if  there  Is 

»ny  part  of  liuman  knowledge  which  does 

not  oonaiat  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 

Kneot  or  di^fitgreement  of  ideA^,  it  must  foi- 

[low  that  there  are  objects  of  thought  and 

ll»f  contemplation    which    are    not   idena. 

This  point,  therefore,  dcitervefl  to  be  care- 
fully examined.      With  this  vic«r,  let  us 
I  first  attend  to  ita  fn^ning,  which,  I  thijik, 
Itei  hardly  bo  miatiikcn,   though   it   outy 
le  exLpUcatioa^ 
tery  point  of  knowledge,  and  every 
nent,  k  expressed  by  ft  propoattton^ 
Vhereiii  something  Is  iffirmed  or  denied  of 
the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

By  perceiving  trie  oonneetioii  or  agree- 
meut  of  two  ldea^«,  I  conceive,  ia  meant  per- 
ceiving the  truth  of  jm  aMrmative  prop<osi- 
I  tioD^  of  which  the  i^ubject  and  predicate  Are 
jdeaa.     In  like  manner,  by  percdvbg  the 
disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  two 
i4eaS|  I  conceive  ie  meant  perceiving  Ihe 
truth   of  a  negative  propositic/ri^  of  which 
llioth  subject  and  predic4ite  are  itleus.     This 
I  take  to  lie  the  only  meaning  the  words 
ean  bear,  and  it  is  eoufirmed  by  what  Mr 
Locke  savB  in  a  pii&&age  already  qnoted  in 
this  chapter,   that  '*  the  mind,  taking  its 
ideas  to  agree  or  disngreej  is  the  &ame>  as 
taking  any  pnjposition  to  be  true  or  falae/* 
[Therefore,  if  the  definttioti  of  knowledge 
jiven  by  Mr  L^jcke  be  a  ju«t  one,  the  eub- 
^  aa  well  nn  the  prpdieiite  of  every  pro- 
eltlon,  by  which  any  ;K>int  of  knowledge 
exprCfisedi  must  be  an  idea,  and  can  be 
I  nothing  else}  and  the  eanio  mnat  bold  of 
(fvery  propoaition   by  which  jndgrneut   ia 
;  i3tr>re»»ed,  as  baa  been  ahewn  above. 
I      Hadng  ftflcertalned  the  meaning  of  this 
definition   of  Untaan  knowledge,  we    Are 
n^TLi  to  considor  how  far  it  ia  jttft. 

Firtlf  1  would  obeenre  lUt,  if  the  word 
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id§s  be  taken  kt  the  mewibf  whidi  it  hid 
at  Hut  amoi^  ^e  Pyibasormttt  asd  Pta^ 
toniata,  and  if  by  knowledge  be  meant  on)| 
abstract  and  gener^  knowledge,  (wbiebf 
believe  Mr  Locke  had  chiefly  ui  hk  viewJ 
I  think  the  propoeitton  is  true,  that  sua 
knowWdge  consists  eolely  lo  perceirkig  tb 
truth  of  proposltioQS  whooe  subject  » 
predicate  arc  ideas.     [  530  ] 

By  ideas  here  1  mcftn  things  eonceiv 
abatnu^tlVi  without  reg^j^  to  their existen 
Wd  commonly  call  them  aletnict  Dotiu 
ahatract  conceptions,  abstract    jidea<a^the'  ' 
Feripatetica  c^tled  them  universals ;   and 
the  FLatonists,  who  knew  no  other  idesa^ 
called  them  ideas  without  additi<»n. 

Such  ideas  are  both  subject  and  predicate 
In  every  proposition  which  espraaca  sJb- 
stract  knowledge. 

The  whole  body  of  pure  mathenuities  b 
an  abstract  science ;  and  In  evef|r  ixi&Che* 
matical  proposition,  both  subject  and  pre- 
dicate a  re  ideas,  in  the  bense  above  explAined. 
Thus,  when  I  say  the  side  of  a  square  m  not 
commensurable  to  its  diagonal — ia  thia 
propoattion  ih^  Mid't  And  the  dhffttnat  (of  a 
Aguarr  are  the  aubjecta,  {for,  being  a  rela 
tive  proposition,  it  must  have  two  subjt-cta.1 
A  square,  its  side,  and  it^i  diagimat, 
ideas,  or  univereals ;  they  are  not  indivi'^ 
dualK,  but  thtnp  predicable  of  many  indi* 
vidualSb  Existence  Is  not  included  in  their 
definition,  nor  in  the  conoeption  we  fomtof 
them.  The  predicate  of  the  proposition  is 
commfmuratilfi^  which  must  be  an  univep*- 
sal,  as  the  predicate  of  every  propofiitioin  is 
so.  In  other  branchea  of  knowledge,  many 
abstract  tmtlis  may  be  found,  but,  for  the 
most  part^  mixed  with  others  that  are  not 
abstract. 

I  add^  that  I  apprehend  that  what  Is  strictly 
called  demonstrative  evidence,  is  to  be  Ibnad 
in  abstract  knowledge  only.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and,  I  think, 
of  all  the  ancient  phllosophei^  |  and  I  be^ 
lieve  in  this  they  judged  rights  It  is  tme^ 
we  often  meet  with  deuionatration  in  s«tTO- 
inonyT  in  nieehanics,  and  in  other  hr 
of  tjatumi  philosophy  ;  bnt^  I  belie 
eh&U  always  Bnd  that  such  dcmoni^ln 
are  grounded  upon  principles  of  f^upp 
tions,  which  have  nettlier  intuitive 
demonst  rat  i ve  e  v  iden  ce^     [  ^-l^*  ] 

I'huE,  when  wo  demonstrate  thiit  the 
path  of  a  projectile  m  •oacuo  is  a  pi^rabota 
we  suppose  that  it  ia  acted  upon  with  thij 
same  force  and  in  the  same  dirfftioa 
through  its  whole  path  by  gravity*  This  it 
not  intuitively  kuown,  nor  is  it  demon^ 
gtrabte  i  and,  in  the  demonstration,  we  rea» 
BOO  from  the  lawii  of  motion,  which  &ti» 
principles  not  capable  of  demonatrntioo, 
but  grounded  on  a  different  kind  of  evidene^ 

Ideas,  in  the  sense  above  explalnedi,  aim 

crnturcB  of  the  mind  ;  they  are  fabneated 

[538-5403 
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hy  iti  Mtiouol  powem ;  we  know  tht^ir 
oatiire  and  th*;ir  essence — for  they  Are 
Dothing  more  than  tliey  aje  conceived  to 
be; — and,  bccBufse  they  are  perfectly  kuown, 
we  can  rejitiDn  about  tlietn  with  the  higticst 
dcgrefi  of  evidence, 

And^  ^  they  iLre  not  things  tliat  exbt, 
bat  tUlng^  coQceivedj  they  iii^j titer  hav« 
pl«ce  11  ur  tim«*^  nor  are  they  Itabli^  to 
cliange, 

Wiitm  we  fiay  that  they  are  in  the  mind, 
thb  can  mean  no  mare  but  that  they  are 
eonecived  hy  the  mind,  or  thnt  ilicy  are 
objects  of  though  t>  The  act  of  conceiving 
thorn  LH^  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  i  the  things 
conceived  hove  no  place,  beeayise  they  hare 
»ot  existence,  Tliua,  a  cirde,  con&tdcred 
abNtmctly,  Is  said  fii^r^tively  to  be  in  the 
mind  of  him  that  eonceivea  It ;  but  In  no 
other  sense  thaji  the  city  of  London  or  the 
kingdom  of  France  ia  said  to  be  in  b la 
mind  when  he  thinka  of  thofic  objecto. 

Place  and  time  belong  to  Bnite  things  th»t 
eiiist^  but  not  to  things  that  are  barely  C0Q< 
ceived.  They  may  be  ohjecta  of  concep* 
t ion  to  intelligent  lieings  in  eifery  place  and 
al  all  timeo.  11  >  nee  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Pl»toniBtB  were  led  t^  think  thai  they  are 
etomfti  and  omntpn^sont^  If  they  hjbi  ex- 
ktence,  they  must  be  so;  for  they  have  no 
jreiation  to  any  one  place  or  time,  which 
they  have  not  to  every  place  and  to  every 
time 

The  natural  ppejndiije  of  mankind,  that 
wh»l  we  conceive  mojEt  have  cxistencej  led 
thooe  ancient  philoiophers  to  attribute  ea- 
ulence  to  Ideas ;  and  by  l\m  they  were  led 
into  all  tbfr  extravAgiLDt  atid  mysterious 
piarts  of  their  a)' stem.  When  it  is  purged 
of  these,  I  apprelienJ  it  to  be  the  only  in- 
tellfgible  ana  mttotml  nyatem  concemiiig 
ideaa.     [5411 

I  igroc  with  them^  therefore,  tliat  idcoa 
are  munntably  the  same  in  all  times  and 
plaoos ;  for  this  meana  no  mure  but  tliat  a 
circle  is  always  a  drclej  and  a  square  always 
a  square, 

I  a^r^  ^ith  them  that  ideas  arc  the  pat- 
tcrtia  or  excm[>iarB  by  whidi  everything 
^ras  made  that  had  a  beginning :  for  an 
intelligent  artificer  mosl  conceive  his  work 
before  it  m  made  ;  hemakea  it  according  to 
that  conception  ;  and  the  thing  concelvt;d, 
be&r9  It  eimt^f  can  only  be  an  ide& 

1  agree  with  them  that  every  species  of 
things,  considered  abstractly,  is  an  idea ; 
and  thai  the  idea  of  the  species  is  in  evei^ 
individual  of  the  apeclaa,  witliout  dtvialna 
GrmuttipHcation,  This,  inJdeed,  is  exprened 
Bomewhat  mysterlontly,  acconling  to  the 
manner  of  the  sect  $  but  It  may  easlty  bo 
explained. 

Every  idea  is  an  attribute ;  and  it  ia  a 
^mmon  way  of  apeoking  to  say,  that  the 
attribute  ia  in  every  «ibjeot  of  nvlmb  it  may 


I  truly  b^  affirmed.     Thusi  tit  U  afrofi  f/iif 
I  jffafM  if  age  ia  an  attribute  ur  idea.     This 
I  attribute  may  be  in,  or  affirmed  of,  fifty 
ditTorent  individti^lsj   and   be  the  same  m 
'  all,  without  dlvmiDD  or  multiplicjition« 
'       I  tlunk  that  not  only  every  species,  but 
every  gcniis,  higher  or  lower,  and  c<very 
attribute  considered  abstractly^  is  im  idea. 
These  ore  things  conceived  without  regard  to 
existcncf) ;  they  are  duiverealj!*,  and,  there- 
fore, ideas,  according  to  the  ancient  mean- 
ing of  thnt  wonU     {^2} 

it  Is  true  that,  after  the  PlatonistJ$  en- 
tered into  disputes  with  the  Peripatetics,  in 
order  to  defend  the  existence  of  eternal 
Ideas^  they  found  it  prudent  to  contract  the 
line  of  dijfeztcc,  and  maintained  only  that 
there  is  an  idea  of  every  species  of  natnml 
thing!*,  hut  not  of  the  genera,  nor  of  thirigs 
artiticiaL  They  were  tinwilhng  to  multiply 
beings  bey oi^d  what  waa  ne^asary ;  but 
in  this,  I  think,  they  departed  from  the 
genuine  principles  of  their  system. 

The  dctiniLion  of  a  species  is  nothing 
but  the  definition  of  the  genus,  with  the 
addition  of  a  specific  ditference  ;  and  the 
division  of  things  into  species  is  the  work 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  their  division  into 
genera  and  classes.  A  species,  a  genus^  an 
order,  a  elaas.  Is  only  a  combinatiuu  of  at- 
tributes made  by  the  mind,  and  called  by 
one  name^  There  lb,  therefore,  the  aanie 
reaaon  for  giving  the  name  of  idea  to  every 
attribute,  and  to  ^y^jy  species  and  genua, 
whether  higher  or  lo\*er  ;  these  are  only 
more  complex  attributes,  or  combinations 
of  the  more  simple^  And,  though  it  might 
be  improper,  without  necessity,  to  multiply 
beings  which  they  lielieved  to  have  a  real 
existence,  yet,  had  they  seen  that  ideas 
are  not  things  that  exi^tj,  but  diings  that 
are  conceived^,  they  would  have  appre* 
bended  no  danger  uor  expense  from  iJieif 
number. 

Sinipte  attributes^  apedcb  and  genera, 
lower  or  higher,  are  all  tbUigt  coaceived 
without  n^rd  to  existence  i  they  are  unl- 
vcrsals ;  tliey  are  expresAed  by  general 
wordj  ;  and  have  an  equal  title  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  idenM. 

I  Ukewise  agf^  with  those  ancient  phi- 
losophers that  ideas  are  the  object,  and  the 
Bole  olijeet,  of  fseicnec,  strictly  so  caUe^l^ 
that  ia,  of  demonstrative  reaMmiug. 

And,  as  ideas  are  immutable,  so  their 
agreemeuta  and  disagreements,  and  all  their 
relations  and  attributes,  are  immutable. 
All  xnathomatlcal  truths  are  immutably 
true*  Like  the  ideas  about  which  they  am 
oonYtjrsaut,  they  have  no  reUttiou  to  time 
or  place,  no  dependence  upon  existence  or 
ohftoge.  That  the  angles  of  a  pbne  tri- 
angle aro  equal  to  two  right  angles  always 
was,  and  always  will  be,  true,  though  no 
triangle  had  ever  exists.     [543] 
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The  flara«  tnay  be  said  of  dl  ftbatnet 
tmthsi  cm  ihjit  ncvount  th«j'  have  often 
been  lalkd  eternal  truths  i  and^  for  the 
flama  roaatm,  the  Pyths^or^iiui  «aeribe4 
letenuty  to  the  ideaa  ftboul  which  they  %t6 
cnnvemiit.  They  m^y  yery  properly  be 
ealled  neeeasat^  tratha ;  becairae  it  is  im- 
poanble  tbey  fihauld  not  be  true  &t  all  tunes 
mnd  in  all  pfaeea. 

Such  is  Ibe  iminre  of  all  truth  that  can 
be  diflcoi^ered,  by  perceiving  the  agwetncnte 
mud  dkagreemetits  of  idrtt4j  wh«a  we  take 
that  iFord  In  lis  primitiv^e  ficn&<^,  And  that 
Mr  Locke,  in  hii  deRnition  o(  knowledgie, 
had  chiefly  in  hm  view  abstract  trutliii,  we 
m&y  be  led  to  tbifik  from  the  examples  he 
gives  to  iUustrmCe  it. 

But  there  la  another  gi'e^t  eksa  ot  truths, 
whieh  ate  not  abatiact  and  Detsovaiy,  ^od^ 
tbefefofsr  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  W^^^ 
menti  and  disagrooineiifei  of  tdeu,  Aeoe 
ftn  atl  the  trathJi  we  knew  ootteotiifaft^  tlK 
real  exiiten<M  of  things — the  truth  m  oat 
own  eiLktence_of  the  existenee  of  other 
things,  bianimate,  aoima],  and  rational,  and 
of  their  yarioua  attiibntefi  ftnd  relatiena. 

These  truths  may  be  called  contingent 
truths  I  except  only  the  existence  asd 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is 
the  only  neceesaiy  truth  I  kuew  regarding 
ftxisteacflL 

AU  other  beings  that  exist  depend  for 
iheiT  existence,  and  lUl  that  belongs  to  it, 
upon  the  will  and  po%ver  of  the  first  oiu^  j 
tberelore^  neither  t!ieir  exifltence,  ner  tlietr 
Mture^  not  anything  tlmt  Ih^hMm  thent^  k 
ttseeaaary,  but  contingent* 

But,  although  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
bs  neceaaary,  1  apprehend  we  eao  only  de- 
daoe  it  from  contingent  truths.  The  only 
Vfomenta  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
which  1  am  able  to  comprehend,  are  ground- 
ed upon  the  knowledge  of  my  own  existent^, 
ind  the  existenoB  of  other  finite  beings. 
But  ihesA  are  contingent  tmtha*     [644  ] 

I  MieTe,  therefore,  that  by  pefceiTing 
■gMmsnts  and  disagreemenis  of  IdesA,  no 
iOMtiDi^Mit  truth  whatsoever  can  be  known  ^ 
nor  the  real  existenoe  of  anything,  not  even 
our  own  existence,  nor  the  existence  of  a 
Deity^  whieh  Is  a  OAoasaty  troth.  Th  us  ( 
hare  endeavo^md  lo  shew  what  knowledge 
vmfp  mad  what  oannot  be  attained,  by  per- 
«aiT]i(g  the  agreemoita  «nd  diaagreem^nts 
«f  >«s,  when  W0  tmkm  that  word  in  it& 
primitive  senae. 

We  arv,  in  the  it»t  pW!«,  to  conii4er^ 
whether  knowkdgeeontbts  in  perceiving;  the 
Sigreemcnt  Of  diaagieement  of  ideas,  talimg 
Uaat  ID  any  of  die  aeikico  in  which  the  word 
is  OBod  by  Mr  Lo^A  ami  other  mcKlem 
plulooephera; 

L  Very  ofEea  the  word  tdba  h  «ised  ao, 
that  lo  have  the  idea  of  anjtbiiif  is  &  p9wi~ 
p*rwpM  for  oopi^ ring  it     In  ikisseBM^  am 


idea  is  not  an  object  of  thonghl,  U  it  tliOQghl 
tteelf.  It  is  die  act  of  the  tnind  by  which 
we  conceive  any  object.  And  it  is  evident 
that  thb  could  not  be  the  meaning  whiclk 
Mr  Locke  hftd  in  view  m  his  definition  of 
knowledge, 

2^  A  second  moinuig  of  the  word  td^a  is 
that  which  Mr  Locke  gives  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Essay,  when  be  is  miikinj^an 
Ap^jlogy  for  the  frequent  use  of  i£ : — ^*  It  be^ 
big  that  term,  I  think,  wkkh  ser^ea  beat  to 
Htand  for  whatsoever  is  the  obj^Ot  of  the 
uuilerstandtog  when  a  man  thioJcB,  or  whAt- 
over  it  Is  which  a  man  e«n  be  etliployed 
abnot  in  thinking/' 

By  this  definition,  indeed^  «rvcr_v  thing  that 
can  be  the  object  of  thought  la  an  id«^ 
Tiie  objects  of  our  thoughts  may^  I  think, 
be  reduced  to  two  flsnim 

The  fifvt  class  eompr^eoda  jJl  thoie 
objects  which  we  not  only  can  think  of,  but 
which  we  believe  to  have  a  refl]  existence: 
such  as  the  Creator  of  all  tliin|B:«,  and  aJI 
hit  Cfeatnras  that  faU  within  our  nolioit 
[&4&]  I  dan  tJilnk  td  tho  sun  and  mooi^ 
the  earth  and  set,  nndol  the  v&rimis  aolBanJ^ 
vegetable,  and  ioanlmalo  produeitioiia  wjsb 
whieh  it  hath  pleated  the  bounlifiil  Ccw^ter 
to  enrich  our  globe.  I  can  think  of  mym^ 
of  my  friends  and  acquaintance.  I  thiak 
of  the  author  of  the  Essay  with  high  ittgfBL 
These,  and  sncb  aa  th^e,  are  ohjeolB  of  th^ 
understaiLding  which  we  believe  to  haw  real 
exi9teno& 

A  seeond  dass  of  objeots  ef  the  tosder- 
sbuidlng  which  a  maa  may  be  employed 
about  in  thinking,  are  things  which  we  eitbsr 
believe  never  to  have  exi^ed^  o?  which  wo 
think  of  without  regard  to  theif  cxialencc- 

Thusy  I  can  think  of  Don  Quixote,  of 
the  Island  of  Lapat%  of  Oeeana,  anil  of 
Utopia,  which  I  believe  never  lo  liave  ex< 
isted.  Every  ^tiibnte^  e-very  siieciee,  and 
every  genus  of  things^  considered  atistmetly, 
without  any  i«gs«4  to  their  exittteucs  or 
noD-exisleneev  ii»>7  he  ma  object  of  tba 
understanding- 

To  this  seoond  dan  of  ohjeoto  ol  tbo 
understandingf  the  name  of  idea  dooa  very 
properly  bek^,  according  to  the  primltiw 
feme  of  the  won),  and  I  hsve  fclrondy  eoo* 
udered  what  knowledge  doeo  Mid  wh*l 
dote  Dot  ooDskt  in  percetTii^  the  ape»- 
ments  and  diaagfcements  of  sueh  ideas. 

Bat}  if  we  take  the  word  idea  in  so  ex- 
lonive  •  sense  as  to  comprehend,  not  only 
the  oeoond,  but  also  thtj  Urst  cUss  of  object* 
ot  the  onderstaodingj  it  will  nndonh 
be  true  that  all  knowledge  i 
ceiving  the  agnseinents  ntid 
of  ideas :  for  it  is  imponibk 
be  any  knowledge,  any  |DdgracB^  uty 
opinion,  tme  or  &lse,  which  Is  not  employed 
shoot  the  objects  of  the  tinderstandtDg, 
But  whalflooTer  m  ftn  objeei  of  tb*  uadn^ 
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ilAndiiif  »  an  idea,  according  to  tills  seeami 
uiGftmug  uf  tlic  won! 

Yet  I  am  pe»uiuled  tbftt  Mr  Locke,  iti 
his  deHuitioin  of  kuQW  ledge,  did  not  mefm 
tliAl  tlie  woni  idf^  ghuulde\leQd  to  all  tbo<se 
thingQ  which  vv4^  couimonlj  consider  as  ob- 
jecta  of  the  under^taQdrng,     IfMSJ 

Thougfa  Buhop  Berkeley  beU«ved  ttmt 
■tMiftucK)!!,  andstars^und  all  Tnnteriiil  thing:^. 
UPe  idcaS|  and  nothing  but  iiJeafl^j  MrLnckc 
nowhero  profesfiee  thui  upinion.  He  be- 
liiiVed  that  w«  have  ideas  of  bodies,  bttt  not 
that  bodies  are  Ideaa*  In  like  manner,  be 
believed  that  we  liave  ideas  of  raindu,  but 
Dot  tbat  mitids  nre  ideas*  When  he  in- 
quired fto  C4irefnHy  into  the  origin  of  all  our 
iibm'i^  he  did  not  sturdy  tiican  to  tind  tbe 
origin  of  wbutsocror  may  be  Ibe  object  of 
the  unduF^ULiidiiig^  nor  to  tg^oItib  the  origin 
cf  everything  that  may  be  vt  object  of 
utider«»taiidiiig  Into   senBalion  and  reflec> 

3,  Setting  a^ide,  Iherefore,  the  tw9  mcan^ 

Ingfi  of  the  word  ide%  before  meatlotied,  q« 
meauinga  ^hicb  Mr  Locke  could  not  have 
in  hi«  vie^  in  tho  dehnilion  be  givo9  of 
kiiow)edg)e,  the  only  menning  that  could  be 
intended  In  ihl4  pbioe  b  that  which  I  before 
called  the  pliili^sophical  meaning  of  the 
word  id4?a,  which  liath  a  reference  to  the 
theory  commonly  received  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  objecta, 
and  in  which  it  remembers  and  conceivca 
objects  that  a,  re  not  pressti  t  to  it,  1 1  is  a  v  ery 
ancient  opiiiion,  and  ban  been  verv  genemlly 
receivijd  among  philow^phei^,  thit  we  can- 
not perceive  or  think  of  each  objects  im- 
mediately^  but  by  the  medium  of  certain 
imagea  or  repreaeiitatiree  of  tbcm  rcoUy 
existing  in  tbe  mind  at  the  time. 

To  tho«e  imagea  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  spedea  and  pbanta^n^  Modern 
philosophers  have  given  Uurtn  the  name  of 
ideaa  '*  *Ti»  evident,*'  says  Mr  Locke, 
book  iv«,  chAp,  4,  *^  the  mindknowa  not  thinga 
immediately f  but  only  by  the  intcrvetitiua 
of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them,"  knd  in  Ihe 
■ama  paragtuph  he  puts  this  qyestion : 
"  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceiyes 
nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they 
agree  with  things  tbemsolves  ?'*     [o47  ] 

This  theory  I  have  already  considered. 
In  treating  of  perception,  of  meinor)%  ttnd 
of  conceplion.  The  reader  will  there  find 
the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  ibitik  that  it 
has  no  solid  foundatton  in  reason,  or  In 
attentive  ret!eciion  upon  those  operations 
of  our  minds  *  that  it  eootradicta  the  irn- 
mecUate  dictates  of  onr  natural  facultie*^ 
which  are  of  higher  authority  tiia,n  any 
theory  ;  that  it  has  taken  itft  rise  frtira  the 
same  prejudice)^  whidi  led  all  the  ancient 
philoaophen  to  think  that  tbe  Deity  could 
not  make  this  world  without  some  eternal 
matter  to  work  upen^  and  which  led  the 


Pythagoreans  and  Platomfta  lo  think  that 
he  could  not  conceive  the  plan  of  the  world 
he  waji  to  make  without  etjernal  ideas  really 
existing  as  patterns  to  work  by  ;  and  thai 
thi»  theory,  v¥heu  its  neDeesary  cousequene^ 
are  fairly  pursued,  leads  la  absolute  sce^ 
ticium,  tliough  thoee  consequences  wore  not 
seen  by  tnotit  of  the  philosophers  who  bavo 
a^hipt&d  iL 

I  have  no  Intention  to  repeat  what  liaa 
before  been  said  upon  those  points ;  but 
only,  taking  ideas  in  thi«  sense,  to  mako 
some  observations  upon  Uie  definition  whieb 
Mr  Locke  give  of  Jmowledga. 

Firift^  II  all  knowledge  consists  in  per* 
ceiving  the  agi'eementd  and  diBB>greementi 
of  ideas-_that  is^  of  representative  imager  of 
things  existing  in  the  mind^it  obviously 
fullowa  tbiit,  if  there  be  no  «uch  ldea43,  there 
can  he  no  knowiudj*e.  So  that,  if  thero 
should  he  found  gtKjd  reason  for  giving  up 
thi&  philoftopbieal  hypothesis,  all  knowledgo 
must  go  along  with  it» 

I  hope,  however,  it  is  not  so  i  and  tbatk 
though  this  hypotjiaaia,  like  mimy  others 
t^hould  totter  and  fall  to  tbe  ground,  know« 
ledge  w^iU  continue  to  stand  firm  upon  a 
more  permanent  bajiis.     [54li] 

The  cycles  and  epieyeles  of  tbe  ancient 
astronomers  were  for  a  tbwisand  years 
thougbt  absolutely  neeesBary  to  explain 
the  motions  of  the  lieavenly  bodios.  Yet 
now  J  when  all  men  believe  thorn  to  hitve 
been  mere  fictions,  astronomy  has  not  faU«n 
with  thorn,  but  stands  upon  a  mof*  i»tMH»l 
foundation  than  before,  Jdeai^  Of  Imftgti 
of  things  existing  in  the  mind,  hav%  for  a 
longer  time,  been  thought  nocesaary  for 
explainii!(5  the  operations  of  rb©  underatand- 
iug*  If  they  should  like  wise  at  hi^t  be 
found  to  bo  fictioaSf  human  knowledge  and 
judgment  would  sufTer  nothing  by  being 
di^ngaged  from  an  unwieldy  bypbtliedsu 
Mr  l^ke  surely  did  not  look  upon  the  ex* 
istence  of  ideas  as  a  pbiloeophical  hypo* 
thesis.  He  thought  that  we  are  conscious 
of  their  exbtetice,  otherwiee  he  would  not 
have  made  the  existence  of  all  our  know- 
ledge  to  depend  upon  the  exLHtcnce  of  ideas. 

Srcondi^^  Suppoaing  this  hypothesis  Id 
be  true,  I  agree  with  Mr  Locke  thai  it  Is 
an  evident  and  necessary  consequence  that 
our  knowledge  can  be  conversant  ahmit 
ideas  only,  and  must  consist  in  pertieivitig 
tht'ii-  attributes  and  relations.  For  noihinff 
can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  all 
knowledge,  and  all  judgment  and  opinion* 
must  be  about  thinjc^  whit'h  are  or  may  bt 
Immediaie  ohjeeU  of  our  thougbt.  Wlmt 
cannot  be  the  object  of  tliought,  or  the 
object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  cannot  hb 
the  object  of  knowledge  or  of  opinion. 

Everything  we  can  know  of  any  objeet, 
mujst  be  cither  some  attribute  of  the  object^ 
far  soma  reUtion  it  befrfn  to  some  other 
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ikl9««!t  «r  dljeet^  By  the  agroemeiita  And 
d'Ma^eeixi«nU  of  objeelSf  1  apprehend  Mr 
Lopcke  in  tended  lo  expreie  boib  their  attri* 
Iniles  iiod  Ibelr  relations.  If  tde&a  then  be 
the  onlj ohjects  td thought,  the  cQua/equxsaoe 
is  neoesiaiy^  thut  they  mnat  be  the  only 
^bjeoti  df  knowledge,  uid  all  bnowledf^ 
gntiBt  oonsiit  in  perceivuig  their  ag?«cinent» 
mnd  dingreemealB— ^thafr  la,  tli^  attrib^ites 
•md  relAtioiiA. 

The  OAe  I  would  ni^k:^  nf  this  ooufle^ 
qtieticej  is  toshAwtlwt  the  hypothesis  munt 
be  ^Tse,  from  which  It  pecLmTJIy  folio wi. 
For  if  we  have  any  knowl^f^  of  things 
that  Are  not  idensf  it  will  faJlow  nn  teaa 
evidently^  that  ideoe  are  not  ih^only  objeeta 
of  Qtjr  thou^lits.      [540] 

Mr  Locko  haa  pointed  ont  the  e!^.tt*itt  and 
Iknits  of  human  knowledge,  in  hi»  fotirth 
iKiok,  wtlh  more  aecnncy  and  judgment 
than  any  philosopher  had  dotie  before ;  but 
he  has  not  confined  it  lo  the  agreements 
and  difia^reenientB  of  ideas.  And  I  (^aiinot 
help  thittking  that  a  great  part  of  cliat  book 
ia  mi  evident  refutation  of  the  principlea 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  it 

Mr  Locke  did  not  believe  that  he  himself 
was  an  idea ;  that  his  f Heads  and  acquaint* 
•nee  wefe  td^is;  that  tlie  Supreme  Beings 
to  speak  with  reverence,  is  an  idea ;  or 
that  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth  and  the 
pea,  and  other  ex tenial  ohjeets  of  sense,  are 
ideas.  He  believed  that  he  had  some  eer* 
tain  knowledge  of  alt  those  ebjeeta.  His 
knowledge,  therefcire,  did  not  consist  solely 
In  pereeiviog  the  agreements  and  disagree^ 
tnenis  of  hie  ideas  ;  for^  aurely,  to  perceive 
the  existence,  the  attributes,  and  relations 
of  things,  whieb  are  not  ideas,  is  not  to  per- 
ecive  the  agreements  and  dlsagreemetits  of 
tdeaa.  A  n  d,  if  thtnfi  which  are  not  ideas  be 
objects  of  knowledge,  they  must  he  ebjeats  of 
Ihouglft  On  the  oontraiy,  if  ideas  be  the 
oniy  objects  of  thoughtf  there  can  he  no 
Icnowledge,  either  of  ouf  own  oxiKtence,  or 
€»f  the  eidstenoe  of  cxtemal  objects,  or  of 
the  esiRtenee  of  a  Deity, 

Tliis  eonseqncnee,  as  for  as  concerns  the 
existence  of  external  objects  of  senae,  was 
afterwards  deduced  from  the  theory  of  ideaa 
by  Bishop  Berkeley  with  the  clearest  evi- 
dence *  and  that  author  chose  rather  to 
adopt  the  consoquenee  than  to  reieet  the 
theory  on  which  it  was  grounded^  But, 
with  regard  to  the  existenee  of  our  own 
ninds,  of  other  minds^  and  of  a  Supreme 
i  Hind,  the  Biih^^p,  that  he  might  avoid  the 
I  tonsr  I              '  ]  a  part  of  the*  th*?f>ry^ 

».n 1 1  r  ^ '  t?j*n  th in k  of  trii u da, 

of  rL^ii    Lc.  i^ml  relations,  without 

Mr  Ilinnn  ^jih-  vi-ry  d<<arly  the  eotue- 
r;  i  adopted  tb^m 

ii.  '■'■  t  but  ettiiiltdly 

■  ekiiuwWd^c*  tlmt,    lii   tiuj  cumniuJi    busj-  ] 


oess  el  life,  he  found  hitnielf  undtr  »  aeoce- 
siiy  of  belkving  with  the  vulgar.  His 
^  Treatise  of  Honian  Natore**  in  the  only 
syslem  to  which  the  theory  of  ideaa  Isi^ ; 
aud,  in  my  approbension,  is,  to  all  its  pMti^ 
the  neceHsary  oonsequenee  of  that  t^wf. 

Mr  Locke;^  howeTer,  did  not  see  id]  tia# 
connequenisa  of  that  theory  ;  he  adopts^  It 
witbout  doubt  or  examination ^  cajricd  aloQg 
by  the  stream  of  pbilosopberti  that  went 
before  him ;  and  tiis  judgment  and  good 
sense  have  led  bim  to  say  many  thiftg^,  ai»d 
ta  believe  many  things,  that  eantrat  be  te- 
coneiJed  to  ic 

He  not  only  believed  his  own  ejcistenea^ 
the  exlstenee  of  external  things*  &nd  tlie 
exi5len("e  of  a  Deity  ;  but  be  has  diewn 
v^ry  justly  how  we  come  by  the  knowledge 
of  these  existences^ 

It  mi^ht  here  be  expected  tbat  he  should 
have  pomted  ont  the  agreements  and  dls- 
agreement*!  nf  ideas  from  which  these  exist' 
ences  are  deduced  ;  but  this  is  impoiEible, 
and  be  has  not  even  attempted  it. 

Our  own  exLftence,  be  observes^  we  kttow 
intuiimh*  but  this  intuition  is  not  a  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreeinent  of 
ideas ;  fnr  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  / 
€jdMf^  is  hot  an  idea,  but  a  pefsott. 

The  knowledge  of  external  objeeta  of 
sense,  he  obBcrvc?,  wr  can  hawt  ani^  oy  «SAsa» 
tinn*  Thiji  setitation  be  afterwards  ejcptettev 
inoFe  clea.r!y  by  th^f  texlimQTtf/  of  our  settint*^ 
Ufhich  arf  the  prop^  and  $oU  Judpcs  of  thiM 
things  whose  testimony  it  the^eat€ti  4 
ance  we  can  p(iiiihijf  hatff^  and  io  wk 
our  fa^iltiei  can  aiiain.  llils  Is  perfei 
agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of  manki 
and  is  |>erfectly  undci^tood  by  thme  wh©^ 
never  heard  of  the  theory  of  ideas.  Our 
senses  testify  immediately  the  existenoe^ 
and  many  of  the  attributee  and  relations  i 
eslernsi  material  beings  ;  and,  by  our< 
stitntion,  we  rely  with  ossurauoe  upon  their  ' 
testimony,  without  seeking  a  fvasnn  for 
doing  so.  This  assurance,  Mr  Loeke  ac- 
knowledi^ea,  deserves  the  name  of  know- 
ledge. But  those  external  things  are  Rti| 
ideas,  nor  are  their  attributes  and  relaiioiit j 
the  agreements  nnd  diBa£rcecnent&  of  idtv 
but  the  agreemenla  and  dimgreenicnts 
thi ngs  wii lob  are  not  ideas.     [  55 1  ] 

To  reconcile  this  to  the  theory  of  ideai^l 
Mr  Loeke  says,  Thai  it  i*  ihe  aeiuai  rtceiv^ 
inp  of  idefiMjTQm  withoviihai  ffiivji  UfftoHm  -, 
qft/te  e^*iertce  ^f  those  external  thitiffg* 

This;,  if  understood  literally,  would  lead 
us  back  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotlp,  that  J 
our  i(Jca4  or  species  oeme  from  withuiill 
from  the  external  objects,  and  are  the  imajpl 
or  form  of  those  objects.  But  Mr  Loekc^f 
1  believe^  Tuciini  no  more  by  it,  but  thatl 
our  ide^fl  of  M'nne  must  hav>9  a  cause,  and 
tliat  we  ar«  pot  the  cause  of  Ihetn  oiir» 
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Bbhop  B^Hteley  ackuowkdgea  all  ihla, 
and  sbewi  very  deiufty  that  it  does  not 
^ord  tile  Imet  ihadow  of  reason  for  ih^ 
belief  of  any  material  objeL-t — aay,  tliat 
tbere  can  be  nr^thiog  extenial  that  hoa  any 
resemblaJioe  to  our  ideaa  but  tbe  ideaa  of 
other  mlndfr^ 

It  b  evident,  tberafore,  that  the  agree- 
meuta  and  disagT^^nieiiti  of  ideaa  cmjo.  give 
Uft  no  kn^)w|riig€  of  tile  existence  of  any 
m&tenal  thing.  If  any  knowledge  can  be 
attained  oi  tbingia  which  are  not  ideaSf  that 
koowledga  is  a  |>erception  of  agreementa 
and  disagreements ;  not  of  id^a^  bnt  of 
thlnga  that  are  not  idea^, 

Aa  to  the  exbteni^e  of  a  deity ^^  thongh 
Mr  Locke  wajs  awaro  tbut  Doa  Cartes,  and 

ay  after  him,  had  attempted  to  prc^vc  it 
Qly  from  the  agn^enient»  and  diaagrec- 

Dta  of  ideaa ;  yet  *^  he  thought  it  ao 
ai  way  of  eatabLiabiug  that  tmth,  and  ai- 
lencii^  AtheiMa,  to  lay  the  whole  atresa  of  00 
Important  a  {Kiitit  upon  that  sole  founda- 
tion*" And,  therefore,  he  proves  this 
pomt,  with  great  i^reiteth  and  fioliditv,  from 
04ir  own  exiateoce,  aod  the  existence  of  Ihe 
senaible  parts  of  the  imirerse,  L^^^]  By 
memory »  Mr  Locke  saja,  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  paat  existeooe  of  nevend 
thingiy  But  all  conLN?ptlori  of  paat  esiat- 
enoOj  aa  well  aa  of  extornd  ejcistenee^  ia 
irreooncileable  to  the  tljtory  of  ideaa  ;  be^ 
cause  It  aupposea  that  there  may  be  imroe* 
dlate  ohjecla  of  thought,  whidb  are  not  ideas 
presently  existing  in  the  mtniL 

I  coHtalude,  thereforCj  that,  if  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  our  own  exktenee,  or  of 
the  existence  of  wliat  we  iee  aboot  ua,  or  of 
the  exiatanoe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  if 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  tbmgs  paat  by 
memoTy,  that  knowk^e  cannot  eonaiat  in 
pereeirin^  the  agreementa  and  disagree- 
menta  of  ideaa. 

This  concliislon,  indeed,  ia  evident  of 
iteelf^  For,  if  knowledge  oonaista  aolety  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreem^it  or  disagree- 
ment of  fideaa,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
any  proposition,  which  does  not  oxpreae 
some  agreement  or  diaagreemeut  of  ideas; 
eonaequently,  there  t»n  be  no  knowledge  of 
any  propoaition,  which  expresses  either  the 
existence,  ur  the  attributed  or  rdatinxia  <p| 
IhtngB,  which  are  nut  idea&  If,  ther«fore| 
the  theoQ'  of  ideoa  be  true,  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  an j tiling  bnt  of  idf^ae.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  liny  know- 
ledge of  anything  beiiide«  Ideas,  timt  theory 
muat  be  fab& 

There  ean  be  no  knowledge,  no  judgment 
o<r  o^iiHon  about  thinga  which  are  not  im- 
mediate objeijlaof  thought*  This  I  take  to 
b«  self-evident,  tf,  therefore,  ideas  be  the 
only  immediiitc  objects  of  thought,  they 
inttat  be  tlic  only  things  in  nature  of  whicli 
we  can   liiive  any  knowledge,   and    tkUml 


oan    have    any    judgment 


which   f 
opinion. 

Thin  neeeasary  eonnequence  of  the  eotn^ 
moD  doctrine  of  ideoa  Mr  Hume  saw,  and 
has  made  erideut  in  bis  ^^  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  ;**  but  the  use  be  made  of 
it  waa  not  to  overtnm  the  theory  wtth  which 
It  ia  neoensariJy  conneeCedt  but  to  oyertnm 
all  knowledge,  and  bo  leave  no  ground  to 
belie:  ve  any  th  ing  w  ha tsoe  ver,  I  f  Mr  Locke 
liad  seen  this  eonsequenee,  there  is  rt^son 
to  think  that  he  would  have  made  another" 
use  of  it.     [55^1] 

That  a  man  of  Mr  Locke^fl  judgment  and 
penetration  did  not  perceive  a  couficquencfi 
<*o  evident,  seema  Indeed  very  atrang;e ;  and 
I  know  no  other  aeeomit  that  can  be  given  of 
it  but  this — that  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
idea  has  misled  bim  in  thiu,  aa  in  leveral 
other  EJiatancee.  l^laving  at  first  defined 
ideas  to  be  whatsoever  1^  the  objeet  of  the 
understanding  when  we  tbinkj  he  tak^  it 
very  often  in  that  nntinuied  sense ;  And  so 
eveiything  that  c;^n  be  an  obji^t  of  thought 
is  mn  idea.  At  other  titnea,  he  uses  tb# 
word  to  siguify  cerljuu  represecntative  images 
of  things  in  the  mind,  which  phQosopbefi 
have  supposed  to  be  tmmediale  objects  of 
thought.  At  cjlber  times,  things  conoeived 
abstractly,  without  regjird  to  their  exist* 
enee,  are  called  jdeoa.  Philo&ophy  is  much 
indeiited  to  Mr  Locke  for  hia  obscrvationi 
on  the  abuse  of  wofda.  It  ia  pity  be  did 
not  apply  these  obaervationa  to  the  word 
ulna,  the  ambiguity  and  abuse  of  which  has 
very  much  hurt  his  excellent  Essay. 

There  are  some  other  opinions  of  phUo- 
Bophera  coneeming  judgment,  of  which  I 
til  ink  It  anneeessary  to  say  much. 

Mr  Hume  sometimes  adopts  Mr  Locke's 
opinian,  that  it  is  the  percef^tion  of  the 
ngreemeiit  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas ; 
sometimes  be  maintains  that  jurtgrnent  and 
reasoning  resolve  themselves  tiito  concep- 
tion, and  ore  nothing  but  parti cukr  ways 
of  conceiving  objecte  i  and  ho  aayt^,  tliat  an 
opinion  or  belief  may  most  at'eurately  \m 
defined,  a  iivtt^  idea  rttnfed  fa  ar  ttsweialfd 
irifh  a  pn^seni  impreamon,- — Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  voL  h  page  172. 

I  lia¥e  erideavnured  before,  in  the  first 
efaapterof  this  Essay,  t*»  shew  that  judgment 
b  on  operation  of  mind  specificiilly  distinct 
frrim  i  he  bare  eonceptton  of  on  obj  wst  I  ba  vt 
alfto  cfitisideredhis  notbn  of  beliei;  in  treating 
of  the  theories  coneeming  memf»ry.     [fi&l] 

Dr  Hartley  saya-^'*  That  aaiient  and  dis- 
sent must  come  under  the  notion  of  ideas, 
being  only  those  very  eompkx  internal 
feelings  which  adhere  by  association  to  such 
cluaters  of  words  as  are  called  propositifina 
in  general,  or  ilErmatbns  and  ne^tious  in 
parlieular,** 

Tbia»  if  1  understand  its  meajungf  agrees 
with  tilt!  opinion  of  Mr  Hume,  abore  njeu* 
^i  t 
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llonedy  and  ba»  ih^refore  been  before  e^U'- 

Dr  Pnestly  baa  pven  another  definition 
<»f  judgment  :^'^  It  b  tit^lhing  morv  than 
the  perception  of  the  uni versa!  concurrence^ 
or  the  perftMjt  cfjiDcidence  of  two  idea* ;  or 
Ihe  wMit  of  that  coneurrenye  or  coirid- 
dence.^'  This,  I  think,  eoincldeft  with  Mr 
LoQke*s  ddtnition^  and  therefore  has  been 
■Int^dy  consicJtiPed^ 

There  D.re  many  particakLra  which  deserve 
to  bff  known i  juid  which  might  very  properly 
be  coDfiidered  iti  thips  Es&ay  on  jiidgnieDt  ; 
^ucerning  the  vi^riQUB  kinds  of  propo^ltton^ 
by  which  our  judgmente  are  enpresaed ; 
their  suhjecta  iLnd  predicaleti  i  their  coit- 
Tereions  and  oppositions  :  but  as  thefle  are 
to  he  found  iti  every  ByBCem  of  logic,  from 
Arivtotle  down  to  the  present  age,  I  think 
it  uojseeessarj  to  RwelJ  thia  fissny  with  the 
repetkloti  of  what  has  been  said  ^o  often.. 
The  remarks  which  hare  occurred  to  me 
ii|>on  what  1^  c^mrnvoty  said  on  the^e  points, 
as  well  tin  upon  the  art  of  sjlloi^ism ;  the 
utility  of  the  school  logtL%  and  the  improve- 
meuts  that  may  be  tnade  in  it,  may  be  found 
in  a  **  Short  Account  of  Arietotle**  Logic, 
with  Remarks^'*  which  I*ord  Kamea  Las 
hououred  with  n  pUce  in  bU  **  Sketches  of 
the  H  iBtory  of  Man. ' '    [  655  J 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  Fmer  paikciflis  in  f^KsxiiAU 

0]4Bof  the  most  important  dlitinclions  of 
our  judgments  is,  that  gome  of  them  are 
iniuitive,  oihei«  groundtnl  on  argument. 

It  ia  not  in  our  power  to  judge  aa  we 
wilL  The  judgment  h  ciixHed  along  neeea- 
iarily  by  the  evidence,  real  or  seemi»|Lr, 
which  appears  to  U9  at  the  time.  But,  in 
|>ro|;Kisitiona  that  are  submitted  ti>  our 
judgment,  there  U  this  great  difference— 
some  are  of  «ucb  a  ti<ature  that  a  inan  of 
ripe  understanding  may  apprehend  tb«m 
diaiinctly,  and  perfectly  understand  their 
meaning^  without  finding  himaelf  under  any 
Decefleity  of  believing  them  to  be  true  or 
false,  probable  or  imprfjbaUe,  The  judg- 
ment remains  in  suspense,  until  it  is  in- 
elined  to  one  side  or  another  by  reason  s  or 
ai^mentji. 

But  there  are  other  pFopoeitbns  which 
are  no  sooner  anderstood  than  they  are  be* 
lieved*  The  judgment  follows  the  appre- 
bension  of  them  BscessaKly,  and  both  are 
•nualty  the  work  of  aatun?,  and  the  resttlt 
of  our  original  powers.  There  is  no  aeareb- 
ing  for  evidence,  mo  weighing  of  arguments; 
the  proposition  is  not  deduced  or  inferred 
fnm  another  ^  it  has  the  light  of  truth  in 
IfltHj  and  hofi  no  oe^aaion  to  borrow  it 
Irom  another* 


Propodtiona  of  the  last  Mud,  wbaii  fhej 
are  used  in  mattera  of  science,  have  eom 
monly  b«en  oalied  axioms  ;  and  on  whaj 
ever  occasion  they  are  used,  ar«  called  ^ri 
principtft,  prineipie*  fifeommrm  «^tt«#t  cimPil 
iii*rti    ndiions^   gcff~evifiertt  trutkw^      CioerO] 
calls  them  naturtt  judicm^judicin  mmmmn 
hut  hominum  $fnsibus  if*^,Fa.  Lord  Sh 
bury  expresseo  them  by  the  words,  itolVff 
knoufiei/^f  J  fundamental  rfOtoa,  and* 
4mj*\     [556] 

What  haa  been  ^id*  I  think,  is  sufficient  i 
to  distinguish  hrst  principles,  or  lutuilivcr 
judgments,  from  thoae  which  may  be  as* 
cribcd  to  the  power  of  reasoning  j  nor  is  il 
a  just  objection  against  this  distinction^  that  . 
there  may  be  some  judgments  conec^uscj 
which  we  may  be  dubious  to  which     ' 
they  ought  to  be  referred.     There  is  a  real  I 
distinction   between    persons    v  it  bin    lb#  ' 
house^  and  those  that  are  wttbout ;  yet  it 
may  he  dubious  to  which  the  man  belongs 
tiiat  ataud»  upon  the  threshold. 

The  power  of  teii&oniiig— that  is,  of  draw*  i 
Ing  a  conciu^*)iion  from  a  chain  of  prctnisca-^ 
may  with  some  propriety  be  caHcid  ftD  Mt, 
"All  reasoning,**  says  Mr  Looko,  •*  i« 
search  and  easting  about,  an^  f^quireo 
pains  and  application/'  It  reatmblefl  the 
power  of  walking,  which  U  acquired  by  use 
and  exereise.  Nature  pron^pts  to  it",  and 
has  g;iven  the  power  of  a<?quiring  it ;  bul  . 
tiiust  he  aided  by  frequent  exerebo 
we  are  able  to  walk*  After  rewated  e 
much  slum  hi  ing,  and  many  Mis,  we  learn  \ 
to  walk  ;  und  it  is  in  a  simuar  manner  that 
we  learn  lo  reason. 

But  the  power  of  judging  in  self-«rid<»it 
propoaitiuus,  which  are  clearly  understood^ 
uiay  be  compared  to  the  power  of  sia^Iow. 
ing  our  food.  1 1  is  puttfly  natural^  and  tliere^ 
foro  common  to  the  learned  and  the  ua-* 
learned,  to  the  tfahied  and  the  untrained. 
It  reqiiirea  ri[»ene9S  of  understanding^  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  but  nothing  ebe, 

I  take  it  For  granted  that  there  are  aelf- 
eyidunt  principlea.  Nobody,  I  think*  de- 
nies it  ^  And  If  any  man  were  so  sceptical 
aa  to  deny  that  thetv  is  any  propoaiUoQ 
that  is  seU^evident,  I  see  not  how  It  would 
be  possible  to  oonvinoe  him  by  retL^ning. 

But  yet  there  seems  to  be  great  difference 
of  opinions  among  philosophers  about  tinit 
principles.  Wlmt  one  takea  to  be  self-evi. 
dent,  another  laboitrs  to  prove  by  Asgttm 
ments,  and  a  third  denies  altogether.  [dS?] 

Tbu&,  before  the  time  of  Dea  Cartes^  il 
waa  taken  for  a  firs t  ;>rinci]!le,  thst  there  is 
a  inn  and  a  moon^  an  earth  and  sea,  which 
really  exist,  whether  we  think  of  them  or 
not,  Dea  Cartes  thought  that  the  exists 
ence  of  those  things  onght  to  be  prpvcd  by 
argument  ;  and  In  this  he  has  been  follow, 
ed  by  Malebrancbe,  Amautd,  and  Loek«« 
They  have  all  laboured  to  prove,  by  rm 
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weak  reMoning,  the  existence  of  external 
objects  of  sense ;  and  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  their  arguments, 
have  been  led  to  deny  their  existence  alto- 
gether* 

The  ancient  philosophers  granted,  that 
all  knowledge  must  be  grounded  on  first 
principles,  and  that  there  is  no  reasoning 
w.thout  them.  The  Peripatetic  philosophy 
was  redundant  rather  than  deficient  in  first 
principles.  Perhaps  the  abuse  of  them  in 
that  ancient  system  may  hame  brought 
them  into  discredit  in  modem  times ;  n>r, 
as  the  best  things  may  be  abused,  so  that 
abuse  is  apt  to  give  a  disgust  to  the  thing 
itself ;  and  as  one  extreme  often  leads  into 
the  opposite,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
ease  in  the  respect  paid  to  first  principles 
in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Des  Cartes  thought  one  principle,  express- 
ed in  one  word,  eogiiOy  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  his  whole  system,  and  asked  no  more. 

Mr  Locke  seems  to  think  first  principles 
of  very  small  use.  Knowledge  consisting, 
according  to  him,  in  the  perception  of  tho 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas ; 
when  we  hare  clear  ideas,  and  are  able  to 
compare  them  together,  we  may  always  fa- 
bricate first  principles  as  often  as  we  have 
occasion  for  them.  Such  differences  we  find 
among  philosophers  about  first  principles. 

It  is  likewiBe  a  question  of  some  moment, 
whether  the  differences  among  men  about 
first  principles  can  be  brought  to  any  issue  ? 
When  in  disputes  one  man  maintains  that 
to  be  a  first  principle  which  another  denies, 
commonly  both  parties  appeal  to  common 
sense,  and  so  the  matter  rests.  Now,  is 
there  no  way  of  discussing  this  appeal  ?  Is 
there  no  mark  or  criterion,  whereby  first 
principles  that  are  truly  such,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  assume  the  cha- 
racter without  a  just  title  P  I  shall  humbly 
offer  in  the  following  propositions  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  agreeable  to  trath  in 
these  matters,  always  ready  to  change  my 
opinion  upon  conviction.     [658] 

1.  First,  I  hold  it  to  be  certain,  and  even 
demonstrable,  that  all  knowledge  got  by 
reasoning  must  be  built  upon  firet  princi- 
ples.* 

This  is  as  certain  as  that  every  house 
must  have  a  foundation.  The  power  of 
reasoning,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the 
mechanical  powers  or  engines;  it  must 
have  a  fixed  point  to  rest  upon,  otherwise 
it  spends  its  force  in  the  air,  and  produces 
no  effect. 

When  we  examine,  in  the  way  of  ana- 
lysis, the  evidence  of  any  proposition,  either 
we  find  it  self-evident,  or  it  rests  upon  one 
or  more  propositions  that  support  it.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  propositions 

«  So  Amtode,  ylMrlia^R 
[558,  559] 


that  support  it,  and  of  those  that  suppori 
them,  as  hr  back  as  we  can  ga  But  wo 
cannot  go  back  in  this  track  to  infinity* 
Where  then  must  this  analysis  stop  ?  It 
is  evident  that  it  must  stop  only  when  wo 
come  to  propositions  which  support  all  that 
are  built  upon  them,  but  are  themselveo 
supported  by  none — ^that  is^  to  self-evident 
propositions. 

Let  us  again  consider  a  synthetical  proof  of 
any  kind,  where  we  begin  with  the  premises, 
and  pursue  a  train  of  consequences,  until  we 
come  to  the  last  conclusion  or  thmg  to  bo 
proved.  Here  we  must  begin,  either  with 
self-evident  propositions  or  with  such  as  havo 
been  already  proved.  When  the  last  is  tho 
case,  'the  proof  of  the  propositions,  thus  as- 
sumed,  is  a  part  of  our  proof;  and  tho 
proof  is  deficient  without  it  Suppose  then 
the  deficiency  supplied,  and  the  proof  com- 
pleted, is  it  not  evident  that  it  must  set  oat 
with  self-evident  propositions,  and  that  tho 
whole  evidence  must  rest  upon  them  ?  So 
that  it  appears  to  be  demonstrable  that, 
without  first  principles,  analytical  reasoning 
could  have  no  end,  and  synthetical  reason^ 
ing  could  have  no  beginning;  and  that 
every  conclusion  got  by  reasoning  must 
rest  with  its  whole  weight  upon  first  princi<« 
pies,  as  the  building  does  upon  its  founda- 
tion.    [659] 

2.  A  second  proposition  is,  That  some 
first  principles  yield  conclusions  that  aro 
certain,  others  such  as  are  probable,  in  va* 
rious  degrees,  from  tho  highest  probabilitj 
to  the  lowest. 

In  just  reasoning,  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  conclusion  will  always  corre- 
spond to  that  of  the  principles  on  which  it  io 
grounded. 

In  a  matter  of  testimony,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  testimony  of  two  is  better 
than  that  of  one,  supposing  them  equal  in 
character,  and  in  their  means  of  knowledge ; 
yet  the  simple  testimony  may  be  true,  and 
that  which  is  preferred  to  it  may  be  false. 

When  an  experiment  has  succeeded  in 
several  trials,  and  the  ciroumstances  havo 
been  marked  with  care,  there  is  a  self-evi- 
dent probability  of  its  succeeding  in  a  new 
trial ;  but  there  is  no  certainty.  The  pro- 
bability, in  some  cases,  is  much  greater 
than  in  others ;  because,  in  some  cases,  it 
is  much  easier  to  observe  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  have  influence  upon  the 
event  than  in  others.  And  it  is  possible 
that,  after  many  experiments  made  with 
care,  our  expectation  may  be  frustrated  in 
a  succeeding  one,  by  the  variation  of  some 
cireumstance  that  has  not^  or  perhaps 
could  not  be  observed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  laid  it  down  as  a 

first  principle  in  natural  philosophy,  that  a 

propertv  which  has  been  found  in  all  bodioa 

upon  which  we  have  had  access  to  mako 
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etpenmeata,  and  which  Hq«  jLlwa.)i  b^eit 
iouud  in  iU  quan  tUy  to  be  in  exjvct  prwpor- 
to  the  quantity  of  iisatttr  in  every  boAyj  h 
to  be  held  aa  an  univei^  property  «f  m^t- 
ter^     l^m] 

TUia  priadple,  as  far  aa  I  kncnr,  has 
never  been  caLied  in  question.  The  eri- 
dence  we  have,  th&t  fdli  matter  ia  dif^istble^ 
tnorablej,  flotid)  and  inert,  ia  retjolrable 
into  this  principle ;  and,  if  it  be  not  true^ 
ve  tmnnot  have  any  rational  convietioD  that 
all  matter  liaa  tbose  properties^  From  the 
Bame  principle  that  ^reat  man  haa  ahewn 
Uiat  we  have  reaaou  to  conclude  that  all 
bikdiea  graTitate  towards  each  other. 

Thi§  pririciple,  however,  hsa  not  that 
kind  of  evidence  which  mathcoiatical  axLOtufl 
have^  It  IB  not  a  necessary  truth^  whoa«! 
eoDirary  is  impoaaible ;  nor  did  Sir  Isaac 
ever  oomceive  it  to  be  auch,  And,  if  it 
efamild  ever  be  foundf  by  just  ejipertmeiitar 
tliat  thef«  Ls  any  part  in  tlie  eompoeltion  of 
somfi  bodka  wfaiclt  ha»  sot  graTityn,  the 
iaet  if  dtkly  ascttrtained,  must  be  admitted 
w&  an  exoeptioii  ia  the  general  taw  of  gra- 
Ttlation. 

In  games  of  chanoei  it  li  a  fif^  piinciple 
thai  every  aide  of  a  die  has  onequaJ  cliaciee 
lO  be  turned  up ;  and  that^  in  a  Lottery, 
every  ticket  has  an  equal  chance  of  being 
drawn  oat>  From  such  first  prtnciplea  as 
tfaeae,  which  are  the  b<i!iit  we  can  iiave  in 
mch  mat  tern,  we  may  deduce}  by  demon* 
fttmtive  reasoning,  the  precise  degree  of 
pfobability  of  every  event  in  such  games. 

But  the  pritieiplea  of  all  this  accurate 
and  profound  r^aaonin^  can  never  yield  a 
certain  concluuiuu,  it  behu^  impoMlble  to 
aitpply  a  defi'ct  in  the  6r«t  principles  by  any 
accuracy  in  the  reason ing  thai  is  grounded 
upon  them.  As  water,  by  its  gmvity,  can 
rifie  no  htglier  in  it£  course  tlum  the  foun- 
tain^r  however  artfully  it  be  conducted ;  so 
no  conclusion  of  reason  tug  can  liave  a 
greater  degree  of  evidence  thAti  the  fiivt 
principlea  from  which  it  13*  drawn. 

From  these  instances,  h  is  evident  that, 
at  there  are  some  first  piinciplcza.  that  yield 
eonctusions  of  absolute  certainty,  so  there 
are  others  tliat  can  only  yield  probable  con- 
clusions ;  and  tliat  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability  must  be  grounded  on  first  prin- 
ciples   aa    weQ    as    absolnie    certainty >* 

m\ 

a.  A  third  proposition  is.  That  it  womld 
contribute  greatly  to  the  sfablli^  of  human 
knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  im- 
proTeo^ent  of  it,  if  the  firvt  prinetples  upon 
which  the  various  parts  of  it  are  grounded 
were  pointed  out  and  ascertained. 

We  have  ground  to  think  fto^  bolli  from 
&cts,  and  from  the  nature  of  tbe  thtng» 

There  are  two  hnuiches  of  human  know- 
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ledge  in  which  this  methwj  baa  been  foDo« 
— to  wit^  mathematics  and  nataiil|'  " 
phy  i  iu  mathenuitica^  as  far  back  aa  «« I 
books.  It  is  in  this  science  only^  llwl, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  «incp  it  be- 
gan to  be  cujtiviited,  we  find  nn  ^?^i«^.  im 
contrary  systems,  and  h anil  ; 

or,  if  there  have  been  disi 
ended  aa  soou  as  the  aiw^^  ...;  ...  i^^x-j 
ties  subuded,  and  have  never  been  agaii|i 
revfved  The  scienoe,  once  firmly  eata*^] 
bUshed  npon  tbe  fbnndatian  of  a  few  a^tiom^f 
and  definitiona,  aa  upon  a  rock,  has  grovitl 
from  age  io  aget,  so  ««  to  beeome  the  loll ' 
i^nd  the  moat  solid  £Lbric  that  human 
fion  can  boaat** 

Natural  philoeophj,  till  loM  than 
hundred  yearn  ag%  remained  in  the  1 
fluctuating  state  with  the  other  scieno 
Every  new  system  pulled  up  the  old  ^^ 
the  roots.  The  systein^buildeiSj  indeed  t 
were  always  wilting  to  accept  of  the  aid 
of  first  principles^  when  they  were  of  thetf  j 
side ;  but,  finding  them  insufficient  to  j 
port  the  ^bric  which  their  imagtnatioii  ] 
raised,  they  were  only  brougbt  in  aa  atud- 
Uaries,  and  ao  intermixed  with  t^njecturesp 
and  with  lime  inductions,  that  their  iry^ 
tensa  were  like  Kebuchadneiaar*a  image, 
whose  feet  were  purtly  of  Iron  «iid  paitljf  1 
of  clay. 

Lord  Bacon  firat  delineated  the  only  10^-  i 
lid  foundation   on  which  natural   phikmb-md 
phy  can  be  built ;  and  Sir  Isaac  NewtDH'  | 
reduced  the  principles  laid  down  by  Bacon 
into  throe  or  four  axioms,  whMi  be 
r^ffufit  phiiatftphandL     From  these,   t^g^- 
ther  with  tbe  phenomena  observed  by  Ibm  ] 
aenses,  which   be  likewise  lays  doiwn  as 
fifst  principles,  he  dedncca,  by  stzict  re«- 
Boning,  the    propositions  contained  in  cbe 
third  hook  of  bis  *^*  Principia,''*  and  In  his 
'^  Optics  ;"  and  by  this  means  has  raised  a 
fabric  in    tboae  two    branches  of  nattLral 
pbilo«(tphy,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  ehakea 
by  doubtful    disputation,    but  stands  im^ 
movable  upon    the  haam  of    8«lf-evtd«sl 
principles.     [563] 

This  lahric  has  been  cairied  on  h^  tbft 
a^eeaion  of  new  diseoveriea;  hnt  la  no 
more  subject  ty  rcvfilutjons: 

The  disputes  abfuit  maffrm  prima,  sub* 
stautial  forms,  Nature's  abhorring  a  va^ 
cuum,  and  bodies  having  no  gravitatioia 
in  their  proper  place^  are  now  no  moret 
The  builders  in  this  work  are  not  put  to  tha 
necessity  of  holding  a  weapon  in  one  hand 
while  they  build  with  tbe  other  ;  their 
whole  empbjnueiit  ii  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Yet  it  Beetns  to  be  very  probable^  t^ty  if 
natural  philosophy  had  not  been  reaped  upon 
this  solid  foundation  of  self-evidettt  prinei- 
plcs^  it  would  have  been  to  tills  day  a  field 
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of  battle,  wherein  every  inch  of  gronnd 
would  have  been  disputed,  and  nothing  fixed 
and  determined. 

I  acknowledge  that  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  especially  the  former, 
have  this  advantaj^  of  most  other  sciences, 
that  it  is  less  difiicult  to  form  distinct  and 
determinate  conceptions  of  the  objects 
about  which  they  are  employed ;  but,  as 
this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable,  it  affords 
a  good  reason,  indeed,  why  other  sciences 
should  have  a  longer  infancy ;  but  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  they  may  not  at  last  arrive 
at  maturity,  by  the  same  steps  as  those  of 
quicker  growth. 

The  facts  I  have  mentioned  may  there- 
fore lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  if  in  other 
branches  of  philosophy  the  first  principles 
were  Uid  down,  as  has  been  done  in  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
subsequent  conclusions  grounded  upon  them, 
this  would  make  it  much  more  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  solid  and  well  supported 
from  the  vain  fictions  of  human  fimcy*  [563] 

But,  laying  aside  facts,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

For,  when  any  system  is  grounded  upon 
first  principles,  and  deduced  regularly  from 
them,  we  have  a  thread  to  lead  us  through 
the  hibyrinth.  The  judgment  has  a  distinct 
and  determinate  object.  The  heterogeneous 
parts  being  separated,  can  be  examined  each 
by  itself. 

The  whole  system  is  reduced  to  axioms, 
definitions,  and  deductions.  These  are  ma- 
terials of  very  different  nature,  and  to  be 
measured  by  a  very  different  standard ;  and 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  judge  of  each,  taken 
by  itself,  than  to  judge  of  a  mass  wherein 
they  are  kneaded  together  without  distinc- 
tion. Let  us  consider  how  we  j  udge  of  each 
of  them. 

First,  As  to  definitions,  the  matter  is  very 
easy.  They  relate  only  to  words,  and  differ- 
ences about  them  may  produce  different 
ways  of  speaking,  but  can  never  produce 
different  ways  of  thinking,,  while  every  man 
keeps  to  his  own  definitions. 

But,  as  there  is  not  a  more  plentiful  source 
of  fallacies  in  reasoning  than  men*s  uaing 
the  same  word  sometimes  in  one  sense  and 
at  other  times  in  another,  the  best  means 
of  preventing  such  fallacies,  or  of  detecting 
them  when  they  are  committed,  is  defi- 
nitions of  words  as  accurate  as  can  be 
given. 

Secondly^  As  to  deductions  drawn  from 
principles  granted  on  both  sides,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  long:  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  men  who  are  not  blinded  by 
prejudice  or  partiality;  fbr  the  rules  of 
reasoning  by  which  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  premises  have  been  for  two  thousand 
years  fixed  with  great  unanimity.  No  man 
pretends  to  dispute  the  rules  of  reasoning 
r.563-565'1 


laid  down  by  Aristotle  and  repeated  by 
every  writer  in  dialectics.     [564J 

And  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that 
•the  reason  why  logicians  have  been  so  una- 
nimous in  determining  the  rules  of  reason* 
ing,  from  Aristotle  down  to  tliis  day,  seems 
to  be,  that  they  were  by  that  great  genius 
raised,  in  a  scientific  manner,  from  a  few 
definitions  and  axioms.  It  may  &rther  be 
observed,  that,  when  men  differ  about  a 
deduction,  whether  it  follows  from  certain 
premises,  this  I  think  is  always  owing  to 
their  differing  about  some  first  principle. 
I  shall  explain  this  by  an  example. 

Suppose  that,  from  a  thing  having  begon 
to  exist,  one  man  infers  that  it  must  have 
had  a  cause ;  another  man  does  not  admit 
the  inference.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  the 
first  takes  it  for  a  self-evident  principle,  that 
everything  which  begins  to  exist  must  have 
a  cause.  The  other  does  not  allow  this  to 
be  self-evident.  Let  them  settle  this  point, 
and  the  dispute  will  be  at  an  end. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that,  in  matters 
of  science,  if  the  terms  be  properly  explained, 
the  first  principles  upon  which  the  reason- 
ing is  grounded  be  laid  down  and  exposed 
to  examination,  and  the  oonelusions  re- 
gularly deduced  from  them,  it  might  be 
expected  that  men  of  candour  and  capacity, 
who  love  truth,  and  have  patience  to  ex- 
amine things  coolly,  might  come  to  unani- 
mity with  regard  to  the  force  of  the  deduc- 
tions, and  that  their  differences  might  be 
reduced  to  those  they  may  have  about  first 
principles. 

4.  A  fourth  proposition  is,  That  Nature 
hath  not  left  us  destitute  of  means  whereby 
the  candid  and  honest  part  of  mankind  may 
be  brought  to  unanimity  when  they  happen 
to  differ  about  first  principles.     [jJo5] 

When  men  differ  about  things  that  are 
taken  to  be  first  principles  or  self-evident 
truths,  reasoning  seems  to  be  at  an  end. 
Each  party  appeiUs  to  common  sense.  When 
one  man's  common  sense  gives  one  deter- 
mination, another  man's  a  contrary  deter- 
mination, there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  but 
to  leave  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 
This  is  a  common  observation,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  just  one,  if  it  be  rightly  understood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  a  man  who 
denies  the  first  principles  on  which  the  rea- 
soning is  grounded.  Thus,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  the  proof  of  a  proposition 
in  Euclid  to  a  man  who  denies  the  axioms. 
Indeed,  we  ought  never  to  reason  with  men 
who  deny  first  principles  from  obstinacy 
and  unwillingness  to  yield  to  reason* 

But  is  it  not  possible,  that  men  who  really 
love  truth,  and  are  open  to  conviction,  may 
differ  about  first  principles  ? 

I  think  it  is  possible,  and  that  it  cannot, 
without  great  want  of  charity,  be  denied  to 
be  possible* 
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Wh«ii  this  h^ppena,  «very  mftn  wbo  be- 
Uaves  ifaat  there  is  a  real  didtmetbn  between 
truth  and  crror^  and  that  the  faculties  which 
God  baa  girca  na  are  not  in  their  nature 
£ftiLaciou%  must  be  eonirinced  that  there  is 
%  defet^t  or  a  perveraion  of  jud|rnieut  on 
ibe  one  mde  or  the  other. 

A  maii  of  candour  and  humility  vrill.  In 
■Deb  a  caae,  very  natnniJty  suspect  his  own 
mdgmeQt^  pa  far  as  to  be  draa^iroua  to  eater 
mto  Ji  serums  eiuuninationj  even  of  wimt 
be  ba«  loog  held  as  a  firet  principle.  He 
wUJ  think  It  not  impoesifale,  that^  although 
hia  heart  be  uprigbt,  bis  judgment  may  have 
been  perverted,,  by  education ,  by  authority^ 
by  parly  £ea],  or  by  some  other  of  the  com- 
moii  c&ujses  of  error^  from  the  influoDce  of 
which  D  either  parta  nor  iufegrity  exempt 
tbe  humaa  trnderatanding^    [5^] 

In  anob  a  atate  of  mind,,  so  amiable,  ajid 
BO  becMming  evory  good  nmo,  h^m  Nature 
left  him  defitiiute  of  Jkny  rtitional  meana  by 
which  he  may  be  enabled,  either  to  correct 
liifl  judgment  if  It  be  wrong,  or  Co  conttrm 
It  if  it  be  right  ? 

I  hope  it  is  not  sov  I  bepe  tb&t,  by  the 
meaoa  which  nature  hus  fuml^ed,  eon- 
troveraies  about  first  principles  mAy  be 
brought  to  an  lam^  and  tlukt  the  real  lovers 
of  truth  may  come  to  unanhuity  with  legvd 
to  them. 

It  ia  true  that,  in  other  oontroTsrska, 
the  proce«#  by  which  the  truth  of  u  propo- 
•ttion  LB  diBcovered^  or  it«  ^laehood  deteeted« 
li,  by  ahewiog  its  necessary  connection  with 
fiFst  principles^  or  its  repup^naney  to  ihem 
It  t«  true,  lUi^wlfief  that^  wjien  tlio  contra- 
iVBnty  is,  whether  a  prepoeition  be  itself  a 
Itrst  prinetple,  tbte  process  cannot  be  ap- 
plied* Tlie  truth ,  t  li  erefore,  in  con  t  rove  reira 
of  thift  kitid^  labuura  under  a  peculiar  dis^ 
i^TMitAge;.  But  it  hsLs  ndvantantages  of 
aootbsr  kind  to  compensate  thia^ 

L  For,  in  iho  Jirsi  place,  in  euch  aoa< 
troversifs,  every  man  isa  competent  judge; 
and  therefore  it  ia  difSieuIt  to  impose  upon 
mankind. 

To  judge  of  first  principle*,  requires  no 
mofo  than  a  sound  mind  free  from  prejn- 
dloe,  and  a  dtaitlnctcoiieeption  of  the  quefitlon. 
Tbe  learned  and  the  utilearned;  the  phi* 
looopher  and  the  day-labourer,  are  upon  a 
lerel,  and  will  pass  the  iiame  judgmeEit, 
when  they  are  not  mi'^lcd  by  some  bias,  or 
taught  to  renounco  their  undentatiding 
from  some  mistaken  religious  principle. 

Iti  malters  beyond  tbe  T«aeh  of  eooimon 
Utidi^rHtj^ntHnt;,  the  niiiny  are  led  by  the 
few^  nnd  wiliiriifT^y  yield  to  their  authority. 
But,  in  Tiiatters  of  eoDunoii  Aense^  the  few 
muat  yield  to  ttie  siuiyi  wbtn  loeal  and 
temporary  prejttdi<?W  «»  removed.  No 
man  is  now  m&md  lay  the  subtle  anuments 
«f  Zenoagaiiut  motkm,  the  ugh  ^  pctnapi,  he 
ioiowa  not  how  U  Answer  them.    [b^J  ] 
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remarkable  instance  of  thvs  tTUtli.     Vf 
syatem,  of  which  Pyrrho*wa«  reputed 
father,  was  carried  down,  througb  &  bucc 
aion  of  agea^  by  veiy  able  and  acnie  phi! 
sop  here,  who  taugbt  men  lo  believe  notbii 
at  all;  and  esteemed  it  the  highest  pitcb  i 
human  wisdom  to  withhold   assent   fron 
every  proposition  whatsoever.     It  waasupvl 
ported  with  very  great  subtiity  and  learning  I 
aa  we  see  from  the  writmgB  of  Sextus  EuifP  J 
piricua^  the  only  att their  of  that  seet  wfaootfl 
writings  huve  come  down  to  our  agev     Tb«^ 
assault  of  the  iceptica  against  aU  «den«« 
seems  to  have  been  managed  with  moiv  art 
and  address  than  the  detence  of  the  diojg« 
matifltL  J 

Yet,  as  this  ayatem  was  an  insult  upon  tbffl 
eomTnon  eenae  of  mankinil,  It  ditid  away  of  I 
it^^if ;  and  it  would  t>e  in  Tain  Ui  attempt  . 
to  revive  it.  The  modem  iAcepLicIsm  ts  very 
different  from  the  ancient)  otherwise  it  would 
not  bave  heen  allowed  a  hearing ;  nnd|  whett  . 
it  has  lost  the  gr»ee  of  uovekyi  it  will  dJ^J 
awAy  also,  tliongh  it  should  tie  vet  be  refiitcdj| 

The  modem  scepticism,  1  niean  that  * 
Mr  Hume,  is  built  upon  principtes  whicbl 
were  very  generally  maintalued  by  philo- 
sophers, thougli  they  did  not  see  that  they 
led  to  scepticism.     Mr  Ilume»  by  tracing^ , 
with  great  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  the  eon*  I 
seqnen^s  of  principles  eummouly  rv^eived, 
has  shewn  that  tbey  overturn  all  knowkdgai 
and  at  last  overturn  tbemselvse,  ttod  Umfm 
the  mind  in  perfect  suspense. 

2.  Sec<>ndltf^  We  may  obserre  that  optttr 
ions  which  oontradlot  Axvt  principles,  u^  J 
dbtingukbed,  from  othsr  errors^  by  this  s— , 
Tliat  tbey  are  not  only  false  but  a  Word  | 
andj  to  dteoountenancs  absurdity,  Natnfvl 
hath  given  us  a  particular  emotion^to  W]%| 
tliat  of  ridicule— which  seems  intended  tofi 
this  very  purpose  of  putting  out  of  eoiint««*l 
nance  what  is  absurd,  either  in  opinion  or 
practice.     [5^] 

This  weapon,  when  properly  applied,  cnt4  ■^ 
with  as  keen  an  edge  ns  argument.  Katuin  I 
bath  furnished  us  with  the  first  lo  eitpoaf  j 
absurdity ;  as  with  the  last  to  refute  errorp  ] 
Both  are  well  fitted  for  their  severml  oSeeSp  ] 
and  are  equally  friendly  to  truth  when  pro*  ] 
perly  used* 

Both  may  be  abused  to  serve  the  i 
of  error  ;  but  tbe  same  degree  of  judgmetill 
which  serves  to  detect  the  abuse  of  ar^^ 
ment  in  false  reasoning,  serres  to  detect  th« 
ibuse  of  ridicule  when  it  la  wrong  directed* 

Some  hnire,  from  nature,  a  happier  talent 
for  ridicule  than  otbein  i  and  the  samo 
thing  holds  with  regard  to  the  talent  of  . 
reasoning.  Indeed,  I  conceive  there  mi 
hardly  any  absurdity,  which,  when  touebed 
with  the  pencil  of  a  Lncian,  a  Swift^  or  a 
Voltaire^  would  not  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance^  when  there  is  not   some  religiona 
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panic,  or  yery  powerful  prejndioe,  to  Uind 
the  understandiDg. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
emotion  of  ridicule,  even  when  most  natu- 
ral, may  be  stifled  by  an  emotion  of  a  con- 
trary nature,  and  cannot  operate  till  that 
18  removed. 

Thus,  if  the  notion  of  sanctity  is  annexed 
to  an  object,  it  is  no  longer  a  laughable 
matter ;  and  this  visor  must  be  pulled  off 
before  it  appears  ridiculous  Hence  we 
see,  that  notions  which  appear  most  ridicu- 
lous to  all  who  consider  them  coolly  and  in- 
differently, have  no  such  appearance  to 
those  who  never  thought  of  them  but  under 
ihe  impression  of  religious  awe  and  dread. 

Even  where  religion  is  not  concerned, 
the  noTelty  of  an  opinion  to  those  who  are 
too  fond  of  novelties ;  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  with  which  it  is  introducea ;  the 
opinion  we  have  entertained  of  the  author ; 
its  apparent  connection  with  principles 
already  embraced,  or  subserviency  to  in- 
terests which  we  have  at  heart ;  and,  above 
all,  its  being  fixed  in  our  minds  at  that  time 
of  life  when  we  receive  implicitly  what  we 
are  taught — may  cover  its  absurdity,  and 
fascinate  the  understanding  for  a  time. 
[569] 

But,  if  ever  we  are  able  to  view  it  naked, 
and  stripped  of  those  adventitious  circum- 
stances from  which  it  borrowed  its  import- 
ance and  authority,  the  natural  emotion  of 
ridicule  will  exert  its  force.  An  absurdity 
can  be  entertained  by  men  of  sense  no  longer 
than  it  wears  a  mask.  When  any  man  is 
found  who  has  the  skill  or  the  boldness  to 
pull  off  the  mask,  it  can  no  longer  bear  the 
light ;  it  slinks  into  dark  corners  for  a  while, 
and  then  is  no  more  heard  of,  but  as  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule. 

Thus  I  conceive,  that  first  principles, 
which  are  really  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  directly  opposed  to  absurdities 
in  opinion,  will  always,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  support  themselves, 
and^  rather  than  lose  ground  among 
mankind. 

3.  Thirdly,  It  may  be  observed,  that,  al- 
though it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  first 
principles  to  admit  of  direct  or  apodicticeU 
proof;  yet  there  are  certain  ways  of  reason- 
ing even  about  them,  by  which  those  that 
are  just  and  solid  may  be  confirmed,  and 
those  that  are  false  may  be  detectecL  It 
may  here  be  proper  to  mention  some  of  the 
topics  from  which  we  may  reason  in  matters 
of  this  kind. 

Firstf  It  is  a  good  argument  ad  hominem, 
if  it  can  be  shewn  that  a  first  principle 
which  a  man  rejects,  stands  upon  the  same 
footing  with  others  which  he  admits  :  for, 
when  this  is  the  case,  he  must  be  guilty  of 
an  inconsistency  who  holds  the  one  and 
rejects  the  other. 
[569-571] 


Thus  the  faculties  of  oonsdousneas,  of 
memory,  of  external  sense,  and  of  reason, 
are  all  equally  the  gifts  of  nature.  No  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  receiving  the 
testimony  of  one  of  them,  which  is  not  of 
equal  force  with  regard  to  the  others.  The 
greatest  sceptics  admit  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  and  allow  that  what  it  testi- 
fies is  to  be  held  as  a  first  principle.  If, 
therefore,  they  reject  the  inmiediate  testis 
mony  of  sense  or  of  memory,  they  are 
guilty  of  an  inconustency.     [670] 

Secondly,  A  first  principle  may  admit  of 
a  proof  ad  abturdunu 

In  this  kind  of  proof,  which  is  yery  com- 
mon in  mathematics,  we  suppose  the  oon- 
tradictory  proposition  to  be  true.  We  trace 
the  consequences  of  that  supposition  in  a 
train  of  reasoning ;  and,  if  we  find  any  of 
its  necessary  consequences  to  be  manifestly 
absurd,  we  conclude  the  supposition  from 
which  it  followed  to  be  false ;  and,  there* 
fore  its  contradictory  to  be  true. 

There  is  hardly  any  proposition,  eq>ecially 
of  those  that  may  claim  the  character  of 
first  principles,  that  stands  alone  and  un- 
connected. It  draws  many  others  along 
with  it  in  a  chain  that  cannot  be  broken. 
He  that  takes  it  up  must  bear  the  burden 
of  all  its  consequences ;  and,  if  that  is  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear,  he  must  not  pretend 
to  take  it  up. 

Thirdly,  I  conceive  that  the  consent  of 
ages  and  nations,  of  the  learned  and  un- 
learned, ought  to  have  great  authority  with 
regard  to  first  principles,  where  every  man 
is  a  competent  judge. 

Our  ordinary  conduct  in  life  is  built  upon 
first  principles,  as  well  as  our  specuUtions 
in  philosophy ;  and  every  motive  to  action 
supposes  some  belief.  When  we  find  a 
general  agreement  among  men,  in  principles 
that  concern  human  life,  this  must  have 
great  authority  with  every  sober  mind  that 
loves  truth. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  fruitless 
pains  which  Bishop  Berkeley  takes  to  shew 
that  his  system  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
material  world  did  not  contradict  the  senti- 
ments of  the  vulgar,  but  those  only  of  the 
philosophers. 

With  good  reason  he  dreaded  more  to 
oppose  the  authority  of  vulgar  opinion  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  than  all  the  schools  of 
pliilosophers.     [6?  1  ] 

Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said.  What  has 
authority  to  do  in  matters  of  opinion  ?  Is 
truth  to  be  determined  by  most  votes  ?  Or 
is  authority  to  be  again  raised  out  of  its 
grave  to  tyrannise  over  mankind  ? 

I  am  aware  that,  in  this  age,  sn  advo- 
cate for  authority  has  a  very  unfavourable 
plea ;  but  I  wish  to  give  no  more  to  author- 
ity than  is  its  due. 

Most  justly  do  we  honour  the  names  of 
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UlOM  h«Wsh/aiof%  to  mankind  w}io  hsve  etm- 
lribut«d  mQfm  or  Um  to  tireak  the  yoke  of 
titat  authoritjr  wbieh  deprive  oien  of  tlie 
nattm],  Uie  anftltenoble  right  of  judging 
for  timnMlTOii  buC|  whilf^  we  Indtilge  a 
jysi  aolmontjf  agaituit  l]m  autharitj^,  and 
ii^uiut  jiU  who  woald  mitiject  ua  to  its 
t/numy,  let  m  remember  bow  oummoQ  the 
foUy  la,  of  going  from  oue  (auHj  cxtreose 
inii>  Ui«  oppoatte. 

Aiitboriljrp  ttKmglift  v^ry  t/fannlcal  mis- 
treaa  to  priTate  jodipaeiit,  may  jet^  on  some 
oo^aions,  be  a  useful  baadiu^d*  Thia  b 
all  ahe  b  entitled  to,  and  tbia  ia  all  I  plead 
in  her  1:»elial£ 

Tho  joatice  of  thia  pl^L  wUl  appear  by 
puttitig  a  case  in  a  aci^Dce,  in  wliich|  of  ail 
adenoea,  Authority  ia  acknowledged  to  have 
lei^e  weight, 

8uppofl«  a  mathematician  haa  made  a 
discovery  in  that  science  which  he  thinks 
important ;  that  he  ban  ftut  lib  dtimon  at  ra- 
tion in  just  order  ;  and,  after  eitaminiDg  it 
wiih  an  attentive  eye^  haa  found  no  flaw  io 
it,  I  wonld  aakj  WiU  there  not  be  still  in 
hi^  hreast  flome  ttiffiiienoe]  tfutn^  jeiilotiayi 
loflt  tliD  ardour  of  iuvetilbti  ntay  Imve  niada 
him  overlook  some  falee  step  ?  Thb  must 
be  emntcd,     [673] 

He  eommitji  hb  demonHtration  to  the  ex^ 
amination  of  a  mathematics  friend,  whom 
h«  eateema  a  eum patent  judge,  and  woJta 
with  impatience  the  hmne  i>t'  I  its  |ud^nieiit. 
Her<!  I  would  aftk  a§&in|  Whetlier  the  verdict 
of  hb  friend,  aecopding  m  it  la  favonrable 
or  unfaYonrabtet  will  ticit  gremtly  increase  or 
diminifth  his  eonfidcuce  iu  tiiaowu  judgment  f 
McHit  certainly  it  will,  and  it  ou|E;ht. 

If  the  judj^itient  nf  hm  fnei^-d  agree  with 
biB  own,  c8|K?cLally  if  it  be  coiifiniie<i  by  two 
or  three  able  jud^eH^  he  rcel^  wturtJ  tjf  his 
discovery  without  farther  e^amiitation ;  but, 
if  it  be  unfavourabJer  he  b  brought  back 
into  a  kind  of  auapetiaej  until  the  part  that 
ie  HUapeeted  nuder|[oefl  a  new  and  a  uiore 
rigorouM  exaniiuation. 

I  hope  what  ia  Biif>pncied  in  thb  case  b 
Kreeable  to  ttature,  and  to  the  expcrietice 

candid  and  modeat  men  on  audi  Cijca- 
ooa ;  yet  bare  we  aee  a  man'»  judgmentj 
ffVen  in  a  maihetonti^l  demotmtratiun,  con- 
eoioiia  of  aotne  feeld^ueiia  iti  it^lf,  seeking 
the  aid  of  author! t)  to  Bupiiort  it,  ifreally 
strengthened  by  tluit  inithurity,  and  Liardiy 
Millie  to  iiiand  i'rect  aguin4t.  it,  without  fKime 
new  aid. 

Sucietr  in  judgment,  of  those  who  are 
eiateeiaed  fair  and  competent  judges,  haa 
vS^cU  very  aimilajr  to  those  of  civil  society  : 
11  gives  iitrength  and  comage  to  every  hidi- 
vidual  I  it  remiHi'e  (hat  timiility  which  b 
aa  natuiaily  the  cumpanion  of  solitary  judg- 
ment, at  of  a  Bolitaiy  man  iu  the  btafe  of 
nature* 

Letiu  judge  for  otinelvea,  tlu^efore ;  but 


let  ua  not  dbdain  to  take  that  tM  ftma  t8i4 
anthority  of  other  competent  judgcay  which 
a  mathematician  thinks  it  uecesBary  to  IaJui 
in  that  acience  which,  of  all  acien^ie^  liaa  ^ 
leaat  to  do  with  authority. 

In  a  matter  of  commou  sense^  tnititf  1 
ia  no  less  a  competeni  judgs  than  a  raathe* 
nuvtician  is  in  a  matheooatlcs^ 
tion  ;  and  there  must  be  a  gnat 
tion  that  the  judgment  of  i 
a  matter,  b  the  nattLtal  bane  of  iboae  facuU  ^ 
tiea  which  God  hath  giren  diem.  Sudi  a 
juiigmeot  can  be  erroneoua  only  when  tbena 
ut  gome  cause  of  the  error,  aa  geneml  aatba 
error  in.  When  thb  can  be  shewn  to  be  tb« 
caae,  t  acknowledge  it  ought  to  have  its  du6 
weight.  But,  to  suppose  a  generai  deria* 
tion  fi>om  truth  among  mankind  iu  thinga 
self-evident,  of  which  no  cause  can  \m 
assigned,  b  highly  tm reasonable.     [573] 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  impoaaiblet 
to  collect  the  geueral  opinio  u  of  men  upon 
any  point  whatai>ever;  and,  therefore,  that 
tlua  authority  can  serve  ua  in  oo  stead  ia 
eaufcroiniog  firet  principles.  But  I  appre* 
bend  that,  in  many  casea,  this  ia  n^illiur 
impossible  uor  dilKcult, 

Who  can  doubt  whether  men  have  nni* 
versaUy  believed  the  exbtence  i»f  a  mat4>* 
rial  world  ?  Who  can  doubt  whether  meti 
have  uni verily  believed  thai  every  Ghani»e 
that  happens  in  nature  mnst  have  a  caoae  f 
Who  can  doubt  whether  men  have  uoIk 
v«,*ri>a]ly  believed,  tiiat  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  in  human  conduct;  some  thinga 
that  merit  blame,  and  others  that  are  et>* 
tilled  to  approbation  ? 

The  universality  of  these  opinioasj  and 
of  ijinuy  audi  that  might  lje  named,  b  auf. 
ficieuUy  evidtMit,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
liuinari  eundut'tj  as  far  as  our  acquaintance 
reaches,  and  frvm  the  hbtory  of  all  ages 
and  nationa  of  which  we  liave  any  recoHa* 

There  are  other  opinioi>a  that  apffear  to 
be  uuiveraal,  from  what  b  common  in  the 
fitructure  of  all  langnagea. 

Language  ia  the  express  image  and  pic- 
ture of  human  thoughta;  and  from  the 
picture  we  may  draw  some  certain  Conclu- 
sions  conoemiiig  the  ortgtnaL 

We  find  ui  all  bmgnagea  the  same  parts 
of  speech ;  we  End  nounS|  aubstautive  and 
arijective;  verbs,  active  and  paaaive,  in 
their  various  tenses,  numbers,  and  moods^ 
Some  rules  of  synta^c  are  the  same  in  all 
languages 

Now,  what  b  common  in  the  structure 
of  langnagea,  indicates  an  nntformity  of 
opinion  in  those  things  upon  which  that 
Mtru  cture  b  grounded.     [  Gtl-i  ] 

The  distinetion  between  substances,  and 
the  qualities  belongitig  to  them  t  between 
thought  and  the  b*?i»ig  that  thinks ;  be- 
twi?en  ihougbl  and  the  objects  of  thought ; 
is  to  be  found  in  the  struciuri;  of  all lan- 
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guages.  And,  therefore,  svstems  of  philo- 
sophy, which  abolish  those  distinctions,  wage 
war  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  those  who 
formed  languages  were  no  metaphysicians ; 
but  the  first  prin^ples  of  all  sciences  are 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  lie  open 
to  all  men ;  and  every  man  who  has  con- 
sidered the  structure  of  language  in  a  phi- 
losophical liffht,  wiilfind  infambleproofiBthat 
those  who  have  framed  it,  and  those  who 
use  it  with  understanding  have  the  power 
of  making  accurate  distinctions,  and  of  form- 
ing geneml  conceptions,  as  well  as  philoso- 
phers. Nature  has  given  those  powers  to 
all  men,  and  they  can  use  them  when  occa- 
sions require  it,  but  they  leave  it  to  the 
philosophers  to  give  names  to  them,  and  to 
descant  upon  their  nature.  In  like  manner, 
nature  has  given  eyes  to  all  men,  and  they 
can  make  good  use  of  them ;  but  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye,  and  the  theory  of  vision,  is 
the  business  of  philosophers. 

Fourthly^  Opinions  that  appear  so  early 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  they  cannot  l^ 
the  effect  of  education  or  of  fiJse  reason- 
ing, have  a  good  claim  to  be  considered  as 
first  principles.  Thus,  the  belief  we  have, 
that  the  persons  about  us  are  living  and  in- 
telligent beings,  is  a  belief  for  which,  per- 
haps, we  can  give  some  reason,  when  we 
are  able  to  reason ;  but  we  had  thb  belief 
before  we  could  reason,  and  before  we  could 
learn  it  by  instruction.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  an  immediate  effect  of  our  con- 
stitution. 

The  last  topic  I  shall  mention  is,  when 
an  opinion  is  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  that,  without  the  belief  of  it,  a  man 
must  be  led  into  a  thousand  absurdities  in 
practice,  such  an  opinion,  when  we  can 
give  no  other  reason  for  it,  may  safely  be 
taken  for  a  first  principle.     [575] 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that, 
although  first  principles  are  not  capable  of 
direct  proof,  yet  differences,  that  may  hap- 
pen with  regard  to  them  among  men  of 
candour,  are  not  without  remedy;  that 
Nature  has  not  left  us  destitute  of  means 
by  which  we  may  discover  errors  of  this 
kind ;  and  that  there  are  ways  of  reason- 
ing, with  regard  to  first  principles,  by  which 
those  that  are  truly  such  may  be  distin- 
guished from  vulgar  errors  or  prejudices. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB    FIRST    PRINCIPLK8   OP    CONTINGENT 
TRUTHS. 

'<  SaRELV,'*  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  ^'  it  is 
a  work  well  deservmg  our  pains  to  make 
a  strict  inquiry  concerning  the  first  princi- 
ples of  knowledge;  to  sift  and  examine 
f 575,  576] 


them  on  all  sides.*'  What  was  said  in  the 
last  chapter  is  intended  both  to  shew  the 
importance  of  this  inquiry,  and  to  make  it 
more  easy. 

But,  in  order  that  such  an  inquiry  may  bo 
actually  made,  it  is  necessary  that  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge  be  distinguished 
from  other  truths,  and  presented  to  view, 
that  they  may  be  sifted  aiid  examined  on 
all  sides.  lu  order  to-  this  end,  I  shall 
attempt  a  detail  of  those  I  take  to  be  such, 
and  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  them  entitled 
to  that  character.     [576] 

If  the  enumeration  diould  appear  to  some 
redundant,  to  others  deficient,  and  to  others 
both— if  things  which  I  conceive  to  be  first 
principles,  should  to  others  appear  to  be 
vul^  errors,  or  to  be  truths  which  derive 
their  evidence  from  other  truths,  and  there- 
fore not  first  prindples  —  in  these  things 
every  man  must  judge  for  himselt  I  shall 
rejoice  to  see  an  enumeratbn  more  perfect 
in  any  or  in  all  of  those  respects ;  being 
persuaded  that  the  agreement  of  men  cS 
judgment'  and  candour  in  first  principles 
would  be  of  no  less  consequence  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  m  general,  than 
the  agreement  of  mathematicians  in  the 
axioms  of  geometry  has  been  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  science. 

The  truths  that  fall  within  the  compass 
of  hmnan  knowledge,  whether  they  be  self- 
evident,  or  deduced  from  those  that  ara 
self-evident,  may  be  reduced  to  two  ch»seau 
They  are  either  necessary  and  immutable 
truths,  whose  contrary  is  impossible;  or 
they  are  contingent  and  mutable,  depend- 
ing upon  some  effect  of  will  and  power, 
which  had  a  beginning,  and  may  have  an 
end. 

That  a  cone  is  the  third  part  of  a  cylin- 
der of  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude, 
is  a  necessary  truth.  It  depends  not  upon 
the  will  and  power  of  any  being.  It  is  im- 
mutably true,  and  the  contrary  impossible. 
That  the  sun  is  the  centre  about  which  the 
earth,  and  the  other  planets  of  our  system, 
perform  their  revolutions,  is  a  truth ;  but 
it  is  nut  a  necessary  truth.  It  depends 
upon  the  power  and  will  of  that  Beine  who 
made  the  sun  and  all  the  pUnets,  and  who 
gave  them  those  motions  that  seemed  beet 
to  him. 

If  all  truths  were  necessary  truths,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  different  tenses  in 
the  verbs  by  which  they  are  expressed. 
What  is  true  in  the  present  time,  would  be 
true  in  the  past  and  future;  and  there 
would  be  no  change  or  variation  of  an}  thing 
in  nature. 

We  use  the  present  tense  in  expressing 
necessary  truths;  but  it  is  only  because 
there  is  no  flexion  of  the  verb  which  in- 
ejudes  all  times.  When  I  say  that  three 
is  the  half  of  six,  I  use  the  present  tense 
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oulf ;  but  I  meuk  t^  expfess  not  onJf  wbAl 
ntiw  i%  but  wlut  alwiye  itab^  Kud  Alur&jrii  will 
be ;  ftu^  so  everj  propoetliim  ia  to  be  iinder^ 
alood  by  wliids  we  mcftn  to  exfrreoB  m  oeces^ 
SATf  tniih.  ContitigeDl  truths  «fc  qf  ■n* 
oiher  i»lafCki  As  Uiej  &»  mittwble,  tbey 
loji.^  be  true  si  ooe  tune,  and  aot  «t  «ii* 
other ;  and,  i&erefqte,  die  exprcnion  of 
tbem  nxDBt  indade  saaie  pQint  or  penod  of 
tiiiie,     tSJ7) 

If  Isogiwga  Iisd  been  a  oontriTsnoe  of 
phUesopbeis,  the/  would  probably  faftre 
giTeit  some  flejcioii  In  the  induatire  mood 
of  verbSf  which  extended  to  sll  times  pssl^ 
preseot,  sod  future ;  for  suGb  a  flejuon  oolj^ 
would  be  fit  to  expneas  necessatrj  propt^* 
tioiu^  which  have  no  relstion  to  time.  But 
tbero  Is  do  kngusfe,  s#  far  as  I  lyiow,  in 
whieh  such  s  flejtiou  of  verbt  is  to  be  found. 
Because  the  thoughts  and  disoooTBO  of  men 
M64&tdntii  employed  shout  neoesmy  truths 
but  oommonlj  shout  such  as  are  eontin- 
fl^ot,  Ungusg^s  jtro  fitted  lo  expfess  tbe 
Eiat  rather  th^  the  fifsL 

The  distinction  commouly  mada  between 
ibitnct  truthdf  and  those  thai  e(K|mES  mat- 
ten  of  fiLct,  or  rsid  exlsteueee,  ooincidea  In 
m  grcftt  messtiicy  but  not  altogether,  with 
ttiAt  between  neeeraary  and  contingent 
trutbsL  Tbe  neceMaiy  truths  that  fall 
within  our  know]c4g;e  aie,  lot  the  mast  part, 
aJMtnkct  trutba  We  must  exeepri  the  es^ 
istenee  and  uture  of  the  Supreme  B^i^ 
which  is  neoesaafy.  Other  exktenoes  mre 
the  effects  of  will  and  power.  Tbej  hs4  a 
beguming,  and  are  motable^  Their  nstuie 
is  tixuih  SB  the  Supn^me  Being  was  jilestsed 
to  gi^e  thenu  Their  Attributes  sod  rela- 
tlana  miut  depend  upon  ibe  nscure  God  has 
giTcn  them,  the  powers  with  which  )ie  has 
endowed  tfa^m,  and  the  i»ituMiou  in  which 
he  hath  pUced  them. 

The  conclusions  deduced  bj  lessoning 
from  fiivt  principles,  will  commonly  be  ne- 
eesssry  or  cootingeni,  according  s«  the 
jxrtnclplcs  arc  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
On  tht^  i^na  hand^  I  take  it  to  be  Cffrtain, 
thAt  whenever  can,  by  just  reasotting,  be 
inferred  from  a  prindple  tbst  is  necesGai^-f 
tnust  be  a  ueccaaAiy  Iruth,  and  that  no 
contingent  trulh  can  be  inferred  from  prin- 
ci|>]ea  tbal  sru  u^«:es»ary.*     [^78] 

Thus,  as  the  auoms  in  mAth^msitcs  are 
tU  mectasajpy  truths,  so  are  aU  tlie  cone  I  u- 
iiens  drawu  from  them  ;  that  m,  the  whole 
bi^dj  of  tlint  science.  But  from  no  mathe^ 
matiCAl  truth  can  we  deduce  tbe  existence 
of  anything ;  not  eren  of  the  objects  of  the 
science. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend  there 
are  very  few  (ases  in  whitti  ire  caii,  from 
principles  that  are  conCitifeiltf  dsdiice  Iruths 
that  are  neoes^u^f-     I  cho  only  feooUeet 


*  5*r  Sltirttrt  *  EliwnniU,''  ii.p.M. 


One  iiid4anM  of  this  yiyt— n^TlipTjr- 
frotn  the  exigence  of  thiugii  eontiagefit  j 
mutahJe,  we  can  infer  the  existence  of  j 
inunutable  and  et£mal  cause  of  thflOL 

An  the  minds  of  men  kpc  oeeop 
more  about  truths  that  aze  COHtiUigeni  I 
about  tfaooe  that  are  necessary,  I  shall  1 
cnd^vour  to  point  ont  the  principles  of  I 
former  kind^. 

].  First,  then^  I  hoM,  as  a  first  principtc^ 
the  existenoe  of  CTci^thing  of  whidi  i  am 

O0QSCSOil& 

Conseioinimss  is  aa  ctwntioQ   of   the 
undezstanding  of  its  own  Mnd,  aad  eutnol 
be  logically  defined     The  objects  of  it  «re 
our  present  pAUi%  our  pleasures*  our  hop^ 
our   £cArs,    our  desires^  our  doubts,  ant 
thoughts  of  every  kind  ;  in  a  wotd,  ail  thmk 
passions,  and  All  the  actions  and  open 
of  OUT  own  mind»,  while  they  are  preaeit 
We  may  remember  them  when  they  arql 
past;  hut  we  are  oonscious  of  them  otU^  , 
while  they  are  preeenL 

When  a  man  is  couacioua  of  pftin^  he  is 
certsin  of  its  existence;  when  he  is  ooi 
scions  that  he  doubts  or  bdierea^  he 
certain  of  the  existenoe  of  those  opemtimivl 

Bui  the  irresastible  coraHction  he  has  ofj 
the  rtalily  of  thoae  opeistions  is  not  tb*'^ 
^fiect  of  reasoning;  it  is  imm^iate  aitd 
iuituitire,  Tbe  existence  therefore  of  those 
passions  and  operations  of  onr  luiuds,  of 
which  we  are  consciooa,  is  a  first  principle, 
which  nsture  requires  ns  lo  believe  upon 
htr  autljority.     i&lB} 

If  I  am  asked  to  proTe  that  I  e^nnot  he 
deceived  by  consciousoess^-to  prove  thst  it , 
is  not  A  fAllsoious  sense — I  qlo  ^d  n(^  prooC  j 
I  cannot  find  any  sJitecedenI  truth  froia,] 
which  it  ii  deduced,  or  upon  which  its  eyi-  j 
dsDOS  depends.     It  seems  lo  disdain  anj 
such  deriTed  snthority,  and  to  cUim  mj 
assent  in  its  own  righu 

Jf  any  mxn  couJd  he  found  so  frantic 
to  deny  that  he  think%  while  he  is  conscio 
of  it,  1  tnay  wonder,  t  may  laugb,  or  1  mAjr"! 
pity  him,  bnt  I  cannot  reason  the  matter  j 
with  hJm,     We  hare  no  common  principhM 
from  which  we  may  reason^  and  tberefote 
can  never  join  issue  in  an  Argument. 

Tbis^   I  think,  is  the  only  pnncipls  nf  j 
common  sense  that  has  never  directly  bcaa  J 
cstlcd  i n  question. *    It  wems  to  be  so  firm] j 
rooti.^  in  tbe  minds  of  men,  as  to  retain  bm  \ 
autliority  with  tbe  greatest  5ceptic&     Mr 
Hume,  after  annihilating  body  and  miniL 
time  sod  wpae§i^  action  end  causation^  msA 
even  hii  own  mmd,  acknowledges  the  reality 
of  tlie  thoughts,  sensations,  and  paauooa  of 
which  he  19  eoneeious. 


la^nbbtKiii  the  i*et  of  nii  c<in*cktuiiifa,  ttrntetptim  ^ 
nauii  ax  Jifj^r  «ltlrm  the  ttct  of  hit  doutit ;  but  to 
•IBlfKi  t  dciubt  Ii  idaHlnn  ihi'  rimfcU!*i*H4*$  of  It  3 

i,  #.,  SDnihiJ«t«  iticlC— H^ 
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No  philoeoplier  has  attempted,  hy  any 
bypothesis,  to  account  for  this  consoiousnese 
of  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  their  real  existence  which  accom- 
panies it.  By  this  they  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge that  this  at  least  is  an  original  power 
of  the  mind ;  a  power  by  which  we  not  only 
have  ideas,  but  original  judgments,  and  the 
knowledge  of  real  existence. 

I  cannot  reconcile  this  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
with  Mr  Locke*8  theory,  that  all  know- 
ledge consists  in  perceiving  the  agreement 
and  disagreement  of  ideas.  What  are  the 
ideas,  from  whose  comparison  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  thoughts  results  ?  Or  what  are 
the  agreements  or  disagreements  which  con- 
Tinoe  a  man  that  he  is  in  pain  when  he 
feels  it  ?     [680] 

Neither  can  I  reooncile  it  with  Mr  Hume*s 
theory,  that  to  believe  the  existence  of  any- 
thing, is  nothing  else  than  to  have  a  strong 
and  lively  conception  of  it;  or,  at  most, 
that  belief  is  only  some  modification  of  the 
idea  which  is  the  object  of  belief.  For,  not 
to  mention  that  propositions,  not  ideas,  are 
the  object  of  belief,  in  all  that  variety  of 
thoughts  and  passions  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious we  believe  the  existence  of  the  weak 
as  well  as  of  the  strong,  the  faint  as  well  as 
the  lively.  No  modification  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  disposes  us  to  the  least 
doubt  of  their  real  existence. 

As,  therefore,  the  real  existence  of  our 
thoughts,  and  of  all  the  operations  and  feel- 
ings of  our  own  minds,  is  believed  by  all 
men — as  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of 
doubting  it,  and  as  incapable  of  offerinff  any 
proof  of  it — it  may  justly  be  considered  as  a 
first  principle,  or  dictate  of  common  sense. 

But,  although  this  principle  rests  upon 
no  other,  a  very  considerable  and  import- 
ant branch  of  hunuui  knowledge  rests  upon 
it 

For  from  this  source  of  consciousness  is 
derived  all  that  we  know,  and  indeed  all 
that  we  can  know,  of  the  structure  And  of 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds  ;  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  knowledge  that  stands  upon  a  firmer 
foundation  ;  for  surely  no  kind  of  evidence 
can  go  beyond  that  of  consciousness. 

How  does  it  come  to  pass,  then,  that  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  there  are  so  many 
and  so  contrary  systems  ?  so  many  subtile 
controversies  that  are  never  brought  to  an 
issue  ?  and  so  little  fixed  and  determined  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  philosophers  should  differ 
most  where  they  have  the  surest  means  of 
agreement — where  everything  is  built  upon 
a  species  of  evidence  which  all  men  ac- 

?uiesce  in,  and  hold  to  be  the  most  certain  ? 
681] 
This  strange  phsenomenon  may,  I  think, 
be  aooounted  for,  if  we  distinguidi  between  \ 
[580-589] 


consciotisneas  and  reflection,  whieh  are  often 
improperly  confounded  * 

The  first  is  conunon  to  all  men  at  all 
times  ;  but  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  give  us 
clear  and  distinct  notions  of  the  opera- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  of 
their  mutual  relations  and  minute  distinc- 
tions. The  second — to  wit,  attentive  reflec- 
tion upon  those  operations,  making  them 
objects  of  thought,  surveying  them  atten- 
tively, and  examining  them  on  all  sides— is 
80  far  from  being  common  to  all  men,  that  it 
is  the  lot  of  very  few.  The  greatest  part 
of  men,  eitlier  through  want  of  capacity,  or 
from  other  causes,  never  reflect  attentively 
upon  the  operations  of  tlieir  own  minds* 
The  habit  of  this  reflection,  even  in  those 
whom  nature  has  fitted  for  i^  is  not  to  be  at* 
tained  without  much  pains  and  practice. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  immediate 
objects  of  sight,  but  by  Uie  testimony  of  our 
eyes{  and  I  apprehend  that,  if  mankind 
had  found  as  great  difiiculty  in  giving  at- 
tention to  the  objects  of  sight,  as  they  find 
in  attentive  reflection  upon  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  our  knowledge  of  the 
first  might  have  been  in  as  backward  a  state 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  last 

But  this  darkness  will  not  last  for  ever. 
Light  will  arise  upon  this  benighted  pan  of 
the  intellectual  globe.  When  any  man  is 
so  happy  as  to  delineate  the  powers  of  the 
hunuui  mind  as  they  really  are  in  nature, 
men  that  are  free  from  prejudice,  and  cap- 
able of  reflection,  will  recognise  their  own 
features  in  the  picture ;  and  then  the  wonder 
will  be,  how  things  so  obvious  could  be  so 
long  wrapped  up  in  mystery  and  darkness  ; 
how  men  could  be  carried  away  by  false 
theories  and  conjectures,  when  the  truth 
was  to  be  found  in  their  own  breasts  if  they 
had  but  attended  to  it. 

2.  Another  first  principle,  I  think,  is. 
Thai  the  thoughts  (if  which  I  am  ooruci'tuSf 
are  the  thoughte  qf  a  being  which  I  call 
MVSKLP,  my  MiNO,  m.v  pkrson.     [682] 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  which  we  are 
conscious  are  continually  changing,  and  the 
thought  of  this  moment  is  not  the  thought 
of  the  last ;  but  something  which  I  call  my- 
self, remains  under  this  change  of  thought. 
This  self  has  the  same  relation  to  all  the 
successive  thoughts  I  am  conscious  of— they 
are  all  my  thoughts;  and  every  thought 
which  is  not  my  thought,  must  be  the 
thought  of  some  other  person. 

If  any  man  asks  a  proof  of  this,  I  confess 
I  can  give  none ;  there  is  an  evidence  in  the 
proposition  itself  which  I  am  unable  to  re- 
sist. Shall  I  think  that  thought  can  stand 
by  itself  without  a  thinking  being  ?  or  that 
ideas  can  feel  pleasure  or  pain  ?  My  nature 
dictates  to  me  that  it  is  impossible. 


•  Compart  above,  p|k  S39,  h,  8S6,  a.— H. 
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dl  mienj  mpfitmtm  ^vm  iht  atitliim  of  all 
b«kgiuifec  ;  !br  ia  all  limfniffin  men  1iav« 
e&pnHd  dn&lji^  rrnnrning,  vflltiig^  ler- 

theiff  BttttEc,  iv^nbv  m  penoo  wko  duofc^ 
MA«n%  Willi,  lorrn,  or  bstoiu  FmrnvfiM 
it  sppoMn,  tfaai  nien  hmre  Ikcb  teai^t  bj 
i^met^  bcfief*  tii«t  tlioQgfal  w^uiwft  a 

Hen  we  moat  Iqbtv  Mr Hvmc^  w^oon* 
aima  it  to  be  a  vnl^u'  error,  thai;,  besidea 
tbe  tbon^iia  we  mnoamdamm  o^  tbere  ii  a 
ntndwbiefa  m  tbe  mtjec^  of  those  Hioi^la^ 
If  ^ba  ntOMi  be  anjrtfamg  ek^  tbara  Imptve- 
Mmm  and  iiifaa,  ii  final  be  a  viiff^  witboiit 
M  tnfmiihi^  Tbe  miBd^  tbegefore,  acei»rd» 
big  to  tlw  pbHoaofkbcr,  m  a  woni  whldi 
i%ullk.s  a  bimdle  of  pateefCawB.  *  or,  wben 
bo  MbKfl  it  mora  aeeiina«fr— ^  ^^  »  <1>^ 
■WfloiMiQtt  rf  idatad  ideaa  and  ~ 
«f  wbid  we  bftT«  aa  iotiraBiie 


I  aad  J 


OBofrriatod 
i  I  lfif«  tbe 

ibfi  ! 


But  wba  is  tbe  /  tbat 

and  imprettdoiis  ?     Wbv,  It  ia  notibii^  but 
that  mkeeaagaon  ItK^     [bSS] 

ficDee,  I  learn,  tbM  iJbts  (iiirrfiJiin  of 
idaa  and  impfcMnow  iiitiiiialel^v  nmenber% 
and  k  eoispdoaa  of  iteelt  I  ivoold  vicb  to 
be  ^filler  iDstnielody  wbelber  ilie  impi^ 
mam  lemember  and  ar«  eonjcioos  cl  tbe 
IdA&p  or  tbe  ideaa  lemember  and  an  txm- 
ffdoiu  of  tbe  tmpveaeionii^  or  H  both  Rman. 
ber  and  Are«ODaeioaa  ol  both  ^  and  wbetber 
tbe  ideae  peracoiber  tboae  tbat  eame  after 
4a%  aaweD  aa  tboK  tbat  wenbeftwv  tbcm? 
neae  are  ^wesiiaiia  lainiaMj  azkinf  fitni 
Ibis  fl jsteni ,  Uwi  bare  nolyet  been  estpkined. 

Tliifl^  bowerer,  k  elear^  tbil  tbia  aaepea 
■en  of  Ideaa  and  bnpraasont,  not  onl  j  re^ 
mmlieflBaad  k  oooaeioii^  but  tbat  it  j^Agm^ 

aad  dritil%  and  M  mmathae^  meny  and 

If  tbaie  tbiq^i  can  be  aeeribed  lo  a  sne- 
eeoMgii  of  ideaa  ai 
aktaai^  witb  oom 
rar  gM  to  laMv  wbat  kaoonosa. 

The  a^ioliiiie  fiblkwipben  bare  bc«& 
wiltajr  fidieiilod,  b^  npnaen^  tliem  a^ 
db^tlof  npon  ibkqoeetioii — Nmm  cMmurr^ 
^tmhmmm  in  aanw  postii  ^om*dtre  9feun~ 
da3  mttmthmftf  aad  I  belien  the  wii  of 
maa  c^aiiot  inTenl  a  more  iMkukiqi  qoee- 
tioii,  Biil,  if  Mr  Home's  pbiloeophj  be 
admitted,  this  ^aettAOu  deacrr^  to  be 
tffnied  nunc  gravity  f  Iv  If^  aa  we  Imm 
I^POA  thk  pbilaeopbfr  a  roieefaiioii  of  idisa* 
and  rnifimmiimm  mmf  fnt,  aJid  drink,  and 
bo  BMRj,  I  aee  no  food  reaann  «b/  a 
diUnaf,  whiehf  if  noC  tbewniB  w  ol  Idn  to 


,  ttsj  net  daew  tbe  cod  i 


alMOMcflbewse«] 


pnnneit,  and  jH  no  i 
jn^neatiifii  tbe  tart 
that  of 


t  aMlbmitjf^'j^J 


of  aefient^^ 

new  topie    to 

tbe  wltinnaat,  and  that  tbey  ^almtfy  i 

merab^  wbat  Ibef  bare  g^Twa  ni  < 

it  doea  iMt  liaUow  tbat  tbe  pmne 

It  baa  never  beei)  pnmed  that  tlw' 

dklkict  memofj  laaT  noS  be    UT 

Shew  cue  may  pectLaaij  cDoneoliiev 

that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  «aJl  i 

and  the  past  exkteoee  of  Ibe  event 

boed.     No  man  haa  ever  ofleiwd  a 

of  aigmnent  to  pnrre  eod^  m 

jet  tbk  k  one  Imk  of  Ibe  cbaia  «f  i 

a^unat  the  prkoner  ;  andl.  If  it  fam  an] 

itrei^gth,  tlie  whole  pfoof  fitUe  to  t' 

tmtil  thi%  tbereforoi  be  Diade  « 

it  tta  be  pniTed  that  we  nn^  «ai^  ' 

upon  the  teatimoD J  of  nuanoij  for  tbe  t 

of  past  eTents^no  jodge  or  pirj  can  jlMJtjj 

take  aw«y  tlie  Ut^  uf  a  oiiz^ 

doabtfol  a  podnL** 

I  beliere  we  may  talte  It  fur  paaladtt 
this  argumcait  fnmi  a  learned  ( wwiiwi  I  wqnH 
ha^e  no  otber  dieot  upon  ibe  jnd^  or  jmrja^ 
than  to  eoniinea  tbon  Ibai  be  waa  w*. 
ordAedinbkJDdpiMnL  CSooMid  k  alkr«w4  ^ 
to  pknd  vr^jOiiiig  fiir  a  dknft  iShmt  b  fit  to  < 
perennle  or  to  more  ;  yet  I  belieTe  nn 
oonnad  CTwr  bad  tbe  botdnen  to  plead  m^i 
topic  And  for  what  ipawia  ?  For  do  otbcr  , 
Keaaon,  aanlf«  but  becanao  It  k 
Now,  what  m  abaaid  al  tba  Imt,  k  ao  in  Ibnj 
pblkoof^ei^  daar.  What  wooM  bo  i ' 
enloii%  if  deEfeted  to  a  jury  of  honeai  i 
vible  dtaena^  k  no  les  sa  when  defiwen€^ 
gravely  in  a  pbilofiophieal  < 

Mr  Hmne  has  poI,  a«  bkraal  i 
dinetly  ealled  in  ^neataon  tba  tn 


•  An  %M»  crtc^M  cf  Bamtptefwli  wiw  ite 
nttiiieiifliTpiiihiwKbtHw— I  a  Ihmt^mT  He 

wia  a  &Mp6£^i^ta«t  r  *'^  ' *-j--i^  — i^ — j—  — 

vnai  br  dwDirTalei 
that  «of  n  viid  Ni^  I 
ripW*«  k  rtrtiUblr,  Itkt  atvuntirT  *w  mm  HmmS  Mt  ^ 

Lidu'A     IHM  b  me  kind  of  iiiriihiii,  hi 

Mib  »|)lca  Hume  it  «njfTBU]r  iiBrtlrtf.— H, 

f  The  44titm  tiT  Mrmsny  6am  ikA  fUfiA  tfpdO.lte 

laiobt  M  v^ 
dt*ied     WecK 
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tiiemarjT ;  but  be  ha*  hdd  dcrarn  the  premises 
hy  which  iu  anthoritjr  Is  overturned,  leav- 
iii'^  it  lo  his  reader  to  dmw  the  condu- 

He  labtiors  to  ehew  that  the  belief  or 
a&^nb  whiich  always  attends  the  meiiiory 
ttiid  senses  m  nothing  hut  the  vtvacitjf  of 
tboce  pcreeptiooB  which  they  jireaeuL  He 
shews  very  elearly,  thai  tliis  vivHeitjr  gives 
T]i>  grouiiid  to  beUeve  the  existeuce  of  ex- 
terual  objects.  And  it  is  obvious  thut  it 
dm  giYe  ss  little  ground  to  believe  thia  p{uit 
exlstenee  n{  the  obji^cts  of  luemory^ 

Indeed  the  tbewry  eouoeming  ideas,  so 
g^ienJIy  received  by  philosophers,  destroys 
all  the  authority  of  memory,  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  the  ecu  sea,  Des  Cartes,  Ma» 
lebrauchtr,  and  Locke,  were  aware  thjtt  tliis 
theory  made  it  necessaj-r  for  th,m  to  fiud 
out  arguments  to  prove  the  exisletieeof  ex- 
ternal objects^  which  the  Tulgar  believe 
upon  the  bare  authority  of  their  senses ; 
but  those  phtlosopbers  were  not  aware  that 
this  theory  made  it  equally  nec^eary  for 
them  to  find  ar^umeota  to  prove  the  exifit- 
cnce  of  thi]jj4$»  piiHt,  whif.<h  we  remember^ 
aod  to  support  iiic  authority  of  uieraory, 

AJl  the  arguments  they  advanced  to  sup^ 
port  the  authority  of  our  senses,  were  easily 
reluted  by  Bisbop  Berkeley  Mud  Mr  Hume^ 
being  i]iaeed>efy  we&k  and  incoudu&tvot 
And  it  would  have  been  aaeaay  to  answer 
©ver^  argument  they  could  have  brought, 
eonsisteat  with  their  theory,  to  support  the 
authority  of  lueuiory. 

For,  according  to  thai  thoor)',  the  im- 
mediate object  of  memory,  aa  well  as  of 
vrecy  other  operation  of  the  understanding, 
is  an  Idea  pre^^ut  in  the  mind'  And,  from 
the  pn^scnt  estLi^teiice  of  this  idea  of  me- 
mory 1  am  left  to  iafcr,  by  rsisoning,  that, 
six  montba  or  six  years  sgo,  there  did  e%^ 
ist  an  object  aimilar  tojhin  idea^     [oXiO] 

But  what  ia  there  in  the  idea  that  can 
lead  me  to  this  coocluijion  ?  What  mark 
does  it  bear  of  the  dute  of  its  archetype  ? 
Or  what  evidence  have  \  that  it  had  an 
archetype,  and  tliat  it  i&  nut  the  first  of  its 
kl&d? 

Ferhapi  it  will  bo  add,  thai  this  idea  or 
iinige  in  the  mind  tntiat  bave  had  a  cause* 

I  admit  that,  if  there  i&  ^ueh  tto  image  ia 
the  mind,  it  must  have  had  a  cause,  and  a 
cause  able  to  produce  the  effect; -but  what 
oan  we  infer  from  its  ha  ving  a  cauee  ?  Does 
It  follow  that  the  effect  is  a  type,  an  image, 
a  copy  of  iu  caitae  ?  Then  it  will  follow^ 
that  a  picture  is  an  image  d  the  painter, 
and  a  coach  of  the  coaehmak^r^ 

A  past  cvcijt  may  be  known  by  reaaoning  ? 
but  that  Is  not  remembering  ic.  When  I 
Femember  a  thing  distinctly,  I  diadain 
equally  to  hear  reasons  for  it  or  against  it* 
And  80  I  tliink  do^  every  man  in  bifr 


4'  Another  first  principle  m^Otir  oum  jwv 
uGHal  itletitiiy  and  Cfmituitid  tJtLirner^  aa 
fat  ba*:k  as  ^e  rem^rnhMt  Qttyfkmff  dUitiwtf^, 

This  we  know  imnmdiately;  and  not 
by  jeasoningH.  It  EeemSji  indeed^  to  be  a 
part  of  the  ti^timony  of  memory*  Every- 
thing we  reniember  haa  such  a  rclatiuu  U* 
ourselves  as  to  imply  necessarily  our  c^* 
bitence  at  the  time  remembered.  And 
there  cannot  be  a  more  palpable  absurdity 
tlum  that  a  umu  should  remember  what 
happened  before  he  existed.  Me  must 
therefore  have  existed  as  far  back  as  he  re- 
members anything  distinctly,  if  his  memory 
be  not  fallacious.  This  principle,  then*- 
fore^  ia  ho  connected  with  the  last  mention- 
cdf  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whetlier  both 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  one.  Xiet 
evdry  one  judge  of  this  sm  he-^seea  reftson* 
The  proper  notiou  of  identityf  and  the  seu';* 
timeuis  of  Mr  Locke  on  this  subject,  hav0 
beisn  considered  beforej  under  the  head  of 
Memory,     [ftfl?) 

5*  Another  hrst  principle  ia.  Thai  thott* 
ihinr/jt  tio  reaii^  exttt  which  ve  dhiimrHjf 
per.  ewe  b^  our  Mttviexj  and  are  mhttt  tta 
percewe  th^m  ta  be* 

It  LS  too  evident  to  need  proof,  that  all 
men  are  by  nature  led  to  give  impticit  faith 
to  the  distinct  testimony  of  their  aeuaea, 
long  before  they  are  capable  of  any  bias 
from  prejudices  of  education  or  of  philo- 
Miphy. 

How  came  we  at  Brst  to  know  that  tliere 
are  certain  beings  about  us  whom  we  call 
father,  and  motlier,  and  sisterSj  and  bro- 
th ere,  and  nurse  ?  Was  it  not  by  the 
tcfitimo uy  of  our  sensea  ?  How  did  Ibain 
t>ersona  convey  to  us  any  infonnation  or 
instruction  I'  Was  it  not  by  means  of  our 
seaees  ? 

It  is  evident  we  laji  have  np  communi- 
cation, no  corref.|K)ndence  or  society  with 
any  created  being,  but  by  means  of  our 
senses.  And,  m»til  we  rely  upon  their  testi- 
mony,  we  must  consider  otirselvea  as  being 
alone  ui  the  univ*?rBe,  without  any  fellow- 
creature,  living  or  inanimate,  and  be  left  to 
convene  with  our  own  Ihougbta, 

Biaho[)  Berkeley  flnrely  did  not  duly  eoa- 
sider  ihst  it  is  hy  means  of  Ihe  matertal 
world  tlrnt  we  bare  any  oortespondenod 
with  thinking  beings  or  any  knowledge  of 
their  existeuce  %  and  that^  by  deprivltig  us 
of  tbe  material  world,  he  deprived  us,  at 
the  same  lime,  of  fajully,  friends,  country, 
and  every  bimian  creature;  of  every  object 
of  affectbn,  esteem,  or  concern,  except  our- 
seWea. 

The  good  Bishop  surely  never  intended 
tlitEi.  He  was  too  warm  a  friend,  too  teal- 
ous  a  patriot,  and  too  good  a  Cliristmn,  to 
be  capable  of  such  a  thought.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  hb  syHtetii, 
and  tlierefor^  they  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
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lo  liim ;  but  we  tntiit  impale  them  to  tbe 
tyBtenn  itself.     It  slifles  eveiy  geDerouii  and 

ftocial  prineipk.     [566] 

Wliea  I  consider  mjaelf  as  speaking  to 
men  who  hear  m^,  and  caji  jud|;e  of  wh&t 
I  eaj^,  I  feel  that  respect  which  m  due  to 
inch  AQ  audience^  I  feel  mi  etije^ment  in 
&  i^ciprocipl  cornmiinicatLiin  of  seutimeota 
with  eandid  and  iagenjous  frleDda ;  &ad  nij 
soul  bieiMea  the  Author  of  my  being,  who 
made  mis  capable  of  this  miuiTy  and 
ational  enl^rtoinment. 

Bat  the  Bishop  shews  me,  th^t  this  ia 
all  a  dream  ;  that  I  se^  not  a  human  face  ; 
that  all  the  ubjecta  I  see^  and  hear,  and 
fiandle,  arc  only  the  ideas  of  my  own  mirid ; 
ideas  are  my  only  eompanions.  Cold  com- 
pany, indeed  !  Every  socizU  affection  freezes 
at  the  thought  I 

But  J  my  Lord  Bishop,  arc  there  no  mlnilB 
left  in  the  universe  but  my  Q«rn  ? 

Yefl,  indeed  4  it  la  only  the  material 
world  that  i^  annihilated  ;  everything  elae 
Tematna  sj»  it  was. 

This  Aeems  to  promise  Home  comlbri  in 
my  furlom  solitude^  But  do  I  fiee  tlioae 
minde  ?  No.  Do  I  see  their  ideas  ?  No^ 
Nor  do  they  see  tne  or  my  ideas.  They 
are,  then,  oe  more  to  me  than  the  inhabit- 
anis  of  Solomon^i}  i:5le9,  or  of  the  moon  ; 
and  my  melancholy  aolrtude  returns.  Every 
fiodal  tie  is  broken,  and  every  social  aifee- 
ticin  h  stifled. 

Thm  dismal  system,  which,  if  It  could  be 
believed,  would  depriv^e  men  of  every  social 
Odfnfort,  a  very  good  Bishop,  by  strict  and 
mociuate  reasoning,  deduced  from  tbe  prin* 
dples  eommonly  received  by  philosophers 
concerning  ideaa.  The  fnuU  is  not  in  the 
reaaoninf ,  Imt  in  the  principles  from  which 
it  is  dmv^n. 

AM  the  argnmeDta  urged  by  Berkeley  and 
HdTne,  against  the  existenee  of  a  material 
world,  are  grouTided  upon  this  principle — 
tli&t  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects 
ihemBCives,  hut  ct-rtain  images  or  ideas  in 
ciMr  own  mind*"  But  thia  i*  no  dictate  of 
eotnmon  &en»c,  but  directly  contrary  to  the 
aenae  of  all  who  have  not  been  taught  it  by 
phitoaonhy.     [581}] 

We  have  before  e^Amined  tbe  reasons 
given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideagj 
and  not  external  objecta^  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  p«reepticin,  and  the  inatanees 
given  to  pi^ve  the  sesaea  falhidous.  With- 
out repeating  what  haa  before  been  said 
npon  tboee  points,  we  shall  only  here  ob- 
^  jerve,  that,  if  external  oljeeta  be  perceived 
acdiately,  we  liave  the  same  Feason  lo 


«  IdaUfm,  vilrndf  noiicvd,  nau  equal];  wtll, 
Jl  not  bettfr,  on  the  hTpoi^hnli  tliiitif  h*)  wil-  petrt'iv* 

L  *Br  #r«  cdntdtHii  of  in  iiereiistioo)  ii  only  a  modifln'A. 

I  Won  «r  mlM,  s>  fill  th#  hjrpciilieiit  that,  in  ti^rm^tititi, 
W«arv  oDHfeioui  ftf  a  rpjpffwniatii't.eijiiir  dSitiiict 
from  HiltKt  aa  ttvm  ti»  catmul  nalUj.—H, 


beheve  their  exlatenoe  as  phildiophe»  haT0 
to  beheve  thi«  existence  of  ideaa^  while  l' 
hold  them  to  be  the  immediate  o>hjeeta 
perception.* 

0.   Another  first  principle,    I    Ihin^ 
That  we  haoi  Momg  deffrt^  nf  pofffer 
our  aeHonij  tind  the  determinmions  ^  mtr 
tpiiL 

All   power  mitat  be  derived  ftma 
fonntain  of  powcr^  and  of  every  good  |^ 
Upon  Hiagood  pleasure  iU  eonlinaanee  « 
fjcnda,  and  it  ia  always  subject  to  bta  < 
trol. 

Beinga  to  whom  God  has  given  any  de- 
gree of  power,  and  nnderstaodlng  to  direct 
them  to  the  proper  use  of  it,  muat  b«  ac- 
countable to  their  Makerp  But  tho-^  who 
are  intrusted  with  no  power  can  biive  do 
acoouot  to  nmke ;  for  all  good  conduct  cou^l 
sists  in  the  tight  use  of  powei;  all  li«4^ 
conduct  In  the  abuse  of  it- 

To  call  to  account  a  being  who  never  waa 
intrusted  with  any  degree  of  power,  ia  an 
absurdity  no  less  thnn  it  would  be  to  caU 
to  aoeonnt  an  inanimate  being*  We  ^n  ' 
sure,  therefore,  if  we  have  an^  accotiut  td  I 
make  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  that  w4i 
mnst  have  aome  degree  of  power,  which, 
ajs  far  as  it  is  properly  used,  entitles  us  to 
his  approbation  ;  and^  when  abused,  render! 
us  obnoxioue  to  his  dtsplcaaure.     [bUQ] 

It  is  not  eaay  to  say  in  what  way  we  firvt 
get  the  notion  or  idea  of  potttfr.      It  is 
neither  an  object  of  aenee  nor  of  eon  scions* 
nes^     We  see  events,  one  auceeeding  an^  | 
other ;  but  wo  see  not  the  power  by  whidi  ' 
they  are  produced.      We  are  conscious  of 
the  operations  of  our  minds  ;  but  power  ijs 
not  an  operation  of  mind.     If  we  had  no 
notions  but  such  aa  are  furnii^hed  by  tli4  | 
external  senses,  and  by  consciousness^  Itl 
seems  to  be  impossible  that  we  should  enre^-l 
have  any  conception  of  power^     Accord*  T 
Ingty,   Mr  Hume,  who  ha«  reaaoncid    th9  ' 
most  Accurately  upon  thts  hypothesln,  denlet  | 
that  we  Imve  any  idea  of  power,  and  t*\eu\f  [ 
refutes  the  account  given  by  Mr  hoisk»  of  | 
the  origin  of  this  idea. 

But  It  is  in  vain  to  r^son  from  a  hypo* 
thesis  against  a  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
every  nmn  may  see  by  attending  to  hla  ewa 
thoughts.  It  is  evident  that  all  men,  very  1 
eai-ly  in  life,  not  only  have  an  idea  of  power, 
but  a  conviction  ihjit  they  have  some  de- 
gree of  it  in  ibemftelve*  ;  for  this  conviction 
ia  nceessarily  implied  in  many  operatlonft 
of  mind,  which  are  familiar  to  every  man, 
and  without  which  no  man  can  act  the  pttrl 
of  a  rca»}nable  beings 

First,  It  is  implied  in  every  ad  of  toU- 
tion,  "  Volition,  it  is  plain,**  eays  Mr 
I^cke,  "  ia  an  aet  of  the  mind,  knowtngly 


'  V>illQMip1i«ti  admlttn)  tf^M  w«  u«  tamteUms  of 
•e;  doff  RfU  admit  thts  4f  CKierniJ  ubjcvli  P— 1% 
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.  exertiog  ihat  dominion  which  it  takes  itself 
to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  em- 
ploying it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any 
particular  action.**  Erery  rolition,  there- 
fore, implies  a  conviction  of  power  to  do  the 
action  willed.  A  man  may  desire  to  make 
a  risit  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter ;  but  nothing  but  insanity  could  make 
him  win  to  do  so.  And,  if  even  insanity 
produced  this  effect,  it  must  be  by  making 
nim  think  it  to  be  in  his  power. 

Secondly,  This-  conviction  is  implied  in 
all  deliberation  ;  for  no  man  in  his  wits  de- 
liberates whether  he  shall  do  what  he  be- 
lieves not  to  be  in  his  power.  Thirdly, 
The  same  conviction  is  implied  in  every 
resolution  or  purpose  formed  in  consequence 
of  deliberation.  A  man  may  as  well  form 
a  resolution  to  pull  the  moon  out  of  her 
sphere,  as  to  do  the  most  insignificant  action 
which  he  believes  not  to  be  in  his  power. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  pro- 
mise or  contract  wherein  a  man  pUghto  his 
fiuth;  Cor  he  is  not  an  honest  man  who 
promises  what  he  does  not  beUeve  he  has 
power  to  perform.     [591] 

As  these  operations  imply  a  belief  of 
some  degree  of  power  in  ourselves ;  so  there 
are'  others  equallv  common  and  familiar, 
which  imply  a  like  belief  witb  regard  to 
others. 

When  we  impute  to  a  man  any  action  or 
omission,  as  a  ground  of  approbation  or  of 
Uame,  we  must  believe  he  had  power  to  do 
otherwise.  The  same  is  implied  in  aU 
advice,  exhortation,  command,  and  rebuke, 
and  in  every  case  in  which  we  rely  upon  his 
fidelity  in  performing  any  engagement  or 
executing  any  trust. 

It  is  not  more  evident  that  mankind  have 
a  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  than  that  they  have  the  conviction 
of  some  degree  of  power  in  themselves  and 
in  others ;  every  one  over  his  own  actions, 
and  the  determinations  of  his  will— a  con- 
viction so  early,  so  general,  and  so  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  of  human  conduct, 
that  it  must  be  the  natural  effect  of  our 
constitution,  and  intended  by  the  Author  of 
our  being  to  guide  our  actions.  t 

It  resembles  our  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world  in  this  respect 
also,  that  even  those  who  reject  it  in  specu- 
lation, find  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
being  governed  by  it  in  their  practice ;  and 
thus  it  will  always  hspp^i  when  philosophy 
contradicts  first  principles. 

7*  Another  first  principle  is — Tk^it  the 
natural  faculties,  by  which  tee  disiinguish 
truth  from  error,  are  not  fallacious*  If  any 
man  should  demand  a  proof  of  this,  it  Ib 
impossible  to  satisfy  him.  For,  suppose  it 
should  be  mathematically  demonstrated, 
this  would  siffnify  nothing  in  this  case; 
btoanse,  to  judge  of  a  demonstration,  a  man 
[591-593] 


must  trust  his  fiienlties,  and  take  for  grantef 
the  very  thing  in  question.     [692] 

If  a  man*s  honesty  were  call^  in  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  refer  it  to  the 
man*s  own  word,  whether  he  be  hsnest  or 
not.  The  same  absurdity  there  is  in  at- 
tempting to  prove,  by  any  kind  of  reasoning, 
probable  or  demonstrative,  that  our  reason 
is  not  fiillacious,  since  the  very  point  in 
question  is,  whether  reasoning  may  be 
trusted. 

If  a  sceptic  should  build  his  scepticism 
upon  this  foundation,  that  all  our  reasoning 
and  judging  powers  are  fallacious  in  their 
nature,  or  should  resolve  at  least  to  with- 
hold assent  until  it  be  proved  that  they  are 
not,  it  would  be  impossible  by  argument 
to  beat  him  out  of  this  stronghold ;  and  he 
must  even  be  left  to  enjoy  his  scepticism* 

Des  Cartes  certainly  inade  a  false  step  in 
this  matter,  for  having  suggested  this  doubt 
among  others — that  whatever  evidence  he 
might  have  from  his  consciousness,  his 
senses,  his  memory,  or  his  reason,  yet 
possibly  some  malignant  being  had  given 
him  those  &colties  on  purpose  to  impose 
upon  him ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted  without  a  proper  voucher. 
To  remove  this  doubt,  he  endeavours  to 
prove  the  being  of  a  Deity  who  is  no  de- 
ceiver;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  facul- 
ties he  had  given  him  are  true  and  worthy 
to  be  trusted* 

It  is  strange  that  so  acute  a  reasoner  did 
not  perceive  that  in  this  reasoning  there  is 
evidently  a  begging  of  the  question. 

For,  if  our  mculties  be  fallacious,  why 
may  they  not  deceive  us  in  this  reasoning  as 
well  as  in  others  ?  And,  if  they  are  not  to 
be  trusted  in  this  instance  without  a  voucher, 
why  not  in  others  ?     [593] 

Every  kind  of  reasoning  for  the  veracity 
of  our  faculties,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
taking  their  own  testimony  for  their  vera- 
city ;  and  this  we  must  do  implicitly,  until 
G^  give  us  new  faculties  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  old ;  and  the  reason  why 
Des  Cartes  satisfied  himself  with  so  weak 
an  argument  for  the  truth  of  his  faculties, 
most  probably  was,  that  he  never  seriously 
doubted  of  it. 

If  any  truth  can  be  said  to  be  prior  to  all 
others  in  the  order  of  nature,  this  seems 
to  have  the  best  claim.;  because,  in  every 
instance  of  assent,  whether  upon  intuitive, 
demonstrative,  or  probable  evidence,  the 
truth  of  our  £itculties  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  premises  on 
which  our  assent  is  grounded.* 

How  then  come  we  to  be  assured  of  this 

*  There  i#  a  preapmption  in  Aivour  of  the  rencity 
of  the  primary  daU  ofconacioiuneM.  Tbii  can  only 
be  retmtted  by  ahewing  that  thete  facti  are  oontradic 
tory.  Scepticitm  attempt*  to  »bew  thli  on  the  prio. 
dplef  which  Dofl^atiiDpoitulateii—H. 
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futidiroontal  truth  on  whicK  iiU  others  rest  f 
Perhftp  eridencfs,  as  in  matiy  oth*jr  respect* 
I  it  resembles  iight^  w  in  tlib  also — thut^  as 
li^t,  wKidi  is  the  discoverer  nf  all  ri&ible 
objects,  dUoovers  itself  at  the  Hame  time^ 
BO  evIdsDoe,  wliich  is  the  voucher  for  all 
truth,  vouches  for  itself  ut  the  sanie  time* 

Thill  however,  is  certain,  that  sucli  is 
tJis  conslituiioii  of  the  human  mlzidi  that 
ttvidenoe  discerned  hy  us,  forces  a  corre^ 
ipondmg  djegree  of  ai^cnt.  And  a  tnaa 
who  perfectly  undcrfttotMl  a  just  sjilcgism, 
without  belteTin^  IhJit  the  conclujaiiin  follows 
from  the  preniisf^,  would  be  a  greater  mou- 
Bter  than  a  m&n  burn  without  hands  or 
feet. 

We  are  born  under  a  necessity  of  trust - 
tug  tQ  our  reasoning  and  judging  powers ; 
WBOi  a  teal  belief  of  tht;ir  being  faUacioos 
eannol  be  nrnintnined  for  any  considerable 
lime  hy  the  greatest  sceptic,  because  it  is 
doing  v'iolence  to  our  ooustitutioa.  It  is 
like  a  man^ji  walking  upon  hi'<  hands,  a  feftt 
whldi  some  men  upon  occasion  ctin  eitbibit; 
but  uo  man  ever  made  a  long  journey  in 
thifi  manner.  Cease  Ui  admire  his  dexte> 
rity,  and  he  will^  hke  other  men,  betake 
himflelf  to  hia  legs,      [59-1  ] 

We  may  here  take  notice  of  a  property 
of  the  principle  under  eonHidcration,  that 
seems  to  be  common  to  it  with  many  uther 
flntt  principles^  and  which  can  hardly  be 
tound  in  any  princtple  that  bt  built  Bulely 
upon  reasoning  ;  and  that  ih,  tliat  in  tnost 
men  U  prodncefl  its  effect  without  ever  being 
attended  to^  or  made  an  object  of  thought. 
Netnan  ever  thinks  of  this  principle,  unleaa 
when  he  considers  the  grounds  of  scepticism  j 
yet  it  invambly  governs  his  opinions. 
When  a  man  in  the  common  conr^e  of 
lite  gives  credit  to  the  testimony  of  his 
senses^  his  memory^  or  his  reason,  be  does 
not  pnt  the  question  to  himflelf,  whether 
these  faculties  may  deceive  him ;  yet  the 
truAt  he  reposes  in  them  supposes  an  in  ward 
convietionf  tliat,  in  that  instance  at  Ifaat, 
they  do  not  deceive  him. 

It  is  another  property  of  this  and  of  miuiy 
fifst  prineipleflj  that  they  force  assent  in  paip- 
ticular  instances,  more  powerfully  tJiaa 
when  they  are  turned  into  a  general  propo^ 
«i[ion,  Mau^  sceptics  have  denied  every 
general  principle  of  sciencCj  ojtcepting  per- 
haps the  ejtistence  of  our  present  thoughts  ; 
yet  these  men  reason,  and  refute,  and  prc»ve, 
fhcy  assent  and  diasent  in  particular  eaaea. 
They  use  reasoning  to  overturn  all  naaoa- 
ln;^«  and  judge  that  they  ought  U^  have  no 
Jtit1|(rmeutt  and  see  clearly  tliat  they  are 
bKn<t  Many  h&ve  in  general  maiul^ed 
that  the  senses  are  fallacious,  yet  there 
never  was  found  a  man  so  soeptieal  aa  sot 
to  truBt  his  senaaa  in  putioular  instaiioes 
when  his  safety  i^uii«d  it ;  and  It  may  be 
tilMsrved  gl  those  who  have  pnifeaMd  sm^ 


ticism^  that  their  soepticLSin  lies  en  |^ 

while  tn  particulars  they  are  no  ]«ea  ckg^ 

maticul  than  other^j. 

&  Another  firse  principle  rehiting  to  «i&- 
istence,  is,  Thai  there  i^li/k  atiti  tntt4iigftw& 
in  our  Jeii<*W'ia£it  with  wham  we  cof*vrr»e. 

A&  soon  as  children  are  cjpable  of  asking 
a  question,  or  of  answering  a  qni^lorit  *^ 
scMin  as  they  shew  the  isigns  of  liiV%  of  tv* 
senlment,  or  of  any  othi^  afleotioii«  ib^ 
must  bo  convinced  that  those  witb 
they  have  this  tnieroourse  an 
beings*     [S9ii] 

It  is  erideui  they  are  capable  of  stMsh  J 
ten^ui^a    long    before  they  can 
Every  one  knows  that  there  Ls  a  social  in* ' 
Icrcourse  between  the  nurse  and  the  cblld 
before  it  is  a  year  old.     It  can,  at  that  S^et, 
understand  many  things  that  are  aaiii  io  iL 

it  can  by  signs  oak  and  refuse,  thfoalcB 
and  suppUcate,  It  clings  to  it«  nurse  ui 
danger  J  enters  into  her  grief  and  jay^  h  hap- 
py in  her  soothing  and  Gaire^sefl,  attd  nti- 
happy  in  her  di^pleii^ure.  Tliat  thcsA 
things  cannot  be  without  a  conviction  la 
the  cliild  that  the  uumm^  ia  au  intelligent 
being,  I  think  must  be  granted 

Now,  1  would  ank  how  a  child  of  a  ye 
old  comes  by  this  conviction  ?  Not  hy  ] 
Bouing  surely^  for  children  do  uot  reason  at^ 
that  age.     Nor  U  it  by  external  senses,  for 
hfe  and  inteUigenee  are  not  objects  of  tbd 
external  senses 

By  what  means,  or  upon  wliat  o«easian% 
Nature  €r«t  pi  vet  this  information   to  th 
infant  mind,  is  not  ea.^y  to  determine*    Wm 
mre  not  cs^pable  of  reflecting  upon  our  own! 
thoughts  at  thai  period  of  hfe ;  and  befur#| 
we  attain  tins  c^j>acityj  we  have  quite  fojs-l 
got  how  or  on  wimt  occa&ion  we  first  ha4i 
this  beUef ;  we  perceive  It  in  those  who  ar»l 
born   blind,  and  in  uthcra  who  arc   bom] 
deaf;  and  therefore  Nature  has  not  cou 
nected  it  solely  either  with  any  object  of  ^ 
sight,  or  with  any  object  of  hearing.   When 
we  grow  up  to  the  years  of  reoaou  and  re* 
flection,  this  belief  remains*  No  man  thinks 
of  asking  himself  what  reason  he  him  to  be- 
lieve that  his  neighbour  is  a  living  creaturfli 
He  would  be  not  a  little  surprised  ifauothef  ] 
person  should  aek  him  so  absurd  a  que 
tion ;  and  pcrhapa  could  not  give  any  i 
son  which  would  not  equally  prove  a  watietll 
or  a  puppet  to  be  a  living  creature. 

But,  though  you  should  saiiflfy  hiraoftb* 
weakness  of  the  reasons  be  givea  for  hia  bu« 
lief;  jou  cannot  make  him  in  the  lea«fr_ 
doubtful  This  belief  stands  upon  another" 
foundation  tlian  that  of  reaacning;  and 
therefore,  whether  a  man  can  give  good 
Fcasons  for  it  or  not,  it  Is  nut  in  his  power 
to  shake  it  oC     [5941] 

Setting  aaide  this  natural  conYiction,  I 
believe    the  be»t  reason   we  can   give^  to 
proT»  that  other  men  are  liviog  and  intelli*  , 
[59t-59fi|J 
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gent,  18,  that  their  wordd  and  actions  indi- 
cate like  powers  of  understandinff  as  we 
are  conscious  of  in  ourselYcs.  llie  yeiy 
same  argoment  applied  to  the  works  of  na- 
ture, leads  us  to  conelude  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  Author  of  nature,  and  appears 
equally  strong  and  obvious  in  the  last  case 
as  in  the  first ;  so  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  men,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  rea- 
soningy  might  not  as  soon  discover  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity,  as  that  other  men  have 
life  and  intelligence. 

The  knowledge  of  the  last  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  receiving  any  improve- 
ment by  means  of  instruction  and  example ; 
and,  without  these  means  of  improvement, 
there  is  no  ground  to  think  that  we  should 
ever  be  able  to  acquire  the  use  of  our  rea- 
soning powers.  This  knowledge,  therefore, 
must  be  antecedent  to  reasoning,  and  there- 
fore must  be  a  first  principle. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  judgments  we 
form  concerning  life  and  intelligence  in 
other  beings  are  at  first  free  from  error. 
'But  the  errors  of  children  in  this  matter 
lie  on  the  safe  side ;  they  are  prone  to  at- 
tribute intelligence  to  things  inanimate. 
These  errors  are  of  small  consequence,  and 
are  gradually  corrected  by  experience  and 
ripe  judgment  But  the  belief  of  life  and 
intelligence  in  other  men,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  us  before  we  are  capable  of 
reasoning;  and  therefore  the  Author  of 
our  being  hath  given  us  this  belief  antece- 
dently to  all  reasoning. 

9.  Another  first  principle  I  take  to  be. 
That  certain. features  of  the  countenance, 
noundji  cfthe  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body^ 
indicate  certain  thoughts  and  dispositums  of 
mind.     [697] 

That  many  operations  of  the  mind  have 
their  natural  signs  in  the  countenance,  voice, 
and  gesture,  I  suppose  every  man  will  ad- 
mit. Omnis  enim  moius  animi,  says  Cicero, 
tiuum  quemdam  habet  a  nalura  vultum,  et 
rocem  et  gestum.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  we  understand  the  signification  of 
those  signs,  by  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, by  a  kind  of  natural  perception  simi- 
lar to  the  perceptions  of  sense ;  or  whether 
we  gradually  learn  the  signification  of  such 
signs  from  experience,  as  we  learn  that 
smoke  is  a  sign  of  fire,  or  that  the  freezing 
of  water  is  a  sign  of  cold  ?  I  take  the  first 
to  be  the  truth. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible,  that  the  no- 
tions men  have  of  the  expression  of  features, 
voice,  and  gesture,  are  entirely  the  fruit  of 
experience.  Children,  almost  as  soon  as  bom, 
may  be  frighted,  and  thrown  into  fits  by  a 
threatening  or  angry  tone  of  voice.  I  knew 
a  man  who  could  make  an  infant  cry,  by 
whistling  a  melancholy  tune  in  the  same 
or  in  the  next  room  ;  and  again,  by  alter- 
ing his  key,  and  the  strain  of  his  music, 
[597,  598] 


could  make  the  child  leap  and  dance  for 
joy. 

It  is  not  by  experience  sorely  that  we 
learn  the  expression  of  music ;  for  its  openu 
tion  is  conomonl^  strongest  the  first  time  we 
hear  it;  One  air  expresses  mirth  and  festi- 
vity—so that,  when  we  hear  it,  it  is  with 
di£Sculty  we  can  forbear  to  dance ;  another 
is  sorrowful  and  solemn.  One  inspires  with 
tenderness  and  love ;  another  with  rage  and 
fury. 

**  Hear  how  TImotheua  varted  layt  surprue. 
And  bid  alternate  pasakHM  fall  and  rise ; 
While  at  each  change,  the  ion  of  I<Yblan  Jove 
Now  hunu  with  glory,  and  then  mdta  with  love. 
Mow  his  flerce  eyes  with  iparklinic  Airy  glow. 
Mow  ligha  tteakout,  and  tears  begin  lo  flow. 
Persians  and  Greeks,  like  turns  of  Nature,  found, 
Aud  the  world's  victor  stood  subdu*d  by  sound.** 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  have  studied 
either  music  or  the  passions,  in  order  to  his 
feeling  these  effects.  The  most  ignorant 
and  unimproved,  to  whom  Nature  has  given 
a  good  ear,  feel  them  as  strongly  as  the 
most  knowing.     [598] 

The  countenance  and  gesture  have  an 
expression  jao  less  strong  and  natural  than 
the  voice.  The  first  time  one  sees  a  stem 
and  fierce  look,  a  contracted  brow,  and  a 
menacing  posture,  he  concludes  that  the 
person  is  inflamed  with  anger.  Shall  we 
say,  that,  previous  to  experience,  the  most 
hostile  countenance  has  as  agreeable  an 
M>pearanoe  as  the  most  gentle  and  benign  ? 
This  surely  would  contradict  all  experience  { 
for  we  know  that  an  angry  countenance 
will  fright  a  child  in  the  cradle.  Who  has 
not  observed  that  children,  very  early,  are 
able  to  distinguish  what  is  said  to  them  in 
jest  from  what  is  said  in  earnest,  by  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  features  of  the 
lace  ?  They  judge  by  these  natural  signs, 
even  when  they  seem  to  contradict  the  arti- 
ficial 

If  it  were  by  experience  that  we  learn 
the  meaning  of  features,  and  sound,  and 
gesture,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should 
recollect  the  time  when  we  first  learned 
those  lessons,  or,  at  least,  some  of  such  a 
multitude. 

Those  who  give  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  children,  can  easily  discover  the 
time  when  they  have  their  earliest  notices 
from  experience ->such  as  that  flame  will 
bum,  or  that  knives  will  cut.  But  no 
man  is  able  to  recollect  in  himself,  or  to 
observe  in  others,  the  time  when  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  voice,  and  gesture,  were 
learned. 

Nay,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  impossible 
that  this  should  be  learned  from  experi- 
ence. 

When  we  see  the  si^rn,  and  see  the  thing' 
signified  always  conjoined  with  it,  expe- 
rience may  be  the  instructor,  and  teach  us 
how  that  sign  is  to  be  interpreted.     But 
So 
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how  iifa&U  escperiestce  instraet  ub  wh«»  v« 
ai!e  the  sign  f>iUy,  ^hen  Ihe  thing  aigtiilli?d 
"  i  inTisible  ?  Now,  this  ia  the  case  here  : 
the  thoughte  And  pattaions  of  tire  Tnini],  &s 
well  as  the  miiid  itself,  are  liiviaihlej  and 
therefore  their  connection  with  any  seii^ibEe 
«gn  e^DDOt  he  fif>t  dlscoYered  by  cxpe- 
perfence;  there  must  he  some  eariier  aoiirce 
ctf  this  Imo wle<]g&     1 609  ] 

Nttfune  Beenw  to  hnyre  given  to  men  a 
f&ciitty  or  sense^  by  which  this  eonneetbD 
ia  psrccjived.  And  the  operation  of  thla 
s^nse  tB  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses. 

When  I  grasp  Wi  iTory  bftll  in  my  Jmnd, 

7  feel  a  certain  fien^mtion  of  touchy     In  the 

tenaatiun  there  is  nothing  eTtternol,  nothing 

eorporeab     The  eeDsation  13  neither  round 

nor  hard  4  tt  u  an  &ct  of  feeling  of  the 

mind^  fnim  whids  I  catinot,  by  reaeonfng^ 

►  infer  the  exifitenee  of  any  body.     But,  by 

rlhe  coiiiititation  of  my  natarie,  the  Bonsaiioi^ 

it&naes  along  with  it  the  conception  and  be<- 

Ifief  of  &  ronnd  hard  body  really  existiDg  in 

iny  hand. 

In  like  tDsnner,  when  I  see  the  featiires 

of  an  exprefBfllTo  face,  I  6e«  only  figttre  and 

t  Dolour   variously  modLfled.      But,   by  the 

Dnfititution  of  my  naturoj  the  visible  ub- 

fjeot  brings  nlong  with   it  the    coriceptiott 

,  lUid  belief  of  a  certain  passion  or  sentlmeot 

In  the  mind  of  the  person. 

In  the  former  case,  a  seivEstion  of  touch 

li  the  sign,  and  the  hardness  and  ronndnesa 

^  of  the  body  I  grasp  b  signified  by  that  aen* 

at!on>     In  the  latter  casc^  the  features  of 

Ihe  person  k  the  akn,  and  the  poiaion  or 

sennment  Ja  aigutfled  by  it^ 

The  ^wer  of  nattinl  ^gna,  to  iignify 
;  aentimentfl  and  paaslona  of  the  mindj  la 
h  In  the  fl%na  of  dumh  peraoni,  who  am 
\  themsclvea  to  he  undefstood  in  a  eon- 
*«iderable  degree,  even  by  those  who  are 
wholly  iuexpcrieueed  in  that  Language, 

1 1  b  i;cen  in  the  traffic  which  has  been  fre* 

quently  carried  on  between  people  Ibat  hare 

I  no  common  accjuired  kngukge.    They  can 

"buy  tmd  Bcll^  and  ask  and  refuae,  and  shew  a 

K  friendly  or  bostile  diflposition  by  natural 

•iipiB.    [cm] 

It  waa  seen  atill  more  in    the    actors 
amo^  the  ancients  who  performed    the 
geeil^Utioti  upon  the  stage,  whHe  others 
feoit«d  the  words.     To  such  a  pitch  was 
tbia  ttlt  carried,  that  we  are  told  Cicero 
and  R«aeiiia  iiied  to  contend  whether  the 
OfMtOf  «ou1d  eicpren  anything  by  words, 
nrhieh  the  actor  could  not  oxpresQ  in  dumb 
[iihow  by  gesticnlation ;  and   whether    the 
r  lame  eentenee  or  thought  eould  not  he  net- 
ted in  aJI  the  v&rwty  of  ways  in  which  the 
orator  CN^uld  express  It  in  words. 

But  the  most  surprising  exhibition  of 
this  kind,  was  that  of  the  pantomimes 
among  the  Homauii,  who  acted  play$,  or 


Boenea  of  plity^  without  any  raeitatiin],  and 
j'ct  could  be  perfectly  tindefstoo<i 

And  here  it  deserves  our  notice,  thatj^  al* 
though  it  required  much  ^tudyand  prmctioai  , 
in  Ihe  fiactoroiQiefl  to  excel  in  their  aru 
yet  it  required  neither  study  nor  pmctiee  ia1| 
the  8peetat«iTa  to  understand  tbem.    It  waa 
a   natural  tangnafe,  and  therefore  iind«r^ 
stood  by  all  men,  wheilier  I^omajis,  Gre^^  ^ 
or  barli«rians,  by  the  teamed  and  the  ita«l 
learned.  1 

Luctan  rehiies,  that  a  king,  whos«  domUl 
niona  bordered  n|ion  the  Euxine  Sca^  hapal 
pening  to  be  at  Rome  In  the  reign  of  Nen 
and  having  seen  a  pantomime  act^  heg| 
him  of  Nero,  that  he  might  use  bim  jin 
intercourse    with   all   the    nationa    in    hil 
neighbourhood ;  for,  fiaid  he^  I  am  oblige 
to  employ  I  don*t  know  how  many  lulei 
pretersj  in  order  to  keep  a  correspond«ne 
"vith  neighboiirs  who  speak  many  biiiffuafa 
I  and  do  not  underi^and  mine ;  but  this  fel- 
low will  make  them  all  undci^tiind  him. 

For  these  reaFmis,  I  conceive,  it  must  be 
granted,  not  on!y  that  there  i^  a  connectit»ii 
cBtabliehed  by  Nature  betweeB  certain  s!g 
in  the  countenance,  voice,  and  gesture,  aoj' 
the  thoughts  atid  passions  of  the  mind  ;  but 
also,  that,  by  our  constitution,  we  unde?^ 
stand  the  meaning  of  those  signSi  and  f 
the  fiign  conclude  the  existence  ^  the  i 
signified*     [^1  ] 

10,  Another  first  principle  appean 
mc  to  h&^Thal  thrre  U  a  certain  rtgm 
due  io  human  testimony  in  matttrt  v^f  f&ct^ 
and  cwefi  l^  humnrt  authoril^  %n  m^tterM  0/ 
opinion. 

Before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning  abont 
testimoDy   or  authority,  there  are  many 
things  which  it  concerns  ua  ia  know,  for 
wh  id]  we  can  have  no  other  eyidence.     The 
wise  Author  of  nature  hath  pknted  In  fho 
human  mind  a  propensity  to  rely  upon  this 
evidence  before  we  cskn  give  a  reason  for 
doing  BO.     This,  indeed,  puts  our  judgment 
almwt  entirely  in  the  power  of  those  wh^j 
are  about  us  in  the  fir^t  period  of  Ufe  |  btM 
this  is  neeeesiary  both  to  our  preservatioi^ 
and  to  our  improvement.     If  children  were 
BO  framed  as  to  pay  uo  regard  t^  testimony 
or  to  authority,  they  must,  in  the  literal 
seii^,  perisih  for  lack  of  knowledge.     It  ia 
not  more  necesaary  that  they  should  be  fei 
before  they  can  feed  themselveei  than  tha 
they  fihonld  be  instructed  In  many  thing^ 
before  they  can  discover  them  by  their  own 
jndgmcnL 

But,  when  our  faculties  ripen>  we  find 
reoEon  to  check  that  propensity  to  yield  tf> 
tesLimuny  and  to  authority^  which  was  9 
necessary  and  so  natural  in  the  first  perio 
of  lift.     We  leani  to  reaiKin  abc^ut  the  ri 
prd  dlW  to  them,  and  gee  it  to  be  a  childiibl 
wiakiiMa  to  lay  more  strtns  upon  them  thanl 
than  reaion  jufftlfic*.     Yet,  I  beliewe,  tof 
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the  end  of  life,  meet  men  are  more  apt  to  go 
into  this  extreme  than  into  the  contrary ; 
and  the  natural  propensity  still  retains  some 
force. 

The  natural  principles,  by  which  our 
judgments  and  opinions  are  regulated  before 
we  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  seem  to  be  no 
less  necessary  to  such  a  being  as  man,  than 
those  natural  instincts  which  the  Author  of 
nature  hath  given  us  to  regulate  our  actions 
during  that  period.     [602] 

11.  There  are  many  evenia  depending 
upon  the  will  of  man,  in  which  ihere  is  a 
self-evident  probability,  greater  or  less,  oe- 
cording  to  circumstances. 

There  may  be  in  some  individuals  such  a 
degree  of  frenzy  and  madness,  that  no 
man  can  say  what  they  may  or  may  not  do. 
Such  persons  we  find  it  necessary  to  put 
under  restraint,  that  as  far  as  possible  they 
may  be  kept  from  doing  harm  to  themselves 
or  to  others.  They  are  not  considered  as 
reasonable  creatures,  or  members  of  society. 
But,  as  to  men  who  have  a  sound  mind,  we 
depend  upon  a  certain  degree  of  regularity 
in  their  conduct ;  and  could  pat  a  thousand 
different  cases,  wherein  we  could  venture, 
ten  to  one,  that  they  will  act  in  such  a  way, 
and  not  in  the  contrary. 

If  we  had  no  confidence  in  our  fellow-men 
that  they  will  act  such  a  part  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  impossible  to  live 
in  society  with  them.  For  that  which 
makes  men  capable  of  living  in  society,  and 
uniting  in  a  political  body  under  government, 
is,  iiiAt  their  actions  will  always  be  regu- 
lated, in  a  great  measure,  by  the  common 
principles  of  human  nature. 

It  may  always  be  expected  that  they 
will  regard  their  own  interest  and  reputa- 
tion, and  that  of  their  families  and  friends ; 
that  they  will  repel  injuries,  and  have  some 
sense  of  good  offices;  and  that  they  will 
have  some  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  so 
far  at  least  as  not  to  swerve  from  them 
without  temptation. 

It  is  upon  such  principles  as  these,  that 
all  political  reasoning  is  grounded.  Such 
reasoning  is  never  demonstrative;  but  it 
may  have  a  very  great  degree  of  probability, 
especially  when  applied  to  great  bodies  of 
men.     [603] 

12.  The  last  principle  of  contingent  truths 
I  mention  is.  That,  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  what  is  to  be,  will  probably  be  like 
to  what  has  been  in  similar  circumstances.* 

We  must  have  this  convictiwn  as  soon  as 
we  are  capable  of  learning  anything  from 
experience ;  for  all  experience  is  grounded 
upon  a  belief  that  the  future  will  be  like 
the  pant.  Take  away  this  principle,  and 
the  experience  of  an  hundred  years  makes 


*  Compare  above,  '*  Inquiry/*  c  ?i.  §  24.    Stewart** 
•*  Elements",  I  p.  805.     '*  Philaaophical  Ewayt," 
p.  74,  wj.— H. 
[60^-604] 


118  no  wiser  with  regard  to  what  is  to 
oome^ 

This  is  one  of  those  principles  which, 
when  we  grow  up  and  observe  the  course  <^ 
nature,  we  can  confirm  by  reasoning.  We 
perceive  that  Nature  is  governed  by  fixed 
laws,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  prudence  in  human 
conduct ;  there  would  be  no  fitness  in  any 
means  to  promote  an  end ;  and  what,  on 
one  occasion,  promoted  it,  might  as  pro- 
bably, on  another  occasion,  obstruct  it. 

But  the  principle  is  necessary  for  us  be- 
fore we  are  able  to  discover  it  by  reasoning^ 
and  therefore  is  made  a  part  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  produces  its  effects  before  the 
\ae  of  reason. 

This  principle  remains  in  all  its  force 
when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  but 
we  learn  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  appli* 
cation  of  it  We  observe  more  careKilly 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  past  event 
depended,  and  learn  to  dbtinguish  them 
from  those  which  were  accidentally  con- 
joined with  it 

In  order  to  this,  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, varied  in  theur  circumstances,  is 
often  necessary.  Sometimes  a  single  ex- 
periment is  thought  sufficient  to  establish  a 
general  conclusion.  Thus,  when  it  was 
once  found,  that,  in  a  certain  degree  of  cold, 
quicksilver  becune  a  hard  and  malleable 
metal,  there  was  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  same  degree  of  cold  will  always  produce 
this  effect  to  the  end  of  the  world.     [604] 

I  need  hardly  mention,  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  natural  philosophy  is  built  upon 
this  principle,  and,  if  it  be  taken  away, 
must  tumble  down  to  the  foundation. 

Therefore  the  great  Newton  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom,  or  as  one  of  his  laws  of  philo- 
sophising, in  these  words,  Efflsctuum  natur- 
alium  ejusdem  generis  easdem  esse  caustu. 
This  is  what  every  man  assents  to,  as  soon 
as  he  understands  it,  and  no  man  asks  a 
reason  for  it  It  has,  therefore,  the  most 
genuine  marks  of  a  firat  principle. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  although  all 
our  expectation  of  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
course  of  nature  is  derived  from  the  belief 
of  this  principle,  yet  no  man  thinks  of  ask- 
ing what  is  the  ground  of  this  belief. 

Mr  Hume,  I  think,  was  the  first*  who 
put  this  question;  and  he  has  shewn  clearly 
and  invincibly,  that  it  is  neither  grounded 
upon  reasoning,  nor  has  that  kind  of  intui- 
tive evidence  which  mathematical  axioms 
have.     It  is  not  a  necessary  truth. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  it 
upon  his  own  principles.  It  is  not  my 
business,  at  present,  to  examine  the  account 
he  has  given  of  this  universal  belief  of  man- 


*  Hume  was  not  the-  firrt :  but  on  the  varioui 
opinion!  touching  the  ground  of  tbia  expectanejr,  I 
cannot  touch.— H. 
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[^i'i««,ir  Iff, 


kind  I  beeauae,  whether  hiB  ncoount  of  it  be 
just  Of  Dot,  (:Mjd  I  think  it  is  myt^)  yet,  us 
this  belief  b  uni^^^rsal  amoni^  mutklndf  &nd 
is  not  grounded  upon  a.ny  nnteccdeot  reor- 
Boninp;,  bt]t  upon  thti  cofifldtution  erf  the 
nimd  Itself,  it  mwit  be  acknowletlged  to  be 
A  fir»t  pritidple,  m  the  seoBe  In  which  I 
use  tlmt  word. 

I  do  not  at  all  affirm,  that  those  1  have 
mentioned  am  ilII  tlie  flr**t  principles  from 
which  we  may  reason  coiiecruing  contingent 
truths^  Such  enumcratbne,  even  wh«n 
made  aft«r  much  rejection,  are  seldom  per- 


CHAPTEE  Vt 
riRAT  f  Ht^aTLls  of  necessaav  truth  h. 

About  most  of  the  first  pnnciplea  of  ne- 
cessary truths  there  has  been  no  dispute, 
»!)d  therefore  it  IS  the  leaa  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  them.  It  will  be  sufficii^nt  to 
divide  them  into  diffbreut  classes ;  to  men- 
tion some,  by  way  of  epecimenj  in  each 
class  I  and  to  make  som«  remarks  on  tha«e 
of  which  the  truth  has  been  caUed  in  ques- 
tion. 

They  may,  I  think,  most  properly  be 
dtrided  according  to  the  BciieiieeB  to  which 
they  belong, 

1,  There  are  some  first  principles  that 
may  be  eddied  fframmaticat .  such  a^  Th&i 
mtefff  adjective  im  a  A&ntence  mujt  b€tonff  to 
nm9  #uis/anlir^  i'jc^ftress&i  or  und^MinOfi  f 
That  ct*er^  campkie  scnltm^e  mujil  have  « 

Thcee  who  have  atteud&d  to  the  «truG- 
ttire  of  UuEignage,  and  formed  distinct  no- 
tions of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  various 
parts  of  speedi,  pereeWe,  without  reiuHmingj 
tliat  these,  and  many  other  such  pHndpl^a, 
ura  neeessarily  true. 

2.  There  are  io^etil  axioms  i  such  as, 
Thaian^  cantesiure  qf  wardu  whieh  doeit  not 
make  a  pToposiHon^  is  neither  truB  norfalte  * 
That*ever^  propo$iti&n  if  either  trua   or 

fal^  i  That  iwj  pTopwtilimi  nan  be  both  true 
mnd  /uiit  at  ih^  xame  iimJt ;  That  tt&imiing 
in  a  circle  pr&v^x  notftijitf ;  Thai  vhatev^r 
ma^  be  iruht  itj^rtned  of  &  fffnux^  mat^  be 
ifxil^  ff_gifmtd  !>/  all  the  tpeeiett  and  ail  the 
in di i> idua h  belongi np  to  that  ffemt*^  [ 60*i ] 
3L  Every  one  knows  there  aro  mathematieai 
•jdoms.*  Mathemalictans  have,  from  the 
daya  of  Eaclid^  very  wisely  laid  down  t])e 
mtioraa  or  first  principles  on  which  they 
tfta^on.  And  the  effect  which  I  his  appears 
to  hare  had  U|Hin  tho  etjibdity  and  iiappy 
progress  of  thitf  science,  gives  no  sn^ail  en- 
couragement to  attempt  to  lay  the  foonda* 
tion  of  other  seieoces  in  a  eimilar  manner, 
ad  far  as  we  are  able* 


•  8«B  Strwmrr'f  **  Eatmrol*,"'  IL  p,  3i|  Ht^N, 


Mf  Hume  hath  dkeorermi,  ms  he  apprfr-> 
bends,  a  weak  side,  even  in  matbemauoal 
axioms  r  and  thinks  that  it  is  not  atficdy 
true,  for  instance,  that  two  right  Utiet  €t 
cut  one  another  in  one  point  only. 

The  principle  be  reasons  from  t%  Tbftt  I 
every  simple  idea  is  a  copy  of  a  preceding 
impresaion ;  and  th&refor«  in  im  preotsiod 
and  accuracyi^  can  never  go  beyond  Its  ori* 
ginaJ>  From  which  he  reasons  in  ihis  man« 
ner :  No  tnau  ever  saw  or  felt  a  line  so 
straight  that  it  might  not  cut  another^ 
i*qual]y  straight.  In  two  or  more  points^ 
Therefore,  there  can  he  no  idea  of  au^  m 
line. 

The  Ideas  that  an  most  essent^  to  ^eiH 
mctry — snch  «  those  of  equality,  of  A 
stmight  line,  and  of  a  square  surface,  are  fii?, 
he  saye,  from  being  distinct  and  deter- 
minate; and  the  deBnitions  destroy  the 
pretended  demonatratloDS.  Tlms^  matli^* 
mati<^  demonstration  Is  found  to  be  a  rope 
of  sand. 

I  agree  with  thb  acute  author,  that^  if 
we  could  form  no  notion  of  points,  tines,  and 
surfaces^  more  accurate  than  those  we  aev 
and  handle,  there  could  be  no  matbemalkal 
demonstration^ 

But  every  man  thai  haa  undemtanditif , 
by  analysing,  by  abstracting,  and  compouna- 
iug  the  rude  materials  ejthibited  by  hii 
senses^  can  £iLbrtcate,  in  his  own  mind, 
those  elegant  and  accurate  forms  of  mathe> 
matical  linea,  eurfjwes,  and  solids.     [007] 

If  a  man  finds  himself  incapable  of  form- 
ing a  precise  and  dctc^rminate  notion  of  the 
figure  which  mathematicians  caK  a  cube, 
he  not  only  is  no  mathematician,  but  Is  in- 
capable of  being  on&  But,  if  he  has  a  pre* 
cise  and  determinate  nottou  of  that  figure, 
he  must  perceive  that  it  is  terminated  by  as. 
mathematical  surfaces,  perfectly  square  and 
perfectly  equal.  He  mnst  perceive  thai 
these  Horfacey  are  terminated  by  tweh 
mathematical  lines,  perfectly  straight  and  i 
perfectly  equal,  and  that  those  lines  aretsr-  j 
minatcd  by  eight  mathematical  pointsi 

When  a  man  is  conscious  of  having  tbees  ' 
coneeptiona  distinct  and  determinate,  &a 
OA*ery  mathematician  jji,  it  is  in  vain  to  bring 
metapfiysical  arguments  to  eouvinee  bitii 
that  they  are  not  disti n ct.  You  may  aa  weU 
bring  arguments  to  convince  a  nmn  racked 
with  pain  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Everj^  theory  that  is  inconsistent  with  our 
having  aeourate  notionB  of  mathematii^  : 
lines,  Hurfaoea,  and  solids,  must  be  fal»e. 
Therefore  it  foJlowsi,  that  they  are  not  coplefi 
of  our  impreasiiDnfl. 

The  Mcdic^n  Venue  is  not  a  copy  of  the 
block  of  marble  from  which  it  was  made. 
It  is  true,  ihat  the  elegant  statue  wns 
formed  out  of  the  rude  block,  and  thut,  too, 
by  a  manual  operation,  which,  in  a  literal 
sense,  we  may  call  abetmction'  Mathe- 
[605^6071 
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matical  notions  are  formed  in  the  under- 
standing by  an  abstraction  of  another  kind, 
out  of  the  rude  perceptions  of  our  senses. 

As  the  truths  of  natural  philosophy  are 
not  necessary  truths,  but  contingent,  de- 
pending upon  the  will  of  the  Maker  of  the 
world,  the  principles  from  which  they  are 
deduced  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  and, 
therefore,  belong  not  to  this  class.     [6081 

4.  I  think  there  are  axioms,  even  m 
matters  of  taste.  Notwithstanding  the 
variety  found  among  men,  in  taste,  there 
are,  I  apprehend,  some  common  principles, 
even  in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  never  heard 
of  any  man  who  thought  it  a  beauty  in  a 
human  &ce  to  want  a  nose,  or  an  eye^  or  to 
have  the  mouth  on  one  side.  How  many 
ages  have  passed  since  the  days  of  .Homer ! 
Yet,  in  this  long  tract  of  ages,  there  never 
was  found  a  man  who  took  Thersites  for  a 
beauty. 

Thefifie  arts  are  very  properly  called  the 
art»  qf  taste,  because  the  prtuciples  of  both 
are  the  same;  and,  in  the  fine  arts,  we  find 
no  less  agreement  among  those  who  practise 
them  than  among  other  artbts. 

No  work  of  taste  can  be  either  relished 
or  understood  by  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  author  in  the  principles  of  taste. 

Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  had  the  same  taste ;  and  all  men 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  their  writ- 
ings, and  agree  in  the  admiration  of  them, 
must  have  the  same  taste. 

The  fundamental  rules  of  poetry  and 
music,  and  painting,  and  dramatic  action  and 
eloquence,  have  been  always  the  same,  and 
will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  variety  we  find  among  men  in  matters 
of  taste,  is  easily  accounted  for,  consistently 
with  what  we  have  advanced. 

There  b  a  taste  that  is  acquired,  and  a 
taste  that  is  natural  This  holds  with  re- 
spect both  to  the  external  sense  of  taste  and 
the  internal  Habit  and  fashion  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  both. 

Of  tastes  that  are  natural,  there  are  some 
that  may  be  called  rational,  others  that  are 
merely  animal 

Children  are  delighted  with  brilliant  and 
gaudy  colours,  with  romping  and  noisy 
mirth,  with  feats  of  agility,  strength,  or 
cunning ;  and  savages  have  much  the  same 
tas*e  as  children.     [6091 

But  there  are  tastes  that  are  more  intel- 
lectual It  is  the  dictate  of  our  rational  na- 
ture, that  love  and  admiration  are  misplaced 
when  there  is  no  intrinsic  worth  in  the  object. 

In  those  operations  of  taste  which  are  ra- 
tional, we  judge  of  the  real  worth  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  object,  and  our  love  or 
admiration  is  guided  by  that  judgment.  In 
such  operations  there  is  judgment  as  well 
as  feeling,  and  the  feeling  depends  upon 
the  judgment  we  form  of  the  object. 
[608-610] 


I  do  not  maintain  that  taste,  so  far  as  it 
is  acquired,  or  so  fiu  as  it  is  merely  animal^ 
can  be  reduced  to  principles.  But,  as  far 
as  it  is  founded  on  judgment,  it  oertaiiUy  may. 

The  virtues,  the  graces,  the  muses,  have 
a  beauty  that  is  intrinsic  It  lies  not  in 
the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  but  in  the 
real  excellence  of  the  object  If  we  do  not 
perceive  their  beauty,  it  is  owing  to  the  de- 
fect or  to  the  perversion  of  our  faculties. 

And,  as  there  is  an  original  beauty  in  cer- 
tain moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  so 
there  is  a  borrowed  and  denved  beauty 
in  the  natural  signs  and  expressions  of 
such  qualities. 

The  features  of  the  human  face,  the  mo- 
dulations of  the  voice,  and  the  proportions, 
attitudes,  and  gesture  of  the  body,  are  all 
natural  expressions  of  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties of  the  person,  and  derive  a  beauty  or 
a  deformity  from  the  qualities  which  uiey 
express. 

Works  of  art  express  some  quality  of 
the  artist,  and  often  derive  an  additional 
beauty  from  their  utility  or  fitness  for  their 
end. 

Of  such  things  there  are  some  that 
ought  to  please,  and  others  that  ought  to 
di^lesse.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  owing  to 
some  defect  in  the  spectator.  But  what 
has  real  excellence  will  always  please 
those  who  have  a  correct  judgment  and  a 
sound  heart.     [610] 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  Mud  upon 
this  subject  is,  that,  setting  aside  th« 
tastes  which  men  acquire  by  habit  and 
fashion,  there  is  a  natural  taste,  which  is 
partly  animal,  and  partly  rational*  With 
regard  to  the  firs^  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  Author  of  nature,  for  wise  rea- 
sons, has  formed  us  so  as  to  receive  plea- 
sure from  the  contemplation  of  certain 
objects,  and  disgust  ftom  others,  before 
we  are  capable  of  perceiving  any  real  ex- 
cellence in  one  or  defect  in  the  other. 
But  that  taste  which  we  may  call  ration- 
al, is  that  part  of  our  constitution  by 
which  we  are  made  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  excellent  in  its  kind,  the  plea- 
sure being  annexed  to  this  judgment,  and 
reguUted  by  it.  This  taste  may  be  true 
or  fSftlse,  according  as  it  is  founded  on  a 
true  or  false  judgment.  And,  if  it  may  be 
true  or  false,  it  must  have  first  principles. 

5.  There  are  also  first  principles  in  mo- 
rals. 

That  an  unjust  action  has  mare  demerit 
than  an  ungenerous  one :  Thai  a  generous 
action  has  more  merit  than  a  merely  just 
one  :  That  no  man  ought  to  be  blamed  for 
what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hinder  s  That 
we  (wght  not  to  do  to  others  what  we  would 
think  unjust  or  unfair  to  be  done  to  us  in 
like  circumstances.  These  are  moral  axiomai 
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wad  UUUiy  others  tiiight  Ihs  imtiieJ  wliicli  lip- 
pmr  to  lue  tu  have  tio  lusa  BTidenc«  thnu 
tboM  ofjuiLtheniiitied. 

Borne  porhapB  itiAy  think  that  our  d^ 
teniliaatloUv^,  either  in  mattem  of  tasta  or 
in  tndrals*  ought  not  to  be  accounted  nc* 
ecsaary  truths ;  Thjit  they  are  ^rouiideii 
opon  the  £?cinstUution  of  ihat  fucutty  wliieh 
we  eall  lastej  aud  of  that  which  we  caJl 
the  moral  etrnae  or  conscience ;  ivJvich  fa- 
cnUio^  tniglit  hav^  boeu  SO  cuuitlUiitcd  Jia 
tu  have  given  dcterminationfl  difTereuii,  or 
even  contrary  to  tlioae  they  novi^  ^Vtj  i 
That,  JLB  there  lb  nothing  »wect  or  bitter 
in  itself,  but  according  us,  it  agrees  ur  dis- 
agrees with  the  external  sense  called  taste  ; 
eo  there  b  uothmg  heautifuj  or  ugly  tn  it- 
Btflf,  but  ftccordiug  as  it  agrees  or  dii^- 
■ffrees  with  the  uitemftl  mnse,  which  we 
abo  eall  taste ;  atid  noihiiii^  morally  good 
or  ill  in  itself ,  hut  ad'ordinij;  as  it  agrees 
or  dimgrees  with  our  moral  sense,     [61 1 ) 

Thia  indeed  is  a  system,  witli  regard  to 
morals  and  taate,  which  hath  beenaupp>rted 
in  modern  limes  by  great  Authoritiei^  A»d 
if  this  Hvat^m  be  true,  Che  Gon^ecjueuee 
must  be  J  that  there  cm  be  tio  pHiicipleSj 
either  of  taste  or  of  uior.ils,,  that  are  necca- 
BAry  truths,  Por,  according  to  this  Bystem, 
mU  our  determinattons,  both  with  regard  to 
matters  of  toBte^.  and  with  regard  to  moraU, 
are  reduced  to  matt  era  of  fact — I  mean  ti> 
Huch  as  these,  that  by  our  constitqtiou  we 
Imve  ua  Btieh  occasiotie  certain  agreeable 
feelings,  and  on  other  cwcaElons  ceiteiii  dia- 
■greeabie  feelings^ 

But  t  cannot  help  belog  of  a  montm^y 
opinion,  being  pensuudetl  that  a  man  who 
determined  tluit  polite  behaviour  has  gre«i.t 
deformity,  add  that  there  is  great  b^ly 
in  rudeneatf  aiid  ill-breetlLng,  would  judge 
wrong,  wiuitever  hia  feelinga  we  re- 
in like  manner,  I  cannot  help  thinkiug 
til  at  n  man  who  determined  that  there  la 
more  moral  worth  in  cruelty,  perfidy,  and 
injustice,  than  in  generosity,  jiistice,  prn* 
denoej  and  toniperance,  would  judge  wrong, 
whatever  his  constitution  waa. 

And,  if  tt  be  true  that  there  ta  judgment 
in  oyr  determijmtians  of  laste  and  of  morala, 
it  muat  be  granted  that  what  is  true  ^r 
Mm  in  morale,  or  in  mattera  of  taste,  la 
neres-sarily  bo*  For  this  reaaon,  I  hnve 
ranked  the  lirst  prtuoiptea  of  morals  and  of 
taete  qnder  the  class  of  neceasary  truths, 

6,  The  last  dasa  of  iirat  principles  I  shall 
waention^  we  may  call  mctaphi^BicaL 

I  shall  imrtieubrly  conalder  three  of  these, 
becattee  i^bey  have  been  colled  in  queation 
by  Mr  Hume.    [fi)2J 

The /r J r  is,  That  tn€  gttalitm  mhkh  we 
pereeivi^  l/p  our  t^tucM  muit  Aiii+^  a  suhp'vi^ 
which  we  eati  bod^f  and  (hot  the  ihottffhin 

mhith  wf  eat!  mind. 


It  la  not  more  evideul  that  two  aitd  twe 
make  fatir,  thun  it  Is  that  figuf^  eattnol 
exist,  unless  there  be  scrmetliing  tbat  b 
ftgured,  nor  motion  without  something  that 
ia  moved*  I  not  ouly  pereetve  figure  and 
motion,  hut  f  perceive  theni  to  be  «juiiJiiIes^ 
They  have  a  neceaaary  relation  lo  tdHne- 
thing  in  which  they  exiat  as  thcnr  autiject* 
The  ditliculty  which  aome  p!ii3fj^oplu*fs  tutve 
found  in  admiEting  fhiM,  \i,  euiirefy  owing  to 
the  theory  of  ideas,  A  subject  vf  ihe  sen- 
sible qualities  which  we  percdv*?  by  onr 
senses,  ia  not  an  idea  either  of  densaiion  or 
of  consciou8D&^ ;  therefore  say  they«  we 
have  no  such  ideap  Qr,  in  the  alyle  of  jitr 
Hume,  from  what  inapression  is  the  idea  of 
Bubstance  derived  ?  It  is  qol  a  copy  of  a^y 
tinpressLo  n  ;  therefore  there  is  no  aui'h  tde a# 

The  diatinctioq  between  seuslble  rjqnli. 
ties,  and  the  substaiM^e  to  wb  ieh  t1 1 1:  \  v  ' 
and  between  thought  and  tlie  i 
thinks,  la  not  the  iuventton  of  pin  I 
it  is  found  in  the  structure  of  aU  I 
and  therefore  must  be  comm -n  t 
who    speak    with   understoi 
beheve  qo  niaii,  howe^^er  i^t 
be  in  speculation)  can  talk  on  lUf  cumniysj 
atfnirs  of  life  for  half  an  hour,  without  say* 
iiig  things  that  imply  hisbelief  of  theresUly 
of  thes^  dktinctions. 

Mr  Locke  acknowledged,  **  That  we  esn~ 
not  conceive  how  aim  pie  ideas  of  sensible 

J[Uahtie&  HtiDuld  Huh»i8t  aioqe  ^  find  there- 
bre  we  suppose  tliem  to  ejLii^ft  in^  and  loh« 
supported  by,  some  common  Bnljjeet/*  la 
bis  Essay,  indeed,  some  of  hi*  CKprcBaio^ 
seem  to  leave  it  duhious  whether  this  belief, 
that  aensible  ijualities  must  have  a  Bubject^ 
be  a  true  judgment  or  a  vulgar  prejudice. 
[Gia]  But  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  ho  removes  this  doubt,  and 
quotcB  uLany  passages  of  his  E^a^y,  to  thew 
that  ho  neither  denied  uor  doubted  of  the 
existence  of  substances,  both  thinking  and 
material;  and  that  he  believctl  their  ex- 
istence on  the  same  grotind  the  Bishop 
did— to  Wit,  "  on  the  repugnancy  to  our 
conceptions,  that  mode^^andaeeidentssthouhi 
subs  ist  by  themsi^I  v  es- ''  He  oif lt»  n  o  p  rttof 
of  this  repugnancy  ;  nor^  I  think,  can  any 
proof  of  it  be  given,  because  it  ia  a  fli«t 
principle. 

It  wore  to  be  wished  that  Mr  Loclte,  whu 
Inquired  so  accurately  and  so  laudably  into 
the  origin,  oertalnty,  and  extent  of  human 
knowlf^ge,  had  turned  bis  attention  more 
particularly  lo  the  origin  of  tjie&e  Iwci 
opinions  which  he  firmly  believed ;  to  wit, 
that  setisible  qualitii;!^  must  have  a  subject 
which  we  ckU  body,  and  that  thought  must 
have  a  Stibjeet  which  we  call  mind  A  duo 
alttsniiou  to  these  two  opinic»ns  which  go- 
vern the  belief  of  all  men,  even  of  soeptica 
in  the  practice  of  life,  would  probably  have 
led   iitni   to  perceive,  that  een^ation  and 
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coDBcioiisneas  are  not  the  only  sourceB  of 
homan  knowledge ;  and  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  belief  in  human  nature,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  other  account  but  that  they 
neoeenrily  result  from  the  constitution  it 
our  faculties ;  and  that,  if  it  were  in  our 
power  to  throw  off  their  influence  upon  our 
practice  and  conduct,  we  could  neither 
speak  nor  act  like  reasonable  men. 

We  cannot  give  a  reason  why  we  believe 
even  our  sensations  to  be  real  and  not  fal- 
lacious ;  why  we  believe  what  we  are  con- 
scious of ;  why  we  trust  any  of  our  natural 
faculties.  We  say,  it  must  be  so,  it  caimot 
be  otherwise.  This  expresses  only  a  strong 
belief,  which  is  indeed  the  voice  of  nature^ 
and  which  therefore  in  vain  we  attempt  to 
resist  But  if,  in  spite  of  nature,  we  resolve 
to  go  deeper,  and  not  to  trust  our  faculties, 
wiUiout  a  reason  to  shew  that  they  cannot 
be  fallacious,  I  am  afraid,  that,  seeking  to 
become  wise,  and  to  be  as  gods,  we  snail 
become  foolish,  and,  being  unsatisfied  with 
the  lot  of  humanity,  we  sbiU  throw  off  com- 
mon sense. 

The  second  metaphysical  principle  I  men- 
tion is — That  whaUver  begim  to  exist,  must 
have  a  cause  which  produced  it,*     [ 614 ] 

Philosophy  is  indebted  to  Mr  Hume  in 
this  respect  among  others,  that,  by  calling 
in  question  many  of  the  first  principles  of 
human  knowledge,  he  hath  put  speculative 
men  upon  inquiring  more  carefully  than  was 
done  before  into  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  rest.  Truth  can  never 
suffer  by  a  fair  inquiry ;  it  can  bear  to  be 
seen  naked  and  in  the  fullest  light ;  and  the 
strictest  examination  will  always  turn  out 
in  the  issue  to  its  advantage.  I  believe  Mr 
Hume  was  the  first  who  ever  called  in 
question  whether  things  that  begin  to  exist 
must  have  a  cause. 

With  regard  to  this  point,  we  must  hold 
one  of  these  three  things,  either  that  it  is 
an  opinion  for  which  we  have  no  evidence, 
and  which  men  have  foolishly  taken  up 
without  ground ;  or,  secondly,.  That  it  in 
capable  of  direct  proof  by  argument ;  or, 
thirdly y  That  it  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no 
proof,  but  ought  to  be  received  as  an  axiom, 
which  cannot,  by  reasonable  men,  be  called 
in  question. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  would  put 
an  end  to  all  philosophy,  to  all  religion,  to 
all  reasoning  that  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  all  prudence  in 
the  conduct  of  life. 

As  to  the  second  supposition,  that  this 
principle  may  be  proved  by  direct  reason- 
ing, I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  the  proof 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
possible. 

I  know  only  of  three  or  four  arguments 

*  See  below,  ••  EMiyaon  the  Actlre  Powen,''p.  30, 
iq.— H. 
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that  have  been  urged  by  philosophers,  in  the 
way  of  abstract  reasoning,  to  prove  thai 
things  which  begin  to  exist  must  haveacaus^ 

One  is  offered  by  Mr  Hobbes,  another 
by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  another  by  Mr  Locke. 
Mr  Hume,  in  his  "Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,*'  has  examined  them  all  ;*  and,  in 
my  opinion,  has  shewn  that  they  Uke  for 
gmnted  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  a  kind  <tf 
false  reasoning,  which  men  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into  when  they  attempt  to  prove  what 
is  self-evident.     [615] 

It  has  been  thought,  that,  although  this 
principle  does  not  admit  of  proof  from 
abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  proved  from 
experience,  and  may  be  justly  drawn  by 
induction,  from  instances  that  faXi  within 
our  observation. 

I  conceive  this  method  of  proof  will  leave 
us  in  great  uncertainty,  for  these  three 
reasons: 

1«/,  Because  the  proposition  to  be  proved 
is  not  a  contingent  but  a  necessary  proposi- 
tion. It  is  not  tliat  things  which  begin  to 
exist  commonly  have  a  cause,  or  even  that 
they  always  in  iaxt  have  a  cause ;  but  that 
they  must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin 
to  exist  without  a  cause. 

Propositions  of  this  kind,  from  their 
nature,  are  incapable  of  proof  by  induction. 
Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  is  or 
has  beeny  not  of  what  must  be  ; .  and  the 
conclusion  must  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  premises. -f- 

For  this  reason,  no  mathematical  propo- 
sition can  be  proved  by  induction.  Though 
it  should  be  found  by  experience  in  a  thou- 
sand cases,  that  the  area  of  a  phme  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  altitude 
and  half  the  base,  this  would  not  prove  that 
it  must  be  so  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise;  which  is  what  the  mathematician 
affirms.  $ 

In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  roost 
ample  experimental  proof  that  things  which 
have  begun  to  exist  had  a  cause,  tins  would 
not  prove  that  they  must  have  a  cause 
Experience  may  shew  us  what  is  the  esta- 
blished course  of  nature,  but  can  never  shew 
what  connections  of  things  are  in  their 
nature  necessary. 

2(//y,  General  maxims,  grounded  on  ex* 
perience,  have  only  a  degree  of  probability 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  our  experience, 
and  ought  always  to  be  understood  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  exceptions,  if  future  expe- 
rience shall  discover  any  such.     [616] 

The  law  of  gravitation  has  as  full  a  proof 
from  experience  and  induction  as  any  prin- 
ciple can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet,  if  any 
philosopher  should,  by  dear   experiment, 


«  Vol  i.p.  1U.I46.-H. 

f  ^ec  below,  p.  627  ;  and  "  Active  roweii,"  p.  3!, 
and  aitove.  p.  SG,  a,  note  >*'.— >H. 
t  So  Arlttoil«.~II. 
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ihevf  tiMt  tbei«  ia  ft  kind  of  matter  in  some 
Ikodios  wbicJi  doc«  not  gravitate,  tlio  law 
of  gmrilatloQ  oiaghl  (o  bo  liimtc4  by  that 

NoWj  il  IB  evident  tlint  men  have  never 
«Ofi«tdfired  the  principle  of  the  necessitj  of 
catiftea,  as  &  truth  of  thja  kind  which  may 
admit  of  UmitAtton  or  exception  ;  nod  there- 
fbf«  it  haa  not  been  received  upon  thb  kind 
of  evldfinco: 

3<l/y,  I  do  not  aeo  thai  oxperieoce  could 
aatiiefy  ua  that  every  cluinge  In  imtore  aet* 
ualJy  has  a  eausw. 

In  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  cliangea  in 
nature  that  fall  isithin  our  ob£>ervatiou,  the 
cauaea  are  unksown ;  and,  iherefore,  from 
experiences  we  cannot  know  whether  they 
have  causes  or  not, 

Qauaation  a  not  an  ohject  of  tienae.  The 
Cioly  experience  we  can  have  of  it,  h  in  the 
oonscijoiisn^s!^  we  have  of  exerting  some 
power  in  ordering  our  thoaght€  and  actiona. 
But  thia  experience  b  surely  too  nartO'W  a 
foundation  for  a  geueral  eonelu»siciHj  that 
flJI  things  that  have  had  or  aljall  have  a  be- 
giuningj  must  have  a  cause. 

For  these  rcasona,  this  principle  omnot 
be  drawn  from  expc'rlauce,  any  more  than 
from  abstract  reasoning. 

The  third  &iipp<*flitioti  (a— That  it  Is  to  be 
adoutted  as  a  first  or  £elf-cvident  principle. 
Two  reasons  maj  he  tirg^  far  this. 

li  The  imivereal  carssent  of  ixiaukind,  not 
of  phitosophei-s  only,  but  of  the  rude  and  un- 
learned  vulgar* 

Mr  Hume,  aa  far  as  I  know,  was  Uie  first 
that  ever  expraaaed  any  doubt  of  this  prin* 
ciple.  *  And  when  we  conuvder  that  he  hue  re- 
jected every  principle  of  human  knowledge, 
excepting  that  of  conBclouane&B,  and  has  not 
even  fipnred  the  axioma  of  mathematics, 
bia  authority  h  of  Bnmll  weight.     [^17 } 

Indeed,  with  regard  to  iinit  pnuciples, 
there  la  no  reaBon  why  the  opinion  of  a 
philosopher  should  have  more  authority 
than  that  of  another  man  of  cunimon  fieuFe, 
who  haa  been  accustomed  to  judge  in  such 
caaea.  The  ilhLcrate  vulj^ar  are  competent 
jndgea  ;  and  the  philciAOphi^r  has  no  prero(|a- 
tive  in  matters  of  this  kind  j  but  be  Is  more 
liable  than  tbey  to  be  misled  by  a  (avourite 
fiyateoij  especially  if  it  ia  hia  own. 

Settbg  aside  the  authority  of  Mr  Hume, 
what  has  philosophy  been  employed  in 
Binofl  men  ^rst  began  to  philosophiee,  but 
in  the  inveatigntiou  of  the  eauM's  of  things  ? 
This  it  has  aHaya  professed,  when  we  trace 
It  to  ita  cradle.  It  never  cnt«reil  into  any 
man's  thought,  before  the  pbiiofMjpber  we 
have  ineationed,  to  put  the  previous  ques- 
tion, whether  thinp  have  a  antim  or  not  ? 
Had  It  been  thought  posatblo  that  they 
might  not,  it  may  he  presumed  that,  in  the 

•  Kiime  vu  uot  ibc  5r(t.~H. 


variety  of  absunl  and  contradictory  causes 
nsBigiied,  some  one  would  have  had  rcooursa 
to  Ihb  hypoihetiia. 

They  could  eonoerve  the  Wflrld  to  arise 
from  an  egg,  from  a  atmg gle  between  love 
und  strife,  between  njoisture  and  dronght, 
between  heat  and  cold  ^  but  they  never  sup^ 
poaed  that  it  had  no  cause.  We  know  uo^ 
any  atheistic  sect  ttiat  ever  had  recourse 
to  this  topic,  though  by  it,  they  might  liave 
evaded  every  argument  tliat  could  be 
broogbt  against  thenij  and  anawered  all 
objectJona  to  their  tsy ^ten\. 

But  rather  than  adopt  i^uch  an  alwurdity^ 
tbey  contrived  some  imagirmry  cause — sneh 
aa  chance,  a  eonoonrse  of  al^UB;  or  nect^^ 
sity-^aa  the  cause  of  the  universe.     1^^ IB] 

The  accounts  which  philofophers  hav# 
given  of  particuhir  phzenomena,  aa  well  fta 
of  the  univerae  In  general]  proceed  upon 
the  same  principle.  That  tvery  pbiano- 
menon  must  have  a  cause,  waa  always  tskeit 
for  granted.  Nil  ttirpin^  pfiy^iro^  wiya 
Cicero,  quam  ,yt>ri  sine  eoum  qui^quai^ 
dicere,  Tiiough  an  Academic,  he  was  dog* 
matlcal  in  tliis.  And  Plato^  the  Mher  at 
the    Academy,   was   no   leas   so.     *'  Hahv 

yk^mivtmmt  X**t'f  ■''▼^•W  ^**"»  'X*^*  '  ^^  Lsimpoa* 

sible  that  anything  ^lould  Imvcs  its  origin 
without  a  cauec^' — ^TiM^t><!. 

I  believe  Mr  Hume  was  the  firat  who 
ever  held  the  contrary, •  This,  indeed,  he 
avowsij,  and  aa^ume^  the  honour  of  the  dia- 
coverj%  **  It  irt,*'  says  he,  "  a  maxim  in 
phiU^fiophy,  that  whabever  begins  to  cxist« 
mutit  Imve  a  cause  of  existence.  Tbia  la 
commonly  taken  for  granted  in  all  rcaaou- 
ings,  without  any  proof  given  or  dcnianded. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  intuitioUy 
and  to  ha  one  of  these  hiaxims  which, 
though  they  may  be  denied  with  the  lips, 
it  is  irapOBsiblo  for  men  in  their  heart ti 
really  to  doubt  of.  But,  if  we  examine 
tbia  maxim  by  the  idea  of  knowledgo  mh^vn 
explained;,  we  shall  discover  in  it  no  mark 
of  »uch  intuitive  certainty/*  The  niPiming 
of  this  ficenia  to  be,  that  it  did  not  F<tiit  witli 
his  theory  of  intuitive  certainty,  ami  there- 
fore, be  excludeii  it  from  tliut  j>riviU'i;c. 

The  vulgar  adhere  to  tins  meiMni  us 
firmly  and  universally  m  the  pbiloHopher*. 
Their  superstitions  have  the  same  origiu 
as  the  systems  of  philosophera>— ^to  wit,  a 
dedro  to  know  the  causeB  of  things-  FtlU 
qni  pntuit  remm  cifffnoscere  cauiai^  m  the 
universal  sense  of  men  ;  but  to  say  that 
anything  can  lutppen  witliout  a  cause,  shocka 
the  conttnon  sonac  of  a  savage. 

This  univviaal  balicf  of  mankind  is  easily 
accounted  for,  if  we  allow  that  the  ueeca- 
eity  of  s  cause  of  every  event  is  obvious  to 
the  ration  id  powers  of  a  man.  But  it  is 
impoftiiblc  to  B^QOunt  for  It  otherwise*     It 


*  Km  U«f  aeif.^H. 
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aamoi  be  aaeribed  to  edacation,  to  systems 
of  phikwophy,  or  to  priestcaraft  One 
would  think  that  a  philosopher  who  takes 
it  to  be  a  general  delusion  or  prejudice, 
would  endeaYOur  to  shew  from  what  causes 
in  Iramaa  nature  such  a  general  error  may 
tike  its  rise.  But  I  forget  that  Mr  Hume 
might  answer  upon  his  own  principles,  that 
ainee  things  may  happen  without  a  cause — 
this  error  4Uiid  delusion  of  men  may  be  uni- 
▼enal  without  any  cause.     [619] 

8.  A  seoond  reason  why  I  conceive  this 
to  be  a  first  prindple,  is,  That  mankind  not 
only  assent  to  it  in  speculation,  but  that  the 
practice  of  life  is  grounded  upon  it  in  the 
moet  important  matters,  eren  m  cases  where 
ezperienee  leaves  us  doubtful;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  act  with  common  prudence  if 
we  set  it  aside. 

In  great  Camilies,  there  are  so  many  bad 
things  dcme  by  a  certain  personage,  called 
JVoMjif,  that  it  is  proverbial  that  thero  is 
a  Nobody  about  every  house  who  does  a 
great  dad  of  mischief;  and  even  where 
were  is  the  exactest  inspection  and  govern- 
ment, many  events  will  happen  of  which  no 
other  author  can  be  found ;  so  that,  if  we 
trust  merely  to  experience  in  this  matter,  No- 
body will  be  found  to  be  a  very  active  person, 
and  to  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the 
management  of  afilurs.  But  whatever  coun- 
tenance tnis  system  may  have  from  experi- 
enee,  it  is  too  shocking  to  common  sense  to 
impose  upon  the  most  ignorant  A  child 
knows  that,  when  his  top,  or  any  of  his  play- 
things, are  taken  away,  it  must  be  done  by 
somebody.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difii- 
cult  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  done  by 
some  invisible  being,  but  that  it  should  be 
done  by  nobody  he  cannot  believe. 

Suppose  a  man*s  house  to  be  broke  open, 
his  money  and  jewels  taken  away.  Such 
thiiigs  have  happened  times  innumerable 
without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  were  he 
only  to  reason  from  experience  in  such  a 
ease,  how  must  he  behave  ?  He  nmst  put 
in  one  scale  the  instances  wherein  a  cause 
was  found  of  such  an  event,  and  in  the  other 
scale  the  instances  where  no  cause  was 
found,  and  tlie  preponderant  scale  must 
determine  whether  it  be  most  probable  that 
there  was  a  cause  of  this  event,  or  that 
there  was  none.  Would  any  man  of  com- 
mon understanding  luive  recourse  t<>  such 
an  expedient  todirect  his  judgment  ?  [620] 
Suppose  a  man  to  be  found  dead  on  the 
highway,  his  skull  fractured,  his  body 
pierced  with  deadly  wounds,  his  watch  and 
money  carried  off.  The  coroner*s  jury  sits 
upon  the  body;  and  the  question  is  put. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  nian*s  death  ? — 
was  it  accident,  orfelo  de  se,  or  murder  by 
persons  unknown  ?  Let  us  suppose  an 
adept  in  Mr  Hume*s  philosophy  to  make 
one  of  the  jury,  and  that  he  insists  upon  the 
[619-621] 


previous  question,  whether  there  was  any 
cause  of  the  even^  and  whether  it  happened 
without  a  cause. 

Surely,  upon  Mr  Hume*s  principles,  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  upon  this  point ; 
and,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  determined  by 
past  experience,  it  is  dubious  on  which  side 
the  weight  of  argument  might  stand.  But 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that,  if  Mr  Hume 
had  been  of  such  a  jury,  he  would  have  laid 
aside  his  philoeophical  principles,  and  acted 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common  pru- 
dence. 

Many  passages  might  be  produced,  even 
in  Mr  Hume*s  philoeophioJ  writings,  it 
which  he,  unawares,  betrays  the  same  in- 
ward conviction  of  the  necessity  of  causes 
which  is  common  to  other  men.  I  shall 
mention  only  one,  in  the  **  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature,**  and  in  that  part  of  it  where 
he  combats  this  very  principle  : — '*  As  to 
those  impressions,**  says  he,  **  which  arise 
from  the  senses,  their  ultimate  cause  is,  in 
my  opinion,  perfectly  inexplicable  by  hu- 
man reason ;  and  it  will  always  be  impos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty  whether  they 
arise  immediately  from  the  object,  or  are 
produced  by  the  creative  power  of  tlie  mind, 
or  are  derived  from  the  Author  of  our 
being.*' 

Among  these  alternatives,  he  never 
thought  of  their  not  arising  from  any 
cause.*     [621] 

The  arguments  which  Mr  Hume  offers  to 
prove  that  this  is  not  a  self-evident  prin- 
ciple, are  three.  Firat^  That  all  certainty 
arises  from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  a 
discovery  of  their  unalierable  reUtions, 
none  of  which  relations  imply  this  proposi- 
tion, That  whatever  has  a  beginning  must 
have  a  cause  of  existence.  Tliis  theory  of 
certainty  has  been  examined  before. 

The  isecond  ar^ment  is.  That  whatever 
we  can  conceive  is  possible.  This  has  like- 
wise been  examined. 

The  ^trtiargument  is.  That  what  we  call 
a  cause,  is  only  something  antecedent  to, 
and  always  conjoined  with,  the  effect  This 
is  also  one  of  Mr  Hume*s  peculiar  doctrines, 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  consider 
afterwards.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe, 
that  we  may  learn  from  it  that  night  i»  the 
cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night : 
for  no  two  things  have  more  constantly 
followed  each  other  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

The  [third  and]  lai^t  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple I  mention*  which  is  opposed  by  the 
same  author,  is.  That  desit/n  and  intelii' 
pence  in  the  cause  may  be  inferred,  tcith 
certainly,  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the 
effect, 

*  See  above,  p.  444,  note  *.  It  U  the  triumph  of 
KcpttcUm  to  shew  that  tpcculaticn  and  practice  art 
irreconcilable.— H. 
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Intellifence,  deAigti,  ami  skvili  nre  nr>t , 
idbjocta  01  the  eKterDJil  senf^e^,  nur  cun  we 
>  lie  CDiificiaiuof  thecn  in  any  pei^ou  but  our- 
aelves,  Kron  in  ottraeWieaf  we  catitiuti  with 
prtypriety,  be  said  to  be  coi'»eiou»  of  the 
&atoi^  or  acquired  tale^nta  wu  iK^BSesa*  We 
ftfe  oouflciouB  an] J  of  the  opetations  of  mind 
ill  which  they  are  exert£<L  Indeedp  a  m&n 
oomes  to  know  bis  own  menial  abilities^ 
jurat  OA  he  knows  another  man's,  by  the 
eftecis  they  produce,  when  there  ta  occasion 
to  put  them  to  cxercif^. 

A  man '13^  wiaduin  is  known  to  u»  ouly  by 
tbc  EigHsof  it  ID  his  conduct;  hiadoquenee 
hy  the  signs  of  it  in  hU  speech.  In  the  saine 
manner,  we  judge  of  his  virtue,  of  his  forti* 
tude^  and  of  all  bts  Calents  luid  virtuea,  [  622  ] 

Yet  It  Is  to  he  observed,  that  we  judge  of 
men^B  talents  wtth  na  Uttle  doubt  or  hesita* 
tioD  as  we  judgo  of  the  iin mediate  objects 
cf  sente. 

One  persont  we  are  anre^  is  a  perfect 
idiot ;  another,  who  fcigaia  idiocy  to  screen 
himself  from  punmhmcnt,  is  found^  upon 
trial,  to  have  the  undcr^ftandLng  of  a  man, 
atid  to  be  accuuiitiible  for  his  eouduet.  We 
porccivo  one  mail  to  be  open,  another  cun* 
mitig;  one  to  be  ignorant,  &n other  very 
knowing  ;  one  to  be  slow  of  understanding, 
another  quick*  Every  man  forma  such 
judgments  of  tho£«  he  eouveiaea  with ;  and 
the  cotninoQ  afl^uraof  life  depend  upon  such 
judgments  We  cun  as  little  avoid  them  as 
we  can  avoid  Eyeing  what  is  before  onr  eyesk. 

From  thb  it  appears,  that  it  m  no  le^  a 
part  of  the  human  constitution,  to  judge  of 
mAii*fi  characters,  and  of  their  tnieUeetual 
powera,  from  the  sigaa  of  them  tu  their 
aetbotis  and  disconrw,  than  to  judge  of  t^r* 
poreal  objeeta  by  onr  seniea ;  tliat  tfticlt 
judgments  are  Dommon  to  the  whole  human 
race  that  are  eoiiowed  with  uiitler^ta tiding ; 
and  that  ihey  are  abisoltitely  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  life. 

Now,  every  judgment  of  tbia  kind  we 
form,  is  only  a  particular  application  of  the 
genei^  principle^  that  inteHigence,  wisdom, 
tttid  other  ineotal  qualities  in  the  cause, 
lEl^be  inferred  from  their  marks  or  signs 
111  the  effect. 

The  actions  and  diseonrHes  of  men  are 
e0ect%  of  which  the  actors  and  sfieakerv 
Are  the  causes.  The  etfects  are  perceived 
by  oorienMa;  hut  the  cauises  are  behind 
the  scene.  We  only  conclude  their  exist- 
ence and  their  d^'grees  from  our  observa- 
tloii  of  the  effects^ 

From  wifie  conduct,  we  infer  wisdom  lo 
ilie  cnnm  i  from  brave  actions,  we  infer 
couni^  I  and  so  in  other  cases.     [G*2'S] 

This  inference  is  made  with  perfect  secu- 
rity by  all  men.  We  cannot  avoid  it ;  it 
b  neceasary  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
life ;  it  has  therefore  the  strongest  marks  of 
being  a  first  priociple. 


Perhaps  some  may  think  that  tbis  prin* 
cipte  may  be  learned  either  by  re^iaotiinK;  f'l 
by  experience,  and  therefore  thftt  tbei  e  a 
no  ground  to  think  it  a  iifiit  principle 

If  it  can  he  shewn  to  be  got  by  fioMoning, 
by  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  those  who  ar« 
governed  by  it,  1  shall  very  readily  ac^ 
knowledge  that  it  ought  nut  to  be  esteemed 
a  tirst  principle^  But  J  apprehend  the  eoiu- 
tniry  appears  from  very  convincing  argu- 
ments. 

FiTtU  The  principle  b  too  universal  to 
be  the  effect  of  reasoning;  It  ia  common 
to  philosopher  and  to  the  vulgar;  to  the 
learned  and  to  the  most  illiterate  ;  lo  the 
civilized  and  to  the  savage.  And  of  those 
who  are  governed  by  it,  wot  one  in  ten 
thousand  can  give  a  rea^m  for  it. 

SecitUitiifj  We  find  philosujphera,  ancieiit 
and  modern,  wlio  can  reoiion  c^Lcellenily  in 
subjects  that  admit  of  reasoning,  when  they 
liave  oecaaion  to  defend  this  piinctple,  not 
offering  reasons  for  it^  or  any  msdium  of 
proof,  but  appealing  to  the  common  seoae 
of  mankind ;  mentioning  particular  inslau- 
ces,  to  moke  the  abetirdity  of  the  contrmrj 
opinion  more  apparent,  and  nomctiineft 
using  the  weapons  of  wit  and  ridicutc,  whk^h 
are  very  i>roper  weapons  for  refuting  ah- 
surdttlea^  but  altf>gether  imprctpcr  m  points 
that  are  to  be  determined  by  reasoning. 

To  confirm  this  observation^  1  shall  quote 
twu  authors^  an  ancient  and  a  modern,  wht» 
hovo  more  expressly  uud4:F taken  the  defence 
of  this  principle  than  any  others  1  remeni* 
ber  to  have  met  with,  a^id  whose  ^mA 
sei'se  and  abilUy  to  reaswn,  whert.-  rojAsoning 
b  proper,  will  nut  be  doubled,     1^24] 

The  first  is  Cicero,  whoae  Mords,  (/*6.  I, 
cap.  13.  i>ir  Diuinaiioti^,)  may  he  thus 
tran^kted. 

^^  Can  any  thing  dnno  by  chance  have  i 
the  marks  of  de^igu  ?    Fuur  chce  mav  bv 
chanec  turn  up  four  aces  i  but  do  you  lliij 
that  four  bnndred  dice,  thrown  by  elianceii' 
will  turn   up  four  hundred  ace«  ?   Coloutv 
thrown  upon  canvas  without  design  may 
have  bome  similitude  to  a  human  facie ;  but , 
do  you  think  they  might  make  as  beaatilti|'| 
a  picture  as  that   of  the  Coan  Venus  ?  A  • 
hog  turning  up  tbe  ground  with   his  nose 
may  make  soniething  of  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter A  ;  but  do  you  think  that  a  hog  mighil^ 
describe  on  the  ground  the  Andromache  <  " 
Ennius  ?  Cameades  imagined  that,  in  th 
stone  quarries  at  Chio^,  he  found,  in  a  slon 
that  wa«  split,  a  representation  of  the  beajl 
ofaHttle  Fan,  or  sylvan  deity.  I  bebevc  be 
might  hnda  Agnre  not  unlike  ^  but  surely  not 
such  a  one  as  you  would  say  had  been  f(N 
by  an  exceUeut  sculptor  like  Seopas.     Fa 
BO,  verily,  the  case  is,  that  chance  never' 
perfectly  imitates  design*"    Thus  Cicero** 

•  See  tiim  Ci<?CTo*»lk  Satunt  ikvrwm^**Lii.  c 
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Now,  in  all  this  disooune,  I  see  very 
good  sense,  and  what  is  apt  to  convinoe 
erery  unprejudiced  mind ;  but  I  see  not  in 
the  whole  a  single  step  of  reasoning.  It  is 
barely  an  appeal  to  every  man's  common 


••  Let  us  next  see  how-  the  same  point  is 
handled  by  the  excellent  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son.     (Ist  Sermon,  vol  L) 

"  For  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  reason, 
whether  anyUiing  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  obstinately  to  imputean  effect  to  chance 
which  carries  in  the  nee  of  it  all  the  argu- 
ments and  characters  of  design  ?  Was  ever 
any  considerable  work,  in  which  there  was 
required  a  great  variety  of  parts,  and  an 
orderly  and  regular  adjustment  of  these 
parts,  done  by  chance  ?  WiU  chance  fit 
means  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten  thousand 
instances,  and  not  fail  in  any  one  ?  [625] 
How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled 
a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon 
the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into  an 
exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a 
sood  discourse  in  prose  ?  And  may  not  a 
uttle  book  be  as  easily  made  as  thb  great 
volume  of  the  world  ?  How  long  might  a 
man  sprinkle  colours  upon  canvass  with  a 
careless  hand,  before  they  would  make  the 
exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man 
easier  made  by  chance  than  his  picture  ? 
How  long  might  twenty  thousand  bhnd  men, 
which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  remote 
parts  of  England,  wander  up  and  down  be- 
fore they  would  all  meet  upon  Salisbury 
plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the  exact 
order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much 
more  easy  to  be  imagined  than  how  the 
innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  word.  A  man 
that  sees  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  West- 
minster might,  with  as  good  reason,  main- 
tain, Qrea,  and  much  better,  considering  the 
vast  difference  between  that  little  structure 
and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  world,)  that  it 
was  never  contrived  or  built  by  any  man, 
but  that  the  stones  did  by  chance  grow  into 
those  curious  figures  into  which  we  see  them 
to  have  been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that,  upon 
a  time,  (as  tales  usually  beg^n,)  the  mate- 
rials of  that  building— the  stone,  murtar, 
timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass — happily  met 
together,  and  very  fortunately  ranged  them- 
selves into  that  delicate  order  in  which  we 
see  them  now,  so  close  compacted  that  it 
must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them 
again.  What  would  the  world  think  of  a 
man  that  should  advance  such  an  opinion 
as  this,  and  write  a  book  for  it  ?  If  they 
^ould  do  him  right,  they  ought  to  look  upon 
k  as  mad.  But  yet  he  might  maintain 
^opinion  with  a  little  more  reason  than 
I  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was 
^  chance,  or  that  the  first  men  grew 
out  ol^i  earth,  as  plants  do  now ;  for,  can 
\626-i      " 


anything  be  more  ridicnlous  and  against  all 
reason,  than  to  aseribe  the  production  of 
men  to  the  first  fruitfulness  of  the  earth, 
without  80  much  as  one  instance  or  experi- 
ment in  any  age  or  history  to  countenance 
so  monstrous  a  supposition  ?  The  thing  is 
at  first  sight  so  gross  and  palpable,  that  no 
discourse  about  it  can  make  it  more  appa- 
rent. And  yet  these  shameful  beggars  of 
principles,  who  give  this  precarious  account 
of  the  original  of  things,  assume  to  Uiem- 
selves  to  be  the  men  of  reason,  the  great 
wits  of  the  world,  the  only  cautious  and  wary 
persons,  who  hate  to  be  imposed  upon,  that 
must  have  convincing  evidence  for  every* 
thing,  and  can  admit  nothing  without  a  dear 
demonstration  for  it     [626] 

In  this  passage,  the  excellent  author  takes 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  method  of 
refuting  an  absurdity,  by  exposing  it  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  in  which  every  man  of  common 
understanding  conceives  it  to  be  ridiculous. 
And,  although  there  is  much  good  sense,  as 
well  as  wit,  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  I 
cannot  find  one  medium  of  proof  in  the 
whole. 

I  have  met  with  one  or  two  respectable 
authors  who  draw  an  argument  from  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  to  uiew  how  impro- 
bable it  is  that  a  regular  arrangement  of 
parts  should  be  the  effect  of  chance,  or  that 
it  should  not  be  the  effect  of  design. 

I  do  not  object  to  this  reasoning ;  but  I 
would  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  chances 
is  a  branch  of  mathematics  little  more  than 
an  hundred  years  old.  But  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it  has  been  held  by  all  men  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  thought  that  men  have  been 
led  to  thb  conclusion  bv  that  reasoning. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  first 
principle  upon  which  all  the  mathematical 
reasoning  about  chances  is  grounded,  is 
more  self-evident  than  this  conclusion  drawn 
from  it,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  particular 
instance  of  that  general  conclusion. 

We  are  next  to  consider  whether  we  may 
not  learn  this  truth  from  experience,  That 
effects  which  have  all  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  design,  must  proceed  from  a  designing 
cause.     [627] 

I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  learn  this 
truth  from  experience  for  two  reasons. 

Fir»t,  Because  it  is  a  necessary  truth, 
not  a  contingent  one.  It  agrees  with  the 
experience  of  mankind  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under  its  base 
and  perpendicular.  It  agrees  no  less  with 
experience,  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east 
and  sets  in  the  west.  So  far  as  experience 
goes,  these  truths  are  upon  an  equal  footing. 
But  every  man  perceives  thb  distinction 
between  them — that  the  first  b  a  necessary 
truth,  and  that  it  b  impossible  it  should  not 
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be  true ;  b«t  the  laai  is  not  neccssar/^  but 
cuotingeut,  depending  upon  th&  wtU  of  11  im 
who  m)id^  tbe  world.  Am  we  catiuot  learn 
from  experience!  thi^  twice  three  m\iAt  ttc- 
eeamiljr  make  six,  so  neitlicr  cuti  ue  learn 
from  experience  that  certain  effects  must 
proceed  froui  u  designing  mid  intelligept 
ciitisc.  Kxpfr'tk-iiCG  iDfomis  ns  only  of  what 
hu  been,  tiut  never  of  what  must  be.* 

Secondtyy  It  in^y  be  obsen'ed,  tlmt  e\- 
perieneo  can  shew  a  connection  between  a 
sign  and  the  thing  ^i^nified  by  it,  in  thoae 
euies  onl^  where  both  the  aije^n  And  thing 
mgnified  ai^  perceired  and  bAve  ftlwaytt 
b^^  perceived  in  conjuDctton*  But,  if  there 
be  may  emu  wliere  the  aign  only  m  per- 
eeiTedp  experience  con  ncTcr  ebew  ita  con- 
necUctn  with  the  thing  algnificil.  Ttms,  for 
example,  iboii|;ht  is  &  eign  of  a  thiukLog 
priuctpte  or  nitiid.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  thongbt  caimet  be  without  ^  mind  ?  If 
any  man  shqutd  say  that  lie  knowR'  thts  by 
experience,  he  deceives  him  self »  It  i*  iiii- 
possible  he  can  have  any  experience  of  thi» ; 
heeauBe,  though  we  Eare  an  iminedJate 
knowledge  of  the  extBtenee  of  thought  in 
oarselvea  by  consciouenege,  yet  we  hii  ve  no 
inunediate  knowledge  of  a  mind.  The  mil  id 
ifl  not  au  imuiedliate  object  either  of  sen^c 
or  of  cense ioufiiue^e.  We  may,  therefore^ 
juHly  conclude,  that  tlie  necessary  eon- 
ncction  between  thought  and  a  mind,  or 
ttiinking  b^ing^  i^  not  learned  from  Gxpe> 
riciice,     [m^ 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  appllod  to 
the  connection  between  a  work  excellently 
fitted  for  some  purpo««,  ajid  deaign  tn  the 
author  or  cause  of  that  work.  One  of  these 
— to  wit,  the  work— may  be  &u  immediate 
object  of  perception.     But  the  desi^  and 

Surpose  of  the  author  cannot  be  sin  tmme- 
i(ite  ohject  of  perception ;  nnd^  therefore, 
e\perieRce  cau  never  infonn  U8  of  any  con- 
nection between  the  one  and  the  other^  far 
less  of  a  iieeesMiry  connection. 

Thufij  I  think,  ti  appears,  that  tlie  prin- 
ciple we  have  been  eouBidering — to  wit, 
Uiat  from  certain  sigiwor  indications  m  the 
effect)  we  may  infer  that  there  must  have 
been  intelligem^,  wisdom,  or  other  iijtel- 
leetual  or  moral  r|uaHties  iti  the  c&uee,  is  a 
principle  which  wo  get,  neither  by  reason- 
ing nor  by  experience  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it 
be  a  true  principle,  it  inust  be  a  first  prin- 
eipLe.  There  in  in  the  human  underaiand> 
ing  a  light,  by  which  we  see  immedktdy 
the  evidence  of  it,  when  there  is  occasion 
to  apply  it. 

Of  how  gt^t  impertance  this  principle 
is  in  common  life,  we  have  .ilrendy  olieerv-ed. 
And  I  need  hardly  mention  tU  hnpcirUince 
in  natural  tlieology. 

The  clear  marks  and  flignattirt*s  of  wk- 
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dom,  power,  and  goodness^  in  the  t^onifti- 

tntion  and  governmenl  of  the  world,  is,  of 
all  argnmenta  tliat  have  been  nilvanced  for 
the  beiiig  and  providence  uf  ihe  Deity,  diat 
which  in  all  agea  bas  made  the  ^iTim^est 
impression  upon  candid  and  tUinkiug  minds ; 
an  argument,  which  bad  thb  peculiar  ad- 
van  to  ge,  that  it  gathers  strength  as  hmnajL 
knowledge  advances,  and  iA  more  ceuTijielng 
at  pre^nt  than  it  was  some  centuries  ago. 

King  Alphonsusmightaay^  that  hecohhj 
contrive  n  bt-tterplaDctary  fi^ystem  than  ibiit 
which  ;i!itronomera  held  in  his  day«.*  l^ijat 
system  wma  not  the  work  of  God^  but  llie 
fiction  of  men,     [G29\ 

But  Mnce  the  true  system  of  the  min^ 
moon,  and  planets,  hjis  been  discovered^  nn 
man,  however  atheistically  difipoaad,  baa 
preteoded  to  shew  bow  a  better  conld  be 
contrived. 

When  we  attend  to  the  marka  of  good 
contrivance  which  npfiear  in  the  worka  of 
God,  every  discovery  we  make  in  the  con- 
iitltution  of  the  material  or  intcUectnal 
system  becomes  a  hynin  of  praise  to  the 
great  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world* 
And  a  inafi  who  i»  possessed  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  philosophy  will  think  it  impiety  to 
contatninatc  tlie  divrne  workma-nsbip,  by 
mixing  it  with  those  fictions  of  human  fancy^ 
called  theories  and  hypothe^es^  wbieh  will 
always  bear  the  d^natnrvs  of  humas  folly, 
no  l^a  than  the  other  does  of  dirine  wis- 
dom, 

I  know  of  no  person  who  ever  called  in 
one^tiuu  the  principle  now  utideronr  consl- 
ueraUon,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  action^i 
and  discourses  of  men.  For  this  would  be  to 
deny  that  we  have  any  mcana  of  discerning 
a  wii*e  man  from  an  idiot,  or  a  man  tliat  h 
Uliterate  in  the  liighi^l  degree  from  a  man 
of  knowledge  ancl  leiirning,  wlilch  no  man 
has  the  effrontery  to  deny. 

But,  in  all  ages,  those  who  have  been 
unfriendly  to  the  principles  of  religion,  have 
nmde  attempts  to  wi^eia  the  force  of  the 
argument  for  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity,  which  le  founded  on  thm 
pri  n  ci  pie.  That  argume  ut  has  got  the  name 
of  the  argument  from  final  causes ;  and  aa 
the  meaning  of  this  name  is  well  undeiBlood, 
we  shall  uf  e  it^ 

The  argument  from  final  comes^  when  re- 
duced to  a  syllogism,  baa  these  twii  pfemisea ; 
— FiVjI,  That  de*>%n  and  intelligeneein  tlttj 
mm^t  *'**}'?  ''^ith  ct'i-tainty,  be  inferred  froa 
mafka  or  signs  of  it  In  the  effect.     This  'ml 
the  principle  we  liave  been  oonaldering,  and 


*  ^]pt»i30«o  X.  nf  Cjiktklt    He  (loorUhP<t  in  tl% 
tbtrt^nth  rptilurjr — a  gteM    niithcniiitiriiiiT  mud  m. 
irotii^m^.    To  himwieowf  xhr  AtplinTi-iiiir  t  n^'iA^ 
tit»iaji|rt«  wa*  uot  m  trioiii  AOd  pbifor-tT  >  i 

■urn ;  bul  th*i,  *'  Jl*d  be  beta  pre*-  ■' 

Irmti  tow«rai  the  l]«tt?T  Ofderiiig  of  xhv  ur.urr-r- 
— H, 
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we  may  call  it  the  nuij-w  proDOsition  of  the 
argument  The  teemi,  which  we  call  the 
minor  proposition,  is,  That  there  are  in  fiMSt 
the  clearest  marks  of  design  and  wisdom  in 
the  works  of  nature ;  and  the  eonclus'on  is. 
That  the  works  of  nature  are  the  effects 
of  a  wise  and  intelligent  Cause.  One  must 
either  assent  to  the  conclusion,  or  deny  one 
or  other  of  the  premises.     [630] 

Those  amone  the  ancients  wno  denied  a 
God  or  a  Providence,  seem  to  me  to  have 
yielded  the  major  proposition,  and  to  have 
denied  the  nunor;  conceiving  that  there 
are  not  in  the  constitution  of  things  such 
marks  of  wise  contrivance  as  are  sufficient 
to  put  the  conclusion  beyond  doubt.  This, 
I  think,  we  may  learn,  from  the  reasoning 
of  Cotta  the  academic,  in  the  third  book  of 
Cicero,  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gk>ds. 

The  gradual  advancement  made  m  the 
knowlec^  of  nature,  hath  put  this  opinion 
quite  out  of  countenance. 

When  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
was  much  less  known  than  it  is  now,  the 
famous  Galen  saw  such  evident  marks  of 
wise  contrivance  in  it,  that,  though  he  had 
been  educated  an  Epicurean,  he  renounced 
that  system,  and  wrote  his  book  of  the  use 
of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  on  purpose 
to  convince  others  of  what  app«ured  so  clear 
to  himself,  that  it  was  impossible  that  such 
admirable  contrivance  should  be  the  effect 
of  chance. 

Those,  therefore,  of  Uter  times,  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  this  argument  fron-'  final 
causes,  have  quitted  the  stronghold  of  the 
ancient  atheists,  which  had  become  un- 
tenable, and  have  chosen  rather  to  make  a 
<?efence  aj^inst  the  major  proposition. 

Des  Cartes  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in 
this,  though  he  was  no  atheist.  But,  having 
invented  sume  new  arguments  for  the  being 
of  God,  he  was,  perhaps,  led  to  disparage 
those  that  had  been  used  before,  that  he 
might  bring  more  credit  to  his  own.  Or 
periuips  he  was  offended  with  the  Peripa- 
tetics, because  they  often  mixed  final  causes 
with  physical,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phsenomena  of  nature.     [631  ] 

He  maintained,  therefore,  that  physical 
causes  only  should  be  assigned  for  phseno- 
mena ;  that  the  philosopher  has  nothing  to 
do  with  final  causes ;  and  that  it  is  pre- 
sumption in  us  to  pretend  to  determine  for 
what  end  any  work  of  nature  is  framed. 
Some  of  those  who  were  great  admirers  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  followed  him  in  many 
points,  differed  from  him  in  this,  particu- 
larly Dr  Henry  More  and  the  pious  Arch- 
bishop Fenelon  t  but  others,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Des  Cartes,  have  shewn  a  contempt 
of  all  reasoning  from  final  causeib  Among 
these,  I  think,  we  may  reckon  Maupertuis 
and  Buffon.  But  the  most  direct  attack 
has  been  nwde  upon  this  principle  by  Mr 
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Hume,  who  puts  an  argument  in  the  mouth 
of  an  Epicurean,  on  which  he  seems  to  lay 
great  stress. 

The  argument  is.  That  the  universe  is  a 
singular  effect,  and,  therefore,  we  can  draw 
no  conclusion  from  it,  whether  it  may  have 
been  made  by  wisdom  or  not* 

If  I  understand  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  amounts  to  this.  That,  if  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  worlds  produced, 
some  by  wisdom  and  others  without  it,  and 
had  oloerved  that  such  a  world  as  this 
which  we  inhabit  was  always  the  effect  of 
wisdom,  we  might  then,  from  past  experi- 
ence, conclude  that  this  world  was  mad« 
by  wisdom;  but,  having  no  such  experi* 
ence,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any 
conclusion  about  it 

That  this  is  the  strength  of  the  argument 
appears,  because,  if  the  marks  of  wisdom 
seen  in  one  world  be  no  evidence  of  wisdom, 
the  like  marks  seen  in  ten  thousand  will 
give  as  little  evidence,  unless,  in  time  past, 
we  perceived  wisdom  itself  ooLJoined  with 
the  tokens  of  it ;  and,  from  their  perceived 
conjunction  in  time  past,  conclude  that,  al- 
though, in  the  present  world,  we  see  only 
one  of  the  two,  the  other  must  accompany 
it    [632] 

W  hence  it  appears  that  this  reasoning  of 
Mr  Hume  is  built  on  the  supposition  uiat 
our  inferring  design  from  the  strongest 
marks  of  it,  is  entirely  owing  to  our  past 
experience  of  having  always  found  these 
two  things  conjoined.  But  I  hope  I  have 
made  it  evident  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that,  according 
to  this  reasoning,  we  can  have  no  evidence 
of  mind  or  design  in  any  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

How  do  I  know  that  any  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  understanding  ?  I  never 
saw  his  understanding.  I  see  only  cer- 
tain effects,  which  my  judgment  leads 
me  to  conclude  to  be  marks  and  tokens 
of  it 

But,  says  the  sceptical  philosopher,  you 
can  conclude  nothing  from  these  tokens,  un- 
less past  experience  has  informed  you  that 
such  tokens  are  always  joined  with  under- 
standing. Alas !  sir,  it  is  impossible  I  can 
ever  have  this  experience.  The  understand- 
ing of  another  man  is  no  immediate  object 
of  sight,  or  of  any  other  faculty  which  God 
hath  ^ven  me ;  and  unless  I  can  conclude 
its  existence  from  tokens  that  are  visible,  I 
have  no  evidence  that  there  is  understand- 
ing in  any  man. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  man  who  main- 
tauis  that  there  is  no  force  in  the  argument 
from  final  causes,  must,  if  he  will  be  con- 
sistent, see  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  intelligent  being  but  himself. 

♦  See  Stewart'*  '•  Fnements"  II.  |k  579.— H. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OPINIONS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  ABOUT 
FIRST  PRlNdPLRS. 

I  KNOW  no  writer  who  has  treated  ex- 
pressly  of  first  principles  before  Aristotle  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  ancient  Py- 
thagorean school,  from  which  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  borrowed  much,  this  subject 
had  not  been  left  untouched.     [633] 

Before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  particularly  in  geometry. 

The  discovery  of  the  forty-seventh  pro- 
position of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  of 
the  five  reguUir  solids,  is,  by  antiquity, 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  himself;  and  it  is 
impossible  he  could  have  made  those  dis- 
coveries without  knowing  many  other  pro- 
positions in  mathematics.  Aristotle  men- 
tions the  incommensurability  of  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  to  its  side,  and  gives  a  hint  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  demonstrated. 
We  find  likewise  some  of  the  axioms  of 
geometry  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  axioms, 
and  as  indemonstrable  principles  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning. 

It  b  probable,  therefore,  that,  before  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  there  were  elementary 
treatises  of  geometry,  which  are  now  lost ; 
and  that  in  them  the  axioms  were  distin- 
guished from  the  propositions  which  require 
iroof. 

To  suppose  that  so  perfect  a  system  as 
that  of  Euclid's  ''  Elements**  was  produced 
by  one  man,  vrithout  any  preceding  model 
or  materials,  would  be  to  suppose  Euclid 
more  than  a  man.  We  ascribe  to  him  as 
much  as  the  weakness  of  human  under- 
standing will  permit,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
inventions  in  geometry,  whuAi  had  been 
made  in  a  tract  of  preoedine  ages,  were  by 
him  not  only  carried  much  farther,  but 
digested  into  so  admirable  a  system  that 
his  work  obscured  all  that  went  before  it, 
and  made  them  be  forgot  and  lost. 

Periiaps,  in  like  manner,  the  i^Titings  of 
Aristotle  with  regard  to  first  principles,  and 
with  regard  to  many  other  abstract  subjects, 
may  have  oecasioned  the  loss  of  what  had 
been  written  upon  those  subjects  by  more 
ancient  phikMwphera.     [634] 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  in  lus  second 
book  upon  demonstration,  he  has  treated 
Tery  fully  of  first  principles ;  and,  though  he 
has  not  attempted  any  enumeration  of  tfiem, 
he  shews  very  deariy  that  all  demonstra- 
tion must  be  buUt  upon  truths  which  are 
evident  of  themselves,  but  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated. His  whole  doctrine  of  syllo- 
gisms is  grounded  upon  a  few  axioms,  from 
which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the 
rules  of  sylloj^sni  in  a  mathematical  way  ; 


and  in  his  topics  he  points  out  many  o£  the 
first  principles  of  probable  reasoning. 

As  long  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
prevailed,  it  was  held  as  a  fixed  point,  that 
all  proof  must  be  drawn  from  principles 
already  known  and  granted. 

We  must  observe,  however,  tliat,  in  that 
philosophy,  many  things  were  assumed  as 
first  principles,  which  have  no  just  claim 
to  that  duumcter :  such  as,  that  the  earth 
is  at  rest ;  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ; 
that  there  is  no  change  in  the  heavens  above 
the  sphere  of  the  moon ;  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  move  in  circles,  that  being  the  most 
perfect  figure ;  that  bodies  do  not  gravitate 
in  their  proper  place ;  and  many  others. 

The  Peripatetic  philosophy,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  deficient  in  first  principles, 
was  redundant ;  instead  of  rejecting  those 
that  are  truly  such,  it  adopted,  as  first 
principles,  many  vulgar  prejudices  and  rash 
judgments:  and  this  seems  in  general  to 
have  been  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy.  * 

It  is  true,  there  were  among  the  ancients 
sceptical  philosophers,  who  proleased  to  have 
no  principles,  and  held  it  to  be  the  greatest 
virtue  in  a  philosopher  to  withhold  assent, 
and  keep  his  judgment  in  a  perfect  equil  - 
brium  between  contradictory  opinions.  But, 
though  this  sect  was  defended  by  some  per- 
sons of  great  erudition  and  acuteness,  it  died 
of  itself,  and  the  dogmatic  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  obtained  a  complete  triumpli  over 
it.     [635] 

What  Mr  Hume  says  of  those  who  axe 
sceptical  with  regard  to  moral  '^'ir^F^^yts^mff 
seems  to  have  had  its  accompUahment  in 
the  ancient  sect  of  Sceptics.  "  The  only 
way,**  says  he,  "  of  converting  antagonists 
of  this  kind  is  to  leave  them  to  themselves ; 
for,  finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  con- 
troversy with  them,  it  is  probable  they  will 
at  last  of  themselves,  from  mere  weariness, 
come  over  to  the  side  of  cummon  sense  and 
reason.** 

Setting  aside  this  small  sect  of  the  Scep- 
tics, whidi  was  extinct  many  ages  before  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  declined,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  made  to  first  principlcB  among 
the  ancients.  The  disposition  was,  as  has 
been  observed,  not  to  oppose,  but  to  mul- 
tiply them  beyond  measure. 

Men  have  always  been  prone,  when  they 
leave  one  extreme,  to  run  into  the  opposite  ; 
and  this  spirit,  in  the  ancient  philosophy,  to 
multiply  tirst  principles  beyond  reason,  was 
a  strong  presage  that,  when  the  authority 
of  the  Peripatetic  system  was  at  aa  cod. 


*  The  Peripatetic  philosophy  did  not  ascaf)r.e  any 
*urh principle*  m  original  and  teireTident ;  but  pro. 
feasedto  ehtaltlisb  them  all  upon  inductKMi  and  gene, 
ralization.  In  practice  its  induction  ofinataooei 
might  be  ini{<erfect,  and  it«  gcneralizatioo  from  par. 
ticulan  ra>h  ;  but  in  theory,  at  lea«t,  il  was  correct. 
— H. 
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the  next  reigBing  system  would  diminish 
their  nmnber  bejromi  reason. 

This,  eecordii^y,  heppened  in  thst  great 
reyolutipn  of  the  phUoeophical  republic 
brought  about  by  Des  Cartes.  That  truly 
great  reformer  in  phikwophy,  cautious  to 
Avoid  the  snare  in  which  Aristotle  was 
taken,  of  admitting  things  as  first  principles 
too  rashly,  resolyed  to  doubt  of  everything, 
and  to  withhold  his  assent,  until  it  was  forc^ 
by  the  clearest  evidence.* 

Thus  Des  Cartes  brought  himself  into 
that  very  state  of  suspense  which  the  an- 
cient Sceptics  recommended  as  the  highest 
perfection  of  a  wise  man,  and  the  only  road 
to  tranquillity  of  mind.  But  he  did  not 
remain  long  in  this  state ;  his  doubt  did 
not  arise  from  despair  of  finding  the  truth, 
but  irom  caution,  that  he  might  not  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  embrace  a  cloud  instead  of 
a  goddess.     [6S6] 

His  very  doubting;  convinced  him  of  his 
own  existence ;  for  that  which  does  not  exist 
can  neither  doubt,  nor  believe,  nor  reason. 

Thus  he  emerged  from  universal  seepti- 
cism  by  this  short  enthymeme,  Cogito,  ergo 
sum. 

This  enthymeme  consists  <^  an  antece- 
dent proposition,  /  think,  and  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  it,  therefore  I  exut. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  Des  Cartes 
came  to  be  certain  of  the  antecedent  proiMisi- 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  for  this  he  trusted  to 
the  testimony  of  consciousness.  He  was  con- 
scious that  he  thought,  and  needed  no  other 
argument. 

So  that  the  first  principle  which  he  adopts 
in  this  funous  enthymeme  is  this.  That  those 
doubts,  and  thoughts,  and  reasonings,  of 
which  he  was  conscious,  did  certainly  exist, 
and  that  his  consciousness  put  their  exist- 
ence beyond  all  doubt 

It  might  have  been  objected  to  this  first 
principle  of  Des  Cartes,  How  do  you  know 
that  your  consciousness  cannot  deceive  you  ? 
You  have  supposed  that  all  you  see,  and 
hear,  and  handle,  may  be  au  illusion.  Why, 
therefore,  should  the  power  of  conscious- 
ness have  this  prerogative,  to  be  believed 
implicitly,  when  all  our  other  powers  are 
supposed  fallacious  ? 

To  this  objection  I  know  no  other  answer 
that  can  be  made  but  that  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  doubt  of  things  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  The  constitution  of  our  nature 
forces  this  belief  upon  us  irresistibly. 

This  is  true,  and  is  sufficient  to  justify 
Des  Cartes  in  assuming,  as  a  first  principle, 
the  existence  of  thougnt,  of  which  he  was 
conscious.     [637] 

He  ought,  however,  to  have  gone  farther 
in  this  tracl^  and  to  have  considered  whe- 
ther there  may  not  be  other  first  principles 


«  On  the  Cartesian  doubt,  see  Note  R.^H. 
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which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  same 
reason.  But  he  did  not  see  this  to  be  ne- 
cessary, conceiving  that,  upon  this  ond  first 
principle,  he  could  support  the  whole  fiibrie 
of  human  knowledgCb 

To  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  Des 
Cartes's  enthymeme^  From  the  existence 
of  his  thought  he  infers  his  own  existence. 
Here  he  assumes  another  first  principle, 
not  a  oontingenty  but  a  necessarv  one ;  to 
wit,  that,  where  there  in  thought,  there 
must  be  a  thinking  being  or  mind. 

Having  thus  established  his  own  exist- 
ence, he  proceeds  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  and  infinitely  perfect  Being; 
and,  from  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  he 
infers  that  his  senses,  his  memory,  and  the 
other  faculties  which  God  had  given  him, 
are  not  (kdlacious. 

Whereas  other  men,  from  the  begrinning 
of  the  world,  had  taken  for  granted,  as  a  first 
principle,  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  they 
perceive  by  their  senses,  and  from  thenee 
inferred  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Author 
and  Maker  of  the  world,  Des  Cartes  took 
a  contrary  course,  conceiving  that  the  tes- 
timony of  our  senses,  and  of  all  our  facul- 
ties, excepting  that  of  consciousness,  ought 
not  to  be  tiUcen  for  granted,  but  to  be 
proved  by  argument. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  that  Des  Car- 
tes meant  only  to  admit  no  other  first  prin- 
ciple of  contingent  truths  besides  that  of 
consciousness ;  but  that  he  allowed  the  axi- 
oms of  mathematics,  and  of  other  necessary 
truths,  to  be  received  without  proof.  [638] 

But  I  apprehend  this  was  not  his  inten- 
tion ;  for  the  truth  of  mathematical  axioms 
must  depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  faculty 
by  which  we  judge  of  them.  If  the  faculty 
be  fallacious,  we  may  be  deceived  by  trust- 
ing to  it.  Therefore,  as  he  supposes  that 
all  our  faculties,  excepting  consciousness, 
may  be  fallacious,  and  attempts  to  prove 
by  argument  that  they  are  not,  it  follows 
that,  according  to  his  principles,  even  ma- 
thematical axioms  require  proof.  Neither 
did  he  allow  that  there  are  any  necessary 
truths,  but  maintained,  that  the  truths 
which  are  commonly  so  called,  depend  up- 
on tlie  will  of  God.  And  we  find  his  fol- 
lowers, who  may  be  supposed  to  under- 
stand his  principles,  agree  in  maintaining, 
that  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence  is 
the  first  and  fundamental  principle  from 
which  all  knowledge  must  be  deduced  by 
one  who  proceeds  regularly  in  philosophy. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  beauty  in  raising  a 
large  fabric  of  knowledge  upon  a  few  first 
principles.  The  stately  fabric  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge,  raised  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  few  axioms  and  definitions,  charms 
every  beholder.  Des  Cartes,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  beauty  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  seems  to  have  been  am- 
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topretlieMmebeMtifiilaiiiplidij  I  Botl^  adeed,  wwm  m  wmA  •»  Mafe. 
to  hii  s jBtem  of  piuloaophy ;  and  tfacfdiaR  bnnclie,  tiat,  if  «e  take  «tit  «ff  hm  mpuim 
ioiigiitODlj«iieinrtpffiiia|»lea8tliel(Mn»da-  tlie  peciiliantiesQl'o«raedBgaB  thngp  ia 
taoo  of  aO  oar  knovledgCy  at  leMt  of  eoo-  fim\,  ■ml  mil  iniiiiB|  ihii  i  iJHiaii  rf  ■■ 
tingent  tmthflL  eztmAl  world  froB  Aviaa  levatatioo,  vImS 

And  so  €»  has  hb  aotlioritj  pcevailed,  remaina  k  jt  thaajitf  rf  Bahap  B«ha» 
that  thooe  who  came  after  him  hxre  Vtj.  I  make  tUa  iilMiinliuB,  hj  dw  «mj, 
almoat  luiiyeiaally  Mlowcd  him  in  this  in  jnitiee  to  a  Ibr^  asttMr,  to  vhooi 
track.  Thi^  tberelbre,  maj  be  eoosMlered  ,  British  anlhota  aeem  Bot  to  have  aOowed 
as  the  spirit  cl*  modem  phihiaophT,  to  aUow  '  all  that  it  doe.* 

of  no  first  priaeiplcs  of  euminggMt  truths  ,  Mr  Home  hatk  adopted  Biehsp  Betke- 
hot  thk  one,  that  the  tbtoa^jbi^  and  opera-  ley*s  MgiuamU  sgiist  the  iiiitinfa  oi 
tioos  oC  oar  own  mindsy  of  vhich  we  are  omttcr,  and  thiaka  them  BBanavcgBhla. 
mwirious,  are  oelf-eTideBti j  real  and  true ;  We  mar  ofaaerre,  that  this  great  meta- 
bot  that  ererTthixig  else  that  m  eontingcnt  .  ph jsaeiany  thoagh  in  general  ha  dtclstaa  in 
it  to  be  prored  bj  argument.  ;  £sToar  cl*  oniTmal  seeptieiHay  and  thevo- 

The  existence  of  a  mateiisl  world,  and  ■  lore  ma j  seem  to  hare  no  first  l  ~ 

off  what  we  perccire  bj  oar  senses,  is  not     all,  jnetyWithDesGsrteSyhealwajsa 
seif-erideot,  aecording  to  this  phifeoophj.  ;  le^^  the  realitj  off  thooe 
Des  Cartes  Ibanded  it  upon  this  argnment,  i  operations  off  mmd  off  whkh 
that  God,  who  hath  giren  as  oar  scnaea^    scioa8.t     So  that  he  jields  the  i 
and  all  oar  fM^ihiea,  is  no  deceiver,  and    of   Dea  Gutcs*s  laihjmimt   e 
thereiDre  tbey  are  not  ftilbfioas      [OB]      \  denies  the  cuntloMon  «vys  jom,  the 

I  cndeavoared  to  shew  that,  if  it  be  not  ,  hemgr  aecording  to  him,  naching  hot  ttai 
admitted  as  a  first  principle,  that  oar  Cscol-  j  train  of  impressions  and  ideas  off  which  ve 
ties  are  not  fidlackms,  notking  else  can  be    are  eonsciocs. 

admitted  ;  and  that  it  ii  impomiUp  to  prove  j      Thoa,  we  see  that  the  modem  philnaopliT, 
thiabjargamcntyVnlemGodshoalderrens  !  off  which  Des  Gutca  maj  joattjr  be  aie- 


new  f^hif^  to  mt  in  jndgmentapoa  the  old.  i  coonted  the  foander,  being  boSt  opon 

Father  Malebranehe  agreed  with  Des  :  nuns  of  the  Peripatctie,  has  a  spirit  qaite 
Cartes,  that  the  existence  of  a  material  opposite,  and  rvna  into  a  ea^rar7  estrcsne. 
world  reqoircapra^;  bat, being dimatisfied  ;  The  Peri|>a:etae  not  onlj  adopted  asfirrt 
vith  Des  Cartcs's  argmnent  from  the  perw  principles  those  which  mankind-hare  alwajs 
feetion  of  the  Deiij,  thought  that  the  onlr  !  rested  open  in  their  nsost  impottant  tiana- 
aolid  proof  is  from  diTinererefatioB.  '  j  actions,  bat,  along  with  tiiem,  many  Tolgar 

Arnaold,  who  was  engaged  in  cootrorersj  i  preyodiccs;  so  that  this  smem  was  fimnded 
wiih  Malebranehe,  approrcs  of  his  anta-  '  upon  a  mide  bottom,  bat  in  maaj  parta 
grjoist  in  offering  an  argoment  to  prore  the  imsoand.  The  modern  sjTstem  has  nar- 
exiitcikce  of  the  material  world,  bat  olijects  rowed  the  fbandataon  so  anth,  that  cvety 
to  the  solafity  of  his  argoment,  and  ofiess  snperstmctare  rawed  opon  it  appears  top- 
other  argnmento  of  his  own.  j  hcaTj. 

3frXorTiB,  a  ercat  admirer  off  De«  Cartes  i  From  the  single  principle  off  the  cziat- 
aadoff  Malrbranjpfae,  seems  tohave  thoaght  ;  enee  off  oar  own  thoughts,  retr  little^  if  an j 


ail  tlie  argnmento  offered  bj  them  and  bj 
Amanld  to  be  weak,  and  confesses  that  we 
have,  at  best,  onlj  probable  eridence  off  tlie 
existence  off  the  material  world. 

Mr  Locke  acknowledges  that  the  eridence , j 

we  hare  off  this  point  is  neither  intnitire    the  want  of  first  principles^    For,aoQnaftcr 


thing,  can  be  dedneed  bj  ^  ^ 

cspcnaDj  if  we  sappose  that  aD  onr  nthrir 
fscnhies'maT  be  fsniciims> 

AccordingiT,  we  find  that  Mr  Hanse  was 
not  the  first  that  was  led  itto  scepticiBm  bj 


demonstratiTe ;  jet  he  thinks  it  ma; 
be  called  knowledge,  and  dirtingnishes  it 
Ij  the  name  off  scnaitire  knowle^^ ;  and, 

as  the  groand  off  this  sensitive  knowledre.  .      . 

he  oflemsoDie  weak  argaments,  which  woold  '       ^l&ctber  these  egoisis,  hka  Mr  Hi 
rather  tempt  one  to  doobc  than  to  beliere.     i 


Dea  Cutes,  there  arose  a  sect  in  Fkanee 
caOcd  E§9Uis^  who  «**i.>t^i»^  tlMt  ne 
hare  no  cTidence  of  the  e^ostanee  off  aaj* 
thing  bat  cuiseliea^     (^1] 


At  last,  Bcshop  Berkeler  and  Arthor  •  if  i  r«:,si«t  »i«M.  J 
Collier,  without  aor  knowkdsce  off  each  taoce  fr.n -«cft:K*  Ldcke« 
other,  as  ^  as  apfi^ears  by  their  writinzs.     f»«**k«=  ««ii>»  »  h^-« 


ondertook  to  prove,  that  there  cetther  is     Ba7«e.    Ib  tict,  MsMmc^,  w 

nor  can  be  a  materni  woril     Tbe  excel-     *«•  k^ai*  'wi^  BDrnuN-f  Save  bvciw  I . 

!«..  rtvte  «i  rf^.  «.^p«hion  or  u,*  ts.tsssiisftr^^.s^.^isr'.rj 

former  hare  made  kts  wrxtm^  to  h»  known  br.     Sc»  «be««i  |l  sa^  mc»  f .  »mA  |l  sk^  wis  •. 

and  read,  and  this  ^nrtem  to  be  attributed  -**^ 

to  hfan  only,  as  if  Collier  had  nerer  ex-  ^  SSJJ^JttSrTi  «-^  mK-to 
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believed  themaelTes  tobe  nothiDg  but  a  train 
of  ideas  and  impresBions,  or  to  have  a  more 
permanent  existence/ 1  have  not  learned, 
having  never  seen  any  of  their  writings ;  nor 
do  I  know  whether  any  of  this  sect  did  write 
in  support  of  their  principles*  One  would 
think  they  who  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  person  to  read,  could  have  little 
inducement  to  write,  unless  they  were 
prompted  by  that  inward  monitor  which 
Persiiis  makes  to  be  the  source  of  genius 
and  the  teacher  of  arts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
sect,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  many 
authors,  and  refuted  by  some,  particularly 
by  Buffier,  in  his  treatise  of  first  principles. 

Those  EgoiHts  and  Mr  Hume  seem  to 
me  to  have  reasoned  more  consequentially 
from  Des  Cartes'  principle  than  he  did  him- 
self;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  all  who  liave  followed  Des  Cartes* 
method,  of  requiring  proof  by  argument  of 
everything  except  the  existence  of  their 
own  thoughts,  have  escaped  the  abyss  of 
scepticism  by  the  help  of  weak  reasoning 
and  strong  faith  more  than  by  any  other 
means.  And  they  seem  to  me  to  act  more 
consistently,  who,  having  rejected  the  first 
principles  on  which  belief  must  be  grounded, 
have  no  belief,  than  they,  who,  like  the 
others,  rejecting  first  principles,  must  yet 
have  a  system  of  belief,  without  any  solid 
foundation  on  which  it  may  stand. 

The  philosophers  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned, after  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  have 
all  followed  hb  method,  in  resting  upon  the 
truth  of  their  own  thoughts  as  a  first 
principle,  but  requiring  arguments  for  the 
proof  of  every  other  truth  of  a  contingent 
nature;  but  none  of  them,  excepting  Mr 
Locke,  has  expressly  treated  of  first  princi- 
ples, or  given  any  opinion  of  their  utility  or 
inutility.  We  only  collect  their  opinion 
from  their  following  Des  Cartes  in  requir- 
ing proof,  or  pretending  to  offer  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  material  world,  which 
surely  ought  to  be  received  as  a  first  princi- 
ple, if  anything  be,  beyond  what  we  are 
conscious  of.     1^2] 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  what 
Mr  Locke  has  said  on  the  subject  of  first 
principles  or  maxims. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  this  author's 
candour  in  what  he  somewhere  says,  that 
his  essay  was  mostly  spun  out  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Yet,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  many 
of  the  notions  which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe 
to  him,  others  were  before  him,  particularly 
Des  Cartes,  Gassendi,  and  Hobbes.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  to  be  thought  strange,  that  inge- 
nious men,  when  they  are  got  into  the 
same  track,  should  hit  upon  the  same 
things. 

But,  in  the  definition  which  he  gives  of 
knowledge  in  general,  and  in  his  notions 
[64«,  6i3] 


concerning  axioms  or  first  prineiplefl^  I 
know  none  that  went  before  him,  thoueh 
he  has  been  very  generally  followed  in  boui. 

His  definition  of  knowledge,  that  it  oon- 
sLsts  solely  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  has  been 
already  considered.  But  supposing  it  to  be 
just,  still  it  would  be  true,  that  some  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  of  ideas  must  be 
immediately  perceived;  and  such  agree- 
ments or  disagreements,  when  they  are 
expressed  by  affirmative  or  negative  propo- 
sitions,  are  first  principles,  j^caose  theur 
truth  is  immediately  disoemed  as  soon  m 
th^  are  understood. 

This,  I  thuik,  is  granted  by  Mr  Locke, 
book  4,  chap.  2.  '*  There  is  a  part  of  our 
knowledge,*'  says  he,  '*  which  we  may  call 
intuitive.  In  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains 
of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the 
truth  as  the  eye  does  light,  only  by  being 
directeil  toward  it  And  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  the  dearest  and  most  certain  that 
human  frailty  is  capable  of.  This  part  of 
knowledge  is  irresistible,  and,  like  bright 
sunshine,  forces  itself  immediately  to  be 
perceived,  as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  turns 
its  view  that  way."     [6431 

He  farther  observes— ''That  this  intui- 
tive knowledge  is  necessary  to  connect  all 
the  steps  of  a  demonstration."* 

From  this,  I  think,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  we 
must  make  use  of  truths  that  are  intuitively 
known,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  such 
as  require  proof. 

But  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  what  he 
B^y^  §  8)  of  the  same  chapter: — "  The* 
necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge  in  every 
step  of  scientifical  or  demonstrative  reason- 
ing gave  occasion,  I  ima^ne,  to  that  mis- 
taken axiom,  that  all  reasoning  wascjr  pra- 
coffnitii  et  prtBConcessis,  which,  how  far  it  is 
mistaken,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew 
more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  consider 
propositions,  and  particularly  those  proposi- 
tions which  are  called  maxims,  and  to  shew 
that  it  Lb  by  a  mistake  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  know- 
ledge and  reasonings." 

1  have  carefully  considered  the  chapter 
on  maxims,  which  Mr  Locke  here  refers  to ; 
and,  though  one  would  expect,  from  the 
quotation  last  made,  that  it  should  run  con- 
trary to  what  I  have  before  delivered  con- 
cerning first  principles,  I  find  only  two  or 
three  sentences  in  it,  and  those  chiefiv  inci- 
dental, to  which  I  do  not  assent ;  and  I  am 
always  happy  in  agreeing  with  a  philoso- 
pher whom  I  so  hijjhly  respect. 

He  endeavours  to  shew  that  axioms  or 
intuitive  truths  are  not  innatcf 


«  See  Stewart'!  <*  Element!,**  iL  p.  49.^H. 
t  He  does  more.    He  attempts  to  chew  that  tbejr 
are  all  generalisatloiu  from  experience ;  whcrMt  ex. 
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To  this  I  «i;Fe&  I  mjuat&m  only^  thai 
.  fthtiD  Ihe  utidefstftudiiig  Is  Hpe,  add  wbcn 
fve  dlatknctlj  apprehend  euch  trutlm,  wtf 
||sktDediaUcty  assent  to  them.     [641] 

He  otmerrea,  tbat  self-evidence  is  not 
euliaf  to  those  propoeitioni  wfaicli  pase 
Elder  the  bmxm  of  a^dome,  and  have  the 
ally  of  a3iioEi]«  ascfibed  to  Ihem^  ^ 
[  gnuit  that  there  are  iDnumerahle  self* 
dent  propoiltioDH,  which  have  Dtither 
di^iCy  nor  utUtt^j  and,  thefefore,  deserve 
DQt  the  ua.me  of  aKioms,  aa  thut  natoe  is 
^rnmonly  uuderatood  to  imply  not  only 
self-evidence,  but  some  degree  of  dignity  or 
Utility.  That  a  man  is  a  manj  and  that  A 
^aan  is  not  a  boraej  are  Aelf-eridcnt  propo- 
tptions ;  but  they  are,  aa  Mr  Locke  very 
Justly  odta  tbem,  trtfUnf  propositions  Til- 
lotson  very  wiuJly  sayaof  such  prup<}aitit)QB, 
that  they  are  bo  surfeited  with  truth,  thut 
they  are  good  for  nothing ;  and  as  they  de* 
serve  not  the  name  of  axioms,  so  neither 
do  they  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge. 

He  obaerves,  that  sueh  trifling  self-evi* 

dent  propositiunB  as  we  have  nmiied  are  net 

I  derived  from  axiouis,  and  |ht.refore  that  all 

6ur  knowledge  is  not  deriveil  from  axlouis. 

I  grant  tliat  they  are  not  derived  from 

axioms,  because  they  are  tlieniselvee  i^elf" 

Evident,     But  it  in  an  abuse  of  words  ti^^  call 

r^em   knowledge,   as   it   La,   to    coll  them 

for  no  mion  can  be  said  to  be  the 

t  or  more  knowing  for  having  millions  of 

i  hi  store. 

Ho  observeSp  that  the  particular  propo- 
sitions contained  under  a  general  axiom  are 
1^  less  self-evident  than  the  general  axiom^ 
ad  that  they  ore  sooner  kno^^n  and  uuder- 
•inod.  Thus,  it  Is  as  evident  that  my  hand 
ift  less  than  my  body,  as  that  a  part  is  less 
tlmn  the  whole ;  aud  I  know  the  truth  of 
L.ibe  partkulor  proposition  sooner  than  that 
brffif  the  general. 

This  b  truo.  A  mau  eannot  pereeive  the 
truth  of  a  general  axiom,  such  ^,  that  a 
part  h  tesa  than  the  whole,  until  he  has  the 
\  Aeneral  notions  of  a  part  and  a  whole  fomaed 
in  bis  mind  ;  and,  before  he  has  these 
geoeral  notions^  he  may  perceive  ihal  hl« 
band  is  less  than  bis  body,     [645] 

A  freat  part  of  this  chapter  on  maxims 
it  levelled  against  a  notion,  which,  It  seenift, 
mam  have  entertained^  that  all  our  know* 
|iidgo  is  dedved  from  these  two  maxicns^- 
^  wit,  whatever  if ^  u  /  and  U  i§  ifnpo*tibh 
T  ilM  mmt  thing  to  ^tf,  0tvi  not  iQ&f.* 
This  I  take  to  be  a  ridiculons  notion, 
jnsUj  deserving  the  treatment  which  Mr 


prrinice  on'f  utH'MM  thf  oGcaiiont  cm  wliicti  tti« 
math^  (1°*  lnn«ce)  tit  u  pri&ri  cnj^ttkoni,.  vhituilljr 

,  snee.— H. 

>  Hkw  «r  r  <  nel}ile  uf  IdmHtWt  *nA  t  he 

1^  f^ti^fit  1/  <  < .  pff  mart  pfoprrl^p  jHoru 


Locke  has  given  it,  if  il  at  all  mortted  hia 
notice.     These  arc  identic^  prupositioiis  | 

they  are  t rifting,  and  surfeited  with  irutJ 
No  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  thedmu 

Having  montioned  how  far  I  agree  with 
Mr  Locke  concxming  maxims  or  drst  prin- 
eiplee,  I  ahaU   next  take  notice  of  two 
three  things,  wherein  I  cannot  agree  witJ 
him. 

In  the  seventh  section  of  this  chapter,  hal 
aays.  That,  concerning  the  real  exisience  of 
oil  other  beings,  hesidea  onr^lves  and  a 
first  causCj^  there  are  no  maxims^ 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  tbera^ 
are  maxims,  or  first  principteS}  with  i 
to  other  existences.  3rr  Locke  acknowh   _ 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  such  exi8teuoe%J 
which,  lie  says,  is  neither  intuitive  nor  d^f 
monetrative,  and  which,  therefore)  be  4 
sensitive  knowledge*      It  is  denmnstiv^l^l 
and  was  tong  ago  demonstrated  by  Aristotld^i 
that  every  proposition  to  which  we  give  9 1 
rational  assent,  must  either  have  its  evi« 
dence  in  itself,  or  derive  it  from  some  aiito* 
cedent  propcisition.     And  the  same  tliisA  , 
may  be  said  of  the  antecedent  propoeitiaQ*.] 
AS|  therefore,  we  eannot  go  back  to  %tiUi^ 
cedent  propositions  without  end,  I  be  evi" 
dence  must  at  last  rest  upon  prs>p<>sitioill^ 
one  or  more,  which  have  their  evidence  In 
themselves — that  is,  upon  first  priuf^plfj^ 

Aa  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  existeneo^  1 
and  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  Mfl 
Locke  does  not  say  whether  it  rc«ta  upon  I 
Hr^t  principles  or  not.  But  it  is  mgnifesta^  1 
from  what  be  haa  said  upon  hotb,  that  ii  I 
does.     IG4G] 

With  regard  to  our  own  existenoe,  €mjm\ 
hOj,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly  and  so  qn^I 
talnly  that  it  neitherr  needs  nor  is  capablaJ 
of  aoy  proof.  This  Is  as  much  as  to  saji 
timt  our  own  existence  is  a  first  principle  |,| 
for  it  is  appljin^f  to  lUis  truth  the  veiyf 
definition  of  a  first  priiieiple. 

He  odds,  ttiat,  if  1  doubt,  that  very  doubt 
makes  me  perceive  my  own  eKistonce,  anJd 
will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that*     If  £1 
feel  pain,  I  have  as  certftin  perception  ofl 
my  exiiiteuee  aa  of  the  pain  I  feoL 

Here  we  have  two  first  prinelples  plainly 
implied ^ — Fir*/,  That  my  feeling  pain,  or 
being  conscious  of  pain^  isaoertain  evideniao  J 
of  the  real  existence  of  that  pain ;   andp  [ 
i^eundty^  That  pain  cannot  exist  witliout  m  I 
tnind  or  being  that  is  pained*     That  the««  ■ 
are  first  principles^  and  incapahle  of  proof, 
Mr  Locke  acknowledges.     And  it  is  eertoin, 
tbat^  if  they  are  not  true,  we  can  have  no 
evidence  of  our  own  exislenee ;  forj  if  we 
may  feel  pain  when  no  pain  really  exists^  or 
if  |iain  may  ex^ist  without  any  being  that  ia 
pained,  then  it  la  certain  that  our  feeling 
pain  can  give  ujs  no  evidence  of  ouf  eai« 
istencc 

Tlius,  it  appears  that  the  evidence  of  cmr 
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own  existence,  according  to  the  view  that 
Mr  Locke  gives  of  it,  is  grounded  npon  two 
of  those  first  principles  which  we  had  occa- 
sion to  mention. 

If  we  consider  the  argument  he  has  given 
for  the  existence  of  a  fint  intelligent  cause, 
it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is  grounded  npon 
other  two  of  them.  The  first,  That  what 
begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  second,  That  an  unintelli- 
gent and  unthinking  being  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  beings  that  are  thinking  and  in- 
telligent. Upon  these  two  principles,  he 
ar^es,  very  convincingly,  for  the  existence 
of  a  first  intelligent  cause  of  things.  And, 
if  these  principles  are  not  true,  we  can  have 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause, 
either  from  our  own  existence,  or  from  the 
existence  of  other  things  that  fall  within  our 
▼iew.     [647] 

Another  Uiing  advanced  by  Mr  Locke 
upon  this  subject  is,  that  no  science  is  or 
bath  been  built  upon  maxims. 

Surely  Mr  Locke  was  not  ignorant  of 
geometry,  which  hath  been  built  npon 
maxims  prefixed  to  the  elements,  as  far  back 
as  we  are  able  to  trace  it*  But,  though 
they  had  not  been  prefixed,  which  was  a 
matter  of  utility  rather  than  necessity,  yet 
it  must  be  granted  that  every  demonstra- 
tion in  geometry  is  grounded  either  upon 
propositions  formerly  demonstrated,  or  upon 
sel^evident  principles, 

Mr  Locke  farther  says,  that  maxims  are 
not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  sciences,  or  new  dis- 
coveries of  yet  unknown  truths ;  that  New- 
ton, in  the  discoveries  he  has  made  in  his 
never- enough-to-be-admired  book,  has  not 
been  assisted  by  the  general  maxims — what- 
ever is,  is  ;  or,  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part ;  or  the  like. 

I  answer,  the  first  of  these  is,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  an  identical  trifling  proposi- 
tion, of  no  use  in  •  mathematics,  or  in  any 
other  science.  The  second  is  often  used  by 
Newton,  and  by  all  mathematicians,  and 
many  demonstrations  rest  upon  it.  In 
general,  Newton,  as  well  as  all  other  mathe- 
maticians, grounds  his  demonstrations  of 
mathematical  propositions  upon  the  axioms 
laid  down  by  Euclid,  or  upon  propositions 
which  have  been  before  demonstrated  by 
help  of  those  axioms.     [648] 

But  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  observed, 
that  Newton,  intending,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  "  Principia,'*  to  give  a  more  scientific 
form  to  the  physical  part  of  astronomy, 
which  he  had  at  first  composed  in  a  popular 
form,  thought  proper  to  follow  the  example 
of  £udid,  and  to  lay  down  first,  in  what  he 


«  ComfMire  Stewart'i  **  ElemenU,"  iL  pp.  SB.  4.% 
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ealls  *'  Regulm  Philosophandi,**  and  in  his 
"  Phenomena,**  the  first  principles  which  he 
assumes  in  his  reasoning. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  been  more 
unluckily  adduced  by  Mr  Locke  to  support 
his  aversion  to  first  principles,  than  the  ex* 
ample  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  by  laying 
down  the  first  principles  upon  which  he  rea- 
sons in  those  parts  of  natural  philosophy 
which  he  cultivated,  has  given  a  stability  to 
that  science  which  it  never  had  before,  and 
which  it  will  retain  to  the  end  of  the  World. 

I  am  now  to  give  some  account  of  a  phiio- 
^sopher,  who  wrote  expressly  on  the  subject 
of  first  principles,  after  Mr  Locke. 

Pere  Buffier,  a  French  Jesuit,  first  pub- 
lished his  '*  TraitS  det  premieri  VeriteM,  ei 
de  la  Source  de  nos  Jugements,*^  in  8vo,  if 
I  mistake  not,  in  the  year  1724.  It  was 
afterwards  published  in  folio,  as  a  part  of 
his  "  CouTM  des  Sciences.'*    Paris,  1732. 

He  defines  first  principles  to  be  proposi- 
tions so  clear  that  they  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  combated  by  those  that  are  more 
clear. 

The  first  source  of  first  principles  he  men* 
tions,  is,  that  intimate  conviction  which 
every  man  has  of  his  own  existence,  and  of 
what  passes  in  his  own  mind.  Some  philo- 
sophers, he  observes,  admitted  these  as  first 
pnnciples,  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  any 
others;  and  he  shews  the  strange  conse- 
quences that  follow  from  this  system. 

A  second  source  of  first  principles  he 
makes  to  be  common  sense ;  which,  he  ob- 
serves, philosophers  have  not  been  wont  to 
consider.  He  defines  it  to  be  the  disposi- 
tion which  Nature  has  planted  in  all  men, 
or  the  far  greater  part,  which  leads  them, 
when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  to  form 
a  common  and  uniform  judgment  upon 
objects  which  are  not  objects  of  conscious- 
ness, nor  are  founded  on  any  antecedent 
judgment.     [649] 

He  mentions,  not  as  a  full  enumeration, 
but  as  a  specimen,  the  following  principles 
of  common  sense. 

1.  That  there  are  other  beings  and  other 
men  in  the  universe,  besides  myself. 

2.  That  there  is  in  them  something  that 
is  called  truth,  wisdom,  prudence ;  and  that 
these  things  are  not  purely  arbitrary. 

3.  That  there  is  something  in  me  which 
I  call  intelligence,  and  something  which  is 
not  that  intelligence,  which  I  call  my  body  { 
and  that  these  things  have  different  pro- 
perties. 

4.  That  all  men  are  not  in  a  conspiracy 
to  deceive  me  and  impose  upon  my  cre- 
dulity. 

5.  That  what  has  not  intelligence  cannot 
produce  the  effects  of  intelligence,  nor  can 
pieces  of  matter  thrown  together  by  chance 
form  any  regular  work,  such  as  a  dock  or 
watch. 

9  b9 
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He  explains  very  particularly  the  several 
parts  of  his  definition  of  common  sense, 
and  shews  how  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  may  be  distinguished  from  common 
prejudices ;  and  then  enters  into  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  primary  truths  that 
concern  being  in  general ;  the  truths  that 
concern  thinking  beings;  those  that  concern 
body;  and  those  on  which  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge  are  grounded. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  his  sen- 
timents on  these  subjects.  I  think  there  is 
more  which  I  take  to  be  original  in  this 
treatise  than  in  most  books  of  the  meta- 
physical kind  I  have  met  with  ;  that  many 
of  his  notions  are  solid ;  and  that  others, 
which  I  cannot  altogether  approve,  are 
ingenious.     [6d0] 

The  other  writers  I  have  mentioned, 
after  Des  Cartes,  may,  I  think,  -without 
impropriety,  be  called  Cartesians.  For, 
though  they  differ  from  Des  Cartes  in  some 
things,  and  contradict  him  in  others,  yet 
they  set*out  from  the  same  principles,  and 
follow  the  same  method,  admitting  no  other 
first  principle  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  things  but  their  own  existence,  and  the 
existence  of  those  operations  of  mind  of 
which  they  are  conscious,  and  requiring 
that  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  and 
the  existence  of  other  men  and  things, 
should  be  proved  by  argument. 

This  method  of  philosophising  is  common 
to  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Amauld, 
Locke,  Norris,  Collier,  Berkeley,  and  Hume ; 
and,  as  it  was  introduced  by  Des  Cartes,  I 
call  it  the  Cartesian  system,  and  those  who 
follow  it  Cartesians,  not  intending  any  dis- 
respect  by  this  term,  but  to  sign^^  a  parti- 
cular method  of  philosophising  conunon  to 
them  all,  and  begun  by  Des  Cartes. 

Some  of  these  have  gone  the  utmost 
length  in  scepticism,  leaving  no  existence 
in  nature  but  that  of  ideas  and  impressions. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the 
belief  of  a  material  world  only,  and  to  leave 
us  ideas  and  spirits.  All  of  them  have 
fallen  into  very  gross  paradoxes,  which  can 
never  sit  easy  upoll  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  which,  though  adopted  in  the 
doset,  men  find  themselves  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  throwing  off  and  dischiiming  when 
they  enter  into  society. 

Indeed,  in  my  judgment,  those  who  have 
reasoned  most  acutely  and  consequentially 
upon  this  system,  are  they  that  have  gone 
deepest  into  scepticism. 

Father  Bufiier,  however,  is  no  Cartesian 
in  this  sense.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
the  defects  of  the  Cartesian  system  while 
it  was  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  and  to 
have  been  aware  that  a  ridiculous  scepticism 
is  the  natural  issue  of  it,  and  therefore 
nobly  attempted  to  lay  a  broader  founda- 
tioo  for  human  knowledge,  and  has  the 


honour  of  being  the  first,  as  fiur  as  I  know, 
after  Aristotle,  who  has  ^ven  the  world  a 
just  treatise  upon  first  prmciplea.     [661] 

Some  late  writers,  particularly  Dr  Os- 
wald, Dr  Beattie,  and  Dr  Campbell,  have 
been  led  into  a  way  of  thinking  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Buffier  ;  the  two  former, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  without  any  in« 
tercourse  with  one  another,  or  any  know- 
ledge of  what  Buffier  had  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  a  man  who  thinks,  and  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Mr 
Hume,  will  very  naturally  be  led  to  appi^ 
hend,  that,  to  support  the  fabric  of  human 
knowledge,  some  other  principles  are  neoes* 
sary  tluui  those  of  Des  Cartes  and  BCr 
Locke.  Buffier  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  the  merit  of  having  discovered  thia^ 
before  the  consequences  of  the  Cartesian 
system  were  so  fully  displayed  as  they  have 
been  by  Mr  Hume.  But  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  the  man  who  does  not  see  this  now, 
must  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.* 

The  three  writers  above  mentioned  have 
ray  high  esteem  and  affection  as  men  ;  but 
I  intend  to  say  nothing  of  them  as  writers 
upon  this  subject,  that  I  may  not  incur  the 
censure  of  partiality.  Two  of  them  have 
been  joined  so  closely  with  me  in  the  anim- 
adversions of  a  celebrated  writer,-f  that 
we  may  be  thought  too  near  of  kin  to  give 
our  testimony  of  one  another. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  PRSJUDICKS,  THX  CAVSES  OF  XRRCB. 

Our  intellectual  powers  are  wisely  fitted 
by  the  Author  of  our  nature  for  the  diaeo- 
very  of  truth,, as  far  as  suits  our  present 
state.  Error  is  not  their  natural  issue,  any 
more  than  disease  is  of  the  natural  structure 
of  the  body.  Yet,  as  we  are  liable  to  vari* 
ous  diseases  of  body  from  accidental  causes, 
external  and  internal ;  so  we  are,  from  like 
causes,  liable  to  wrong  judgments.     [652] 

Medical  writers  have  endeavoured  to  enu- 
merate the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  system,  under  the  name  of 
nosology  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
had  also  a  nosology  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

When  we  know  a  disorder  of  the  body, 
we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  find  the  proper 
remedy ;  but  in  most  cases  the  disorders  df 
the  understanding  point  out  their  remedies 
so  plainly,  that  he  who  knows  the  one  must 
know  the  other. 

Many  authors  have  furnished  useful  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose,  and  some  have  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  them  to  a  system.     I 
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Vko  best  the  genenl  diTision  giren  of  them 
by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  fifth  book  '*  De  Aug' 
mefUtM  SdenHarum,**  and  more  fully  treated 
in  his  '*  Nfwum  Organum.**  He  divides 
them  into  four  classes— t</o//i  iribusy  idoia 
speeuM,  id0la  /<fri,  and  idoia  theatri.  The 
names  are  perhaps  fimciful;  but  I  think 
the  division  judicious,  like  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  wonderful  genius.  And  as 
this  division  was  first  made  by  him,  he  may 
be  indulged  the  privilege  of  giving  names 
to  its  several  members. 

I  propose  in  this  chapter  to  explain  the 
several  members  of  this  division,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  to  give 
instances  of  each,  without  confining  myself 
to  those  which  Lord  Bacon  has  given,  and 
without  pretending  to  a  complete  enumera- 
tion. 

Toevery  bias  of  the  understanding,  by  which 
a  man  may  be  misled  in  judging,  or  drawn 
into  error.  Lord  Bacon  gives  the  name  of 
an  idol.  The  understanding,  in  its  natural 
and  best  state,  pays  its  homage  to  truth 
only.  The  causes  of  error  are  considered 
by  him,  as  so  many  false  deities,  who  receive 
the  homage  which  is  due  oiUy  to  truth. 
[663] 

A.  The  first  class  are  the  idoia  tribus, 
The*e  are  tuch  as  betet  the  whole  human 
specie*  ,*  to  that  every  man  is  in  danger 
from  them.  They  arise  from  principles  of 
the  human  constitution,  which  are  highly 
useful  and  necessary  in  our  present  state ; 
but,  by  their  excess  or  defect,  or  wrong 
direction,  may  lead  us  into  error. 

As  the  active  principles  of  the  human 
frame  are  wisely  contrived  by  the  Author 
of  our  being  for  the  direction  of  our  ac- 
tions, and  yet,  without  proper  regulation 
and  restraint,  are  apt  to  lead  us  wrone,  so 
it  is  also  with  regard  to  those  parts  of  our 
constitution  tliat  have  influence  upon  our 
opinions.  Of  tliis  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing instances : — 

1.  First, — Men  are  prone  to  be  led  too 
much  by  authority  in  their  opinhm. 

In  the  first  part  of  life,  we  have  no  other 
^de ;  and,  without  a  disposition  to  receive 
miplicitly  what  we  are  taught,  we  should 
be  incapable  of  instruction,  and  incapable 
of  improvement. 

When  judgment  is  ripe,  there  are  many 
things  in  which  we  are  incompetent  judges. 
In  such  matters,  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
rely  upon  the  judgment  of  those  whom  we 
believe  to  be  competent  and  disinterested. 
Tlie  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the 
nation  relies  upon  the  authority  of  lawyers 
and  physicians  in  matters  belonging  to 
their  respective  professions. 

Even  in  matters  which  we  have  access 
to  know,  authority  always  will  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  more  or  less  weight,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  evidence  on  which  our  own 
[653-6^51 


judgment  rests,  and  the  opinion  we  have  of 
the  judgment  and  candour  of  those  who 
differ  from  us,  or  agree  with  us  The 
modest  man,  conscious  of  his  own  fal- 
lilHlity  in  judging,  is  in  danger  of  giving 
too  much  to  authority;  the  arrogant  of 
giving  too  little.     [654] 

In  all  matters  belonging  to  our  cog- 
nizance, every  man  must  be  determined  by 
his  own  final  judgment,  otherwise  he  does 
not  act  the  part  of  a  rational  beings 
Authority  may  add  weight  to  one  scale; 
but  the  man  holds  the  baUnce,  and  iudges 
what  weight  he  ought  to  allow  to  authority. 

If  a  man  should  even  claim  infallibility^ 
we  must  judge  of  his  title  to  that  preroga- 
tive. If  a  man  pretend  to  be  an  ambaBBa» 
dor  from  heaven,  we  must  judge  of  his 
credentials.  No  claim  can  deprive  us  of 
this  right,  or  excuse  us  for  neglecting  to 
exercise  it. 

As,  therefore,  our  regard  to  authority 
may  be  either  too  great  or  too  small,  the 
bias  of  human  nature  seema  to  lean  to  the 
first  of  these  extremes ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
good  for  men  in  general  that  it  should  do  so. 

When  this  bias  concurs  with  an  indiffer* 
ence  about  truth,  its  operation  will  be  the 
more  powerful. 

The  love  of  truth  is  natural  to  man,  and 
strong  in  every  well-disposed  mind.  But 
it  may  be  overborne  by  party  zeal,  by 
vanity,  by  the  desire  of  victory,  or  even  by 
hiziness.  When  it  is  superior  to  these,  it 
is  a  manly  virtue,  and  requires  the  exer* 
cise  of  industry,  fortitude,  self-denial,  can- 
dour, and  openness  to  conviction. 

As  there  are  persons  in  the  world  of  so 
mean  and  abject  a  spirit  that  they  rather 
choose  to  owe  their  subsistence  to  the 
charity  of  others,  tlian  by  industry  to  ac- 
quire some  property  of  their  own  ;  so  there 
are  many  more  who  may  be  called  mere 
beggars  with  regard  to  their  opinions. 
Through  laziness  and  indifference  about 
truth,  they  leave  to  others  the  drudgery  of 
digging  for  this  commodity  ;  they  can  have 
enough  at  second  hand  to  serve  their  occa- 
sions. Their  concern  i%not  to  know  what 
is  true,  but  what  is  said  and  thought  on 
such  subjects ;  and  their  understanding, 
like  their  clothes,  is  cut  according  to  the 
fashion.     [G55] 

This  distemper  of  the  understandmg  has 
taken  so  deep  root  in  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, that  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
use  their  own  judgment  in  things  that  do 
not  concern  their  temporal  interest.  Nor  is 
it  peculiar  to  the  ignorant;  it  infects  all 
ranks.  We  may  guess  their  opinions  when 
we  know  where  they  were  bom,  of  what 
parents,  how  educated,  and  what  company 
they  have  kept  These  circumstances  de- 
termine their  opinions  in  reUgion,  in  politics* 
and  in  philosophy. 
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THE   INTELLECTUAL  POWERS, 
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2*  A  sfcond  geneml  prejudico  ikrises  from 
a  dispntit'ion  to  measure  things  iexf  kitavn 
and  ieti  famiiiary  by  those  thoii  ^re  better 
ktiotstn  and  mare  familuir. 

Thia  La  the  fouudution  of  analogicat  rei^ 
soniogt  to  whkh  we  have  a  gr^^t  proueoi^a 
hj  niiture^  and  to  it  indeed  we  owe  a  great 
patt  of  our  kdowledgek  It  would  be  absurd 
to  lay  uaide  Uiis  kmd  of  n^^LBoniiig  altogether, 
and  it  m  difficult  to  judge  how  far  we  mmy 
vcDturo  upou  it.  Tlie  biafi  of  huDitiu  uattire 
ia  to  judge  from  too  &liglit  aualoglea. 

The  objects  of  eeuse  oti|^ro«e  our  thaugbt^ 
m  the  first  part  of  Ufe,  and  are  most  fami-- 
liar  through  Ihe  whole  of  It  Hence,  in  all 
ages  men  nave  beeu  prone  to  attribute  the 
human  figure  and  human  paaftioua  aodfcaiU 
ties  to  euperior  intelligcDCies,  apd  etisn  to 
the  Supreme  Being, 

There  m  n  difipo^^ltioii  in  men  to  matu- 
riallze  everytbin^,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expresaion  ;  that  ia,  to  apply  the  notiona  if  c 
ha^e  of  materliJ  objects  tothing?  of  anoiher 
nature.  Thought  ia  considered  as  analogoiui 
to  motion  in  a  body ;  and  as  bodi^  arc  pat 
in  motion  by  impulBeB,  and  by  impressions 
made  upon  them  by  contiguous  objtfcts,  we 
^re  apt  to  conclude  that  the  mind  ia  nuwle 
to  think  by  impressions  made  upon  it,  and 
that  there  must  he  some  kind  of  cuutigutty 
between  tt  and  the  objecte  of  thoyght 
Hanoe  the  theories  of  ideaaand  irupre^ions 
hare  so  generally  prevailed.     [65B] 

Becanae  the  most  perfect  works  of  human 
artists  are  made  af^er  a  model,  and  of  ma- 
ieriola  that  before  existed,  the  ancient  phi* 
toMfhe»  universally  believed  that  the  world 
mat  mode  of  n  pre- existent  un  created  matter  j 
and  msjiy  of  ihem,  that  there  were  eternal 
and  uncreated  models  of  every  species  of 
things  which  God  made. 

The  mistakes  in  common  life,  which  are 
owing  to  this  prejudice,  are  innumerable, 
and  cannot  escape  the  slightest  observation. 
Men  judge  of  other  men  by  themselves,  or 
by  the  small  circle  of  their  acquaintance* 
The  selfiflh  man  thinks  all  pretences  to  be- 
nevolence and  public  spirit  to  be  mere 
hypocrisy  or  self-d^eit.  The  generous  and 
open-hearted  believer  fair  pretences  ttx) 
easily^  and  are  apt  to  think  men  better  than 
they  really  are,  Tho  abandoned  and  pro- 
fligate can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  real  virtue  in  the  world, 
llie  rustle  forms  his  notions  of  the  man- 
nere  and  characters  of  men  from  those  of 
his  country  vtUage,and  is  easily  duped  when 
be  comt^s  mto  a  great  city* 

It  is  commonly  taiten  for  granted,  that 
this  narrow  way  of  judging  of  men  is  to  be 
cured  only  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
men  of  different  ranks,  professions^  and 
nations  ;  and  that  Che  man  whose  acquaint- 
ance has  been  confined  within  a  narrow 
Hrole,  must  have  many  prejudices  ajid  nar- 


row notions,  which  a  more  extensiTe  Intef^ 
conrse  would  have. cured. 

3.  Men  are  often  led  into  error  by  th§ 

luvt!  tt/  jtimpimli^t  tifhich  diip&iei  «j  to  re* 
dttce  thinfft  t&  Jeut  prinvipii^if  and  to  am' 
ceive  a  preatcr  Mimptmty  in  naiure  than 
there  re&tf^  it.*     (ti57] 

To  love  simplicity,  and  to  be  p1ei£ed  with 
it  wherever  we  find  it,  is  no  imperfection, 
but  the  contrary.  It  is  the  rasult  of  good 
taste.  We  cannot  but  bo  pleased  Co  ob- 
serve, that  aJl  the  changes  of  motion  pro- 
duced by  the  collision  of  bodies,  hard,  soft, 
or  elastic,  are  reducible  to  three  simple 
taws  of  motion,  which  the  industry  of  phi- 
losophers has  discovered^ 

When  we  consider  what  a  prodigious 
variety  of  effects  depend  upon  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  how  many  phiL^nomena  in  the 
earth,  aea,  and  air,  which,  in  all  preceding 
ages,  bad  tortured  the  wits  of  phdusophera, 
and  oecasionod  a  tbouBand  vain  theorte% 
ixre  shewn  to  be  the  nis^essary  consequences 
of  this  one  law;  how  the  whole  system  of 
SUP,  moon,  planets,  primary  and  secondary, 
and  comets,  are  kept  in  order  by  it,  and 
their  seeming  irregularities  accounted  for 
and  reduced  to  accurate  meastu^— »the  ^m- 
plicity  of  tile  eauso,  and  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  effects,  must  give  pleasure  to 
every  ooiitemplative  mind.  By  this  noble 
discovery,  we  are  taken,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  scene  in  this  great  drama  of  nature, 
and  made  to  behold  some  part  of  the  axt  of 
the  divine  Author  of  this  system,  which, 
before  tbia  discovery,  eye  had  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  Imd  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conooi  v& 

There  is,  without  doubt,  in  every  work 
of  nature,  all  the  beautiful  simplicity  that  is 
eunsistent  with  the  end  for  which  it  wa« 
made.  But,  if  we  hope  to  discover  how 
tiaiure  brings  about  its  ends,  merely  from 
tbi^  principle,  that  it  operates  m  the  simple^ 
and  best  way,  wo  deceive  emselves,  and 
forget  that  the  wisdom  of  nature  is  more 
above  the  wisdom  of  man,  than  mane's  wis* 
dorn  is  above  that  of  a  child. 

If  a  child  should  sit  down  to  contrive  how 
a  city  ifi  to  be  fortified,  or  an  army  arranged 
in  the  day  of  battJe,  ho  would,  no  doubt^ 
oonjeeture  what,  to  his  understanding,  ap- 
peared tho  simplest  and  best  i^ay*  But 
could  be  ever  hit  upon  the  true  way  ?  No 
surely.  When  be  learns  from  fact  how 
these  effects  are  produced,  he  will  then  see 
how  foolish  his  childish  conjectures  were. 

We  may  learn  someibing  of  the  w^y  in 
which  nature  operates  from  fact  and  ob- 
Bcrvation  ;  but,  if  we  conclude  tliat  it  ope- 
rates in  such  a  manner,  only  because  to  our 
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undentending  thai  appeAva  to  be  the  beat 
and  aimpleat  mannory  we  ahall  alwaya  go 
wrong. 

It  waa  belieTed,  for  man^  ages,  that  all 
the  variety  of  concrete  bodies  we  find  on 
this  globe  is  reducible  to  four  elements,  of 
whica  they  are  compounded,  and  into  which 
th^  may  be  resolved.  It  was  the  simpli- 
city of  this  theory,  and  not  any  evidence 
from  fiust,  that  inade  it  to  be  so  generally 
received ;  for  the  more  it  is  ezanuned,  we 
find  the  lees  ground  to  believe  it. 

The  Pyth^reans  and  Platonists  were 
carried  fiurther  by  the  same  love  of  sim- 
plicity. Pythagoras,  by  his  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, discovered,  that  there  can  be  no 
more  than  five  regular  solid  figures,  ter- 
minated by  plain  sorlaces,  which  are  all 
similar  and  equal;  to  wit,  the  tetrahedron, 
the  cube,  the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron, 
and  the  eicosihedron.  As  nature  works  in 
the  most  simple  and  regular  way,  he  thought 
that  all  the  elementary  bodies  must  have 
one  or  other  of  those  regular  figures ;  and 
that  the  discovery  of  me  properties  and 
relations  of  the  regular  solids  would  be  a 
key  to  open  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

This  notion  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
PUtonists  has  undoubtedly  great  beauty 
and  simplicity.  Accordingly  it  prevailed, 
at  least,  to  the  time  of  Euclid.  He  was 
»  Platonic  philosopher,  and  is  said  to  have 
wrote  all  the  books  of  his  '*  Elements"  in 
order  to  discover  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  the  five  regular  solids.  This  ancient 
tradition  of  the  intention  of  Euclid  in  writing 
his  "  Elements,**  is  countenanced  by  the 
work  itself.  For  the  last  books  of  the 
'^  Elements**  treat  of  the  regular  solids,  and 
all  the  preceding  are  sulMervient  to  the 
last.     [659] 

So  that  this  most  ancient  mathematical 
work,  which,  for  its  admirable  composition, 
has  served  as  a  model  to  all  succeeding 
writers  in  mathematics,  seems,  like  the  two 
first  books  of  Newton*s  "Principia,**  to 
have  been  intended  by  its  author  to  exhibit 
the  mathematical  principles  of  natural  phi- 
sophy. 

It  was  long  believed,  that  all  the  qualities 
of  bodies,*  and  all  their  medical  virtues, 
were  reducible  to  four — moisture  and  dry- 
ness, heat  and  cold;  and  that  there  are 
only  four  temperaments  of  the  human  body — 
the  sanguine,  the  melancholy,  the  bilious, 
and  the  phlegmatic.  The  chemical  system, 
of  reducing  ^  bodies  to  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury,  was  of  the  same  kind.  For  how 
many  ages  did  men  believe,  that  the  division 
of  all  the  objects  of  thought  into  ten  cate- 
gories, and  of  all  that  can  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  anything,  into  five  universals  or 
predicables,  were  perfect  enumerations  ? 
"^  6nly  the  quaUtates  prima  of  the  Peripatetict.— 

[659,  660] 


The  evidence  from  reason  that  oould  bt 
prodnoed  for  those  systems  was  next  to  no- 
thing, and  bore  no  proportbn  to  the  ground 
they  gained  in  the  belief  of  men ;  but  they 
were  simple  and  regular,  and  reduced  things 
to  a  few  principles ;  and  this  supplied  their 
want  of  evidence. 

Of  all  the  systems  we  know,  that  of  Dea 
Cartes  was  most  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity.* Upon  one  proposition,  /  think, 
he  bmlds  the  whole  fie^ric  of  human  know- 
ledge. And  from  mere  matter,  with  » 
certain  quantity  of  motion  given  it  at  first, 
he  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world. 

The  physical  part  of  this  system  was 
mere  hypothesis.  It  had  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  but  its  simplicity ;  yet  it  had 
force  enough  to  overturn  ue  system  of 
Aristotle,  aher  that  system  had  prevailed 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  principle  of  sravitation,  and  other 
attracting  and  repelling  forces,  alter  1^ 
Isaac  Newton  had  given  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  their  real  existence  in  nature,  were 
rejected  by  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  for 
half  a  century,  because  they  oould  not  be 
accounted  for  by  matter  and  motion.  So 
much  were  men  enamoured  with  the  sun- 
plicity  of  the  Cartesian  system.    [660] 

Na^,  I  apprehend,  it  was  this  love  of 
simphcitv,  more  than  real  evidence,  that  led 
Newton  himself  to  say,  in  the  prefiiice  to  his 
'*  Principia,*'  speakins  of  the  phssnomena 
of  the  material  world—'*  Nam  multa  me 
movent  ut  nonnihil  suspicer,  ea  omnia  ex 
viribus  quibusdam  pendere  posse,  quiboa 
corporum  particulse,  per  causas  nondum 
cognitaa,  vel  in  se  mutuo  impelluntur,  et 
secundum  figuras  reguUres  coheerent,  vel 
ab  invicem  fugantur  et  recedunt*'  For 
certainly  we  have  no  evidence  from  fact, 
that  all  the  pheenomena  of  the  material 
world  are  produced  by  attracting  or  repell- 
ing forces. 

With  his  usual  modesty,  he  proposes  It 
only  as  a  slight  suspicion ;  and  the  nound 
of  this  suspicion  could  only  be,  tlmt  be  saw 
that  many  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature  de- 
pended upon  causes  of  this  kind  ;  and  there- 
fore was  disposed,  from  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  to  think  that  all  do. 

When  a  real  cause  is  discovered,  the 
same  love  of  simplicitv  leads  men  to  attri- 
bute effects  to  it  whicn  are  beyond  its  pro- 
vince. 

A  medicine  that  is  found  to  be  of  great 
use  in  one  distemper,  commonly  has  ita 
virtues  multiplied,  till  it  becomes  a  panaeta. 
Those  who  have  lived  long,  can  recoUeet 
many  instances  of  this.  In  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  the  same  thing  often  happens. 
When  the  attention  of  men  is  turned  to  any 

<»  See  aboTe,  p.  «06,  b,  note  f.— H. 
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fMurtieular  cause,  by  disoorering  it  to  have 
remarkable  effects,  they  are  in  great  danger 
of  extending  its  influence,  upon  slight  eri- 
dence,  to  things  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
nection. Such  prejudices  arise  from  the 
natoral  desire  of  simplifying  natural  causes, 
and  of  accounting  for  many  phenomena 
from  the  same  principle.     [661] 

4.  One  of  the  most  copious  sources  of 
error  in  philosophy  is  the  misapplication  of 
our  noblest  intellectual  power  to  purposes  for 
which  it  is  incompetent. 

Of  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  man, 
that  of  invention  bears  the  highest  price. 
It  resembles  most  the  power  of  creation, 
and  is  honoured  with  that  name. 

We  admire  the  man  who  shews  a  supe- 
riority in  the  talent  of  finding  the  means  of 
aocomplbhing  an  end ;  who  can,  by  a  happy 
combination,  produce  an  effect,  or  make  a 
discovery  beyond  the  reach  of  other  men  ; 
who  can  draw  important  conclusions  from 
circumstances  that  commonly  pass  unob- 
served ;  who  judges  with  the  greatest  saga- 
city of  the  designs  of  other  men,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  own  actions.  To  this 
superiority  of  understanding  we  give  the 
name  of  genius,  and  look  up  with  admira- 
tion to  everything  that  bears  the  marks  of  it. 

Yet  this  power,  so  highly  valuable  in  it- 
self, and  so  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
may  be  misapplied ;  and  men  of  genius,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  prone  to  apply  it  to  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent. 

The  works  of  men  and  the  works  of 
Nature  are  not  of  the  same  order.  The 
force  of  genius  may  enable  a  man  perfectly 
to  comprehend  the  former,  and  see  them  to 
the  bottom.  What  is  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted by  one  man  may  be  perfectly  under- 
stood by  another  man.  With  great  proba- 
bility, he  may  from  a  part  conjecture  the 
whole,  or  from  the  effects  may  conjecture 
the  causes ;  because  they  are  effects  of  a 
wisdom  not  superior  to  his  own.     [662] 

But  the  works  of  Nature  are  contrived 
and  executed  by  a  wisdom  and  power  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  of  man  ;  and  when 
men  attempt,  by  the  force  of  genius,  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  phoenomena  of  Na- 
ture, they  have  only  the  chance  of  going 
wrong  more  ingeniously.  Their  conjectures 
nuky  appear  very  probable  to  bemgs  no 
wiser  than  themselves ;  but  they  have  no 
chance  to  hit  the  truth.  They  are  like  the 
conjectures  of  a  child  how  a  ship  of  war  is 
built,  and  how  it  is  managed  at  sea. 

Let  the  man  of  genius  try  to  make  an 
anhnal,  even  the  meanest ;  to  make  a  plant, 
or  even  a  single  leaf  of  a  plant,  or  a  feather 
of  a  bird ;  he  will  find  that  all  his  wisdom 
and  sagacity  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  wiwlom  of  Nature,  nor  his  power  with 
the  power  of  Nature. 


The  experience  of  all  ages  shews  how 
prone  ingenious  men  have  been  to  invent 
hypotheses  to  explain  the  pluenomena  of 
Nature ;  how  fond,  by  a  kind  of  anticipa- 
tion, to  discover  her  secrets.  Instead  of  a 
slow  and  gradual  ascent  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tural causes,  by  a  just  and  copious  induc- 
tion, they  would  shorten  the  work,  and,  by 
a  fiight  of  genius,  get  to  the  top  at  once. 
This  gratifies  the  pride  of  human  under- 
standing ;  but  it  is  an  attempt  beyond  our 
force,  like  that  of  Phaeton  to  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun. 

When  a  man  has  laid  out  all  his  inge- 
nuity in  fabricating  a  system,  he  views  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  parent ;  he  strains  plue- 
nomena to  make  them  tally  with  it,  and 
make  it  look  like  the  work  of  Nature. 

The  slow  and  patient  method  of  induc- 
tion, the  only  way  to  attain  any  knowledge 
of  Nature*s  work,  was  little  understood 
until  it  was  delineiUed  by  Lord  Bacon,  and 
has  been  little  followed  since.  It  humbles 
the  pride  of  man,  and  puts  him  constantly  in 
mind  that  his  most  ingenious  conjectures 
with  regard  to  the  works  of  God  are  pitiful 
and  childish.     [663] 

There  is  no  room  here  for  the  favourite 
talent  of  invention.  In  the  humble  method 
of  information,  from  the  great  volume  of 
Nature  we  must  receive  all  our  knowledge 
of  Nature.  Whatever  is  beyond  a  just  in- 
terpretation of  that  volume  is  the  work  of 
man ;  and  the  work  of  Ood  ought  not  to  be 
contaminated  by  any  mixture  with  it. 

To  a  man  of  genius,  self-denial  is  a  diffi- 
cult lesson  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion. To  bring  his  fine  imaginations  and 
most  ingenious  conjectures  to  the  fiery  trial 
of  experiment  and  induction,  by  which  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  will  be 
found  to  be  dross,  is  a  humiliating  task. 
This  is  to  condemn  him  to  dig  in  a  mine, 
when  he  would  fly  with  the  wings  of  an 
eagle. 

In  all  the  fine  arts,  whose  end  is  to 
please,  genius  is  deservedly  supreme.  In 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  it  often  does 
wonders ;  but  in  all  inquiries  into  the  con- 
stitution of  Nature,  it  must  act  a  subor- 
dinate part,  ill-suited  to  the  superiority  it 
boasts.  It  may  combine,  but  it  must  not 
fabricate.  It  may  collect  evidence,  but 
must  not  supply  the  want  of  it  by  conjec- 
ture. It  may  display  ito  powers  by  puttine 
Nature  to  the  question  in  well-contrived 
experiments,  but  it  must  add  nothing  to  her 
answers. 

5.  In  avoiding  one  exlreme,  men  are  very 
apt  to  rush  into  the  opposite. 

Thus,  in  rude  ages,  men,  unaccustomed 
to  search  for  natural  causes,  ascribe  every 
uncommon  appearance  to  the  immediate 
interposition  of  invisible  beings ;  but  when 
philosophy  has  discovered  natural  causes  of 
[6f»UfJ03] 
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many  erenta,  which,  in  the  days  of  ignor- 
ance, were  ascribed  to  the  immediate  opera- 
*tioD  of  gods  or  deemona,  they  are  apt  to 
think  that  all  the  phsenomena  of  Nature 
may  be  aocouuted  for  in  the  same  way.  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  an  invisible  Maker 
and  Groremor  of  the  world.     [664] 

Rude  men  are,  at  first,  disposed  to  ascribe 
intelligence  and  active  power  to  everything 
they  see  move  or  undergo  any  change. 
'*  Savages,"  says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  "  where- 
ever  they  see  motion  which  they  cannot 
account  for,  there  they  suppose  a  souL'* 
When  they  come  to  be  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  this  extreme,  they  are  apt  to  run 
into  the  opposite,  and  to  think  that  every 
thing  moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  and  acts 
as  it  is  acted  upon. 

Thus,  from  the  extreme  of  superstition, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of  atheism ; 
and  from  the  extreme  of  ascribing  activity 
to  every  part  of  Nature,  to  that  of  exclud- 
ing it  altogether,  and  making  even  the  deter- 
minations of  intelligent  beings,  the  links  of 
one  fatal  chain,  or  the  wheels  of  one  great 
machine. 

The  abuse  of  occult  qualities  in  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy  led  Des  Cartes  and  his 
followers  to  reject  all  occult  qualities,  to 
pretend  to  explain  all  the  phsenomena  of 
Nature  by  mere  matter  and  motion,  and 
even  to  fix  disgrace  upon  the  name  of  occult 
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6.  Men*s  judgments  are  often  perverted 
oy  their  affections  and  passions.  This  is 
so  commonly  observed,  and  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  it  needs  no  proof  nor 
illustration. 

B.  The  second  class  of  idols  in  Lord 
Bacon's  division  are  the  idoia  specus. 

These  are  p>ejudices  which  have  their 
oriffin,  nd  from  the  conttitution  of  human 
nature^  but  from  4omettiiny  peculiar  to  the 
individual. 

As  in  a  cave  objects  vary  in  their  appear- 
ance according  to  the  form  of  the  cave  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  receives  the  light. 
Lord  Bacon  conceives  the  mind  of  every 
man  to  resemble  a  cave,  which  has  its  par- 
ticular form,  and  its  particular  manner  of 
being  enlightened ;  aud,  from  these  circum- 
stances, often  gives  false  colours  and  a  delu- 
sive appearance  to  objects  seen  in  it.*  [065] 

For  this* reason  he  gives  the  name  of  «</o/a 
epccus  to  those  prejudices  which  arise  from 
the  particular  way  in  which  a  man  has  been 
trained,,  from  his  being  addicted  to  some 
particular  profession,  or  from  something 
particular  in  the  turn  of  his  mind. 

A  man  whose  thoughts  have  been  con- 


*  If  Bacon  took  hU  •imile*or  the  cave: from  Plato, 
ne  hai  perverted  it  from  Its  proper  meaning ;  ^or,  in 
'the  Platon'c  signification,  thetV/oto  tjxctu  should 
denote  the  prrJudices.of  the  species,  and  not  of  the 
Individual— that  is,  express  what  Bacon  denominates 
bf  idda  tmnu.--U. 
166^-666^ 


fined  to  a  certam  track  by  his  profession  or 
manner  of  life,  is  very  apt  to  judge  wrong 
when  he  yentures  out  of  that  track.  He  is 
apt  to  draw  everything  within  the  sphere  of 
his  profession,  and  to  judge  by  its  maxims 
of  things  that  have  no  relation  to  it. 

The  mere  mathematician  is  apt  to  apply 
measure  and  calculation  to  things  which  do 
not  admit  of  it.  Direct  and  inverse  ratios 
have  been  applied  by  an  ingenious  author  to 
measure  hiunan  affections,  and  the  moral 
worth  of  actions.  An  eminent  mathemati- 
cian* attempted  to  ascertain  by  calculation 
the  ratio  in  which  the  evidence  of  facta 
must  decrease  in  the  course-  of  time,  and 
fixed  the  period  when  the  evidence  of  the 
facta  on  which  Christianity  is  founded  shall 
become  evanescent,  and  when  in  conse- 
quence no  fiiith  shall  be  found  on  the  earth. 
I  have  seen  a  philosophical  dissertation, 
published  by  a  very  good  mathematician, 
wherein,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  Uiings  into  ten  categories,  he  main- 
tains that  there  are  no  more,  and  can  be  no 
more  than  two  categories,  to  wit,  data  and 
quaelta.-f^ 

The  ancient  chemists  were  wont  to  ex- 
plain all  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  and  even 
of  religion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 

Mr  Locke,  I  think,  mentions  an  eminent 
musician,  who  believed  that  Qod  created 
the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  se- 
venth, because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in 
music.  I  knew  one  of  that  profession,  who 
thought  that  there  could  be  only  three  parts 
in  harmony — to  wit,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble 
— because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity.     [666] 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr  Henry 
More  having  very  eUborately  and  methodi- 
cally compiled  his  "  Enchiridium  Metaphtf' 
*tcimi,"  and  "  Enchiritiium  Ethicum,*^ 
found  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
both  to  be  allegorically  taught  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Thus  even  very  inge- 
nious men  are  apt  to  make  a  ridiculous 
figure,  by  drawing  into  the  track  in  which 
their  thoughts  have  long  run,  things  alto- 
gether foreign  to  it^ 

Different  persons,  either  from  temper  or 
from  education,  have  different  tendencies  of 
understanding,  which,  by  their  excess,  are 
unfavourable  to  sound  judgment. 

Some  have  an  imduc  admiration  of  anti- 
quity, and  contempt  of  whatever  is  modem ; 
others  go  as  far  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
It  may  be  judged,  thiit  the  former  are  per- 

»  Craig.— H. 

t  Reid  refers  to  bis  uncle.  James  Oresory.  Profc«. 
sor  of  Mathematics  in  St  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh. 
See  above,  p.  68,  b.    .~H. 
^  •*  Musicians  think  our  souls  are  harmonies  ; 
Physicians  hold  that  they  complexions  be 
Epicures  make  them  swarms  of  aiomles, 
>^bicb  do  by  chance  into  the  Iwdy  flee. 
Sir  John  Davles,  in  tie  first  and  second  linesi  al 
ludes  to  Ariitozenusand  <>aU'ii.— 11. 
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a«>j3s  «)io  iTAliie  Ifaemselvefl  upon  their  kc- 
'nlAlwe  wieli  mudeot  ftath&ni,  uid  tbe 
r  Euek  u  b&Te  little  knowledge  of  thu 
iDd. 

Some  ue  afrud  toTentuze  a  step  out  of  llie 
beston  track,  and  thiuk  it  tmiesi  lo  go  with 
the  multitude  i  others  ife  fond  of  slugtil^* 
liei,  aod  of  eTerylhkig  th^t  h^a  the  air  nf 
fftndox^ 

SeiDe  ftre  detoltofj  tLiid  changeable  in 
th^  opItiiODs ;  otfaeia  undalj  teoacioris. 
Most  mCD  hare  a  predUectLoa  far  the  tenets 
of  theif  sect  or  party^  and  atill  more  for 
their  own  loreDtioiiBi. 

C.  The  idoia/twi  are  the/athciet  ariHng 
fr&m  ihg  imperfecif0nM  and  the  abusf  &flafu 
gtmge^  which  la  ad  LUtitmm^Eit  of  thought 
lA  weU  aa  of  the  commimication  of  oar 
thooghia.     [til^] 

Whether  it  be  the  effect  of  eonsUtntiQi] 
at  of  habit,  I  will  oot  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine ;  hat,  Irom  one  or  both  of  thei$e 
amies,  it  happemi  that  no  maa  can  purgne 
a  train  of  thought  or  raaBomiDg  without  the 
use  of  larigu^^  Words  are  the  ngm  of 
our  thou^httt  i  aud  the  sign  is  so  MBod&ted 
with  the  thing  BignMed,  that  th«  last  ean 
hanilj  pfeeent  itoelf  to  the  imafftnatlon, 
wilhont  dimwiag  the  other  iknig  with  it. 

A  maQ  who  would  compose  in  aujr  &ui- 
gua^  must  think  in  thai  Mngnage;  If  he 
tbinka  In  02ie  languid  what  he  wofold  ex« 
jmm  IB  anothet',  he  theiehj  doablea  hia 
Lhanr  ;  aod,  after  nil,  hia  expmaijonfl  wiB 
fasTv  more  the  air  of  a  ttaaau^oa  than  of 
an  nrigptat 

Thia  abevm  that  our  thougfate  take  tlietr 
odIout  in  Bonie  degn»  from  the  la^gnua 
we  iia»  I  and  that,  ^tho«igh  langoage  ought 
■Iwajjia  to  be  auhicrTleftl  to  mi^t,  jet 
ilioi^^  mnat  be,  at  Bome  eimeaand  m  aome 
4igne|  anhserrieni  to  language. 

As  a  servant  that  ia  ealzemeljr  naefnl  and 
Bseesaarj  to  hia  toaster,  hj  <k|treea  ac^nina 
an  anthofitj  over  himj  no  that  the  master 
ttrasi  ofteo  jidd  to  the  temiat}  tuch  k  the 
case  with  ragKrd  to  language-  Ite  int^ii* 
iKm  k  to  be  a  aerraat  to  the  imdeitstandix^ ; 
but  it  k  m  useful  aud  «o  peceanry  that  we 
cannot  sToid  being  sometimes  led  hf  it  when 
It  ow^  to  &IJ0W,  We  cannol  ahakeoff 
Una  impeiiiiifmi — we  must  dfag  tt  akiag 
wHb  na  |  awl^  tbercfbi^p  wm^  difset  our 
•Mns^  and  legnkte  o«tr  pac^M  ll  psnnila. 

lAiifoage  mnat  bave  maajr  impooeeliQiia 
wbsD  appyad  to  pluibaophx,  beeanaa  it  waa 
set  maia  fiir  that  nae.  I  n  the  carl  jr  pciioda 
of  aaektj^  rade  and  ignorant  men  ine  «er» 
Ilia  ions  of  apeeeh,  to  eapresa  thdr  wants, 
Ibsir  derinai  asd  their  tiarametloai  with 
aaa  anolber.  Th^r  langoai^  can  reach  00 
briber  than  their  specnlatioos  and  natioxv ; 
aikdf  if  their  uotbiis  be  vngoe  and  il i-d«fii^ 
the  words  hf  which  thej  expresi  them  muM 


It  was  a  gcand  uid  nohle  pfoject  of 
Bishop  WUkiiii^  to  in^iit  a  philoeophh 
language,  which  dionld  be  free  &am 
imperfectloziaofTnlga'langaa^es.  Whethe 
thk  attempt  will  ever  succeed,  so  far  aa  wi 
be  i^eraUy  useful,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to 
determine.     The  great  pains  taken  hv  that 
excellent  man  in  thk  dtsign  ha^e  hitherto 
produced  no  effect     Very  few  hare  eTerj 
entered  tnlnQtely  into  hts  viewii ;  far  ' 
have  his  pltilofiophical  language  and  hts  rfsi'l 
character  been  brought  ill  to  tiafr     [86S] 

Hefounda  his  pliiloaopht<aJ  knguagei 
real  character  upon  a  fi^mitematical  div' 
tmd  subdiTi&ion  of  all  the  thinga  which  1 
be  ejcpresaed  hy  lanj^uage  ;  aud,  instead  < 
the  aneient  division  into  ten  catefp^nes,  I 
made  forty  cstegoriea,  or  xumma  ^rasnc] 
But  whether  ihLa  dlTision,  though  1 
a  very  comprehensive  mind,  will  always  sal 
the  various  eystema  that  pwy  be  mtrodncofU 
and  all  the  real  imppcvvonents  that  may  I 
made  in  human  knowledge,  may  be  doubted 
The  difficulty  U  stilt  greater  m  the  ■nbi<' 
diviiimia;  so  that  it  k  to  be  feared  thai  1 
thk  noble  attempt  of  &  ^at  f  enina  wili| 
prove  abortive,  until  philosophers  have  th#  ^ 
same  opinions  and  the  Mme  systems  in  the 
various  branches  of  human  knowled^ 

There  k  more  reason  to  hope  that  tho 
knguagea  nsed  by  phikwophers  may  be 
Tradnally  unproved  in  copiom 
dktiuctncss ;  ami  thrtt  Imprt 
knowledge  and  in  language  may  go  haitd  i 
band  and  fbeilitato  each  other.  Bat  1  T 
the  hiip«rl^setiotiB  of  langnage  c 
perfectly  remedied  while  our  knowledges* 
imperfeeU 

How«vaf  thk  may  be.  It  k  evident  Ihaij 
the  impetlMtioiis  of  langnw^  and  lan  ' 
more  Ibe  abuse  of  it,  are  the  001  *  * 
many  crrurs ;  aud  that  in  many 
which  have  engaged  learned  men,  the  i 
eooe  haa  been  partly,  and  in  some  wboUjTil 
about  the  meaning  of  worda^ 

Mr  Locke  found  it  neoeaaaiy  to  smploj  | 
faiuth  p^irt  of  hb  ■*  Eaaaj  on  Hwdbb  tJia 
der^tandlug**  abmtt  wotda,  their 
kin^  their  kaperfeclion  and  abuee, 
^  rsmediea  of  belli ;  and  has  made  1 
obaenalieiinnpoD  Ihi^  subjects  well  worthy 
ofatt«ntlv«p«aaL     [6«a] 

D.  The  fourth  dass  of  prejndices  are  tlwj 
idda  thratri^  by  which  are  mea 
ariiing  from  th^  mfmUmM  mr  taeto  ia  1 
MW  kirn*  kmm  irmntdj  or  whieh 

A  hhm  iFfStam  sues  fiaed  in  the  mind, 
beeomea,  aa  it  were,  the  medium  thniugh 
whiefa  w*  sse  objaete :  ibej  receive  a  timr- 
tore  from  is,  aaid  appear  of  anoiher  colour 
than  when  seen  by  a  pure  light 

Upon  the  ame  sobjeet^  a  Flalonkt,  a 
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PeripAfteliB,  and  an  EpieareMi,  will  think 
diffsrently,  not  only  in  matters  oonneetad 
with  his  peenliar  tenets,  but  eren  in  things 
remote  from  them. 

A  judicioQS  history  of  the  different  sects 
d  plulos(^ersy  and  the  different  methods  of 
philosophising,  which  have  obtained  among 
mankind,  would  be  of  no  small  use  to  direct 
men  in  the  search  of  truth.  In  such  a 
history,  what  would  be  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment IS  not  so  much  a  minute  detail  of  the 
dogmata  of  each  sect,  as  a  just  delineation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  sect,  and  of  that  point 
of  view  in  which  things  appeared  to  its 
founder.  This  was  perfectly  understood, 
and,  as  fiur  as  concerns  the  theories  of  mo- 
rals, is  executed  with  great  judgment  and 
candour  by  Dr  Smith  in  his  theory  of  moral 
sentiments. 

As  there  are  certain  temperaments  of  the 
body  that  dispose  a  man  more  to  one  clan 
of  diseases  than  to  another,  and,  on  the 


other  hand,  diseases  of  that  kind,  when  they 
happen  by  accident,  are  apt  to  induce  the 
temperament  that  is  suited  to  them — there 
is  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  Ps- 
oases of  the  understanding.     [670] 

A  certain  complexion  of  understanding 
may  dispoee  a  man  to  one  system  of  opinions 
more  than  to  another ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  system  of  opinions,  fixed  in  the  mind 
by  education  or  otherwise,  gives  that  com- 
plexion to  the  understanding  which  is  suited 
to  them. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  different 
systems  that  have  prevailed  could  be  classed 
according  to  their  spirit,  as  well  as  named 
from  their  founders.  Lord  Bacon  has  dis- 
tinguished false  philosophy  into  the  soplus- 
ticaJ,  the  empirical,  and  the  superstitious, 
and  has  made  judicious  observations  upon 
each  of  these  kinds.  But  I  apprehend  thissub- 
ject  deserves  to  be  treated  more  fully  by  such 
a  hand,  if  such  a  hand  can  be  found.   [67I] 


ESSAY  VII. 


OF  REASONING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  RIA8ONING  IM  OXNSRAL,  AND  OP 
DBMONSTRATION. 

Thb  power  of  reasoning  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  judging ;  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence  in  the  common  affairs  of  life 
to  distinguish  them  nicely.  On  this  account, 
the  same  name  is  often  given  to  both.  We 
include  both  under  the  name  of  reason.* 
The  assent  we  give  to  a  proposition  is  called 
judgment,  whether  the  proposition  be  self- 
evident,  or  derive  its  evidence  by  reasoning 
from  otiier  propositions. 

Yet  there  is  a  distinction  between  rea- 
soning and  judging.  Reasoning  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  pass  from  one  judgment 
to  another,  which  is  the  consequence  of  it. 
Accordingly  our  iudgments  are  distinguished 
into  intuitive,  which  are  not  ground^  upon 
any  preceding  judgment,  and  discursive, 
which  are  deuced  from  some  preceding 
judgment  by  reasoning. 

In  all  reasoning,  therefore,  there  must  be 
a  propmition  inferred,  and  one  or  more  from 
which  it  is  inferred.  And  this  power  of 
inferring,  or  drawing  a  conclusion,  is  only 
a>nother  name  for  reasoning ;  the  proposi- 
tion inferred  being  called  the  conelutian, 

*  See  Stewart'!  *•  memmur  iL  p.  lsr-.H. 


and  the  proposition  or  propositions  from 
which  it  is  inferred,  the  premises,     [672] 

Reasoning  may  consist  of  many  steps ; 
the  first  conclusion  being  a  premise  to  a 
second,  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  we 
come  to  the  last  conclusion.  A  process 
consisting  of  many  steps  of  this  kind,  is  so 
easily  distinguished  from  judgment,  that  it 
is  never  caUed  by  that  name.  But  when 
there  is  only  a  single  step  to  the  conclusion, 
the  distinction  is  less  obviousi  and  the  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  called  judgment,  some- 
times reasoning. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  common  dis* 
course,  judgment  and  reasoning  should  not 
be  very  nicely  distinguished,  since  they  are 
in  some  cases  confounded  even  by  logicians. 
We  are  taught  in  logic,  that  judgment  is 
expressed  by  one  proposition,  but  that  rea- 
sonmg  requires  two  or  three.  But  so 
various  are  the  modes  of  speech,  that  what 
in  one  mode  is  expressed  by  two  or  three 
propositions,  may,  in  another  mode,  be  ex- 
pressed by  one.  Thus  I  may  say,  God  u 
pood  ;  therefore  good  men  shall  be  happg, 
rhis  is  reasoning,  of  that  kind  which  logi^ 
cians  call  an  entnymeme,  consisting  of  an 
antecedent  proposition,  and  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  it.*     But  this  reasoning  may 

*  TbeentbymfliieliamereabbrvTiationofexpcei- 
•ion;  in  the  mental  proceM  there  U  no  elllpcia.    By 
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be  expressed  by  one  proposiUon,  thns: — 
Because  God  is  goody  good  men  shall  be 
happy.  This  is  what  they  call  a  causal 
proposition,  and  therefore  expresses  judg- 
ment ;  yet  the  enthymeme,  which  is  reason- 
ing, expresses  no  more. 

Reasoning,  as  well  as  judgment,  must  be 
true  or  false  :  both  are  grounded  upon  evi- 
dence which  may  be  probable  or  demonstra- 
tive, and  both  are  accompanied  with  assent 
or  belief:     [673] 

The  power  of  reasoning  is  justly  accounted 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  human  nature  ; 
because  by  it  many  important  truths  have 
been  and  may  be  discovered,  which  with- 
out it  would  be  beyond  our  reach ;  yet  it 
seems  to  be  only  a  kind  of  crutch  to  a 
limited  understanding.  We  can  conceive 
an  understanding,  superior  to  human,  to 
which  that  truth  appears  intuitively,  which 
we  can  only  discover  by  reasoning.  For 
this  cause,  though  we  must  ascril^  judg- 
ment to  the  Almighty,  we  do  not  ascribe 
reasoning  to  him,  because  it  implies  some 
defect  or  limitation  of  understanding.  Even 
among  men,  to  use  reasoning  in  things  that 
are  self-evident,  is  trifling  ;  like  a  man 
going  upon  crutches  when  he  can  walk 
upon  his  legs. 

What  reasoning  is,  can  be  understood 
only  by  a  man  who  has  reasoned,  and  who 
is  capable  of  reflecting  upon  this  operation 
of  his  own  mind.  We  can  define  it  only  by 
synonymous  words  or  phrases,  such  as  in- 
ferring, drawing  a  conclusion,  and  the  like. 
The  very  notion  of  reasoning,  therefore,  can 
enter  into  the  mind  by  no  other  channel 
than  that  of  reflecting  upon  the  operation 
of  reasoning  in  our  own  minds ;  and  the 
notions  of  premises  and  conclusion,  of  a 
syllogism  and  all  its  constituent  parts,  of 
an  enthymeme,  sorites,  demonstration,  pa- 
ralo^m,  and  many  others,  have  the  same 
origin. 

It  is  nature,  undoubtedly,  that  gives  us 
the  capacity  of  reasoning.  When  this  is 
wanting,  no  art  nor  education  can  supply  it. 
But  this  capacity  may  be  dormant  through 
life,  like  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which,  for  want 
of  heat  and  moisture,  never  vegetates.  This 
is  probably  the  case  of  some  savages. 

Although  the  capacity  be  purely  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  probably  given  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  to  different  persons ;  yet  the 
power  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  got  by  habit, 
as  much  as  the  power  of  walking  or  running. 
Its  first  exertions  we  are  not  able  to  recol- 
lect in  ourselves,  or  clearly  to  discern  in 
others.  They  are  very  feeble,  and  need  to 
be  led  by  example,  and  supported  by  autho- 
rity. By  degrees  it  acquires  strength, 
chiefly  by  means  of  imitation  and  exer- 
cisc.     [674]    


mOiytncmf,  A  rutotle  aito  meant  loraething  verjdif. 
fercnt  Irom  what  m  vulgarly  »uppo«cd.~H. 


The  exercise  of  reaaoning  on  various  anb- 
jeets  not  only  strengthens  the  faeohy,  bat 
furnishes  the  mind  with  a  store  of  matcoiala. 
Every  train  of  reasoning  which  is  fiuniliary 
becomes  a  beaten  track  m  the  way  to  many 
others.  It  removes  many  obstacles  whien 
lay  in  our  way,  and  smooths  many  roads 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  travel  in 
future  disquisitions. 

When  men  of  equal  natural  parts  apply 
their  reasoning  power  to  any  subject,  tho 
man  who  has  reasoned  mnch  on  Uie  same 
or  on  similar  subjects,  has  a  like  advantage 
over  him  who  has  not,  as  the  mechanic 
who  has  store  of  tools  for  his  work,  has  of 
him  who  has  his  tools  to  make,  or  even  to 
invent 

In  a  train  of  reasoning,  the  evidence  of 
every  step,  where  nothing  is  left  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  reader  or  hearer,  must  be  im- 
mediately discernible  to  every  man  of  ripe 
understanding  who  has  a  distinct  compre- 
hension of  the  premises  and  conclusion,  and 
who  compares  them  together.  To  be  able 
to  comprehend,  in  one  view,  a  combination 
of  steps  of  this  kind,  is  more  difficult,  and 
seems  to  require  a  superior  natural  ability. 
In  all,  it  may  be  much  improved  by  habit. 

But  the  highest  talent  in  reasoning  is  the 
invention  of  proofs;  by  which,  truths  re- 
mote from  the  premises  are  brought  to  light 
In  all  works  of  understanding,  invention 
has  the  highest  praise :  it  requires  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  what  relates  to  the  subject, 
and  a  quickness  in  discerning  those  affinities 
and  relations  which  may  be  subservient  to 
the  purpose. 

In  all  invention  there  must  be  some  end 
in  view:  and  sagacity  in  finding  out  the 
road  that  leads  to  this  end,  is,  I  think,  what 
we  call  invention.  In  this  chiefly,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, and  in  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tions, consists  that  superiority  of  under- 
standing which  we  call  genivs,     [676] 

In  every  chain  of  reasoning,  the  evidence 
of  the  last  conclusion  can  be  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  weakest  link  of  the  chain,  what- 
ever may  be  the  strength  of  the  rest. 

The  most  remarkable  distinction  of  rea- 
sonings is,  that  some  are  probable,  others 
demonstrative. 

In  every  step  of  demonstrative  reason- 
ing, the  inference  is  necessary,  and  we  per- 
ceive it  to  be  impossible  that  the  conclusion 
should  not  follow  from  the  premises.  In 
probable  reasoning,  the  connection  between 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  do  we  perceive  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  first  should  be  true  while  the  last 
is  falne. 

Hence,  demonstrative  reasoning  has  no 
degrees,  nor  can  one  demonstration  be 
stronger  than  another,  though,  in  relation 
to  our  faculties,  one  may  he  more  easily 
c()nij>rehended  than  another.  Every  de. 
[673   67.VJ 
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mcmstratioD  gives  equal  streogth  to  the  con- 
doaion,  and^leaves  no  possibility  of  its  being 


It  was,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  all  the 
ancients,  that  demonstrative  reasoning  can 
be  applied  only  to  truths  that  are  necessary, 
and  not  to  those  that  are  contingent.  In 
this,  I  believe,  they  judged  right  Of  all 
created  things,  the  existenee,  the  attributes, 
and,  consequently,  the  relations  resulting 
from  those  attributes,  are  contingent  They 
depend  upon  the  will  and  power  of  Him  who 
miide  them.  These  are  matters  of  fact,  and 
admit  not  of  demonstration. 

The  field  of  demonstrative  reasoning, 
therefore,  is  the  various  relations  of  things 
abstract,  that  is,  of  things  which  we  con- 
ceive, without  regard  to  their  existence. 
Of  these,  as  they  ane  conceived  by  the  mind, 
and  are  nothing  but  what  they  are  conceived 
to  be,  we  may  have  a  clear  and  adequate 
comprehension.  Their  relations  and  attri- 
butes  are  necessary  and  immutable.  They 
are  the  things  to  which  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Platonists  gave  the  name  of  ideas.  I 
would  beg  leave  to  borrow  this  meaning  of 
the  word  ieU'a  from  those  ancient  philoso- 
phers, and  then  I  must  agree  with  tliem, 
that  ideas  are  the  only  objects  about  which 
we  can  reason  demonstratively.     [676] 

There  are  many  even  of  our  ideas  about 
which  we  can  carry  on  no  considerable  train 
of  reasoning.  Though  they  be  ever  so  well 
defined  and  perfectly  comprehended,  yet 
their  agreements  and  disagreements  are  few, 
and  these  are  discerned  at  once.  We  may 
go  a  step  or  two  in  forming  a  conclusion 
with  regard  to  such  objects,  but  can  go  no 
farther.  There  are  others,  about  which  we 
may,  by  a  long  train  of  demonstrative  rea- 
soning, arrive  at  conclusions  very  remote 
and  unexpected. 

The  reasonings  I  have  met  with  that  can 
be  called  strictly  demonstrative,  may,  I 
think,  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  They  are 
either  metaphysical,  or  they  are  mathe- 
matical. 

In  metaphysical  reasoning,  the  process  is 
always  short.  The  conclusion  is  but  a  step 
or  two,  seldom  more,  from  the  first  principle 
or  axiom  on  which  it  is  grounded,  and  the 
different  conclusions  depend  not  one  upon 
another. 

It  is  otherwise  in  mathematical  reason- 
ing. Here  the  field  has  no  limits.  One 
proposition  leads  on  to  another,  that  to  a 
third,  and  so  on  without  end. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  why  demonstrative 
reasoning  has  so  wide  a  field  in  mathema- 
tics, while,  in  other  abstract  subjects,  it  b 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  I  con- 
ceive this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  nature  of 
quantity,  the  object  of  mathematics. 

Every  quantity,  as  it  has  magnitude,  and 
is  divisible  into  parts  without  end,  so,  in 
f676-678] 


respect  of  its  magnitude,  it  has  a  certain 
ratio  to  every  quantity  of  the  kind.  The 
ratios  of  quantities  are  innumerable,  such 
as,  a  half,  a  third,  a  tenth,  double,  triple. 
[677]  All  the  powers  of  number  are  in- 
sufficient to  express  the  variety  of  ratios. 
For  there  are  innumerable  ratios  which 
cannot  be  perfectly  expressed  by  numbers, 
such  as,  the  ratio  of  the  side  to  the  diagonal 
of  a  square,  or  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  the  diameter.  Of  this  infinite  variety  of 
ratios,  every  one  may  be  clearly  conceived 
and  distinctly  expressed,  so  as  to  bo  in  no 
danger  of  being  mistaken  for  any  other. 

Extended  quantities,  such  as  lines,  sur- 
faces, solids,  besides  the  variety  of  relations 
they  have  in  respect  of  magnitude,  have  no 
less  variety  in  respect  of  figure ;  and  every 
mathematical  figure  may  be  accurately 
defined,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
others. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  other 
objects  of  abstract  reasoning.  Some  of 
them  have  various  degrees ;  but  these  are 
not  capable  of  measure,  nor  can  be  said  to 
have  an  assignable  ratio  to  others  of  the 
kind.  They  are  either  simple,  or  com- 
pounded of  a  few  indivisible  parts;  and 
therefore,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, can  touch  only  in  few  points.  But 
mathematical  quantities  being  made  up  of 
parts  without  number,  can  touch  in  innu- 
merable points,  and  be  compared  in  innu- 
merable different  ways. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to  mea- 
sure the  merit  of  actions  by  the  ratios  of 
the  affections  and  principles  of  action  from 
which  they  proceed.  This  may  perhaps, 
in  the  way  of  analogy,  serve  to  illustrate 
what  was  before  known ;  but  I  do  not  think 
any  truth  can  be  discovered  in  this  way. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  degrees  of  benevolence, 
self-love,  and  other  affections ;  but,  when 
we  apply  ratios  to  them,  I  apprehend  we 
have  no  distinct  meaning. 

Some  demonstrations  are  called  direct, 
others  indirect.  The  first  kind  leads  directly 
to  the  conclusion  to  be  proved.  Of  the 
indirect,  some  are  called  demonstrations  ad 
absurdum.  In  these,  the  proposition  con- 
tradictory to  that  which  is  to  be  proved  is 
demonstrated  to  be  false,  or  to  lead  to  an 
absurdity ;  whence  it  follows,  that  its  con- 
tradictory— that  is,  the  proposition  to  be 
proved — is  true.  This  inference  is  grounded 
upon  an  axiom  in  logic,  that  of  two  contra- 
dictory propositions,  if  one  be  false,  the 
other  must  be  true.*     [678] 

Another  kind  of  indirect  demonstration 
proceeds  by  enumerating  all  the  supposi- 
tions that  can  possibly  be  made  concerning 
the  proposition   to   be  proved,   and   then 


^  This  If  caUcd  the  principle  qfExdudM  Middle 
Tis.,  between  two  contradktoriet.— H 
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deniDiiHtratiag  ttiat  ^  of  tbem,  ^xcepUng 
th^t  whiGh  ia  to  b«  proved,  nrs  false ;  wheDi^L* 
it  followa,  that  the  excepted  supposidoD  ja 
tmo.  TbuH,  one  line  Ls  proved  to  be  eciiial 
to  anotberj  by  proving  first  that  itcaonot  be 
greater,  and  Ibea  that  it  camiot  be  leea  ;  for 
it  muflt  be  either  greater,  or  leas,  or  eq^ual ; 
ftikd  two  of  these  fiuppoHitiona  b^^mg  deiuou* 
stmted  to  be  foJse,  the  third  must  be  trae. 

All  these  kinda  of  demenatratioD  are  used 
in  mathematics,  &nd  perhaps  some  others* 
They  have  all  etjual  strength.  The  direct 
4eroonBCrAtton  b  preferi-ed  where  it  can  be 
Hndf  for  this  reaj^>n  only,  as  I  apprehend , 
bocausf  it  Is  the  ^horte«l  road  to  the  con* 
oluBioQ,  The  nature  of  tUe  evidence,  atid 
ita  0tr«i]|;th»  i»  the  aamQ  in  all  i  ouly  we 
ftre  i^Qducted  to  it  by  different  roads. 


CHAPTER  II* 

WHITHER  ftfORAlITV  tl«  CAP>»Li  OP 
D  EBIO  ^'»f  )l  AT10^4 

What  has  been  fiaid  of  demonstrative 

reasonitig,  may  help  us  to  judge  of  an  opt- 

uioQ  of  Mr  Locke,  advanced  m  aeveml  pliu!'io>s 

of  his  EsBay^ — to  wit,  *^Tbat  tnomhty  is 

■  otpabte  of  demoofitratiou  as  weU  jib  luathe- 

I  matica." 

In  book  III.,  chap.  11|  having  observed 

I  that  miJ&ed  modes,  especblly  tho^e  bcLoog- 

iing  to  morality,  beitig  6uch  eombiimtioiiB  of 

[ ideaa  aa  the  miad  puta  together  of  its  own 

'oioe,   the  ngDiAeation   of    their    namee 

maj  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined,  he 

ftddB^L679] 

Sect.  10.  *'  Upon  this  ground  it  b  that  I 
am  bold  to  think  that  mornlity  Is  capable  of 
dcnioivfitraiion  m  well  sm  m;ttheniatica{  since 
the  preeise  real  essence  of  the  things  moral 
word*  Ktuni  for  may  be  perfectly  known, 
and  80  the  ooDgmity  or  jnconj^ruity  of  the 
things  themeelvea  be  certainly  diucovered, 
ID  which  eonaiate  perfect  knowledge.    Nor 
]  let  any  one  object^  That  the  namea  of  anb- 
■tances  are  often  to  be  made  use  nf  in  mo- 
rality, as  welt  aa  those  of  modea,   frcfm 
which  will  ariise  obacyritj  i  for,  aa  to  sub- 
Btancea,   when  c<jneemed    in    moral   dis^ 
conraes^   their  dlvcra   nnturcs  are  not  so 
much  inqaired  into  o^^  supposed  :  v*  g*  When 
*e  say  that  man  ia  subject  to  law,  we  ni«in 
I  nothing  by  man  but  a  corporeal  rational 
I  «reature :  what  the  real  e««enoe  or  other 
^  qualities  of  that  creature  are,  in  this  case, 
IB  no  way  considered." 

Again,  in  byok  IV,,  eh,  ui.,  §  10 :— "  The 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  workman- 
■hip  we  arpj  and  the  idea  of  onreehiSj  being 
loeli  as  are  clear  in  us,  would,  I  auppoee, 
tf  duly  considered  and  pursued,  afford  such 
fbundation  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action 
is  might  place  morality  among  the  sdencea 


capable  of  demonstration.  The  relation  of 
other  modes  may  certainly  be  perceived,  i 
well  as  those  of  rmmher  and  extenabti  i  and  ' 
I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  he  cap- 
able of  demonstration,  if  due  methods  were 
thought  on  to  examine  inr  pursue  tbeir 
agreement  or  disagreement, " 

He  afterwards  i^ves,  as  instancea,  twd 
propositions,  aa  moral  propositions  of  which 
we  may  be  as  certain  as  of  any  in  mntlie* 
matica ;  and  considers  at  large  what  joxf 
havfl  given  the  advantage  to  the  ideaa  m\ 
quantity,  and  made  them  be  thought  more 
capable  of  certainty  aiiddemonstratiun.l  680] 

Again,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  S  7j  8  £— "  This,  I  think,  I  may  say, 
that,  if  other  ideas  that  are  the  real  afi  wdll 
as  nominal  essences  of  their  gereral  species 
were  pursued  m  the  way  famihar  to  mathe- 
maticians, they  would  carry  our  thoughla 
farther,  and  with  greater  evidence  and 
clearncHe,  tluui  possibly  we  are  apt  to  ima^ 
gine.  This  gave  me  the  confidence  to 
advance  that  conjecture  which  I  suggest, 
chap  iii, — vi?„,  Tliat  morality  is  ca^iabk  of 
demonstration  as  well  as  mathematics.** 

From  thrae  passages,  it  appears  that  thia 
opinion  was  not  a  tnmsient  thought,  but 
what  he  had  revolved  In  his  mind  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  He  offers  his  reasons  for 
It,  illustrates  it  by  examples,  and  eonsidera 
at  length  the  causes  that  have  led  men  to 
think  mathematics  more  capable  of  demon- 
stration than  tlie  principles  of  morals. 

Some  of  hia  learned  eorreapondeijtsj  pai^  ^ 
ticularly  hia  fneud  Mr  Molyneux,  urged  . 
and  importuned  him  to  compose  a  system  j 
Kit  morali  according  to  the  idea  he  had  ad* 
vaneed  m  his  Es»ay  |  and,  in  his  answer  tnJ 
these  iiolicitntiimFi,  he  only  pkada  other  oe^ 
cupations,  without  suggesting  any  change  < 
bis  opinion,  or  any  great  diffieutty  in  the 
execution  of  what  was  desired. 

The  reason   he  gives  for  this  opinion  ia 
ingenious ;  and  his  regard  for  virtue,  the 
highest  prerogative  of  the  human  speciesy 
made  him  fond  i^f  un  opinion  which  seemej^ 
to  be  faTourahle  U  virtue,  and  to  haTc 
just  foundation  in  reason. 

AVe  need  not,  however,  be  afraid  that  the 
interest  of  virtue  may  suffer  by  a  free  and 
candid  examination  of  this  question*  or  in- 
dcetl  nf  any  question  whatever.  For  the 
interests  of  truth  and  of  virtue  can  never 
be  found  in  opposition.  Darkness  and  error 
may  befriend  vice,  but  can  never  be  favonj^ 
able  to  vlrtueu    {mil 

Thoee  phitosophers  who  think  that  our  ^ 
detertninatlona  in  morals  are  not  real  j  lodg- 
ments— that  rfght  and  wrong  in  human  con*  \ 
duct  are  only  eertaaii  feelings  or  scnsatiotu  I 
in  the  person  who  GOfttemiilfttes  the  acllou 
— must  rejeet  Mr  Locke's  opinion  without 
examination      For,  if  the  principles  of  mo- 
rals bo  nol  a  matter  of  judgment,  hut  of 
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feeling  onl^j  tbere  can  be  no  demoDfitratkui 
of  thtim  ;  nor  can  jLcty  other  reuon  be  fprtn 
for  thorn,  bnt  that  meu  arc  fio  oanstltiited 
by  tho  Atithor  of  their  being  &»  to  oontem- 
pbte  with  plf^aanre  the  actions  we  ciJl  T]f- 
iuoue,  and  with  disguBt  tho&e  we  call  yiclous. 

It  iB  ijot,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that 
the  philOB4:ipheT>3  of  thia  c1^&&4  Bhould  Chink 
this  opinion  of  Mr  Loeke  worthy  of  ex* 
Amioation,  fiince  it  is  founded  upon  what 
thcj  think  a  false  bypothesb.  Btit  if  our 
determinations  in  morality  be  real  judg^ 
meiita)  anil^  like  all  other  jiidgmcntn^  be 
flitlior  (me  or  falae^  it  h  not  unimportant 
to  understand  upun  what  kind  of  evidence 
thoee  judgments  re«t 

The  argument  offered  by  Mr  L&dee, 
to  fihew  that  moraUty  ia  capable  of  deinon- 
Btration,  is,  ^"^  That  the  precipe  real  eaBen<se 
of  the  things  moral  wordJi  iitatid  for,  may  he 
perfectly  known^  and  so  the  coogruity  or 
ineongruity  of  the  things  thcmsi'lvefi  be 
perfectly  discovered^  in  which  conBLBta  per- 
fect knowledge,*' 

It  is  true,  tbat  the  field  of  demonstration 
m  the  various  relationfi  of  things  conceived 
abstractly,  of  which  we  may  have  perfect 
and  adequate  concept  ions.  And  Mr  Lockej 
taking  aU  the  things  which  m^ral  words 
stand  for  to  be  of  tbis  kind,  outicluded  tluit 
morality  is  as  capable  of  demouBtration  as 
mathenmtics- 

I  acknowledge  that  the  names  of  the 
virtues  and  vices,  of  right  and  obbgndon, 
of  liberty  and  property,  stand  for  things 
abstract,  which  nmy  be  accnrutely  defined, 
or,  at  least,  conceived  aa  diHiinctly  and 
adequately  as  mathematical  quanti  ties.  A  nd 
thence,  indeed,  it  followfl,  that  their  mutual 
relations  may  be  perceived  as  clearly  and 
certainly  as  mathematical  truths.     [6S2] 

Of  tbifl  Mr  Locke  gives  two  pertinent 
eicamples.  The  first--**  Where  there  m  no 
property,  there  is  no  injustice:,  i%"says  he, 
"  a  proposition  as  certain  as  any  demon- 
stration in  EucUd/* 

When  injustice  is  defined  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  property,  it  Is  as  neceesary  »  truth, 
that  there  can' be  no  mjaatice  where  tfa«re 
is  no  property,  m  that  you  eannol  take 
from  a  man  tliat  which  he  has  not^ 

The  second  example  is,  **  That  no 
go vemm  ent  allows  absolute  liberty** '  This 
is  a  truth  no  less  certain  and  neceesary. 

Such  abstract  truths  I  would  call  meta^ 
physical  rather  than  inora!#  We  give  the 
name  of  matheinatical  to  truths  that  ex- 
prew  the  rehuions  of  quantities  considered 
abetractlyi  aU  other  abstract  truths  may 
be  c^led  metaphysieal.  But  if  tho**  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Locke  are  to  be  called  moral 
truths,  1  agree  with  bini  that  there  aire 
many  such  that  are  necessarily  true,  and 
tbat  liave  all  the  evidence  thai  mathemati- 
cal truttis  eau  hav& 
[6B%  6SS] 


!t  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that,  as  was  before  obwrved,  the  relations 
of  things  abstract,  perceivable  by  as,  ex- 
cepting those  of  mathematical  quantitiei^ 
are  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  immediately 
discerned,  so  aa  not  to  require  tbat  train 
of  rea^irjiiing  wlucb  we  call  demonstration* 
Their  evidence  resembles  more  that  of 
mathematical  axioms  than  mathemallcal 
propositions. 

This  appears  in  the  two  propositions 
given  as  examples  by  Mr  Loeke^  The  first 
follows  immediately  from  Ibe  deftniiion  of 
injustice  ;  tbe  scicond  from  ibe  delinitioD  of 
government.  Their  evidence  may  more 
properly  bo  called  intuitive  than  demon^ 
strati ve.  And  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
caae,  or  nearly  the  case,  of  all  abstract 
truths  tbat  are  not  miitheniatica],  for  the 
reason  given  in  the  last  dmpier.      [(»B3l 

Tbe  propositions  which  1  think  are  pro- 
perly called  moral  I  are  those  that  affirm 
some  moral  obligation  to  be,  or  not  to  be 
incumbent  on  one  or  more  individual  per- 
sona. To  such  propodtiona,  Mr  Locked 
reasoning  does  not  apply,  beeanse  the  sub- 
jects of  the  pri^osition  are  uot  things  whose 
real  essence  may  be  perfectly  known.  They 
are  the  creatures  of  God  j  their  obligation 
results  from  the  constitution  which  God 
hath  given  tbera,  and  tbe  circumstances 
in  which  be  bath  placed  them.  That  an 
individual  hath  such  a  eonstitution,  and  ia 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  is  not  an 
abstract  and  necessary,  but  a  contingent 
truth.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  there- 
fore, not  capable  of  demonstrative  evidence, 
which  belongs  only  to  necessary  truths, 

Tbe  evidence  which  every  man  balh  of 
his  own  existence,  though  it  be  irrcsistihle, 
is  pot  demonstrative.  And  tbe  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  tbe  evidence  wbicb  evarj 
man  bath,  tbat  be  is  a  moral  agent,  and 
under  certain  moral  obligations.  In  like 
mannerj  the  evidence  we  hava  of  tbe  exiat- 
ence  of  other  men,  is  not  demonstrative; 
nor  is  tbe  evidence  wo  have  of  their  being 
endowed  with  those  faculties  which  make 
them  moral  and  accountable  agents 

If  man  had  not  the  faculty  given  him  by 
God  of  perceiving  certain  tliingfi  in  cooduel 
to  be  right,  aud  others  to  be  wrong,  and  of 
perceiving  bis  obligation  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  not  to  do  what  is  wroDg^  he  would  nut 
be  a  moral  and  accountable  being* 

If  man  be  endowed  with  such  a  faculty^ 
there  muftt  be  some  things  wbicb,  by  this 
faculty,  are  immediately  discerned  to  be 
right,  and  others  to  be  wpcmg  s  and,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  in  morals,  as  in  othcir 
sciences,  first  principles  which  do  not  d&* 
rive  their  evidence  from  any  antecedent 
pnnoiptMi,  hut  may  be  swd  to  be  intuitiTelj 
discerned. 

Moral  truths,  Iberefore^  may  b«  diTid«d 
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into  two  clah8"s — to  wit,  buc!i  an  are  Belf- 
i;vi(l<;iit  to  every  iiiaii  who-as  undcntandiog 
n->'l  moral  faculty  anr  rifK;,  and  Huch  as  are 
fl(:<liifrf*«l  by  re.tH'>ijiii;;  fnjm  tbose  that  are 
M-lfwvideiit.  If  tlie  tirst  be  not  discernefl 
without  naHDiiin^,  th<*  Ust  never  can  be  so 
by  fitiy  nMHoniiif^.     [G04] 

If  tiny  niiiii  roiild  itay,  with Hincerity,  that 
\u'  JH  i:onHr-ioiiH  of  no  obligation  to  coiisult 
liiH  own  |ir>-.  *'.nt  and  future  hajipioess ;  to 
In*  fiiithful  to  his  engugeincntH  ;  to  obey  his 
M:iK«T;  to  injure  no  man;  I  know  not 
wliJit  niiHonin^,  either  probable  or  demon- 
Hlr/itivf,  I  fould  UHo  to  convince  him  of  any 
nioRil  duly.  Ah  you  cannot  reason  in 
innthiMiialicH  with  a  man  who  denies  the 
iixioniN,  iiM  little  etin  you  rt^aMonwith  a  man 
in  moriilH  who  (h-nifH  the  Hrst  principles  of 
moruK  The  man  who  d(MiH  not,  by  the  light 
of  his  own  mind,  perceive  some  things  in 
eomhuM  to  br  ri;;ht,  and  others  to  be  wron*?, 
is  liH  inen|iab)o  of  reAMoning  about  morals 
tiH  t\  blind  man  is  about  colours.  Such  a 
man,  if  imy  sueh  miin  over  wa^,  would  l>e 
ni»  inorni  agent,  nor  capable  of  any  moral 
obligation. 

Somo  flrNt  principles  of  morals  must  be 
immrdintelv  diwerni'tl,  otherwise  wo  have 
lio  iouiulHlioii  on  whieh  others  can  rest,  or 
frtim  whieh  we  ean  reanon. 

MviTv  man  knows  ivrtniidy,  that,  what  he 
np|irovf*M  111  other  men,  he  ought  to  do  in 
liki*  eiriMiin-tanoi'M,  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
douh.il  ht'i'ontliMnuM  inothermen.  Kvery 
man  kurnxn  that  he  ought,  with  iNindour,  to 
ut«'  the  host  meant  of  knowing  bis  duty. 
To  e\rry  man  who  li.is  a  «M»nsoiiMuv,  these 
tiniu'.i  iiii>  •«i*lf  evident.  They  nrt^  innue- 
ditlr  dtel;ii.>i  iif  our  mor.d  faeulty,  whieh  is 
a  p.Ml  ol  the  huntun  eonstitutiou  :  nutl  every 
man  eouilemuH  hun*<elf.  x^  hot  her  be  will  or 
net,  whi'u  be  kni»«\ingly  aots  iNMiliai-,x  to 
them  rhi«  o\  idiMus*  ol  thene  fumiaiui'ntal 
prniiMpb'H  ol  moral-*,  and  of  othrn*  that 
(ini;hl  W  named.  ap|Mvirt«,  ther^^fere.  to  me 
lo  bo  mtutlne  r.ither  than  demon!*trativo. 

The  utiiu  \\ho  ael-*  ao«s»r\ling  to  the  die- 
l:iti'>  ol'  btit  «s«iiH,Moiitv,  nn«l  lakes  di^e  ]viius 
to  b«>  it.>bil\  iiilormtsl  i*t  bit  diilx,  o*  a  )sm-- 
t»-ei  m.io  \\\\\\  v\f{i\r\\  to  moraU.  and  o.uMitN 
««»  M.iioe.  \\bu-x<-i  m.«\  U'  the  imjvit»'0- 
lion-t  Ol  ,'M.M  .  ,•<  tut  undovNf  tndin^  Ue 
who  ku.Mxi  .,'\  .ttM-*  tsMiiiiin  u«  (ber.\.  ist 
tSMoii'u'OH  «>i  >;tidt.  and  h,U  «>«ii«lomiusl. 
l-^i'M  p.t\i-.«u'o  ;i«Mi,Mi  (h.U  (.ilN  extdenllx 
Wntni\  i.\.>  t.o  .'.  uo«MO  il  iiilot  «'l  nu«r.iX  \> 
»'\  i,i.^  HO  b»"«  d.n\  ,  ».id  t(  i\',j.\.»\"»  r.,«  i\\-» 
»o»«n,;  \,«  iNM\\  »ii^v  l,n\»  \\\\\  o  »i  '»,\    J^s'iAl 

niic.  I  »'  lok  ti  i</\s'^«(^.  «V«i  .-x,-ix  n-. ti\ 
«*t  »\'  '  •',  »ii. ?,■»■.!  r.i.i.  .;  k  :..•%»■.»,  n  I.. -.Ix  . 
4\  .\  X*  I  ■  •-  *  i\*i  -.•  *.'.  \'  .  I  "i  -MiO  »■  •..  * 
t",    .«.,.'  .    I.-    J', I.  «.  .•       I      .         .1   IN  »-.»  ■.    ..     .- 

»\.  ,-s-  Hi  %  .•   '.\  i,«  .;.  ,.•»..   ,    ,•  v,v.        ^'>^ 

I  'o*  .  ■  .  i     ..     ■      1    .,    i'  ,    .1  .     »■-.»  .  \    i'     • 
JliNN?     *  I.    ■  ■«     ■■ «  ■  '.1' \x   .  .'i.  ■:  '-,    ■  >  ,'..•••. 'ri 


Thos,  a  magistcate  knows  that  it  is  hit 
duty  to  promote  the  good  of  the  community 
which  liath  iBtrosted  him  with  authority ; 
and  to  offer  to  prove  this  to  him  by  reason* 
in;;,  would  be  to  affront  him.  But  whether 
such  a  scheme  of  conduct  in  his  office,  or 
another,  may  best  ser\'e  that  end,  he  may 
in  many  cases  be  doubtful.  I  believe,  in 
such  ca»;i,  he  can  very  rarely  have  demon- 
strative evidence,  flis  conscience  deter- 
mines the  end  he  ought  to  pursue,  and  he 
has  intuitive  evidence  tluit  his  end  is  good ; 
but  prudence  must  determine  the  means 
of  attaining  that  end ;  and  prudence  can 
very  rarely  use  demonstrative  reasoning;, 
but  must  rest  in  what  appears  most  proba- 
ble. 

I  apprehend,  that,  in  every  kind  of  duty 
we  owe  to  God  or  man,  the  case  is  similar — 
that  is,  that  the  obligation  of  the  most 
general  rules  of  duty  is  self-evident ;  tliat 
the  application  of  those  rules  to  particular 
actions  is  often  no  less  evident ;  and  that, 
when  it  is  not  evident,  but  requires  reason- 
ing, that  reiu^oning  can  very  rarely  be  of 
the  demonstrative,  but  must  be  of  the  pro- 
bable kind.  Sometimes  it  depends  upon 
the  temper,  and  talents,  and  circumstances 
of  the  man  himself;  sometimes  upon  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  others; 
sometimes  u}>on  both ;  and  these  are  things 
w  hieh  admit  not  of  demonstration.     [686J 

I'^very  man  is  bound  to  employ  the  talents 
which  (lod  hath  given  him  to  the  best  pur- 
fiosc :  but  if,  through  accidents  wliich  he 
could  not  foresee,  or  ignorance  which  was 
invincible,  they  be  less  usefully  employed 
than  tliey  might  liave  been,  this  will  not  be 
imputed  to  him  by  his  righteous  Judge. 

It  is  a  ct^mmon  and  a  just  observation, 
that  the  nuin  of  virtue  plan's  a  surer  game 
in  or\lor  to  obtain  his  end  than  the  man  of 
the  world.  It  is  not,  however,'  because  he 
rt^asinis  Itctter  concerning  the  means  of 
attaining  his  end  ;  for  the  children  of  this 
world  an*  often  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  ohildrt^n  of  light.  But  the  reason 
of  the  oly«<.«r\ation  is,  that  involuntary 
ern«rs.  ur.foix^stvu  accidents,  and  invincible 
i.cu%^rau(V.  which  affeet  deeply  all  the  con- 
xvrus  of  the  pivsent  world,  have  no  effect 
u|sMi  \irtue  or  its  reward. 

\\\  the  (Vmm.xn  txvummces  of  life,  a  man 
of  e.^toiintv.  >*V.o  hash  exeivised  his  moral 
tao;^'.\  t:«  ;,:d,:::^|;  wlial  is  right  and  what 
»*  x»TN^:;c.  M^'*  hi*  duly  wiihiHiC  reasoning, 
av  V.s»  y^x-s  the  bijchnay.  The  cases  that 
»\s;;-.;;v  r*\%s.^'i.-c  arv  few,  ctimpared  with 
tV.Nv,-  iV*:  r\v^;.;re  ro"e ;  and  a  man  may 
;,'  x.i>  ;  0 ■.',>?  *:..i  xirta^^u*  who  cannot 
<\ ■*-».'  '    A-,*,  ^^h."  k;:,«*  ;..•:  w]-.at  demon* 


r»-AA*r--c.  in  thote  thai 

^^j<««^i  lu  nu^rals.  as  in 

r.*  a  r.'vas  who  a*n  it  with 
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■a  upright  heart,  and  a  aingle  eye  to  find 
what  is  his  duty,  it  will  be  of  great  use ; 
bnt  when  it  is  u^  to  justify  what  a  man 
has  a  strong  iuclination  to  do,  it  will  only 
serve  to  deeeive  himself  and  others.  When 
a  man  can  reason,  his  passions  will  reason, 
and  they  are  the  most  cunning  sophists  we 
meet  with. 

If  the  rules  of  yirtue  were  left  to  be  dis- 
ooreted  by  demonstrative  reasoning,  or  by 
reasoning  of  any  kind,  sad  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  far  greater  part  of  men, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
power  of  reasoning.  As  virtue  is  the  busi- 
ness of  all  men,  the  first  principles  of  it  are 
written  in  their  hearts,  in  characters  so 
legible  that  no  man  can  pretend  ignorance 
of  them,  or  of  his  obligation  to  practise 
them.     [687] 

Some  knowledge  of  duty  and  of  moral 
obligation  is  necessary  to  all  men.  With- 
out it  they  could  not  be  moral  and  account- 
able creatures,  nor  capable  of  being  mem- 
bers of  civil  society.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  presumed  that  Nature  has  put  this 
knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all  men. 
Reasoning  and  demonstration  are  weapons 
which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  never 
was  able  to  wield.  The  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  to  all,  must  be  attainable  by  all. 
We  see  it  is  so  in  what  pertains  to  the 
natural  life  of  man. 

Some  knowledge  of  things  that  are  useful 
and  things  that  are  hurtful,  is  so  necessary 
to  all  men,  that  without  it  the  species  would 
soon  perish.  But  it  is  not  by  reasoning 
that  this  knowledge  is  got,  far  less  by  de- 
moiKstrative  reasoning.  It  is  by  our  senses, 
by  memory,  by  experience,  by  information  ; 
means  of  knowledge  that  are  open  to  all 
men,  and  put  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
those  who  can  reason  and  those  who  can- 
not, upon  a  level. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  expected,  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,  that  such  a  knowledge 
of  morals  as  is  necessary  to  all  men  should 
be  had  by  means  more  suited  to  the  abili- 
ties of  all  men  than  demonstrative  reason- 
ing is. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  in  fact  the  case. 
When  men's  faculties  are  ripe,  the  first 
principles  of  morals,  into  which  all  moral 
reasoning  may  be  resolved,  are  perceived 
intuitively,  and  in  a  manner  more  analogous 
to  the  perceptions  of  sense  than  to  the  con- 
clusions of  demonstrative  reasoning.    [688] 

Upon  the  whole,  I  agree  with  Air  Locke, 
that  propositions  expressing  the  congmities 
and  incongruities  of  things  abstract,  which 
moral  words  stand  for,  may  have  all  the 
evidence  of  mathematicad  truths.  But  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  things  which  moral  words 
stand  for.  It  is  common  to  abstract  pro- 
positions of  every  kind.  For  instance,  you 
cannot  take  from  a  man  what  he  has  not. 
[687-689] 


A  man  cannot  be  bound  and  perfectly  firea 
at  the  same  time.  I  think  no  man  will 
call  these  moral  truths ;  but  they  are  neces* 
saty  truths,  and  as  evident  as  any  in  mathe* 
matics.  Indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  two  which  Mr  Locke  gives  as  in- 
stances of  moral  propositions  capable  of 
demonstration.  Of  such  abstract  proposi* 
tions,  I  think  it  may  more  properly  be  said 
that  they  have  the  evidence  of  mathemati- 
cal axioms,  than  that  they  are  capable  of 
demonstration. 

There  are  propositions  of  another  kind, 
which  alone  deserve  the  name  of  moral  pro- 
positions. They  are  such  as  affirm  some- 
thing to  be  the  duty  of  persons  that  reallj 
exist.  These  are  not  abstract  propositions  { 
and,  therefore,  Mr  Locke's  reasoning  doss 
not  apply  to  them.  The  truth  of  all  such 
propositions  depends  upon  the  constitution 
and  circumstances  of  tue  persons  to  whom 
they  are  applied. 

Of  such  propositions,  there  are  some  that 
are  self-evident  to  every  man  that  has  a 
conscience;  and  these  are  the  principles 
from  which  all  moral  reasoning  must  be 
drawn.  They  may  be  called  the  axioms  of 
morals.  But  our  reasoning  from  these 
axioms  to  any  duty  that  is  not  self-evident 
can  very  rarely  be  demonstrative.  Nor  is  this 
any  detriment  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  because 
to  act  against  what  appears  most  probable 
in  a  matter  of  duty,  is  as  real  a  trespass 
against  the  firat  principles  of  morality,  as 
to  act  aeainst  demonstration ;  and,  beorase 
he  who  has  but  one  talent  in  reasoning,  and 
makes  the  proper  use  of  it,  shall  ha  ac- 
cepted, as  well  as  he  to  whom  God  has 
given  ten.     [(i89] 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  PROBABLE  REASONING. 

Thb  field  of  demonstration,  as  has  been 
observed,  is  necessary  truth :  the  field  of 
probable  reasoning  is  contingent  truth — not 
what  necessarily  must  be  at  all  times,  but 
what  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be. 

No  contingent  truth  is  capable  of  strict 
demonstration;  but  necessary  truths  may 
sometimes  have  probable  evidence. 

Dr  Wallis  discovered  many  important 
mathematical  truths,  by  that  kind  of  induc- 
tion which  draws  a  general  conclusion  from 
particular  premises.  This  is  not  strict  de- 
monstration, but,  in  some  cases,  gives  as 
full  conviction  as  demonstration  itself ;  and 
a  man  may  be  certain,  that  a  truth  is  de- 
monstrable before  it  ever  has  been  demon- 
strated. In  other  cases,  a  mathematical 
proposition  may  have  such  probable  evi- 
dence from  induction  or  analog  as  en- 
courages the  mathematician  to  mvestigata 
Si 
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tim<tbaroiay|iaye  a  foree  that  k  irresistible^ 
§»  that  to  doHre  more  erideaee  would  be 


Would  may  maa  seek  new  argo- 
i  to  prove  thai  there  were  suefa  persoos 
•s  King  Charles  L  or  OUrer  CromweU? 

fkieh  erideoee  oiaj be  eompared  to arope 
aadfS  up  of  maoj  almder  61aaients  twisted 
t«ip8ther«  The  rope  has  strength  more 
thaa  sttflieiant  to  bttir  the  stress  laid  upoo 
it,  though  no  ooe  of  the  filaments  of  which 
it  k  eompoaed  would  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

It  k  a  common  obsenratioo,  that  it  k 
ttnreasonable  to  require  demonstration  for 
things  wbieh  do  not  admit  of  it  It  k  no 
less  unreasonable  to  require  reasoning  of 
an/  kind  for  things  which  are  known  with- 
out  reasoning.  All  reasoning  must  be 
groonded  upon  truths  which  are  known 
without  reasoning.  In  erery  branch  of  real 
fcaowledge  there  most  be  first  principles 
whose  truth  k  known  intuitively,  without 
resftoning,  either  probable  or  demonstrative. 
They  are  not  grounded  on  reasoning,  but 
all  reasoning  k  grounded  on  them.  It  has 
been  shewn,  that  there  are  first  principles 
of  neesssary  truths,  and  first  principles  of 
•onttngent  truths.  Demonstrative  reason- 
ing k  grounded  upon  the  former,  and  pro- 
bM»k  reasoning  upon  the  latter. 

That  we  maj  not  be  embarrassed  by  the 
ambiguity  of  words,  it  k  proper  to  observe, 
that  there  k  a  popular  meanmg  of  probahle 
mtUtnetj  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  philosoplucal  meaning,  above  ex- 
plained.    [601] 

In  common  language,  probable  evidence 
k  Mnsidered  as  an  inferior  degree  of  evi- 


Tfaat  there  k  anc^  a  city  aa  Bot,  lam 
aa  eettaia  aa  of  aa  j  prapodtioa  ia  Enelid  ; 
but  the  evideoee  k  not  deaamstiaiiTe,  but 
«f  that  kind  which  phiksophess  caO  pro- 
baUe.  Yet,  iaeoBBKiakagaaee,  it  would 
Bound  oddlv  to  sav,  it  k  probable  there  k 
SDch  a  city  as  Rtane,  beeaose  it  woold 
impi J  soiae  degree  of  doobt  or  aneeftaintyl 

Taking  probhble  evideoee,  therefore,  in 
die  philosophical  aenae,  as  it  k  opposed  to 
demoostratave,  it  may  have  anj  degmee  of 
evideoee,  from  the  least  to  the  gnalcsL 

I  think,  in  most  eaaea,  we  measore  the 
degrees  of  evidence  b j  the  effect  they  have 
upon  a  sound  understanding,  wi»en  eom- 
prehended  dearljr  and  witboot  pRJodioe. 
Every  degree  of  evidence  perceived  by  the 
mind,  produces  a  proportioned  degree  of 
assent  or  belief  llie  judgment  may  be  in 
perfect  suspense  between  two  oontiadietoiy 
opinions,  when  there  k  no  evidenee  lor 
either,  or  equal  evidence  for  both.  The 
least  prepondersncy  on  one  side  inclines  the 
judgment  in  proportion.  Belief  k  mixed 
with  doubt,  more  or  leas,  until  we  oome 
to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence^  when 
all  doubt  vanishes,  and  the  belief  k  firm 
and  immovable.  Thk  degree  of  evidence, 
the  highest  the^  human  fiiculties  can  attain, 
we  call  certainty.     [G92] 

Probable  evidence  not  only  difTers  in  kind 
from  demonstraUive,  but  k  itself  of  dilTerent 
kinds.  The  chief  <^  these  I  shall  mention, 
without  pretending  to  make  a  complete 
enumeration. 

The  first  kind  k  that  of  human  testimony, 
upon  which  the  greatest  part  of  human 
knowledge  k  built. 

The  &ith  of  history  depends  upon  it,  aa 
well  as  the  judgment  of  solemn  tribunals, 
with  regard  to  men*8  acquired  rights,  and 
with  regard  to  their  giult  or  innocence, 
when  tl^ey  are  charged  with  crimes.  A 
great  part  of  the  business  of  the  judge,  of 
counsel  at  the  bar,  of  the  historian,  the 
critic,  and  the  antiquarian,  k  to  canvass 
and  weigh  thk  kind  of  evidence ;  and  no 
man  can  act  with  common  prudence  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  who  has  not 
some  competent  judgment  of  it. 

The  belief  we  give  to  testimony,  in  many 

cases,  k  not  solely  groonded  upon  the  vera- 

[690-698] 
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dty  of  the  testifier.  In  a  ringie  testimony, 
we  consider  the  motives  a  man  might  have 
to  fiUsify.  If  there  he  no  appearance  of 
any  such  motive,  mudi  more  if  there  be 
motives  on  the  other  side,  his  testimony  has 
weight  independent  of  his  moral  character. 
If  the  testimony  be  circumstantial,  we  con- 
sider how  fiur  tiie  circumstances  agree  to- 
gether, and  with  things  that  are  known. 
It  is  80  very  difficult  to  fitbricate  a  story 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  a  judicious 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  that  it 
acquires  evidence  by  being  able  to  bear 
such  a  triaL  There  is  an  art  in  detecting 
false  evidence  in  judicial  proceedings,  w^ 
known  to  able  judges  and  barristers;  so 
that  I  believe  few  false  witnesses  leave  the 
bar  without  suspicion  of  their  guih. 

When  there  is  an  agreement  of  many 
witnesses,  in  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, without  the  possibility  of  a  previous 
concert,  the  evidence  may  be  equal  to  that 
of  demonstration.     [693] 

A  second  kind  of  probable  evidence,  is 
the  authority  of  those  who  are  good  judges 
of  the  point  in  question.  The  supreme 
court  of  judicature  of  the  British  nation,  is 
often  determined  by  the  opinion  of  lawyers 
in  a  point  of  law,  of  physicians  in  a  point  of 
medicine,  and  of  other  artists,  in  what  re- 
lates to  their  several  professions.  And,  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  we  frequently 
rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  in  points 
of  which  we  are  not  proper  judges  our- 
selves. 

A  third  kind  of  probable  evidence,  is  that 
by  which  we  recognise  the  identity  of  things 
and  persons  of  our  acquaintance.  That  two 
swords,  two  horses,  or  two  persons,  may  be 
so  perfectly  alike  as  not  to  be  distinguish- 
able by  those  to  whom  they  are  best  known, 
cannot  be  shewn  to  be  impossible.  But  we 
learn  either  from  nature,  or  from  experience, 
that  it  never  happens ;  or  so  very  rarely, 
that  a  person  or  thing,  well  known  to  us,  is 
immediately  recognised  without  any  duubt, 
when  we  perceive  the  marks  or  signs  by 
which  we  were  in  use  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  individuals  of  the  kind. 

This  evidence  we  rely  upon  in  the  most 
important  affairs  of  life ;  and,  by  this  evi- 
dence, the  identity,  both  of  things  and  of 
persons,  is  determined  in  courts  of  judica- 
ture. 

A  fourth  kind  of  probable  evidence,  is 
that  which  we  have  of  men*s  future  actions 
and  conduct,  from  the  general  principles  of 
action  in  man,  or  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
individuals. 

Notwithstanding  the  folly  and  vice  that 
are  to  be  found  among  men,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  prudence  and  probity  which  we 
rely  upon  in  every  man  that  is  not  insane. 
If  it  were  not  so,  no  man  would  be  safe  in 
the  company  of  another,  and  there  could  be 
[693-696] 


DO  society  among  mankind.  If  dm 
as  much  disposed  to  hurt  as  to  do  good,  to 
lie  as  to  speak  truth,  they  could  not  live  to- 
gether; they  would  keep  at  as  great  dis- 
tance f^m  one  anotlier  as  possible,  and  tlM 
race  would  soon  perish.     [694] 

We  expect  that  men  will  take  some  can 
of  themselves,  of  their  family,  friends,  and 
reputation ;  that  they  will  not  injure  others 
without  some  temptation ;  that  they  will 
have  some  gratitude  for  good  oiBoes,  and 
some  resentment  of  injuries. 

Such  maxims  with  regard  to  human  con- 
duct, are  the  foundation  of  all  political  rea- 
soning, and  of  common  prudence  in  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Hardly  can  a  man  form  anv 
project  in  public  or  in  private  life,  whi<m 
does  not  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  other 
men,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  which  does  not 
go  upon  the  supposition  that  men  will  act 
such  a  part  in  such  drcumstanoes.  This 
evidence  may  be  probable  in  a  very  high 
degree;  but  can  never  be  demonstrativei 
The  best  concerted  project  may  fail,  and 
wise  counsels  may  be  frustrated,  because 
some  individual  acted  a  part  which  it  would 
have  been  against  all  reason  to  expect. 

Another  kind  of  probable  evidence,  the 
counterpart  of  the  last,  is  that  by  which  we 
collect  men's  characters  and  designs  firom 
their  actions,  speech,  and  other  external 
signsi 

We  see  not  men's  hearta,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  actuated  ;  but 
there  are  external  signs  of  their  principles 
and  dispositions,  which,  though  not  certain, 
may  sometimee  be  more  trusted  than  their 
professions;  and  it  is  from  external  signs 
that  we  must  draw  all  the  knowledge  we 
can  attain  of  men*s  characters. 

The  next  kind  of  probable  evidence  I 
mention,  is  that  which  mathematicians  call 
the  probability  of  chances. 

We  attribute  some  events  to  chance,  be 
cause  we  know  only  the  remote  cause  which 
must  produce  some  one  event  of  a  num- 
ber; but  know  not  the  more  immediate 
cause  which  determines  a  particular  event 
of  that  number  in  preference  to  the  others. 


I  think  all  the  chancesabout  which  we  rea- 
son in  mathematics  are  of  this  kind.  Thus, 
in  throwing  a  just  die  upon  a  table,  we  say 
it  is  an  equal  chance  which  of  the  six  sides 
shall  be  turned  up ;  because  neither  the 
person  who  throws,  nor  the  bystanders, 
know  the  precise  measure  of  force  and  di- 
rection necessary  to  turn  up  any  one  side 
rather  than  another.  There  are  here,  there- 
fore six  events,  one  of  which  mustlmppen ; 
and  as  all  are  supposed  to  have  equal  pro- 
bability, the  probability  of  any  one  side 
being  turned  up,  the  ace,  for  instance,  is  as 
one  to  the  remaining  number,  five. 

The  probability  of  turning  up  two  aces 
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with  t#o  dleeU  >A  one  to  tbuty-five ;  becftiue 
bere  there  Are  thtHv-Btx  t^veats,  eaoh  of 
which  hsm  equal  prol>ability. 

Upon  8ucU  principtea  as  tliefie,  tlie  doe- 
trine  of  chances  hn»  furmfthed  a  field  of  de* 
nionatrative  resasoning  of  ereat  exteiitj^  al- 
though the  oveitt^  atwut  which  this  reason- 
ing la  employed  be  not  necesraary^  but  con* 
tingent,  and  be  not  certain,  hut  prubablcL 

This  may  aeem  to  eontracliet  a  jiririciple 
before  advanced,  that  contingent  trulhs  are 
not  capable  of  deniouBtration ;  but  it  docs 
not :  for,  in  the  mathcEnatical  rcaaoninga 
about  chance,  the  conclujaion  demonstrated, 
Lfl  not,  that  fluch  an  event  FihaJ^  happen,  but 
thut  the  probabihty  of  its  liappening  bears 
■ueh  n  ratio  to  the  pro^jability  of  it^  facing  i 
and  this  couw'luaion  is  necessary  upoit  lUe 
■uppofiitionfl  on  Y^bieh  it  is  grounded. 

The  Last  kind  of  probable  evidence  I  shall 
mention,  la  that  by  whieli  the  known  lawa 
of  Nature  have  beeo  dificovcred,  aud  the 
^ffbcts  which  iiavo  been  produced  by  them 
In  former  ages,  or  wbieh  may  be  expected 
in  time  to  come^ 

The  lawa  of  Nature  are  the  ryle^  by  which 
the  Supreme  Being  governs  the  worUl'  We 
deduce  them  only  from  facts  that  fall  within 
our  own  observation,  or  are  properly  atteMed 
hy  those  who  have  observed  then).     [G96] 

The  knowledge  of  souie  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is  necetuiiiry  to  all  men  in  the  con- 
duct of  hfe,  ThefiC  are  soon  discovered 
evi^U  by  Bavages.  They  know  that  tire 
burns,  that  water  drowns,  ttui.t  bodies  gra- 
vitate towards  the  earths  They  know  that 
day  aud  night,  summer  apd  winter,  regu- 
larly suceoed  each  other.  As  for  back  as 
their  experience  and  iufonnatian  reach, 
they  know  that  these  have  Iiappencd  regu- 
larly ;  and,  upon  this  grooDd,  they  ore  led, 
by  the  eonatitution  of  human  nature,  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  Iwijipea  b  iune  to  come, 
in  like  circumstances. 

The  knowledge  which  the  philosopher 
.  attains  of  the  laws  ef  Nature  differs  from 
that  of  tfae  vmlfar,  not  in  the  first  priuelplea 
on  which  it  is  grounded,  but  in  its  extent 
and  accuracy.  He  coHects  with  core  the 
phisnomena  that  lead  to  the  aame  conclu- 
■iou,  and  compares  thetn  with  thofic  that 
seem  to  conln^dict  or  to  hmil  it.  He  ob- 
eervefi  t!ie  cm^uuiAlartcea  en  which  every 
phiet^omenon  depend*!,  and  dltftiuguiulies 
thi^m  carefully  from  thocietliat  are  accident- 
ally conjoined  with  H.  He  puta  natutial 
^bodies  in  varioua  siiuations,  and  applies 
them  to  one  another  m  various  ways,  on 
purpose  to  observe  the  effect ;  and  thus  ac- 
qgirea  from  his  eemset)  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  couree  of  Nature  in  a  short 
time,  than  could  be  eollecied  by  casual  oh- 
■ervatinn  in  many  ages. 

But  what  is  the  result  of  his  laborious 
Ktearches  P     It  is,  that,  as  far  aa  he  has 


been  able  to  observe,  auoh  things  bavo 
always  happened  insueh  clrcunuitauces^and 
such  hodiea  have  alwaya  been  found  to  have 
such  properties-  The*e  are  nmttezH  of  factj 
attested  by  sense,  memory,  and  testimony, 
just  as  the  few  facta  which  the  vulgar  know 
are  attested  to  them. 

And  what  conclusions  does  the  philoso* 
phar  draw  from  the  facts  he  has  ei  dice  ted  ? 
They  arfti  that  like  events  have  happened 
in  former  times  in  like  circumHtaoccs,  and 
will  happen  iu  time  to  come  ;  and  theiM?  con- 
cluaious  are  built  on  the  very  Eiame  ground 
on  which  the  simple  rustic  concludes  tljat 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.     [697] 

Facts  reduceij  to  general  ruleu^  aud  tho 
conBcquences  of  those  general  ruleu,  are  all 
tlmt  we  really  know  of  the  material  world. 
And  the  evidence  that  sueh  general  rules 
have  uo  eKceptiotu^  as  well  as  die  evideuoe 
that  they  will  be  the  saiue  in  time  to  come 
aa  they  nave  been  in  time  paiSt,  can  never 
be  demon  fit  rati  ve«  It  is  only  that  species 
of  evidcncii^wbieh  philo^ophera  call  prolmhle* 
General  rules  iimy  have  exce])tionsor  limit* 
ations  which  no  man  ever  liad  occasion  to 
observe*  llie  laws  of  nature  may  be  changed 
by  him  who  established  them.  But  we  are 
led  by  otir  constitution  to  rely  upon  ttjeir 
continuance  wUb  as  little  doubt  as  if  it 
deinouatrabie. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  tnode  a  completa 
enmnemtion  of  all  the  kinds  of  probable 
evideuoe  i  but  those  I  liave  mentioned  ore 
sufficient  to  shnr^  (bat  the  far  greatest  (lart, 
and  the  most  iatonating  port  of  our  know^ 
ledge,  must  rest  upon  evidence  of  thie  kind  ; 
and  tliat  many  iliujgs  are  certain  for  which 
we  have  only  that  kind  of  evidence  which 
philosophers  call  probable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  mh  Hciri^s  scErTictsM  with  Rid  aud  i« 

In  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature," 
book  I.  part  iv.  ^1,  the  author  undertakes 
to  prove  two  points  s^^/'ir^/,  That  all  that 
is  caUed  hinnan  knowledge  (meaning  de- 
monstrative knowledge)  is  only  probability  *  \ 
and,  $itc&mflffj  That  thiit  probability,  when 
duly  exainiped,  evanishes  by  degrees,  aud 
leaves  at  lost  no  evidence  at  all  ;  bo  that, 
in  the  issue,  there  is  no  ground  to  believe 
any  one  proposition  rather  than  its  contrary  $ 
aud  "  all  thojsearo  ccrtabdy  fools  who  reaaon 
or  believe  anything.**     [C98] 

According  to  this  account,  reason,  that 
boasted  prerogative  of  man,  and  the  light  of  t 
his  mind,  is  an  iffnis  fatuuMj  which  misleads  ^ 
the  wandering  traveUert  and  leaves  him  at 
kst  in  absolute  darkness. 

How 'unhappy  b  the  condition  of  man^ 


Ijeir 
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bom  under  a  neoeasity  of  believing  oontra- 
dictioDB,  and  of  trusting  to  a  guide  who  con- 
fesses herself  to  be  a  false  one  ! 

It  is  some  comfort,  that  this  doctrine  can 
nerer  be  seriously  adopted  by  any  man  in 
his  senses.  And  after  this  author  had 
shewn  that  "  all  the  rules  of  logic  require  a 
total  extinction  of  all  belief  and  evidence,** 
he  himself,  and  all  men  that  are  not  insane, 
must  have  believed  many  things,  and  yielded 
assent  to  the  evidence  whicm  he  had  ex- 
tinguished. 

This,  indeed,  he  is  so  candid  as  to  acknow- 
ledge. *'  He  finds  himself  absolutely  and 
necessarily  determined,  to  live  and  talk  and 
act  like  other  people  in  the  conmson  affairs 
of  life.  And  since  reason  is  incapable  of 
dispelling  these  clouds,  most  fortunately  it 
happens,  that  nature  herself  suffices  to  that 
purpose,  and  cures  him  of  this  philosophical 
melancholy  and  delirium.**     See  §  7* 

This  was  surely  a  very  kind  and  friendly 
interposition  of  nature;  for  the  effects  of 
this  philosophical  delirium,  if  carried  into 
life,  must  have  been  very  melancholy. 

But  what  pity  is  it,  that  nature,  (what- 
ever is  meant  by  that  personage,)  so  land 
in  curing  this  delirium,  should  be  so  cruel 
as  to  cause  it.  Doth  the  same  fountain 
send  forth  sweet  waters  and  bitter  ?  Is  it 
not  more  probable,  tliat,  if  the  cure  was  the 
work  of  nature,  the  disease  came  from 
another  hand,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
philosopher  ?     [G99] 

To  pretend  to  prove  by  reasoning  that 
there  is  no  force  in  reason,  does  indeed  look 
like  a  philosophical  delirium.  It  is  like  a 
man's  pretending  to  see  clearly,  that  he 
himself  and  all  other  men  are  blind. 

A  common  symptom  of  delirium  is,  to 
think  tliat  all  other  men  are  fools  or  inad. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  of  our 
author,  who  concluded,  '^  That  all  those  are 
certainly  fools  who  reason  or  believe  any- 
thing." 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  delirium, 
it  must  be  granted  that,  if  it  was  real  and 
not  feigned,  it  was  not  to  be  cured  by  rea- 
soning ;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  attempt  to  convince  a  man  by  reasoning 
who  disowns  the  authority  of  reason.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  fortunate  that  Nature 
found  other  means  of  curing  it. 

It  may,  however,  not  be  improper  to 
inquire,  whether,  as  the  author  thinks,  it 
was  produced  by  a  just  application  of  the 
rules  of  logic,  or,  as  others  may  be  apt  to 
think,  by  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of 
them. 

Firsty  Because  we  are  fallible,  the  author 
infers  that  all  knowledge  degenerates  into 
probability. 

That  man,  and  probably  every  created 
being,  is  fallible ;  and  that  a  fallible  being 
cannot  have  that  perfect  comprehension 
r699-7011 


and  assurance  of  truth  which  an  infidlible 
being  has~I  think  ought  to  be  granted.-  It 
becomes  a  fallible  being  to  be  modest,  open 
to  new  .light,  and  sensible  that,  by  some 
false  bias,  or  by  rash  judging,  he  may  be 
misled.  If  thb  be  called  a  degree  of  scep- 
ticism, I  cannot  help  approving  of  it,  being 
persuaded  that  the  man  who  makes  the  best 
use  he  can  of  the  fiumlties  which  God  has 
given  him,  without  thinking  them  more  per- 
fect than  they  really  are,  mav  have  all  the 
belief  that  is  necessary  in  we  conduct  of 
life,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  accept- 
ance with  his  Maker.     [700] 

It  is  granted,  then,  that  human  judg- 
ments ought  always  to  be  formed  wiUi  an 
humble  sense  of  our  fallibility  in  judging. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  by  the 
rules  of  logic  from  our  being  fallible.  And 
if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  our  know- 
ledge degenerating  into  probability,  I  know 
no  person  of  a  different  opinion. 

But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  author 
here  uses  the  word  probability  in  a  sense 
for  which  I  know  no  authority  but  his  own. 
Philosophers  understand  probability  as  op- 
posed to  demonstration;  the  vulgar  as 
opposed  to  certainty ;  but  thb  author  un- 
derstands it  as  opposed  to  iiiiallibility,  which 
no  man  claims. 

One  who  believes  himself  to  be  fallible 
may  still  hold  it  to  be  certain  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  that  two  contradictory 
propositions  cannot  both  be  true.  He  may 
believe  some  things  to  be  probable  only, 
and  other  things  to  be  demonstrable,  with- 
out making  any  pretence  to  infallibility. 

If  we  use  words  in  their  proper  meaning, 
it  is  impossible  that  demonstration  should 
degenerate  into  probability  from  the  imper- 
fection of  our  faculties.  Our  judgment  can- 
not change  the  nature  of  the  things  about 
which  we  judge.  What  is  really  demon- 
stration, will  still  be  so,  whatever  judgment 
we  form  concerning  it  It  may,  likewise, 
be  observed,  that,  when  we  mistake  that  foi 
demonstration  which  really  is  not,  the  con- 
sequence of  this  mistake  is,  not  that  de- 
monstration degenerates  into  probability, 
but  that  what  we  took  to  be  demonstration 
is  no  proof  at  all ;  for  one  false  step  in  .a 
demonstration  destroys  the  whole,  but  can- 
not turn  it  into  another  kind  of  proot 
[701] 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  this  first  conclu- 
sion of  our  author.  That  the  fallibility  of 
human  judgment  turns  all  knowledge  into 
probability,  if  understood  literally,  is  absurd ; 
but,  if  it  be  only  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
means  no  more  but  that,  in  all  our  judg- 
ments, we  ought  to  be  sensible  of  our  falli- 
bility, and  ought  to  hold  our  opinions  with 
that  modesty  that  becomes  fallible  crea- 
tures—which I  take  to  be  what  the  author 
meant^this,  I  think,  nobody  denies,  nor 
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hmt  wIms  we  mpffy  them,  oar  fdlible  aad 
— wrttii  farahaHi  an  rcry  apC  to  depMt 
from  tJbem,  aad  £dl  into  error.** 

H«  ktti  foqgot,  Mudij,  tint  tke  nles  cf 
fciuo—fi  ■tire  wnrnttn  are  diseorered  bf 
our  UkUe  and  meertain  laeahiea,  and 
have  M>  astfaoritj  bat  that  of  knmaii  jndg- 
meat.  If  tbey  be  tnfidllUe,  aome  himuui 
jadfpaeBU  are  iafiidlible ;  aad  there  are  man  J 
m  ▼afiooa  braacfaea  ef  homaa  kaowM^ 
wfaieh  have  aa  i^ood  a  claim  to  in&llibilhj 
m  the  rales  ef  the  dcmonatratiYe  aeieneea. 

We  have  reaaoo  here  to  find  fiudt  with 
oar  aothor  for  not  being  eeeptieal  efxmghy 
aa  veU  aa  for  a  mictake  in  reaaooing,  when 
he  daiflw  infJli^iiiity  to  eertain  deonons  of 
the  homaa  iaenltiea,  in  order  to  prore  that 
aU  their  deeiMoiM  are  falUble. 

The  teeond  point  wfaidi  he  attempta  to 
prove  ia.  That  thia  probabilitj,  when  doly 
examined,  aoflers  a  oontinoad  diminntina, 
and  at  laat  a  total  extinction. 

The  obrkNM  oonaeqoenee  of  thia  ia,  that 
i»»  fidlible  being  can  have  good  reaaon  to 
believe  anything  at  all ;  bat  let  ns  hear  the 
proot     [702] 

•*  In  ererjr  jitdgraent,  we  oog^  to  cor- 
net the  iirat  judgment  derired  from  the 
natora  of  the  objeet,  bjr  another  jndgment 
derired  from  the  natare  of  the  understand- 
ing, Beeide  the  original  uncertainty  inher- 
ent in  the  subject,  there  arises  another, 
derived  from  the  weakneas  of  the  faculty 
which  judges.  Having  adjusted  these  two 
uncertainties  together,  we  are  obliged,  by 
oor  rsasoOf  to  add  a  new  uncertainty,  de- 
rived frr>m  the  possibility  of  error  in  the 
estimation  we  make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of  oor  Caeultiea.  This  is  a  doubt  of  which, 
if  we  would  closely  pursue  otur  reasoning, 
we  <9mnot  avoid  giving  a  decision.  But 
thia  decision,  thoiigfa  it  should  be  favour- 
al>ie  to  our  preceding  judgment,  being 
founded  only  on  probability,  must  weaken 
still  farther  our  first  eridenoe.  The  third 
uncertainty  must,  in  like  manner  be  criti- 
cised by  a  fourth,  and  so  on  without  end. 

"  Now,  as  every  one  of  these  uncertainties 
takes  away  a  part  of  the  original  evidence, 
it  must  at  IsAt  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Let 
our  first  belief  be  ever  s*)  strong,  it  must  in- 
fallillv  perish,  by  passing  through  so  many 
exanuaations,  ela^  of  which  carries  off 
■ooMwhal  of  its  force  and  vigour.    No  finite 
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a  total  extaactMB  of  beiiefaad  evklenees.** 

This  is  the  antbor's  Achillean  aigument 
against  the  evidence  of  reaaoo,  from  ndiiefa 
he  eoocindes,  that  a  man  who  woold  govern 
hia  behef  by  reason  most  beheve  nothing  at 
afl,  and  that  briief  is  an  act,  net  of  the  co- 
gitative, bat  of  the  Menaitiye  part  of  9ur 
«^tam     [703] 

If  there  be  any  soeh  thing  aa  motion, 
(mid  an  ancaeot  Sceptic,*)  the  swift-footad 
Achilles  could  never  overtake  an  old  man 
m  a  jooraey.  For,  sappooe  the  old  man  to 
set  oat  a  thousand  paces  before  Achilles, 
and  that,  while  Achilles  has  travelled  the 
thoasand  paces,  the  old  man  has  gone  live 
hundred ;  when  Achilles  has  gone  the  five 
hundred,  the  old  man  has  gone  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  and  when  Achilles  has 
gone  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  old 
man  is  still  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
before  him.  Repeat  these  estimations  in 
inJSnitvtm,  and  you  will  still  find  the  old  man 
foremost;  therefore  Adiilles  can  never 
overtake  him;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
soch  thing  as  motion. 

The  reasoning  of  the  modem  Sceptic 
against  reason  is  equally  ingeniooa,  and 
equally  convincing.  Indieed,  they  have  a 
great  similarity. 

If  we  trace  the  journey  of  Achilles  two 
thousand  paces,  we  shall  find  the  very 
point  where  the  old  man  is  overtaken.  Bot 
this  short  journey,  by  dividing  it  into  an 
infinite  number  <A  stages,  with  correspond- 
ing estimations,  is  made  to  appear  infinite. 
In  like  manner,  oor  author,  subjecting 
erery  judgment  to  an  infinite  number  of 
successive  probable  estimations,  reduces 
the  evidence  to  nothing. 

To  return  then  to  the  argument  of  the 
modem  Sceptic  I  examine  the  proof  of  a 
theorem  of  Euclid.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
strict  demonstration.  But  I  may  have 
overiooked  some  &llacy;  therefore  I  ex- 
amine it  again  and  again,  but  can  find  no 
flaw  in  it.  I  find  all  that  have  examined 
it  agree  with  me.  I  have  now  that  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  I  and 
all  men  call  demonstration,  and  that  belief 
of  it  which  we  call  ceruinty.     [704] 

Here  my  sceptical  friend  interposes,  and 
assures  me,  that  the  rules  of  logic  reduce 

*  Zenri  Eleates.  He  b  improperly  called,  timpih 
eUtr,    Setptie.^tL 
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this  demonstntion  to  no  evidenoe  at  wXL 
I  am  willing  to  hear  what  step  in  it  he  thinks 
fallaeions,  and  whv.  He  inakes  no  objec- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  demonstration,  but 
pleads  my  fallibility  in  judging.  I  hare 
made  the  proper  allowance  for  this  already, 
by  being  open  to  conTiction.  But,  says  he, 
there  are  two  uncertainties,  thefirst  inherent 
in  the  subject,  which  I  have  already  shewn 
to  have  only  probable  evidence  ;  the  second 
arising  from  the  weakness  of  the^fitcuHy 
that  j  udges.  I  answer,  it  is  the  weakness  of 
the  facu%  only  that  reduces  this  demonstra- 
tion to  what  you  call  probability.  You 
must  not  therefore  make  it  a  second  uncer- 
tainty; for  it  is  the  same  with  the  first 
To  take  credit  twice  in  an  account  for 
the  same  article  is  not  agreeable  U>  the 
rules  of  logic  Hitherto,  therefore,  there 
is  but  one  uncertainty — to  wit,  my  fiUlibility 
in  judging. 

But,  says  my  friend,  you  are  obliged  by 
reason  to  add  a  new  uncertainty,  derived 
from  the  possibility  of  error  in  we  estima- 
tion you  make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of 
your  faculties.     I  answer — 

This  estimation  is  ambiguously  ex- 
pressed ;  it  may  ^ther  mean  an  estimation 
of  my  liableness  to  err  by  the  misapplica- 
tion and  abuse  of  my  faculties ;  or  it  may 
mean  an  estimation  of  my  liableness  to  err 
by  conceiving  my  faculties  to  be  true  and 
faithful,  while  they  may  be  false  and  falla- 
cious in  themselves,  even  when  applied  in 
the  best  manner.  I  shall  consider  this 
estimation  in  each  of  these  senses. 

If  the  first  be  the  estimation  meant,  it  is 
true  that  reason  directs  us,  as  fallible  crea- 
tures, to  carry  along  with  us,  in  all  our 
judgments,  a  sense  of  our  fallibility.  It  is 
true  also,  that  we  are  in  greater  danger  of 
erring  in  some  cases,  and  less  in  others ; 
and  that  this  danger  of  erring  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  admit 
of  an  estimation,  which  we  ought  likewise 
to  carry  along  with  us  in  every  judgment 
we  form.     [705] 

When  a  demonstration  is  short  and  plain ; 
when  the  point  to  be  proved  does  not 
touch  our  interest  or  our  passions ;  when 
the  faculty  of  judging,  in  such  cases,  has 
acquired  strength  by  much  exercise — there  is 
less  danger  of  erring ;  when  the  contrary 
circumstances  take  place,  there  is  more. 

In  the  present  case,  every  circumstance 
is  favourable  to  the  judgment  I  have  formed. 
There  cannot  be  less  danger  of  erring  in 
any  case,  excepting,  perhaps,  when  I  judge 
of  a  self-evident  axiom. 
^  The  Sceptic  farther  urges,  that  this  deci- 
sion, though  favourable  to  my  first  judg' 


ment,  being  founded  only  on  probability, 
of  that  judg- 
ment 


must  still  weaken  the  evidence  of 


Here  I  cannot  help  being  of  a  quite  con- 
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trary  opinion ;  nor  ean  I  imagine  how  an 
ingenious  author  could  impoee  upon  himself 
80  grossly ;  for  snrelv  he  did  not  intend  to 
impose  upon  his  readerk 

After  repeated  examination  of  a  propo- 
sition of  Eudid,  I  judge  it  to  be  strictly 
demonstrated ;  this  is  my  first  judgmenC 
But,  as  I  am  liable  to  err  from  varkms 
causes,  I  consider  how  far  I  may  have  been 
misled  by  anv  of  these  causes  m  this  judg- 
ment. My  decision  upon  this  second  point 
is  fiiTourable  to  my  first  judgment,  and 
therefore,  as  I  apprehend,  must  strengthen 
it.  To  say  that  thia  decision,  because  it  Sb 
only  probable,  must  weaken  the  first  evi- 
dence, seems  to  me  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
logic,  and  to  common  sense. 

The  first  judgment  may  be  compared  to 
the  testimony  of  a  credible  witness ;  the 
second,  after  a  scrutiny  into  the  character 
of  the  witness,  wipes  off  every  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  it,  and  thei^efore  surely 
must  confirm  and  not  weaken  his  testi- 
mony.    [706] 

But  let  us  suppose,  that,  in  another  case, 
I  examine  my  first  judgment  upon  some 
point,  and  find  that  it  was  attended  with 
unfikvourable  circumstances,  what,  in  rea- 
son, and  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
ought  to  be  the  effSct  of  this  discovery  ? 

The  effect  surely  will  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  to  make  me  less  confident  in  my  first 
judgment,  until  I  examine  the  pomt  anew 
m  more  favourable  circumstances.  If  it 
be  a  matter  of  importance,  I  return  to 
weigh  the  evidence  of  my  first  judgment. 
If  it  was  precipitate  before,  it  must  now  be 
deliberate  in  every  point  If,  at  first,  I 
was  in  passion,  I  must  now  be  cool.  If  I 
had  an  interest  in  the  decision,  I  must 
place  the  interest  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  evident  that  this  review  of  the  sub- 
ject may  confirm  my  first  judgment,  not- 
withstanding the  suspicious  circumstances 
that  attended  it.  Though  the  judge  was 
biassed  or  corrupted,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  sentence  was  unjust.  The  rectitude  of 
the  decision  does  not  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  judge,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  case.  From  that  only,  it  must  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  decision  be  just.  The 
circumstances  that  rendered  it  suspicious 
are  mere  presumptions,  which  have  no  force 
against  direct  evidence. 

Thus,  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  this 
estimation  of  our  liableness  to  err  in  our 
first  judgment,  and  have  allowed  to  it  all 
the  effect  that  reason  and  the  rules  of  logic 
permit.  In  the  case  I  first  supposed,  and 
in  every  case  where  we  can  dittcover  no 
cause  of  error,  it  affords  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  first  judgment.  In  other 
cases,  it  may  afford  a  presumption  against 
it.  But  the  rules  of  logic  require,  that  we 
should  not  judge  by  presumptions,  where 
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•rfid  a/guDeiii  in  ftTonr  of  tbe  fint  jvdg- 
■MBf,  nm^tfmmg  tbcm  aU  to  be  un&Toar- 
aUetoit. 

Se^^mdtf,  I  kxre  ibewBy  that  the  enthiia- 
tk«  of  o«r  finit  jndpoeirt  maj  stftaiftheii 
it;  aftdtheittflMthtni^iBajbeMudof  ^tfae 
— benmaeiit  rmmwt'mam.  It  would,  there- 
Cure,  be  as  natooaUe  toeoDclode,  that  the 
ftrat  j«d|;Die»t  will  be  broogfat  to  infidliUe 
certaiAt^  when  this  aeries  of  fstimations  is 
wfaollj  to  its  fftir<wr,  as  that  its  erideoee 
wiO  be  brooKht  to  iKKhiog  bj  socfa  a  series 
Mffiposed  to  be  whoUj  iiaikToiumble  to  it. 
Bat,  in  reaiitr,  one  serious  aud  eool  re- 
•xaminatioD  of  the  evideoee  bj  which  our 
int  judgineDt  is  supported,  has,  and  in 
wasop  Wight  to  haye  more  force  to  strengthen 
or  weaken  it,  than  an  infinite  series  ci  sneh 
esttmatiooa  as  oar  author  reqairea. 

Thkf4ltf,  I  know  no  tramm  oor  rale  in 
logie,  that  re'iuires  that  soeh  a  series  of 
astimalions  UMald  follow  every  partaealar 
judgrbetft.     [708] 

A  wise  man,  who  has  practised  reasoning, 
knows  that  he  is  fallible,  and  carries  tlw 
conviction  along  with  hnn  in  ererj  judg- 
ment he  forms.  He  knows  likewise  that 
be  is  more  liable  to  err  in  some  cases  than 
in  others.  He  has  a  scale  in  his  mind,  bjr 
which  he  estimates  his  liabieneas  to  err,  and 
by  this  he  regulates  the  degree  of  his  assent 
in  his  first  lodgment  upon  any  poin^ 

The  author's  reasoning  supposes,  that  a 
nuui,  when  be  forms  his  firvt  judgment, 
eonoeives  himself  to  be  infallible ;  that  by  a 
second  and  subsequent  judzmeut,  be  dis- 
eoTen  that  he  is  not  iufallihle  ;  and  that  by 
a  third  judgment,  subcsequent  to  the  second, 
he  eatiuiates  bis  liableneM  to  err  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present. 


aabc«c  to  jad^e 
*  kikowv  already 
that  he  is  BOt  JnfiniMe.  He  kaowv  what 
are  the  esses  in  which  he  isasuss  or  ] 
haUetoerr.  Tbe< 
is  alwa  Ti  pmcsa  to  i 

thedt^reeof  his  asaest  in  his  first  }«%- 
flBeait,as£wsa  tofaim  appean  reafcoatle. 

If  he  shooki  altcrwanie  find  reaaoa  to 
aospect  his  first  judgment,  and  desires  to 
have  afl  the  sstarfartirm  his  faenlties 
^Tc,  raaoo  win  <firect  him  not  to 
such  a  series  of  ecdmatioBS  vpoa 
tiona,  as  this  amhsr  reqnxres,  Uzt  to  c 
the  erideaee  of  his  first  jodgmect  careCaDy 
and  eoolly;  and  this  review  nay  TcryreaaoB- 
abiy,aeeoffdiiig  toiu  resolt^citberstresgdKB 
or  weaken,  or  totally  oTertum  his  fint 
ITWJ 
mfimte  series  of  estzsaatioaa,  there- 
fore, is  BOS  the  method  that  rrasosi  <firecta, 
in  order  to  form  oar  jodgment  in  any  caae. 
It  is  intiodneed  without  neeesnty,  withooi 
any  ose  Uzt  to  puzzle  the  anderstanding, 
and  to  make  ns  think,  that  to  judge,  erea 
in  the  simplest  and  plainest  rairs,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  insormoontable  difficnhy  and  endless 
laboar ;  just  as  the  ancient  Sceptic,  to  make 
a  journey  of  two  thoosand  paces  appear 
endless,  divided  it  into  an  in&nte  nmnbcr 
of  stages. 

But  we  observed,  thai  the  estimation 
which  oar  author  requires,  may  admit  of 
another  meaning,  which,  indeed,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  expression,  but  ineoBsist- 
ent  with  what  he  advanced  before. 

By  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  oor  &cnhiea, 
may  be  meant,  that  we  may  err  by  e^eem- 
ing  our  fiiculties  true  and  fisithfuli  while  they 
may  be  fiUse  and  Csllaciou^,  even  when  used 
according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  logic 

If  this  be  meant,  I  answer,  >r«/.  That 
the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  focnlty  of  judg- 
ing is,  and  roust  be  taken  for  granted  in 
every  judgment  and  in  every  estimaticm. 

If  the  sceptic  can  seriously  doubt  of  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  his  £iculty  of  judging 
when  properiy  used,  and  suspend  hk  judg- 
ment upon  tluU  point  till  he  finds  proof.  hJb 
scepticism  admits  of  no  cure  by  reasoning, 
and  be  must  even  continue  in  it  until  he 
hare  new  faculties  given  him,  which  shall 
have  authority  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
old.  Nor  'V'  there  any  need  of  an  endless 
succession  of  doubts  upon  this  subject ;  toit 
the  first  puts  an  end  to  all  judgment  and 
[707-709 "» 
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reasoniDg,  and  to  the  possibility  of  convic- 
tion by  that  means.  The  sceptic  has  here 
got  possession  of  a  stronghold,  which  is  im- 
pregnable to  reasoning,  and  we  must  leave 
him  in' possession  of  it  till  Nature,  by  other 
means,  makes  him  give  it  up.     [7iO] 

Secondly^  I  observe,  that  this  ground  of 
scepticism,  from  the  supposed  infidelity  of 
our  faculties,  contradicts  what  the  author 
before  advanced  in  this  very  argument — ^to 
wit,  that  "  the  rules  of  the  demonstrative 
sciences  are  certain  and  infallible,  and  that 
truth  is  the  natural  effect  of  reason,  and 
that  error  arises  from  the  irruption  of  other 


Bu^  perhaps,  he  made  these  concessions 
unwarily.  He  is,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
retract  them,  and  to  rest  his  scepticism  upon 
this  sole  foundation.  That  no  reasoning  can 
prove  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faccdties. 
Here  he  stands  upon  firm  ground ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  every  argument  offered  to 
prove  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties, 
takes  for  granted  the  thing  in  question,  and 
is,  therefore,  that  kind  of  sophism  which 
logicians  call  petitio  principii. 

All  we  would  ask  of  this  kind  of  sceptic 
18,  that  he  would  be  uniform  and  consistent, 
and  that  his  practice  in  life  do  not  belie  his 
profession  of  scepticism,  with  regard  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  faculties ;  for  the  want  of  faith, 
as  well  as  faith  itself,  is  best  shewn  by 
works.  If  a  sceptic  avoid  the  fire  as  much 
as  those  who  believe  it  dangerous  to  go 
into  it,  we  can  hardly  avoid  thinking  his 
scepticism  to  be  feigned,  and  not  real. 

Our  author,  indeed,  was  aware,  that 
neither  hb  scepticism  nor  tliat  of  any  other 
person,  was  able  to  endure  this  trial,  and, 
therefore,  enters  a  caveat  against  it. 
"  Neither  I,''  says  he,  "  nor  any  other  per- 
son was  ever  sincerely  and  constantly  of 
that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  necessity,  has  determined  us 
to  }\x^vfi,  as  well  as  to  breathe  and  feel.  My 
intention,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  in  display- 
ing  so  carefully  the  arguments  of  that  fan- 
tastic sect,  is  only  to  make  the  reader  sen- 
sible of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  that  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  causes  and  effects, 
are  derived  from  nothing  but  custom,  and 
that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the 
[710-713] 


sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our 
nature."    [711] 

We  have  before  considered  the  first  part 
of  this  hypothesis.  Whether  our  reasoning 
about  causes  be  derived  only  from  custom  ? 

The  other  part  of  the  author*s  hypothesis 
here  mentioned  is  darkly  expressed,  though 
the  expression  seems  to  be  studied,  as  it  is 
put  in  ItaUcs.  It  cannot,  surely,  mean 
that  belief  is  not  an  act  of  thinking.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  power  of  thinking  that 
he  calla  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 
Neither  can  it  be  the  power  of  judging,  for 
all  belief  implies  judgment ;  and  to  believe 
a  proposition  means  the  same  thing  as  to 
judge  it  to  be  true.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  the  power  of  reasoning  that  he  calls  the 
cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 

If  this  be  the  meaning,  I  agree  to  it  in  \ 
part  The  belief  of  first  principles  is  not 
an  act  of  the  reasoning  power ;  for  all  rea- 
soning must  be  grounded  upon  them.  We 
judge  them  to  be  true,  and  believe  them 
without  reasoning.  But  why  this  power  of 
judging  of  first  principles  should  be  called 
the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  I  do  not 
understand. 

As  our  belief  of  first  principles  is  an  act 
of  pure  judgment  without  reasoning ;  so 
our  belief  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  rea- 
soning from  first  principles,  may,  I  think,  be 
called  an  act  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
1712] 

Upon  the  whole,  I  see  only  two  conclu- 
sions that  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  this 
profound  and  intricate  reasoning  against 
reason.  The  first  is.  That  we  are  fallible 
in  all  our  judgments  and  in  all  our  reason- 
ings. The  second,  That  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  our  faculties  can  never  be  proved 
by  reasoning  ;  and,  therefore,  our  belief  of 
it  cannot  be  founded  on  reasoning.  If  the 
last  be  what  the  author  calls  his  hypothesis, 
I  subscribe  to  it,  and  think  it  not  an  hypo- 
thesis, but  a  manifest  truth ;  though  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  very  improperly  expressed,  by 
saying  that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act 
of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part 
of  our  nature.  •    [713] 

*  In  the  preceding  stricture*,  the  SceMM  i«egain 
too  often  auailed  as  a  DogmatUL  See  abev*  d.  444 
note  ♦.— H.  • 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  TA«n  cr  onfnLuu 

That  ptmer  of  the  nmid  bj  wliidi  we 
mneniptMefA  diacei niag and  relaiiiiif  tbe 
beaatiee  of  Nature,  and  wfaaterer  k  cnced- 
Icnt  in  the  fine  arts,  is  called  Uu£e, 

The  exteraal  lenae  of  taste,  b j  whiefa  we 
distimiish  and  retiah  the  Tariooa  kinds  of 
food,  has  giTeo  oeeasion  to  a  metapborieal 
application  of  Hs  name  to  this  internal 
power  of  the  mind,  bj  which  we  pereeire 
what  is  beantifol  and  what  is  deformed  or 
defective  in  the  rarioiis  objects  that  we 
contemplate. 

Like  tbe  taste  of  the  palate,  it  relishes 
sotne  things,  is  disgusted  with  others ;  with 
ngard  to  many,  is  indiflTcfent  or  dobioos ; 
aid  is  considerably  Inlhienced  bj  habit,  by 
associations,  and  by  opinion.  Thcseobrioas 
aaalogies  between  external  and  internal 
taste,  hare  led  men,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
afl  or  most  polished  fauignages.*  to  g;iYe  the 
name  €4  the  external  sense  to  this  power  of 
discerning  what  is  beaotifbl  with  pkasore, 
and  what  is  ngiy  and  fiuihy  in  its  kind  with 
dimst.     (714] 

In  treating  of  this  as  an  intdkctnal 
power  of  the  mind,  I  intend  only  to  make 
some  ofcserrations,  first  on  its  nature,  and 
then  on  its  objects. 

I.  In  the  external  sense  of  taste,  we  are 
led  by  reason  and  reflection  to  disttngnish 
between  the  agreeable  sensation  we  feel,  and 
the  quality  in  the  object  which  occasions  it. 
Both  have  tbe  same  name,  and  on  that  ae- 
eovnt  are  apt  to  beconfonnded  by  the  vulgar, 
and  eren  by  philosophers^  The  sensation 
I  feel  when  I  taste  any  sapid  body  is  in  my 
mind;  but  there  is  a  real  quality  in  the 
body  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation. 
These  two  things  have  the  same  name  in 
language,  not  from  any  similitude  in  their 
nature,  but  because  the  one  is  the  sign  of 
tbe  other,  and  because  thi're  is  little  occa- 
sion in  common  life  to  distinguish  them. 

This  was  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the 
secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  The  reason 
cf  taking  notice  of  it  now  Ls,  that  the  in- 
ternal power  (*f  ta.<te  bears  a  great  analog}* 
in  this  respect  to  the  extcmaL 

When  a  beautiful  object  is  before  us,  we 

«  1  hu  i*  lurdly  comet.— H. 


woducesin  us,  from  tteqnaStjsf  the  ob- 
ject which  eansea  that  emotioii.  When  I 
hear  an  air  in  nrasic  that  pleases  me,  I  say, 
it  isfine,  it  isexedent.  This  exceOenee  is 
not  in  me ;  it  is  in  the  mane.  But  the 
pleasure  it  gives  is  not  in  the  mosie  ;  it  is 
In  me  Perhaps  I  cannot  say  what  it  is  in 
the  tune  that  pleases  my  ear,  as  I  cannot 
say  what  it  is  in  a  sapid  body  that  pleases  my 
palate ;  but  there  is  a  quality  in  the  sapid 
body  which  pleases  my  palate,  and  I  call  it 
a  dcKcioos  taste;  and  dicre  is  a  quality  in 
the  tune  that  pleases  my  taste,  and  I  call  it 
a  fine  or  an  excellent  air. 

This  ought  the  rather  to  be  <4iserved, 
becanse  it  is  become  a  fitfhkm  among  mo- 
dem philosophers,  to  resolve  all  our  percep- 
tions into  mere  feelings  or  sensations  in  the 
person  that  pereeives^  without  anything 
corresponcfing  to  those  fedincs  in  the  ex- 
ternal object,  [7151  Accormng  to  those 
philoaopbeiB,  thm  is  no  heat  in  the  fire, 
no  taste  in  a  sapid  body ;  the  taste  and  the 
heat  being  only  in  the  person  that  feels 
them.*  &  like  manner,  there  is  no  beaoty 
in  any  object  whatsoever ;  it  is  only  a  sen»- 
ation  or  feeling  in  the  person  diat  per- 
ceives it 

The  language  and  the  common  sense  of 
numkind  eontimdict  this  theory.  Even  those 
who  hold  it,  find  themsdves  obliged  to  use 
a  language  that  contradicts  it  I  had  occa- 
sion to  shew,  that  there  is  no  solid  founda- 
tion for  it  iHien  iqyplied  to  the  secondary 
qualities  of  tody ;  and  the  same  arguments 
shew  equally,  that  it  has  no  solid  foundation 
when  applied  to  the  beauty  of  oljects,  or  to 
any  of  those  qualities  that  are  perceived  by 
agood  taste. 

But,  though  some  of  the  qualities  thai 
please  a  good  taste  resemble  the  secondary 
qualities  of  body,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  occult  quidities,  as  we  only  feel  their 
effect,  and  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
;  cause,  but  that  it  is  something  which  is 
I  adapted  by  nature  to  produce  thai  effect — 
thi9  Ls  not  always  tbe  case. 

Our  judpnent  of  beauty  is  in  many  cases 

more  enlightened.     A   work  of   art  may 

;  appear  beautiful  to  the  roo^  ignorant,  even 

i  to  a  child.     It  pleases,  but  he  knows  not 

1       *  But  we,  abnre,  p.  M»,  b,  note  *,  umI  p.  310,  b» 
[714.715] 
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why.  To  one  who  understands  it  perfectly, 
and  perceives  how  every  part  is  fitted  with 
exact  judgment  to  its  end,  the  beauty  is  not 
mysterious ;  it  is  perfectly  comprehended ; 
and  he  knows  wherein  it  consists,  as  well 
as  how  it  affects  him. 

2.  We  may  observe,  that,  though  all  the 
tastes*  we  perceive  by  the  palate  are  either 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  or  indifferent ; 
yet,  among  those  that  are  agreeable,  there 
IS  great  diversity,  not  in  degree  only,  bat  in 
kind.  And,  as  we  have  not  generical  names 
for  all  the  different  kinds  of  taste,  we  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  bodies  in  which  they 
are  found.     [716] 

In  like  manner,  all  the  objects  of  oar 
internal  taste  are  either  beautiful,  or  dis- 
agreeable, or  indifferent ;  yet  of  beauty  there 
is  a  great  diversity,  not  only  of  degree,  but 
of  kind.  The  beauty  of  a  demonstration, 
the  beauty  of  a  poem,  the  beauty  of  a  palace, 
the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  beauty 
of  a  fine  wonuui,  and  many  more  that  might 
be  named,  are  different  kinds  of  beauty ; 
and  we  have  no  names  to  distinguish  them 
but  the  names  of  the  different  objects  to 
which  they  bebng. 

As  there  is  sucSi  diversity  in  the  kinds  of 
beauty  as  well  as  in  the  decrees,  we  need 
not  think  it  strange  that  phuosophers  have 
gone  into  different  systems  in  analysing  it, 
and  enumerating  its  sim{^  ingredients. 
They  have  made  many  just  observations  on 
the  subject ;  but,  from  the  love  of  simplicity, 
have  reduced  it  to  fewer  principles  than  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  permit,  having  had 
in  their  eye  some  particular  kinds  of  beauty, 
while  they  overlooked  others. 

There  are  moral  beauties  as  well  as  na- 
tural ;  beauties  in  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
in  intellectual  objects  ;  in  the  works  of  men, 
and  in  the  works  of  God ;  in  things  inani- 
mate, in  brute  animals,  and  in  rational 
beings ;  in  the  constitution  of  the  body  of 
man,  and  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind. 
There  is  no  real  excellence  which  has  not 
its  beauty  to  a  diBccming  eye,  when  placed 
in  a  proper  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  enumerate  the  ingredients  of  beauty 
as  the  ingredients  of  real  excellence. 

3.  The  taste  of  the  palate  may  be  accounted 
most  just  and  perfect,  when  we  relish  the 
things  that  are  f.t  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body,  and  are  dis^^usted  with  things  of 
a  contrary  nature.  The  manifest  intention 
of  nature  in  giving  us  this  sense,  is,  that 
we  may  discern  what  it  is  fit  for  us  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  what  it  is  not.  Brute 
animals  are  directed  in  the  choice  of  their 
food  merely  by  their  taste.  [717]  Led  by 
this  guide,  they  choose  the  food  that  nature 
intended  for  them,  and  seldom  make  mis- 
takes, unless  they  be  pinched  by  hunger,  or 
deceived  by  artificial  compositions.  In  in- 
fants likewise  the  taste  is  commonly  soun<l 
[716-7183 


and  unoomipted,  and  of  the  simple  produc- 
tions of  nature  they  relish  the  things  that 
are  most  wholesome. 

In  like  manner,  our  internal  taste  ought 
to  be  accounted  most  just  and  perfect,  when 
we  are  pleased  with  things  that  are  most 
excellent  in  their  kind,  and  displeased  with 
the  contrary.  The  intention  of  nature  is 
no  less  evident  in  this  internal  taste  than 
in  the  extemaL  Every  excellence  has  a 
real  beauty  and  charm  that  makes  it  an 
agreeable  object  to  those  who  have  the 
fiusulty  of  discerning  its  beauty ;  and  this 
faculty  is  what  we  c»Ul  a  good  taste. 

A  man  who,  by  any  disorder  in  his  mental 
powers,  or  by  bad  habits,  has  contracted  a 
relish  for  what  has  no  real  excellence,  or 
what  is  deformed  and  defective,  has  a  de- 
praved taste,  like  one  who  finds  a  more 
agreeable  relish  in  ashes  or  cinders  than  in 
the  most  wholesome  food.  As  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  taste  of  the  palate  to  be  de- 
praved in  this  case,  there  is  the  same  reason 
to  think  the  taste  of  the  mind  depz»ved  in 
the  other. 

There  is  therefore  a  just  and  rational 
taste,  and  there  is  a  depraved  and  corrupted 
taste.  For  it  b  too  evident,  that,  by  bad 
education,  bad  habitSj  and  wrong  associa- 
tions, men  may  acquire  a  relish  for  nasti- 
ness,  for  rudeness,  and  ill-breeding,  and  for 
many  other  deformities.^  To  say  that  such 
a  taste  is  not  vitiated,  is  no  less  absurd  than 
to  say,  that  the  sickly  girl  who  delights  in 
eating  charcoal  and  tobacco-pipes,  has  aa 
just  and  natural  a  taste  as  when  she  is  in 
perfect  health. 

4.  The  force  of  custom,  of  fimcy,  and  of 
casual  associations,  is  very  great  both  upon 
the  external  and  internal  taste.  An  Eski- 
maux  can  regale  himself  with  a  draught  of 
whale-oil,  and  a  Canadian  can  feast  upon  a 
dog.  A  Eamschatkadale  lives  upon  putrid 
fish,  and  is  sometimes  reduced  to  eat  ths 
bark  of  trees.  The  taste  of  rum ,  or  of  green 
tea,  is  at  first  as  nauseous  as  that  of  ipeca- 
cuan,  to  some  persons,  who  may  be  brought 
by  use  to  relish  what  they  once  found  so 
disagreeable.     [718] 

When  we  see  such  varieties  in  the  taste 
of  the  palate  produced  by  custom  and  as- 
sociatioi.s,  and  some,  perhaps,  by  constitu- 
tion, wc  may  be  the  less  surprised  that  the 
same  canscs  should  produce  like  varieties 
in  the  taste  of  beauty  ;  that  the  African 
should-  OHteem  thick  lips  and  a  flat  nose ; 
that  other  nations  should  draw  out  their 
ears,  till  they  hang  over  their  shoulders; 
that  in  one  nation  ladies  should  paint  their 
faces,  and  in  another  should  make  them 
shine  with  grease. 

5.  Those  who  conceive  that  there  is  no 
standard  in  nature  by  which  U\»tc  may  be 
reptilatcd,  and  that  the  common  proverb, 
"  That  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  about 
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taate,*'  U  to  bp  taken  in  the  utmost  latitude, 
^o  (ipaa  Bleader  and  iriJiufficieiit  groiiTid, 
The  same  argumeiits  might  be  uf^ed  with 
equiil  farce  againM  any  BtAndard  of  truth. 

Wh(>le  nations  by  the  force  of  prejudice 
we  bruugbt  to  believe  the  grosKSt  abeurdj- 
tieg  ;  joid  why  i^hould  it  be  Ihoagbt  tlmt  the 
t&iia  U  lesB  capubb  of  being  perverted  than 
the  jdd^ent  ?  It  muat  indeed  be  acknow^ 
led^i  thai  men  difTef  more  In  the  f&enlty 
nf  ta«te  than  in  ^'liat  we  commoaly  csdl 
judgment ;  and  therefore  It  may  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  mon^  liable  to  have  their 
taate  corrupted  in  matters  of  beauty  and 
deformity  J  than  their  judgment  in  matters 
of  truth  and  crrur. 

If  we  make  due  allowance  for  thia,  we 
ehall  see  that  it  ta  aa  eaay  to  aeoount  for 
the  variety  of  tuati^  though  there  be  in 
nature  a  standiird  of  true  boauty,  and  con- 
sequently of  good  toiite,  as  it  is  to  account 
for  the  variety  and  contrariety  of  opinicmSi, 
though  there  be  in  naturf*  a  standard  of 
of  truth,  aud»  conaequentlyj  of  right  judg- 
ment.    [IVJ] 

C,  Nayi  It  we  speak  accurately  and 
strictly  J  we  shall  find  thatj  in  every  opera- 
tion of  taste,  there  is  jcidjjpnent  Implied. 

When  a  man  pronounces  a  poem  or  a 
palace  to  he  beautiful,  he  affirms  something 
of  that  poetn  of  that  palace  i  and  every 
affirmation  or  denial  cxprcesce  judgment. 
For  we  cannot  better  define  )udjB^ent|  than 
by  sayinp  that  it  is  an  affirmation  or  denial 
of  one  thing  cont?cniing  aunt  her.  I  had 
occasion  to  aheWf  when  treating  of  judg- 
menti  that  it  is  implied  in  every  perception 
of  our  external  senses.  There  ifl  an  imme^ 
diate  conviction  and  belief  of  the  exi^itence 
of  the  quality  perceivedj  whether'  it  be 
colon  Tj  or  fiound,  or  fi^re ;  and  the  same 
thing  holds  in  the  perception  of  beauty  or 
deformity. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  perception  of  beauty 
is  merely  a  feeling  in  the  mind  that  per- 
ceives, without  any  belief  of  excellence  in 
the  object,  the  necesaary  consequence  of 
this  opinion  is,  that  when  I  say  Vir^'s 
'*  Georgics**  isii  beautiful  poem^  1  menu  not 
to  say  anything  of  the  poem^  but  only  some- 
thing concern uig  myst^lf  and  my  fcelin^a. 
Why  should  1  use  a  language  that  expresses 
the  contrary  of  what  I  mean  ? 

My  lAngya|:^e^  according  to  the  necessary 
mlea  of  coDstrnction,  can  bear  no  other 
meaning  but  this^  that  there  is  something 
in  the  poem^  and  not  in  me,  whtt-h  I  cull 
beauty.  Even  those  who  hold  beauty  to 
be  merely  a  feelinp  in  the  person  that  per- 
ceives it,  find  themselves  under  a  uece&sily 
of  expressing  themsclveH  a^  if  beauty  were 
rolely  a  quality  of  the  ohjecti  and  not  of 
the  percipient* 


No  naaon  can  be  given  why  all  man- 
kind should  expresiiitheinselves  thus^  but  that 
they  believe  what  they  aay.  It  is  there- 
fore contrary  to  tJie  unlveri^al  sense  of 
mankind,  expressed  by  their  la^guage^  that 
heAuty  is  not  really  in  the  object,  but  is 
merely  a  feelmg  in  the  person  who  is  said 
to  perceive  it.  Philosophers  s^liould  be  very 
enutioiis  in  opposing  the  eonunon  aenee 
of  mankind  ;  for,  w^hen  they  do,  they  rarely 
miss  going  wrong,     [7*30] 

Oiir  judgniieut  of  beauty  Is  not  indeed  a 
dry  and  unaffecting  judgment,  like  that  of 
a  mathematicnl  or  metaphysical  truths  Hy 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  accom- 
panied with  an  agreeble  feeling  or  emotion, 
for  which  we  have  no  other  name  but  the 
sense  of  beauty.  This  sense  of  beauty,  like 
the  perceptions  of  our  otlier  fienaeSi  iiupltet^ 
not  only  a  feeling,  but  an  opinion  of  some 
quality  in  the  object  which  occasions  %\\&t 
feeling, 

I  n  objeetA  that  pleaae  the  taste,  we  always 
judjiie  that  there  Is  some  real  excelienoe, 
some  superiority  to  those  that  do  not 
plejtse.  In  aome  eases,  that  Huperior  ex- 
cellence is  distinctly  fierceived,  and  can 
be  pointed  out;  in  other  cmcSf  we  have 
only  a  general  tiotion  of  some  excellenee 
which  we  cannot  describe.  Beauties  of  the 
former  kind  may  bo  compared  to  the 
primary  qiuilities  perceived  by  the  external 
Jensen  {  those  of  the  latter  kind^  to  tlie 
secondary, 

7*  Beanty  or  deformity  in  an  object^  re- 
sults from  its  nature  or  strticture.  To  per- 
ceive the  beauty,  therefore^  we  must  per- 
ceive the  nature  or  Htmcture  from  which  it 
reaultsp  In  this  the  inlerual  seuBe  diffet^ 
from  the  externah  Our  external  senMss 
may  discijver  qualities  which  do  not  depend 
upon  any  antecedent  perception.  Thus,  l 
can  hear  the  sound  of  a  bcH,  tliough  1  never 
perceived  anything  else  belonging  to  it. 
But  it  is  lTnpo»fiilile  to  perceive  the  beauty 
of  an  object  without  perceiving  the  object, 
OTy  at  least,  conceiying  it.  On  this  account, 
Dr  Hutch esoQ  called  the  senses  of  beauty 
and  liarmony  rtflex  or  secondary  senses ; 
because  t!ie  beauty  cannot  bo  percBived 
unless  the  object  be  perceived  by  some  other 
power  of  the  mind.  Thus,  the  sen^e  of 
hammny  and  melody  in  sounds  suppr»ses 
the  external  sense  of  hearing,  and  is  a  kind 
of  secondary  to  it.  A  man  born  deaf  may 
be  a  good  judge  of  beauties  of  another  kind, 
but  can  have  no  notion  of  melody  or  har« 
mony.  The  like  ma^  be  said  of  beau- 
ties in  colouring  and  in  figure,  which  can 
never  be  perceived  without  the  senses  by 
which  colour  and  figure  are  perceived, 
[7211 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OP  THB  OBJECTS  OP  TA8TB  ;    AND,    PIRftT,   OP 
NOVELTY. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  analysiB  of  the  objects 
of  taste  is  like  applying  the  anatomical  knife 
to  a  fine  £Mse.  The  design  of  the  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  of  the  anatomist,  is  not  to 
gratify  taste,  but  to  improve  knowledge. 
The  reader  ought  to  be  aware  of  this,  that 
he  may  not  entertain  an  expectation  in 
which  be  will  be  disappointed. 

By  the  objects  of  taste,  I  mean  those 
qualities  or  attributes  of  things  which  are, 
by  Nature,  adapted  to  please  a  good  taste. 
Mr  Addison,  and  Dr  Akenside  after  him, 
have  reduced  them  to  three— to  wit,  novetty, 
grandeur^  and  beauty.  This  division  is 
sufficient  for  all  I  intend  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  adopt  it— 
observing  only,  that  beauty  is  often  taken 
in  so  extensive  a  sense  as  to  eomprehend 
all  the  objects  of  taste ;  yet  all  the  authors 
I  have  met  with,  who  have  given  a  division 
of  the  objects  of  taste,  mSke  beauty  one 
species. 

I  take  the  reason  of.  this  to  be,  that  we 
have  specific  names  for  some  of  the  quali- 
ties that  please  the  taste,  but  not  for  all ; 
and  therefore  all  those  fiaU  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  beauty,  for  which  there  is  no 
specific  name  in  the  division. 

There  are,  indeed,  so  many  species  of 
beauty,  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  enu- 
merate them  perfectly,  as  to  enumerate  all 
the  tastes  we  perceive  by  the  palate.  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  me  sufficient  reason 
for  making,  as  some  very  ingenious  authors 
have  done,  as  many  different  internal  senses 
as  there  are  different  species  of  beauty  or 
deformity.     [722] 

The  (hvision  of  our  external  senses  is 
taken  from  the  organs  of  perceptioif,  and 
not  from  the  qualities  perceived.  We  have 
not  the  same  means  of  dividing  the  inter- 
nal ;  because,  though  some  kinds  of  beauty 
belong  only  to  objects  of  the  eye,  and  others 
to  objects  of  the  ear,  there  are  many  which 
we  cannot  refer  to  any  bodily  organ ;  and 
therefore  I  conceive  every  division  that  has 
been  made  of  our  internal  senses  to  be  in 
some  degree  arbitrary.  They  may  be  made 
more  or  fewer,  according  as  we  have  dis- 
tinct names  for  the  various  kinds  of  beauty 
and  deformity;  and  I  suspect  the  most 
copious  languages  have  not  names  for  them 
all 

Novelty  is  not  properly  a  quality  of  the 
thing  to  which  we  attribute  it,  fiur  less  is 
it  a  sensation  in  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
new ;  it  is  a  relation  which  the  thing  has 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  person.  What  is 
new  to  one  man,  may  not  be  so  to  another ; 
[722,  723] 


what  is  new  this  moment,  may  be  familiar 
to  the  same  person  some  time  hence.  When 
an  object  is  first  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge, it  is  new,  whether  it  be  agreeable 
or  not. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
novelty,  (whatever  nuiy  be  said  of  other 
objects  of  taste,)  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
sensation  in  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  the 
thing  is  new  ;  it  is  a  real  relation  which 
the  thing  has  to  his  knowledge  at  that 
time. 

But  we  are  so  constituted,  that  what  is 
new  to  us  commonly  gives  pleasure  upon 
that  account,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  disagree- 
able. It  rouses  our  attention,  and  occa- 
sions an  agreeable  exertion  of  our  facul- 
ties. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  novelty  in 
objects  has  so  great  influence  in  human 
life,  that  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
philosophers ;  and  several  ingenious  authors 
— particularly  Dr  €lerard,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Taste** — have,  I  think,  succeesfuUv  account- 
ed for  it,  from  the  principles  of  the  human 
constitutk>n.     [723] 

We  can  perhaps  conceive  a  being  so 
made,  that  his  happiness  consists  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  unvaried  sensations  or 
feelings,  without  any  active  exertion  on  his 
pul.  Whether  this  be  possible  or  not,  it 
IS  evident  that  man  is  not  such  a  being ; 
his  eood  consists  in  the  vigorous  exertion 
of  his  active  and  intellective  powers  upon 
their  proper  objects ;  he  is  made  for  action 
and  progress,  and  cannot  be  happy  without 
it ;  his  enjoyments  seem  to  be  given  by 
Nature,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake,  as 
to  encourage  the  exercise  of  his  various 
powers.  That  tranquillity  of  soul  in  which 
some  place  human  happiness,  is  not  a  dead 
rest,  but  a  regular  progressive  motion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  man  by  the 
appointment  of  Nature.  This  constitution 
is  perhaps  a  part  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature;  but  it  is  wisely  adapted  to  our 
state,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  stationary, 
but  progressive.  The  eye  is  not  satiated 
with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing; 
something  is  always  wanted.  Desire  and 
hope  never  cease,  but  remain  to  spur  us  on 
to  something  yet  to  be  acquired;  and,  if 
they  could  cease,  human  happiness  n>u8t 
end  with  them.  Tlutt  our  desire  and  hope 
be  properly  directed,  is  our  part ;  that  they 
can  never  be  extinguished,  is  the  work  of 
Nature. 

It  is  this  that  makes  human  life  so  busy 
a  scene.  Man  must  be  doing  something, 
good  or  bad,  trifling  or  important ;  and  he 
must  vary  the  employment  of  his  facul- 
ties, or  their  exercise  will  become  languid, 
and  the  pleasure  that  attends  it  sicken  of 
course. 

The  notions  of  enjoyment,  and  of  activity, 
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enABidered  &bstrac%,  are  no  doubt  tery 
di0«rent^  &ud  we  cannot  |>ercelv'e  a  nec^smiry 
ooniiectiou  between  tUuui.  But,  in  our  cou^ 
Btitutiou;  they  tire  ao  e«imecied  by  the 
iviarJoni  of  Nalure,  tli^t  they  must  fo  Imtid 
in  hnnd  ;  and  the  Jii^t  tnti«t  be  led  ruid 
Bup ported  by  the  [aaL     [724] 

Aa  object  at  Ht^iy  pcrha{jiB,  gave  much 
pleomro,  vvliile  attention  waa  directed  to  it 
with  vigour.  But  attention  cannot  be  lotig 
eonfined  to  ouc  unvniried  object,  nor  can  it 
be  carried  round  in  the  snnic  narrow  circle^ 
Curiotiity  is  a  capital  principLe  in  the  human 
oonfititutioD,  aud  its  food  iniifit  be  what  is 
in  Bome  rt'fipoct  new.  What  m  said  of  the 
Athenians  niay,  in  some  degree,  be  applied 
to  ail  mankind,  That  their  time  is  spent 
in  hearing,  or  telling^  or  doing  some  new 
thJDf^. 

Into  this  part  of  the  human  eon^tutionj 
I  think,  we  may  resolve  the  pleasure  we 
have  from  novelty  in  objects. 

Cudoiiity  iSf  commonly  strongest  in  child- 
ren and  ia  ynnng  perwanB,  and  accordingly 
novelty  pleases  them  most.  In  all  ages,  in 
proportton  as  novelty  gratifies  curiowityj  and 
occjLstons  a  vigorous  exertion  of  any  of  our 
mental  powers  in  atteoding  to  tU©  new  ob- 
ject, 10  the  same  proportioo  it  gives  plea* 
Bure.  In  advanced  life^  the  indolent  and 
Inaetive  have  the  atjrongedt  passion  for  new% 
as  a  relief  from  a  painful  vacuity  of  thought. 

But  the  plenijupe  derived  froiij  new  objects, 
in  many  ca^iK^,  is  not  owing  solely  or  emeily 
to  their  lieing  new,  but  bo  some  otJjer  cir- 
ounutanee  that  givea  them  value.  The  new 
faahioQ  in  dreos,  furniture,  equipij^,  and 
Other  accommodations  of  life,  gives  plea- 
iure,  not  &o  much,  as  I  npjireJiend,  because 
it  ifl  new,  as  because  it  is  a  t^ign  of  rank, 
and  distinguishes  a  man  from  tlie  vnlgiir- 

In  snme  things  novelty  is  due,  and  the 
want  of  it  a  real  imporfectiou.  Thu«,  if  an 
author  adds  to  the  number  of  boolu  with 
which  the  public  la  already  OTarlaad^d,  we 
e?tpeet  frum  him  gomctbing  new;  and,  if  he 
iays  nothing  but  what  has  been  uaid  before 
in  as  agreeable  a  manner,  wo  are  justly 
diagu»Ced.     [725] 

When  novolty  is  altogether  separated 
from  the  conception  of  worth  aud  utility,  it 
Diakee  but  a  slight  impreaaion  upon  a  truly 
correct  taste.  Every  discovery  in  nature, 
in  the  arts,  and  in  the  ^ieneea,  has  a  real 
value,  and  gives  a  nitional  pleasure  to  a 
good  taste.  But  things  that  hav«  nothing 
to  reoonuneud  them  but  novelty »  are  fit 
only  to  entertain  children^  or  those  who  are 
4iatresaed  fram  a  vacuity  of  thought.  This 
quality  of  ohjects  may  therefore  be  com- 
pared to  the  cypher  in  arithmetic,  which 
•dda  greatly  to  the  value  of  significant 
figures;  but,  when  put  by  itself,  signifies 
nothing  at  alL 
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Th&  cjualities  which  plraso  Ihfl  taat«  Af% 
not  more  various  in  tUemselves  than  are 
thi^  emotions  and  fe<dLugs  with  whieh  they 
affect  our  minds* 

Things  new  and  uncommon  affect  us  with 
a  pleasuig  surpme,  which  roiufes  and  invi- 
gorates our  atteutiou  to  the  object*  But 
this  cmotioti  &ooD  ttag9,  if  tliere  is  nothing 
but  novelty  to  give  it  continuance,  and 
Leaves  no  effect  upon  the  mind. 

The  emotion  raised  by  grand  objeela  ia 
awful,  solemn,  and  serious. 

Of  all  objects  of  oontemplatioUi  the  Su- 
preme Being,  is  the  mo£it  grand,  Hia 
etemityi  his  immensity,  his  irresisuble powe%  i 
his  infinite  knowledge  and  uaerring  wisdom,  ^ 
his  inflexible  jufitie^  and  rectitude,  his  su- 
preme government  J  conducting  all  the 
movements  of  this  vast  universe  to  the  no- 
blest ends  and  in  the  wisji-at  maunt^r — are 
objects  which  fill  the  utmost  capacity  of  th^ 
soul,  and  reach  farbeyoud  )tsoompreh«nsio]|,  I 

The  emotion  which  this  grandesl  of  aU^ 
objects  raises  in  the  human  mind,  is  what 
we  call  devotion  ;  a  serious  reoollceted  tem- 
per, which  inspires  magnanimity,  and  dia« 
poses  to  the  most  heroic  acts  of  virtue.  [  720] 

The  emotiun  produced  by  other  ohjecta 
whieh  may  be  called  grand,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree,  is,  in  its  nature  and  in  its 
efiectfl,  similar  to  tliat  of  devotion.  It  dia* 
poses  to  seriousness,  elovafea  the  mind 
above  its  ixanal  state,  to  a  kind  of  enthusi- 
oi^m,  and  inapt  res  magnanimity,  and  a  con* 
tempt  of  what  is  mean. 

Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  emotion  which 
the  eontempktiuD  of  gmnd  objects  raises  in 
QSt  We  are  next  to  consider  what  this 
grandeur  b  objects  is. 

To  m©  it  seems  to  be  nothing  else  hut 
such  a  degree  of  excellence^  in  one  kind  nt 
another,  as  merits  our  admiration. 

There  are  some  attributes  of  mind  which  j 
have  a  r&iX  and  intrinsic  excellence,  com* 
pared  with  their  contraries,  and  whichf  in  ' 
every  degree,  are  the  natural  objects  of  I 
esteem,  but,  in  an  unconimon  degree,  are  ob*  1 
jecta  of  admirution.  We  put  a  value  upon] 
them  because  th^y  are  intriusicaliy  valuable 
and  e]Loe]lent, 

The  spirit  of  modem  philoaophy  would 
indeed  lead  us  to  think  ^  that  the  wortJi  and^ 
value  we  put  upon  things  is  only  a  setLsationj 
in  our  minds,  aaid  not  anythtufs  irihcreut  in  j 
the  object ;  and  tliat  we  mijt^ht  have  been  t 
constituted  as  to  put  the  highcij't  value  upom  I 
the  thiuj^  which  we  now  despise,  ta^d  tUt  ( 
despise  the  (jnalitiAa  which  we  now  highly  * 
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It  gives  me  pleasara  to  observe,  that  Dr 
Price,  in  his  **  Review  of  the  Questions 
concerning  Morals,**  strenuously  opposes 
tliis  opinion,  as  well  as  that  which  resolves 
moral  right  and  wrong  into  a  sensation  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  That  judicious 
author  saw  the  consequences  which  these 
opinions  draw  after  them,  and  has  traced 
them  to  their  source — to  wit,  the  account 
given  by  Mr  Locke,  and  adopted  by  the  gen- 
erality uf  modern  philosophers,  of  the  ori- 
gin of  all  our  ideas,  which  account  he  shews 
to  be  very  defective.  [7271 

This  proneness  to  resolve  everything  into 
feelings  and  sensations,  is  an  extreme  into 
which  we  have  been  led  by  the  desire  of 
avoidmg  an  opposite  extreme,  as  common 
in  the  ancient  philosophy. 

At  first,  me  are  prone  by  nature  and  by 
habit  to  give  all  their  attention  to  things 
extemaL  Their  notions  of  the  mind,  and 
its  operations,  are  formed  from  some  analogy 
they  bear  to  objects  of  sense ;  and  an  ex- 
ternal existenoe  is  asoribed  to  things  which 
are  only  conceptions  or  feelings  of  the 
mind. 

This  spirit  prevailed  much  in  the  philo- 
sophy both  of  PUto  and  of  Aristotle,  and 
produced  the  mysterious  notions  of  eternal 
and  self-existent  ideas,  of  materia  jfrimOf  of 
substantial  forms,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature. 

From  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  philosophy 
took  a  contrary  turn.  That  great  man  dis- 
covered, that  many  things  supposed  to  have 
an  external  existence,  were  onlv  conceptions 
or  feelings  of  the  mind.  This  track  has 
been  pursued  by  his  successors  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  resolve  everything  into  sens- 
ations, feelings,  and  ideas  in  the  mind,  and 
to  leave  nothing  external  at  all. 

The  Peripatetics  thought  that  heat  and 
cold  which  we  feel  to  be  qualities  of  external 
objects.  The  moderns  make  heat  and  cold 
to  be  sensations  only,  and  allow  no  real 
quality  of  body  to  be  called  by  that  name  : 
and  the  same  judgment  they  have  formed 
with  regard  to  all  secondary  qualities. 

So  far  Des  Cartes  and  Mr  Locke  went 
Their  successors  being  put  into  this  track 
of  converting  into  feelings  things  that  were 
believed  to  Imve  an  external  existenoe,  found 
that  extension,  solidity,  figure,  and  all  the 
primary  qualities  of  b<Kly,  are  sensations  or 
feelings  of  the  mind ;  and  that  the  material 
world  is  a  phsanomenon  only^  and  has  no 
existenoe  but  in  our  mind.     [728] 

It  was  thena  veryniUural  progress  to  con- 
ceive, that  beauty,  harmony,  and  grandeur, 
the  <^J6cts  of  taste,  as  well  as  right  and 
wrong,  the  objects  of  the  moral  fuculty,  are 
nothing  bot  feelings  of  the  mind. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  modem  philosophers,  can  easily 
tnee  this  doetrine  of  feelings,  from  Des 
[787-789] 


Cartes  down  to  Mr  Hume,  who  pot  the 
finishing  stroke  to  it,  by  making  truth  and 
error  to  be  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  belief 
to  be  an  operation  of  the  sensitive  part  of 
our  nature. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  if  we  hearken 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  there  is  real  exoellenoe  in 
some  things,  whatever  our  feelings  or  our 
constitution  be. 

It  depends  no  doubt  upon  our  eonstita- 
tion,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  perceive  eic« 
cellenoe  where  it  really  is  :  but  the  obieet 
has  its  excellence  from  its  own  constitution, 
and  not  from  ours. 

The  common  judgment  of  mankind  in  this 
matter  sufBciently  appears  in  the  language 
of  all  nations,  whieh  uniformly  ascribM  ex- 
cellence, grandenr,  and  beauty  to  the  object, 
and  not  to  the  mind  that  .perceives  it.  And 
I  believe  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things, 
we  shall  find  the  common  judgment  of  man- 
kind and  true  philosophy  not  to  be  at  va- 


Is  not  power  in  its  naturo  moro  excel- 
lent than  weakness ;  knowledge  than  igno- 
rance ;  wisdom  than  foUy  ;  fortitude  than 
pusilhmimity  ? 

Is  there  no  intrinsic  excellence  in  self- 
conmiand,  in  generosity,  in  public  spirit  ? 
Is  not  friendship  a  better  affection  of  mind 
than  hatred,  a  noble  emulation  than  envy  ? 
[729] 

Let  us  suppose,  if  possible,  a  being  so 
constituted  as  to  have  a  high  respect  for 
ignorance,  weakness,  and  folly ;  to  venerate 
cowardice,  malice,  and  envy,  and  to  hold 
the  contrary  qualities  in  contempt ;  to  have 
an  esteem  for  lying  and  falsehood  ;  and  to 
love  most  those  who  imposed  upon  him, 
and  used  him  worst.  Could  we  believe 
such  a  constitution  to  be  anything  else  than 
madness  and  dehrium  ?  It  is  impossible. 
We  can  as  easily  conceive  a  constitution, 
by  which  one  should  perceive  two  and  three 
to  make  fifteen,  or  a  part  to  be  greater  than 
the  whole. 

Every  one  who  attends  to  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind  will  find  it  to  be  certainly 
true,  as  it  is  the  common  belief  of  raankind, 
that  esteem  is  led  by  opinion,  and  that  every 
person  draws  our  esteem,  as  far  only  as  he 
appears  either  to  reason  or  fancy  to  be 
amiable  and  worthy. 

There  is  therefore  a  real  intrinsic  excel- 
lence in  some  qualities  of  mind,  as  in  power, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  virtue,  magnanimity. 
These,  in  every  degree,  merit  esteem ;  but 
in  an  uncommon  degree  they  merit  admir- 
ation ;  and  that  which  merits  admiration 
we  call  grand. 

In  the  contemplation  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence, the  mind  feels  a  noble  enthusiasm, 
which  disposes  it  to  the  imitation  of  what  it 
admires. 
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Marcus  Aurelius,  are  truly  graud.  '  Extra- 
ordinary talents  and  genius,  whether  in 
poets,  orators,  philosophers,  or  lawgivers,  are 
objects  of  admiration,  and  therefore  grand. 
We  find  writers  of  taste  seized  with  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  description  of  such 
personages. 

What  a  grand  idea  does  Virgil  give  of  the 
power  of  eloquence,  when  he  compares  the 
tempest  of  the  sea,  suddenly  calmed  by  the 
command  of  Neptune,  to  a  furious  sedition 
in  a  great  city,  quelled  at  once  by  a  man  of 
authority  and  eloquence.     [733] 

**  Sic  ait.  ac  dicto  citius  tumida  aquom  plaeat : 
Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo,  •!  forte  coorta  est 
Seditio,  Mevitquc  animia  ignobile  yulgiu  ; 
Jamque  facet  et  saxa  ydlant,  furor  arina  mtniftrat } 
Tun  pietatt*  grayein,  eC  merltis,  ai  forte  rinim  quem 
Cfin4pexcre,  silent,  arrecticque  auribua  adatant 
Ule  regit  dicti*  animoi,  et  pectora  mulcet 
Sk:  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor." 

The  wonderful  genius  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, and  his  sagacity  in  discovering  the  laws 
of  Nature,  is  admirably  expressed  in  that 
short  but  sublime  epitaph  by  Pope  : — 

**  Na'ure  and  Nature'a  laws  lay  hid  io  niriit ; 
God  caid.  Let  Newton  be— and  all  was  light.^* 

Hitherto  we  have  found  grandeur  only  in 
qualities  of  mind  ;  but,  it  may  be  asked,  Is 
there  no  real  grandeur  in  material  objects  ? 

It  will,  perhaps,  appear  extravagant  to 
deny  that  there  is ;  yet  it  deserves  to  be 
considered,  whether  all  the  grandeur  we 
ascribe  to  objects  of  sense  be  not  derived 
from  something  intellectual,  of  which  they 
are  the  effects  or  signs,  or  to  which  they  bear 
some  relation  or  analogy. 

Besides  the  relations  of  effect  and  cause, 
of  sign  and  thing  signified,  there  are  innu- 
merable similitudes  and  analogies  between 
things  of  very  different  nature,  which  lead 
us  to  connect  them  in  our  imagination,  and 
to  ascribe  to  the  one  what  properly  belongs 
to  the  other. 

Every  metaphor  in  language  is  an  instance 
of  this  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a 
very  great  part  of  language,  which  we  now 
account  proper,  was  originally  metaphorical ; 
for  the  metaphorical  meaning  becomes  the 
proper,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the  most 
usual ;  much  more,  when  that  which  was  at 
first  the  proper  meaning  falls  into  disuse. 
1734] 

The  poverty  of  language,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributes in  part  to  the  use  of  metaphor; 
and,  therefore,  we  find  the  most  barren  and 
uncultivated  languages  the  most  metaphori- 
cftl.  But  the  most  copious  language  may 
be  called  barren,  compared  with  the  fertility 
of  human  conceptions,  and  can  never,  with- 
ooft  the  use  of  fignres,  keep  pace  with  the 
vsirieiy  of  their  delicate  modifications* 

But  another  cause  of  the  use  of  metaphor 

■•  *Hnt  wefind  pleasure  in  discovering  reU- 

-  rfmJKtwdes,  analogies,  and  even  oon- 

Muft  an  Dot  obvious  to  erery  eye. 


All  figurative  speech  presents  something  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  beauty  of  poetical  bm- 
guage  seems  to  be  derived  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  this  source. 

Of  all  figurative  Unguage,  that  is  the  most 
common,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most 
agreeable,  which  either  gives  a  body,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  to  things  intellectual,  and 
clothes  them  with  visible  qtuUities;  or  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  intellectual  qualities 
to  the  objects  of  sense. 

To  beings  of  more  exalted  faculties,  intel- 
lectual objects  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  most 
advantage  in  their  naked  simplicity.  But 
we  can  hardly  conceive  them  but  by  means 
of  some  analogy  they  bear  to  the  objects  of 
sense.  The  names  we  give  them  are  almost 
all  metaphorical  or  anuogicaL 

Thus,  the  names  of  grand  and  sublime,  as 
weU  as  their  opposites,  mean  and  low,  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  dimensions  of 
body ;  yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
many  tilings  are  truly  grand  and  sublime, 
to  which  we  cannot  ascribe  the  dimensions 
of  height  and  extension. 

Some  analogy  there  is,  without  doubt,  be- 
tween greatness  of  dimension,  which  is  an 
object  of  external  sense,  and  that  grandeur 
which  is  an  object  of  taste.  On  account  of 
this  analogy,  the  last  borrows  its  name  from 
the  first;  and,  the  name  being  common, 
leads  us  to  conceive  tliat  there  is  something 
common  in  the  nature  of  the  things.  [736] 

But  we  shall  find  many  qualities  of  mind, 
denoted  by  names  taken  from  some  quality 
of  body  to  which  they  have  some  analog)*, 
without  anything  common  in  their  nature. 

Sweetness  and  austerity,  simplicity  and 
duplicity,  rectitude  and  crookedness,  are 
names  common  to  certain  qualities  of  nfind, 
and  to  qualities  of  body  to  which  they  have 
some  analogy ;  yet  he  would  err  greatly  who 
ascribed  to  a  body  that  sweetness  or  that 
simplicity  which  arc  the  qualities  of  mind. 
In  like  manner,  greatness  and  meanness 
are  names  common  to  qualities  perceived 
by  the  external  sense,  and  to  qualities 
perceived  by  taste ;  yet  he  may  be  in  an 
error,  who  ascribes  to  the  objects  of  sense 
that  greatness  or  that  meanness  which  is 
only  an  object  of  taste. 

As  intellectual  objects  are  made  more 
level  to  our  appr^ension  by  giving  them  a 
visible  form ;  so  the  objects  of  sense  are 
dignified  and  made  more  august,  by  ascrib- 
ing to  them  intellectual  qualities  which  have 
some  analogy  to  those  they  really  possess. 
The  sea  rages,  the  sky  lowers,  the  meadows 
smile,  the  rivulets  murmur,  the  breezes 
whisper,  the  soil  is  grateful  or  ungrateful — 
such  expressions  are  so  familiar  in  common 
language,  that  they  are  scarcely  accounted 
poetical  or  figurative ;  but  they  give  a  kind 
of  dignity  to  inanimate  objects,  and  make 
our  ooncoption  of  them  more  agreeable. 
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Wh«n  we  etm^tder  matter  as  an  Ineii, 
extended,  divUiibLe^  and  movable  substanee, 
UMre  i«ciEUi  to  be  nothing  in  th^e  qual-tiea 
wliicU  we  enii  cal)  li^rand ;  and  when  wi3afM:rribe: 
grandeur  to  aiiy  portion  <if  tnatti^r}  Uowever 
mollified,  tnny  h  not  bormw  this  quAlitjr 
from  «>mcthiiig  tiitt;Uectud,  of  which  it  b 
the  effect,  or  Higtij  or  matrumcDtj  or  to 
which  it  bei^rs  some  analag^  ?  or,  perhaps, 
becniue  it  prcrdyc^  in  the  tnmd  Ui  emotion 
thftt  haa  »ome  resemblance  tr^  that  iidmiru- 
tion  which  truly  grand  objects  mlBe  ?  { I'M't  ] 

A  very  eleg&nt  writer  on  the  aubUme  and 
beautiftil,*  makes  everything  grand  ori^ub- 
lime  that  la  terrible.  Might  lie  not  be  led 
lo  thi»  by  the  sinvilarity  between  droad  tttid 
admiration  ?  Both  lire  grate  and  solemn 
I  piksfiionA ;  Ixjth  make  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  mind ;  and  tjoth  are  very  inffc- 
tin  us.  But  they  differ  specifically ,  in  thta 
fespect)  that  admiration  supposes  some  un- 
eommou  exeeilence  in  its  object^  which 
drad  does  not.  We  may  adcnire  wluit  we 
lee  no  reaaon  to  dread  ;  atid  we  may  dread 
vtial  we  do  not  {idmire.  In  dre^l,  there  is 
mothibg  of  that  enthusiasm  which  naturally 
a^sompantes  tidmiratioii,  and  is  a  chief  in- 
gredient  of  the  emotion  raised  by  what  is 
truly  gmnd  or  sublime* 

ilpoii  the  whole^  I  humbly  apprehend 
that  true  grandeur  U  ^uch  a  degree  of  ex* 
Oellenee  as  is  fit  to  raiee  an  enthusin^tical 
admiration  ;  that  this  grandeur  is  found| 
originaliy  and  properly,  m  riualitiesof  mind ; 
that  it  is  discerned,  in  objects  of  sense^  only 
by  reflection,  as  the  light  we  perceive  in  the 
rooon  and  planets  is  truly  the  light  of  the 
inn  ;  and  tliat  those  who  lof^k  for  j^ndeur 
in  mere  matter,  eeek  the  living  among  the 
dead* 

If  this  be  a  mistakcj  it  oughtj  at  least,  to 
be  granted,  that  the  gmndeur  which  we 
perceive  In  qualities  of  raindj  o^ght  to  have 
a  different  name  from  that  which  belonga 
properly  to  the  objects  of  sen<<«)  as  they  are 
very  different  in  their  nature,  and  produce 
rery  different  cmotiotiB  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.     [7371 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  BltAVTY* 

Bea(7tv  18  found  in  things  eo  variotis 
and  90  very  differient  in  tiature,  that  it  is 
difHeult  to  say  wherein  it  eonsists,  or  what 
there  can  be  common  to  all  the  objects  in 
which  it  b. found. 

Of  the  objects  of  sense,  we  find  beauty  in 
colour,  in  sound,  in  form^  in  motion.  There 
are  beauties  of  speech,  and  beauties  of 
thought ;  beauties  in  the  arts,  and  in  the 
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sciences ;  beaaties  in  actbiw,  in  aieetionfi| 
and  in  characters 

In  things'  so  different  and  wo  unlike  is 
there  any  quality,  the  some  in  all,  winch  wu 
nmy  eall  by  the  name  of  beiiuty  ?  What 
can  it  be  ttmt  is  eommon  to  the  thought  of 
a  mind  and  the  form  of  a  piece  of  matter, 
to  an  abBtract  tfaeoKm  and  a  atrohe  of  wit  ? 

I  am  indeed  unable  to  eoueeive  any  qoa^ 
lity  in  all  the  different  thuigs  that  are  called^ 
b^utiful,  that  U  the  same  in  tliem  ^L 
There  seems  to  be  no  identity,  nor  cTen 
similarity,  between  the  beauty  of  a  theorem 
and  tlifi  beauty  of  a  piece  of  rouflicj  though 
both  may  be  beautifuL  The  kinds  of  beauty 
seem  to  be  08  various  as  the  objects  to  whicit 
it  is  OJicribed. 

But  why  should  things  eo  different  be 
called  by  the  same  name  ?  Thi!}  cannot  be 
without  a  reason.  If  there  be  nothing  com- 
mon iti  the  things  them*ielveaj  they  must 
have  some  common  relation  to  us,  or  to 
something  eke,  whicli  leads  cifi  to  give  them 
the  same  name.     [730] 

Ail  the  objects  we  call  l^eautifnl  agree  in 
two  thliiKH,  which  seem  to  concur  in  our 
sense  of  beauty*  Fir^l^  When  they  are 
perceived j,  or  even  imagined,  they  produco 
a  certain  agreraible  emotion  or  feeling  m  the 
mind;  and,  Kecondif/^  This  agreeable  emotion 
is  accompanied  with  an  opimon  or  belief  of 
their  having  some  perfection  or  eKOellenee 
belonging  to  them* 

Whether  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  eontem* 
platSog  beautiful  objeeta  may  have  juiy  ne- 
oeseary  eonncctioti  with  the  belief  of  their 
excellence,  or  whether  that  pleasure  t>e  con- 
joined with  this  belief,  by  the  good  pleasura 
only  of  our  Maker,  I  will  not  determine* 
I'he  reader  may  sec  Dr  Price's  sentiments 
upon  this  subject,  which  merit  cunsidera-' 
tion,  in  the  second  chapter  of  iiis  *^  Ueview 
of  the  Questions  eoncoming  Morals," 

Though  we  may  be  able  to  conceive  theee 
two  ingredients  of  our  senee  of  beauty  dis- 
joined, this  affords  no  evidence  that'  they 
have  no  necessary  connection.  It  has  in- 
deed been  maintained,  that  whatever  we  can 
eoueeive,  b  possible  ^  but  1  endeavoured, 
in  treating  of  conception,  to  shew,  that  this 
opinion,  though  very  common^  is  a  mistake 
There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  manjr 
neceasary  connections  of  things  in  nature, 
which  we  are  too  dim -sighted  to  discover. 

The  emotion  produced  hy  beautiful  ob* 
jects  is  gay  and  pleasanL  It  sweetens  and 
humanises  the  temper,  is  l^endly  to  every 
benevolent  affection,  and  tends  to  allay 
sullen  and  angry  potions.  It  enlivens  the 
mind,  and  disposes  it  to  other  ngrecable 
emotions,  such  as  those  of  love,  hope,  and 
joy*  It  gives  a  value  to  the  object,  ab- 
stracted from  its  utility. 

In  things  that  may  be  poseessed  as  pro- 
perty, beauty  greatly  enhances  the  price. 
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OF  BEAUTY. 
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A  beautiful  dog  or  home,  a  beautiful  coach 
or  houM%  u  beautiful  picture  or  prospect,  ia 
valued  by  ita  owner  and  by  othera,  not  only 
for  its  utility,  but  for  its  beauty.     [739] 

If  the  beautiful  object  be  a  peraon,  his 
company  and  conYeraation  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  more  agreeable,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  love  and  esteem  hioi>  Even  in  a 
perfect  stranger,  it  is  a  powerful  recom- 
mendation, and  disposes  us  to  favour  and 
think  well  of  him,  if  of  our  own  sex,  and 
still  more  if  of  the  other. 

''  There  is  nothing,*'  says  Mr  Addison, 
'*  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a 
secret  satisfaction  and  coroplaoenoe  through 
the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to 
anything  that  is  great  and  uncommon. 
The  very  iirst  discovery  of  it  strikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a 
cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its 
fiicnlties.** 

As  we  ascribe  beauty,  not  only  to  per- 
sons, but  to  inanimate  things,  we  give  the 
name  of  love  or  liking  to  the  emotion,  which 
beauty,  in  both  these  kinds  of  objects, 
produces}.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
liking  to  a  person  is  a  very  different  affec- 
tion of  mind  from  liking  to  an  inanimate 
thing.  Tho  first  alwaya  implies  benevo- 
lence ;  but  what  is  inanimate  cannot  be  the 
object  of  benevolence.  The  two  affections, 
however  different,  have  a  resemblance  in 
some  respects;  and,  on  account  of  that 
resembUnce,  have  the  same  name.  And 
perhaps  beauty,  in  these  two  different  kinds 
of  objects,  though  it  has  one  name,  may  be 
as  different  in  its  nature  as  the  emotions 
which  it  produces  in  us. 

Besides  the  agreeable  emotion  which 
beautiful  objects  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator,  they  produce  also  an  opinion 
or  judgment  of  some  perfection  or  excel- 
lence in  the  object.  This  I  take  to  be  a 
second  ingredient  in  our  sense  of  beauty, 
though  it  seems  not  to  be  admitted  by 
modem  philosophers.     [7^0] 

The  ingenious  Dr  Uutcheson,  who  per- 
ceived some  of  the  defects  of  Mr  Locke*s 
system,  and  made  very  important  improve- 
ments upon  it,  seems  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  it,  in  his  notion  of  beauty>  In 
his  "  Inquiry  concerning  Beauty,'*  §  1, 
"  Let  it  be  observed,"  says  he, "  that  in  the 
following  papers,  the  word  beauty  is  taken 
for  the  idea  raised  in  us,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty  for  our  power  of  receiving  that  idea." 
And  again^''  Only  let  it  be  observed,  that, 
by  absolute  or  ori^^nal  beauty,  is  not  under- 
stood any  quality  supposed  to  be  in  the 
object  which  should,  of  itself,  be  beautiful, 
without  relation  to  any  mind  which  per- 
ceives it :  for  beauty,  like  other  names  of 
sensible  ideas,  properly  denotes  the  per- 
ception of  some  mind ;  so  cold,  hot,  sweet, 
[739-741] 


bitter,  denote  the  sensations  in  our  minds, 
to  which,  perhaps,  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  the  objects  which  excite  these  ideas  in 
us ;  however,  we  generally  imagine  other- 
wise. Were  there  no  mind,  with  a  sense 
of  beauty,  to  contemplate  objects,  I  see  not 
how  they  could  be  called  beautifid." 

There  is  no  doubt  an  analogy  between 
the  external  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  and 
the  internal  sense  of  beauty.  This  analogy 
led  Dr  Hntcheson,  and  other  modem  plii- 
losophers,  to  apply  to  beauty  what  Des 
Cartes  and  Locke  had  taught  concerning 
the  secondary  qualities  perceived  by  the 
external  sensesb 

Mr  Lockers  doctrine  concerning  the  se- 
condary qualities  of  body,  is  not  so  much 
an  error  in  judgment  as  an  abuse  of  words. 
He  distin|;iiished  very  properly  between 
the  sensations  we  have  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  that  quality  or  stracture  in  the  body 
which  is  adapted  by  Nature  to  produce 
those  sensations  in  us.  He  observed  very 
justly,  that  there  can  be  no  similitude  be- 
tween one  of  these  and  the  other.  They 
have  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause, 
but  no  similitude.  This  was  a  very  just 
and  proper  correction  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Peripatetics,  who  taught,  that  all  our  sens- 
ations are  Uie  very  form  and  image  of  the 
quality  in  the  object  by  which  they  are 
produced.     [741] 

What  remained  to  be  determined  was, 
whether  the  words,  heat  and  cold,  in  com- 
mon language,  signify  the  sensations  we 
feel,  or  the  qualities  of  the  object  which 
are  the  cause  of  these  sensations.  Mr 
Locke  made  heat  and  cold  to  signify  only 
the  sensations  we  feel,  and  not  the  qualities 
which  are  the  cause  of  them.  And  in  this, 
I  apprehend,  lay  his  mistake.  For  it  is 
evident,  from  the  use  of  language,  tlmt  hot 
and  cold,  sweet  and  bitter,  are  attributes  of 
external  objects,  and  not  of  the  person  who 
perceives  them.  Hence,  it  appciurs  a  mon- 
strous paradox  to  say,  there  is  no  heat  in 
the  fire,  no  sweetness  in  sugar ;  but,  when 
explained  according  to  Mr  Locke's  meaning, 
it  is  only,  like  most  other  paradoxes,  an 
abuse  of  words.* 

The  sense  of  beauty  may  be  analysed  in 
a  manner  very  similar  to  thcsense  of  sweet- 
ness. It  is  an  agreeable  feeling  or  emotion, 
accompanied  with  an  opinion  or  jud^ent 
of  some  excellence  in  the  object,  which  is 
fitted  by  Nature  to  produce  that  feeling. 

The  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind, 
and  so  also  is  the  judgment  we  form  of  the 
object :  but  this  judgment,  like  all  others, 
must  be  tme  or  false.  If  it  be  a  tme  judg- 
ment, there  is  some  real  excellence  in  the 
object  And  the  use  of  all  languages  shews 
that  the  name  of  beauty  belongs  to  this  ex- 

*  See  iboTe,  |».  805,  b,  nolo  *.-  H. 
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Bi'lemllda  lanugo,  vel  hooctU  In  Tertlce  crIiU ; 
Pur|*ureu«ve  nitor  peiinarum ;  ut  annina  late 
Korminea  explorat  cautiis  maculasque  requirit 
Cognata<i,  iMribu^que  intertit*  c  rpora  guttis : 
Si  faceret,  pictU  •ylvam  circum  undique  looiu. 

trit 
ContuMm  aipicerM  Tulgo,  partusque  Uformet, 
Et  genus  ambiguuro,  et  renerls  monumenta  ot* 

fandc 

"  Hinc  mcruU  In  niRTo  se  obletrtat  nigra  marito; 
Hliic  loeium  laacira  petit  philomela  cauorum, 
Agnoicitque  paret  fonitus ;  hinc  noctua  teiram 
Canitiem  alarum,  et  glaucoi  miratur  occlloi. 
Netnpc  tibi  ieinper  constat,  crencitqu  >  quotannia 
I.«urida  progeiiie»,  castos  contessa  pareiiles : 
Vere  novo  exultat,  pluma^ue  decitra  JuTentus 
Explicat  ad  solem,  patriisque  oulorlbus  ardet" 

In  the  human  kind  there  are  varietiee  in 
the  taste  of  beauty,  of  which  we  can  no 
more  assign  a  reason  than  of  the  variety  of 
their  features,  though  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  very  important  ends  are  answered  by 
both.  These  varieties  are  most  observable 
in  the  judgments  we  form  of  the  features  of 
the  other  sex ;  and  in  this  the  intention  of 
nature  is  most  apparent     [745] 

As  far  as  our  determinations  of  the  com- 
parative beauty  of  objects  are  instinctive, 
they  are  no  subject  of  reasoning  or  of  criti- 
cism ;  they  are  purely  the  gift  of  nature, 
and  we  have  no  standard  by  which  they  may 
be  measured. 

But  there  are  judgments  of  beauty  that 
may  be  called  rational,  being  grounded  on 
some  agreeable  quality  of  the  object  which  is 
distinctly  conceived,  and  may  be  specified. 
This  distinction  between  a  rational  judg- 
ment of  beauty  and  that  which  is  instinc- 
tive, may  be  illustrated  by  an  instance. 

In  a  heap  of  pebbles,  one  that  is  remark- 
able for  brilliancy  of  colour  and  regularity 
of  figure,  will  be  picked  out  of  the  heap  by  a 
child.  He  perceives  a  beauty  in  it,  puts  a 
value  upon  it,  and  is  fond  of  the  property  oi 
it.  For  this  preference,  no  reason  can  be 
given,  but  that  children  are,  by  their  oon- 
titution,  fond  of  brilliant  colours,  and  oi 
regular  figures. 

Suppose  again  that  an  expert  mechanic 
views  a  well  constructed  machine.  He  sees 
all  its  parts  to  be  made  of  the  fittest  mate- 
rials, and  of  the  most  proper  form;  no- 
thing superfluous,  nothing  deficient ;  every 
part  adapted  to  its  use,  and  the  whole  fitted 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  the  end  for 
which  it  is  intended.  He  pronounces  it  to 
be  a  beautiful  machine.  He  views  it  with 
the  same  agreeable  emotion  as  the  child 
viewed  the  pebble ;  but  he  can  give  a  reason 
for  his  judgment,  and  point  out  the  particu- 
lar perfections  of  the  object  on  which  it  is 
grounded.     [74G] 

Although  the  instinctive  and  the  rational 
aeuse  of  beauty  may  le  perfectly  distin- 
goished  in  s|>ecuIation,  yet,  in  passing  judg- 
ment upon  particular  objects,  they  are  of  en 
80  mixed  and  confounded,  that  it  is  difiicult 
to  assign  to  each  its  own  province.  Nay,  it 
[745  747] 


may  often  happen,  that  a  judgment  of  the 
beauty  of  an  object,  which  was  at  first 
merely  instinctive,  shall  afterwards  becoma 
ratioiud,  when  we  discover  some  latent  per* 
fection  of  which  that  beauty  in  the  objeet  m 
a  sign. 

As  the  sense  of  beauty  may  be  distin- 
guished into  instinctive  and  rational ;  so  I 
think  beauty  itself  may  be  distinguished  into 
original  and  derived. 

As  some  objects  shine  bv  their  own  light, 
and  many  more  by  light  that  ia  borrowed 
and  reflected ;  so  I  conceive  the  lustre  of 
beauty  in  some  objects  ia  inherent  and 
original,  and  in  many  others  ia  borrowed 
and  reflected. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  in  tba 
sentiments  of  all  mankind,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  all  nations,  than  what  may  be 
called  a  communication  of  attributes ;  thai 
is,  transferring  an  attribute,  from  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  properly  belongs,  to  some 
related  or  resembling  subject. 

The  various  objects  which  nature  pre- 
sents to  our  view,  even  those  that  are  most 
different  in  kind,  have  innumerable  simili- 
tudes, relations,  and  analogies,  which  we 
contemplate  with  pleasure,  and  which  lead 
us  naturally  to  borrow  woids  and  attributes 
from  one  object  te  express  what,  belongs  to 
another,  llie  greatest  part  of  every  lan- 
guage under  heaven  is  made  up  of  words 
borrowed  from  one  thing,  and  applied  to 
something  supposed  to  have  some  relation 
or  analogy  to  theur  first  signification.  [747] 

The  attributes  of  body  we  ascribe  to  mind, 
and  the  attributes  of  mind  to  material  ob- 
jects. To  inanimate  things  we  ascribe  life, 
and  even  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
And,  although  the  qualities  that  are  thus 
made  common  belong  to  one  of  the  subjects 
in  the  proper  sense,  and  to  the  other  meta- 
phorically, these  different  senses  are  often 
so  mixed  in  our  imagination,  as  to  produce 
the  same  sentiment  with  reg^ard  to  both. 

It  is  therefore  natural,  and  agreeable  to 
the  strain  of  human  sentunents  and  of 
human  language,  that  in  many  cases  the 
beauty  which  originally  and  properly  is  in 
the  thing  signified,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  sign  ;  that  which  is  in  the  cause  to 
the  effect ;  that  which  is  in  the  end  to  the 
means ;  and  that  which  is  in  the  agent  to 
the  instrument. 

If  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  distuiction  between  the  grandeur  which 
wc  ascribe  to  qualities  of  mind,  and  tliat 
which  we  ascribe  to  material  objects,  be 
well  founded,  this  distinction  of  the  beauty 
of  objects  will  easily  be  admitted  as  per- 
fectly analagous  to  it  I  shall  therefore 
only  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  exterior  of  a  man 
nioro  lovely  and  more  attractive  than  per- 
fect good  breeding.     I^ut  what  is  this  good 
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l»r&cdi[ig  ?  It  eofiiiietft  of  ali  the  eittemiL] 
Qigns  of  dnv  reapect  to  our  supcrioraj  <K)ii- 
desf^QHion  to  our  mferiors,  polite  aesfi  to  idl 
irUti  whom  we  converse  or  hnve  to  do^ 
jomed  iu  the  fwr  ^ex  witb  thut  delicto j  of 
'outward  behaviour  which  becomeii  tht?Tii. 
Attd  huw  cumeB  It  to  have  noch  chanim  lu 
the  tyt^n  of  all  tiiaiikind ;  for  this  reason 
only,  as  I  apprc?h«nd,  that  it  id  a  natnmL 
Hign  of  tliat  t«mppr^  and  those  affect  ion  h. 
and  aentimenta  i^^ith  re^^rd  to  others^  and 
with  regard  to  ouraelveSj  which  are  in 
themselves  truly  amiahJe  and  beautiful- 

This  is  the  original^  of  whicli  go€td  breed- 
ing is  the  picture ;  and  it  ia  the  beauty  of 
the  original  lliat  ifl  reflected  to  our  senfle 
by  the  picture.  The  beauty  of  good  breed- 
ing, therefore,  is  not  originany  m  the  ex- 
ternal behaviour  in  which  it  consists,  hut  is 
derived  from  tiie  qualities  of  ralnd  ^hjch  it 
es presses.  And  though  there  may  he  good 
hriM^ing  without  the  amiable  qualities  ttt 
nitad^  its  beauty  is  stilL  derived  from  what 
it  naturally  expresses.      [T'l^] 

Having  explained  these  distinctiona  of 
our  sense  of  beauty  Into  histinctive  and 
ratiorialj  and  of  beauty  it^LT  into  orighial 
and  derivefl,  1  would  now  prut'^ed  to  give 
a  general  view  of  ibuise  qualities  in  objtjeta, 
to  ^hkh  we  may  justly  and  rationally 
Macribe  beauty,  whether  ortginal  or  derived. 

But  here  some  embarrassment  arises 
from  the  vague  mcanmg  of  the  word  beauty, 
inrbich  I  had  occasion  before  to  observe, 

Sometmicfl  it  is  extended^  so  im  to  include 
eveiything  that  pleJiaes  a  good  taste,  and 
■o  «oiDprehe»dii  grandeur  and  novelty,  as 
well  IA  what  in  a  more  rtstricted  sense  Is 
c&lled  beauty.  At  other  times,  tt  is  even 
by  good  writers  confined  to  the  objeetfl  of 
sight,  when  they  are  either  seen,  orremem- 
bered,  or  iroagined*  Yet  it  is  admitted  by 
all  nieoj  that  there  are  beanti^  in  music ; 
that  there  is  beauty  as  well  sis  anblunity  In 
eompsition,  both  iu  Terse  and  In  prose ; 
tliat  there  is  beauty  in  ehametera,  in  aifec. 
rions,  and  in  actiuns.  Tliese  are  not  ob- 
jeets  of  ^iglil ;  and  a  umu  may  he  a  good 
judge  of  beauty  of  various  kinds,  who  has 
not  the  faeuliy  of  sight* 

To  give  a  determinate  meaning  to  a  word 
eo  variously  extended  and  restrieted,  I 
know  no  bettor  way  than  what  is  suggested 
by  the  common  divisJou  of  the  objects  of 
taste  into  novelty^  grandeur,  and  beauty. 
Novelty,  jt  Is  j>lain,  is  no  f|uality  of  tlitJ 
new  otiject,  but  merely  a  relation  whieh  tt 
has  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom 
It  is  new.  Therefore,  if  this  general  divi* 
■ion  be  just,  every  quality  in  an  object  that 
pleases  a  good  taste,  must,  in  one  degi^ee 
or  another,  have  either  grandeur  or  beauty. 
It  may  atiil  be  difficult  to  fi%  the  preci.Hp 
limit  betwixt  grandeur  and  beauty^  hut 
they  must  together  comiirehend  everything 


fitted  by  its  nature  to  please  a  good  tasle — 
that  is,  every  real  perfection  and  excellent*tt  j 
in  the  objects  we  contemplate.     [74!>] 

In  a  poem,  in  a  picture,  in  a  p^eee  ol 
music,  it  is  real  excellence  that  pleaaea  & 
jTood  taste.  In  a  person,  every  perfection 
of  the  mind,  moml  fir  iotelkctual,  and  every 
perfection  of  the  body,  gives  pUrasuretotlifi 
spectator,  as  weU  as  to  the  owneri  wrben 
there  is  no  envy  nor  maliguity  to  destroy 
that  pleasure. 

It  i*,  ther<?fore,  in  the  scale  of  nerfeGtinn 
and  real  excelleuee  that  we  ninbL  took  for 
1^'hat  is  either  grand  or  hcatitiful  in  nhjects. 
What  IS  the  proper  object  of  admiration  m 
grand,  and  w  hat  is  the  proper  object  of  )uv# 
and  esteem  ia  beautiful. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  only  notion  of  beauty 
that  corresponds  with  the  divisiou  of  the 
object*?  of  tsij^te  wlni^h  hfua  hfi-n  generally 
received  by  philoHOpherfl.  And  *hift  ci>n- 
neetion  of  beauty  wfth  real  peribctiont  was 
a  capital  doctrine  of  the  Socratie  school. 
It  is  often  ascribed  to  Socrates,  in  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  a  view,  first,  of 
those  quiilities  of  mind  to  which  we  may 
justly  and  rationaliy  ascribe  beauty,  and 
then  of  I  he  beauty  we  perceive  in  the  objeets 
of  sense.  We  shall  find^  if  I  mistake  not, 
that,  in  the  first,  original  bcatity  is  to  be 
fotmd^  and  that  the  beauties  of  the  secorrd 
clas«:  arc  derivtsd  from  t>ome  relation  they 
beiir  to  mind,  as  the  i-igna  or  express! otia 
of  some  amiable  mental  quality^  or  as  tlie 
effects  of  design,  art,  and  wij-e  contrivance. 

As  grandeur  naturally  produces  admira- 
tion, beauty  naturally  produces  love.  Wo 
may,  therefore,  justly  ascribe  beauty  to  those 
qualities  which  are  the  natural  objects  ol 
love  and  kind  affection. 

Of  tliiw  land  chicHy  are  some  of  the  moml 
virtues,  which,  in  a"|H?culiBr  maimer,  con* 
stitute  a  lovely  character.  J  unocence,  gen- 
tleiiessi,  conde&cenRion,  humnnityi  natural 
affection,  public  spirit^  and  the  *  hole  train 
of  the  soft  and  gentle  virtues:  tbcpc  qualities 
arc  amuibie  from  their  very  nature,  and  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  worth.    |7S<*] 

There  are  other  virtues  that  raise  a<imint« 
tion,  and  are,  therefore,  grajid ;  sueh  as 
niagnanimity,  fortitude,  i?etf-cf  mini  and,  su- 
periority to  pain  and  labour,  ruj priority  to 
pleanure,  and  to  the  smiles  of  Kirtnue  as 
well  ii»  to  her  frtfwns. 

Tlieiie  awfnJ  virtues  constitute  what  m 
most  grand  in  the  human  character;  the 
gentle  virtues,  what  ia  most  beautiful  and 
lovely.  As  they  are  virtues,  they  draw  the 
appriijbation  of  our  mors 1 1  faculty  ;  as  they 
are  becoming  and  amiable,  they  affect  our 
sense  of  beauiy. 

Next  to  the  amiable  moral  virtues,  there 
are  many  intellectual  talents  which  have  an 
intrinsiG  value,  and  draw  our  lovennd  esteem 
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to  those  who  possess  them.  Such  are, 
knowledge,  good  sense,  wit,  humoar,  cheer- 
fulness, good  taste,  excellence  in  any  of  the 
fine  arts,  in  eloquence,  in  dramatic  action ; 
and,  we  may  add,  excellence  in  every  art  of 
peace  or  war  that  is  useful  in  society. 

There  are  likewise  talents  which  we  refer 
to  the  body,  which  have  an  original  beanty 
and  comeliness ;  such  as  health,  strength, 
and  agility,  the  usual  attendants  of  youth ; 
skill  in  bodily  exercises,  and  skill  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  Thee*  are  real  perfections 
of  the  man,  as  they  increase  his  power,  and 
render  the  body  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
mind. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  perfections  of  mind, 
and  in  its  active  powers,  that  beauty  origin- 
ally dwells ;  and  that  from  this  as  the  foun- 
tain, all  the  beauty  which  we  perceive  in 
the  visible  world  is  derived.     [7^11 

This,  I  think,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  before-named ;  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Dr  Akeiiside  among  the  modems. 
*'  Mind,  mind  alone,  bear  witneM,  earth  and  heav*n  t 
The  living  fountains  in  itaelf  contalna 
or  beauteous  and  sublime.    Here  hand  In  hand 
Si  paramount  the  Kracea.    Here  etithron'd. 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading^Joj."— >^JlKn«lr{e. 

But  neither  mind,  nor  any  of  its  qualities 
or  powers,  is  an  immediate  object  of  per- 
ception to  man.  We  are,  indeed,  imme- 
diately conscious  of  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind  ;  and  every  degree  of  perfection 
in  them  gives  the  purest  pleasure,  with  a 
proportional  degree  of  self-esteem,  so  flat- 
tering to  self-love,  that  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  keep  it  within  just  bounds,  so  that  we 
may  not  think  of  ourselves  above  what  we 
ought  to  think. 

Other  minds  we  perceive  only  through 
the  medium  of  material  objects,  on  which 
their  signatures  are  impressed.  It  is 
through  this  medium  that  we  perceive  life, 
activity,  wisdom,  and  every  moral  and  in- 
tellectual quality  in  other  beings.  The 
signs  of  tho^e  qualities  are  immediately 
perceived  by  the  senses  ;  by  them  the  qua- 
lities themselves  are  reflected  to  our  under- 
standing ;  and  we  are  very  apt  to  attribute 
to  the  sign  the  beauty  or  the  grandeur 
which  is  properly  and  originally  in  the 
thini;s  signified. 

The  invisible  Creator,  the  Fountain  of 
all  {erfection,  hath  stamped  upon  all  his 
works  signatures  of  his  divine  wisdom, 
power,  and  benignity,  which  are  visible  to 
all  men.  Tlie  works  of  men  in  science,  in 
the  arts  of  taste,  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  bear  the  signatures  of  those  qualities 
of  mind  which  were  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction. Their  external  behaviour  and 
conduct  in  life  expresses  the  good  or  bad 
quuliti»*8  of  tlieir  mind.  [7^2] 
[731-753  I 


In  every  species  of  animals,  we  peroeiv« 
by  visible  signs  their  instincti^  their  appe- 
tites, their  fSfections,  their  sagacity.  Even 
in  the  inanimate  world,  there  are  many 
things  analogous  to  the  qualities  of  mind ; 
so  that  there  is  hardly  anytliing  belonging 
to  mind  which  may  not  be  represented  by 
images  taken  from  the  objects  of  sense; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  object  of 
sense  is  beautified,  by  borrowmg  attire  from 
the  attributes  of  mind. 

Thus,  the  beauties  of  mind,  though  Invi* 
sible  in  themselves,  are  perceived  in  the 
objects  of  sense,  on  whidi  theur  image  it 
impressed. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
qualities  in  sensible  objects  to  which  we 
ascribe  beauty,  I  apprehend  we  shall  find 
in  all  of  them  some  relation  to  mind,  and 
the  greatest  in  those  that  are  most  beau* 
Uful. 

When  we  eonsider  inanimate  matter 
abstractly,  as  a  substance  endowed  with 
the  qualities  of  extension,  solidity,  divisi- 
bility, and  mobility,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  these  qualities  that  afibcts  our 
sense  of  beanty.  But  when  we  contem- 
plate the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  as  fitted 
by  its  form,  by  its  motions,  and  by  its  fur- 
niture, for  the  habitation  and  support  of  an 
infinity  of  various  orders  of  living  creatures, 
from  the  lowest  reptile  up  to  man,  we  have 
a  glorious  spectacle  indeed !  with  which 
the  grandest  and  the  most  beautiful  atnie- 
tures  of  hmnan  art  can  bear  no  comp»» 
rison. 

The  only  perfection  of  dead  matter  is  its 
being,  by  its  various  forms  and  qualities, 
so  admirably  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  chiefly  that  of  man.  It  fur- 
nishes the  materials  of  ever)'  art  that  tends 
to  the  support  or  the  embellishment  of 
human  life.  By  the  Supreme  Artist,  it  is 
organized  in  the  various  tribes  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom,  and  endowed  with  a  kind  of 
life ;  a  work  which  human  art  cannot  imi- 
tate, nor  human  understanding  compre- 
hend.    [753] 

In  the  bodies  and  various  organs  of  the 
animal  tribes,  there  is  a  com  petition  of 
matter  still  more  wonderful  and  more  mys- 
terious, though  we  see  it  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  and  manner  of  life 
of  every  species.  But  in  every  form,  unor- 
ganized, vegetable,  or  animal,  it  derives  its 
beauty  from  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
subservient,  or  from  the  signs  of  wisdom 
or  of  other  mental  qualities  which  it  ex- 
hibits. 

The  qualities  of  inanimate  matter,  in 
which  we  perceive  beauty,  are — sound, 
colour,  form,  and  motion  ;  the  first  an  ob- 
ject of  hearing,  the  other  three  of  sight ; 
which  we  may  consider  in  order. 

In  a  emgle  note,  sounded  by  a  very  fine 
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voice,  Uiere  U  a  beauty  which  we  do  not 
perceive  in  the  same  note,  sounded  by  a  bad 
Toiee  or  an  imperfect  instrument  I  need 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  perfections 
in  a  single  note,  which  give  beauty  to  it. 
Some  of  them  have  names  in  the  science  of 
music,  and  there  perhaps  are  others  which 
have  no  names.  But  I  think  it  will  be 
allowed,  tlmt  every  quality  which  gives 
beauty  to  a  single  note,  is  a  sign  of  some 
perfection,  either  in  the  organ,  whether  it 
be  the  human  voice  or  an  instrument,  or  in 
the  execution.  The  beauty  of  the  sound 
b  both  the  sign  and  the  effect  of  this  per- 
fection ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  cause  is 
the  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  the  beauty 
of  the  effect. 

In  a  composition  of  sounds,  or  a  piece  of 
n)usio>  the  beauty  is  either  in  the  harmony, 
the  melody,  or  the  expression.  The  beauty 
of  expression  must  be  derived,  either  from 
the  beauty  of  the  thing  expressed,  or  from 
the  art  and  skill  employed  in  expressing  it 
pri>perly. 

In  harmony,  the  very  names  of  concord 
and  discord  are  metaphorical,  and  suppose 
some  analogy  I  et  ween  the  relations  of  sound, 
to  which  they  are  figuratively  applied,  and 
the  relations  of  mind»  and  affecttoos,  which 
they  originally  and  properly  signify.    [754] 

As  tkT  a*  I  can  judge  by  my  ear,  when 
two  or  more  persons,  of  a  good  voice  and 
ear«  converse  together  in  amity  and  friend- 
ship, the  tones  of  their  different  voices  are 
concordant,  but  become  discordant  when 
they  give  vent  to  angry  passions ;  so  that, 
without  bearing  what  is  said,  one  may  know 
by  the  tones  of  the  different  voices,  whether 
they  quarrel  or  converse  amicably.  This, 
iri'Jeed,  is  not  so  easily  perceived  in  those 
who  have,  been  taught,  by  Kood-breeding, 
tt>  suppress  ani^y  looes  of  voice,  even  when 
they  are  iit;y;ry,  as  iu  the  lowest  rank,  who 
express  their  angry  passioas  without  any 
restraint. 

When  discord  arises  occasionally  in  con- 
versation, but  soon  terminates  in  perfect 
amity,  we  rvceive  more  pleaoure  tlian  fmm 
perfect  unanimity.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
haruiouy  of  music,  discordajit  sounds  are 
occaMiouaUy  introduced,  bat  it  is  always  in 
Older  to  give  a  relish  to  the  most  perfect 
concord  that  follows. 

Whether  thetw  analogies,  between  the 
harmony  of  a  piece  of  music,  and  harmony 
ill  the  intercourse  of  minds,  be  merely  fiuid* 
fill,  or  have  any  real  foundation  in  fiusC,  I 
submit  to  thoiw  who  have  a  nicer  ear,  and 
have  applied  it  to  observations  of  this  kind. 
If  tbey  have  any  just  foundation,  as  they 
seem  to  me  to  have,  tliey  serve  to  aceount 
for  th^  metapburieal  application   of   the 
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shew,  that  the  beauty  of  harmony  is  derived 
from  the  relation  it  has  to  agreeable  affec- 
tions of  mind. 

With  regard  to  melody.  1  leave  it  to  the 
adepts  in  the  science  of  music,  to  determine 
whether  music,  composed  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  harmony  and  melody, 
can  be  altogether  void  of  expression ;  aud 
whether  music  that  has  no  expression  can 
have  any  beauty.  To  me  it  seems,  that 
every  strain  in  melody  that  is  agreeable,  is 
an  imitation  of  the  tones  of  the  human 
voice  iu  the  expression  of  some  sentiment 
or  passion,  or  an  imitation  of  some  other  ob- 
ject in  nature ;  and  that  music,  as  well  as 
poetry,  is  an  imitative  art     [lob] 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  the  colours,  and 
in  the  motions  of  inanimate  objects,  is,  1 
believe,  in  some  cases  instinctive.  We  see 
that  children  and  savages  are  pleased  with 
brilliant  colours  and  sprightly  motions.  In 
persons  of  an  improved  and  rational  ta»te, 
there  are  many  sources  from  which  colours 
and  motions  may  derive  their  beauty.  They, 
as  well  as  the  forms  of  objects,  admit  of 
reguUrity  and  variety.  I'he  motions  pro- 
duced by  machinery-,  indicate  the  perfectiou 
or  imperfection  of  the  mechanism,  and  may 
be  better  or  worse  adapted  to  their  end,  and 
from  that  derive  their  beauty  or  deformity. 

The  colours  of  natural  objects,  are  r>uiii. 
monly  signs  of  some  good  or  bad  quality  in 
the  object ;  or  they  may  snggest  to  the 
imagination  something  agreeable  or  (fis- 
agreeable. 

In  dress  and  furniture,  fiishion  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  preference  we  give 
to  one  colour  above  another. 

A  number  of  clouds  of  different  and  ever- 
cfaani^ing  hue,  seen  on  the  ground  «>f  a  serene 
azure  aky,  at  the  going  down  of  the  snn« 
present  to  the  eye  of  every  man  a  glorious 
spectacle.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  we 
should  call  it  grand  or  beantifuL  It  is  both 
in  a  hi^h  deipree.  Clouds  towering  above 
douds,  variously  tinged,  according  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  Uie  direct  rays  of  the 
!»un,  enlarge  onr  c<mceptions  of  the  regions 
ab«ive  us.  They  give  us  a  view  of  the  fur- 
niture of  those  regions,  which,  in  an  un- 
clouded air,  seem  to  be  a  perfect  void ;  but 
are  uow  seen  to  contain  the  stores  of  wind 
and  rain,  bound  up  for  the  present,  but  to 
be  poured  down  upon  the  earth  in  due  sea- 
son. Even  the  simple  rustic  does  uot  louk 
upon  this  beantifid  sky,  merely  as  a  ^Iiow 
to  please  the  eye,  but  as  a  Imppy  omen  of 
tine  weather  to  come. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  colour,  aud  i>f 
light  and  •»bade,  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties 
of  painting;  but  this  beauty  i»  i;reaie>t, 
when  that  arrangement  gives  the  mubt  ilis. 
tinct,  the  most  natural,  aud  the  uwM  i^ree- 
able  iii'ace  i^f  that  which  the  painter  iiitfini. 
t^  to  repretM*nt.     l?*'*^'! 
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If  we  oonsider,  in  the  last  place,  the 
beauty  of  form  or  figure  in  inanimate  ob- 
jects, this,  according  to  Dr  Hutcheson,  re- 
sults from  regularity,  mixed  with  variety. 
Here,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  regu- 
larity, in  all  cases,  expresses  design  and 
art :  for  nothing  regular  was  ever  the  work 
of  chance ;  and  where  re^larity  is  joined 
with  variety,  it  expresses  design  more 
strongly.  Besides,  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  regular  figures  are  more  easily 
aud  more  perfectly  comprehended  by  the 
mind  than  the  irregular,  of  which  we  can 
never  form  an  adequate  conception. 

Although  straight  lines  and  plaiu  surfaces 
have  a  b^uty  from  their  regularity,  they 
admit  of  no  variety,  and,  therefore,  are 
l>eauties  of  the  lowest  order.  Curve  lines 
and  surfaces  admit  of  infinite  variety,  joined 
with  every  degree  of  regularity ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  many  cases,  excel  in  beauty  those 
that  are  straight 

But  the  beauty  arising  from  regularitv 
and  variety,  must  alwa>'B  yield  to  that  which 
arises  from  the  fitness  of  the  form  for  the 
eud  intended.  In  everything  made  for  an 
end,  the  form  must  be  adapted  to  that  end ; 
and  everything  in  the  form  that  suits  the 
end,  is  a  beauty  ;  everjrthing  that  unfits  it 
for  its  end,  is  a  deformity. 

The  forms  of  a  pillar,  of  a  sword,  and  of 
a  baUnce  are  very  different.  Each  may 
have  great  beauty  ;  but  that  beauty  is  de- 
rived from  the  fitness  of  the  form  and  of 
the  matter  for  the  purpose  intended.  [767] 

Were  we  to  consider  the  form  of  the  earth 
itself,  and  the  various  furniture  it  contains, 
of  the  inanimate  kind  ;  its  distribution  into 
litnd  and  sea,  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers 
and  springs  of  water,  the  variety  of  soils 
that  cover  its  surface,  and  of  mineral  and 
metallic  substances  laid  up  within  it,  the  air 
that  surrounds  it,  the  vicinsitudes  of  day 
and  night,  and  of  the  seasons ;  the  beauty 
of  all  these,  which  indeed  is  superlative, 
consists  in  this,  that  they  bear  the  most 
lively  and  striking  impression  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  their  Author,  in  contriving 
them  so  admirably  for  the  use  of  man,  and 
of  their  other  inhabitants. 

The  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
ure  far  superior  to  those  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter, in  any  form  which  human  art  can  give 
it.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  men  have  been  fond 
to  adorn  their  persons  and  their  habitations 
with  the  vegetable  productions  of  nature. 

The  beauties  of  the  field,  of  the  forest, 
and  of  the  flower-garden,  strike  a  child  long 
before  he  can  reason.  He  is  delighted  with 
what  he  sees ;  but  he  knows  not  why.  This 
is  instinct,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  child- 
hood ;  it  continues  through  all  the  stages  of 
life.  It  leads  the  florist,  the  botanist,  the 
philo8r)pher,  to  examine  and  compare  tlie 
objects  which  Nature,  by  this  powerful  in- 
[757,  758] 


stinct,  recommends  to  his  attention.  By 
degrees,  he  becomes  a  critic  in  beauties  of 
this  kind,  and  can  give  a  reason  why  he 
prefers  one  to  another.  In  every  species, 
he  sees  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  plants  or 
flowers  that  are  most  perfect  in  their  kind — 
which  have  neither  suffered  from  unkindly 
soil  nor  inclement  weather ;  which  have  not 
been  robbed  of  their  nourishment  by  other 
plants,  nor  hurt  by  any  accident.  When  he 
examines  the  internal  structure  of  those 
productions  of  Nature,  and  traces  them 
from  their  embryo  state  in  the  seed  to  their 
maturity,  he  sees  a  thousand  beautiful  con- 
trivances of  Nature,  which  feast  his  under- 
standing more  than  their  external  form 
delight^  his  eye. 

Thus,  every  beauty  in  the  vegetable 
creation,  of  which  he  has  formed  any  ra- 
tional judgment,  expresses  some  perfection 
in  the  object,  or  some  wise  contrivance  in 
ita  Author.     [758] 

In  the  anunal  kmgdom,  we  perceive  still 
greater  beauties  than  in  the  vegetable.  H  ere 
we  observe  life,  and  sense,  and  activity, 
various  instincts  and  affections,  and,  m 
many  cases,  great  sagacity.  These  are 
attributes  of  mind,  and  have  an  original 
beauty. 

As  we  allow  to  brute  annnals  a  thinking 
principle  or  mind,  though  far  inferior  to 
that  which  is  in  man  ;  and  as,  in  manv  of 
their  intellectual  and  active  powers,  they 
very  much  resemble  the  human  species, 
their  actions,  their  motions,  and  even  their 
looks,  derive  a  beauty  from  the  powers  of 
thought  which  they  express. 

There  is  a  wonderful  variety  in  their 
manner  of  life ;  and  we  find  the  powers  they 
possess,  their  outward  form,  and  their  in- 
ward structure,  exactly  adapted  to  it.  In 
every  species,  the  more  perfectly  any  indi- 
vidual is  fitted  for  its  end  and  manner  of 
life,  the  greater  is  ita  beauty. 

In  a  race-horse,  everything  that  expresses 
agility,  ardour,  and  emulation,  gives  beauty 
to  the  animal.  In  a  pointer,  acuteness  of 
scent,  eagerness  on  the  game,  and  tractable* 
ness,  are  the  beauties  of  the  species.  A 
sheep  derives  its  beauty  from  the  fineness 
and  quantity  of  its  fleece  ;  and  in  the  wild 
animals,  every  beauty  is  a  sign  of  their 
perfection  in  their  kind. 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  celebrated 
Linmcus,  that,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  poisonous  plants  have  commonly  a  lurid 
and  disagreeable  appearance  to  the  eye,  of 
which  he  gives  many  instances.  1  appre- 
hend the  observation  may  be  extended  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  in  which  we  commonly 
see  something  shocking  to  the  eye  in  the 
noxious  and  poisonous  animals. 

The  beauties  which  anatomists  and  phy« 
biologists  describe  in  the  internal  structure 
of  the  various  tribes  of  animals;  in  th« 
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fif^Bi  of  ieii9$|  of  Quitition,  &nd  of  motion^ 

&re  expreawTe  of  wise  deaigTi  and  eootriv- 
nneej  m  fittin|f  them  for  llie  varioiiB  kinds 
of  life  for  whieh  they  ar<j  Uitemied,     [754*1 

Thus,  I  think)  it  appears  that  the  beeiuty 
w]iich  we  j>etLH?ive  in  the  inferior  ani^nail^ 
la  expressive,  cither  of  such  perfections  aa 
tbe^  Aeverai  nntiireg  may  roceivej  or  ex* 
prc«&i¥e  of  wi»e  design  in  Him  who  made 
them,  wid  that  their  beauty  h  derived  from 
the  perfectionj)  whkb  it  expretiaea. 

But  of  All  the  objects  of  ienae,  the  moat 
Btrikiog  and  attractive  beauty  h  perceived 
in  the  human  Bpeci^fi,  and  fUirticularly  in 
t3ie  fair  aex- 

MiUoD  represents  Satan  himBd,f,  in  iur^ 
vejiag  the  furniture  of  this  globe^  as  atruck 
urith  the  beaoty  of  the  first  happy  pair. 

*■  Twft  ef  fkr  noblrr  ihnpr,  efKt  jind  tnU| 
DodUk««rertl  with  ntiivu  hdncpur  cT«) 
In  nfili»f  in.ijcftir^  Hrm'd  lordi  of  mlL 
And  worlhy  •■rctn-d,  Uw  in  th  ir  Itwkf  dkvme. 
The  imagi'  r>r  their  gJonoMi  M^kvr,  "None 
^rtutht  wiHlom,  ■Ancntui.k'  tfcvcK^  inti  purr; 
Srvxre,  biiL  111  ituf  t^tiiil  frre^cmi  ptncM, 
Wh«hcv  true  aiutiiont^-  m  ns^n  ;  tlniuiih  berth 
Viot  (Htual^M  rhcHT  I'x  not  ngui^  fccfiril, 
Fot  cont^mpUtlnrf  be*  inii  vtidur  rnrm'd. 
For  AOCUicw  ilic,  *nd  iw^ft  *i!r»ctivt  gr^ice." 

In  this  wetl-knovvn  pa&sagv  of  Milton, 
we  see  thut  this  ^reat  poet  derives  the 
Jbeuiiy  of  the  first  pair  in  Puradise  from 
iih«»e  expressions  of  moral  and  inteUectuul 
qumlitit^  which  itppeaied  m  their  outwurd 
form  and  demeanour^ 

The  most  minute  and  ^ystemiitieal  ae- 
eount  of  l>eauty  in  the  humiin  Kpecies^  attd 
particular Ly  in  the  fair  sex,  I  have  met 
with  J  is  iti  **  Crito ;  or,  a  Dialogue  on 
Beauty/*  Kaid  to  be  written  hy  the  author 
of  "  Pol)  metis/'*  and  republished  by  Uods- 
ley    ill    his    eollectiou   of    fugitive    pieces, 

I  shall  borrow  from  that  author  eome 
ohaervationR,  whicbH,  I  think,  tend  to  nhew 
that  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  h 
derived  from  the  ti^os  it  exhibits  of  aome 
perfection  of  the  mind  or  ]iers(m* 

Ail  that  can  be  called  beauty  in  the 
human  species  may  be  reduced  to  these 
four  heacJti :  colour,  form,  ex|>rei«sion,  and 
grace.  The  two  former  may  be  called  the 
body^  the  two  bitter  the  soul  of  beauty. 

The  benuty  of  ctilour  m  not  owing  solely 
to  tlie  natuml  liveline«s  of  tiej^h-colour  and 
red,  nor  to  the  much  grt-iitor  cimnns  they 
receive  from  being  properly  blended  toge- 
ther ;  but  is  also  owing,  in  Bome  degree,  to 
the  idea  they  carry  with  them  of  good 
health,  without  which  all  beauty  g^rows 
languid  and  less  engaging,  and  vrith  which 
it  always  recovers  sn  additional  strength 
ftlid  ll»lre.  This  i«  supported  by  the  sutiku- 
rity  of  Cicero*      VenUitat  ,t.t  puiehriiuiio 


*  ftpence.  anda  the  tiime  dI  Sir  Hjrry  i  olu* 
«nf>nt^)L 


Here  I  obserre,  that,  u  the  colour  of  tli« 
body  is  very  different  in  diffetent  climatea^ 

every  nation  preferring  the  colatir  of  its 
elinmte,  and  ae,  a^mong  u£,  one  mttn  prefers 
a  fair  tj«>autyf  another  a  brunette n^  withrjut 
being  &ble  to  ffive  any  reason  fur  this  prc^ 
ferenee ;  tbk  diversity  of  t&ste  has  no  stand- 
ard in  the  «inimnn  prineiplee  of  human 
nature^  but  must  arise  from  something  that 
is  different  in  different  nitions,  and  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  uvtiou^ 

I  observed  before^  that  fashion,  habit, 
association 3,  and  perliaps  soroc>  jivculiarity 
of  con«stitutioii,  may  h&i*e  great  iuHnenee 
upon  tiiiq  internal  acnAe^  as  well  as  upcin 
the  ejitemat.  Setting  aside  the  judgments 
ari4»ing  from  such  causes^  there  seems  to 
remain  nothing  tliat,  according  to  tlie  com- 
mon judgment  of  mankind,  c^n  be  ci^lle^l 
bcAUtj  in  the  colour  of  the  species,  but 
what  expreaaes  perfect  health  and  It  veil* 
nesa,  and  In  the  fair  sex  softucKS  and  deli- 
cney ;  and  nothing  that  umv  becall^  deform- 
ity but  what  in{1ieate8  dlijeaae  and  decline* 
And  if  this  be  so^  it  follows,  ttiat  the  beauty 
of  colour  is  derived  frutu  the  pedeettons 
which  it  expresses.  This,  however,  of  all 
the  ingredients  of  beauty,  is  the  least,  [  76  U 

The  neitt  in  order  ie  form^  or  proportion 
of  pa^ta.  Tiic  must  beautiful  form,  as  the 
author  thinks,  is  that  wliieh  indicates  dell- 
eticy  and  Ei4>ftncBs  in  the  fair  sejc^  and  in  the 
male  either  streufjil]  or  ngijity.  The  beau- 
ty of  form,  thereto  ire  J,  liest  all  m  expression. 

The  tliird  ingredient,  whieh  hns  more 
|KJwer  than  either  colour  or  form,  he  caII* 
expression,  and  observe*,  that  it  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  tender  and  kind  paj^ions 
that  gives  beauty ;  that  all  the  cruel  and 
unkind  ones  add  lo  deformity ;  and  tlmt,  vn 
this  account,  good  nature  may  very  justly 
be  said  to  be  the  best  feature,  even  in  the 
finest  face.  Modesty,  sensibility^  and 
sweetness,  blended  together^  so  as  eitlier 
to  ealiven  or  to  eorrecf  each  other,  give  al- 
most as  much  attraction  as  the  ftasHfons  are 
capable  of  adding  to  a  very  pretty  face. 

It  ts  owing,  says  I  he  author,  to  the  great 
force  uf  plea»iugneft^  which  attends  all  llie 
kinder  passions ^  that  lovers  not  on!y  seem, 
but  really  are,  more  bt^utifiil  to  each  other 
than  they  ar«  to  ihe  ri^i  of  the  world  i  l^e- 
cnnRe,  when  they  are  together^  the  most  jih^as- 
iing  puivHions  are  more  fieqnently  excrteil  in 
encb  of  their  laces  tlmn  they  arc  in  either 
bcfote  the  rest  of  the  ^orld.  There  is  then, 
tsiH  a  French  sutlior  veiy  well  expresHi*  it, 
a  «oul  upon  tlieir  countcuanec»,  which  dtwn 
not  appear  when  they  are  absent  frum  one 
another,  or  even  in  company  that  lays  a  re- 
straint npt^n  their  features* 

There  is  a  great  diflerence  in  the  sama 
face,  according  a«  the  person  i«  in  a  better 
or  a  worse  humour,  or  more  or  less  lively, 
I'he  best  complexion,  the  finest  features. 
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m»d  tlie  exicteat  Btta|)e,  without  Mining 
of  the  mind  cxpn^Bsed  in  the  face,  ia  insipid 
and  unmoving.  Tbe  fines  L  eyes  In  the 
world,  with  an  cxcem  at  nmliee  or  rage  in 
them^  HiU  gww  allocking.  The  passions 
can  give  h*ia%iiy  withuut  tbe  ait^ifltJitice  of 
colour  or  fuftUi,  a^d  take  it  aw^iy  wfjcre 
these  have  united  most  atrongly  iii  givf^  it ; 
and  therefore  this  part  of  bettity  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  other  twix     [78^] 

Tbe  last  and  nobteeC  part  of  beauty  ia 
grace,  which  th«  author  thiuks  uudefin- 
abb. 

Nothing  causes  love  so  generally  and  ir* 
lesifitibly  ba  grace,  ThereforCt  In  tbe  my- 
thology of  the  Oreelu  and  Romans,  the 
Graces  were  the  conatant  atteudattts  of 
VenuB  the  godde«s  of  love.  Gface  i^  liki> 
Cho  ce«tii«  of  the  aame  goddesa,  which  wob 
suppoiied  to  comprehend  everything  tliat 
WM  winning  and  engaging,  and  lo  create 
love  by  a  secret  and  inexpticablc  force,  like 
Umt  of  aome  magical  eharrn* 

There  are  two  kind^  of  grace — ^the  majes- 
tic and  the  fan^Uiar ;  the  first  more  cuto- 
mandmg,  the  hiMt  more  deliglitful  and  eu- 
gaging«  The  Grecian  painters  and  sculp- 
tors  uaed  to  express  l)ie  former  most  strongly 
in  tbe  tookfi  and  attttudes  of  thdr  Mlncr^ 
Via,  and  the  latter  in  thoae  of  Ventta.  This 
distmetioti  is  marked  In  the  description  of 
ttw  personages  of  Virtue  and  Pleiisure  in 
tbfi  Ancient  fkble  of  the  Choice  of  Herculea. 
**  Orifefur,  Uot  each  wUh  dkOkmit  p-«ce  ihc^  more, 
Thti  itriklng  ««C7Cd  ««t,  tbat  iofter  wlnniiif  Jair  ." 

In  the  persons  of  Adfun  and  Eve  in  Pa* 
radi^,  Milton  luia  madia  tbe  aame  diatinc- 
tion — 

"  For  contrEnnlAtloin  he.  And  vtiaut  formedi 

For  Ki^neu  ibt,  lud  iwwt  AitxicHts  gnicp."f7&g 

Thuugh  grace  be  so  difjicuit  to  bedetinedj 
thertf  are  two  things  that  bold  unlTersoily 
with  relation  to  it,  Ptr^fj  There  la  no 
grace  without  motion ;  some  genteel  or 
pleasing  motion,  either  of  the  whole  liody 
or  of  some  limb,  or  at  least  some  feahire, 
Heuce,  in  the  face,  grace  appears  only  on 
those  fev til re«  that  arcniovat  Je,  and  change 
with  the  various  emotions  and  iitenliment^ 
of  the  tiiLiid,  sdch  as  the  eyt-^  and  eye- 
I  row«,  the  luoytb  uid  parts  adjacent. 
When  Ventia  appeared  to  her  sou  ^neaa 
in  di-HgtibCp  and,  after  somu  conversalion 
with  him,  retire^l,  it  was  l>y  tbe  grace  of 
her  motion  in  retiring  that  he  diftoovered 
her  I  e  to  trtaly  a  gndJcsa. 

*'  Dixit,  ft  *v<jripni  nuKu  cervlce  reftilittH, 
ique  €omm  ditirnim  Tf!TtJc«  odorFin 


SMrafcre^  l^dn  veintiK-iujiit  adioia*^ 
J^  ip«xa  taecuu  pAtult  dea.    Ilk>^  ubi  matmn 
Ainovlt,"  ire. 

A  nfCiiftd  ohservation  b^  That  there  can 
he  no  ip^ce  with  impropriety,  or  that  no- 
thing can  be  graceful  that  is  not  adapted  to 
Ihe  character  and  isitUAtion  of  the  persoii. 

From  these  alvervationii,  wblcb  Appe«r 


to  me  to  ht  just,  we  may,  I  Ibink,  coticlude, 

that  graces  as  far  nmii  la  risitrle,  consists  of 
those  motion*!,  eirber  uf  tbe  whole  hody^  or 
of  a  part  ur  feature^  winch  express  Uie  most 
perf^f^t  propriety  of  conduct  and  aentknent 
m  an  nmiahle  character. 

Those  motions  must  he  dlfTer^tt  in  dlf> 
ferent  characters ;  they  niU9t  var^  wiib 
every  variation  of  emotum  «nd  aenllmetit ; 
they  may  express  eitber  difnily  or  respeet, 
confidence  or  reserve,  love  or  jtjst  resent- 
ment, esteem  or  indignation,  zeal  or  indif- 
ference. Every  jiasHionT  sentiment^  or  emo- 
tion^ that  in  its  nature  and  degree  is  jus^ 
and  proper,  and  corresponds  perfectly  with 
the  character  of  Ihe  person,  and  with  the  oc- 
casion, is  what  may  we  call  the  sonl  of  grnee. 
The  liody  or  visible  part  conaliAs  of  those 
emotionB  and  feature  whidi  |iTe  tbe  true 
and  unaffected  eJipresslou  of  tins  soul.  [IGi] 

Thus,  I  think,  all  the  ingredients  of 
human  heauty^  as  tbey  are  enumer.ited  and 
described  hy  this  ingenious  author,  termi- 
nate in  e^Epresfiion  :  they  either  express 
some  perfection  of  the  body,  as  a  part  of  the 
rnanj  and  an  instrument  of  the  tnirnrl.  or 
some  amiahle  qiiahty  or  attribute  of  the 
mind  itsetf. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  l^e  denied,  that  the 
expression  of  a  fine  countenance  may  \*m 
unnaturally  disjoined  from  the  smiahle  qua- 
lities whii  h  it  naturally  expreescs  ;  I  ut  we 
presume  the  contrary  till  we  have  clear  evi. 
dence ;  and  even  then  we  pay  homage  In 
the  expression,  as  wc  do  to  the  throne  when 
it  happens  to  he  unworthily  filled, 

Wliether  what  I  have  offered  to  shew, 
that  all  the  beauty  of  the  objects  of  sense 
is  borrowed,  and  derived  from  the  beanticfl 
of  mind  which  it  expresses  or  s  ggcs^ts  to 
the  im&ginatioo^  he  welUfounded  ojf  not,  I 
hope  this  terrestrio.1  Vpnua  will  not  be 
deemed  lees  worthy  of  tbe  homage  which 
lias  ah^nys  been  paid  to  her,  by  being  con- 
ceived more  nearly  allied  to  the  celestial 
than  she  has  commonly  been  represented. 

To  make  an  end  of  this  subject,  tase 
neems  to  be  progrc^mive  as  man  i^  Child- 
ren, when  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  at  tam 
from  pain  and  bunc^er,  are  dispo^^d  to  at- 
t^i'nd  to  the  objects  about  them  i  they  art* 
pleased  with  brilliant  colours,  gaudy  oma* 
menls,  regular  forms,  chc«*ilnl  counte- 
nances, nowy  mirth  and  glee.  Such  b 
tbe  taste  of  childhood^  which  we  must  con* 
elude  to  be  given  for  wj.^e  purpcj£«s>  A 
grent  part  of  the  happiness  of  that  |ieriod 
of  life  is  derived  from  it ;  and,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  indulged.  It  leads  them  to 
attend  to  objects  which  they  mAjafierwftidk 
find  wort  hy  of  their  at  tent  ton*  1 1  pu  ts  thKn 
upon  exerting  their  infant  faculties  of  bodj 
and  mind,  which,  bj  wuch  exertions,  an 
daily  strengtbcnet]  and  improved.     \7B&\ 

As  they  advmaoe  in  ycata  and  in  undar^ 
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stinilizigi  other  b<mutlee  attract  their  fttt^ti- 
tloii.  vrkush,  by  their  novelty  or  BUperiority, 
throw  &  shade  upun  tho«e  they  formerly  ad- 
intrf<d.  They  delight  in  feat«  of  iigility^ 
strength^  and  art ;  they  love  those  that  eit- 
eol  ill  theiiif  and  strive  to  equal  them.  In 
the  tatofl  and  fiLb[e»  they  heart  they  begin  to 
diaeern  beauties  of  mind-  Some  cbftracters 
and  actiona  appear  lonely,  othen  give  dia- 
gaiL  The  iatellectiial  and  mor^  powen 
heKin  to  open,  and,  if  cherinhed  by  farouri^ 
able  dreoiuslancc9,  advance  gradtially  in 
strenirth,  till  they  arrive  at  that  degree 
of  |verfectLon  to  which  human  nature,  initn 
pfe««nt  state,  is  timitcd. 

In  our  progress  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
onr  faculties  open  in  a  regutar  order  ap- 
pointed by  Nature;  the  meatiest farat,  tboae 
of  more  dignity  in  suceeasjonj  until  the  mo* 
ml  and  rational  powijra  finish  the  man. 
Every  faculty  fumiftbe*  ntsw  uotions^^  hritigis 
new  l>eAntieft  into  view,  and  enlarges  tlie 
province  of  ta^ste;  so  that  xve  may  say, 
there  ia  a  taste  of  childliood,  a  tantf*  of 
youth,  and  a  manly  taste.  Each  i^  beau* 
tiful  in  Its  fleaaon  ;  but  not  so  much  so, 
when  earned  beyond  its  season.  Not  that 
the  man  ou^^bt  to  dislike  ilic  things  that 
pleaise  the  child  or  the  youth,  but  to  put 
Mit  value  upon  them^  compared  with  other 
IieiliUtiep,  with  whi^^h  lie  ought  to  be  ao- 
qtiainted. 

Our  Rioml  and  ratidnal  powers  ju&tJy 
claim  domhiJoQ  over  the  whole  raan»  Even 
taste  iH  uot  exempted  from  ibeir  authority  ; 
it  mual  be  iiibjcet  to  that  authority  in 
ewy  caae  wherein  we  pretend  to  reason  or 
dispute  abouf  matters  of  ta$t« ;  it  is  the  voice 
of  reaaon  that  our  love  or  our  admiration 


ou^fht  to  be  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the 
object*  When  it  ia  not  grounded  on  real 
worth,  it  must  be  the  effect  of  constitutiotij 
or  of  some  hi^bit,  or  casual  a«iociation.  A 
fond  mother  may  see  a  beauty  in  her  dar^ 
ling  child,  or  a  fond  author  In  his  work,  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  blind.  In 
anch  oaaes,  the  atTectiou  is  pre-engaged, 
and,  aa  it  were,  bribes  the  judgment^  to 
make  the  object  worthy  of  that  afiectioiu 
For  the  mind  cannot  be  easy  in  putting  a 
value  upon  an  object  beyond  what  it  con- 
ceives to  be  due»  When  affection  ia  not 
carried  away  by  aotne  natural  or  ac(|uired 
bias^  it  naturally  in  and  ought  to  be  led  by 
the  judgment*     [7*MI] 


Jks^  in  the  division  which  I  have  followed 
of  our  intellectual  powers  1  mentioned 
Moral  Ferceptioti  and  Con^iimaneaSj  tlic 
render  -nrny  expect  that  tsotne  reaaon  should 
be  given,  why  they  are  not  treated  of  ia 
thia  placo. 

As  10  ConBeiouanefls,  what  I  ibink  necea- 
sary  to  be  said  upon  it  ha«}  been  already 
^d,  Eaftay  vi.^  chap.  5.  Ab  to  the  faculty 
of  mordl  perception,  it  is  indeed  a  most  im> 
portant  [jurt  of  human  undent tandingj  and 
wcUl  worthy  of  the  moat  attentive  coneidera- 
tion,  Ainee  without  it  we  could  have  no  eon - 
ci-]jiion  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and 
moral  obligation,  and  &ince  the  first  princi* 
pies  of  moral  a,  upon  which  all  moral  rea- 
soning must  be  grounded,  are  its  immediate 
dictatefi ;  but,  oia  it  is  an  active  as  well  aa 
an  ititelleetuiil  power,  and  has  an  immediate 
relation  to  the  other  active  powers  of  tho 
mind,  I  nppreliend  that  it  m  proper  to  defer 
the  conaidemtion  of  it  tUl  theae  be  expki  ned. 

IW6] 


